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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


?  David  Mallbt»  having  no  written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give  no  other  accoont 
I  such  as  is  supplied  hy  the  onauthoiised  loquacity  of  common  fame,  and  a  very 
it  personal  knowledge. 

'e  was,  by  his  origmal,  one  of  the  Macgregors,  a  clan,  that  became,  about  sinty  years 
under  the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so  iniaraous  for  violence  and 
^ry,  that  the  name  was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they  were  all  to 
Hninate  themselves  anew,  the  father,  I  suppose  of  this  author,  called  himself 
loch. 

avid  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents,  con^ielled  to  be  Janitor  of  the 
1  School  at  Edinburgh ;  a  mean  office,  of  Which  he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to 
.  But  he  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune  ;  for,  when  the 
i  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons, 
[och  was  recommended ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials, 
lien  his  pupib  were  sent  to  see  the  world,  they  were  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and, 
og  conducted  them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish  travels,  he  jretumed  with 
I  to  London,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  resided,  he  naturally 
ed  admission  to  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  highest  character,  to  wits, 
es,  and  statennen. 

f  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the  series.  His  first  production  waf 
iam  and  Margaret';  of  which,  though  it  contains  notliing  very  striking  or  difficult, 
IS  been  envied  the  reputation :  and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never 
ed. 

ot  long  afterwards  he  publisbed  The  Excursion  (1728) ;  a  desultory  and  capricious 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to 
ribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  spirit.  Many  of  his  images  are  striking,  and 
f  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.    The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from 

[lOet's  WiUiam  and  Margaret  was  printed  in  Aarxm  Hill's  Plain  Dealer,  No.  36,  July  24, 1724, 
origiad  state  it  was  very  diffiereat  from  what  it  is  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works. 
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Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  then  in  their  full  blossom  of  reputation.     He  has  Thom- 
son's beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  Verbal  Criticism  (1733)  was  written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject 
which  he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly  misrepresented ;  and  is  httle  mo^  than 
an  improvement,  or  rather  expansion^  of  a  fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany 
long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pertness 
than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than  knowledge.  The  versification  is  tolerable,  nor  can 
criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  Eurydice,  acted  at  Dniry-Iane  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not 
the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He 
was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of 
which  can  be  much  commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  himself  from  all  adherences  of 
his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  MaUoch  to  English 
Mallet y  without  any  imaginable  reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discover^ 
What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disrespect  to  hb  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was 
remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  tliis  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  fkmiliariy,  published  his  Essay  on  Man,  but 
concealed  the  author ;  and,  when  Mallet  entered  one  day,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what 
there  was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was  something  called  an  Essay 
on  Man,  which  he  had  inspected  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who 
had  neither  skill  in  writing  nor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it  away.  Pope,  to 
punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him  tlie  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared  ( 1 750)  for  the  press.  Mallet  was 
employed  to  prefix  a  life,  which  he  has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  some  aflecr 
tation ;  but  with  so  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that  when  he 
afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  Waiburton  remarked,  that  he  might 
perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
pliilosoplier. 

When  the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and,  setting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  popularity 
by  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under-secretary,  witii  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were  associated 
in  the  comi>osition  of  The  Masque  of  Alfred,  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  played  at 
Cliefdeu  in  17+0;  it  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  Drury-lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a  fiimiliar  conversation  with  Garrick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he 
was  then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Mariborough,  let  him  know,  that,  in  the  series  of 
great  men  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre. 
Garrick  professed  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced  ;  but  Mallet  let 
him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation,  "  have  you  leflofFto  write 
for  the  stage  T  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a  drama  in  hb  hands.  Garrick  proi 
mbe  1  to  act  it ;  and  Alfred  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sliows,  with  strong  copt 
YJction,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  posthumous  renown.    When  he  dicdj,  jl 
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was  8000  detenniiied  that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity ;  and  that  the 
papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary  infonuation  were  delivered  to  lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When  Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers 
were  transferred  with  the  same  design  to  sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  some  of  his 
exigences  put  them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with  the  old  dutchess,  who  in  her 
will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  rejected,  I  suppose,  witli  disdain,  the  l^cy, 
and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough 
a  pension  to  promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  discoveries  which  he  had 
made ;  but  left  not,  when  he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  prince's  service  he  published  Mustapha,  with  a  prologue  by 
Thomson,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for 
Agamemnon.  The  epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was  composed  in  haste  by 
Mallet,  in  the  phice  of  one  promised,  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  prince  his  master.  It  was  acted  at  Drur^-lane  in  1739,  and  was  well 
received,  but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  The  Masque  of  Alfred,  in 
conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  AAer  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was 
Arayntor  and  Theodora,  (1747)  a  long  story  in  blank  verse;  in  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  sentiment,  and 
imagery  well  adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse.  This  he 
sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great, 
and  it  b  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  depcndance  on  the  prince,  found  his 
way  to  Bolingbroke;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulance  made  his  kindness  difficult  to 
gain,  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act,  which,  I  hope,  was 
unwillingly  performed.  When  it  was  found  that  Po})e  had  clandestinely  printed  an 
mauthorised  number  of  the  pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  King,  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit 
of  useless  fiiry,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  the 
executioner  of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  spirit,  to  refuse  the 
office;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bohngbroke*s 
works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and 
ghren  to  Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These,  among  the  rest,  were  claimed 
by  the  will.  The  question  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when  they  decided  agamst 
Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  award,  and,  by  the  help  of  Millar  the  bookseller, 
published  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  success  very  nmch  below  his  expectation. 

Id  1755,  his  masque  of  Britannia  was  acted  at  Dniry-lane;  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira 
ID  1763 ;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for  ships  in 
the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  war,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by  ill  success,  he 
was  employed  to  turn  the  public  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation 
under  the  character  of  a  Plahi  Man.  Tlie  paper  was  with  great  industry  circulated 
and  di^rsed;  and  he,  for  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considerable  pension 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retamed  to  his  death. 
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Tcywards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  France ;  hut  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in  April,  176.5. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  iirst  wife  had  several  children.  One  daughter, 
who  married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida,  which 
was  acted  at  Drury-Iane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  steward, 
who  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutiye,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  his  appearance,  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  lie  sufiered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
dress  could  give  it.  His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The  rest  of  his  character 
may,  witliout  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  There  is  no  species  of  compo- 
sition in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  dramas  had  their  day,  a  short  day,  and  are  for- 
gotten ;  his  blank  verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is 
known,  as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned.  His  works 
are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in  tlie  world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging 
occasionally  from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ; 
but  which,  conveyii^  little  informatioo,  and  giving  no  great  pleasure^  must  soon  give 
way,  as  tlie  succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  conversation  and  other  modes 
of  amusement. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM,  LORD  MANSFIELD, 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND. 

JANUARY  1,  1759. 

.N  o'man,  in  ancient  Rome,  my  lord,  would  have  been  surprised,  I  believe, 
to  see  a  poet  inscribe  his  works,  either  to  Cicero,  or  the  younger  Pliny  ;  not 
to  mention  any  more  amongst  her  most  celebrated  names.  They  were  both, 
it  is  true,  public  magistrates  of  the  first  distinction,  and  had  applied  them- 
selves severely  to  the  study  of  the  laws ;  in  which  both  eminently  excelled. 
They  were,  at  the  same  time,  illustrious  orators,  and  employed  their  eloquence 
in  the  service  of  their  clients  and  their  country.  But,  as  they  had  both 
embellished  their  other  talents  by  early  cultivating  the  finer  arts,  and  which 
has  spread,  we  see,  a  peculiar  light  and  grace  over  all  their  productions;  no 
species  of  polite  literature  could  be  foreign  to  their  taste  or  patronage.  And, 
in  effect,  we  find  they  were  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  best  poets  their 
respective  ages  produced. 

It  is  from  a  parity  of  character,  my  lord,  and  which  will  occur  obviously 
to  every  eye,  that  I  am  induced  to  place  your  name  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
lection, such  as  it  is,  of  the  different  things  I  have  written. 

Nee  Phcebo  gratior  ulla 

Quam  sibi  que  Van  prasscripsit  pagioa  nomen. 

And  were  I  as  sure,  my  lord,  that  it  is  deserving  of  your  regard,  as  I  am  that 
these  verses  were  not  applied  with  more  propriety  at  first  than  they  are  now  • 
the  public  would  universally  justify  my  ambition  in  presenting  it  to  you. 
But,  of  that,  the  public  only  must  and  will  judge,  in  the  last  appeal.  There 
is  but  one  thing,  to  bespeak  their  favour  and  your  friendship,  that  I  dare  be 
positive  in :  without  which,  you  are  the  last  person  in  Britain  to  whom  I 
should  have  thought  of  addressing  it.  And  this  any  man  may  affirm  of  him- 
self, without  vanity  ;  because  it  is  equally  in  every  man's  power.  Of  all  that 
I  have  written,  on  any  occasion,  there  is  not  a  line,  which  I  am  afraid  to  own 
cither  as  an  honest  man,  a  good  subject,  or  a  true  lover  of  my  country. 
I  have  thus,  my  lord,  dedicated  some  few  moments,  the  first  day  of  this 
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new  year,  to  send  you,  according  to  good  old  custom,  a  present.  An  humble 
one,  I  confess  it  is  ;  and  that  can  have  little  other  value  but  what  arises  from 
the  disposition  of  the  sender.  On  that  account,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unacceptable ;  for  it  is  indeed  an  offering  rather  of  the  heart  than  the 
head ;  an  effusion  of  those  sentiments,  which  great  merit,  employed  to  the 
best  purposes,  naturally  creates. 

May  you  enjoy,  my  lord,  tlirough  the  whole  course  of  this  and  many  more 
years,  that  sound  health  of  mind  and  body,  which  your  important  labours  for 
the  public  so  much  want,  and  so  justly  merit !  And  may  you  soon  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see,  what  I  know  you  so  ardently  wish,  this  destructive  war, 
however  necessary  on  our  part,  concluded  by  a  safe  and  lasting  peace  !  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  all  the  noble  arts,  no  less  useful  than  ornamental  to  human 
life,  and  that  now  languish,  may  again  flourish,  under  the  eye  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  few,  who  think  and  feel  as  you  do,  for  the  advantage  and 
honour  of  Great  Britain.     I  am,  with  the  sincerest  attachment, 


MY  LORD, 

your  most  faithful 

humble  servant. 
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VERBAL  CRITICISM. 


ADVBRTISEMBHT 
TO  THB  FHUT  AND  IICOND  BDITIOKS. 

Af  the  design  of  the  following  poem  is  to  rally  the 
abuse  of  verbal  criticism,  the  author  could  not, 
without  manifest  partiality,  overlook  the  editor 
of  Milton,  and  the  restorer  of  Shakspeare.  With 
rejcard  to  the  latter,  he  has  read  over  the  many 
and  ample  specimens  with  which  that  scholiast 
has  already  obliged  the  public :  and  of  these, 
and  these  only,  he  pretends  to  give  his  opiuion. 
But,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  critic,  not 
bearing  the  least  ill-will  to  the  man,  he  deferred 
printing  those  verses,  though  written  several 
months  ago,  till  he  heard  that  the  subscription 
for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  closed. 

He  befTs  leave  to  add  likewise,  that  this  poem  was 
undertaken  and  written  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. Only  as  it  is  a  public  testimony  of  his 
inviolable  esteem  for  Mr.  POpe,  on  that  account, 
particularly,  he  wishes  it  may  not  be  judged  to 
iucrease  the  numberof  mean  performances,  with 
which  the  town  is  almost  daily  pestered. 


AwoMc  the  numerous  fools,  by  Fate  dc&ign*d 

Oft  to  disturb,  and  oft  divert,  mankind, 

IV  reading  coxcomb  it  of  special  note. 

By  Pile  a  poet,  and  a  judge  by  rote: 

Orave  son  of  idle  Industry  and  Pride, 

Vbom  learning  but  perverts,  and  books  misguides 

O  fam*d  for  jodging,  as  for  writing  well, 
Tlut  rarest  science,  where  so  few  excel ; 
Wkuse  life,  severely  scamiM,  transcends  thy  lays. 
Par  wit  snpreme  it  but  thy  second  praise : 


Tis  thine,  O  Pope,  who  choose  the  better  pai^ 
To  tell  how  false,  how  vain,  the  scholiast*s  ar^ 
Which  nor  to  taste,  nor  genius  has  pretence. 
And,  if  *tis  learning,  is  not  common  sense. 

In  errour  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud. 
Fur  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  j 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred,- 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head, 
What  every  dunce  from  every  dunghill  drew 
Of  literary  ofials,  old  or  new. 
Forth  steps  at  last  the  self-applauding  wight, 
Of  points  and  letters,  chaff  and  straws,  to  writer 
S>agely  resolvM  to  swell  each  bulky  piece 
With  venerable  toys,  from  Rome  and  Greece; 
Flow  oft,  in  Homer,  Paris  curl'd  hb  hair  \ 
If  Aristotle's  cap  were  round  or  square ; 
If  in  the  cave,  where  Dido  first  was  sped. 
To  Tyre  she  tum*d  her  heels,  to  Troy  her  head* 

Such  the  choice  anecdotes,  profound  and  vaii^ 
That  store  a  Bcntley's  and  a  Burman's  brain : 
Henoe,  Plato  quoted,  or  the  Stagyrite, 
To  prove  that  tlamc  ascends,  and  suow  is  white : 
Hrncc,  much  hard  study,  without  sense  or  breeding; 
And  all  the  grave  impertinen<*e  of  reading. 
If  Shaks|H>are  says,  the  noon-day  Sun  is  bright. 
His  scholiast  will  remark,  it  then  was  light ; 
Turn  C'axton,  Winkin,  each  old  Goth  and  Hon, 
To  rectify  the  rca<iing  of  a  pun. 
Thus,  nicely  tritling,  accurately  dull. 
How  ono  may  toil,  and  toil — to  bc^  a  fool ! 

But  is  thcrf;  then  no  honour  due  to  age  ? 
No  re\crtrnoe  to  great  Sliakspcarc's  noble  page ? 
Aud  he,  who  half  a  life  has  read  him  o'er. 
His  mangliKl  points  and  commas  to  restore. 
Meets  he  such  slight  regard  in  nameless  lays. 
Whom  Bufo  treats,  aud  lady  Would-be  pays  ? 

Pride  of  his  own,  and  wonder  of  this  age. 
Who  first  created,  and  yet  rules,  the  stage. 
Bold  to  design,  all-powerful  to  express, 
Shaks}H^re  each  pa.ssion  drew  in  every  dress: 
Great  above  rule,  and  imitating  none; 
Rich  without  borrowing,  Nature  was  his  own. 
Yet  is  his  sense  dcba^'d  by  gross  allay : 
As  gohl  in  mines  I  es  mix'd  with  dirt  and  clay* 
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Now,  cagle-wing'd,  his  heaTenward  flight  he  takes; 
llic  big  stage  thunders,  and  the  soul  awakes : 
Now,  low  on  earth,  a  kindred  reptile  creeps ; 
Sad  (lannlet  quibbles,  and  the  hearer  sleeps. 

Such  was  the  poet :  next  the  scholiast  view ; 
Faint  through  the  colouring,  yet  the  features  true. 

Condemn^  to  dig  and  dang  a  barren  soil, 
Where  hardly  tares  will  grow  with  carcand  toil, 
He,  with  low  industry,  goes  gleaning  on 
From  good,  from  bad,  from  mean,  neglecting  none: 
His  brother  book-worm  so,  in  shelf  or  stall, 
Will  feed  alike  on  Woolston  and  on  Paul. 
By  living  clients  hopeless  now  of  bread. 
He  pettyfogs  a  scrap  from  authors  dead : 
See  him  on  Shakspeare  pore,  intent  to  steal 
Poor  farce,  by  fra&rments,  for  a  third-day  meaL 
Such  that  grave  bird  in  northern  seas  is  found, 
Whose  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  somid. 
Where'er  the  king  of  fish  moves  on  before, 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  eye  still  earnest,  and  with  bill  inclined, 
He  picks  up  what  bis  patron  drops  behind. 
With  those  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale. 
And  is  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  whale '. 

Blest  genius  !  who  bestows  his  oil  and  pains 
On  each  dull  passage,  each  dull  book  contains; 
The  toil  more  grateful,  as  the  task  more  low: 
So  carrion  is  the  quarry  of  a  crow. 
Where  his  fam'd  author's  page  is  flat  and  poor. 
There,  most  exact  the  reading  to  restore ; 
By  dint  of  plodding,  and  by  sweat  of  face, 
A  bull  to  change,  a  blunder  to  replace  : 
Whatever  is  refuse  critically  gleaning, 
And  mending  nonsense  into  doubtful  meaning. 
For  this,  dread  Dennis,  (and  who  can  forbear. 
Dunce  or  not  dunce*,  relating  it,  to  stare?) 
His  head  though  jealous,  and  his  years  fourscore, 
Ev'n  Dennis  praises  3,  who  ne'er  prais'd  before ! 
For  this,  the  scholiast  claims  his  share  of  fame. 
And,  modest,  prints  his  own  with  Shakspeare's  name : 
How  justly.  Pope,  in  this  short  story  view ; 
Which  may  be  dull,  and  therefore  should  be  true. 

A  prelate,  {i&m*d  for  clearing  each  dark  text. 
Who  sense  with  sound,  and  truth  with  rhetoric  mixt. 
Once,  as  his  moving  theme  to  rapture  warm*d. 
Inspired  himself,  his  happy  hearers  charm'd. 
The  sermon  o*cr,  the  crowd  remained  behind, 
And  freely,  man  or  woman,  spoke  their  mind : 
AH  said  they  lik'd  the  lecture  from  their  soul. 
And  each,  remembering  something,  prais*d   the 
At  last  an  honest  sexton  join*d  the  throng;  [whole. 
(For  as  the  theme  was  large,  their  talk  was  long) 
"  Neighbours,*' he  cry'd,"  my  conscience  bids  me  tell, 
Thdugh  'twas  the  doctor  preach'd— I  toll'd  the  bell.* 

'  This  remarkable  bird  is  called  the  Strundt- 
Jager.  Here  you  see  how  he  purchases  his  food : 
and  the  same  author,  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken,  tells  us  further,  how  he  comes  by  his  drink. 
You  may  see  him,  adds  the  Dutchman,  frequently 
pursuing  a  sort  of  sea-mew,  called  Kulgc-Gehef, 
whom  he  torments  incessantly  to  make  him  void 
an  excrement ;  which,  being  liquid,  serves  him,  I 
imagine,  for  drink.  See  a  Collection  of  Voyages 
to  the  North. 

*  Quis  talia  fando 

Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  &c.       Virg. 

3  See  the  Dedication  of  his  Remarks  on  the  Dun- 
ciad  to  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald. 


In  this  the  critic's  folly  most  is  shown : 
Ts  there  a  genius  all-unlike  his  own, 
With  learning  elegant,  with  wit  well  hred. 
And,  as  in  books,  in  men  and  manners  read; 
HimFclf  with  poring  erudition  blind, 
Unknowing,  as  unknown  of  human  kind ; 
That  writer  he  s^elects  with  aukward  aim 
His  sense,  at  once,  to  mimic  and  to  maim. 
So  Flor'o  is  a  fop,  with  half  a  nose  : 
So  fat  West  Indian  planters  dress  as  beaux. 
Thus,  gay  Pctronius  was  a  l>utc'hman's  chdce. 
And  Horace,  strange  to  say,  ttin'd  Bcnt'ey's  voice. 

Horace,  whom  all  the  Graces  taught  to  please, 
Mix'd  mirth  with  morals,  eloquence  with  ease; 
His  genius  srx^ial,  a<:  his  judgment  clear; 
When  frolic,  prudent ;  smiling  when  severe; 
Secure,  each  temper,  and  each  taste  to  hit. 
His  was  the  curious  happiness  of  wit. 
Skill'd  in  that  noblest  science,  how  to  live ; 
Wliich  learning  may  direct,  but  Heaven  must  give; 
Grave  with  Agrippa,  with  Maecenas  gay ; 
Among  the  fair,  but  Just  as  wise  as  they : 
First  in  the  friendships  of  the  great  enroli'd. 
The  St  Johns,  Boyles,  and  Lytteltons,  of  old. 

While  Bentley,  long  to  wrangling  schools  confin*4* 
And,  but  by  books,  acquainted  with  mankind. 
Dares,  in  the  fulness  of  the  pedant's  pride. 
Rhyme,  though  no  genius;  though  no  judge,  decide. 
Yet  he,  prime  pattern  of  the  captious  art, 
Out-tibbalding  poor  Tibbald,  tops  his  part  : 
Holds  high  the  scourge  o'er  each  fam'd  authot's 

head; 
Nor  are  their  graves  a  refuge  for  the  dead. 
To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wit. 
He  makes  them  write  what  never  poet  writ : 
The  Roman  Muse  arraigns  his  mangling  pen ; 
And  Paradise,  by  him,  is  lost  aga'n^. 
Such  was  his  doom  impos'd  by  Heaven's  decree. 
With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  sec. 
The  low  to  swell,  to  level  the  sublime. 
To  blast  all  beauty,  and  beprose  all  rhyme. 
Great  eldest-bom  of  Dullness,  blind  and  bold ! 
Tyrant !  mote  cruel  than  Procrustes  old ; 
Who,  to  his  iron-bed,  by  torture,  fits, 
Their  nobler  part,  the  souk  of  suffering  wits. 

Such  is  the  man,  who  heaps  his  head  with  bays^ 
And  calls  on  human  kind  to  sound  his  praise. 
For  points  transplac'd  with  curious  want  of  skill. 
For  flatten'd  sounds,  and  sense  amended  ill. 
So  wise  Caligula,  in  days  of  yore, 
His  helmet  fill'd  with  |>ebbles  on  the  shore, 
Swore  he  had  rifled  Ocean's  rich  spoils, 
And  claim'd  a  trophy  for  his  martial  toils. 

Yet  be  his  merits,  with  his  faults,  confest : 
Fair-dealing,  as  the  plainest,  is  the  best* 
Long  lay  the  critic's  work,  with  trifles  stor'd, 
Admir'd  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  ador'd. 

^  This  sagacious  scholiast  is  plca<^ed  to  create  an 
imaginary  editor  of  Miltju ;  who,  he  says,  by  his 
blunders,  interpolations,  and  vile  alterations,  lost 
Paradise  a  second  time.  This  is  a  jxistulatum 
which  surely  none  of  his  readers  can  have  the  heart 
to  deny  him ;  because  otherwise  he  wcild  have 
wanted  a  fair  opportunity  of  calling  Milton  him- 
self, in  the  person  of  this  phantom,  fool,  ignorant, 
idiot,  and  the  like  critical  compellations,  which  he 
plentifully  bestows  on  him.  But,  though  he  had 
no  taste  in  poetry,  he  was  otherwise  a  man  of  very 
considerable  abilities,  and  of  great  erudition. 
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Men,  so  well  read,  who  confidently  wrdte, 

Their  readers  could  have  ^worn,  were  men  of  note : 

To  pass  upon  the  crowd  for  great  or  rare. 

Aim  not  to  make  them  knowing,  make  them  stare. 

For  these  blind  notaries  good  Bentley  gricvM, 

Writ  English  notes— and  mankind  undeceivM : 

In  such  clear  light  the  serious  fully  plac'd, 

Ev'n  thou,  Browne  Willis,  thou  may*st  sec  the  jest 

But  what  c.in  cure  onr  vanity  of  mind, 
Deaf  t4>  reproof,  and  to  discovery  blind  ? 
I^et  Crookr,  a  brother  scholiast  Shakspeare  call, 
TibbaM,  to  He!(iod-(^ooke  rrtums  the  ball. 
So  runs  the  circle  still :  in  th  s,  we  see 
The  lackics  of  the  great  and  leamM  agree. 
If  Britain^s  nobles  mix  in  high  debate. 
Whence  Europe,  in  suspeiwe,  attends  her  fate ; 
In  mimic  session  their  grave  footmen  meet, 
Reduce  an  army,  or  equip  a  fleet : 
And,  riv3ir[ng  the  critic's  lotty  style, 
Mere  Tom  and  Dick  are  Stanhope  and  Argyll. 

Yet  those,  whom  pride  and  dulness  join  to  bUnd, 
To  narrow  cares  in  narrow  space  con&i'd, 
Thoagh  with  big  titles  each  his  fellow  greets, 
Are  but  to  wiU,  as  scavengers  to  streets : 
The  humble  black-guards  of  a  Pope  or  Gay, 
To  tmish  off  dnst,  and  wipe  their  spots  away. 

Or,  if  not  trivial,  harmful  is  their  art ; 
Fume  to  the  head,  or  poison  to  the  heart. 
Mliere  ancient  authcMis  hmt  at  things  obscene. 
The  scholiast  speaks  out  broadly  what  they  mean. 
Disclosing  each  dark  vice,  well  lost  to  fame, 
And  adding  fuel  to  redundant  flame. 
He,  sober  pimp  to  Lechery,  explains 
What  Caprese's  Isle,  or  V — ^'s  Alcove  contains : 
Why  Paulus,  for  his  sordid  temper  known. 
Was  lavish,  to  his  fisther*s  wife  alone : 
^liy  those  food  female  visits  duly  paid 
To  tuneful  Incuba ;  and  what  her  trade : 
How  modern  love  has  made  so  many  martyrs, 
And  which  keeps  oftenest,  lady  C — ,  or  Chartres. 

But  who  the'.r  various  follies  can  explain  ? 
The  tale  is  infinite,  the  task  were  vain. 
'Twere  to  read  new-jrear  odes  in  search  of  thought; 
To  sum  the  libels  Pryn  or  Withers  wrote ; 
To  guess,  ere  one  epistle  saw  the  light ', 
How  many  dunces  met,  and  clubM  their  mite ; 
To  vouch  for  truth  what  Welsted  prints  of  Pope, 
Or  from  the  brother-boobies  steal  a  trcn>e. 
That  be  the  part  of  persevering  Wass  ^, 
With  pen  of  lead ;  or,  Amall,  thine  of  brass ; 
A  tevt  for  Henley,  or  a  gloss  for  Hearne, 
Who  loves  to  teach,  what  no  man  cares  to  learn. 

How  little,  knowledge  reaps  from  toils  like  these! 
Too  doubtful  to  direct,  too  poor  to  please. 
Yet,  critics^  would  your  tribe  deserve  a  name. 
And,  fairly  useful,  rise  to  honest  fome ; 
Fir^t,  from  the  h^d,  a  load  of  lumber  move. 
And,  from  the  volume,  all  yourselves  approve : 
For  patched  and  pilfer*d  fragments,  give  us  sense, 
Or  learning,  clear  from  leamM  impertinence, 

'  See  a  poem  pablished  some  time  ago  under 
that  title,  said  to  be  the  production  of  several  in- 
genious and  prolific  beads ;  one  contributing  a  si- 
mile, another  a  character,  and  a  certain  gentleman 
fmir  nhrewd  lines  wholly  made  up  of  astejislu. 

*  See  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Sallust;  and 
Rad,  if  yon  are  able,  the  Scholia  of  sixteen  anno- 
tators  by  him  ooUeeted,  bendei  his  own. 


Where  moral  meaning,  or  where  taste  presides 
And  wit  enlivens  but  what  reason  guides : 
Great  without  swelling,  without  meanness  plain. 
Serious,  not  silly  ;  spcTrtive,  but  not  vain; 
On  trifles  slight,  on  things  of  use  profound. 
In  quoting  sober,  and  in  judging  sound. 


VERSES 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF   ORANGE,  ON  HIS  VISinNR 
OXFORD,  IN  THE  YEAR   1 734. 

Receive,  IovM  prince,  the  tribute  of  our  praise. 
This  hasty  welcome,  in  unfinished  lays. 
At  best,  the  pomp  of  song,  the  paint  of  art. 
Display  the  genius,  but  not  speak  the  heart  ; 
And  oft,  as  ornament  must  truth  supply. 
Are  but  the  splendid  colouring  of'a  lie. 
These  need  not  here  ;  for  to  a  soul  like  thine, 
Truth,  plain  and  simple,  will  more  lovely  shkia. 
The  truly  good  but  wish  the  verse  sincere: 
They  court  no  flattery,  who  no  censure  fear. 

Such  Nassau  is,  the  fairest,  gentlest  mind. 
In  blooming  3'outh  the  Titus  of  mankind. 
Crowds,  who  to  hail  thy  wish'd  appearance  ran. 
Forgot  the  prince,  to  praise  and  love  the  man. 
Such  sense  with  sweetness,  grandeur  mix'd  with  ease! 
Our  nobler  youth  will  learn  of  thee  to  please : 
Thy  bright  example  shall  our  world  adorn, 
^Viid  charm,  in  gracious  princes,  yet  unborn. 

Nor  deem  this  verse  from  venal  art  proceeds, 
That  vice  of  courts,  the  soil  for  baneful  weeds. 
Here  Candour  dwells ;  here  honest  truths  are  taught, 
1  o  guide  and  govern,  not  disguise,  the  thought. 
See  these  enlighten'd  sages,  who  preside 
O'er  Learning's  empire;  see  the  }ninth  they  guide: 
Behold,  all  faces  are  in  transport  drest ! 
But  those  most  wonder,  who  discern  thee  best. 
At  sight  of  thee,  each  free-bom  heart  recetvet 
A  joy,  the  sight  of  princes  rarely  gives; 
From  tyrants  sprung,  and  oft  themselves  designed, 
By  Fate,  the  future  Neroes  of  their  kind: 
But  though  thy  blood,  we  know,  transmitted,  springs 
From  laiircll'd  heroes,  and  from  warrior-kings, 
I'hrough  that  high  scries,  we,  delighted,  trace 
The  friends  of  liberty,  and  human  race  ! 

Oh,  bom  to  glad  and  auimate  our  isle  ! 
For  thee,  our  heavens  look  pleas'd,  our  seasons  smile : 
For  thee,  late  object  of  our  tender  fears. 
When  thy  life  droopM,  and  Britain  was  in  tears, 
All-cheering  Health,  the  goddess  rosy-foir. 
Attended  by  soft  suns,  and  vernal  air,  [hour. 

Sought  those  fam'd  springs',  where,  each  afflictive 
Disease,  aiid  Age,  and  Pain,  invoke  her  power: 
She  came ;  and,  while  to  thee  the  current  flows, 
Pour'd  all  herself,  and  in  thy  cup  arose. 
Hence,  to  thy  cheek,  that  instant  bloom  derivM : 
HeiKC,  with  thy  health,  the  weeping  world  reviv'd  ! 

Proceed  to  emulate  thy  race  divine : 
A  life  of  action,  and  of  praise,  be  thine. 
Assert  the  titles  genuine  to  thy  blood. 
By  nature,  daring ;  but  by  reason,  good. 
So  great,  so  glorious  thy  forefathers  shone. 
No  son  of  theirs  must  hope  to  live  unknown : 
Their  deeds  will  place  thy  virtue  full  in  sight; 
Thy  vice,  if  vice  thou  hast,  in  stronger  light. 

«  Bath. 
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If  to  thy  (air  beghmings  nobly  true. 
Think  what  the  world  may  claim,  and  thoa  muft  do: 
The  honoiirB,  that  already  grace  thy  name. 
Have  fix*d  thy  choice,  and  firce  thee  into  fame. 
Ev*n  she,  bright  Anna,  whom  thy  worth  has  won. 
Inspires  thee  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun : 
Rich  in  all  outward  grace,  th*  exalted  fair 
Makes  the  soul's  beauty  her  peculiar  care. 
O,  be  your  nuptials  crown'd  with  glad  increase 
Of  sons,  in  war  renowned,  and  great  in  peace; 
Of  daughters,  fair  and  faithful,  to  supply 
The  patriot-race,  till  Nature's  self  shall  die  ! 


VERSES 

OCCASIONKD  BY  DR.  PRAZER*8  aBBtJILDnrG  PABT  OF  TBI 
UNIVEasmr  op  ABEtDSElf. 

In  times  long  past,  ere  Wealth  was  Learning's  foe, 
And  dar^d  despise  the  worth  he  would  not  know; 
Ere  mitred  Pride,  which  arts  alone  had  raisM, 
Those  very  arts,  in  others  saw,  unprais'd ; 
Friend  to  mankind  *,  a  prelate,  good  and  great, 
7*he  Muses  courted  to  this  safe  retreat : 
Fix'd  each  foir  virgin,  decent,  in  her  cell. 
With  learned  Leisure,  and  with  Peace  to  dwell. 
The  fabric  finished,  to  the  sovereign's  fame ', 
His  own  neglecting,  he  transferred  his  claim. 
Here,  by  successive  worthies,  well  was  taught 
Whatever  enlightens  or  exalts  the  thought 
With  labour  planted,  and  improved  with  care. 
The  various  tree  of  knowledge  flourished  fisir: 
Soft  and  serene  the  kindly  seasons  roll'd. 
And  Science  long  ei^oy'd  her  age  of  gold. 

Now,  dire  reverse !  impair'd  by  lapse  of  jrean, 
A  fisUing  waste  the  Muses*  seat  appears. 
O'er  her  gray  roofs,  with  baneful  ivy  bound, 
Time,  sure  destroyer,  walks  his  hostile  round : 
Silent,  and  slow,  and  ceaseless  in  his  toil. 
He  mines  each  wall,  he  moulders  every  pile ! 
Ruin  hangs  hovering  o'er  the  fated  place : 
And  dnmb  Oblivion  comes  with  mended  pace. 
Sad  Learning's  genius,  with  a  father's  fear. 
Beheld  the  total  desolation  near : 
Beheld  the  Muses  stretch  the  wing  to  fly ; 
And  fix'd  on  Heaven  his  sorrow-streaming  eye ! 

From  Heaven,  in  that  dark  liour,  commission'd 
Mild  Charity,  ev'n  there  the  foremost  name,     [came 
Swift  Pity  flew  before  her,  softly  bright ; 
At  whose  felt  influence,  Nature  smil'd  with  light 

**  Hear,  and  rejoice  l" — the  gracious  power  begun— 
•*  Already,  fir'd  by  me,  thy  favourite  son 
This  ruin'd  scone  remarks  with  filial  eyes ; 
And,  from  its  fall,  bids  fairer  fabrics  rise. 
Ev'n  now,  behold !  where  crumbling  fragments  gray, 
In  dust  dcep-bury'd,  lost  to  memory  lay. 
The  column  swells,  the  well-knit  arches  bend, 
The  round  dome  widens,  and  the  roofs  ascend ! 

**  Nor  ends  the  bounty  thus :  by  him  bcstow'd. 
Here,  Science  shall  her  richest  stores  unload. 
Whate'er,  long-bid.  Philosophy  has  found ; 
Or  the  Muse  sung,  with  living  laurel  crown'd; 
Or  History  descry'd,  far-looking  sage. 
In  the  dark  doubtfulness  of  distant  age  ; 

*  Bishop  Elphinstone. 

'  Calling  it  King's  College,  in  compliment  to 
James  IL  | 


These,  thy  best  wealth,  with  curious  choice  combin'6. 
Now  treasur'd  here,  shall  form  the  studious  mind : 
To  wits  unborn  the  wanted  succours  give, 
And  Are  the  bard,  whom  Genius  means  to  live. 

"  But,  teach  thy  sons  the  gentle  laws  of  peace; 
liet  low  Self-love  and  pedant  Discord  cease: 
Their  object  tnith,  utility  their  aim. 
One  social  spirit  reign,  in  all  the  same. 
Thu«;  aided  arts  shall  with  fresh  vigour  shoot; 
Their  cultur'd  blossoms  ripon'd  into  fruit; 
Thy  faded  star  dispense  a  brighter  ray, 
And  each  glad  Muse  renew  her  noblest  lay." 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  SIEGE  OF  DAMASCUfi. 
SPOKEN  BY  LORD  SANDWICH. 

WufcN  arts  and  arms,  beneath  Eliza's  smile, 

Spread  wide  their  influence  o'er  th^s  happy  islc^ 

A  golden  reign,  uncurst  with  party  rage, 

Tljat  foe  to  taste,  and  tyrant  of  our  age; 

Ere  all  our  leammg  in  a  libel  lay. 

And  all  our  talk,  in  politics,  or  play : 

The  statesman  oft  would  soothe  his  toils  with  wft. 

What  Spenser  sung,  and  Nature's  Shakspeare  writ; 

Or  to  the  laurell'd  grove,  at  times,  retire. 

There,  woo  the  Muse,  and  wake  the  moving  lyre. 

As  fair  examples,  like  ascending  mom, 
The  world  at  once  enlighten  and  adorn ; 
From  them  difliis'd,  the  gentle  arts  of  peace 
Shot  brightening  o'er  the  land,  with  swift  increase: 
Rough  Nature  soften'd  into  grace  and  ease ; 
Sense  grew  polite,  and  Science  sought  to  please. 

Reliev'd  from  yon  rude  scene  of  party-din. 
Where  opj'n  Baseness  vies  with  secret  Sin, 
And  safe  embower'd  in  Wobum's  '  airy  grove^ 
Let  us  recall  the  times  our  taste  approves; 
Awaken  to  our  aid  the  mourning  Muse ; 
Through  every  bo<om  tender  thought  infuse ; 
Melt  angry  Faction  into  moral  sense. 
And  to  his  guests  a  Bedford's  soul  dispense. 

And  now,  while  Spring  extends  her  smiling  reigiy 
Qret»n  on  the  mountain,  flowery  in  the  plain ; 
While  genial  Nature  breathes,  frwrn  hill  and  dale. 
Health,  fragrance,  gladness,  in  the  living  gale ; 
The  various  softness,  stealing  through  the  heart. 
Impressions  sweetly  social,  will  impart. 
When  sad  Eudocia  pours  her  hopeless  woe, 
The  tear  of  pity  will  unbidden  flow ! 
When  erring  Phocyas,  whom  wild  passions  blind. 
Holds  up  himself,  a  minror  for  mankind ; 
An  equal  eye  on  our  own  hearts  we  turn. 
Where  frailties  lurk,  where  fond  affections  bum< 
And,  conscious.  Nature  is  in  all  the  same. 
We  mourn  the  guilty,  while  the  guilt  we  blame  j 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  BROTHERS, 
A  TRAGEDY,    BY  DR.  YOUNG. 

To  woman,  sure,  the  most  severe  afHietion 

Is,  from  these  fellows,  point-blank  contradiction. 

^  The  Siegpe  of  Damascus  was  acted  at  Wobum* 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford^  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  ami 


PI10L0GUE.,.IMPR0MPTU...EPIGRAMS. 


IS 


at — T  wiih  he  would  appear— 
ve  it  him — but  you  fihall  heai^— 
quoth  I — and  curtsey'd  as  1  spoke— 
enow,  expects  and  loves  a  jok^— 
mour  them :  for,  right  or  wrong, 
ver  like  the  same  thing  long, 
they  strut,  huflf,  swedhr,  harangue:— 
il — tliey  sneak  aside,  and  hang: 
•peace  !  peace  !  is  all  their  cry : 
nade — ^then,  blood  I  they  '11  fight 


le. 


» 


alking  thus,  I  meant  no  treason : 
ought,  you  see,  the  man  to  reasoo* 
biks,  'tis  labour  lost  to  strive : 
le  will  neither  lead  nor  drive, 
nd  haw'd;  then,  waking  from  his 

reach  to  you  his  moral  scheme. 

oth  !  to  benefit  the  nation ! 

d  whim  of  pious  propagation ' ! 

2re — the  man  must  be  a  widgeon: — 

pagate — but  not  Religion. 

,  to  give  the  Devil  his  due, 

leme,  though  strange,  is  wholly  new : 

novelty  then  recommend  it } 

ig,  from  caprice  befriend  it. 

outs,  make  him  a  while  your  pusion, 

t  virtue  be  the  fashion : 

il  or  imagin'd  blunders, 

e,  nine  days,  like  other  wonders. 


PROLOGUE 

THOMSON'S  AGAMEMNON  *. 

isive  night,  at  length,  appears, 
ery  author's  hopes  and  fears, 
>ribe  applause,  poor  poets  try ! 
>  of  wit  they  court  and  lie : 
)eg  it,  as  an  alms ;  and  those, 
ster  dazzle  and  impose. 
*arful,  nor  securely  vain, 
honest  ways,  that  grace  obtain ; 
e-bom  wit,  be  fairly  try'd : 
I^andour,  fairly  too,  decide, 
iend,  who  blindly  comes  to  praise ; 
le — but  whom  his  faults  may  raise, 
lerous  pride,  that  bids  him  own, 
use,  by  noble  means  alone ; 
in  the  judgment,  wake  the  heart, 
e,  and  directing  Art; 
rought,  as  may  applause  command 
judging  head,  than  thundering  hand, 
the  moral  we  would  teach — 
and  practise  what  we  preach— 
approach  with  care  to  shun ; 
o  once  engages,  is  undone, 
greater  crimes,  and  link  so  strait, 
accident,  at  last  is  fate : 

lODs  of  distinction,  in  the  month  of 

arising  from  this  play  were  intended 
the  author,  to  the  Society  for  pro- 
ian  Knowledge. 

>logue  to  Sophonisba,  a  joint  pro- 
and  Mallet's,  in  the  twelfth  volume 


Guilt's  hapless  servant  sinks  into  a  slave ; 
And  Virtue's  last  sad  stragglings  cannot  save. 
**  As  such  our  fair  attempt,  we  hope  to  see 
Our  judges,— here  at  least— from  influence  free : 
One  place, — unbiass'd  yet  by  party-rage, — 
Where  only  Honour  votes — the  British  stage. 
We  ask  for  justice,  for  indulgence  sue : 
Our  last  best  licence  must  proceed  from  you.'' 


IMPROMPn^ 

OH  A  LADT,  WHO  HAD  PASSED  SOMB  TfMB  IN  PtAYlNQ 
WITH  A  VERY  TOUNQ  CIHtD. 

Why,  on  this  least  of  little  misses. 
Did  Celia  waste  so  many  kisses  ? 
Quoth  Love,  who  stood  behind  and  smil'd, 
"  She  kiss'd  the  father  iu  the  child." 


EPIGRAM, 

OH  SEBIMG  TWO  mSONS  PASS  lY  IN  VEIY  DIPFUElTf 

EQUIPAGES. 

In  modern  as  in  ancient  days. 

See  what  the  Muses  have  to  brag  on: 

The  player  iq  his  own  post-chaise  ; 
The  poet  in  a  carrier's  waggon ! 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  A  CERTAIN  LORD's  PASSION  POR  A  SINGER4 

Nerina's  angel-vdce  delights ;  \ 

Nerina's  devil-fisce  affrights:  ^ 

How  whimsical  her  Strrphon^  fate, 
Condemn'd  at  once  to  like  and  hate ! 
But  be  she  cruel,  be  she  kind, 
Love  \  strike  her  dumb,  or  make  him  blind. 


A  SIMILB  IN  PRIOR, 
APPLIED  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON, 

Dear  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  pop* 
'lliy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 
There,  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  see — 
'TIS  but  by  way  of  simile — 
A  squirrel  spetyl  its  little  rage. 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage  ? 
MovM  in  the  orb,  pleas'd  with  the  chimes. 
The  foolish  creature  thinks  it  climbs; 
But  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire. 
It  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  this  little  peer. 
So  busy  and  so  bustling  here; 
For  ever  flirting  up  and  down. 
And  frisking  round  his  cage,  the  town. 
A  world  of  nothing  in  his  chat, 
Of  who  said  this,  and  who  did  that : 
With  similies,  that  never  hit; 
Vivacity,  that  has  no  wit; 
Schemes  laid  this  hour,  the  next  foTFakeo^ 
Advice  oft  ask'd,  but  nevei'  taken : 


.d 
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Still  whirl*d,  by  every  rising  whim, 
From  that  to  this,  from  her  to  him  ; 
And  when  he  hath  his  circle  nm. 
He  ends — just  where  he  first  begun. 


MALLETS  POEMS. 


ON  AN  AMOROUS  OLD  MAN.      ^ 

Sull  hovering  round  the  fidr  at  sixty-four, 

Unfit  to  love,  unable  to  give  o*cr ; 

A  flesh-fly,  that  just  flutters  (m  the  wing, 

Awake  to  buz,  but  not  alive  to  sting ; 

Brisk  where  lie  cannot,  backward  where  he  can  ; 

The  teazing  ghost  of  the  departed  man. 


ON  L  H.,  ESQ, 


Ths  youth  had  wit  himself,  and  could  afford 

A  witty  neighbour  his  good  word. 
Though  scandal  was  his  joy,  he  would  not  swear: 

An  oath  had  made  the  ladies  stare ; 
At  them  he  duly  drcss'd,  but  without  passion : 

His  only  mistress  was  the  fashion. 
His  verse  with  fency  glittcr'd,  cold  and  faint; 

His  pr€»e,  with  sense,  correctly  quaint. 

Trifles  he  lovM  ;  he  tasted  arts : 
At  once  a  fribble,  and  a  man  of  parts. 


A  FRAGMENT, 


*    *     * 

Fair  mom  ascends :  soft  zephyr^s  wing 
O'er  hill  and  vale  renews  the  spring: 
Where,  sown  profusely,  herb  and  flower, 
Of  balmy  smell,  of  healing  power. 
Their  souls  in  fragrant  dews  exhale. 
And  breathe  fresh  life  in  every  gale. 
Here,  spreads  a  green  expanse  of  plainly 
Where,  sweetly  pensive.  Silence  reigns; 
-  And  there,  at  utmost  stretch  of  eye, 
A  mountain  fades  into  the  sky ; 
While  winding  round,  diffused  and  deep, 
A  river  rolls  with  sounding  sweep. 
Of  human  art  no  traces  near, 
I  seem  alone  with  Nature  here ! 

Here  are  thy  walks,  O  sacred  Health ! 
The  monarch's  bliss,  the  beggar's  wealth; 
The  seasoning  of  all  good  below ! 
The  sovereign  friend  in  joy  or  woe  1 
O  thou,  most  courted,  most  despis'd, 
And  but  in  absence  duly  priz'd ! 
Pbwer  of  the  soft  and  rosy  face ! 
The  vivid  pulse,  the  vermil  grace, 
The  spirits  when  they  gayest  shine. 
Youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  all  are  thine  ! 
O  Sun  of  life !  whose  heavenly  ray 
lights  up,  and  cheers,  our  various  day. 
The  turbulence  of  hopes  and  fears. 
The  storm  of  Pat^the  cloud  of  years, 
Till  Nature,  with  thy  parting  light. 
Reposes  late  in  Death's  calm  night : 
Flei  from  the  trophy'd  roofs  of  state, 
Abodes  of  splendid  Pain  and  Hate ; 
Fled  from  tiie  couch,  where,  in  sweet  sle^. 
Hot  Riot  would  his  anguish  steep. 


But  tosses  through  the  midnight  shades 

Of  death,  of  life,  alike  afraid ;       ' 

For  ever  fled  to  shady  cell, 

Where  Temperance,  where  the  Muses  dwdl ; 

Tliou  oft  art  seen,  at  early  dawn. 

Slow-pacing  o'er  the  breezy  lawn : 

Or  on  the  brow' of  mountain  high. 

In  silence  feasting  ear  and  eye, 

With  song  and  prospect,  which  abound 

From  Urds,  and  woods  and  waters  rounds 

But  when  the  Sun,  with  noontide  ray. 
Flames  forth  intolerable  day; 
While  Heat  sits  fervent  on  the  plain. 
With  Thirst  and  Languor  in  his  train ; 
All  nature  sickening  in  the  blaze  : 
Thou,  in  the  wild  and  woody  maze, 

That  clouds  the  vale  with  umbrage  deep. 
Impendent  from  the  neighbouring  steep. 

Will  find  betimes  a  calm  retreat. 

Where  breathing  Cooln(*ss  has  her  seat 
There,  plnng'd  amid  the  shadows  brdWn^ 

Imagination  lays  him  down; 

Attentive,  in  his  airy  mood, 

To  every  murmur  of  the  wood : 

The  bee  in  yonder  flowery  nook ; 

The  chidings  of  the  headlong  brook ; 

The  green  leaf  shivering  in  the  gale  ; 

The  warbling  hill,  the  lowing  vale  ; 

The  distant  woodman's  echoing  stroke  ; 

The  thunder  of  th^  fid  ling  oak. 

From  thought  to  thought  in  vision  led. 

He  holds  high  converse  with  the  dead  ; 

Sages,  or  poets.     Ste  they  rise  ? 

And  shadowy  skim  before  his  eyes. 

Hark !  Orpheus  strikes  the  Ijrre  again. 

That  softens  savages  to  men: 

Lo !  Socrates,  the  sent  of  Heaven, 

To  whom  its  moral  will  was  given. 

Fathers  and  friends  of  human  kind. 

They  form'd  the  nations,  or  refin'd ; 

With  all  that  mends  the  head  and  heart. 

Enlightening  truth,  adorning  art. 

While  thus  I  mus'd  beneath  the  shade. 

At  once  the  sounding  breeze  was  laid : 

And  Nature,  by  the  unknown  law. 

Shook  deep  with  reverential  awe. 

Dumb  Silence  grew  upon  the  hour: 

A  browner  night  mvolv'd  the  bower : 

When,  issuing  from  the  inmost  wood, 

Appear'd  fair  Freedom's  genius  good. 

O  Freedom  !  sovereign  boon  of  Heaven  ; 

Great  charter,  with  our  being  given ; 

For  which  the  patrot,  and  the  sage. 

Have  planned,  have  bled  through  every  age ! 

Hig^  privilege  of  human  race. 

Beyond  a  mortal  monarch's  grace : 
Who  could  not  give,  nor  can  reclaim. 
What  but  from  God  immediate  came  ! 


CUPID  AND  HYMEN; 

OK,  THE 
WEDDING-DAY. 

Thb  rising  mom,  serenely  still. 
Had  brightening  spread  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
Not  those  loose  b«ims  that  wanton  play. 
To  light  the  mirth  of  giddy  May; 


CUPID  AND  HYMEN. 
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1  red  hcatR  m  burn  the  plain, 

It  Summer's  feverish  reign : 

S  all  equal,  siofl  and  sober, 

the  second  of  October ; 

:he  pair,  whwe  weddin<-day 

1  now  j^ids  with  annual  ray. 

hen,  where  our  ji^uod-natur'd  Thames  i^ 

ur  short  miles  above  St.  James's, 

5ns,  with  silver-streaming  wave, 

Ips  of  earth-born  Pride  to  lave, 

air  two  gods  were  soaring ; 

utney-cits  beneath  lay  snoring:, 

deep  in  dreams  of  ten  per  cent. 

;  to  their  dear  country  lent : 

s  of  no  inferior  fame, 

incient  wits  with  reverence  name; 

wiser  modems  much  disparage — 

the  gods  of  love  and  marriage. 

upid  first,  his  wit  to  show, 

g  a  mere  modem  beau, 

itmost  aim  is  idle  mirth, 

-just  as  cuxoombs  look  on  Earth : 

i$M  his  ehin,  then  cock'd  his  hat, 

•  this  common-place  chit-chat. 

!  on  the  wing,  by  break  of  dawn ! 
»ther" — there  he  forc'd  a  yawn — 
;  men,  sunk  in  sleep  profound, 
ist,  ere  night,  be  gag'd  and  bound ! 
ving  once  put  on  thy  chain, 
(,  may  ne*er  sleep  sound  agun. 
le  wits :  but  wiser  folks 
Ty,  and  contemn  their  jokes : 
ow,  each  better  bliKS  b  thine, 
rtar,  genuine  from  the  vine  ! 
c's  own  hand  that  nectar  pours, 
ever  fails,  nor  ever  sours ; 

it  so :  yet  there  are  foob,  '  ^ 
-p  demur  to  former  rules;       \ 
gh  profanely  at  their  be^rs,  \ 

no  frci^om  plac*d  in  fetters  ;,•' 

I  or  ill,  jog  on  through  life 
that  sovereign  bliss,  a  wife. 

eac  at  least,  these  sad  dogs  free, 
with  Bacchus  and  with  me; 
,  in  Middlesex,  or  Surrey, 
e  cold  beef,  and  Fanny  Murray." 
?upid — and  with  such  a  leer. 
Id  have  sworn  'twas  Ltgonier. 
ymen  soberly  rcply'd, 
an  air  of  conscious  pride  : 
come  from  yonder  wretched  scene, 

II  U  venal,  false,  and  mean," 
on  London  as  he  spoke) 

el  not  at  thy  dull  .ioke ; 

uch  cant  to  hear  thee  vapour, 

er  linM  with  South-sea  paper ; 

rows  fcather'd,  at  the  tail, 

lia-bonds,  for  hearts  on  sale ; 

ler  ends  too,  as  is  meet, 

ith  gold  points  from  Lombard-street. 

Vat  thou  for  a  moment  quit 

8  of  fashionable  wit, 

«ume  thy  nobler  name — 

t  way,  where  I  turn  my  flame — " 

and  held  his  torch  inclined, 

omted  so,  still  brighter  8hin*d — 

yon  couple,  arm  in  arm, 

eight  years,  have  known  to  charm ; 

le  they  wear  my  willing;  chains,   . 

re  Kwear  that  neither  feigns.        \ 


This  mom,  that  bound  their  mutual  vow. 
That  blest  them  first,  and  blesses  now, 
They  gratefiil  hail !  and,  from  the  soul. 
With  thousands  o'er  both  heads  may  roll ; 
Tdl,  from  life's  banquet,  either  guest,   | 
Embracing,  may  retire  to  rest.  \ 

Come  then,  all  raillery  laud  aside. 
Let  this  their  day  serenely  glide: 
M'ith  mine  thy  serious  aim  un  tc. 
And  both  some  proper  guests  invite ; 
That  not  one  minute's  running  sand 
May  find  their  pleasures  at  a  stand." 

At  th*s  severe  and  sad  rebuke,       \ 
Enough  to  make  a  coxcomb  puke;     J 
Poor  Cupid,  blushing,  shnigg'd  and  winc*d,  ■ 
Not  yet  consenting,  though  oonvinc'd  : 
For  'tis  your  witliiii^'s  greatest  terrour, 
Ev'n  when  he  feels,  to  own,  his  errour. 
Yet,  wth  a  look  of  arch  grimace. 
He  took  his  penitential  face : 
Said,  "  'twas,  perhaps,  the  surer  play. 
To  give  your  grave  good  souls  their  way : 
That,  as  tme  humour  was  grown  scarce, 
He  cho^e  to  see  a  sober  farce; 
For,  of  all  cattle  and  all  fowl. 
Your  solemn-looking  ass  and  owl 
RaisM  much  nioro  mirth,  he  durst  aver  it, 
Than  those  jack-puddings,  pug  and  parrot." 

He  said,  and  eastward  spread  his  wing. 
From  London  some  few  friends^to  bring. 
His  brother  too,  with  sober  cheer. 
For  the  same  end  did  westward  steer : 
But  first,  a  pensive  Love  forlorn. 
Who  three  long  weeping  years  has  borne 
His  torch  rcvers'd,  and  all  around. 
Where  once  it  flam'd,  with  cjrpresa  bound. 
Sent  ofi",  to  call  a  neighbouring  friend. 
On  whom  the  mournful  train  attend : 
And  bid  him,  this  one  day,  at  least. 
For  such  a  pair,  at  such  a  feast. 
Strip  off  the  sable  veil,  and  wear 
His  once-gay  look  and  happier  air. 

But  Hymen,  speeding  forward  still, 
Obscrv'd  a  man '  on  Richmond-hill, 
Who  now  first  tries  a  ^untry  life ; 
Perhap?,  to  fit  him  for  a  wife. 
But,  though  not  much  on  this  he  reckon'd. 
The  passing  god  look'd  in  and  beckon'd : 
He  knows  him  rich  in  social  mcrir, 
With  independent  taste  and  spirit; 
Though  he  will  laugh  with  men  of  whim. 
For  fear  such  men  should  laugh  at  him. 

But  lo,  already  on  his  way. 
In  due  observance  of  the  day, 
A  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Nine, 
Who  can,  hut  seldom  cares  to  shine. 
And  one  sole  virtue  would  arrive  at^ 
To  keep  his  many  virtues  private : 
Who  tends,  well  pleas'd,  yet  as  by  stealth. 
His  lov'd  companion's  ease  and  health: 
Or  in  his  garden,  barring  out 
The  noise  of  every  neighbouring  rout. 
At  pensive  hour  of  eve  and  prime, 
Marks  bow  the  various  hand  joK  Time 
Now  feeds  and  rears,  now  starves  and  flooghteni, 
Hit  Tegetable  sons  and  dangfaterk 


'  A.  Mitchell,  etc|.  nmiister  at  the  ooart  of 

Prussia. 
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While  these  are  on  their  way,  behold  I 
Ban  Cupid,  from  his  London-fold, 
Fint  seeks  and  sends  his  new  lord  Warden  * 
Of  all  the  nymphs  in  Covent-Garden : 
Brave  as  the  sirord  he  wears  in  fight; 
Sincere,  and  briefly  in  the  right ; 
¥^om  never  minister  or  king 
Saw  meanly  cringing  in  their  ring. 

A  second  see !  of  special  note. 
Plump  Comns  '  in  a  colonePs  coat ; 
Whom  wei  this  day,  expect  from  hr, 
A  jolly  first-rate  man  of  war ; 
On  whom  we  boldly  dare  repose, 

•  To  meet  our  friends,  or  meet  our  foes. 

Or  comes  a  brother  in  his  stead  ? 
.  Strong-body'd  too,  and  strong  of  head  i 
)  Who,  in  whatever  path  he  goes, 
I  Still  looks  right  on  before  his  nose ; 
And  holds  it  little  less  than  treason, 

•  To  baulk  his  stomach  or  his  reason, 
i  True  to  his  mistress  and  bis  meat, 

I  He  eats  to  love,  and  loves  to  eat 

last  comes  a  virgin — ^pray  admire  her ! 

Cupid  himself  attends,  to  squire  her : 

A  welcome  guest !  we  much  had  mist  her ; 

'  For  tis  our  Kitty,  or  his  sister. 

But,  Cupid,  let  no  knave  or  fool 

Snap  up  this  lamb,  to  shear  her  wool ; 

No  Teague  of  that  unblushing  band, 

Just  landed,  or  about  to  land ; 

Thieves  from  the  womb,  and  trainM  at  muta 

To  steal  an  heiress  or  a  purse. 

No  scraping,  saving,  saucy  cit. 

Sworn  foe  of  breeding,  worth,  and  wit } 

No  half-form 'd  insect  of  a  peer, 

With  neither  land  nor  conscience  clear; 

Who  if  he  can,  'tis  all  he  can  do^ 

Just  spell  the  motto  on  his  landau. 

From  all,  from  each  of  these  defend  her ; 

But  thou  and  Hjrmen  both  befriend  her. 

With  truth,  taste,  honour,  in  a  mate, 

And  much  good  sense,  and  some  estate. 
But  now,  suppose  th'  assembly  met. 

And  round  the  table  cordial  set ; 

While  in  fair  order,  to  their  wish, 

Plain  Neatness  sends  up  every  dish, 

And  Pleasure  at  the  side-board  standi^ 

A  nectar'd  goblet  in  his  hands. 

To  pour  libations,  in  due  measure. 

As  Reason  wills  when  joinM  with  Pleasure— > 

Let  these  white  moments  all  be  gay, 

Without  one  cloud  of  dim  allay: 

In  every  foce  let  joy  be  seen, 

As  truth  sincere,  as  hope  serene : 

Let  fiiendship,  love,  and  wit  combine, 

To  flavour  both  the  meat  and  wine. 

With  that  ricli  relish  to  each  sense. 

Which  they,  and  they  alone,  dispense ; 

Let  musio  too  their  mirth  prolong. 

With  warbled  air  and  festive  song : 

*  The  late  general  Skelton.  He  had  just  then 
purchased  a  house  in  Henrietta-street. 

3  The  late  col.  Caroline  Scott;  who,  though  ex* 
tremely  corpulent,  was  uncommonly  active  ;  and 
who,  to  much  skill,  spirit,  and  bravery,  as  an  officer, 
joined  the  greatest  gentleness  of  manners  as  a  com- 
panion and  firiend.  He  died  a  sacrifice  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  service  of  the  East-Indii^  Coippanyi  at 
Bei9galy  in  the  year  1735, 


Then,  when  at  eve,  the  star  of  love 
Glows  with  soft  radiance  firom  above. 
And  each  companionable  guest 
Withdraws,  repienish'd,  not  opprest, 
I^t  each,  weli-pleasM,  at  parting  say — 
"  My  life  be  such  a  wedding-day !" 


EPIGRAM: 

WRITTEN  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  M.DCCLX. 

When  Churchill  led  his  legions  on, 
Wcess  still  foUow'd  where  be  shone. 
And  are  those  triumphs,  with  the  dead. 
All  from  his  house,  for  over  fled  } 
Not  so :  by  softer  surer  arms. 
They  yet  survive  in  fieauty's  charms ; 
For,  look  on  blooming  Pembroke's  face. 
Even  now  he  triumphs  in  his  race. 


AN  ODE 

IN  THE 
MAtQUB  OF  ALFRED: 


8UNC  BY  A  SHEFUEanBSa  WHO  HAS  LOST  HER  LOVER  Uf 

THE  WARS. 

A  YOUTH,  adom'd  with  every  art. 
To  warm  and  win  the  coldest  heart. 

In  stscret  mine  poooeot. 
The  morning  bud  that  fairest  blows. 
The  vernal  pak  that  straightest  grows. 

His  face  and  shape  exprcsL 

In  moving  sounds  he  told  his  talc. 
Soft  as  the  sighings  of  the  gale. 

That  wakes  the  flowery  year. 
What  wonder  he  could  charm  with  <»asc. 
Whom  happy  Nature  taught  to  please. 

Whom  Honour  made  sincere. 

At  morn  he  left  me— fought— and  fell  f 
The  fatal  evening  heard  his  knell, 

And  saw  the  tears  I  shed : 
Tears  that  must  ever,  ever  fall ; 
For  ah  !  no  sighs  the  past  recall. 

No  cries  awake  the  dead ! 


THE  EXCURSION: 

A  POEM. 

IS  TWO  CANTOS. 

CONTENTS^ 

CANTO    L 

Invocation,  addressed  to  Fancy.  Subject  pr 
posed ;  a  short  excursive  survey  of  the  Plarth  ar 
Heavens.  The  poem  opens  with  a  descriptii 
of  the  face  of  Nature  in  the  different  scenes 
morning,  sunrise,  noon,  with  a  thundcr-ston 
evening,  night,  and  a  particular  night-piece,  wil 
the  character  of  a  friend  deceased. 

With  the  return  of  morning.  Fancy  continues  h 
excursion,  first  northward — A  view  of  the  arct 
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neot  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary — From 
le  southward:  a  general  prospect  of  the 
i,  followed  by  another  of  the  midland  part 
irope,  soppose  Italy.  A  city  there  upon  the 
of  being  swallowed  ap  by  an  earthquake : 
that  usher  it  in:  described  in  its  causes  and 
ts  at  length — Eruption  of  a  burning  moun- 
happening  at  the  same  time  and  from  the 
!  causes,  likewise  described. 

CANTO  11. 

8,  on  the  same  plan,  a  survey  of  the  solar 
m,  and  of  the  fixed  stars. 


TIIE  EXCURSION'. 
CANTO  I. 

noif  of  the  Muse,  creative  power, 

ation!  at  whose  great  command 

nnumber'd  images  of  things, 

urly  of&pring :  thou,  who  can*st  at  will 

wirh  air-bom  shapes  the  silent  wood, 

itary  vale,  thy  own  doihain, 

Contemplation  haunts;  oh  come,  inTok*d, 

t  me  on  thy  many-tinctur'd  wing, 

irth's  extended  space :  and  thence,  on  high, 

to  superior  worlds  thy  bolder  flight, 

ive,  unconfin'd.     Hence  from  the  haunts 

and  folly,  vanity  and  man — 
on  exxianse  of  plains,  where  Truth  delights, 
of  heart ;  and,  hand  in  hand  with  her, 
blameless  Virtue  walks.  Now  parting  Spring, 
of  beauty  and  of  tong,  has  left 
ntle,  flowef-embroider'd,  on  the  ground. 
Summer  laughing  comes,  and  bids  th^  months 
his  prime  season  with  their  choicest  stores; 
OSes  opening  to  the  solar  ray, 
lits  slow-sweliing  on  the  loaded  hough. 
;  let  me  frequent  roam,  preventing  mom, 
ve  to  the  cock,  whose  early  throat. 
From  the  distant  village  in  the  vale, 
theerly  out,  far-sounding  through  the  gloom, 
lears  from  where,  wide-hovering  in  mid-sky, 
es  the  sable  hour  :  and  calls  her  train 
Noary  fears ;  the  shrouded  ghost, 
3am  distressful,  and  th'  incumbent  hag, 
se  to  Fancy's  eye  in  horrid  forms, 
fteason  slumbering  lies.     At  once  they  fly, 
lows  pass,  nor  is  their  path  beheld, 
now,  pale-glimmering  on  the  verge  of  Hea- 
ast  to  north  in  doubtful  twilight  seen,     [ven, 
rning  lustre  shoots  its  tender  beam ; 
»ha<le  and  silence  yet  involve  the  balL 
cred  Mora,  ascending,  smiles  serene 

radiance,  brightening  o*er  the  world, 
ughter  of  the  air,  for  ever  young, 
T  pleasing  !  lo,  she  onward  comes, 

gold  and  azure  loose  arrayM, 
ctur'd,  changeful  hues.     At  her  approach, 
stem  grey  of  yonder  breaking  clouds 
ddens  into  flame :  the  rising  'mists, 

s  poem  is  among  the  author's  earliest  per- 
:es.  Whether  the  writing  may,  in  some  de- 
one  for  the  irregularity  of  the  composition, 
le  cunfetses,  and  does  not  even  attempt  to 
israbmitied  entirely  U>  the  CAodour  of  the 

.  xnr. 


From  oif^the  mountain's  brow,  roll  blue  away 
In  curling  spires ;  and  open  all  his  woods. 
High  waving  in  the  sky :  th'  uncolour'd  stream. 
Beneath  her  glowing  ray,  translucent  shines. 
Glad  Nature  feels  her  through  her  boundless  realms 
Of  life  and  sense :  and  calls  forth  all  her  sweets. 
Fragrance  and  song.     From  each  unfolding  flower 
Transpires  the  balm  of  life,  that  Zephyr  wafts, 
Delicious,  on  his  rc^y  wtng :  each  bird. 
Or  high  in  air,  or  secret  in  the  shade, 
Rejoicing,  warbles  wild  his  mattin  hymn. 
While  beasts  of  chase,  by  secret  instinct  mov^, 
Scud  o*er  the  lawns,  and,  plunging  into  night. 
In  brake,  or  cavern,  slumber  out  the  day. 

Invited  by  the  cheerful  Mora  abroad. 
See,  from  his  humble  roof,  the  good  man  comes 
To  taste  *her  freshness,  anp  improve  her  rise 
In  holy  rousing.     Rapture  in  his  eye. 
And  kneeling  wonder  speak  his  silent  soul. 
With  gratitude  o'erflowing,  and  with  praise ! 

Now  Industry  is  up.    The  village  pours 
Her  useful  sons  abroad  to  various  toil : 
The  labourer  here,  with  every  instrument 
Of  future  plenty  arm*d ;  and  there  the  swain, 
A  raral  king  amid  his  subject-flocks. 
Whose  bleatings  wake  the  vocal  hills  afiir. 
The  traveller,  too,  pursues  h's  early  road. 
Among  the  dews  of  mora.     Aurora  calls : 
And  all  the  living  landscape  moves  around. 

But  see,  the  flushed  horizon  flames  intense  • 
With  vivid  red,  in  rich  profusion  stream'd 
O'er  Haven's  pure  arch.  At  once  the  clouds  assmne 
Their  gayest  liveries ;  these  with  silvery  beams 
FringM  lovely,  splendid  those  in  liquid  gold : 
And  speak  their  sovereign's  state.  He  comes,  behold ! 
Fountain  of  light  and  colour,  warmth  and  life ! 
The  king  of  glory  !  roimd  his  head  divine, 
Diflusive  showers  of  radiance  circling  flow. 
As  o'er  the  Indian  wave  uprising  fair 
He  looks  abroad  on  Nature,  and  invests. 
Where'er  his  universal  eye  surveys. 
Her  ample  bosom,  earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky. 
In  one  bright  robe,  with  heavenly  tinctures  gay. 

From  this  hoar  hill,  that  climbs  above  the  plain. 
Half-way  up  Heaven  ambitious,  brown  with  woods 
Of  broadest  shade,  and  terrass'd  round  with  walks, 
Wimiing  and  wild,  that  deep  embowering/rise. 
Maze  above  maze,  through  all  its  sheltcr'd  height; 
From  hence,  th'  aerial  concave  without  cloud. 
Translucent,  and  in  purest  azure  drest; 
Tlie  boundless  scene  beneath,  hill,  dale,  and  plain; 
The  precipice  abrupt;  the  distant  deep. 
Whose  shores  remurmur  to  the  sounding  surge ; 
The  nearest  forest  in  wide  circuit  spread. 
Solemn  recess,  whose  solitary  walks, 
Fair  Truth  and  Wisdom  love ;  the  bordering  lawn. 
With  flocks  and  herds  enrich'd ;  the  daisy'd  vale ; 
Hie  river's  crystal,  and  the  meadows  green — 
Grateful  diversity  !  allure  the  eye 
Abroad,  to  rove  amid  ten  thousand  charms. 

These  scenes,  where  every  Virtue,  every  Muse 
Delighted  range,  serene  the  soul,  and  lift, 
Boroe  on  Devotion's  wing,  beyond  tlie  pole, 
To  highest  Heaven  her  thought;  to  Nature's  God, 
Fir&t  source  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  good, 
Eteraal,  ii0inite !  before  whose  throne 
Sits  sovereign  Bounty,   and  through  Heaven  and 

Earth 
Careless  diffuses  plenitude  of  bliss. 
Him  all  thingf  own ;  he  speaks,  and  it  is  day. 
C  ' 
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Obedient  tt>  bis  nod,  alternate  night 
Obscares  the  world.    The  seasons  at  bis  call 
Succeed  in  train,  and  lead  the  year  around. 

Wliile  reason  thus  and  rapture  fill  the  heart ; 
Friends  of  mankind,  good  angels,  hovering  near, 
Their  holy  influence,  deep-infusing,  lend ; 
And  in  still  whbpers,  soft  as  Zephyr's  breath 
When  scarce  the  green  leaf  trembles,  through  her 

%       powers 
Inspire  new  vigour,  purer  light  supply. 
And  kindle  every  virtue  into  flame. 
Celestial  intercourse !  superior  bliss, 
Which  vice  ne'er  knew !  health  of  th'  enliven'd  soul. 
And  Heaven  on  Earth  begun  f  Thus  ever  flx'd 
In  solitude,  may  1,  obscurely  safe. 
Deceive  mankind,  and  steal  through  life  along. 
As  slides  the  foot  of  Time,  unmark'd,  unknown ! 

Exalted  to  his  noon  the  fervent  Sun, 
Full-blazing  oVr  the  blue  immense,  bums  out 
With  fierce  effulgence.     Now  th'  embowering  maze 
Of  vale  sequesterM,  or  the  fir-crown'd  side 
Of  airy  mountain,  whence  with  lucid  lapse 
Falls  many  a  dew -fed  stream,  invites  the  step 
Of  musing  poet,  and  secures  repose 
To  wearj*  pilgrim.     In  the  flood  of  day, 
Oppressive  brightness  deluging  the  world. 
Sick  Nature  pants :  anj  from  the  cleaving  earth 
Light  vapours,  undulating  through  the  air, 
Ccmtagious  fly,  engendering  dire  disease. 
Red  plagujp,  and  fever ;  or,  in  fogs  aloft 
Condensing,  show  a  ruffling  tempest  nigh. 

And  see,  exhaling  from  th'  Atlantic  surge. 
Wild  world  of  waters,  distant  clouds  ascend 
In  vapoury  confluence,  deepening  cloud  on  cloud : 
Then  rolling  dusk  along  to  east  and  north. 
As  the  blast  bears  them  on  his  humid  wmg. 
Draw  total  night  and  tempest  o'er  the  noon ! 
liO,  bird  and  beast,  impressed  by  Nature's  hand 
In  homeward  wammgs  through  each  feeling  nerve, 
Haste  from  the  hour  of  tcrrour  and  of  storm. 
The  Thunder  now,  from  forth  his  cloudy  shrine, 
Amid  conflicting  elements,  where  Dread 
And  Death  attend,  the  servants  of  his  nod, 
First,  in  deaf  murmurs,  sounds  tlie  deep  alarm,  ' 
Heard  from  afar,  awakening  awful  tliought. 
Dumb  sadness  fills  this  nether  world :  the  gloom 
With  double  blackness  lours;  the  tempest  swells. 
And  exi>cctation  shakes  the  heart  of  man. 

Where  yonder  clouds  in  dusky  depth  extend 
Broad  o'er  the  south ;  fermenting  in  their  womb, 
Pregnant  with  fate,  tlic  fiery  tempest  swells. 
Sulphureous  steam  and  nitrous,  late  exliard 
'From  mine  or  unctuous  soil :  and  lo,  at  once. 
Forth  darted  in  slant  stream,  the  ruddy  flash, 
Quick-glancing,  spreads  a  nnomi-nt's  horrid  day. 
Again  it  flames  expansive ;  sheets  the  sky. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  with  mournful  light  around. 
On  all  sides  burning ;  now  tlie  face  of  things 
Disclosing  ;  swallowed  now  in  tenfold  night. 
Again  the  Thunder's  voice,  with  pealing  roar. 
From  cloud  to  cloud  continuous  roll'd  along. 
Amazing  bursts  !  air,  sea,  and  shore  resound. 
Horrour  sits  shuddering  in  the  felon-breast. 
And  feels  the  deathfiil  flash  before  it  flies : 
Each  sleeping  sin,  excited,  starts  to  view  ; 
And  all  is  storm  within.    Tht  murderer,  pale 
With  conscious  guilt,  though  hid  in  deepest  shade, 
Hears  and  flies  wild,  pursued  by  all  his  fears : 
And  sees  the  bleeding  shadow  of  the  slain 
Rise  hideous,  glaring  oo  him  through  tbe  gloom ! 


Hark !  through  th'  aerial  vault,  the  storm  inflam'd 
Comes  nearer,  hoarsely  loud,  abnipt  and  fierce. 
Peal  huri'd  on  peal  incessant,  burst  on  burst : 
Tom  from  its  base,  as  if  the  general  frame 
Were  tumbling  into  chaos — ^There  it  fell. 
With  whiriwind-wing,  in  red  difiusion  flash'd* 
Destniction. marks  its  path.     Yon  riven  oak 
Is  hid  in  smouldering  fires :  surpris'd  beneath. 
The  traveller  ill-omeu'd  prostrate  falls, 
A  livid  corse.    Yon  cottage  flames  to  Heaven : 
And  in  its  furthest  cell,  to  which  the  hour, 
All-horrible,  had  sped  their  steps,  behold  ! 
The  parent  breathless  lies ;  her  orphan-babes 
Shuddering  and  speechless  round— -O  Power  divine ! 
Whose  will,  unerring,  pmnts  the  bolt  of  fate  ! 
Thy  hand,  though  terrible,  shall  man  decide 
If  punishment,  or  mercy,  dealt  the  blow  ? 

Appeas'd  at  last,  the  tumult  of  the  skies 
Subsides,  the  thunder's  falling  roar  is  htish'd : 
At  once  the  clouds  fly  scattering,  and  the  Sun 
Breaks  out  with  boundless  spltodour  o'er  the  world* 
Parent  of  light  and  joy  !  to  all  things  he 
Now  life  restores,  and  from  each  drooping  field 
Draws  the  redundant  rain,  in  climbing  mists 
Fast-rising  to  his  ray ;  till  every  flower 
lift  up  its  head,  and  Nature  smiles  reviv'd. 

At  first  tis  awful  silence  over  all. 
From  sense  of  late-felt  danger ;  till  confirmed. 
In  grateful  chorus  mixing,  beast  and  bird 
Rcgoice  aloud  to  Heaven :  on  either  hand. 
The  woodlands  warble,  and  the  valleys  low. 
So  pass  the  songful  hours:  and  now  the  Sun, 
Declin'd,  hangs  verging  on  the  western  Main, 
Whose  fluctuating  bosom,  blushing  red 
The  space  of  many  seas  beneath  his  eye, 
Heaves  in  soft  swellings  murmuring  to  the  shores 
A  circling  glory  glows  around  his  disk 
Of  milder  beams :  part,  streaming  o'er  the  sky. 
Inflame  the  distant  azure :  part  below 
In  le\'el  lines  shoot  through  the  waving  wood, 
Clad  half  in  light,  and  half  in  pleasing  shade, 
Tliat  lengthens  o'er  the  lawn.    Yon  evening  clouds. 
Lucid  or  dusk,  with  flamy  purple  edg'd. 
Float  in  gay  pomp  the  blue  horizon  round, 
Amusive,  changeful,  shifting  into  shapes 
Of  visionary  beauty,  antique  towers 
With  shadowy  domes  and  pinnacles  adom'd  ; 
Or  bills  of  white  extent,  that  rise  and  sink 
As  sportful  Fancy  lists:  till  late,  the  Sun 
From  human  eye,  behind  Earth's  shading  orb 
Total  withdrawn,  th'  aerial  landscape  fades. 

Distinction  fails :  and  in  the  darkening  west. 
The  last  lights  quivering,  dimly  dies  away. 
And  now  th'  illusive  flame,  oft  seen  at  e^-e. 
Up-borne  and  blazing  on  the  light-wing'd  gale, 
Glides  o'er  the  lawn,  betokening  Night's  approach: 
Arising  awful  o'er  the  eastern  sky. 
Onward  she  comes  with  «ilent  step  and  slow. 
In  her  brown  mantle  wrapt,  and  brings  along 
The  still,  the  mild,  the  melancholy  hour. 
And  Meditation,  with  his  eye  on  Heaven. 

Musing,  in  sober  mood,  of  Time  and  Life, 
That  fly  with  unretuming  wing  away 
To  that  dark  world,  uutraveUM  and  unknown. 
Eternity !  through  desert  ways  I  walk ; 
Or  to  the  cypress-grove,  at  twihght  shun'd 
By  passing  swains.    The  chill  breeze  murmurs  low, 
And  the  boughs  rustle  round  me  where  I  stand. 
With  fancy  all-arous'd. — Far  on  the  left. 
Shoots  up  a  shapeless  rock  of  dusky  height^ 
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n's  haunt :  an^  down  its  woody  steep 
^  flood  in  headlong  torrent  hurls 
ling  waters ;  wfflte  on  every  cliff 
le  light  foam,  and  sparkles  through  the 
oom. 

me  rises  huge  a  reverend  pile 
'is  blasted  heath,  a  place  of  tombs, 
esolate,  where  Ruin  dreary  dwells, 
o'er  sightless  sculls,  and  crumbling  bones, 
he  sits,  and  eyes  with  stedfast  glare, 
hies  of  his  power,  where  ivy  twines 
^reen  around)  the  falling  roof, 
-shook  arch,  the  column  grey  with  moas, 
ng  wall,  the  sculptured  stone  defaced, 
cmnmental  flattery,  mix*d  with  dust, 
s  the  name  it  vainly  meant  to  raise.^ 
ad  silence  here,  and  undisturbed, 
t  the  wind  sighs,  anef  the  wailing  owl 
solitary  to  the  mournful  Moon, 
ug  her  western  ray  through  yonder  isle, 
e  sad  spirit  walks  with  shadovry  foot 
id  round,  or  lingers  o'er  his  grave, 
lidnight-shades !  hail,  venerable  dome ! 
lorc  venerable;  sacred  shore, 
Ime's  troubled  ste,  where  never  wave, 
!ver  wind  of  passion,  or  of  guilt, 
ng  or  of  sorrow,  shall  invade 
sound  night  of  those  who  rest  beJoiw. 
y  are  at  peace :  the  small  and  great, 
age  ended,  meet  and  mingle  here. 
ps  the  prisoner  safe,  nor  feels  his  chain, 
th*  oppressor's  voice.    The  poor  and  old, 
iie  sons  of  mourning,  fearless  now 
r  woe,  find  unalarm'd  repose, 
atness,  too,  the  tyranny  of  power, 
i  of  beauty,  and  the  force  of  you^ 
t  and  place,,  are  here — ^for  ^er  lost  I 
hear  distance,  on  the  mouldering  wall 
monument,  with  emblem  grac'd, 
ascription  :  where  with  head  declined, 
1  arms,  the  Virtues  weeping  round 
a  beauteous  youth  who  dies  below, 
'tis  he !  the  wisest  and  the  best ! 
shade !  whom  every  gift  of  Heaven 
blest :  all  learning  was  his  own. 
lis  speech,  by  Nature  taught  to  flow, 
;  sense  and  strong,  sincere  and  clear. 
?rs  greatly  plain ;  a  noble  grace, 
t,  beyond  the  reach  of  mimic  Art, 
im :  his  calm  temper  winning  mild ; 
tofter,  nor  was  Truth  more  bright, 
n  doing  well,  he  neither  sought 
i*d  applause.    No  bashful  merit  sigh'd 
neglected :  sympathizing  he 
the  tear  from  Swrow's  clouded  eye 
Jy  hand,  and  taught  her  heart  to  smile, 
ming :  and  the  Sun,  his  welcome  light, 
n  beyond  dark  Ocean's  orient  stream, 
ugh  the  air,  renewing  Nature's  face 
ei>-bom  beauty.    O'er  her  ample  breast, 
nd  shore,  light  Fancy  speeds  adong, 
he  darted  beam,  from  pole  to  pole, 
traveller.    Now  beneath  the  north, 
I  Winter  in  his  inmost  realm, 
horrours !  Here,  amid  the  roar 
knd  waves,  the  drifted  turbulence 
ix'd  snows,  resides  th'  ungenial  power^ 
ileot,  shivering,  and  forlorn  ! 
kbla's  cliA  od  to  the  strata  surmised 
iwlfaid,  whe^v  both  worldf  oppgte 


Their  shores  contiguous,  lies  the  polar  sea. 
One  glittering  waste  of  ice,  and  on  the  room 
Casts  cold  a  cheeriess  light.     Lo,  hills  of  snow. 
Hill  behind  hill,  and  Alp  on  Alp,  ascend. 
Pi  I'd  up  from  eldest  age,  and  to  the  Sun 
Impenetrable ;  rising  from  afar 
In  misty  prospect  dim,  as  if  on  air 
Each  floating  hill,  an  azure  range  of  clouds. 
Yet  here,  ev'n  here,  in  this  disastrous  clime^ 
Horrid  and  harbourless,  where  all  life  dies. 
Adventurous  mortals,  urg'd  by  thirst  of  gain. 
Through  floating  isles  of  ice  and  fighting  stxirms, 
Roam  the  wild  waves,  in  search  of  doubtful  shores, 
By  west  or  east ;  a  path  yet  uncxplor'd. 

Hence  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  cruel  coast, 
By  utmost  ocean  wash'd,  on  whose  last  wave 
The  blue  Sky  leans  her  breast,  difius'd  immense 
In  solitary  length  the  Desert  lies. 
Where  Desolation  keeps  his  empty  court. 
No  bloom  of  spring,  o'er  all  the  thirsty  vast. 
Nor  spiry  grass  is  fbund ;  but  sands  instead 
In  steril  hills,  and  rough  rocks  rising  grey. 

A  land- of  fears  !  where  visionary  forms. 
Of  griesly  spectres  from  air,  flood,  and  fire, 
Swarm :  and  befbre  them  speechless  Horrour  stalks ! 
Here,  night  by  night,  beneath  the  starless  dusk, 
The  secret  hag  and  sorcerer  unblest 
Their  sabbath  hold,  and  potent  spells  cAmpose^ 
Spoils  of  the  violated  grave :  and  now. 
Late,  at  the  hour  that  severs  night  from  jnom. 
When  sleep  has  silenc'd  every  thought  of  man^ 
They  to  their  revels  fall,  infernal  throng : 
And  as  they  mix  in  circling  dance,  or  turn 
To  the  four  winds  of  Heaven  with  haggard  gaze  ; 
Shot  streaming  from  the  bosom  of  thi  north. 
Opening  the  hollow  gloom,  red  meteors  blaze. 
To  lend  them  light,  and  distant  thunders  roll. 
Heard  in  low  murmurs  through  the  lowering  sky. 

From  these  sad  scenes,  the  waste  abodes  of  Death, 
With  devious  wing,  to  fairer  climes  remote 
Southward  I  stray ;  where  Caucasus  in  view. 
Bulwark  of  nations,  in  broad  eminence 
Upheaves  from  realm  to  realm  a  hundred  hills. 
On  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Euxine  stretch'd, 
Pale-glittering  with  eternal  snows  to  Heaven. 
From  (his  chill,  steep,  which  midnight's  highest 
shades  [woods. 

Scarce  climb  to  darken,  rough  with  murmuring 
Imagination  travels  with  quick  eye 
Unbounded  o'er  the  globe,  and  wondering  views 
Her  rolling  seas  and  intermingled  isles; 
Her  mighty  continents  out-stretch'd  immenfle^ 
Where  Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  of  old  fame. 
Their  regions  numberless  extend :  and  where 
To  furthest  point  of  west,  Columbus  late, 
Through  untry'd  oceans  borne  to  shores  unknown, 
Moor*!  his  first  keel  adventurous,  and  beheld 
A  new,  a  &ir,  a  fertile  world  arise  ! 
But  nearer  scenes  of  happy  rural  view. 
Green  dale,  and  level  down,  and  bloomy  hill, 
The  Muse's  walk,  on  which  the  Sun's  bright  eye 
Propitious  looks,  invite  her  willing  step. 
Here  see,  around  me  smiling,  myrtle  groves. 
And  mountains  crown'd  with  aromatic  woods 
Of  vegetable  gold,  with  vales  amidst. 
Lavish  of  flowers  and  fragrance ;  where  soft  Spring, 
Lord  of  the  year,  mdulges  to  each  field 
The  fanning  breeze,  live  spring,  and  sheltering  gronBi 

In  these  blest  plains,  a  spacious  city  spreads 
Iti  nn»4  dvto&t  msgalAceiity  and  $9a» 
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The  seat  of  empire.    Dazzling  in  the  sky,^ 
With  far-seen  blaze  her  towery  structures  shine. 
Elaborate  works  of  art !  each  opening  gate 
Sends  forth  its  thousands :  Peace  and  Plenty  round 
Environ  her.     In  each  frequented  school 
Learning  exalts  his  head :  and  Commerce  pours 
Int6  her  arms  a  thousand  foreign  realms. 
How  fskir  and  fortunate  I  how  worthy  all 
Of  lasting  bliss  secure !  Yet  all  must  fail, 
O'ertum'd  and  lost — nor  shall  their  place  be  found. 

A  sullen  calm  unusual,  dark  and  dead, 
Arises  inauspicious  oVr  the  heavens.  ^ 
The  beamless  Sun  looks  wan ;  a  sighing  cold 
%Vlnters  the  shadow'd  air ;  the  birds  on  high^ 
Shrieking,  give  sign  of  fearful  change  at  hand  : 
And  now,  within  the  bosom  of  the  globe, 
Where  sulphur  storM,  and  nitre  peaceful  slept. 
For  ages,  in  their  subterranean  bed,  [streams. 

Ferments    th'    approaching    tempest.      Vapoury' 
Inflammable,  perhaps  by  winds  sublimM, 
Their  deadly  breath  apply.     Th'  enkindled  mass, 
Mine  fir  d  by  mine  in  train,  with  boundless  rage, 
With  horrour  unconceiv'd,  disploded  bursts 
Its  central  prison — Shook  from  shore  to  shore.. 
Reels  the  broad  continent  with  all  its  load, 
Hills,  forests,  cities.     The  lone  deport  quakes : 
Her  savage  sons  howl  to  the  thunder's  groan, 
And  lightning's  ruddy  glare :  while  from  beneat'h, 
IXeaf  di&tant  roarings,,  through  the  wide  profound. 
Rueful  are  heani,  as  when  Despair  complains. 

Gather'd  in  air,  oVr  that  proud  capital. 
Frowns  an  involving  cloud  of  gloomy  depth. 
Casting  dun  night  and  terrour  o'er  the  heads 
Of  her  inhabitants.     Aghast  they  stand, 
Sad-gazing  on  the  mournful  skies  around ; 
A  moment's  dreadful  silence  !  Then  loud  screams 
And  eager  supplications  rend  the  skies. 
liO,  crowds  on  crowds,  in  hurry'd  stream  along, 
From  street  to  street,  from  gate  to  gate  roll'd  on. 
This,  tliat  way  burst  in  waves,  by  horrour  wing'd 
To  distant  hill  or  cave :  while  half  the  globe. 
Her  frame  convulsive  rocking  to  and  fro. 
Trembles  with  second  agon}'.     Upheav'd 
In  surges,  her  vext  surface  rolls  a  sea. 
Ruin  ensues:  towers,  tcmples^palaces. 
Flung  from  their  deep  foundations,  rorjf  on  roof 
Crush'd  horrible,  and  pile  on  pile  o'ertum'd. 
Fall  total — In  that  universal  groan. 
Sounding  to  Heaven,  expired  a  tiiousand  lives, 
P'erwhelm'd  at  once,  one  undist  nguish'd  wreck! 

Sight  full  of  fate  !  up  from  the  centre  torn. 
The  ground  yawns  horrible  a  hundred  mouths. 
Flashing  pale  tlames — down  through  the  gulfs  pro- 
found, 
Screaming,  whole  crowds  of  every  age  and  rank. 
With  hands  to  Heaven  ra-s'd  high  imploring  aid, 
Prone  to  th'  abyss  descend ;  and  o'er  their  heads 
Earth  shuts  her  ponderous  jaws.     Part  lost  in  night 
Return  no  more :  part  on  the  wafting  wave. 
Borne  through  tiie  darkness  of  th'  infernal  world. 
Far  distant  rise,  emerging  with  the  flood ; 
Pale  as  asceniling  gh<»sts  cast  back  to  day, 
A  shuddering  hand  I  Distraction  in  each  eye 
Stares  wildly  motionless :  they  pant,  they  catch 
A  gulp  of  air,  aud  ^Tasp  with  dying  aim 
The  wreck  that  drives  aluns,  to  gain  from  Fate,       I 
Short  interval !  a  moment's  doubtful  lite. 
Fur  now  Earth's  solid  sphere  asunder  rent 
'^Ith  final  dissolution,  the  huge  mass 
Fails  undennin'd— -down,  down  tk'  extensiYe  seat 


Of  this  fair  city,  down  her  buildings  sink  ! 
Sinks  the  fiill  pride  her  ample  walls  enclos'd,     • 
In  one  wild  havoc  crashM,  with  bun.t  beyond 
Heaven's  loudest  thunder !  Uproar  nnconceiv'd ! 
Image  of  Nature's  general  frame  destroy'd ! 

How  greatly  terrible,  how  dark  and  deep 
The  purposes  of  Heaven  I  At  once  o'erthrown. 
White  age  and  youth,  the  giiilty  ^nd  the  just, 
O,  seemindy  severe !  promiscuous  fall. 
Reason,  whose  daring  eye  in  vain  explores 
The  fearfiul  providence,  confus'd,  subdued 
To  silence  and  amazement,  with  due  praise 
Acknowledges  th'  Almighty,  and  adores 
His  will  unerring,  wisest,  justest,  best ! 

The  country  mourns  around  with  alter'd  look. 
Fields,  where  but  late  the  many-colour'd  Spring 
Sat  gaily  drest,  amid  the  vernal  breath 
Of  roses,  and  the  song  of  nightingales. 
Soft-warbled,  silent  languish  now  and  die. 
Rivers  ingulfd  their  ample  channels  leave 
A  sandy  tract ;  and  goodly  mountains,  hurl'd 
In  whirlwind  from  their  seat,  obstruct  the  plain 
With  rough  encumbrance;  or  through  depths  of  eaitk 
Fall  ruinous,  with  all  their  woods  immers'd. 

Sulphureous  damps  of  dark  and  deadly  power, 
Steam'd  from  th'  abyss,  fly  secret  over-head. 
Wounding  the  healthful  air;  whence  foul  disease^ 
Murrain  and  rot,  in  tainted  herds  and  flocks : 
In  man  sore  sickness,  and  the  lamp  of  life 
Dimm'd  and  diminish'd  ;  or  more  fatal  ill 
Of  mind,  unsettling  reason  overturn'd. 
Here  into  madness  work'd,  and  filing  o'er 
Outrageous  fancies,  like  the  troubled  sea 
Foaming  out  mud  and  filth :  here  downward  sunk 
To  folly,  and  in  idle  musing  wrapt ; 
Now  chasing  with  fond  aim  the  flying  cloud ; 
Now  number!^  up  the  drops  of  falling  rain. 

A  while  the'  fiery  spirit  in  its  cell 
Insidiqus  slumbers,  till  some  chance  unknown. 
Perhaps  some  rocky  fragment  from  the  roof 
Detach'd,  and  roll'd  with  rough  collusion  down 
Its  echoing  vault,  strikes  out  the  fatal  spark 
That  blows  it  into  rage.     Shakes  Earth  again. 
Wide  through  her  entrails  torn.    To  all  sides  flash'd, 
The  flames  bear  downward  on  the  central  deep, 
Immeasurable  source,  whence  Ocean  fills 
His  numerous  seas,  andpours  them  round  the  globCi 
The  liquid  orfe,  through  all  its  dark  expanse. 
In  dire  commotion  boils,  and,  bursting  way 
Up  through  th'  unsounded  bottoms  of  the  main. 
Where  never  tempest  ruflfled,  lifts  the  deeps. 
At  once,  in  billow>'  mountains  to  the  sky,  , 
With  raving  violence.     And  now  their  shores. 
Rebellowing  to  the  surge,  they  swallow  fierce, 
O'erswelling  mound  and  cliff:  now  swift  and  strange, 
With  refluent  wave  retreating,  leave  the  beach 
A  naked  waste  of  sands — Meantime,  b(hold  ! 

Yon  neighbouring  Mountain,  rising  bleak  and  barflj, 
Its  double  top  in  steril  ashes  hid, 
But  green  around  its  base  with  oil  and  wine. 
Gives  sign  of  storm  and  dt^olation  near : 
Storehouse  of  fate  !  from  i»hose  infernal  womb. 
With  fiery  minerals  and  metallic  ore 
Pernicious  fraught,  ast  en<ls  etenial  ^moke : 
Now  wavering  loose  in  air;  now  borne  on  high, 
A  dusky  column  heighteninj;  to  the  Sun  ! 
Imagination's  eye  lof*ks  down  dismay'd 
The  steepy  gulf,  pale-flaming  and  profound. 
With  hourly  tumult  vext,  but  now  incens'd 
To  sevenfold  fury.    Fint,  discordant  sounds. 
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L  clamouring  mnltitode  ennig*d, 

sh  of  floods,  and  holloir  howl  of  winds 

ii  wintery  woods  or  cavem*d  ruins  heard, 

>m  the  distant  depth  where  uproar  reigns. 

rith  black  eruption,  from  its  jaws, 

t  of  smoke,  thick-driving,  wave  on  wave, 

ny  flow,  and  cloud  involving  cloud, 

irging  forth,  extinguishing  the  day ; 

ollied  sparkles  mixM,  and  whirling  drifts 

es  and  cinders  rattling  up  the  air. 

,  in  one  broad  burst,  a  stream  of  fire^ 

aing,  floods  the  hemisphere  around. 

ise,  nor  rest ;  again  the  mountain  groaiM, 

g,  from  its  inmost  cavern  shook : 

irith  loudening  rage,  intensely  fierce, 

es  pyramids  of  quivering  flame, 

^ter  spire  enormous,  and  torn  rocks, 

ut  in  thundering  ruins  to  the  $iky. 

ee,  in  second  pangs,  the  roaring  hill 

Mth  its  depth  a  cloudy  pillar  shoots, 

1  and  vast,  in  one  ascending  trunk 

th  immense,  heavM  by  the  force  of  fire, 

•wn  base  direct,  aloft  in  air, 

the  soaring  eagle's  sunward  flight. 

it  swells,  through  all  the  dark  extent, 

mder  seen  !  ten  thousand  lightnings  play 

d  vibrations;  and  from  height  to  height 

it  thunders  roar.     No  longer  now 

ed  by  the  explosive  breath  below, 

the  shadowy  summit  breaks  away 

ides  round,  in  billows  broad  and  black, 

turbid  ocean  stirr*d  by  winds, 

try  deluge  hiding  Earth  and  Heaven. 

all  day  long :  and  now  the  beamless  Sun 

n  blood.     A  dreadful  pause  ensues ; 

il  calm«  portending  fiercer  storm. 

bt  at  once,  with  ail  her  deep-dy'd  shades, 

ck  and  boundless  o*er  the  scene.    •  Sus- 

>ense 

T>or  rule  the  hour.     Behold,  from  fiir, 

ig  Heaven  with  supplicating  hands 

aming  eyes,  in  route  amazement  fixM, 

pled  city  stands  ;  each  saddened  face 

toward  the  hill  of  fears  :  and  hark  !  cpce 

sore 

Ig  tempest  shakes  its  sounding  vaults, 

it  in  distant  murmurs,  now  more  near 

linK  horrible,  with  all  the  roar 

t  and  seas,  or  engines  big  with  death, 

inted  by  the  mnrderous  hand  of  War 

i  the  round  of  some  proud  capital, 

di^loded,  in  one  bursting  peal 

)rtal  thunders  mix.     Along  the  skjr, 

St  to  south,  a  ruddy  hill  of  smoke 

its  ridge,  with  dismal  light  inflamM. 

ile,  the  fluid  lake  that  works  below, 

,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron-scum, 

ip  its  boiling  tide.    The  labouring  mount 

ith  agonizing  throes — at  once, 

*m  its  side  disparted,  blazing  pours 

ir  river,  burning  in  prone  waves, 

nmcr  through  the  night,  to  yonder  plwn. 

:here,  a  hundred  torrent-streams, 

oghing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on, 

t.     Villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks, 

before  their  sweep.     The  region  round, 

lyrtle  walks  and  groves  of  golden  frniit 

,  where  harvest  wav'd  in  all  its  pride, 

re  the  vineyard  spread  her  purple  store, 

;  into  nectar,  now  despoil'd^ 


Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
lies  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea  ! 

Thus  roaming  with  adventurous  wing  thfe  globe^ 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  Nature,  and  in  all  with  wonder  trace 
The  sovereign  Maker,  first,  supreme,  and  best. 
Who  actuates  the  whole  :  at  whose  command. 
Obedient  fire  and  flood  tremendous  rise. 
His  ministers  of  vengeance,  to  reprove. 
And  scourge  the  nations.     Holy  are  his  ways,- 
His  works  unnumber'd,  and  to  all  proclaim 
Uufathom'd  wisdom,  goodness  unconfin'd. 


CANTO  II. 


Endlsss  the  wonders  of  creating  power, 
On  Earth,  but  chief  on  high  through  Heaven  di»- 
play'd.  « 

There  shines  the  frill  magnificence  unveiPd 
Of  Majesty  divine :  refulgent  there 
Ton  thousand  suns  blaze  forth,  with  each  his  train 
Of  worlds  dependent,  all  beneath  the  e^-e 
And  equal  rule  of  one  eternal  I/)rd. 
To  those  bright  climes,  awakening  all  her  powers. 
And  spreading  her  unbounded  win^,  the  Muse 
Ascending  soars  on,  through  the  fluid  space. 
The  buoyant  atmoftphere ;  whose  vivid  breath. 
Soul  of  all  sublunary  life,  pervades 
The  realms  of  Nature,  to  her  inmost  depths 
DitfusM  with  quickening  energy.     J^ow  still. 
From  pole  to  pole  th*  aerial  ocean  sleeps. 
One  limpid  \'acancy :  now  rousM  to  rage 
By  blustering  meteors,  wind,  hail,  rain,  or  cloud 
With  thimderous  fury  charg'd,  its  billows  rise. 
And  shake  the  nether  orb.     Still  as  I  mount, 
A  path  the  vulture'seye  hath  not  oWi-v'd, 
Nor  foot  of  eagle  trod,  th'  ethereal  sphere 
Receding  flies  approach  ;  its  circling  arch  , 
Alike  remote,  translucent,  and  serene. 
Glorious  expansion  !  by  th'  Almighty  spread, 
Whose  limits  who  hath  seen  !  or  who  with  him 
Hath  walk'd  the  sun-pav*d  circuit  ftt)m  old  time. 
And  visited  the  host  of  Heaven  around  ! 

Gleaming  a  bOrrowM  light,  whence  how  small 
The  speck  of  Earth,  and  dim  air  circumfus'd ! 
Mutable  region,  vext  with  hourl}'  change. 
But  here,  unrulBed  Calm  her  even  reign 
Maintains  external :  here  the  lord  of  day, 
The  neighbouring  Sim,  shines  out  in  all  his  strength. 
Noon  without  night     Attracted  by  his  beam, 
I  thither  bend  my  flight,  tracing  the  source 
Where  morning  springs ;   whence  her  innumerous 

etreams 
Flow  lucid  forth,  and  roll  through  trackless  ways 
Their  white  waves  o'er  the  sky.     Tlie  fountain-orb, 
Dilating  as  I  rise,  beyond  the  ken 
Of  mortal  eye,  to  which  earth,  ocean,  air. 
Are  but  a  central  point,  expands  immense, 
A  shoreless  sea  of  fluctuating  fire, 
That  deluges  all  ether  with  its  tide. 
What  power  is  that,  which  to  its  circle  bounds 
The  violence  of  flame !  in  rapid  whirls 
Conflicting,  floods  with  floods,  as  if  ro  leave 
Their  place,  and,  bursting,  overwhelm  the  world  ! 
Motion  incredible  !  to  which  the  rage 
Of  oceans,  when  whole  winter  blows  at  once 
In  hurricane,  b  peace.    But  who  shall  tell 
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That  radiance  beyond  measnre,  on  the  Sun 
^ur'd  out  transcendent!  those  keen-flashing  rays 
Throwtt-round  his  state,  and  to  yon  worlds  afar 
Suppljnng  days  and  seasons,  life  and  joy ! 
Such  virtue  he,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
Brightness  original,  all-bounteous  king, 
Hath  to  his  creature  lent,  and  crown'd  his  sphere 
With  matchless  glory.     Yet  not  all  alike 
Resplendent :  in  these  liquid  regions  pure,    • 
Thick  mists,  condensing,  darken  into  spots, 
And  dim  the  day.     Whence  that  malignant  light. 
When  Gesar  hied,  which  saddcnM  all  the  year 
With  long  eclipse.     Some  at  the  centre  rise 
In  shady.circles,  like  the  Moon  beheld 
From  Earth,  when  she  her  unenlightened  face 
Toms  thitherward  opaque  :  a  space  they  brood 
In  congregated  clouds  ;  then  breaking  float 
To  all  sides  round.     Dilated  some  and  dense, 
Broad  as  Earth's  surface  each,  by  slow  degrees 
Spread  from  the  confines  of  the  light  akmg, 
Usurping  half  the  sphere,  and  swim  obscure 
On  to  its  adverse  coast ;  till  there  they  set. 
Or  vanish  scattered :  measuring  thus  the  time, 
That  round  its  axle  whirls  the  radiant  orb. 

Fairest  of  bt  ings  !  iirst-created  light ! 
Prime  cause  of  beauty !  for  from  thee  alone, 
The  sparkling  gem,  the  vegetable  race, 
.The  nobler  worlds  that  live  and  breathe,  their 
The  lovely  hues  peculiar  to  each  tribe,      [charms, 
From  thy  unfailing  source  of  splendour  draw ! 
In  thy  pure  shne,  with  traus|)ort  I  survey 
This  firmament,  and  the^e  her  rolling  worlds, 
Their  magnitude:*,  and  motions :  those  kow  vast ! 
How  rapid  these  !  with  swiftn'^ss  unconceiv'd, 
From  west  to  east  in  solemn  |X)mp  revolv'd. 
Unerring,  undisturb'd  ;  the  Sun's  bright  train, 
Progressive  through  the  sky-s  light  fluent  borne 
Around  their  centre-     Mercury  the  first, 
Near  bordering  on  the  day,  with  speedy  wheel 
Flies  swiftest  on,  inflaming  where  he  comes. 
With  sevenfold  splendour,  ail  his  azure  road. 

Next  Vctius  to  the  westward  of  the  Sun, 
Full  orbM  her  face,  a  golden  plain  of  light, 
Circlr.s  her  larger  round.     Fair  morning-star  ! 
That  leads  on  dawning  day  to  yonder  world. 
The  seat  of  man,  hung  in  the  hnavens  remote, 
Whose  northern  hemisphere,  desoending,  sees 
The  Sun  arise ;  as  tlirough  the  zodiac  roll'd. 
Full  in  the  middle  path  oblique  she  winds 
Her  annual  orb :  and  by  her  side  the  Moon, 
Companion  of  her  flight,  whose  solemn  beams, 
Nocturnal,  to  her  darkened  globe  supply 
A  softer  day-light ;  whose  aitractive  power 
Swells  all  her  seas  and  oceans  into  tides. 
From  the  mid-deeps  overflowing  to  their  shores. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  Mars,  in  distant  slues, 
Revolves  the  mighty  magnitude  of  Jove, 
With  kingly  state,  the  rival  of  the  Sun. 
About  him  round,  four  planetary  moons, 
On  Earth  with  wonder  all  night  long  bvlirld, 
Moon  above  moon,  his  fair  attendants,  dance, 
rhese,  in  th'  horizon,  slow -ascending  climb 
llie  steep  of  Heaven,  and,  mingling  in  soft  flow 
Their  silver  radiance,  brli^hten  as  they  rise, 
lliose  opposite  roll  downward  from  their  noon 
To  where  the  shade  of  Jove,  outstretched  in  length 
A  duskv  cone  immense,  darkens  the  sky 
Through  many  a  region.     To  these  bounds  arrived, 
A  gradual  pale  creeps  dim  o'er  each  sad  orb. 
Fading  their  lustre ;  till  they  ^nk  involved 


In  total  nighty  and  disappear  eclipsed. 

By  this,  the  sage,  who,  studious  of  the  skies. 

Heedful  explores  these  late-discover*d  worlds. 

By  this  observed,  the  rapid  progress  finds 

Of  light  itself :  how  swift  the  headlong  ray 

Shouts  fi-om  the  Sun^s  height  through  unboaoded 

space. 
At  once  enlightening  air,  and  Farth  and  Heaven. 
Last,  outmost  Saturn  walks  his  frontier-round. 
The  boundary  of  worlds  j  with  his  pale  moons, 
Faint-glimmering  through  the  darkness  night  hat 

throwp, 
Deep-dy*d  and  dead,  o'er  this  chill  globe  forlorn: 
An  endless  desert,  where  extreme  of  cold 
Eternal  sits,  as  in  his  native  seat. 
On  wintry  hills  of  never-thawing  ice  I 
Such  Saturn's  earth ;  and  yet  ev*n  here  the  slgfal^ 
Amid  these  doleful  9C«fncs,  new  matter  finds 
Of  wonder  and  delight !  a  mighty  ring. 
On  each  side  rising  fvom  th'  horizon's  verge, 
Self-pois*d  in  air,  with  its  bright  circle  round 
Encompasseth  his  orb.     As  night  comes  on, 
Saturn's  broad  shade,  cast  on  its  eastern  arch. 
Climbs  slowly  to  its  height :  and  at  th'  approach 
Of  mom  returning,  with  like  stealthy  pace 
Draws  westwafd  off;  till  through  the  lucid  round, 
111  distant  view  th'  illumin'd  skies  are  seen. 

Beauteous  appearance !  by  th*  Almighty's  hand 
Peculiar  fashion'd. — ^Thine  these  noble  works. 
Great,  niniversal  Ruler !  Earth  and  Heaven 
Are  thine,  spontaneous  oflspring  of  thy  will. 
Seen  with  transcendent  ravishment  sublime. 
That  lifts  the  soul  to  thee  !  a  holy  joy. 
By  reason  prompted,  and  by  reason  swelPd 
Beyond  all  height — for  thou  art  infinite! 
Thy  virtual  energy  the  firame  of  things 
Pervading  actuates :  as  at  first  thy  hand 
Diffus'd  through  endless  si>ace  this  limp'd  sky. 
Vast  ocean  without  storm,  where  these  huge  globes 
Sail  undisturb'd,  a  rounding  voyage  each , 
Observant  all  of  one  unchanging  law. 
Simplicity  divine !  by  thi?  sole  rule. 
The  Maker's  great  establishment,  these  worldi 
Bevolve  harmonious,  worid  attracting  world 
With  mutual  love,  and  to  their  central  Sun   , 
All  gravitating :  now  with  quicken'd  pace 
Descending  tow'rd  the  primal  orb,  and  now 
Receding  slow,  excursive  from  his  bounds. 

This  spring  of  motion,  this  hid  power  infus'd 
Through  universal  nature,  first  was  known 
To  thee,  great  Newton !  Briton's  just  est  pride, 
The  boast  of  human  race;  whose  towering  thought. 
In  her  amazing  progress  unconfinVl, 
From  truth  to  truth  ascending,  gain'd  the  height 
Of  science,  whither  mankind  from  kfar 
Gaze  up  astoiiish'd.     Now  beyond  that  height. 
By  death  from  frail  mortality  set  free, 
A  pure  intelligence  he  wings  his  way 
Through  wondrous  scones,  new-open'd  in  the  world 
Invisible,  amid  tlie  general  quire 
Of  saints  and  angels,  rapt  with  joy  divine, 
Which  fills,  o'erflows,  and  ravishes  the  soul ! 
His  mind's  clear  vision  from  all  darkness  purg'd, 
For  God  himself  shines  forth  immediate  there, 
Through  those  eternal  climes,  the  frame  of  things. 
In  its  ideal  harmony,  to  him 
Stands  all  reveal'd. — 

Biit  how  shall  mortal  wing 
Attempt  this  bine  proftindity  of  Heaven, 
I  Unfathomable,  endless  of  extent ! 
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anknourn  suns  to  ubknown  S3r8teins  rise, 
numbers  who  shall  tell  ?  stupendous  host ! 
ling  millions  through  the  ^'acant  hung, 
yood  sun*  and  world  to  world  unseen, 
reless  distance,  unconceiv'd  by  tboug[ht ! 
their  order;  each  the  central  fire 
surrounding  stars,  whose  whirling  speed, 
I  and  silent,  through  the  pathless  void, 
ange,  nor  errour  knows.     But,  their  ways, 
son,  bold  adventurer,  unexplored, 
ted  can  declare !  What  search  shall  find 
imes  and  seasons !  their  appointed  laws, 
ir  !  their  inhabitants  of  life, 
intelligence,  from  scale  to  scale 
nious  rising  and  in  fix*d  de^rree ; 
rless  orders,  each  resembling  each, 
diverse ! — ^Tremendous  depth  and  height 
lom  and  of  power,  that  this  great  whole 
inexpressible,  and  still  preserves, 
lite  of  wonders ! — ^Thou,  supreme, 
ndependent  Cause,  whose  presence  fillt 
s  vast  circle,  and  whose  pleasure  moves, 
of  human  kind  !  the  Muse*s  wing 
ing  guide,  while  to  the  heights  of  Heaven, 
ig  th'  interminable  vast  of  space, 
s,  tracing  thy  almighty  hand 
read  operations.     Where  is  now 
t  of  mankind,  Earth  ?  where  her  great  scenes 
)  and  triumphs  >  empires  fiim'd  of  old, 
n,  Roman  ?  or  of  later  name, 
in,  Mexican,  in  that  new  wqrld, 
1  the  wide  Atlantic,  late  disclos'd  ? 
is  their  place  ? — Let  proud  Ambition  panse, 
ken  at  the  vanity  that  prompts 
le  deeds — With  Earth,  those  nearer  orbs, 
iding  planets,  late  so  glorious  seen, 
ch  a  world,  are  now  for  sight  too  small ; 
lost  lost  to  thought.     The  Sun  himself, 
of  flamo,  but  twinkles  from  afar, 
Tiering  star  amid  the  train  of  night ! 
n  these  deep  abysses  of  the  sky, 
incomprehensible,  new  suns, 
i  with  unborrowed  beams,  illustrious  shine ; 
«  here,  and  here  the  Pleiades, 
le  northern  host :  nor  with  less  state,^ 
less  distance,  huge  Ononis  orbs, 
I  his  sphere  refulgent,  and  the  noon 
us,  burning  through  the  south  of  Heaven, 
ads  beyond,  with  blended  rays,  inflame 
Iky  way,  whose  stream  of  vivid  light, 
from  innumerable  fountains  round, 
rembling,  wave  on  wave,  from  sun  to  sun, 
litens  the  long  path  to  Heaven's  extreme : 
uish'd  tract !  But  as  with  upward  flight, 
,  I  gain  ^h'  immensurable  steep, 
icnis  stars,  in  bright  profrision  sown 
h  these  wide  fields,  all  broaden  into  suns, 
Ig,  sirverM  each  by  gulfe  of  air, 
lit  ample  as  the  solar  heavens. 
I  this  dread  eminence,  where  endless  day, 
:bont  cloud  abides,  alone  and  fill'd 
>ly  horrour,  trembling  I  survey 
wnward  through  the  universal  sphere 
'  past ;  now  up  to  the  hcMghts  untry*d, 
th*  enlarging  prospect  find  no  bound  ! 
ne  on  each  hand  new  wonders  rise 
succession;  here  pure  scenes  of  light, 
g  the  view ;  here  nameless  worlds  afar, 
liscover'd :  there  a  dying  Sun, 
lim  with  age,  whose  orb  of  flame  extmct. 


Incredible  to  t^ll !  thick,  vapoury  mists, 
From  every  shore  exhaling,  mix  obscure 
Innumerable  clouds,  dispreading  slow. 
And  deepening  shade  on  shade;  till  the  faint gk>b9v 
Mournful  of  aspect,  calls  in  all  his  beams. 
Millions  pf  lives,  that  live  but  in  his  light. 
With  horrour  see,  from  distant  spheres  around. 
The  source  of  day  expire,  and  all  his  worlds 
At  once  iuN'oIv'd  in  everlasting  night  \ 

Such  this  dread  revolution :  Heaven  itself. 
Subject  to  change,  so  feels  the  waste  of  years. 
So  this  cerulian  round,  the  work  divine 
Of  God's  own  hand,  shall  fade ;  and  empty  night 
Reign  sc^itary,  where  these  stars  now  roll 
From  west  to  east  their  periods :  where  the  traki 
Of  comets  wander  their  e<*centric  ways. 
With  infinite  excursion,  through  th*  immenie 
Of  ethef,  travereing  from  sky  to  sky 
Ten  thousand  regions  in  their  winding  road. 
Whose  length  to  trace  imagination  fkils ! 
Various  their  paths ;  without  I'esistance  all 
Through  these  free  spaces  borne :  of  various  lace; 
Enkindled  this  with  beams  of  angry  light. 
Shot  circling  from  its  orb  in  sanguine  showers: 
That,  through  the  shade  of  night,  projecting  bug^ 
In  horrid  trail,  a  spire  of  dusky  flame, 
Embody'd  mists  and  vapours,  whose  fir*d  mass 
Keen  vibrates,  streaming  a  red  length  of  air. 
While  distant  orbs,  with  wonder  and  amaz^ 
Mark  its  approach,  and  night  by  night  alarm*d 
Its  dreaded  progress  watch,  as  of  a  foe 
Whose  march  is  ever  fatal ;  in  whose  train 
Famine,  and  War,  and  desolating  Plague, 
Each  on  his  pale  horse  rides  ;  the  ministeni 
Of  angry  Heaven}  to  scourge  ofiending  worlds ! 

But  lo !  where  one,  from  some  far  world  retum'dy 
Shines  out  with  suddeu  glare  through  yonder  iky. 
Region  of  darkness,  where  a  Sun*s  lost  globe. 
Deep  overwhelmed  with  night,  extinguished  lies* 
By  some  hid  power  attracted  from  his  path. 
Fearful  commotion  !  into  that  dusk  tract. 
The  devious  comet,  steep  descending,  falls 
With  all  his  flames,  rekindling  into  life 
Th'  exhausted  orb :  and  swift  a  flood  of  light 
Breaks  forth  diffusive  through  the  gloom,  and  spretfdfl 
In  orient  streams  to  his  fair  train  afar 
Of  moving  fires,  from  night's  dominion. won. 
And  wondering  at  the  moi-n's  unhopM  return. 

In  still  amazement  lost,  th*  awaken'd  mind 
Contemplates  this  great  ^iew,  a  Sun  restored 
With  all  his  worlds !  while  thus  at  large  her  flight 
Ranges  these  untrac'd  scenes,  progressive  borne 
Far  through  ethereal  ground,  the  boundless  walk 
Of  spirits,  daily  travellers  from  Heaven;- 
\Vho  pass  the  mystic  gulf  to  journey  here, 
Searching  th'  Almighty  Maker  in  his  works 
From  worlds  to  worlds,  and,  in  triumphant  quire 
Of  voice  and  harp,  extolling  his  high  praisci 

Immortal  natures!  cloth'd  with  brightness  round. 
Empyreal,  from  the  source  of  light  effus'd. 
More  orient  than  the  noon-day's  stainl««  beam* 
Their  will  unerring ;  their  afiections  pure, 
And  glowing  fervent  warmth  of  love  divine. 
Whose  object  God  alone :  for  all  things  else. 
Created  beauty,  and  created  good, 
Illusive  all,  can  aharm  the  soul  no  more. 
Sublime  their  intellect,  and  without  R})ot, 
Enlarged  to  draw  Truth's  endless  prospect  in, 
Inefiable,  eternity  and  time ; 
The  train  of  bemgs,  all  by  gradual  scale 
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Descending,  snmless  orders  and  degrees ; 

Th*  unsounded  depth,  which  mortals  dare  not  try, 

Of  God*s  perfections ',  how  these  heavens  first  sprung 

From  unprolific  night ;  how  mov*d  and  rulM 

In  number,  weight,  and  measure ;  what  hid  laws. 

Inexplicable,  guide  the  moral  world* 

Active  as  flame,  with  prompt  obedience  all 
The  will  Heaven  fulfil :  some  his  fierce  wrath 
Bear  through  the  nations,  pestilence  and  war; 
His  copious  goodness  some,  life,  light,  and  bliss. 
To  thousands.     Some  the  fate  of  empires  rule, 
Conimis:9ionM,  sheltering  with  their  guardian  wings 
The  pious  monarch,  and  the  legal  throne. 

Nor  is  the  sovereign,  nor  th'  illustrious  great. 
Alone  their  care.     To  every  lessening  rank 
Of  worth  propitious,  these  b\&t  minds  embrace 
With  universal  love  the  just  and  good. 
Wherever  found ;  unpriz'd,  perhaps  unknown, 
Deprest  by  fortune,  and  with  hate  pursued, 
Or  insult  from  the  proud  oppressor's  brow. 
Yet  dear  to  Heaven,  and  meriting  the  watch 
Of  angels  o'er  his  unambitious  walk. 
At  ipom  or  eve,  when  Nature's  fairest  face. 
Calmly  magnificent,  inspires  the  soul 
With  virtuous  raptures,  prompting  to  forsake 
Tlie  sin-bom  vanities,  and  low  pursuits. 
That  busy  human  kind  ;  to  view  their  ways 
With  pity ;  to  repay,  for  numerous  wrongs, 
Meekness  and  charity.     Or,  rais'd  aloft, 
Fir'd  with  ethereal  ardour,  to  survey 
The  circuit  of  creation,  all  these  suns  [height. 

With  all  their  worlds:    and  still  from  height  to 
By  things  created  rising,  last  ascend 
To  that  First  Cause,  who  made,  who  governs  all, 
Fountain  of  being,  self-existent  power. 
All-wise,  all-good,  who  from  eternal  age 
Endures,  and  fills  th*  immeui>ity  of  space; 
That  infinite  diffusion,  where  the  mind 
Conceives  no  limits ;  undistinguished  void. 
Invariable,  where  no  land-marks  are. 
No  paths  to  guide  Imagination's  flight 


AMYNTOR  Ay D  THEODORA: 

OR, 
THE  HERMIT. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EARL  OP  CHESTBRFIF.T.D. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  poem  wis  originally  intended  for  the 
stage,  and  planned  out,  several  years  ago,  into  a 
regular  tragedy.  But  the  author  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  his  first  design,  and  to  give  his  work 
the  form  it  now  appears  in ;  for  reasons  with  which 
it  might  be  impertinent  to  trouble  the  public: 
though,  to  a  man  who  thinks  and  feels  in  a  certain 
manner,  those  reas<jns  were  invincibly  strong. 

As  the  scene  of  the  piece  is  laid  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  of  all  the  Hebrides,  or 
western  isles  that  surround  one  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  he  will  find  a  particular  account  of  it, 
in  a  little  treatise  published  near  half  a  century 


ago,  under  the  title  of  a  Voyage  to  St  Kilda.  Tbe 
author,  who  had  himself  been  upon  the  spot,  de- 
scribes at  length  the  situation,  extent,  and  produce 
of  that  solitary  island ;  sketches  out  the  niftural 
history  of  the  birds  of  season  that  transmigrate  thi- 
ther annually,  and  relates  the  singular  custom^ 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants :  a  race 
of  people  then  the  most  uncorrupted  in  their  man- 
ners, and  therefore  the  least  unhappy  in  their  lives, 
of  any,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth. 
To  whom  might  have  been  applied  what  an  ancient 
historian  says  of  certain  barbarous  nations,  when 
he  compares  them  with  their  more  civilized  neigh- 
bours :  plus  vfiluit  apud  hos  ignorantia  vitiorum, 
quam  apud  Graecos  omnia  philosophorum  pne- 
cepta. 

They  live  together,  as  in  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  heart,  so  in  the  most  inviolable  harmony  and 
union  of  sentiments.  Tliey  have  neither  silver  nor 
gold;  but  barter  among  themselves  for  the  few  ne^ 
cessaries  they  may  reciprocally  want  To  strangers 
they  are  extremely  hospitable,  and  no  le^  chari- 
table to  their  own  poor;  for  whose  relief  each 
family  in  the  island  contributes  its  share  monthly, 
and  at  every  festival  sends  them  besides  a  portion 
of  mutton  or  beef.  Both  sexes  have  a  genius  to 
poetry ;  and  compose  not  only  songs,  but  pieces  of 
a  more  elevated  turn,  in  their  own  language,  which 
is  very  empbaticaL  One  of  thoe«  islanders,  having 
b^n  prevaihrd  with  to  visit  the  greatest  trading 
town  in  North  Britain,  was  infinitely  astonished  at 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  at  the  mighty  king- 
doms, for  such  he  Reckoned  the  larger  isles,  by 
which  they  sailed.  He  would  not  venture  himself 
into  the  streets  of  that  city  without  being  led  by 
the  band.  At  sight  of  the  great  church,  he  own(*(i 
that  it  was  indeed  a  lofty  rock;  but  insisted  that, 
in  his  native  country  of  St.  Kilda,  there  were  others, 
still  higher.  However  the  ca\  cms  formed  in  it,  so 
he  named  the  pillars  and  arches  on  which  it  is 
raised,  were  hollowed,  he  said,  more  commodiously 
than  any  he  had  ever  seen  there.  At  the  shake 
occasioned  in  the  steeple,  and  the  horrible  din  that 
sounded  in  his  ears  upon  tolling  out  the  great  bells, 
he  appeared  under  the  utmost  consternation,  be- 
lieving the  frame  of  nature  was  falling  to  pieces 
about  him.  He  thought  the  [>ersons  who  wore 
masks,  not  distinguishing  whether  they  wer^  nu'n 
or  women,  had  been  guilty  of  some  ill  thing,  for 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  show  their  faces.  The 
beauty  and  stateliness  of  the  trees  which  he  saw 
then  for  the  first  time,  as  in  his  own  island  there 
grows  not  a  shrub,  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
him :  but  he  observed,  with  a  kind  of  terrour,  that 
as  he  passed  among  their  branches,  they  puHed 
him  back  again.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  drink 
a  pretty  large  dose  of  strong  waters ;  and  upon 
finding  himself  drowsy  after  it,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  a  slumber,  which  he  fancied  was  to  be  his  last, 
he  expressed  to  his  companions  the  great  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  in  so  easy  a  passage  out  of  this  world : 
for,  said  he,  it  is  attended  with  no  kind  of  pain. 

Among  such  sort  of  men  it  was  that  Aurelius 
sought  refuge  from  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  his 
enemies. 

The  time  appears  to  have  been  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second  : 
when  those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him, 
with  no  less  cruelty  than  impolicy,  made  the  pe()ple 
of  that  country  desperate;  and  then  plundered. 
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I,  or  butchered  them,  fbr  the  natural 
such  despMT.  The  best  and  worthiest 
oft  the  objects  of  their  most  unrelenting 
ider  the  title  of  fanatics,  or  seditiouF, 
bed  to  herd,  and  of  course  persecuted, 
ished  well  to  hit  country,  or  ventured  to 
n  defence  of  the  laws  and  a  legal  govem- 
have  now  in  my  hands  the  copy  of  a 
iigned  by  king  Charles  himself,  for  mili- 
atiafi  upon  them  without  proi^ess  or  con- 
uid  I  know  that  the  original  is  still  kept 
retards  office  for  that  part  of  the  united 
Thus  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
the  reader  may  not  be  misled  to  look 
relation  fn^en  by  Auretius  in  the  second 
drawn  fh>in  the  wantonness  of  iroagina- 
i  it  hardly  arises  to  strict  historical  truth, 
reception  this  poem  may  meet  with,  the 
ranot  foresee;  and,  in  his  humble,  but 
irement,  he  needs  not  be  over  anxious  to 
[e  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  one  regular 
stent  whole;  to  be  true  to  nature  in  his 
and  to  the  genius  of  the  language  in  his 
f  expressing  them.  If  he  has  succeeded 
mnts,  but  above  all  in  effectually  touch- 
issions,  which,  as  it  is  the  genuine  pro- 
is  it  the  great  triumph,  of  poetry;  the 
4  his  more  discerning  readers  will  readily 
nistakes  or  failures  in  things  of  less  im- 
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hful  partner  of  a  heart  thy  own, 
tin,  or  pleasure,  springs  from  thine  alone; 
le  as  Honour,  as  Compassion  kind, 
tweet  union,  harmonize  thy  mind : 
ile  thy  eyes,  for  sad  Amyntor's  woe, 
idora's  wreck,  with  tears  overflow, 
ly  friend's  warm  wish  to  Heaven  preferred 
fof  him,  by  gracious  Heaven  be  heard  ! 
ir  hour  of  fortune  shall  be  thine, 
i  and  all  Amyntor's  fondness  mine. 
B;h  long  vernal  life,  with  blended  ray, 
e  light  up,  and  Friendship  close  our  day : 
mon'd  late  this  lower  heaven  to  leave, 
shall  end  us,  and  one  earth  receive. 
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le  watery  waste,  where  his  broad  wave 
rid  to  world  the  vast  Atlantic  rolls, 
the  piny  shores  of  Labrador 
1  Thule  east,  her  airy  height 
fleaven  remotest  Kilda  lifU ; 
le  sea-girt  Hebrides,  that  guard, 
rain,  Britannia's  parent-coast. 
ippy  land !  though  freezing  on  the  verge 
skies;  yet,  hlameless  still  of  arts 
sh  to  deprave,  each  softer  clime, 
iple  Nature,  simple  Virtue  blest ! 
kmbitioa's  walk:  where  never  War 
his  sanguine  standard ;  nor  unsheath'4 
Ji  or  power,  the  desolating  sword, 
uxury,  soft  syren,  who  around 


To  thousand  nations  deals  her  nectar'd  cnp 

Of  pleasing  bane,  that  soothes  at  once  and  kills, 

Is  yet  a  name  unknown.     But  calm  Content 

That  lives  to  reason ;  ancient  Faith  that  binds 

The  plain  community  of  guileless  hearts 

Tn  love  and  union;  Innocence  of  ill 

Their  guardian  genius:  these,  the  powers  that' rule 

This  little  world,  to  all  its  sons  secure 

Man's  happiest  life ;  the  soul  serene  and  sonnd 

From  passion's  rage,  the  body  from  disease. 

Red  on  each  cheek  behold  the  rose  of  health  ; 

Firm  in  each  sinew  vigour's  pliant  spring ; 

By  temperance  brac'd  to  peril  and  to  pain, 

Amid  the  floods  they  stem,  or  on  the  steep 

Of  upright  rocks  their  straining  steps  surmount. 

For  food  or  pastime.    These  light  up  their  mom, 

And  close  their  eve  in  slumbers  sweetly  deep. 

Beneath  the  north,  within  the  circling  swell 

Of  Ocean's  raging  sound.     But  last  and  best. 

What  Avarice,  what  Ambition  shall  not  know, 

True  Liberty  is  theirs,  the  heaven-sent  guest. 

Who  in  the  cave,  or  on  th'  uncultur'd  wild. 

With  Independence  dwells ;  and  Peace  of  mind. 

In  youth,  in  age,  their  sun  that  never  sets. 

Daughter  of  Heaven  and  Nature,  deign  thy  aid, 
Spontaneous  Muse  !  O,  whether  from  the  depth 
Of  evening  forest,  brown  with  broadest  shade; 
Or  firom  the  brow  sublime  of  vernal  alp 
As  morning  dawns  ;  or  from  the  vale  at  noon. 
By  some  soft  stream  that  slides  with  liquid  foot 
Through  bowery  groves,  where  Inspiration  sits 
And  listens  to  thy  lore,  auspicious  come ! 
O'er  these  wild  waves,  o'er  this  unharbour'd  shore, 
Thy  wing  high-hovering  spread;  and  to  the  gale, 
The  boreal  spirit  breathing  liberal  round 
From  echoing  hill  to  hill,  the  lyre  attune 
With  answering  ca4^^*^  ^^^^^>  ^^  ^^^  beseems 
The  tragic  theme  my  plaintive  verse  unfolds. 

Here,  good  Aurclius — and  a  scene  more  wild 
Tlje  world  around,  or  deeper  solitude, 
AfHiction  could  not  find — Anrelius  here. 
By  fate  unequal  and  the  crime  of  war 
Expell'd  his  native  home,  the  sacred  vale 
That  saw  him  blest,  now  wretched  and  unknown. 
Wore  out  the  slow  remains  of  setting  life 
In  bitterness  of  thought :  and  with  the  surge. 
And  with  the  sounding  storm,  his  murmur'd  moan 
Would  often  mix — oft  as  remembrance  sad 
Th*  unhappy  past  recall'd ;  a  faithful  wife. 
Whom  Love  first  chose,  whom  Reason  longendear'd. 
His  fill's  companion,  and  his  softer  friend ; 
With  one  fair  daughter,  in  her  rosy  prime, 
Her  dawn  of  opening  charms,  defenceless  left 
Within  a  tyrant's  grasp !  his  foe  profess'd. 
By  civil  madness,  by  intemperate  zeal 
For  differing  rites,  embitter'd  into  hate. 
And  cnielty  remorseless  !— Thus  he  liv'd : 
If  this  was  life,  to  load  the  blast  with  sighs ; 
Hung  o'er  its  edge,  to  swell  the  flood  with  tears. 
At  midnight  hour :  for  midnight  frequent  heard 
The  lonely  mourner,  d^^solatc  of  heait, 
Pour  all  the  husband,  all  the  father  forth 
In  uivavailing  anguish ;  stretch'd  along 
The  naked  beach  ;  or  shivering  on  the  clifk, 
Smote  with  the  wintry  pole  in  bitter  storm, 
Hail,  snow,  and  shower,  dark-drifting  round  his  head. 

Such  were  his  hours;  till  Time,  the  wretch's  friend 
Life's  great  physician,  skill'd  alone  to  close, 
Where  sorrow  long  has  wak'd,  the  weeping  eye. 
And  from  the  brain,  with  baleful  vapours  black. 
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Each  snllen  tpectre  cha«e,  his  balm  at  length. 
Lenient  of  pain,  through  every  fevered  pulse 
With  gentlest  hand  infus'd.     A  pensive  caUn 
Arose,  but  unassured :  as,  afler  winds 
Of  ruffling  wind,  the  sea,  subsiding  slow. 
Still  trembles  from  the  storm.     Now  Reason  first, 
Her  throne  resuming,  bid  Devotion  raise 
To  Heaven  his  eye;  and  through  the  turbid  mist 
By  sense  dark-drawn  between,  adoring  own. 
Sole  arbiter  of  fate,  one  Cause  supreme. 
All-just,  all-wise,  who  bids  what  still  is  best. 
In  cloud,  or  sunshine ;  whose  severest  hand 
Wounds  but  to  heal,  and  chastens  to  amende 

Thus,  in  his  bosom,  every  weak  excess. 
The  rage  of  grief,  the  fellness  of  revenge, 
To  healthful  measure  tempered  and  reduc'd 
By  Virtue's  hand ;  and  in  her  brightening  beam 
Each  errour  cleared  away,  as  fen-bom  fogs 
Before  tb'  ascending  Sun ;  through  faith  he  lives 
Beyond  Time's  bounded  continent,  the  walks 
Of  Sin  and  Death.     Anticipating  Heaven 
In  pious  hope,  he  seems  already  there. 
Safe  on  her  sacred  shore ;  and  sees  beyond. 
In  radiant  vie^,  the  world  of  light  and  love, 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell ;  where  one  fair  mom 
Still  orient  smiles,  and  one  diffusive  spring, 
That  fears  no  storm  and  shall  no  winter  know, 
Th*  immortal  year  empurples.     If  a  sigh 
Yet  murmurs  from  his  breast,  'tis  for  the  pangs 
Those  dearest  names,  a  wife,  a  child  must  feel, 
Still  suffering  in  his  fate  :  *tis  for  a  fiie, 
Who,  deaf  himself  to  mercy,  may  of  Heaven 
That  mercy,  when  most  wanted,  ask  in  vam. 

llie  Sun,  now  stationed  with  the  Iticid  Twins, 
0*er  every  southern  clime  had  pour*d  profuse 
The  rosy  year;  and  in  each  pleasing  hue. 
That  greens  the  leaf,  or  throug|i  the  blossom  glows 
With  florid  light,  his  fairest  month  arrayM : 
"^Tiile  Zephyre,  while  the  silver-footed  Dews^ 
Her  soft  attendants,  wide  o'er  field  and  grove 
Fresh  spirit  breathe,  and  shed  perfuming  htAm* 
Kof  here,  in  this  chill  region,  on  the  brow 
Of  Winter's  waste  dominion,  is  unfelt 
The  ray  ethereal,  or  unhail'd  the  rise 
Of  her  mild  reign.     From  warbling  vale  and  hiU, 
With  wild  thyme  flowering,  betony,  and  balm. 
Blue  lavender  and  carmel's  spicy  root  >, 
Song,  fragrance,  health,  ambrosiate  every  breeze. 

But,  high  above,  the  season  full  exerts 
Its  vernal  force  in  yonder  peopled  rocks. 
To  whose  wild  solitude,  from  worlds  unknown. 
The  birds  of  passage  transmigrating  come, 
Unnumbered  colonies  of  foreign  wing. 
At  Nature's  summom  their  aerial  state 
Annual  to  found ;  and  in  bold  voyage  steer. 
O'er  this  wide  ocean,  through  yon  pathless  sky. 
One  certain  6ight  to  one  appointed  shore : 
By  Heaven's  directive  spirit,  here  to  raise 
Their  temporary  realm ;  and  form  secure, 
Where  food  awaits  them  copious  from  the  wave, 
And  shelter  from  the  rock,  their  nuptial  leagues : 
Each  tribe  apart,  and  all  on  tasks  of  love. 
To  hatch  the  pregnant  egg,  to  rear  and  guard 
Their  helpless  infants,  piously  intent 

Led  by  the  day  abroad,  with  lonely  step, 

'  The  root  of  this  plant,  otherwise  named  argatilis 
fylvaticus«  is  aromatic ;  and  by  the  natives  reckon- 
ed cordial  to  the  stomach.  See  Martin's  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  18a 


And  raminating  sweet  and  bitter  thooght, 
Aurclius,  from  the  westem  bay,  his  eye 
Now  raised  to  this  amusive  scene  in  air. 
With  wonder  mark'd  5  now  cast  with  level  ray 
Wide  o'er  the  moving  wilderness  of  waves, 
Prom  pole  to  pole  through  boundless  space  diffotV^ 
Magnificently  dreadful !  where,  at  large. 
Leviathan,  witli  each  inferior  name 
Of  sea-bom  kinds,  ten  thousand  thousand  tribei^ 
Finds  endless  range  for  pasture  and  for  s|x>rt, 
Amaz'd  he  gazes  a>^  adoring  owns 
The  hand  Almighty,  who  its  channcll'd  bed 
Immeasurable  sunk,  and  poured  abroad,     . 
Fenc'd  with  niemal  mounds,  the  fluid  sphere; 
With  every  wind  to  waft  large  commerce  00, 
Join  pole  to  pole,  consociare  severed  worlds. 
And  link  in  bonds  of  intercourse  and  love 
Firth's  universal  family.     Now  rose 
Sweet  evening's  solemn  hour.     The  Sun,  decliB*4 
Hung  g»>lden  o'er  this  nether  firmam^it; 
Whose  broad  cerulean  mirror,  calmly  bright. 
Gave  back  his  beamy  visap:e  to  the  sky 
With  splendour  undiminished ;  and  each  cloud. 
White,  azure,  purple,  glowing  round  his  throat 
In  fair  aiirial  landscape.     Here,  alone 
On  Earth's  remotest  verge,  Aurelius  breath'd 
The  healthfiil  gale,  and  felt  the  smiling  scene 
With  awe-mix'd  pleasure,  musing  as  he  hung 
In  silence  o'er  the  billows  hush'd  beneath.     > 
\Vhen  lo !  a  sound,  amid  the  wave-worn  rocki, 
Deaf-murmuring  rose,  and  plaintive  rcll'd  aloof 
From  clifi*  to  cavern :  as  the  breath  of  winds. 
At  twilight  hour,  remote  and  hollow  heard 
Hirough  wintry  pines,  high- waving  o'er  the  steep 
Of  sky-crown'd  Appenine.     The  scapye  ccas'd 
At  once  to  warble.     Scn>aming,  from  his  nert 
The  fulmar  soar'd,  and  shot  a  westward  flight 
From  shore  to  sea.     On  came,  before  hex  hour. 
Invading  Night,  and  hung  the  troablcd  sky 
With  fearful  blackness  round  K   Sad  Ocean's  face 
A  curiing  undularion  shivery  swept 
From  wave  to  wave :  and  now  impetuous  rose. 
Thick  cloud  and  storm  and  ruin  on  his  wing. 
The  raging  South,  and  headlong  o'er  the  de^ 
Fell  horriWe,  with  broad-descending  blast. 
Aloft,  and  safe  beneath  a  sheltering  clifi; 
Whose  moss-grown  summit  on  the  distant  flood 
Projected  frowns,  Aurelius  stood  appall'd : 
His  stunn'd  car  smote  with  all  the  thundei'ing  muti 
His  eye  with  mountains  surging  to  the  stars ! 
Commotion  infinite.     Where  yon  last  wave 
Blends  with  the  sky  its  foam,  a  ship  in  view 
Shoots  sudden  forth,  steep-falling  fVom  the  cloadt: 
Yet  distant  seen  and  dim,  till,  onward  borne 
Before  the  blast,  each  growing  sail  expands. 
Each  mast  aspires,  and  all  th'  advancing  frame 
Bounds  on  his  eye  distinct.     With  sharpen'd  kcB 
Its  course  he  watches,  and  in  awful  thought 
That  Power  invokes,  whose  voice  the  wild  winds  hash 
Whose  nod  the  surge  reveres,  to  look  from  HeaveBi^ 
And  save,  who  else  must  perish,  wretched  men. 
In  this  dark  hour,  amid  the  dread  abyss. 
With  fears  amai^'d,  by  horrours  compass'd  round. 
But  O,  ill-omen'd,  death-devoted  heads ! 
For  Death  bestrides  the  billow,  nor  your  own. 
Nor  others'  offer'd  vows  can  stay  the  flight 
Of  instant  fate.     And,  lo  !  his  secret  scat. 
Where  never  sun-beam  glimmer'd,  deep  amidst 

*  See  Martin'ji  voyage  to  St  Kilda,  p.  58. 
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I  jawi  Toraginoiis  and  vast,  ^ 

ly  genius  of  the  deep  forsakes : 

:he  waves,  that  roar  beneath  his  frown, 

:  baleful,  bids  the  tempest  spread, 

td  terrible  with  hail  anrt  rain, 

St  pinion,  p«)tir  its  loudening  blasts 

ind  forth,  and  from  their  lowest  depth 

le  world  of  waters.     Round  and  round 

rM  ship,  at  his  imperious  call, 

.  in  dizzy  whirl:  her  gruiding  helm 

lort  j  her  masts  in  crashing  ruin  fall ; 

rent  sail  fhes  loose  in  distant  air. 
•fill  moment  !  o'er  the  foundering  hull, 
n  hcav'd,  in  one  broad  billowy  curve, 
n  the  clouds  with  horrid  shade  impends — 

them  Heaven !  it  burs  s  in  deluge  down 
ndless  undulation.     Shore  and  sky 
to  the  roar.     At  once  engulfd, 
d  crew  beneath  its  torrent  sweep, 
,  to  rise  no  more.     Aurelius  wept : 
unbidden  dew'd  his  hoary  cheek. 
1  his  step ;  he  fled  the  fatal  scene, 
IJn^,  in  sad  silence,  o*er  the  sight 
lone  dtsclosM,  his  wounded  heart 
It  to  Heaven  in  sighs :  '*  Thy  will  be  done, 
,  supreme  I^poser  of  events ! 
1  demands  sPtear,  and  man  must  feel 
in  woes :  the  rest  submission  checks." 
(tant  far,  where  this  receding  bay  3 
rtbward  on  the  pole,  a  rocky  arch 
its  8elf-pois*d  concave  ;  as  the  gate, 
nd  broad,  and  pillar'd  massy-proof, 
unfolding  temple.     On  its  height 
the  tread  of  daily-climbing  flocks, 
r  the  green  roof  spread,  their  fragrant  food 
I  crop.     As  through  this  cavernM  path, 
in  pensive  thought  Aurelius  past, 
ith  sad  echoes  from  the  sounding  vault 
ur'd  shrill,  he  stopt,  he  rais'd  his  head  ; 
ih'  assembled  natives  in  a  ring, 
idcr  and  with  pity  bending  oVr 
eck'd  man.     All-motionless  on  earth 

The  living  luAre  from  his  eye, 
111  hue  estinguish'd  from  his  cheek : 
teir  place,  on  each  chill  feature  spread, 
ovy  cloud  and  ghastliness  of  Death 
e  suffusion  sat.    So  looks  the  Moon, 
r  wan,  through  hovering  mists  at  eve, 
tnmn's  train.     Fast  from  his  hairs  distill'd 
r  wave :  and  close  within  his  grasp 
ch'd  a  broken  oar,  as  one  who  long 
a'd  the  flood  with  agonizing  breast, 
rgkad  strong  for  life.     Of  youthful  prime 
'd,  and  built  by  Nature's  noblest  hand ; 
9ld  proportion,  and  where  softening  grace, 
each  limb,  and  harmoniz'd  his  frame, 
am  from  the  breathless  clay,  his  eye 
sn  imploring  rais'd :  then,  for  he  knew 
%  within  her  central  cell  retir'd, 
c  onseen,  diminished,  but  not  quenched, 
"ansport  it  speedy  through  the  vale, 
•  jr  cell  that  lonely  stood  and  low, 
1  the  north  beneath  a  sloping  hill : 
je  frame,  orbicular,  and  raisM 
ons  rude ;  its  roof  with  reverend  moss 
ided  o'er ;  its  front  in  ivy  hid, 
lUing  crept  aloift.     With  pious  hand 
I'd,  they  chafd  his  frozen  limbs,  aitdfum*d 

;  Martin  8  voyage  to  St  Kilda,  p.  80. 


The  vapomy  liir  with  aromatic  smells; 
Tlien,  drops  of  sovereign  eflScacy,  drawn 
From  mountain  plants,  within  his  lips  infus'd. 
Slow,  from  the  mortal  trance,  as  men  from  dreams 
Of  direful  vision,  shuddering  he  awakes : 
While  life,  to  scarce-felt  motion,  faintly  lifts 
His  fluttering  pulse,  and  gradual  o'er  his  cheek 
Tlie  rosy  current  wins  its  refluent  way. 
Recovering  to  new  pain,  his  eyes  he  turned 
Severe  on  Heaven,  on  the  surrounding  hills 
With  twilight  dim,  and  on  the  crowd  unknowB 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  around :  then  closed  again. 
As  loathing  light  and  life.    At  length,  in  sounds 
Broken  and  eager,  from,  his  heaving  bieast 
Distraction  spoke — "  Down,  down  with  every  sail. 
Mercy,  sweet  Heaven  !  —  Ha !  now  whole  oceam 

sweeps 
In  tempest  p'er  our  heads — My  soul's  last  hope  ? 
We  will  not  part — Help,  help !  y6n  wave,  behold ! 
That  swells  betwixt,  has  borne  her  frodi  my  sight. 
O,  for  a  sun  to  light  this  black  aby^  ! 
Gone — lost— for  ever  lost !"    He  ceas'd.    Amaze 
And  trembling  on  the  pale  assistants  fell : 
Whom  now,  with  greeting  and  the  words  of  peaces 
Aurelius  bid  depart     A  pause  ensued. 
Mute,  mournful,  solemn.    On  the  stranger's  face 
Observant,  anxious,  hung  his  fix'd  regard : 
Watchful,  his  ear,  each  murmur,  every  breath. 
Attentive  seizVl ;  now  eager  to  begin 
Consoling  speech ;  now  doubtful  to  invade 
The  sacred  silence  due  to  grief  supreme. 
Then  thus  at  last :  "  O  from  devouring  seas. 
By  miracle  escap'd  !  if,  with  thy  life. 
Thy  sense  returned,  can  yet  discern  tlic  hand 
All-wonderful,  that  through  yon  raging  sea. 
Yon  whirling  west  of  tempest,  led  thee  safe ; 
That  hand  divine  with  grateful  awe  confess. 
With  prostrate  thanks  adore.     When  thou,  alas ! 
Wast  numberM  with  tlie  dead,  and  ^os'd  within 
Th*  unfathom*d  grulf ;  when  human  hope  wa^  fled. 
And  human  help  in  vain — ^th*  Almighty  voice 
Then  bade  destruction  spare,  and  bade  the  deep 
Yield  up  its  prey ;  that,  by  bis  mercy  sav'd. 
That  mercy,  thy  fair  life*s  remaining  race, 
A  monument  of  wonder  as  of  love. 
May  justify ;  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Thy  brethren,  ever  present  in  their  need. 
Such  praise  delights  him  jnost— 

He  hears  me  not. 
Some  secret  anguish,  some  transcendent  woe. 
Sits  heavy  on  his  heart,  and  from  his  eyes. 
Through  the  clos'd  lids,  now  rolls  in  bitter  stream  1 

**  Yet,  speak  thy  soul,  afflicted  as  thou  art! 
For  know,  by  mournful  privilege  *tis  mine. 
Myself  most  wretched,  and  in  sorrow's  wajrs 
Severely  train'd,  to  share  in  every  pang 
The  wretched  feel ;  to  soothe  the  sad  of  heart ; 
To  number  tear  for  tear,  and  groan  for  groan. 
With  every  son  and  daughter  of  distress. 
Speak  then,  and  give  thy  labouring  bosom  vent : 
My  pity  is,  my  friendship  shall  be,  thine; 
To  calm  thy  pain,  and  guide  thy  virtue  back, 
llirough  reason's  paths,  to  happiness  and  Heaven.* 

The  hermit  thus :  and,  after  some  sad  pause 
Of  musing  wonder,  thus  the  man  unknown. 

**  What  have  I  heard  ?— ^On  this  untravell'd  shoie^ 
Nature's  last  limit,  hemm'd  with  oceans  round 
Howling  and  harbourless,  beyond  all  fiaith 
A  comforter  to  find  1  whose  language  wears 
The  garb  of  civil  lifo ;  a  frtend,  whose  breast 
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The  gracious  meltings  of  sweet  pity  movel 
Amazement  all !  my  grief  to  silence  charm'd 
Is  lost  in  wonder— but,  thou  good  unknown, 
If  woes,  for  ever  wedded  to  despair. 
That  wish  no  cure,  are  thiue,  behold  in  me 
A  meet  companion ;  one  whom  Earth  and  Heaven 
Clombine  to  curse ;  whom  never  future  mom 
Shall  light  to  joy,  nor  evening  with  repose 
Descending  shade — O,  son  of  this  wild  world  1 
From  social  converse  though  for  ever  barred,* 
Though  chilPd  with  endless  winter  from  the  pole, 
Yet  warm'd  by  goodness,  formM  to  tender  sense 
Of  human  woes,  beyond  what  milder  climes. 
By  fisirer  suns  attempcrM,  courtly  boast; 
O  say,  did  e'er  thy  breast,  in  youthful  life, 
TouchM  by  a  beam  from  Beauty  all-divine, 
Did  e'er  thy  busom  her  sweet  influence  own. 
In  pleasing  tumult  pour'd  through  every  vem. 
And  panting  at  the  heart,  when  first  our  eye 
Receives  impression !  Then,  as  passion  grew,    . 
Did  Heaven,  consenting  to  thy  wish,  indulge 
That  bliss  no  wealth  can  bribe,  no  power  bestow, 
That  bliss  of  angels,  love  by  love  repaid  ? 
Heart  streaming  fuU  to  heart  in  mutual  flow 
Of  &ith  and  friendship,  tenderness  and  truth—- 
If  these  thy  fete  distinguished,  thou  wilt  then. 
My  joys  conceiving,  image  my  despair. 
How  total !  how  extreme  !    For  this,  all  this, 
Late  ray  fair  fortune,  wrecked  on  yonder  flood. 
Lies  lost  and  bury'd  there — O,  awful  Heaven  ! 
MHio  to  the  wind  and  to  the  whelming  wave 
Her  blameless  head  devoted,  thou  alone 
Can'st  tell  what  I  have  lost—O,  ill-starr'd  maid  ! 
O,  most  undone  Amyntor !" — Sighs  and  tears. 
And  heart-heav*d  groans,  at  this,  his  voice  suppressed, 
The  rest  was  agony  and  dumb  despair. 

Now  o*er  their  headf«  damp  Night  her  stormy  gloom 
Spread,  ere  the  glimmering  twilight  was  expired, 
With  huge  and  heavy  horrour  closing  round 
In  doubling  clouds  on  clouds.   The  mournful  scene, 
The  moving  tale,  Aurelius  deeply  felt: 
And  thus  reply M,  as  one  in  Nature  skilled. 
With  soft  assenting  sorrow  in  his  look, 
And  words  to  soothe,  not  combat  hopeless  love. 

"  Amyntor,  by  that  Heaven  who  sees  thy  tears ! 
By  faith  and  friendship's  sympathy  divine ! 
Could  I  the  sorrows  heal  I  more  than  share. 
This  bosom,  trust  me,  should  from  thine  transfer 
Its  sharpest  grief.     Such  grief,  alas !  how  just  ? 
How  long  in  silent  anguish  to  descend^ 
When  reason  and  when  fondness  o'er  the  tomb 
Are  fellow-mourners  ?  He,  who  can  resign. 
Has  never  lov'd :  and  wert  thou  to  the  sense, 
The  sacred  feeling  of  a  loss  like  thine, 
Cold  and  insensible,  thy  breast  were  then 
No  mansion  for  humanity,  or  thought 
Of  noble  aim.     Tlicir  dwelling  is  with  love. 
And  tender  pity ;  whose  kind  tear  adorns 
The  clouded  cheek,  and  sanctifies  the  soul 
They  soften,  not  subdue.     We  both  will  mix, 
For  her  thy  virtue  lov'd,  thy  truth  laments. 
Our  social  sighs  :  and  still,  as  mom  unveils 
The  brightening  hill,  or  evening's  misty  shade 
Its  brow  obscures,  her  gracefulness  of  form. 
Her  mind  all-lovely,  each  ennobling  each. 
Shall  be  our  frequent  theme.    Then  shaltthoa  hear 
From  me,  in  sad  retum,  a  tale  of  woes. 
So  terrible — Amyntor,  thy  pain'd  heart 
Amid  its  own,  will  shudder  at  the  ills 
That  mine  has  bled  with — ^But  behold;  the  dark 


And  drowsy  hour  steals  fast  upon  our  talk. 
Here  break  we  off:  and  thou,  sad  mourner,  try 
Thy  weary  limbs,  thy  wounded  mind,  to  balm 
With  timely  sleep.      Each  gracious  wing  fhM 

Heaven 
Of  those  that  minister  to  erring  man. 
Near-hovering,  hush  thy  passion  into  calm ; 
5)erene  thy  slumbers  with  presented  scenes 
Of  brightest  visions ;  whisper  to  thy  heart 
That  holy  peace  which  goodness  ever  shares : 
And  to  us  both  be  friendly  as  we  need." 
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Now  Midnight  rose,  and  o'er  the  general  scenes 
Air,  ocean,  earth,  drew  broad  her  blackest  veil, 
Vapour  and  cloud.     Around. th'  unsleeping  isle 
Yet  howVd  the  whirlwind,  yet  the  billow  groan'd; 
And,  in  mix'd  horrour,  to  AmyiitL>r's  ear      [palPd. 
Borne  through  the  gloom,  his  shrieking  sen^  ap* 
Shook  by  each  blast,  and  swept  by  every  wave, 
Again  pale  memory  labours  in  the  storm : 
Again  from  her  he's  torn,  whom  more  than  life 
His  fondness  lov'd.     And  now,  another  shower 
Of  sorrow,  o'er  the  dear  unhappy  maid, 
Effusive  strcam'd;  till  late,  through  every  power 
The  soul  subdued  sunk  sad  to  slow  repose : 
And  all  her  darkening  scenes,  by  dim  degrees. 
Were  quench'd  in  total  night.     A  pause  ftt>m  pain 
Not  long  to  last :  for  Fancy,  oft  awake 
While  Reason  sleeps,  from  her  illusive  cell 
Call'd  up  wild  shapes  of  visionary  fear. 
Of  visionary  bliss,  the  hour  of  rest 
To  mock  with  mimic  shows.     And  lo !  the  deeps 
In  Qiry  tumult  swell.     Beneath  a  hill 
Amyntor  heaves  of  overwhelming  seas ; 
Or  rides,  with  dizzy  dread,  from  cloud  to  cloudy 
The  billow's  back.     Anon,  the  shadowy  world 
Shifts  to  some  boundless  continent  unknown, 
\^Tiere  solitary,  o'er  the  starless  void,  [lengthy 

Dumb  Silence  broods.    Through  heaths  of  dreary 
Slow  on  he  drags  his  staggering  step  infirm 
With  breathless  toil ;  hears  torrent  floods  afar 
Roar  through  the  wild ;  and,  plung'd  in  central  carttf 
Falls  headlong  many  a  fiathom  into  night. 
Yet  there,  at  once,  in  all  her  living  charms, 
And  brightening  with  their  glow  the  brown  abyss, 
Rose  Theodora.     Smiling,  in  her  eye 
Sat,  without  cloud,  the  soft-consenting  sonl. 
That,  guilt  unknowing,  had  no  wish  to  hide. 
A  spring  of  sudden  myrtles  flowering  round 
Their  walk  embower'd ;  while  nightingales  beneath 
Sung  spousals,  as  along  th*  enamelPd  turf 
They  seem'd  to  fly,  and  interchang'd  their  souls,' 
Melting  in  mutual  softness.     Tlirice  his  arms 
The  fair  encircled:  thrice  she  fled  his  grasp. 
And  fading  into  darkness  mix'd  with  air — 
"  O  tum !  O  stay  thy  flight !"— so  loud  be  cry'd, 
Sleep  and  its  train  of  humid  vapours  fled. 
He  grot^n'd,  he  gaz'd  around :  his  inward  sense 
Yet  glowing  with  the  vision's  vivid  beam,    » 
Still,  on  his  eye,  the  hovering  shadow  blaz'd ; 
Her  voice  still  murmured  in  his  tinkling  ear; 
Grateful  deception  !  till  returning  thought 
Left  broad  awake,  amid  th'  incumbent  lour 
Of  mute  and  mournful  night,  again  he  felt 
His  grief  inflam'd  throb  fresh  in  every  vein. 
To  frenzy  stung,  upstarting  from  his  couch, 
The  vale,  the  shore,  with  darkling  step  he  roam'd« 
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ne  <lrear  spectre  from  the  gjave  unbound : 
raling  yonder  cliff,  prone  o*er  its  brow     ' 
r,  in  act  to  plunge  amid  the  flood     [voice, 
'rom  that  height  discemM.    Nor  reason's 
d  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
IS  him;  bnt,  as  passion  whirls  his  thought, 
pectation,  that  perchance  escaped, 

passing  all  belief, .the  frailer  skiflT, 

h  himself  had  borne  th'  unhappy  fair, 

t  be  seen.     Around,  o'er  sea  and  shore, 

d  his  ardent  eye ;  but  nought  around 

[  or  wave  withiu  his  ken  appears, 

F,  nor  floatinic  corse,  on  which  to  shed 

;  sad  tear,  and  lay  the  covering  mould ! 

Kvw,  wide  open'd  by  the  wakeful  hours 

's  orient  gate,  forth  on  her  progress  domes 

smiling,  and  her  purple  lamp 

1^  o*er  earth  and  sea  :  while,  all-unveil'd, 

t  horizon  on  Amyntor's  eye 

ill  its  scenes  of  wonder,  wildly  great, 

cently  various.     From  this  steep, 

immense  in  rolling  prospect  lay 
them  deep.     Amidst,  fn>m  space  to  space, 
nerous  isles,  rich  gems  of  Albion's  crown, 
th'  ascending  mists  disperse  in  air, 
radual  from  her  bosom :  and  beyond, 
tant  clouds  blue>floating  on  the  verge 
ing  skies,  break  forth  the  dawning  hills, 
and  landscapes !  barren  some  and  bare, 
I'd  on  rock,  amazing,  up  tu  Heaven, 
d  grau'leur :  some  with  sounding  ash, 
broad'Sbadowing,  or  the  spiry  growth 
ng  pine  high-plum'd,  and  all  beheld 
vely  in  the  Sun's  adorning  beam, 
•w,  fair-rising  o'er  yon  eastern  cliff, 
nal  verdure  tinctures  gay  with  gold, 
iwhile  Aurelius,  wak'd  from  sweet  repose, 
that  Temperance  sheds  in  timely  dews 
»ho  live  to  her,  his  mournful  guest 
>ith  to  hail,  as  hospitable  rites 
-tue*s  rule  enjoin :  but  tirst  to  him, 
rf  all  charity,  who  gave  the  heart 
ndly  sense  to  glow,  bis  matin-song, 
r  duty,  thus  the  sage  addrest : 
mtain  of  light !  from  whom  yon  orient  Sun 
ew  his  splendour;  Source  of  life  and  love! 
smile  now  wakes  o'er  Earth's  rekindling  face 
indless  blush  of  spring ;  O  !  First  and  Best ! 
ence,  thovigh  from  human  sight  and  search, 

from  the  climb  of  all  created  thought, 
y  rcmov'd ;  yet  man  hims<;lf, 
rest  child  of  reason,  man  may  read 
ded  po«cr,  intelligence  supreme, 
iker's  hand,  on  all  his  works  imprest, 
aciers  coeval  with  the  Sun, 
h  the  Sun  to  last ;  from  world  to  world, 
ijre  to  age.  in  every  dime,  disclo^'d, 
-elation  through  all  time  the  same, 
ijversal  Goodness  !  with  full  stream 
r  flowing  from  beneath  the  throne 
i  earth,  air,  sea,  to  all  things  that  have  life: 
1  that  live  on  earth,  in  air  and  sea, 
at  commimjty  of  Nature's  sons, 
,  first  Father,. ceaselcifs  praise  ascend! 
the  reverent  hymn  my  grateful  voice 

heard,  among  thy  works  not  least, 
est ;  with  intelligence  inform'd, 
r  thee,  and  adore ;  with  free-will  crown'd, 
V'hrtue  leads,  to  follow  and  be  blest, 
her  by  tby  prixse  decree  gfdam*d 


To  days  of  future  life  ;  or  whether  now 
The  mortal  hour  is  instant,  still  vouchsafe. 
Parent  and  friend,  to  guide  me  blameless  oti 
Through  this  dark  scene  of  errour  and  of  ill. 
Thy  truth  to  light  me,  and  thy  peace  to  cheer. 
All  else,  of  me  unask*d,  thy  will  supreme 
Withhold  or  grant:  and  let  that  will  be  done.*' 

Ill  is  from  the  soul  in  silence  breath'd  sincere, 
7*hc  hill's  steep  side  with  firm  elastic  step 
He  lightly  scai'd :  such  health  the  frugal  board, 
The  morn's  fresh  breath  that  exercise  respires 
In  mountain-walks,  and  conscience  free  from  blame. 
Our  life's  best  cordial,  can  through  age  prolong. 
There,  lost  in  thought,  and  self-abandon'd,  lay 
The  man  unknown  ;  nor  heard  approach  his  host. 
Nor  rais'd  his  drooping*  head.    Aurelius,  mov'd 
By  soft  compassion,  which  the  savage  scene. 
Shut  up  and  barr'd  amid  surrounding  seas 
From  human  commerce,  quicken'd  into  sense 
Of  sharper  sorrow,  thus  apart  began. 

"  O  sight,  that  from  the  eye  of  wealth  or  pride, 
Ev'n  in  their  hour  of  vainest  thought,  might  draw 
A  feeling  tear ;  whom  yesterday  beheld 
By  love  and  fortune  crown'd,  of  all  possest 
That  Fancy,  tranc'd  in  fairest  vision,  dreams ; 
Now  lost  to  all ,  each  hope  that  softens  1  ife,     [spread. 
Each  bliss  that  cheers ;  there,  on  the  damp  earth 
Beneath  a  heaven  unknown,  behold  him  now  I 
And  let  the  gay,  the  fortunate,  the  great. 
The  proud,  be  taught,  what  now  the  wretched  feel. 
The  happy  have  to  fear.     O  man  forlorn. 
Too  plain  I  read  thy  heart,  by  fondness  drawn 
To  this  sad  scene,  to  sights  tbat  but  iuflame 
Its  tender  anguish — " 

"  Hear  me.  Heaven !"  exclaim'd 
The  frantic  mourner,  **  could  that  anguish  rise 
To  madness  and  to  mortal  agony, 
I  yet  would  bless  my  fate ',  by  one  kind  pang. 
From  what  I  feel,  the  keener  pangs  of  thought 
For  ever  freed.     To  me  the  Sun  is  lost: 
To  me  the  future  flight  of  day^  and  years 
Is  darkness,  is  despair — But  who  complains 
Forgets  that  he  can  die.     O,  sainted  maid ! 
For  such  in  Heaven  thou  art,  if  firom  thy  seat 
Of  holy  rest,  beyond  these  changeful  skies. 
If  names  on  Earth  most  sacred  once  and  dear, 
A  lover  and  ^  friend,  if  yet  these  names 
Can  wake  thy  pity,  dart  one  guiding  ray 
To  light  me  where,  in  cave  or  creek,  arc  thrown 
Thy  lifeless  limbs  :  that  I — O  grief  supreme ! 
O  fate  remorseless  !  was  thy  lover  savM 
For  such  a  task  ? — that  I  those  dear  remains. 
With  maiden-rites  adom'd,  at  last  may  lodge 
Beneath  the  hallow'd  vault ;  and,  weeping  there 
O'er  thy  cold  urn,  await  the  hour  to  close 
These  eyes  in  peace,  and  mix  this  dust  with  thine  !'* 

**  Such,  and  so  dire,*'  reply'd  the  cordial  friend 
In  Pity's  look  and  language,  '*  such,  alas  ! 
Were  Ute  my  thoughts.   Whate'er  the  human  heart 
Can  most  afflict,  grief,  agony,  despair, 
Have  all  been  mine,  and  with  alternate  war 
This  bosom  ravag'd.     Hearken  then,  good  youth; 
My  story  mark,  and  from  another's  fate, 
Pre-eminently  wretched,  learn  thy  own. 
Sad  as  it  seems,  to  balance  and  to  bear. 

'*  In  me,  a  man  behold,  whose  mom  serene. 
Whose  noon  of  better  lite,  with  honour  spent. 
In  virtuous  purpose,  or  in  honest  act. 
Drew  fair  distinction  an  my  public  name, 
Fk^m  those  among  mankind,  the  nobler  few. 


so 
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T^HioM  praise  is  fame ;  but  there,  in  that  true  source 
Whence  happiness  with  purest  stream  descends. 
In  home  found  peace  and  love,  supremely  blest ! 
Union  of  hearts,  conueut  of  wedded  wills. 
By  friendship  knit,  by  mutual  faith  secured 
Our  hopes  and  fears,  our  Earth  and  Heaven  the 
At  last,  Amyntor,  in  my  failinj;:  a^  [same ! 

Fallen  from  such  height,  and  with  the  felon-herd. 
Robbers  and  outlaws,  number'd — thought  that  still 
Stjngs  deep  the  heart,  and  clothes  the  cheek  with 

shame ! 
Then  doomed  to  feel  what  guilt  alone  should  fear, 
The  hand  of  public  vengeance  :  arm*d  by  rage, 
Not  justice ;  raisM  to  injure,  not  redress ; 
To  Tob,  not  guard;  to  ruin,  not  defend : 
And  all,  O  sovereign  Reason!  all  derived 
From  power  that  claims  thy  warrant  to  do  wrong  ! 
A  right  divine  to  violate  unblamM 
Each  law,  each  rule,  that,  by  himself  observed. 
The  God  prescribes  whose  sanction  kings  pretend  ! 

"  O  Charles !  O  monarch !  in  long  exile  trained, 
Whole  hopeless  years,  th'  oppressor's  liand  to  know 
How  hateful  and  how  hard;  thjrself  re'iev'd. 
Now  hear  thy  people,  groaning  under  wrongs 
Of  equal  load,  adjure  thee  by  those  days 
Of  want  and  woe,  of  danger  and  despair. 
As  Heaven  has  thine,  to  pity  their  distress ! 

"  Yet,  from  the  plain  good  meaning  of  my  heart. 
Be  far  th'  unhallow'd  licence  of  abuse; 
Be  far  th*  bitterness  of  saintly  zeal. 
That,  impious  hid  behind  the  patriot*s  name, 
Masks  hate  and  malice  to  the  legal  thrope, 
In  justice  founded,  circumscrib*d  by  laws. 
The  prince  to  guard — but  guard  the  people  too : 
Chief,  one  prime  good  to  guard  inviolate. 
Soul  of  all  worth,  and  sum  of  human  bliss, 
Fair  Freedom,  birthright  of  all  thinking  kinds. 
Reason's  great  charter,  firom  no  king  derived. 
By  none  to  be  reclaimed,  man's  right  divine. 
Which  God,  who  gave, indelible  pronounc'd. 

**  But  if,  disdaimmg  this  his  heaven-own'd  right, 
Tliis  ftrst  best  tenure  by  which  monarchs  rule; 
If,  meant  the  blessing,  he  becomes  the  bane, 
Tlie  wolf,  not  shepherd,  of  his  subject-flock. 
To  grind  and  tear,  not  shelter  and  protect. 
Wide-wasting  where  he  reigns — ^to  such  a  prince. 
Allegiance  kept  were  treason  to  mankind ; 
And  loyalty,  revolt  from  virtue's  law. 
For  say,  Amyntor,  does  just  Heaven  enjoin 
That  we  should  homage  Hell  ?  or  bend  the  knee 
To  earthquake,  or  volcano,  when  they  rage. 
Rend  Earth's  firm  frame^  and  in  one  boundless  grave 
Eognlf  their  thousands  ?  Yet,  O  grief  to  tell ! 
Yet  such,  of  late,  o'er  this  devoted  land, 
Was  public  rule.     Our  servile  stripes  and  chains, 
Our  sighs  and  groans  resounding  from  the  steep 
Of  wintry  hilT,  or  waste  untravell'd  heath, 
Last  refuge  of  our  wretchedness,  not  guilt. 
Proclaimed  it  loud  to  Heaven :  the  arm  of  power 
Extended  fatal,  but  to  crush  the  head 
It  ought  to  screen,  or  with  a  parent's  love 
Reclaim  from  errour,  not  with  deadly  hate. 
The  t3nrant's  law,  exterminate  who  err. 

"  In  this  wide  niin  were  my  fortune  sunk : 
Mjrself,  as  one  contagious  to  bis  kind, 
Whom  Nature,  whom  the  social  life  renounc*d, 
Unsummon*d,  unimpleaded,  was  to  deaUi, 
To  shameful  death  adjudg'd ;  against  my  head 
The  price  of  Mood  proclahn'd,  and  at  my  beelt 
Let  loose  the  morderoui  crj  of  himiaii  bovads. 


And  this  blind  fury  of  commissipn'd  rage^ 
Of  party- venireancc,  to  a  fatal  for, 
Known  and  abhorr'd  for  dee<ls  or' direst  name, 
Was  given  in  charjfo :  a  f«.»e,  whom  bloo^-stain'd  zea^ 
For  what — O  hear  it  not,  all-righteou«.  Heaven!' 
Lest  thy  rous'd  thunder  burst — for  wjiat  wasdeem'd 
Religion's  cause*,  had  savagM  to  a  brute. 
More  deadly  fell  than  hunger  ever  stung 
To  prowl  in  wood  or  wi»d.     His  band  lie  arm'^ 
Sons  of  perdition,  miscreants  with  all  guilt 
Familiar,  and  in  each  dire  art  of  death 
Train'd  ruthless  up.     As  tigers  on  their  prey. 
On  my  defenceless  land:*  those  fiercer  beasts 
De\-ouring  fell :  nor  that  scqucster'd  shade. 
That  sweet  recess,  where  Love  and  Virtue  long 
In  happy  league  had  dwelt,  which  war  itself 
Beheld  with  reverence,  could  their  fury  scape; 
Despoil'd,  defiEic'd,  and  wrapt  in  wasteful  tlames: 
For  flame  and  rapine  their  consuming  march. 
From  hill  to  vale,  by  daily  ruin  mark'd. 
So,  borne  by  winds  along,  in  baneful  cloud, 
Embody'd  locusts  from  the  wing  descend    ' 
On  herb,  fruit,  flower,  and  kill  the  ripening  year: 
While,  waste  behind,  destniction  on  their  track 
And  ghastly  famine  wait.     My  wife  and  child 
He  dragg'd,  the  rufRan  dragg'd— O  Heaven !  do  ^ 
A  man,  survive  to  tell  it  ?  At  the  hour 
Sacred  to  rest,  amid  the  sighs  and  tears 
Of  all  who  saw  and  curs'd  his  cowanl-rage. 
He  forc*d,  unpitying,  from  their  midnight-bed» 
By  menace,  or  by  torture,  from  their  fears 
My  last  retreat  to  learn ;  and  still  detains 
Beneath  his  roof  accurst,  that  best  of  wives  I 
Emelia,  and  our  only  pledge  of  love, 
My  blooming  Theodora ! — Manhood  there. 
And  Nature  bleed — Ah  !  let  not  busy  thought 
Search  thither,  but  avoid  the  fatal  coast : 
Discovery,  there,  once  more  my  peace  of  mind 
Might  wreck;  once  more  to  de^^ration  sink 
My  hopes  in  Heaven."    IJe  said :  butO,  sad  Muse! 
Can  all  thy  moving  energy,  of  power 
To  shake  the  heart,  to  freeze  th'  arrested  blood, 
With  words  that  weep,  and  strains  that  agonize ; 
Can  all  this  mournful  mapric  of  thy  voice 
Tell  what  Amyntor  feels  ?  "  O  Heaven  !  art  thou— 
What  have  I  heard  ?— Aurelius !  art  tht>u  he  ?— 
Confusion !  horronr  I—that  most  wrong'd  of  men ! 
And,  O  most  MTetche<l  t(X> !  alas  !  no  more, 
No  more  a  father— On  tliat  fatal  flood, 
Tliy  Theodora — "    At  these  words  he  fell. 
A  deadly  cold  ran  freezing  through  his  veins: 
And  life  was  on  the  wing,  her  loath'd  abode 
For  ever  to  foraake.     As  on  his  way 
The  traveller,  from  Heaven  by  lightning  struck. 
Is  fix'd  at  once  immoveable  ;  liis  eye 
With  terrour  glaring  wild  ;  his  stifll'iiing  limits 
In  sudden  marble  bound  :  so  stood,  so  lookM 
The  heart-smote  parent  at  this  tale  of  death, 
■  Half-utter'd,  yet  too  plain.     No  sign  to  rise. 
No  tear  had  fbrce  to  flow ;  his  senses  all. 
Through  all  their  powers,  suspended,  and  subduel- 
To  chill  amazement.     Silence  for  a  space — 
Such  dismal  silence  saddens  earth  and  sky 
Ere  first  the  thunder  breaks — on  cither  side 
Fdl'd  up  this  interval  severe.     At  last. 
As  from  some  vision  that  to  firenzy  fires 
iflie  sleeper*8  brain,  Amyntor,  waking  wild, 
A  poniaitl,  hid  beneath  his  various  robe. 
Drew  furious  forth—"  Me,  me,"  he  cry'd,. "  on  tee 
Let  all  tby  wroogs  be  Tiiited ;  and  tbue 
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rs  end" — then  madly  would  have  p1ung*d 
n*8  hostile  )>oiot. — His  lifted  arm 
lough  with  deep  dismay  and  dread 
(h  shook,  yet  his  superior  soul 
and  resuming  all  himself, 
len :  then  pcrnsinii!^  with  strict  eye, 
J?  heart,  Amyntor's  blooming  form  ^ 
lis  air  or  feature  gathering  aught 
membrance,  thus  at  length  bespoke, 
attempt !  Whoe'er  thou  art,  yet  stay 
ielf- violent ;  nor  thus  to  guil^ 
hine,  accumulating  add 
at  Nature  shrinks  from,  and  to  which 
>«  indulged  no  mercy.    Sovereign  Judge ! 
first  violate  the  law  divine, 
i  him  here  dependent  on  thy  nod, 
mmurmuring,  to  await  his  hour 
nisKfon  hence ;  shall  man  do  this, 
^hy  presence,  rush  into  thy  sight, 
he  sin,  and  recent  from  the  stain, 
ited  blood  ?  Oall  home  thy  sense ; 
;  thou  art,  and  own  his  hand  most  just, 
or  afflicting — But  say  on. 
et  trembling  at  thy  frantic  deed, 
'  words,  recalls  their  dire  import : 
me  on ;  they  bid  me  ask  no  more— > 
d  I  ask  ?  My  Theodora's  fate, 
known  too  plam.     Have  I  then  sinn'd, 
en  !  beycMid  all  grace — But  shall  I  blame 
r  grief,  and  in  myselfadmit 
ress  ?  Heaven  gave  her  to  my  wish ; 
leaven  has  resum'd:  righteous  in  both, 
3  providence  be  ever  blest !" 
le  repres.s'd,  with  rising  wonder  fillM, 
low  recovering  into  thought,  " 
on  his  knee,  the  good  man's  hand 
ise,  and  \xjre  with  ardour  to  his  lips, 
iiere  fear,  coufusion,  rwerence  spoke, 
railing  tears,  what  JLangua-jc  oaiuiot  t>-ll, 
►  meet,  now  shunn'd  the  hermit's  glance, 
at  him :  till,  the  various  swell 
ebbing,  thus  he  faultering  spoke : 
hast  thou  done?    why  sav'd  a  wretch 
nown  ? 

wing  e\''n  thy  goodness  must  abhor. 
lan !  the  honour  of  tliy  name, 
mth,  duty,  all  mui^t  be  mv  foes. 
eliufl !  turn  that  l(X>k  afiide, 
of  t<*rrour,  while  tliis  w retell  can  say, 
say,  he  is— Forgive  me,  Heaven ! 
,  Virtue  !  if  I  would  renounce 
nre  bids  me  reverence — by  her  bond, 
wn:  by  your  more  sacred  ties, 
rimes,  an  alien  to  his  blood ; 
like  his—" 

"  Rolando's  son  ?  Just  Hesven ! 
and  in  my  power?  A  war  of  tlioughts, 
arising,  shakes  my  frame 
:ful  conflict.     By  one  sti^ke  to  reach 
s  heart,  though  seas  are  spread  between, 
revenge  I — Away :  revenge  ?  on  whom  ? 
ly  owmsoul ;  by  rage  bctray'd 
crime  my  reason  most  condemns 
)  rain'd  me."    Deep-mov'd  he  spoke ; 
D  pooiard  o'er  the  prostrate  youth 
held.     But,  as  the  welcome  blow, 
dtfplay'd,  Amyntor  seem'd  to  court, 
sudden  conflnonce  gathering  ibund 
I  stood ;  whom  kindness  hither  drew, 
aknovo,  with  eaoh  relievinf  aid 


Of  love  and  care,  as  ancient  rites  ordatn. 

To  succour  and  to  Fcr%'e.     Before  them  came 

Montano,  vcuorable  sa^c,  whose  head 

The  baud  of  Time  with  twenty  winters'  snow 

Had  shower'd;  and  to  whose  intellectual  eye 

Futurity,  behind  her  cloudy  veil. 

Stands  in  fair  light  disclos'd.     Him,  after  pauses 

Aurelius  drew  apart,  and  iu  his  care 

Amyntor  ])lac'd ;  to  lodge  him  and  secure ; 

To  save  him  from  hiiuself,  as  one,  with  grief 

Tempestuous,  and  with  rage,  distemper'd  deep. 

This  done,  nor  waiting  for  reply,  alone 

He  sought  the  vale,  and  his  calm  cottage  gain'd* 


CANTO  HI. 

Where  Kilda's  southern  hills  their  summit  lift 
With  triple  fork  to  Heaven,  the  mounted  Sun 
Full,  from  the  midmost,  slM>t  in  dazzling  stream 
His  noon-tide  ray.     And  now^  fn  lowing  train. 
Were  seen  slow-pacing  westward  o'er  the  vale 
The  milky  mothers,  foot  pursuing  foot, 
And  nodding  as  they  move ;  their  oozy  meal. 
The  bitter  healthful  herbage  of  the  shore. 
Around  its  rocks  to  graze 4.*  for,  strange  to  tell! 
The  hour  of  ebb,  tliough  ever  varying  found, 
As  yon  pale  planet  wheels  firom  day  to  day 
Her  course  inconstant,  their  sure  instinct  feels. 
Intelligent  of  times ;  by  Heaven's  own  hand, 
To  all  its  creatures  c^ual  in  its  care, 
l^nerring  mov'd.    These  signs  observ'd,  that  guide 
To  labour  and  repose  a  simple  race. 
These  native  signs  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
Frugal  and  plain,  had  wam'd  the  temperate  isle: 
All  but  Aurelius.    He,  unhappy  man. 
By  Nature's  voice  solicited  in  vain. 
Nor  hour  observ'd,  nor  due  repast  partook. 
The  child  no  more !  the  mother's  fate  untold  I 
Both  in  black  prospect  rising  to  his  eye — 
Twas  anguish  there;  'twas  here  distracting  doubt! 
Yet,  after  long  and  painful  conflict  borne, 
Where  Nature,  Reason,  oft  the  doubtful  scale 
Inclin'd  al^*mate,  summoning  each  aid 
That  Virtue  lends,  and  o'er  each  thought  infirm 
Superior  rising,  in  the  might  of  him, 
Who  strength  fronh  weakness,  as  from  darkness  lighl* 
Omnipotent  can  draw;  again  resigned. 
Again  he  sacrific'd,  to  Heaven's  high  will. 
Each  soothing  weakness  of  a  parent's  breast ; 
The  sigh  soft  memory  prompts ;  the  tender  tear. 
That,  streaming  o'er  an  obiect  lov'd  and  lost. 
With  mournful  tragic  tortures  and  delights, 
Relieves  us,  while  its  sweet  oppres^dh  loads. 
And,  by  admitting,  blunts  the  sting  of  woe. 
As  Reason  thus  the  mental  storm  seren'd. 
And  through  the  darkness  shot  her  sun-bright  nf 
That  strengthens  while  it  cheers ;  behold  fh>m  far 
Amyntor  slow  approaching !  on  his  front, 

4  The  cows  often  feed  on  the  alga  marina :  and 
they  can  distinguish  exactly  the  tide  of  ebb  from 
the  tide  of  flood ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  not  within  view  of  the  shore.  When  the  tide 
has  ebbed  about  .two  hours,  then  they  steer  their 
course  directly  to  the  nearest  shore,  in  their  usual 
order,  one  after  another.  I  had  occawon  to  make 
this  observation  thirteen  times  in  one  week.  Mar- 
tin's Western  Islet  of  Scotland,  p.  156. 
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Cer  each  sunk  feature  sorrow  had  difTusM 
Attraction,  sweetly  sad.     His  noble  port. 
Majestic  in  distress,  Aurelius  markM;    , 
And,  unresisting:,  felt  his  bosom  flow 
With  social  softness.     Straight,  before  the  door 
Of  his  pioss-siWer'd  cell  they  sat  them  down 
In  counterriew :  and  thus  the  youth  began. 

"  With  patient  ear,  with  calm  attention,  mark 
Amyntor's  story :  then,  as  Justice  sees. 
On  either  hand,  her  equal' balance  weigh. 
Absolve  him,  or  condemn — But  oh,  may  I, 
A  father*s  name,  when  truth  forbids  to  praise, 
.   Unblam'd  pronounce?  that  name  to  every  son 
By  Heaven  made  sacred ;  and  by  Nature's  hand, 
With -Honour,  Duty,  Love,  her  triple  pale, 
Fenc'jd  strongly  round,  to  bar  the  rude  approach 
Of  litch  irreverent  thought — ^These  eyes,  alas ! 
TUKft  eursM  effects  of  sanguinary  zeal      ^ 
Too  near  beheld :  its  madness  how  extreme ; 
How  blind  its  fury,  by  the  prompting  priest. 
Each  tyrant's  ready  instrument  of  ill. 
Trained  on  to  holy  mischief.     Scene  abhorred  ! 
Fell  Cruelty  let  loose  in  Mercy's  name : 
Intolerance,  while  o'er  the  free-bom  mind 
Her  heaviest  chains  were  cast,  her  iron  scourge 
Severest  bung,  yet  daring  to  appeal 
That  Power  whose  law  is  meekness;  and,  for  deeds 
That  outrage  Heaven,  belying  Heaven's  command. 

'*  Flexile  of  will,  misjudging,  though  sincere, 
Rolando  caught  the  spread  infection,  plnng'd 
Implicit  into  guilt,  and  headlong  urg'd 
His  course  unjust  to  violence  and  rage. 
Unmanly  rage !  wbeii  nor  the  charm  divine 
Of  beauty,  nor  the  matron's  sacred  age, 
Secure  from  wrongs,  could  innocence  secure, 
Found  reverence  or  distinction.    Yet,  sustun'd  * 
By  conscious  worth  within,  the  matchless  pair 
Their  threatening  fate,  imprisonment  and  scorn 
And  death  denounc'd,  unshrinking,  imsubdued 
To  murmur  or  complaint,  superior  bore. 
With  patient  hope,  with  fortitude  resign'd, 
Kor  built  on  pride,  nor  counting  vain  applause  ; 
Bnt  calmly  constant,  without  efibrt  great, 
What  reason  dictates,  and  what  Heaven  approves. 

**  But  how  proceed,  Aurelius  ?  in  what  sounds 
Of  gracious  cadence,  of  assuasive  power, 
My  further  story  clothe  ?  O  could  I  steal 
FrcHn  Harmony  her  softest-warbled  stnun 
Of  melting  air!  or  Zephyre's  vernal  voice ! 
Or  Philomela's  song,  when  love  dissolves 
To  liquid  blandishment  his  evening  lay, 
All  nature  smiling  round  !  then  might  I  speak  ; 
Then  might  Amyntor,  unoffending,  tell, 
How  unperceiv'd  and  secret  through  his  breast. 
As  morning  rises  o'er  the  midnight-shade, 
What  first  was  ow'd  humanity  to  both^ 
Assisting  piety  and  tender  thought. 
Grew  swift  and  silent  into  love  for  one  : 
My  sole  offence — if  love  can  then  offend. 
When  virtue  lights  and  reverence  guards  its  flame. 

"  O  Theodora  !  who  thy  world  of  charms. 
That  soul  of  sweetness,  that  soft  glow  of  youth, 
Warm  on  thy  cheek,  and  beaming  firom  Uiine  eye, 
Unmov'd  could  see  ?  that  dignity  of  ease, 
Tliat  grace  of  air,  by  happy  nature  thine  ! 
For  all  in  thee  was  native ;  from  within 
SptAtaneous  flowing,  as  some  equal  stream 
From  its  unfiling  source !  &nd  then  too  seen 
In  milder  lights ;  by  sorrow's  shading  hand 
Touch'd  into  power  more  exquisitely  soft. 


By  tears  adom'd,  IntendcrM  by  distress. 
O  sweetness  without  name  !  when  Love  looks  oi 
With  Pity's  melting  eye,  that  to  the  soul 
Pjidears,  f^nnobles  her,  whom  Fate  afflicts. 
Or  Fortune  leaves  unhappy !  Passion  then 
Reflnes  to  virtue :  then  a  purer  train 
Of  hcaven-inspir'd  emotions,  undebas'd 
By  self-regard,  or  thought  of  due  return. 
The  breast  expanding,  all  its  powers  exalt 
To  emulate  what  reason  best  conceives 
Of  love  celestial ;  whose  prevenient  aid 
Forbids  approaching  ill ;  or  gracious  draws. 
When  the  lone  heart  with  anguish  inly  bleeds, 
From  pain  its  sting,  its  bitterness  from  woe ! 

"  By  this  plain  courtship  of  the  honest  heart 
To  pity  mov'd,  at  lenjrth  my  pleaded  vowf 
The  gentle  maid  with  unreluctant  ear 
Would  oft  admjt ;  would  oft  endearing  crowB 
With  smiles  of  kind  assent,  with  looks  that  spoki^ 
In  blushing  softnef^s,  her  chaste  bosom  touch'd 
To  mutual  love.     O  fortune's  fairest  hour  ! 
0%een,  but  not  enjoy'd,  just  haii'd  and  lost 
It's  flattering  brightness  !  Theodora's  form. 
Event  unfear'd  !  had  caught  Rolando's  eye  t 
And  liovc,  if  wild  Desire,  of  Fancy  boru. 
By  furious  passions  nurs'd,  that  sacred  name 
Profanes  not,  Love  his  stubborn  breast  dissolved 
To  transient  goodness.  But  my  thought  shrinks  bad^ 
Reluctant  to  proceed :  and  filial  awe, 
With  pious  hand,  would  o'er  a  parent's  crime 
The  veilof  silence  and  oblivious  night  # 

Permitted  throw.     His  impious  suit  repelVd, 
Aw*d  from  her  eye,  and  from  her  lip  severe 
Dash'd  with  indignant  scorn ;  each  hairbour'd  tbouglit 
Of  soft  emotion  or  of  social  sense, 
Love,  pity,  kindness,  alien  to  a  soul 
That  Bigot-rage  embosoms,  fled  at  once : 
And  all  the  savage  rea^um'd  his  breast. 
*  lis  just,'  he  cry'd :  '  who  thus  invites  disdain. 
Deserves  repulse ;  he  who,  by  slave-like  arts. 
Would  meanly  steal  what  force  may  nobler  take; 
And,  greatly  daring,  dignify  the  deed. 
When  next  we  meet,  our  mutual  blush  to  spare. 
Thine  from  dissembling,  from  base  flattery  mine, 
Shall  be  my  care.'    This  threat,  by  brutal  scorn 
Keen'd  and  embitter'd,  terrible  to  both, 
To  one  prov'd  fatal.     Silent-wasting  grief. 
The  mortal  worm  that  on  Emilia's  frame 
Had  prey'd  unseen,  now  deep  through  all  her  povris 
Its  poison  spread,  and  kill'd  their  vital  growth. 
Sickening,  she  sunk  beneath  this  double  weight 
Of  shame  and  horrour. — Dare  1  yet  proceed  ? 
Aurelius,  O  most  injur'd  of  mankind  ! 
Shall  yet  my  tale,  exasperating,  add 
To  woe,  new  anguish  ?  and  to  grief,  despair-— 
She  is  no  more — " 

**  O  Providence  severe !" 
Aurelius  smote  his  breast,  and'groaning  cry'd; 
But  curb'd  a  second  groan,  repell'd  the  voice 
Of  froward  grief:  and  to  the  will  supreme,  * 

In  justice  awful,  lowly  bending  ^lis, 
Nor  sigh,  nor  murmur,  nor  rcpinipg  plaint. 
By  all  the  war  of  nature  though  assail'd, 
Escaped  his  lips.  "  What !  shall  wc,  from  Heavcnli 
With  life  receiving  happiness,  our  share        [grace 
Of  ill  refuse  ?  And  are  afflictions  aught  ^ 

But  mercies  in  disguise  ?  th'  alternate  cup. 
Medicinal  though  bitter,  and  prepared 
By  Love's  own  band  for  salutary  ends. 
But  were  they  iUi  indeed;  can  fond  complaint 
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e  wing  of  Time  ?  Can  grief  command 

1-day  Sun  to  roll  his  flaming  orb 

iron  eastern  coast,  and  bring  again 

-9  of  yesterday  ?  or  from  the  womb 

insounded  deep  the  bury'd  corse 

and  life  restore  ?  Blest  pair,  iareweU ! 

a  fe^  short  days  of  erring  grief, 

n  fondness  sighing  in  the  breast, 

ow  is  no  more.     Now,  gentle  j^ntb, 

ne  call  thee  son,  (for  O  that  name 

1,  thy  friendship,  thy  true  portion  borne 

for  me,  too  sadly  have  descrv'd) 

thy  tale.     'Tis  mine,  when  Heaven  afflicts, 

Lcn  and  adore.'*    The  patient  man 

ke :  Amyntor  thus  his  story  closM. 

lumb  with  anguish,  roimd  the  bed  of  death 

we  knelt,  to  mine  she  faintly  raised 
ng  eyes ;  then  6xaig,  in  cold  gaze, 
dora*s  face—*  O  save  my  child  !* 
;  and,  shrinking  from  her  pillow,  slept 

a  groan,  a  pang.     In  hallowM  earth 
r  shrouded ;  bade  eternal  peace 
le  receive,  and,  with  the  truest  tears 

ever  wept,  her  dust  beilewM. 
It  then  remain'd  for  honour  or  for  love  ? 
It  that  scene  of  violence  to  fly, 
ilt  profan*d,  and  terrible  with  death, 
s  fatal  roof.     Late  at  the  hour, 
ade  and  silence  o'er  this  nether  orb 
ywsiest  influence  reign,  the  waining  Moon 
kg  mournful  in  the  midnight  sphere ; 
drear  spot,  within  whose  cavem'd  womb 
lecps,  and  by  the  turf  that  veils 
>ur'd  clay,  alone  and  kneeling  there 
ny  Tlieodora  !  Tlirili'd  with  awe, 
ired  terrour,  which  the  time,  the  place, 
Q  us,  sadly-solemn,  I  too  bent 
ibling  knee,  and  locked  in  her's  my  hand 
it  parent's  grave.     *  By  this  dread  scene ! 
's  pale  regent !  By  yon  glorious  train 
noving  fires  that  round  her  bum  ! 
h*s  dark  empire !  by  the  sheeted  dust 
«  was  man,  now  mouldering  here  below ! 
f  by  hcr's,  at  whose  nocturnal  tomb, 
:  we  kneel !  and  by  her  nobler  part, 
idy'd  spirit,  hovering  near,  perhaps, 
B  to  our  vows !  nor  time,  nor  chance, 
it  but  Death's  inevitable  hand, 
r  divide  our  loves.* — I  led  her  thence : 
;,  safe-station'd  in  a  secret  bay, 
r  descent,  and  brown  with  pendent  pines 
rmur'd  to  the  gale,  our  bark  was  moor'd. 
1 — But,  O  my  father ;  can  I  speak 
t  remains  ?  yon  ooean  black  with  storm  ! 
IS  sails  rent  from  the  groaning  pine  ! 
<:hless  crew  aghast!  and  that  lust  fair ! 
1  I  see  her !  f^l  her  heart  pant  thick ! 
r  her  voice,  in  anient  vows  to  Heaven 
ikxie  pieferr'd ;  as  on  my  arm, 
,  sinking  with  her  fcnrt  she  hung  ! 
ler  pale  cold  cheek !  with  iean  adjur'd, 

at  la»t,  with  sums  of  profler'd  gold, 
est  mariners,  this  precious  charge 
o  save;  and,  in  the  skiff  secured, 
rs  across  the  foamy  flood  to  ply 
remitting' arm.     I  then  prepared 
r  her — ^Tliat  moment,  from  the  deck, 
ell'd  o'er,  and  plung'd  me  in  the  gulf. 
iJooe :  its  broad  and  billowing  sweep 
ve  in^y'd  her  toa    Mysterious  Heaven ! 
XIV. 


My  fatal  love  on  her  deroted  head 

Drew  down — it  must  be  so !  the  judgment  due 

To  me  and  mme :  or  was  Amvntor  sav'd 

For  its  whole  quiver  of  remaining  wrath  ? 

For  storms  more  fierce  ?  for  pains  of  sharper  sting  ? 

And  years  of  death  to  come?" — Nor  further  voice. 

Nor  flowing  tear  his  high-wrought  grief  supply'd : 

With  arms  outspread,  with  eyes  in  hopeless  gaze 

To  Heaven  uplifted,  motionless  and  inute 

He  stood,  the  mournful  semblance  of  Despair. 

The  lamp  of  day,  though  from  niid-noondeclin*d. 
Still  flaming  with  full  andour,  slK)t  on  Earth 
Oppressive  brightness  round  ;  till  in  soft  steam 
From  Ocean's  bosom  his  light  vaponr^l  drawn. 
With  grateful  intervention  o'er  the  sky 
Their  veil  diflusive  spread  ;  the  scene  abroad 
Soft-shadowing,  vale  and  fiiain,  and  dazzling  hill. 
Aurelius,  with  his  guest,  the  western  cliff 
Ascending  slow,  beneath  its  marble  roof. 
From  whence  in  double  stream  a  lucid  source 
RoU'd  tounding  forth,  and,  where  with  dewy  wing 
Fresh  breezes  play'd,  sou^t  refuge  and  repose. 
Till  cooler  hours  arise.    The  subject  isle 
Her  village-capital,  where  health  and  peace 
Are  tutelary  gods ;  her  small  domain 
Of  arable  and  pasture,  vein'd  with  fitreams 
That  branchinsT  bear  refreshful  moisture  on 
To  field  and  mead ;  her  straw-roofd  temple  rude, 
Where  Piety,  not  Pride,  adoring  kneels, 
Lay  full  in  view.     From  scene  to  scene  around 
Aurelius  gazM ;  and,  sighing,  thus  began. 

"  Not  we  alone ;  alas  !  in  every  clime, 
The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  bom. 
Heirs  of  transmitted  labour  and  disease. 
Of  pain  and  grief,  from  sire  to  son  dcriv'd,  « 

All  have  their  moumfiil  portion ;  all  must  bear 
Th'  impos'd  condition  of  their  mortal  state, 
Vicissitude  of  suflering.     Cast  thine  eye 
Where  yonder  vale,  Amyntor,  sloping  spreads 
Full  to  the  noon-tide  beam  its  primrose-lap. 
From  hence  due  east"    Amyntor  look'd,  and  saw, 
Not  without  wonder  at  a  sight  so  strange. 
Where  thrice  three  females,  earnest  each  and  arm'd 
With  rural  instnimenU,  the  soil  prepar'd 
For  future  harvest     These  the  trenchant  spade. 
To  turn  the  mould  and  break  th'  adhesive  clods, 
EmployM  assiduous.     Those,  with  equal  pace. 
And  arm  alternate,  strew'd  its  fresh  lap  «hitc 
With  fruitful  Ceres:  while,  in  train  behind. 
Three  more  th'  encumbent  barrow  heavy  on 
O'er-Iabour'd  drew,  and  clos'd  the  toilsome  task. 

"  Behold !"  Aurelius  thus  his  speech  rcnew'd, 
"  From  that  soft  sex,  too  delicately  fram'd 
For  toils  like  these,  the  task  of  rougher  man. 
What  yet  necessity  demands  severe. 
Twelve  suns  have  purpled  these  encircling  hills 
With  orient  beams,  as  many  nights  along 
Their  dewy  summits  dtawn  th'  alternate  veil 
Of  darkness,  since,  in  unpropitious  hour. 
The  husbands  of  those  widow'd  mates,  who  now 
For  both  must  labour,  lanch'd,  in  qaestt  of  food. 
Their  island-skiff  adventurous  on  the  deep. 
Them,  while  the  sweepipg  net  secure  they  plung'd 
The  finny  race  to  snare,  whose  foodful  shoals 
Each  creek  and  bay  innumerable  crowd, 
As  annual  on  from  shore  to  shore  they  move 
In  watry-caravan ;  them,  thus  intent. 
Dark  from  the  south  a  gust  of  furious  wing. 
Up-springing,  drove  to  sea,  and  lefl  in  tears 
This  little  world  of  brotlien  and  of  friends ! 
D 
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Bat  when,  at  evening  honr,  disjointed  planks, 
Borne  on  the  surging-tide,  and  broken  oars^ ' 
To  ^ight,  with  fotal  cnrtainty,  reveaPd  , 

The  wreck  before  sarmis'd ;  one  general  groan, 
To  Heaven  ascending,  spoke  the  general  breast 
With  sharpest  anguish  pierc*d.     Their  ceaseless 
plaint,  [shore. 

Through  these  hoarse  rocks,  on  this  resounding 
At  mom  was  heard :  at  smdnight  too- were  seen. 
Disconsolate  on  each  chili  mountain's  height^- 
The  mourners  spread,  exploring  land  and  sea 
With  eager  gaze-— till  from  yon  Ids&er  isle. 
Yon  round  cMf  moss-clad  hills,  Borera  nam*d— 
Full  north,  behold  !  above  the  soaring  lark. 
Its  dizzy  cliSs  aspire,  hung  round  and  white 
With  curling  mists— at  last  from  yon  hoar  hills, 
Inflaming  the  brown  air  with  sudden  blaze. 
And  ruddy  undulation,  thrice  three  fires. 
Like  meteors  waving  in  a  moonless  sky. 
Our  eyes,  yet  unbelieving,  saw  distinct. 
Successive  kindled,  and  ftoni  night  to  night 
Renew'd  continuous.    Joy,  with  wild  excess. 
Took  her  gay  turn  to  reign ;  and  Nature  now 
From  rapture  wept :  yet  ever  and  anon 
By  sad  conjecture  damp'd,  and  anxious  thought 
How  from  yon  rocky  prison  to  release 
Whom  the  deep  sea  immures  (their  only  boat 
Destroyed)  and  whom  th'  inevitable  siege 
Of  hunger  must  assault.    But  hope  sustains 
The  human  heart :  and  now  their  faithfhl  wives, 
With  love-taught  skill  and  vigour  not  their  own. 
On  yonder  field  th'  autumnal  year  prepare  '.*' 

Amyntor,  who  the  tale  distressful  h^urd 
With  sympathizing  sorrow,  on  himself. 
On  his  severer  fate,  now  pondering  deep, 
Wrapt  by  sad  thought  the  hill  unheeding  left, 
And  reach'd,  with  sweniug  step,  the  distant  strand. 
Above,  around,  in  cloudy  circles  wheePd, 
Or  sailing  levd  on  the  polar  gale 
That  cool  with  evening  rose,  a  thousand  wings. 
The  summer-nations  of  these  pregnant  cljffis, 
Play*d  sportive  round,  and  to  the  Sun  outspread 
Their  various  plumage ;  or  in  wild  potes  hail'd 
Bis  parent-beam,  that  animates  and  cheers 
All  living  kinds.    He,  glorious  from  amidst  ' 
A  popup  of  golden  clouds,  th'  Atlantic  flood 
Beheld  oblique,  and  o'er  its  azure  breast 
Wav'd  one  unbounded  blush :  a  scene  to  strike  • 
Both  ear  and  eye  with  wonder  and  delight ! 
But,  lost  to  outward  sense,  Amyntor  pass'd 
Regardless  on,  through  other  walks  convey'd 
Of  baleful  prospect ,  which  pale  Fancy  rais'd 
Incessant  to  herself,  and  sabled  o^cr 
With  darkest  night,  meet  region  for  despair ! 
Till  northward,  where  the  rock  its  sea-wafih^d  base 
Projects  athwart  and  shuts  the  bounded  scene. 
Rounding  its  point,  he  rais'd  his  eyes  and  saw, 
At  distance  saw,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Forth  from  their  anchored  boat,  of  men  unknown 
A  double  band,  who  by  their  gestures  strange 
There  fix'd  with  wondering :  for  at  once  they  knelt 
With  hands  upheld ;  at  once,  to  Heaven,  as  seem*d. 
One  general  hymn  pour'd  forth  of  vocal  praise. 
Then,  slowly  rising,  forward  mov'd  their  steps : 
Slow  as  they  movM,  behold !  amid  the  train, 
On  either  side  supported,  onward  came 

■  The  author  who  relates  this  story  adds^  that 
the  produce  of  grain  that  season  was  the  most 
l^leatiful  they  had  seen  for  many  years  before. 


Pale  and  of  piteous  look,  a  pensive  maid  ; 
As  one  by  wasting  sickness  sore  asFaiPd, 
Or  plung'd  in  grief  profound — "  Oh,  all  ye  p^wesil^ 
Amyntor  starting,  cry'd,  and  shot  his  soul         » 
In  rapid  glance  before  him  on  her  face. 
"  Illusion !  no— it  cannot  be.     My  blood 
Runs  chill :  my  feet  are  rooted  here— and  see  I 
To  mock  my  hopes,  it  wears  her  gracious  form. 
The  spirits  who  this  ocean  waste  and  wild 
'  Still  hover  round,  or  walk  these  isles  unseen. 
Presenting  oft  in  pictured  vision  strange 
The  dead  or  absent,  have  on  yon  shape  adom'd. 
So  like  my  love,  of  unsubstantial  air, 
Embody'd  featured  it  with  all  her  charms— 
And  lo  I  behold  !.  its  eyes  are  fix'd  on  mine 
With  ga^et  ransported — ^Ha !  sh  efaints,  she  falls!" 
He  ran,  he  flew :  his  clasping  arms  receivM 
Her  sinking  weight — '*  O  eaith,  and  air,  and  sea! 
Tisshe!  'tis  Theodora !  Power  divine. 
Whose  goodness  knows  no  bounds,  thy  hand  is  here. 
Omnipotent  in  mercy !''  As  he  spoke, 
Adown  his  cheek,  through  shivering  joy  and  doubt, 
The  tear  fast-falling  stream'd^  "My  love!  my  life! 
Soul  of  my  wishes !  savM  beyond  all  faith  ! 
Return  to  life  and  me«    O  fly,  my  friends,. 
Fly,  and  firom  yon  translucent  fountain  bring 
The  living  stream.    Thou  dearer  to  my  soul 
Than  all  the  sumless  wealth  this  sea  entombs^ 
My  Theodora,  yet  awake :  'tis  I, 
lis  poor  Amyntor  calls  thee !"  At  that  namc^ 
That  potent  name,  her  spirit  from  the  ^crge 
Of  death  recaird,  she  trembling  rais'd  her  eyes; 
Trembling,  his  neck  with  eager  grasp  entwin'd. 
And  murmurM  out  his  name :  then  sunk  again;  . 
Then  swoonM  upon  his  Ixmom,  through  excess 
Of  bliss  unhop'd,  too  mighty  for  her  frame. 
The  rose-bud  thus,  that  to  the  beam  serene 
Of  morning  glad  unfolds  her  tender  charms. 
Shrinks  and  expires  beneath  the  noon-day  blaze. 

Moments  of  dread  suspense — but  soon  to  ceast  f 
For  now,  while  on  her  face  these  men  unknown 
The  stream,  with  cool  aspersion,  busy  cast. 
His  eyes  beheld,  with  wonder  and  amaze. 
Beheld  in  them — his  friends  !  th'  adventurous  few, 
Who  bore  her  to  the  skifl" !  whose  daring  skill 
Had  sav'd  her  from  the  deep  !  As,  o'er  her  chedt. 
Rekindling  life,  like  mom,  its  light  difius'd 
In  dawning  purple ;  from  their  lips  he  leam'd,. 
How  to  yon  isle,  yon  round  of  moss-clad  hills, 
Borea  nam'd,  before  the  tempest  borne. 
These  islanders,  thrice  three,  then  prison'd  thenu 
(So  Heaven  ordain'd)  with  utmost  peril  run. 
With  toil  invincible,  from  shelve  and  rock 
Their  boat  preserv'd,  and  to  this  happy  coast 
Its  prow  directed  safe — He  heard  no  more: 
The  rest  already  known,  his  every  sense. 
His  full  collected  soul,  on  her  alone 
Was  fix'd,  was  hung  enraptur'd,  while  these  w&tmh. 
This  voice,  as  of  an  angel,  pierc'd  his  ear. 

"  Amyntor !  O  my  life's  recover'd  hope ! 
My  soul's  despair  and  rapture ! — can  this  be  ? 
Am  I  on  earth  ?  and  do  these  arms  indeed 
Thy  real  form  enfold  ?  Thou  dreadful  deep ! 
Ye  shores  unknown  !  ye  wild  impending  hills ! 
Dare  I  yet  trust  my  sense  ? — ^O  yes,  'tis  he  ! 
Tis  he  himself !  My  eyes,  my  bounding  hearty 

Vide  Martin's  Description  of  tha  Western  Ulei  of 
Scotland,  p.  S86. 
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leir  livhig  lord !  What  shall  I  say  ? 
the  boui»iless  transport  that  expands 
ring  thought  ?  th'  unutterable  bliss, 
ler,  gratitude,  that  pain  to  death 
t  they  charm  ? — Am3mtor,  O  support 
ming  brain :  I  would  not  now  be  torn 
n  life  and  thee ;  nor  cau^e  thy  heart 
pang."    At  this,  dilated  high 
of  joy,  most  fotal  where  its  force 
It  exquisite,  a  timely  vent 
i,  and  broke  in  tender  dews  away 
pelieving  tears.    As  o'er  its  charge, 
tering  wing,  solicitously  good, 
lian-genius  borers,  so  the  youth, 
vM  foce,  assiduous  and  alann'd, 
Rsndness  dwelt :  while  all  his  soul, 
abling  tendemesi  qf  hope  and  fear 
f  pain'd,  was  all  eiMoy'd  for  her; 
'd  emotions  warringMn  her  breast, 
tng,  to  compose,  a^  gradual  fit 
er  joy  her  soft  impressive  frame, 
ppy  !  though  as  yet  thou  know'st  not  half 
that  waits  thee !  but,  thou  gentle  mind, 
^h  is  pity,  and  whose  smile  is  love, 
K)  joy  or  sorrow,  arm  thy  breast 
:  best  temperance,  which  from  fond  excess, 
iture  lifts  to  dangerous  height  its  powera, 
(guards.  Know  then — and  let  calm  thought 
T  wait — safe  refug'd  in  this  isle, 
ke  frther  lives  1  and  lo — but  curb, 
he  transport  that  o'erheaves  thy  heart; 
look  yonder — he,  whose  reverend  steps 
itain*s  side  descend ! — Abrupt  from  his 
she  drew ;  and,  as  on  wings  upborne, 
the  space  between.    He  saw,  he  knew, 
1  knew,  before  him,  on  her  knee, 
dora !  To  his  arm&.he  rais'd 
lov'd  fair,  and  in  his  bosom  press'd. 
bcr !" — •*  O  my  child ! "  at  once  they  cry'd: 
.    The  rest  ecstatic  silence  spoke, 
ire  from  her  inmost  seat  of  sense 
ill  utterance  mov'd.    On  this  blest  scene, 
dulous  in  either  bosom  strove 
^titude,  earth,  ocean,  air, 
rith  softening  aspect  seem'd  to  smile ; 
ren,  approving,'  look'd  delighted  down, 
sirs  alone  this  blissful  hour :  the  joy, 
ant  flow,  from  shore  to  shore  along 
ran ;  and  all  th'  exultmg  isle 
t  new-arriv*d  was  pour*d  abroad, 
ong  lost,  by  miracle  regainM ! 
»lain  bosom  Love  and  Nature  wept : 
ch  a  sire,  a  husband,  or  a  friend, 
tg  held  and  kiss'd. 

Now,  while  the  song, 
U  hymn,  in  wildly-warbled  notes, 
bare  dictates  when  the  full  heart  prompts, 
Qooy,  they,  grateful  souls,  effus'd 
Heaven ;  Montano,  reverend  seer, 
ye  prophetic  for  through  Time's  ab3r8S 
nt  its  beam,  and  there  the  births  of  Fate, 
itnre  and  in  their  causes  hid, 
see)  a  space  abstracted  stood : 
:  with  shivery  horrour  stirr^i,  his  eyes 
ward  vision  held,  and  all  the  man 
1  in  wonder  at  th'  Pinfolding  scene, 
sir,  as  in  a  mirror  seen, 
ing  radiant,  to  his  mental  sight. 
'  fiy  !*  lie  cry'd,  *'  they  melt  in  air  away, 
b  that  loof  fiur  Albioii't  Heaven  o'ercsstl 


With  tempest  delug'd,  or  with  flame  devoured 
Her  drooping  plains :  while,  dawning  rosy  round, 
A  purer  morning  lights  up  all  her  skies ! 
He  comes,  behold  !  the  great  deliver  comes ! 
Immortal  William,  borne  triumphant  on. 
From  yonder  orient,  o*er  propitious  seas. 
White  with  the  sails  of  his  unnumberM  fleet, 
A  floating  forest,  stretched  from  shore  to  shore  \ 
See  !  with  spread  wings  Britannia's  genius  flies 
Before  his  prow ;  commands  the  speeding  gales 
To  waft  him  on ;  and,  o'er  the  hero's  head, 
Inwreath'd  with  olive  bears  the  laurel-crown, 
Blest  emblem,  peace  with  liberty  restored ! 
And  hark !  from  either  strand,  which  nati(Mis  hide, 
To  welcome-in  true  freedom's  day  renew'd 
What  thunders  of  acclaim  !  Aurelius,  man 
By  Heaven  belov'd,  thou  too  that  sacred  sun 
Shalt  live  to  hail ;  shalt  warm  thee  in  his  shine ! 
*I  see  thee  on  the  flowery  lap  difius'd 
Of  thy  lov'd  vale,  amid  a  smiling  race 
From  this  blest  pair  to  spring :  whom  equal  faith. 
And  equal  fondness,  in  soft  league  shall  hold 
From  youth  to  reverend  age ;  the  calmer  hours 
Of  thy  last  day  to  sweeten  and  adorn ; 
Through  life  thy  comfort,  and  in  death  thy  crown." 


TOTHB 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH'. 

Youa  grace  has  given  leave,  that  these  few  poems 
should  appear  in  the  world  under  the  patronage  of 
your  name.  But  this  leave  would  have  been  re- 
fused, I  know,  had  you  expected  to  find  your  own 
praises,  however  just,  In  any  part  of  the  present 
address.  I  do  not  say  it,  my  lord,  in  the  style  of 
compliment.  Genuine  modesty,  the  compamon 
and  the  grace  of  true  merit,  may  be  surely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  affectation  of  it :  as  surely  as 
the  native  glowing  of  a  fine  complexion  ftom  that 
artificial  colouring,  which  is  used,  in  vain,  to  sup- 
ply what  Nature  had  denied,  or  has  resumed. 

Yet,  permit  me  just  to  hint,  my  lord,  while  I  re* 
strain  my  pen  'from  all  enlargement,  that  if  the 
foirest  public  character  must  be  raised  upon  pri- 
vate virtue,  as  surely  it  must,  your  grace  has  laid 
already  the  securest  foundation  of  the  former,  in 
the  latter.  The  eyes  of  mankind  are  therefore 
turned  upon  you :  and,  from  what  you  are  known 
to  have  done,  in  one  way,  they  reasonably  look  for 
whatever  can  be  expected  from  a  great  and  good 
man,  in  the  other. 

The  author  of  these  lighter  artiusements  hopes 
soon  to  present  your  grace  with  something  mora 
solid,  more  deserving  your  attention,  in  the  life  of 
the  first  duke  of  Marlborough '. 

You  will  then  see,  that  superior  talents  for  war 
have  been,  though  thejr  rarely  are,  accompanied 
with  equal  abilities  for  negotiation :  and  that  the 
same  extensive  capacity,  which  could  guide  all  tha 
tumultuous  scenes  of  the  camp,  knew  how  to  di- 
rect, with  equal  skill,  the  calmer  but  more  per- 
plexing operations  of  the  cabinet. 

'  This  dedication  was  prefixed  by  the  author 
to  a  small  collection  of  his  poeins,  published  m 
1672.    N. 

*  A  work  which  has  not  yet  appeaiad.    A1 
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In  tbe  mean  while,  that  you  may  live  to  adorn 
the  celebrated  and  difficult  title  3rou  wear ;  that 
you  may  be,  like  him,  the  defender  of  your  country 
in  days  of  public  danger ;  and  in  times  of  peace, 
what  is  perhaps  less  frequently  found,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Uiose  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  by 
which  human  nature  is  exalted,  and  human  society 
rendered  more  happy:  this,  my  lord,  is  respect- 
fully the  wish  of 

YOUR  GRACE*S 

most  obedient 

humble  servant. 


TRUTH  IN  RHYME. 

0 

A0DRES8BD  TO  A  CERTAIV  NOBLE  LOROb 


TO 
THE  AITTHOR  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM. 

It  has  no  foults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy : 
It  is  all  beauty,  or  in  blindness  L 

Imprimatur, 

meo  periculo, 

CHESTERFIELD. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  extract  from  his  majesty's  speech 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  which,  by  every 
man  in  his  dominions,  would  be  thought  the  noblest 
introduction  to  a  poem  of  the  first  merit,  is  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  introduce  this.  However  unequal 
these  verses  may  be  to  the  subject  they  attempt  to 
adorn,  this  singular  advantage  will  be  readily  al- 
lowed thdm.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
fullest  and  best  esqplanation  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing, on  a  theme  so  interesting  and  uncommon. 
The  words  are  these : 

"March  3,  1761. 

« In  consequence  of  the  act  passed  in 

the  reign  of  my  late  glorious  predecessor,  king 
William  the  Third,  for  settling  the  succession  to 
the  crown  in  my  familyi  the  commissions  of  the 
judges  have  been  made  during  their  good  beha- 
viour. But  notwithstanding  that  wise  provision, 
their  oSces  have  determined  upon  the  demise  of 
the  crown,  or  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  after- 
wards, in  every  instance  of  that  nature  which  has 
happened. 

I  look  upon  the  independency  and  uprightness  of 
the  judges  of  the  land  as  essential  to  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  secu- 
rities of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  loving  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  mo^t  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown.  And  I  come  now  to  recommend  this  in- 
teresting object  to  the  consideration  of  parliament; 
in  order  that  such  further  provision,  as  shall  J>e 
most  expedient,  may  be  made,  for  securing  the 
judges  in  the  enjoyment  qf  their  qffices,  during  their 
good  b^aviflW,  no^mt^tondhig  any  guck  demise.*^ 
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AsTREA,  eldest  bom  of  Jove, 
Whom  all  the  gods  revere  and  love. 
Was  sent,' while  man  deserv'd  their  care» 
On  Earth  to  dwell,  and  govern  there: 
Till  fhiding  Earth  by  Heaven  unaw'd. 
Till  sick  of  violence  and  fraud. 
Abandoning  the  guilty  crew. 
Back  to  her  native  sky  she  flew. 
There,  statton'd  in  the  Virgin-sign, 
She  long  has  ceas'd  on  Earth  to  shine; 
Or  if,  at  times,  she  deigns  a  smile, 
'Tis  chief  o'er  Brtitain's  favoured  isle. 

For  there — her  eye  with  wonder  iix'd  f 
That  wonder  too  with  pleasure  mix^d  ! 
She  now  beheld,  in  blooming  youth. 
The  patron  of  all  worth  and  truth  $ 
Not  where  the  virtues  most  resort. 
On  peaceful  plains,  but  in  a  court! 
Not  in  a  cottage,  all-unknown ; 
She  found  him  seated  on  a  throne ! 
What  fables  paint,  what  poets  sing, 
She  found  in  fact— a  patriot-king ! 

But  as  a  sight,  so  nol^ly  new, 
Deserv'd,  she  thought,  a  nearer  view  ; 
To  where,  hy  silver-streaming  Thames, 
Ascends  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
Swift  through  surrounding  shades  of  night. 
The  goddess  shot  her  beamy  flight  i 

She  stopp'd ;  and  the  rcvealiug  ray  v 

Bls^'d  round  her  favourite,  where  he  lay,  \ 
In  sweet  repose :  o'er  all  his  face. 
Repose  shed  softer  bloom  and  grace !     • 
But  fearful  lest  her  sun-bright  glare 
Too  soon  might  wake  him  into  care, 
(For  splendid  toils  and  weary  state 
Are  every  monarches  envy*d  fate) 
The  stream  of  circling  rays  to  shrond. 
She  drew  an  interposing  cloud. 

In  all  the  silence  of  surprise,  \ 

She  gazed  him  o*er !     She  saw  arise,      \ 
For  gods  can  read  the  human  breast. 
Her  own  ideas  there  imprest ! 
And  that  his  plan  to  bless  mank^id. 
The  plan  now  brightening  in  his  mind. 
May  story's  whitest  page  adorn. 
May  shine  through  nations  yet  unborn. 
She  calls  Urbania  to  her  aid.  | 

At  once  the  fair  ethereal  maid,  * 
Daughter  of  Memory  and  Jove, 
Descending  quits  her  laurePd  gn^ove : 
Loose  to  the  gale  her  azure  rd^ ; 
Borne,  in  her  left,  a  starry  globe,  _ 
Where  each  superior  son  of  Fame 
Will  fmd  inscribed  his  deathless  nam^ 
Her  right  sustains  th'  immortal  lyre. 
To  praise  due  merit,  or  inspire. 

"  Behold" — Astrea  thus  began — 
"  The  friend  of  virtue  and  of  matt ! 
CalDi  reason  see,  in  early  youth  ! 
See,  in  a  prince,  the  soul  of  truth ! 
With  love  of  justice,  tender  sense 
For  suffering  worth  and  innocence  ! 
Who  means  to  build  his  happy  reign 
On  this  blest  maxim,  wise  and  plain — 
Though  plain,  how  seldom  understood ! 
That,  to  be  great,  bs  muit  be  good. 
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Mt  is  open  to  your  tyt;      \ 
ch,  Urania,  mark,  and  try.  t 
aom  needs  no  thought  to  hidei 
rtue  dares  our  search  abide.   -^ 
e  sacred  fountains  to  secure 
tice,  undisturbed  and  pure 
opes  or  fears,  from  firaud  or  force, 
le  or  to  stain  thdr  course; 
lese  may  flow  ^erene  and  fi^ 
w  must  independent  be : 
nisters,  as  in  my  sight, 
ne  alone,  dispensing  right; 
cing  eye,  of  judgment  clear, 
rar,  just,  as  truth,  sincere, 
miper,  firm,  with  spirit,  sage, 
insfields  of  each  future  age. 
d  this  prime  blessing  is  to  spring 
x>uth  in  purple !  from  a  king  ! 
rae  to  his  imperial  trust, 
atness  founds  in  being  just ; 
es,  like  yon  ascending  Sun, 
rious  race  with  joy  to  run, 
here  his  gracious  eye  appears,* 
s  the  world  he  lights  and  cheers  1 
:h  worth  with  equal  voice  to  sing, 
strike  thy  boldest  string  ; 
uth,  whose  voice  alone  is  praise, 
!re  inspires,  shall  guide  the  lays, 
awake  his  gentle  ear 
guilds  that  monarchs  rarely  hear, 
its,  kt  him  know  our  love, 
u  record,  what  I  aj^rOve."  v 

aaded :  and  the  heaven-bom  maidJ 
rft  surprise,  his  form  surveyed.       ' 
f  what  chastity  of  thought 
his  stainless  bosom  wrought ; 
ic'd  on  earth  her  sober  eye, 
lusing,  offered  this  reply, 
r  p^mp  of  sohg,  nor  paint  of  art, 
uths  should  to  the  world  impart 
k  is'  but,  m  simple  verse, 
tromis'd  wonders  to  rehearse : 
len  on  these  our  verse  we  raise, 
linest  is  the  noblest  praise. 
t  more;  a  virtuous  doubt  remains i 
such  a  prince  permit  my  strains  ? 
ng,  bat  still  shunning  fiaime, 
nage  due  he  might  disclaim, 
e,  who  rules,  to  save,  mankind, 
ise  would,  in  their  virtue,  find; 
deem  their  strict  regard  to  laws, 
aith  and  worth,  hb  best  applause. 
Iritons,  your  just  tribute  bring, 
s,  to  emulate  your  king ; 
les,  to  redeem  your  age 
enal  views  and  party-rage, 
example  safely  rest ; 
I,  he  courts  you  to  be  blest; 
ids,  as  brethren,  to  unite 
firm  league  of  just  and  right 
r  part  is  ktt ;  if  Britain  yet 
boasts  of  truth  and  wit, 
these  grateful  lays  to  send, 
march's  and  the  Muse's  friend ; 
ose  fair  name,  m  sacred  rhymes 
2e  may  give  to*  latest  times." 
aid ;  and,  after  thinking  o*er  ^ 
n  in  place  near  half  a  score,     ' 
e  at  once  all  scandal  mote,    \ 
Ideal  Iband,  and  fix'd  on  Butoi  ) 
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**  Well — ^now,  I  think,  we  shall  be  wis6r,** 
Cries  Grub,  who  reads  the  Advertiser, 
"  Here's  TYuth  in  Rhyme— a  glorious  treat-! 
It  surely  must  abuse  ^e  great ; 
Perhaps  the  king  ;«^without  dispute 
Twill  fall  most  devilish  hard  on  Bute." 

Thrice  he  reviews  his  parting  shilling. 
At  last  resolves,  though  much  unwilling, 
To  break  all  rules  imbib'd  in  youth, 
And  give  it  up  for  Rhyme  and  Truth : 
He  reads— -he  frowns — **  Why,  what's  the  matter^ 
Damn  it — here*s  neither  sense,  nor  satyr- 
Here,  take  it,  boy,  there's  nothing  in't: 
Such  fellows ! — to  pretend  to  print !" 

Blame  not,  good  cit,  the  poet's  Yhymes, 
The  fault's  not  his,  but  in  the  times : 
The  times,  in  which  k  monarch  reigns, 
FormM  to  make  happy  Britain^  plains ; 
To  stop  in  their  destructive  course. 
Domestic  frenzy,  foreign  force. 
To  bid  war,  faction,  party  cease. 
And  bless  the  weary'd  world  with  peace.      , 
The  times  in  which  is  seen,  strange  sight !  / 
A  court  both  virtuous  and  polite,  ' 

Where  merit  best  can  r«corameiid  ' 

And  science  finds  a  constant  friend.  ^ 

How  then  should  Satjrr  dare  to  sport  \ 
With  such  a  king,  and  such  a  court. 
While  Truth  looks  on  with  rigid  eye^ 
And  tells  her,  every  line  's  a  lie? 
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UPON  READING  SOME  VERSES,  WRrfTEM  BT  A  TOtniG  LAWT 
AT  A  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  SEnSMSBR,  1760. 

Afoli^o  lately  sent  to  know. 

If  he  had  any  sons  below : 

For,  by  the  trash  he  long  had  seen 

In  male  and  female  magazine, 

A  hundred  quires  not  worth  a  groat. 

The  race  must  be  extinct,  he  thought 

His  messenger  to  court  repairs ; 
Walks  softly  with  the  crowd  up  stairs : 
But  when  he  had  his  errand  told. 
The  courtiers  sneer'd,  both  young  and  old. 
Augustus  knit  his  royal  brow. 

And  bade  him  let  Apollo  kno^  it. 
That  from  his  infancy  till  now, 
^^Tle  lov'd  nor  poetry  nor  poet.    . 
His  next  adventure  wos  the  Park,  \ 
When  it  grew  fashionably  dark:     ^ 
There  beauties,  boobies,  stmmp(ets,  rakes,   \ 
Talk  much  of  commerce,  whist,  and  stakes; ' 
Who  tips  the  wink,  who  drops  the  card : 
But  not  one  word  of  verse  or  bard. 

The  stage,  Apollo's  old  domain, 
Where  his  true  sons  were  wont  to  relgi^ 
His  courier  now  past  frowning  by : 
Ye  modem  Durfejrs,  tell  us  why. 

Slow,  to  the  city  last  he  went: 
There^  all  was  proee,  of  cent  per  oent 
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There,  alley-omnium,  script,  and  bonus, 
(Latin,  for  which  a  Muse  would  stone  us, 
Yet  honest  Gideon^s  classic  style) 
Made  our  poor  Nuncio  stare  and  smile. 
And  now  the  clock  had  struck  eleven : 
The  messenger  must  back  to  Heaven ; 
But,  just  as  he  his  wings  had  ty'd, 
Look'd  up  Queen-Square,  the  north-east  fide. 
A  blooming  creature  there  he  found. 
With  pen  and  ink,  and  books  around. 
Alone,  and  writing  by  a  taper : 
He  read  unseen,  then  stole  her  paper. 
It  much  amusM  him  on  his  way ; 
And  reaching  Heaven  by  break  of  day, 
He  show'd  Apollo  what  he  stole. 
The  god  penis'd,  and  lik'd  the  whole ; 
Thjcn,  calling  for  his  pocket-book. 
Some  right  celestial  vellum  took; 
And  what  he  with  a  sun-beam  there 
Writ  down,  the  Muse  thus  copies  fkirt 
"  If  I  no  men  my  sons  must  call. 
Here  's  one  foir  daughter  wortji  them  all : 
Mark  then  the  sacred  words  that  folloiw, 
Sophia's  mine*' — so  sign'd  Apdllo, 


VERSES,  . 
warrTEK  roa,  and  given  in  print  to,  a  bsggaii. 

O  MERCY,  Heaven's  first  attribute, 
Whose  care  embraces  man  and  brute  I 
Behold  me,  where  I  shivering  stand ; 
Bid  gentle  Fity  stretch  her  hand 
To  want  and  age,  disease  and  pain. 
That  all  in  one  sad  object  reign. 
Still  feeling  bad,  still  fearing  worse. 
Existence  is  to  me  a  curse: 
Yet,  bow  to  close  this  weary  eye  ? 
By  my  own  hand  I  dare  not  die : 
And  Death,  the  friend  of  human  woes. 
Who  brings  the  last  and  sound  repose ; 
Death  does  at  dreadful  distance  keep. 
And  leaves  one  wretch  to  wake  and  weep ! 


THE  REWARD: 

^  OR, 

APOLLO*8  ACKNOWLEGM BNTS  TO  CHARLES 
BTAKHOPE. 

wariTEN  IN  II.DCC.I.VII. 

Apollo,  from  the  southern  sky, 
O'er  London  lately  glanc'd  his  eye. 
Just  such  a  glance  our  courtiers  throw 
At  suitors  whom  they  shun  to  know : 

Or  have  you  mark'd  the  averted  mien. 
The  chest  erect,  the  freezing  look. 

Of  Bumbo,  when  a  bard  is  seen 
Charg'd  with  his  dedication-book  ? 
But  gods  are  never  in  the  wrong : 
What  then  displeas'd  the  power  of  song  ? 

The  case  was  this  s  where  noble  arts 
Once  flourish'd,  as  our  fathers  tell  us, 

He  now  can  find,  for  men  of  parts. 
None  but  rich  blockhesds  and  mere  fi^ows  ; 
Since  drums,  and  dice,  a^d  dissipation 
HaT«  chaa'd  ail  tatto  from  aV  the  natioik 


For  is  there,  now,  one  table  spreacf. 
Where  Sense  and  Science  may  be  fed  ? 
Where,  with  a  smile  on  every  face. 
Invited  Merit  takes  his  place  ? 
These  thoughts  put  Phoebus  in  the  spleeif, 
(For  gods,  Uke  men,  can  feel  chagrin) 
And  left  him  on  the  point  to  shroud  ^ 
His  head  in  one  eternal  cloud ;  > 

When,  lo !  his  all-discerning  eye       \ 
Chanc'd  one  remaining  friend  to  spy,  j 
Just  crept  abroad,  as  is  his  way. 
To  bask  him  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 

This  Phoebus  noting,  calVd  aloud 
To  every  interposing  cloud ; 
And  bade  their  gathered  mists  ascend. 
That  he  might  warm  his  good  old  friend: 
Then,  as  his  chariot  roU'd  along, 
Tun'd  to  his  lyre  this  g^teful  song. 

<*  With  talents,  such  as  God  has  given 
To  common  mortals,  six  in  seven ; 
Who  yet  have  titles,  ribbons,  pay. 
And  govern  whom  they  should  obey ) 
With  no  more  frailties  than  are  found 
In  thousand  others,  count  them  round; 
With  much  good  will,  instead  of  part9, 
Express'd  for  artists  and  for  arts ; 
Who  smiles  if  you  have  smartly  spoke ; 
Or  nods  applause  to  his  own  jc^e ; 
This  bearded  child,  this  grey-haii^d  boy,f 
Still  plays  with  lifo,  as  with  a  toy;  v 

Still  keeps  amusement  full  in  view: 
Wise  ?  Now  and  then— but  oftener  new ; 
His  coach,  this  hour,  at  Watson's  door ;  / 
The  nesct,  in  waiting  on  a  whore.  / 

Whene'er  the  welcome  tidings  ran 
Of  monster  strange,  or  stranger  man, 
A  Selkirke  from  his  desert-isle. 
Or  Alligator  from  the  Nile ; 
He  saw  the  monster  in  its  shrine. 
And  had  the  man,  next  day,  to  dine,  i 

Or  was  it  an  henfiaphrodite  ? 
You  found  him  in  a  two-fold  hurry ; 

Neglecting,  for  this  he-she-sight. 
The  single  charms  of  Fanny  Murray. 
Gathering,  from  suburb  and  from  city. 
Who  were,  who  would  be,  wise  or  witty ; 
The  fuU-wigg'd  sons  of  pills  and  potions; 
The  bags,  of  maggot  and  new  notions; 
The  sage,  of  microscopic  eye. 
Who  reads  him  lectures  on  a  fly ; 
Grave  antiquaries,  with  their  flams ; 
And  poets,  squirting  epigrams : 
With  some  few  lords — of  those  that  think. 
And  dip,  at  times,  their  pen  in  ink : 
Nay,  ladies  too,  of  divers^  fame. 
Who  are,  and  are  not,  of  the  game. 
For  he  has  look'd  the  world  around. 
And  pleasure,  in  e&h  quarter,  found. 
Now  young,  now  old,  now  grave,  now  gay. 
He  sinks  from  life  by  soft  decay ; 
And  sees  at  hand,  without  affright, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  night." 

But  here,  some  pillar  of  the  state. 
Whose  life  is  one  long  dull  debate. 
Some  pedant  of  the  sable  gown. 
Who  spares  no  failings,  but  his  own. 
Set  up  at  once  their  deep-mouth'd  hollow : 
"  Is  this  a  subject  for  Apollo ! 
What !  can  the  god  of  wit  and  verse 
Such  trifles  in  oar  ears  rehearse  ?" 
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»w,  pvppies,  1^  man^  easy  W^ 
nrom  cares,  unvexM  with  strife, 
employed  in  doing  good  ; 
x  you  ne*er  understood : 
urity,  ye  sods  of  Pride, 
tude  of  foults  will  hide. 
{  board,  more  sense  have  found, 
I  a  hundred  dinners  round, 
earning,  mirth,  my  western  eye 
»ften,  there,  collected  spy : 
kave  gone  well  pleasM  to  bed^ 
ng  what  was  sung  or  said, 
d  he,  who  entertained  (hem  all 
luch  good  liquor,  strong  and  smaH  $ 
x>d  in  plenty,  and  a  welcome, 
would  become  my  lord  of  Melcombe ', 
soups  and  sauces  duly  seasoned, 
wit  well  timM,  and  sense  well  reasoned, 
urgundy  a  brighter  stain, 
Id  new  flavour  to  Champagne— 
tiis  man  to  the  grave  desc^id, 
*d,  mihooour'd  as  my  friend  ? 
y  my  deity  I  swear, 
all  the  vow  be  lost  in  air ; 
you,  and  milUons  such  as  jroq, 
nk  Ibr  ever  from  my  view. 
It  in  kindred-darkness  lie, 
K>d  old  man  shall  never  die  e 
tter  where  I  place  his  name, 
e  of  kaming  shall  be  fame." 


TYBURN: 


TO  THE 


MARINE  SOCIETY, 


ADVERTISBMEMT. 


engn  of  the  Marine  Society  is  in  itself  so 
table,  and  has  been  pursued  so  successfully 
the  public  good,  that  I  thought  it  merited  a 
•lie  acknowledgment     But,  to  take  off  from 

flatness  of  a  direct  compliment,  I  have 
wgfa  the  whole  poem  loaded  their  institntion 
1  such  reproadies  as  will  show,  I  hope,  in 
most  striking  manner.  Its  real  utility, 
itbentic  accounts,  it  appears,  that  from  the 
t  rise  of  this  80ci«^  to  the  present  year  1762, 
y  have  collected,  clothed,  and  fitted  out  for 

sesi-iervice,  5452  grown  men,  45il  boys: 
Ul  9963  persons :  whom  they  have  thus  not 
y  saved,  in  all  probability,  fVom  perdition 
1  mfismy,  but  renidered  them  useful  members 
the  conmiunity  $  at  a  time  too  when  their 
mtry  stood  most  in  need  of  their  anistance. 


With  wit  enliven  senseless  rocks ; 
Draw  fepartee  from  wooden  blocks  ; 
Make  buzzards  senators  of  note. 
And  rooks  harangue,  that  g^eese  may  vote. 

These  moral  Actions,  first  designed 
To  mend  and  mortify  mankind. 
Old  Esop,  as  our  children  know. 
Taught  twice  ten  hundrwl  years  ago. 
His  fly,  upon  the  chariot  wheel, 
Could  all  a  statesman's  merit  feel ; 
And,  to  its  own  importance  just. 
Exclaim,  with  Buft),  "  What  a  dust  !" 
His  horse-dung,  whpn  the  flood  ran  high. 
In  Colon's  air  and  accent  cry. 
While  tumblinpr  do^-n  the  turbid  stream* 
"  Lord  love  us,  how  we  apples  swim  !" 

But  further  instances  to  cite, 
Would  tire  the  hearers'  patience  quite. 
No :  what  their  numbers  and  their  worth* 
How  these  admire,  while  those  hold  forth* 
From  Hyde-Park  on  to  ClerkenwcU, 
Let  clubs,  let  cofiee-bou^es  tell ; 
Where  England,  through  the  world  renown'd. 
In  all  its  wisdom  may  be  found : 
While  I,  for  ornament  and  use. 
An  orator  of  wood  produce. 

Why  should  the  gentle  reader  stare  } 
Are  wooden  orators  so  rare  ?  « 

Saint  Stephen^  Chapel,  Rufus'  Hall, 
That  hears  them  in  the  pleader  bawl. 
That  hears  them  in  the  patriot  thunder« 
Can  tell  if  such  things  are  a  wonder. 
So  can  Saint  Dunq^ii's  in  the  West, 
When  good  Romaine  harangues  his  best. 
And  tells  his  staring  congregation. 
That  sober  sense  is  sure  damnation ; 
That  NewtDn'tt  guilt  was  worse  than  treasoi^ 
For  using,  what  God  gave  him,  reason. 

"  A  pox  of  all  this  prc£aicing  !" 
Smart  Balbiis  cries:  <*  come,  name  the  things 
That  such  there  are  we  all  agree : 
What  is  this  wood  ?"  Why— Tyburn-tree. 
Here  then  this  reverend  oak  harangue  ; 
Who  makes  men  do  so,  ere  they  hang. 


s  been,  all  examples  show  it, 
irivilege  of  every  poet, 
ancient  down  through  modem  time^ 
d  dead  matter  live  in  rhyme ; 

Ilia  poem  was  certainly  written  in  1151;  but 
sader  has  only  to  remember,  that  Apolk>  b 
odofpraphecyaa  wcQasofpoetrj.   MaUat 


Patikulum  loquituT, 

"  Each  thipg  w:batever,  when  aggriev'd^ 
Of  right  coropiaias  to  be  relieved. 
When  rogues  so  raised  the  price  of  wheat* 
That  few  folks  could  afford  to  eat, 
(Just  as,  when  doctors'  fee^  run  higl^ 
Few  patients  can  afford  to  die) 
The  poor  durst  into  murmurs  break ; 
For  losers  must  have  leave  to  speak : 
Then,  from  reproaching,  fell  to  mawling 
Each  neighbour-rogue  they  found  fbrestaOinf. 
As  these  again,  their  knaves  and  setters. 

Durst  vent  complaints  against  their  betters  % 

Whose  only  crime  was  in  defeating 
Their  scheme  of  growing  rich  by  cheating : 

So,  shall  not  I  my  wrongs  relate, 

An  injuWd  minister  of  state  ? 

The  finisher  of  care  and  pain 

May,  sure,  with  better  grace  complain* 

For  reasons  no  leas  strong  and  trae^ 

Marine  Society,  of  you ! 

Of  you,  as  every  carman  knows,  ' 

My  latest  and  most  fatal  foes. 
**  My  property  you  basely  steal* 

Wbi«b  ev'D  a  British  oak  can  feel| 
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Teel  and  resent !  what  wonder  then 
It  should  be  felt  by  British  men, 
When  France,  insulting,  durst  invade 
Their  clearest  property  of  trade  ? 
For  which  both  nations,  at  the  bar 
Of  that  supreme  tribunal,  war, 
To  show  their  reasons  have  agreed, 
And  lawyers,  by  ten  thousands,  fee*d  j 
Who  now,  fbr  legal  quirks  and  puns. 
Plead  with  the  rhetoric  of  great  guns ; 
And  each  his  client's  cause  maintains. 
By  knocking  out  th'  opponent's  brains : 
While  Europe  all— but  we  adjourn 
This  wise  digression,  and  return. 

'*  Your  rules  and  statutes  have  undone  me: 
My  surest  cards  begin  to  shun  me^ 
My  native  subjects  dare  rebel, 
TlK>se  who  were  bom  for  me  and  Hell : 
And,  but  fbr  you,  th&  scoundrel-line 
Had,  every  mother's  son,  died  mine. 
A  race  unnumber*d  as  unknown. 
Whom  town  or  suburb  calls  her  own; 
Of  vagrant  love  the  various  spawn, 
From  rags  and  filth,  from  lace  and  lawn. 
Sons  of  neet-ditch,  of  bulks,  of  benches, 
Where  peer  and  porter  meet  thdr  wenches. 
For  neither  health  nor  ahame  can  wean  us. 
From  mixing  with  the  midnight  Venus. 

"  Nor  let  my  cits  be  here  forgot: 
They  know  to  sin,  as  well  as  sot. 
When  Night  demure  walks  forth,  array'd 
In  her  thin  negligee  of  shade. 
Late  risen  from  their  long  regale 
Of  beef  and  beer,  and  bawdy  tale, 
Abroad  the  common-council  sally. 
To  poach  fbr  game  in  lane  or  alley ; 
This  gets  a  son,  whose  first  essay 
Will  filch  his  father's  till  away ; 
A  daughter  that,  who  may  retire. 
Some  few  years  hence,  with  her  own  sire: 
And,  while  his  hand  is  in  her  placket. 
The  filial  virtue  picks  his  pocket 
Change-alley,  too,  is  grown  so  nice,     • 
A  broker  dares  refine  on  vice : 
With  lord-like  scorn  of  marriage-vows. 
In  her  own  arms  he  cuckolds  spouse ; 
For  young  and  fresh  while  he  would  wish  her. 
His  loose  thought  glows  with  Kitty  Fisher  j 
Or,  after  nobler  quarry  running. 
Profanely  paints  ner  out  a  Gunning. 

*<  Now  these,  of  each  degree  and  sort. 
At  Wapping  dropp'd,  p<-rhaps  at  court. 
Bred  up  for  me,  to  swear  and  lie. 
To  laugh  at  Hell,  and  Heaven  defy ; 
These,  Tyburn's  regimental  train,  ', 

Who  risk  their  necks  to  spread  my  reign,  '• 
From  age  to  age,  by  right  divine, 
Hereditary  rogues,  were  mine : 
And  each,  by  discipline  severe,  \ 

Improv'd  beyond  all  shame  and  fear, '. 
From  guilt  to  guilt  advancing  daily. 
My  .constant  friend,  the  good  Old-Bailey, 
To  me  made  over,  late  or  soon; 
I  think,  at  latest,  once  a  noon : 
But,  by  your  interloping  care, 
Not  one  in  ten  shall  be  my  share. 

"  Ere  'tis  too  late  your  errour  sec,  * 

You  foes  to  Britain,  and  to  me. 
To  me :  agreed— But  to  the  nation; 
I  prove  it  thus  by  demonstratioo. 


I      "  First,  that  there  is  much  good  in  ill. 
My  great  apostle  Mandevile 
Has  made  most  clear.     Read,  if  you  please. 
His  moral  fable  of  the  bees. 
Our  reveriend  clergy  next  will  own. 
Were  all  men  good,  their  trade  were  gone  ; 
That  were  it  not  for  useful  vice. 
Their  learned  pains  would  bear  no  price : 
Nay,  we  should  quickly  bid  defiance 
To  their  demonstrated  alliance. 

**  Next,  kingdoms  are  compos'd,  we  know. 
Of  individuals,  Jack  and  Joe. 
Now  these,  our  sovereign  lords,  the  rabble. 
For  ever  prone  to  growl  and  squabble. 
The  monstrous  many-headed  beast,   \ 
Whom  we  must  not  ofiend,  but  feast,  \ 
Like  Cerberus,  should  have  their  sop : 
And  what  is  that,  but  trussing  up  ? 
How  happy  were  their  hearts,  and  gay,    . 
At  each  return  of  hanging-day  ? 
To  see  Page  *  swinging  they  admire. 
Beyond  ev'n  Madox  *  on  his  wire ! 
No  baiting  of  a  bull  or  bear, 
To  Perry  *  dangling  in  the  air! 
And  then,  the  being  drunk  a  week,  ^ 

For  joy,  some  Shcppard  *  would  not  squeak !  j 
But  now  that  those, good  times  are  o'er,        .* 
How  will  they  mutiny  and  roar ! 
Your  scheme  absurd  of  sober  rules 
Will  sink  the  race  of  men  to  mules ; 
For  ever  drudging,  sweating,  broiling,    \ 
For  ever  for  the  public  toiling : 
Hard  masters  !  who,  just  when  they  need  'em. 
With  a  few  thistles  deign  to  feed  'em. 

"  Yet  more— for  it  is  seldom  known 
That  foult  or  folly  stands  alone — 
You  next  debauch  their  infant-mind 
With  fumes  of  honourable  wind ; 
Which  must  beget,  in  heads  untry'd. 
That  worst  of  human  vices,  pride. 
All  who  my  humble  paths  forsake. 
Will  reckon,  each,  to  be  a  Blake ; 
There,  on  the  deck,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
Aloeady  struts  the  future  Bembow ; 
By  you  bred  up  to  take  delight  in 
No  earthly  things  but  oaths  and  fighting. 
These  sturdy  sons  of  blood  and  blows. 
By  pulling  Mounsieur  by  the  nose. 
By  making  kicks  and  cuffii  the  fashion. 
Will  put  all  Europe  in  a  passion. 
The  grand  alliance,  now  quadruple. 
Will  pay  us  home,  'jusqu'  au  centuple:' 
So  the  French  king  was  heard  to  cry— 
And  can  a  king  of  Frenchmen  lie  ? 

*'  These,  and  more  mischiefs  I  forese« 
From  fondling  brats  of  base  degree. 
As  mushrooms  that  on  dunghills  rise. 
The  kindred-weeds  beneath  despise  ; 
So  these  their  fellows  will  contemn, 
Who,  in 'revenge,  will  rage  at  them : 
For,  through  each  rank,  what  more  offends^ 
Than  to  behold  the  rise  of  friends  ? 
Still  when  our  equals  grow  too  great. 
We  may  applaud,  but  we  must  hate. 
Then,  will  it  be  endur'd,  when  John 
Has  put  my  hempen  ribbon  on, 

>  As  these  are  all  persons  of  note,  and  wel 
known  to  our  readers,  we  think  any  more  particu 
lar  mention  of  them  unnecessary.    Mallet. 
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if  ancient  messmate  Cloudy 
made  turbulent  and  proud, 
\y  taught  my  tree  to  bilk, 
inotber  all  of  silk  ? 
,  one  more  mournful  case  to  put ; 
ed  months  at  once  you  shut! 
db-street,  silenc'd  in  an  hour, 
rse  your  interposing  power ! 
St  sons  no  longer  st^, 

0  of  hers  can  earn  a  meal  ? 

1  many  a  gentle  bard, 

'd  by  heroes  that  die  hard  ! 
other-hawkers  too !  that  sung 
iat  from  world  to  world  they  swung ; 
sad  sonnets,  quaver*d  loud, 
Ars  and  halfpence  from  the  crowd  ! 
id  Fielding  too — a  mischief  on  him  !  | 
ly  sons  would  meet  and  stone  him !    i 
J  black  squadrons  up  and  down, 
re  my  best  bojrs  back  to  town, 
id  that  travelling  now  abroad, 
rich  rascals  on  the  road, 
1  a  calling  much  unsafe ;  ; 

ere  are  surer  ways  by  half, 
h  they  have  their  equal  claim, 
ng  daily  food  and  fame : 
,  at  homCj  they  sit,  and  think 
(t  to  rob,  with  pen  and  ink.  ,      ' 
ice,  red-hot  letters  and  essays, 
lohn  lilbum  of  these  days ; 
ards  kii  want  of  shame  and  sense, 
ield  of  sevenfold  impudence, 
ards  on  Pelham,  cards  on  Pitt, 
ach  abuse  and  little  wit. 
tbels  against  Hardwicke  pcnnM, 
ly  hurt  when  they  commend : 
ift  ascribed  to  Fox,  at  least 
defames  his  name-sake  beast, 
loacina  hourly  views 
>er'd  labours  of  the  Muse, 
ik,  where  myriads  went  before, 
^  within  the  chaos  hoar : 
er  brown  daughters,  under  ground, 
with  politics  profound, 
.ger  hand  a  fragment  snaps,    '. 
xnrement  than  what  it  wraps.    ' 
»e,  singly,  contributions  raise,' 
il  pudding  and  of  praise, 
ftgain,  who  form  a  gang, 
i  due  measures  not  to  hang, 
tzines  their  forces  join, 
1  methods  to  purloin : 
veekly,  or  whoae  monthly,  feat  is 
decry,  then  steal,  your  treatise. 
•t  in  Prance  perform  their  job ; 
ating,  ere  they  rob. 
,  thb  long  narrative  to  close : 
lo  would  grievances  expose, 
lod  policy,  no  less, 
^Kyw  the  methods  to  redress, 
lerce,  sinking  in  one  scale, 
i  or  hazard  coraes  to  fiul ; 
c  h  next,  all  statesmen  know  it, 
aoo  her  where  to  throw  it, 
ting  there  in  due  degree, 
4ic  may  no  loier  be. 
ving  heard  how  you  invade, 
one  way,  destroy  my  trade ; 
at  last  may  part  good  friends, 
w  yoa  still  may  make  amends. 


**  O  search  this  sinful  tOMnn  with  care : 
What  numbers,  duly  mine,  are  there ! 
The  full-fed  herd  of  money  jobbers, 
Jews,  Christians,  rogues  alike  and  robbers ! 
Who  riot  on  the  poor  man's  toils. 
And  fatten  by  a  nation's  spoils ! 
The  crowd  t>f  little  knaves  in  place. 
Our  age's  envy  and  disgrace. 
Secret  and  snug,  by  daily  stealth. 
The  busy  vermin  pick  up  wealth ; 
Then,  without  birth,  control  the  great*. 
Then,  without  talents,  rule  the  state ! 

"  Some  ladies  too— for  some  there  are, 
With  shame  and  decency  at  war ; 
Who,  on  a  ground  of  pale  threescore, 
Still  spread  the  rose  of  twenty -four. 
And  bid  a  nut-brown  bosom  glow 
With  purer  white  than  lilies  know : 
Who  into  vice  intrepid  rush ;  [ 

Put  modest  whoring  to  the  blush ;    \ 
And  with  more  front  engage  a  trooper 
Than  Jenny  Jones,  or  Lucy  Codper. 
Send  me  each  mischief-making  nibbler ; 
Tis  equal,  senator  or  scribbler; 
Who,  on  the  self-same  spot  of  ground. 
The  self-same  hearers  staring  round. 
Abjure  and  join  with,  praise  and  blame. 
Both  men  and  measures,  still  the  same. 
Or  serve  our  foes  with  all  their  might. 
By  proving  Britons  dare  not  fight: 
Slim,  flimsy,  fiddling,  futile  elves. 
They  paint  the  nation  from  themselves ; 
Less  aiming  to  be  wise  than  witty,       \ 
And  mighty  pert,  and  mighty  pretty,  i 

"  Send  me  each  string — save  green  and  blu< 
These,  brother  Tower-hill,  wait  for  you. 
But,  Lollius,  be  not  in  the  spleen  3 
*Tis  only  Arthur's  knights  I  mean — 
Not  tliose  of  old  renown'd  in  fable, 
Nor  of  the  round,  but  gaming-table  ; 
Who,  every  night,  the  w^a iters  say, 
Break  every  law  they  maktf  by  day ; 
Plunge  deep  our  youth  in  all  the  vice 
Attendant  upon  drink  and  dice, 
And,  mixing  in  nocturnal  battles. 
Devour  each  other's  goods  and  chattels ; 
While  firom  the  mouth  of  magic  box, 
With  curses  dire  and  dreadful  knocks. 
They  fling  whole  tenements  away. 
Fling  time,  health,  fame — ^yet  call  it  play ! 
Till,  by  advice  of  special  friends. 
The  titled  dupe  a  sharper  ends  : 
Or,  if  some  drop  of  noble  blood 
Remains,  not  quite  defU'd  to  mud, 
The  wretch,  unpity'd  and  alone, 
Leaps  headlong  to  the  world  unknown !" 


ZEPHYR; 

OR,  THE  STRATAGEM. 


Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis, 
Una  dola  DivAm  si  Foemina  victa  duorum  est. 

Virg. 


ARGUMENT. 

A  certain  young  lady  was  surprised,  on  horseback, 
by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
south-west;  which  made  her  dismount,  some- 
what precipitately. 
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ZEPHYR: 

OR,  THE  STRATAGEM. 

The  god,  in  whose  gay  train  appear 
Those  gales  that  wake  the  purple  year ; 
Who  lights  up  health,  and  bloom,  and  grace 
In  Nature's,  and  in  Mira's  face; 
To  speak  more  plain,  the  western  wind, 
Had  seen  this  brightest  of  her  kind: 
Had  seen  her  oft  with  fresh  surprise ! 
And  ever  with  desiring  eyes! 
Much,  by  her  shape,  her  look,  her  air* 
Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  fair; 
More,  by  th^  meaning  soul  that  shines 
Through  all  her  charms,  and  all  refines. 
Bom  to  command,  yrt  tumM  to  please. 
Her  form  is  dignity,  with  ease  ; 
Then — such  a  hand,  and  such  an  arm. 
As  age  or  impotendfc  might  warm  ! 
Just  such  a  leg  too,  Zephyr  knows. 
The  Medicean  Venus  shows ! 

So  far  he  sees ;  so  far  admires. 
Each  charm  is  fuel  to  his  fires ! 
But  oCher  charms,  and  those  of  price, 
That  form  the  bounds  of  Paradise, 
Can  those  an  equal  praise  command ; 
All  tum*d  by  Nature's  finest  hand  ? 
Is  all  the  consecrated  ground 
With  plumpness,  firm,  with  smoothness,  roond  ? 

The  world,  but  once,  one  Zeuxis  saw, 
A  faultless  form  who  dar'd  to  draw : 
And  then,  that  all  might  perfect  be. 
All  rounded  off  in  due  degree, 
To  furnish  out  the  matchless  piece. 
Were  rifled  half  the  toasts  of  Greece. 
'Twas  Pitt's  white  neck;  'twas  Delia's  thigh  ; 
Twas  Waldegrave's  sweetly-brilliant  eye ; 
'Twas  gentle  Pembroke's  ease  and  grace, 
And  Herrey  lent  her  maiden-&ce. 
But  dares  he  hope,  on  British  ground, 
That  these  may  all,  in  one,  be  found  ? 
These  chiefly  that  still  shun  bis  eye  ? 
He  knows  not ;  but  he  means  to  try. 

Aurora  rising,  fresh  and  gay. 
Gave  promise  of  a  golden  day. 
Up,  with  her  sister,  M ira  rose, 
Four  hours  before  our  London  beaux ; 
For  these  are  still  asleep  and  dead. 
Save  Arthur's  sons — ^not  yet  in  bed. 
A  rose,  impearl'd  with  orient  dew. 
Had  caught  the  passing  fair-one's  view ; 
To  pluck  the  bud  he  saw  her  stoop. 
And  try'd,  behind,  to  heave  her  hoop : 
Then,  while  across  the  daisy'd  lawn 
She  tum'd,  to  feed  her  milk-white  fawI^ 
Due  westward  as  her  steps  she  bore. 
Would  swell  her  petticoat,  before ; 
Would  subtly  steal  his  face  between. 
To  see — what  never  yet  was  seen ! 
**  And  sore,  to  fan  it  with  his  wing. 
No  nine-month  symptom  e'er  can  bring: 
His  aim  is  but  the  nymph  to  please, 
Who  daily  courts  his  cooling  breeze." 

But  listen,  fond  believing  maid ! 
When  Lovo,  soft  traitor,  would  persuade, 
With  all  the  moving  skill  and  grace 
Of  practised  passioo  in  his  fine, 


Dread  his  approach,  distrust  your  power—  , 
For  oh  !  there  is  one  shepherd's  hour: 
And  though  he  long,  his  aim  to  cover, 
May,  with  the  friend,  disguise  the  lover. 
The  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  his  wooing 
Will  but  adore  you  into  ruin. 
But,  for  those  butterflies,  the  beaux. 
Who  buz  around  in  tinsel-rows,       ' 
Shake,  shake  them  off,  with  quick  disdain  t 
^liere  insects  settle,  they  will  stain. 

Thus,  Zephyr  oft  the  nymph  assail'd : 
As  oft  his  little  arts  had  &ilM :  \ 

The  folds  of  sUk,  the  ribs  of  whale. 
Resisted  still  his  feeble  gale. 
With  these  repulses  vex'd  at  heart, 
Poor  iSephyr  has  recourse  to  art : 
And  his  own  weakness  to  supply. 
Calls  in  a  brother  of  the  sky. 
The  rude  South-west ;  whose  mildest  play 
Is  war,  mere  war,  the  Russian  way : 
A  tempest-maker  by  his  trade. 
Who  knows  to  ravish,  not  persuade. 
The  terms  of  their  aerial  league, 
How  first  to  harass  and  fatigue. 
Then,  found  on  some  remoter  plain. 
To  ply  her  close  with  wind  and  rain ; 
These  terms,  writ  fair,  and  seal'd  and  signed, 
Should  Webbe  or  Stukely  wish  to  find. 
Wise  antiquaries,  who  explore 
All  that  has  ever  pass'd— and  more; 
Though  here  too  tedious  to  be  told,  « 
Are  yonder  in  some  cloud  enroll'd. 
Those  floating  registers  in  air: 
So  let  them  mount,  and  lead  them  there. 

The  grand  alliance  tbiu  agreed. 
To  instant  action  they  proceed  ; 
For  'tis  in  war  a  maxim  known. 
As  Prussia's  monarch  well  has  shown. 
To  break,  at  once,  upon  your  foe. 
And  strike  the  first  preventive  blow. 
With  Toro's  lungs,  in  Toro's  form. 
Whose  very  how  d'  ye  is  a  storm. 
The  dread  South- West  his  part  begun. 
Thick  clouds,  extinguishing  the  Sun, 
At  his  command,  firom  pole  to  ))oie 
Dark  spreading,  o'er  the  fair-one  roll ; 
Who,  pressing  now  her  favourite  steed, 
Adom'd  the  pomp  she  deigns  to  lead. 

O  Mira !  to  the  future  blind, 
Th*  insidious  foe  is  close  behind : 
Guard,  guard  your  treasure,  while  you  can ; 
Unless  this  god  should  be  the  man. 
For  lo !  the  clouds,  at  his  known  call. 
Are  closing  round — they  burst !  they  fall  S 
While  at  the  charmer  all  aghast, 
He  pours  whole  winter  in  a  blast: 
Nor  cares,  in  his  impetuous  mood. 
If  natives  founder  on  the  flood ; 
If  Britain's  coast  be  left  as  bare ' 
As  he  resolves  to  leave  the  fair. 
Here,  gods  resemble  human  breed; 
The  world  be  damn'd — so  they  succeed. 

Pale,  trembling,  from  her  steed  she  fled. 
With  silk,  lawn,  linen,  round  her  head ; 
And,  to  the  fawns  who  fed  above, 
Unveil'd  the  last  recesS  of  love. 


'  The  very  day  on  which  tlie  fleet  under  adm 
Hawke  was  blown  into  Torbay.    Mallet. , 
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mdering^  &wn  was  seen  to  bonnd  ', 
anchf  <ieer  o*erIeap'd  his  mound, 
of  thai  sequestered  glade, 
s  light,  in  all  its  shside, 
rises  there  for  wisest  ends, 
the  temple  it  defends, 
j^tle  tenants  of  the  grove, 
it  a  thousand  heroes  strove, 
kirope,  Asia,  both  in  arms, 
d  one  fair  lady's  charms. 
*  pretended  Helen's  eyes  ' ; 
;,  believe  it,  was  the  prize, 
is'd  Achilles*  mortal  ire, 
img  his  Homer's  epic  lyre ; 
tl^  world  La  Mancha's  knight, 
1  makes  bulls  and  heroes  fight 
though  the  distant  conscious  Muse 
y  rape  delighted  views  ; 
,  for  honour  guides  her  lays, 
g  yet,  disdains  to  praise, 
hmen  always  fight  with  odds, 
f  a  pattern  for  the  gods  ? 
nia,  can  th'  Hungarian  vampire  \ 
lom  cast  in  the  Swedes  and  empire, 
r  such  powers,  who  one  assail, 
our  praise,  should  they  prevail  ? 
ty  triumph !  high  renown  \ 
Is  have  brought  one  mortal  down ; 
ubb'd  their  forces  in  a  storm, 
one  helpless  female  form ! 
r  stalk  naked  ;  yet  confess, 
arms  are  Beaut3r's  fairest  dress  ! 
dl-ia^^ensible  to  blame, 
-bom  ravishers  on  flame 
ed  at  the  prospect  stood, 
;'d  with  rapture  what  they  view*d. 

r  too  had  done  no  less ; 

larsons  here  the  truth  confess : 
e  brisk  peer,  yet  all-alive, 
lo  the  same,  at  eighty-five  '• 
ow,  in  colours  softly-bright, 
trength  and  harmony  unite, 
;  the  limbs,  that  fairer  show 
as8alina*s  borrowed  snow ; 
t  the  rose,  that,  through  its  shade, 
eirs,  one  human  eye  surveyed  ; 
:racious  Plusbus  tell  me  how, 
It  the  genuine  draught  avow, 
le,  a  second  Titian  then, 
;  might  cooseerste  her  pen  ! 
ntian.  Nature  gave  of  old 
eo  of  beauty  to  behold, 
ra,  uaadora'd  by  dress, 
XMnplete  in  nakedness : 
de  his  emulating  art 
onders  to  the  world  impart, 
the  ready  Graces  stand, 
each  a  pencil  in  her  hand* ;" 

pernor  heiiMurmi  quos  est  mirata  juvenca. 

Virg. 
lit  ante  Helanam,  &6.    Hor. 
certain  mischievous  deoMXi  that  delights 
human  blood ;  of  whom  there  are  many 
4d  is  Hungary.    Mallet 
believe  there  is  a  mistake  in  this  reading ; 
enoo  best  informed  and  most  concerned 
that  it  should  be  only  seventy-five.  Mallet 
I  line  is  supplied  to  perfect  the  seoie  and 


Each  heightening  stroke,  each  happy  line, 

Awakes  to  life  the  form  divine ; 

Till,  rais'd  and  rounded  every  charm, 

.\nd  all  with  youth  immortal  warm, 

He  sees,  scarce  crediting  his  eyes. 

He  sees  a  brighter  Venus  rise ! 

But,  to  the  gentle  reader's  cost. 

His  pencil,  with  his  life,  was  lost : 

And  Mira  must  contented  be. 

To  live  by  Ramsay  and  by  me. 
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Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  true  and  plain. 

The  spinAers  and  the  knitters  in  the  Sun,    [bones, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

Do  use  to  chant  it.     It  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallied  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Like  the  old  age.  Shaksp.  Twelfth  Night 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood, 
The  safe  retreat  of  Health  and  Peace, 

An  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourish'd  fair. 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  Earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  Nature  spreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek : 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  Heaven, 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  Sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  fill'd  each  youth  with  love. 

Each  maiden  with  despair; 
And  though  by  all  a  woiKler  own'd, 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair. 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild, 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught: 

Was  quickiy  too  reveal'd : 
For  neither  bosom  lodg'd  a  wish. 

That  Virtue  keeps  conceal'd. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last, 

Where  Fortune  proves  a  foe. 

His  sister,  who,  like  Envy  form'd, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy  *d. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skilj^ 

Each  darker  art  employ'd. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all-unfeeling  as  the  clod. 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 
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Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flamei 
And  seen  it  long  unmov*d : 

Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  last 
Had  sternly  disapprov'd. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 
Of  differing  passions  strove : 

His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 
Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Deny'd  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 
The  spreading  hawthorn  crept, 

To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  Emma  walk'd  and  wept. 

Oft  too  on  Stanemorc*8  wintry  waste, 
Beneath  the  moon-light  shade. 

In  sighs  to  pour  his  softenM  soul, 
The  midnight-mourner  stray'd. 


His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glow'd, 

A  deadly  pale  o*ercast : 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed ; 
And  wcary*d  Heaven  with  fruitless  vows, 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

"  Tis  past"  he  cry'd — "  but  if  your  soub 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  mo^e. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold. 

What  they  must  ever  love !" 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched, 

And  bath'd  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale, 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh !  his  sister's  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say ; 
My  Edwin,  live  for  me  !'* 
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Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept 

The  church-yard  path  along, 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scrcam'd 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appaird,  thus  had  she  pass'd 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear. 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale ! 

Just  then  she  reach'd,  with  trembling  step, 

Her  aged  mother's  door — 
^*  He  's  gone !"  she  cry'dj  "  and  I  shall  see 

That  angd-face  no  more. 

'*  I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side" — 
From  her  white  arm  dcnm  sunk  her  head  ; 

She  shivering  sigh'd,  and  dy'd. 


EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CURATUtT 
BOWES,  IN  Y0RK8HTRE,  OM  THE  8CJB4BCT0r 
THE  PRECEDING  POEM.  « 

TO  MR.  COPPSaiHWArrB,  AT  MAHaiCK. 
WORTHY  SIR, 

*  *  *  As  to  the  affair  mentioned  in  yours,  it  hap- 
pened l(ng  before  my  time.  I  have  thcrefbre  beii 
obliged  to  consult  my  clerk,  and  another  penoa 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  truth  of  that  meln- 
choly  event.    The  history  of  it  is  as  follows : 

Thb  family-name  of  the  young  man  was  Wright- 
son  ;  of  the  young  maided  Railtoo.  They  w«r 
both  much  of  the  same  age ;  that  is,  growing  ip 
to  twenty.  In  their  birtli  was  no  disparity:  bat 
in  fortune,  alas  I  she  was  his  inferior.  His  falhnr, 
a  hard  old  man,  who  had  by  his  toil  acquired  a 
handsome  competency,  eaqpected  and  required  that 
his  son  should  marry  suitably.  But,  as  amor  vinelt 
omnia,  his  heart  was  unalterably  fixed  on  tta 
pretty  young  creature  already  named.  Thdf 
courtship,  which  was  all  by  stealth,  unknown  tl 
the  family,  continued  about  a  year.  When  it 
found  out,  old  Wrightson,  his  wife,  and 
larly  their  crooked  daughter  Hannah,  floated  at 
the  maiden,  and  treated  her  with  notable 
tempt.  For  they  held  it  as  a  maxim,  and  « 
one  it  is,  "  that  blood  was  nothing  wilbout  groalSi* 

The  young  lover  sickened,  amd  look  to  His  bsl 
about  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  died  the  Snnday 
night  after. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  illness,  he  desired  to 
his  mistress.  She  was  civilly  received  by  the 
ther,  who  bid  her  welcome — when  it  was  too 
But  her  daughter  Hannah  lay  at  his  back ;  to  eal 
them  off  from  all  opportunity  of  exchanginf^  tlMir 
thoughts. 

At  her  return  home,  on  hearing  the  bell  toll  ont 
for  his  departure,  she  screamed  aloud  that  her 
heart  was  burst,  and  expired  some  moments  after. 

The  then  curate  of  Bowes'  inserted  it  in  bis 
register,  that  they  both  died  of  love,  and  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  March  15,  1714.     I  am, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Yours,  &C. 


OAT  mE  DEATH  OF  LADY  ANSOK. 

ADDRESSED  TO  HER  FATHER,  1761. 

O  CROWNED  with  honour,  blest  with  length  of  daji^ 
Thou  whom  the  wise  revere,  the  worthy  praise; 
Just  guardian  of  those  laws  thy  voice  explain*d, 
And  meriting  all  titles  thou  hast  gained — 
Though  still  the  fairest  firom  Heaven's  bounty  flow; 
For  good  and  great  no  monarch  can  bestow : 
Yet  thus,  of  health,  of  fame,  of  friends  possest. 
No  fortuue,  Hardwicke,  is  sincerely  blest. 

'  Bowes  is  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire,  where  in 
former  times  the  earls  of  Richmond  had  a  casll& 
It  stands  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  and  moontainooi 
tract,  named  by  the  neighbouring  people,  Stan»> 
more;  which  is  always  exposed  to  wind  and  mn^ 
ther,  desolate  and  solitary  throughout.  Qua^ 
Brit 
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n-kind  mre  soos  of  sorrow  bora : 
:  mint  suffer,  and  the  good  must  monm. 
f,  can  Wisdom's  self,  what  late  was  thine, 
(tnde,  without  a  sicrh,  resign  ? 
when  Love,  when  R^ison,  hand  in  hand, 
cold  nni  consenting  mourners  stand, 
»t  heart  dissolves  to  soften  here: 
f  applands  the  falling  tear, 
nred  drops,  by  virtuous  weakness  shed, 
e  living,  while  they  grace  the  dead : 
sder  thought  their  source  unbMm'd  they 
nw, 

en  approv'd,  and  true  to  Nature's  law. 
bis  lov'd  child  the  Roman  could  not  save, 
1  Tnlly,  from  an  early  grave », 
ion  forms  his  home-felt  passion  kept: 
,  the  patriot,  in  the  part>nt,  wept. 
f  gridf  ally'd,  as  joinM  in  fame, 
e  thy  loss,  thy  sorrows  arc  the  same. 
n  the  Muses,  whom  the  Loves  deplore, 
,  thy  pride  and  pleasure,  is  no  more : 
of  years,  in  all  her  virtue*s  bloom, 
hy  hopes,  and  silent  in  the  tomb, 
oo  mark'd  by  mourning  and  despair, 
ts,  how  fatal  to  the  young  and  fair  ? 
il  freshness,  for  the  balmy  breeze, 
ted  winds  come  pregnant  with  disease: 
nre  suyk  before  the  mortal  breath, 
tter*d  fever,  agony,  and  death  ! 
lerals  has  thy  cruel  ra^'age  spread ! 
es  Ittn  flow'd !  what  noble  bosonds  bled ! 
et  Reflection  iix  her  sober  view : 
who  suffer,  and  who  sigh  with  you. 
ity  snatch'd,  in  all  her  pride  of  charms, 
ranby  frt>m  a  youthful  husband's  arms ! 
s  fkr  distant,  see  that  husUond  mourn ; 
(  reversed,  his  recent  laurel  torn  ! 
gain,  at  Fate's  imperious  call, 
^ead  instant  blooming  Lincoln  fall ! 
ov'd  lord  with  speechless  anguish  bend ! 
jng  tears  with  his,  thy  noblest  friend, 
lam,  turn  on  Heaven  his  streaming  eye: 
her,  he  sees  a  brother  die  ! 
»,  who  long,  unshaken  and  serene, 
th,  in  each  dire  form  of  terrour,  seen, 
worlds  unknown   o'er   unknown  oceans 
«t, 

subdued,  now  weeps  a  consort  lost: 
ik  to  fondness,  all  the  man  appears, 
,  dejected,  and  his  soul  in  tears ! 
ore  :  nor  thou  the  Muse's  voice  disdain, 
dly  tries  to  soothe  a  father's  pain — 
mlm  eye  survey  the  suffering  ball : 
loms  round  thee  verging  to  their  frdl! 
ring  had  promised  and  what  autumn  yields, 
d  of  thousands,  ravish'd  from  their  fields! 
h  and  age,  tb'  ignoble  and  the  great, 
one  grave,  in  one  promiscuous  fate ! 
nope  groan  !  hear  all  her  nations  mourn ! 
.  private  wound  with  patience  borae. 
too:  and  reason  will  confirm  the  thought: 
a,  for  her,  are  to  their  period  brought, 
frur  pattern  to  a  fruling  age, 
,  chastis'd,  with  sprightly  temper,  sage: 

a  died  about  the  age  of  two  and  thirty, 
lebrated  for  her  filial  piety ;  and  for  hav- 
1,  to  the  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  the  more 
wiplishmcnts  of  kmnrlodga  and  polite  Itt* 
like. 


Whom  each  endearing  name  could  recommend. 
Whom  all  became,  wife,  sister,  daughter,  friend, 
Unwarp'd  by  folly,  and  by  vice  unstain'd. 
The  prize  of  virtue  has,  for  ever,  gain*d  I 
From  life  escap'd,  and  safe  on  that  calm  shore 
Where  sin  and  pain  and  errour  are  no  more. 
She  now  no  change,  nor  you  no  fear  can  feel : 
Death,  to  her  fame,  has  fix'd  th'  eternal  seal  f 
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Ye  midnight  shades,  o'er  Nature  spread ! 

Dumb  silence  of  the  dreary  hour  ! 
In  honour  of  th'  approaching  dead. 
Around  your  awfril  terrours  pour. 

Yes,  pour  around. 

On  this  pale  ground. 
Through  all  this  deep  surrounding  gloom» 

The  sober  thought. 

The  tear  untaught. 
Those  meetest  moiuners  at  a  tomb. 

Lo  !  as  the  surplic'd -train  draw  near 

To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind. 
The  slow  sad  bell,  the  sable  bier, 
In  holy  musings  wrap  the  mind  I 

And  while  their  beam. 

With  trembling  stream. 
Attending  tapers  faintly  dart ; 

Each  mouldering  bone. 

Each  sculptur'd  stone. 
Strikes  mute  instruction  to  the  heart ! 

Now,  let  the  sacred  organ  blow. 
With  solemn  pause,  and  sounding  slow : 
Now,  let  the  voice  due  measure  keep. 
In  strains  that  sigh,  and  words  that  weep^ 
Till  all  the  vocal  current  blended  roll, 
Not  to  depress,  but  lift  the  soaring  soul. 

To  lift  it  in  the  Maker's  praise, 

Who  first  informed  our  frame  with  breath : 
And,  after  some  few  stormy  days, 

Now,  gracious,  gives  us  o'er  to  Death. 

No  king  of  fears, 

In  him  appears. 
Who  shuts  the  sctme  of  human  woes : 

Beneath  his  shade 

Securely  laid. 
The  dead  alone  find  true  repose. 

Then,  while  we  mingle  dust  with  dust. 
To  One,  supremely  good  and  wise. 
Raise  hallelujahs  !  God  is  just. 
And  man  most  happy,  when  he  dies ! 

His  winter  past. 

Fair  Spring  at  last 
Receives  him  on  her  flowery  shore  ; 

Where  Pleasure's  rose 

Immortal  blows. 
And  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more  ! 


TO  MIRA. 

FKOM  THB  COUNTRY. 


At  this  late  hour,  the  world  lies  hush'd  beknr. 
Nor  is  one  brtoth  of  air  awaka  to  blow. 
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Noir  walks  mute  Midnight,  darkling  o'er  the  plato. 
Rest,  and  soft-footed  Silence,  in  his  train. 
To  bless  the  cottage,  and  renew  the  swain. 
These  all>asleep,  me  all-awake  they  find ; 
Nor  rest,  nor  silence,  charm  the  lover's  mind. 
Already,  I  a  thousand  torments  prove. 
The  thousand  torments  of  divided  love  : 
The  rolling  thought,  impatient  in  the  breast ; 
The  fluttering  wish  on  wing,  that  will  not  rest ; 
Desire,  whose  kindled  flames,  undying,  glow ; 
Knowledge  of  distant  bliss,  and  present  woe; 
Unhush'd,  unsleeping  all,  with  me  they  dwell. 
Children  of  absence,  and  of  loving  well ! 
These  pale  the  cheek,  and  cloud  the  cheerless  eye, 
Swell  the  swift  tear,  and  heave  the  frequent  sigh  r 
These  reach  the  heart,  and  bid  the  health  decline ; 
And  these,  O  Mira  !  these  are  truly  mine. 

She,  whose  sweet  smile  would  gladden  all  the 
grove. 
Whose  mind  Is  music,  and  whose  looks  are  love ; 
She,  gentle  power !  victorious  softness ! — She, 
Mira,  is  far  from  hence,  from  love,  and  me ; 
Yet,  in  my  every  thought,  her  form  I  find. 
Her  looks,  her  words — her  world  of  charms  com- 

Sweetness  is  her*s,  and  unaffected  ease ;   [binM ! 
The  native  wit,  that  was  not  taught  to  please. 
Whatever  softly  animates  the  face, 
The  eye's  attempered  fire,  the  wiiming  grace, 
Th'  unstudy'd  smile,  the  blush  that  nature  warms, 
And  all  the  graceful  negligence  of  charms  ! 
Ha !  while  I  gaze,  a  thousand  ardours  rise ; 
And  my  fir'd  bosom  flashes  from  my  eyes, 
Oh  I  melting  mildness  I  miracle  of  charms  I 
Receive  my  soul  within  those  folding  arms ! 
On  that  dear  bosom  let  my  wishes  rest— 
Oh  !  softer  than  the  turtle's  downy  breast ! 
And  see  !  where  Love  himself  is  waiting  near ! 
Here  let  me  ever  dwell — for  Heaven  is  here  ! 


A  WINTER'S  DAY. 

Wftrmif  IN  A  STATE  OP  MSLANCHOLY. 

■ 

Now,  gloomy  soul !  look  out— now  comes  thy  turn; 
With  thee,  behold  all  ravag'd  nature  mourn. 
Hail  the  dim  empire  of  thy  dariing  night. 
That  spreads,  slow-shadowing,  o'er  the  vanquish'd 

light 
Look  out,  with  joy ;  the  ruler  of  the  day. 
Faint,  as  thy  hopes,  emits  a  glimmering  ray : 
Already  exil'd  to  the  utmost  sky, 
Hither,  oblique,  he  tum'd  his  clouded  eye. 
Lo !  ftt>m  the  limits  of  the  wintery  pole. 
Mountainous  clouds,  in  rude  confusion,  roll : 
In  dismal  pomp,  now,  hovering  on  their  way. 
To  a  sick  twilight,  they  reduce  the  day. 
And  hark !  imprison'd  winds,  broke  loose,  arise. 
And  roar  their  haughty  triumph  through  the  skies. 
While  the  driven  clouds,  o'ercharg'd  with  floods  of 

rain. 
And  mingled  lightning,  bnrtt  upon  the  plain. 
Now  see  sad  Eurth — like  thine,  her  alter'd  state. 
Like  thee,  she  mourns  her  sad  reverie  of  Fate ! 
Her  smile,  her  wanton  looks — ^wheve  are  they  now  ? 
Faded  her  fnce,  and  wrapt  in  clouds  her  brow  ! 

No  more,  th'  ungratefiil  verdure  of  the  plain ; 
No  more,  t^a  width-crowD'd  iaboun  of  th«  twain ; 


These  scenes  of  bliss,  no  more  upbraid  my  hUtp. 
Torture  my  pining  thought,  and  rouse  my  bate.  ' 
The  leaf-clad  forest,  and  the  tufted  grove, 
Erewhile  the  safe  retreats  of  happy  love, 
Stript  of  their  honours,  naked,  now  appear  ; 
This  is — my  soul !  the  winter  of  their  year ! 
The  little,  noby  songsters  of  the  wing, 
All,  shivering  on  the  bough,  forget  to  sing. 
Hail !  reverend  Silence !  with  thy  awful  brow! 
Be  Music's  voice,  for  ever  mute — as  now : 
Let  no  intrusive  joy  my  dead  repose 
'  Disturb :— no  pleasure  disconcert  my  woes* 

hi  this  moss-cover'd  caveni,  hopeless  laid» 
On  the  cold  cliff.  Til  lean  my  aching  head  ; 
And,  picas'd  with  Winter's  waste,  unpitying,  see 
All  nature  in  an  agony  with  me ! 
Rough,  rugi^  rocks,  wet  marshes,  ruin'd  towen. 
Bare  trees,  brown  brakes,  bleak  heaths,  and  rushy 

moors. 
Dead  floods,  huge  cataracts,  to  my  pleas'd  eyes— 
(Now  ]  can  smile  ! ) — in  wild  disorder  rise : 
And  now,  the  various  dreadfulness  combined. 
Black  Melancholy  comes,  to  doze  my  mind. 
See !  Night's  wished  shades  rise,  spreadingthnmgh 
the  air, 
And  the  lone,  hollow  gloom,  for  me  prepare ! 
Hail !  solitary  ruler  of  the  grave  ! 
Parent  of  terronrs  !  from  thy  dreary  cave ! 
Let  thy  dumb  silence  midnight  all  the  ground^ 
And  spread  a  welcome  horrour  widt  around.— 
But  hark  !  a  sudden  howl  invades  Vf  ear  I 
The  phantoms  of  the  dreadful  hour  are  near. 
Shadows,  from  each  dark  cavern,  now  combine. 
And  stalk  around,  and  mix  their  yells  with  mine. 

Stop,  flying  Time  !  repose  thy  restless  wing ; 
Fix  here — nor  hasten  to  restore  the  spring  t 
Fix*d  my  ill  fate,  so  fix'd  let  winter  be — 
Let  never  wanton  season  laugh  at  me  ! 


PROLOGUE 


TO 


THE  MASQUE  OP  BRITANNIA, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK  >,  1755,  IN  THB  CHABACTIl  Oa 
A  SAILOR,  FUDDLED  AND  TALKING  TO  H1MSELP. 


M 


He  enters,  tinging, 
"  How  pleasant  a  sailor's  life 

Well,  if  thou  art,  my  boy,  a  little  mellow !  • 
A  sailor,  half  seas  o'er — 's  a  prett3^fell&w;  ' 
What  cheer  ho  ?  Do  I  carry  too  much  sail  ? 

[Tothejui. 
No— tight  and  trim — I  scud  before  the  gale — 

[//«  staggers  forvoard,  then  ticps^ 
But  softly  though — the  vessel  seems  to  heel : 
Steady  !  my  boy — she  must  not  show  her  keel. 
And  now,  thus  Indlasted — what  course  to  steer? 
Shall  I  again  to  sea — and  bang  mounseer  ^ 
Or  stay  on  shore,  and  toy  with  Sail  and  Sue — 
Dost  love  'em,  boy  ? — By  this  right  hand,  I  do  \' 
A  well-rigg'd  girl  is  surely  most  inviting :  \ 

There's  nothing  better,  faith — save  flip  and  figfath^^ 
For  shall  we  sons  of  beef  and  freedom  stoop. 
Or  lower  our  flag  to  slavery  and  soup  ? 

'  Some  of  the  liue<t  too  were  written  by  hiau 
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INSCRIPTION  ..SONO...TO  MR.  THOMSON. 
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mJI  these  pmriy-Tmis  make  such  a  racket, 
ot  lend  a  hand,  to  lace  their  jacket? 

Old  Enclaiid  be  your  Frenchman's  butt? 
*  he  shuffles,  we  should  always  cut. 
a,  faith — Avast — ^before  1  go — 
)t  promis*d  Sail  to  see  the  show  ? 

[Pulii  out  a  play  hili^ 
\  same  paper  we  shall  understand 
-k's  to-night — I'll  read  3roiir  printed  hand ! 

refresh  a  bit — for  faith  1  need  it — 
»e  sugar-plum — and  then  Til  read  it, 

{Takes  some  toboeeo. 

the  play-bill  of  Zara,  which  mas  acted  thai 
r.-'At  the  Tke-atTe-Hoyal—Drury^Lme-^ 

presenta-ted  a  tragedy  called  ■ 

SARAH. 

*tis  Sarah — ^Theo  our  Sail  may  see 
esake's  tragedy:  and  as  for  me, 
as  sound,  as  if  I  were  at  sea. 

vhkh  will  be  added — a  new  Masfue, 

why  a  Mask  ?  We  sailors  hate  grimaces: 
ard  all,  we  scorn  to  hide  our  faces, 
is  here,  so  very  large  and  plain  ? 
i~oh  Britania ! — good  again— 
oys !  by  the  Royal  George  I  swear, 
en,  and  the  crew,  shall  straight  be  there, 
lom  souls  must  take  Bri-ta-nia's  part, 
her  tliree  round  cheers,  with  hand  and 
art  r^'orng  oJT,  he  stops. 

1  landmen,  though,  would  leave  your  tricks, 
ions  |wrties,  and  damned  politics : 
us,  honest  tars,  drink,  fight,  and  sing ! 
ouraelves,  your  country,  and  your  king ! 


ICRIPTION  FOR  A  PICTURE. 

one  talent  that  deserves  applause ; 
me  aukwardness  that  laughter  draws; 
ks  not,  but  just  echoes  what  we  say; 
It  mom,  wound  up,  to  run  a  day : 
I  goes  in  one  smooth,  simple  strain; 

and  then,  we  wind  him  up  again* 
ring  rohnd  the  fair  at  fifty-four, 
>ve,  unable  to  give  o'er ; 
%  tiiat  just  flutters  on  the  wing, 
buz,  but  not  alive  to  sting ; 
re  he  cannot,  backward  where  he  can; 
If  ghost  of  the  departed  man. 


SONG. 

TO  A  SCOTCH  TVNB,  MAtY  SCOT. 

hames,  along  the  daisy'd  meads, 
in  locid  mazes,  leads, 
w,  serenely  flowing, 
I  either  shore  bestowing : 
i  safe,  though  small  retreat, 
id  Jjonre  have  fix'd  their  seat : 
counts  his  duty,  pleasure; 
lat  knowB  and  hugs  his  treasure. 


From  art,  from  jealousy  secure ; 

As  faith  unblam'd,  as  friendship  pure ; 

Vain  opinion  nobly  scorning. 

Virtue  aiding,  life  adorning. 

Fair  Thames,  along  thy  flowery  side. 

May  those  whom  truth  and  reason  guides 

All  their  tender  hours  improving. 

Live  like  us,  belovM  and  loving !  ^ 


TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HIS  POBLinilNG  THE  SECOND  BDmON  OP  HIS  POIM, 

CALLED  WINTER. 

Chakm*!),  and  instructed,  by  thy  powerful  song, 
I  have,  unjust,  withheld  my  thanks  too  long : 
This  debt  of  gratitude,  at  length,  receive. 
Warmly  sincere,  'tis  all  thy  friend  can  give. 

Thy  worth  new  lights  the  poet's  darken'd  namc^ 
And  shows  it,  blazing,  in  the  brightest  fame. 
Through  all  thy  various  Winter,  full  are  found 
Magnificence  of  thought,  and  pomp  of  sound. 
Clear  depth  of  sense,  expression's  heightening  grace. 
And  goodness,  eminent  in  power,  and  place  ! 
For  this,  the  wise,  the  knowing  few,  commend 
With  zealous  joy — ^for  thou  art  Virtue's  friend : 
Ev'n  Age,  and  Truth  severe,  in  reading  thee. 
That  Heaven  inspires  the  Muse,  convinc'd,  agree. 

Thus  1  dare  sing  of  merit,  faintly  known. 
Friendless— supported  by  itself  akine : 
For  those,  whose  aided  will  could  lift  thee  high 
In  fortune,  see  not  with  Discernment's  eye. 
Nor  place,  nor  power,  bestows  the  sight  refin'd ; 
And  wealth  enlarges  not  the  uarrow  mind. 

How  could'st  thou  think  of  such,  and  write  ^ 
well? 
Or  hope  reward,  by  daring  to  excell  ?  , 

Unskilful  of  the  age  !  untaught  to  gain 
Those  favours,  which  the  fawning  base  obtain  1 
A  thousand  shameful  arts,  to  thee  unknown. 
Falsehood,  and  flattery,  must  be  first  thy  own. 
If  thy  lov'd  countr\'  lingers  in  thy  breast,. 
Thou  must  drive  out  th'  unprofitable  guest : 
Extinguish  each  bright  aim,  that  k'ndies  there. 
And  centre  in  thyself  thy  every  care. 
But  hence  that  vileness — pieas'd  to  charm  man- 
kind. 
Cast  each  low  thought  of  interest  far  behind: 
Neglected  into  noble  scorn — away 
From  that  worn  path,  where  vulgar  poets  stray: 
Inglorious  herd  !  profuse  of  venal  lays ! 
And  by  the  pride  despis'd,  they  stoop  to  praise ! 
Thou,  careless  of  the  statesman's  smile  or  frown. 
Tread  that  straight  way,  that  leads  to  fair  renown. 
By  Virtue  guided,  and  by  Glory  fir'd. 
And,  by  reluctant  Envy,  slow  aidmir'd. 
Dare  to  do  well,  and  in  thy  boundless  mhid. 
Embrace  the  gcntrral  welfare  of  thy  kind  : 
Enrich  them  with  the  treasureb  of  thy  thought. 
What  Heaven  approves,  and  what  the  Muse  has 

taught 
Where  thy  power  fails,  unable  to  go  on. 
Ambitious,  greatly  will  the  good  undone. 
So  shall  thy  name,  through  ages,  brightening  shine. 
And  distant  praise,  from  woith  unborn,  be  thine ; 
So  shalt  thou,  happy  !  merit  Heaven's  regard* 
And  find  a  glorious,  though  a  late  reward. 
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MALLET'S  POEMS. 


WILLIAM  ASD  MARGARET. 

TwAs  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour 
When  night  and  morning  meet; 

In  glided  Margaret*s  grimly  ghost, 
ind  stood  at  William's  feeL 

Her  foce  was  like  an  April-mom, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily-hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 
When  youth  and  years  arc  flown: 

Sacb  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear. 
When  Death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  riew. 

But,  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek; 

She  dyM  before  her  time. 

"  Awake !"  she  cry*d,  "  thy  true-love  calls. 
Come  from  her  midnight-grave*; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid, 
Thy  love  refus*d  to  save. 

'*  This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour. 
When  injur*d  ghosts  complain ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

"  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 

'thy  pledge  and  broken  oath ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

"  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

•Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

"  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

"  Why  did  you  say,  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  ! 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  } 

•*  That  face,  alas  !  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

"  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

'ITiis  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  oold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 


'*  But,  hark !  the  cock  has  wam*d  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu  ! 
Gome,  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  dy'd  for  love  of  you." 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smil'^t 

With  beams  of  rosy  red :  * 
Pale  William  quak*d  in  every  limb. 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hy'd  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay; 
And  stretchM  him  on  the  groen-grass  turf, 

Tliat  wrapped  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name,       t 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave. 

And  word  spoke  never  more ! 


N.  B.  Tn  a  comedy  of  Fletcher,  called  the  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  old  Merry-Thought  eoteis 
repeating  the  fbllowing  verses : 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  .some  ballad, 
commonly  known,  at  the  time  when  that  author 
wrote ;  and  is  all  of  it,  I  believe,  that  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with.  These  line's,  naked  of  omameot, 
and  simple  as  they  are,  struck  ray  fancy :  and, 
bringing  fresh  into  my  mind  an  unhappy  adven- 
ture, much  talked  of  formerly,  gave  birth  to  the 
foregoing  poem;  which  was  written  many  years 
ago.     Mallet 

An  elegant  Latin  imitation  of  this  ballad  is  printed 
in  the  works  of  Vincent  Bounie.     N, 


EPITAPH, 


ON  MR.  AIKMAN,  AND  HIS   ONLV  SON  ;    WHO  WERB  BOH 
INTERRED  IN  THE  KAME  GRAVE. 

Dear  to  the  wise  and  ffyoA,  dispraised  by  none. 
Here  sleep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  son  : 
By  virtue,  as  by  nature,  close  ally'd, 
Tlic  painter's  genius,  but  without  the  pride ; 
Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  shine. 
Honour's  clear  light,  and  Friendship's  warmth  cUvinfr 
The  son,  fair-rising,  knew  too  short  a  date ; 
But  oh,  how  more  severe  the  parent's  fate  ! 
He  saw  him  torn,  untimely,  from  his  side. 
Felt  all  a  father's  anguish,  wept  and  dy'd  ! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

This  humble  grave  though  no  proud  stnicturei 

grace. 
Vet  Truth  and  Goodness  sanctify  the  place : 
Yet  blameless  Virture  that  adom'd  tliy  blfXMn* 
Lamented  maid  !  now  weeps  upon  thy  tomb. 


SONG. 


♦9 


ipM  frnm  Tife !  O  safe  on  that  calm  shore*, 
•e  Kin,  and  pain,  and  passion  are  no  more  ! 
:  nrver  wealth  could  buy,  nor  power  decree, 
rd  and  Pity,  wait  sincere  on  thee : 
M>ft  Kcinembrance  drops  a  pious  tear ; 
x>ly  Friendsliip  stands  a  mourner  here. 


SOXC. 

>  A  SCOTCH  TliHE. — THE  BIRKt  OP  mDERMAV. 

imiling  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 
■  the  tuneful  birds  to  sini; : 


And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray, 

Jx>ve  melts  the  universal  lav. 

T<et  us,  Amanda,  timely  wi<ve, 

Like  them  improve  the  hour  that  flics  ; 

And,  in  soft  raptures,  waste  the  day, 

Amonc:  the  shades  of  Eudermay. 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  apix'ar : 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  must  fade  ; 
As  that  will  strip  the  venlant  shade. 
Our  taste  of  pleasure  then  is  o*er ; 
'I*he  fcather'd  songsters  love  no  nu»rc  : 
And  when  they  dnx^,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  shades  of  l'4ide|inay ! 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  AKENSIDE, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Mark  AxENSiOEwas  born  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1721,  at  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  His  iatlier,  Mark,  was  a  butcher,  of  tlie  presbyterian  sect ;  his  mother^s  name 
was  Mary  Lumsden.  He  received  the  first  part  of  hb  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Newcastle ;  and  was  afterwards  instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a  private 
academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himself  for 
the  office  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some  assistance  from  the  fund  which  the 
dissenters  employ  in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of  tlie 
world  opened  other  scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes :  he  determined  to  study  physic, 
and  repaid  tliat  contribution,  which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he  justly 
thought  it  dbhonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dissenting  minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
senter, I  know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what 
lie  called  and  thought  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  disguises  from  the  worid,  and 
not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth  or 
degrading  greatness ;  and  of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy, 
an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert  and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt  veiy  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and 
one  of  those  students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memories  with  sentiments  and 
images.  Many  of  his  performances  were  'produced  in  his  youth ;  and  his  greatest  work. 
The  Pleasures  of  Imaguiation,  appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  it 
was  published^  relate,  tliat  when  the  copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pomids,  being  such  as  lie  was  not  inclined  tp  give 
precipitately,  he  carried  tlie  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for  '*  Uiis  was  no  every-day  writer.*' 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards (May  ]6,  1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  having,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Dutch  univenities,  published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.    The  subject  which  he  chose  was 
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The  Original  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  departed, 
with  great  judgment,  from  the  opinion  then  established,  and  to  have  delivered  Aat 
which  has  been  since  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had 
been  connected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  any  thing  established. 
He  adopted  Shaftesbury's  foolbh  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  discovery 
of  truth.  For  this  he  was-attacked  by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson :  Warbur- 
ton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  hb  dedication  to  the  freethinkers.  * 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments,  which  have  been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  dis* 
cussion  of  this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  po- 
sition as  the  test  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule  be  just ; 
and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  tlie  application  of  truth,  as  the  test  of  ridicule.  Two 
men,  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally 
exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludi« 
crous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both  cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  be 
decided  whose  terrour  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous ;  who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who 
to  be  despised.  Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter,  but  both  are  not 
therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  he  died  before  he  had  finished  it,  he  omitted  the 
lines  which  had  given  occasion  to  Warborton's  objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Leyden,  (17^5)  his  first  collection  of  odes: 
and  was  impelled  by  his  itige  of  patriotism  to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pul* 
teney,  whom  he  stigmatizes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  hb  country. 

Bemg  now  to  live  by  his  professkm,  he  first  commenced  physician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stondiouse  tlien  practbed,  with  such  reputation  and  success,  that  a  stranger 
was  not  likdy  to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the  contest  a  while ;  and,  hav- 
ing deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  Uberty,  removed  to  Hampstead,  where  he 
resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for 
a  man  of  accomplblunents  like  hb. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was  still  to  make  hb  way  as  a  physician ; 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences,  but  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an 
ardour  of  friendship  that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Thus  supported,  he  advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  attained 
any  great  extent  of  practice,  or  eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great  dty 
seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  b,  for  the  most 
part,  totally  casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  hb  excellence ;  they  that  reject 
bim  know  not  hb  deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had  looked  on  the  transao* 
lions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be  written  on 
the  Fortime  of  Physicians. 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  hb  own  success :  he  placed  himself  m 
view  by  all  the  common  methods ;  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  ob- 
tained a  degree  at  Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  mto  the  college  of  physicians ;  he 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  publbhed,  from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  observations ; 
he  became  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  he  read  the  Oubtonian  Lectures  in 
'  Anatomy ;  but  begsaoi  to  give^  for  the  Ci:ounian  Lecture^  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
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learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in  conversation,  be  very  eagerly  forced 
himself  into  notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance  and  literature. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was  considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  tpedr 
men  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him  to  the  same  height  of  pkice  among  the  scholars,  as 
he  possessed  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  a  greater 
elevation  of  character,  but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever, 
June  23,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Akbnsidb  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic  and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  The 
Pleasures  of  Imagination ;  a  performance  which,  published  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  raised  expects^ns  that  were  not  very  amply  satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly 
a  just  claim  to  very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and 
uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  author  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  my 
business  is  with  his  poetry.  The  subject  b  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that 
can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  delight.  The  only 
difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illustrations ;  and  it  is  not  easy  in  such 
exubenuice  of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient  coherence,  so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their 
places  without  injury  to  the  general  desigu. 

Hb  images  are  dispkiyed-  with  such  luxuriance  of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden, 
like  Butler's  Moon,  by  a  veil  of  light;  they  are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  super- 
fluity of  dress.  P^us  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.  The  words  are  multiplied  till  the 
sense  b  hardly  perceived ;  attention  deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear.  The 
reader  waaden  througii  the  gay  diffiision,  sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
bat,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  re» 
marked  little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  hb  versification  justice  requires  that  praise  should  not  be  denied.  In  tlie  general 
fiibiication  of  hb  lines  he  b  perhaps  superior  to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verse ;  hb 
flow  b  smooth,  and  hb  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatenation  of  hb  verses  b  com- 
■oniy  too  long  oontinned,  and  the  foil  close  does  not  recur  with  sufficient  fiequency. 
Tlie  sense  b  carried  on  through  a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and,  as 
nothing  b  dbtingubhed,  nothing  b  remembered. 

Tlie  exemption  which  blank  verse  affords  from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  with 
the  couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into  such  self-indulgence^  that  they  pile 
image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  close  the 
sense  at  all.  Blank  verse  will  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  otlen  found  in  description 
exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in  narration  tiresome, 

Hb  diction  b  certainly  poetical  as  it  b  not-  prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  b  not  vulgar. 
He  b  to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of  disgust  than  most  of  hb  bretlircn 
of  the  blank  song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or  twbts  his  metre  into  harsh 
iovefsiotts.  The  sense  however  of  hb  words  is  strained ;  wlien  <<  he  views  tiie  Ganges 
irom  Alpine  heights;"  that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant  surely 
intrudes  (bnt  when  was  blank  verse  without  pedantr}' ?)  when  he  tells  how  '^pkuiets 
gbsoive  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  b  geoenlly  known  to  the  readers  of  poetiy  that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment 
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this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  bis  design.  The  reformed  woik  as  he  left 
it,  and  tlie  additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  -  properly  retained  in  tlie  late  col* 
lection.  He  seems  to  have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
he  has  gained  in  closeness  what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional  bopk,  the 
Tale  of  Solon  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly  censured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it 
may  be  said,  in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan. 
**  His  picture  of  man  is  grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  she  is  invested  with, 
is  scarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  su|)plied  by  the 
masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young ;  who,  like  a  good  philosopher,  has  uivincibly  proved  the 
hnmortality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness  and 
misery  of  his  state*;  for  this  reason,  a  few  passages  are  selected  from  the  Night 
Thoughts,  which,  with  those  from  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a  complete  view  of  the 
powers,  situation,  and  end  of  man."    Exercises  for  Improvement  in  fUocution,  p.  66. 

Hb  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered ;  but  a  short  consideration  will  dispatch 
tliem.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  himself  so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry, 
having  neither  the  ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of 
the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers 
seem  to  desert  him ;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety  of 
images.  Hb  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of 
lyrics,  that  having  written  with  great  vigour  and  |)oignancy  his  Epistle  to  Curio,  he 
transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said ;  the  sentiments  commonly  want  foroe^ 
nature,  or  novelty ;  tlie  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and  uncouth ;  the  stanzas  ill-coii- 
4stnicted  and  unpleasant,  and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully  disposed,  too  distant 
irom  each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to  established  use,  and  therefore 
pelplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a  short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  with 
an  iimovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly  cannot  be  required ;  they  have  doubtless  brighter 
and  dariier  parts :  but,  when  they  are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further 
labour  may  be  spared ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised  that  will  not  be 
fead^ 
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This  ▼oliraie  conhuos  a  complete  collection  of  the  poems  of  the  late  Dr.  Akcnside,  either  re- 
rinted  from  tlie  original  editions,  or  faithfully  published  from  copies  which  had  been  prepared  by 
tnttelf  for  publication. 

Tbat  the  principal  poem  should  appear  in  so  diftadvantac^eous  a  state,  may  require  some  explanation, 
rhe  first  pnblication  of  it  was  at  a  very  early  part  of  the  author's  life.  "^Tliat  it  wanted  revision  and  cor- 
ection,  be  was  sufficiently  sensible ;  but  so  quick  was  the  demand  for  several  successive  republications, 
bat  inany  of  the  intervals  to  have  completed  the  whole  of  his  corrections  was  utterly  impossible ;  and 
et  to  have  gone  on  from  time  to  time  making  further  improvements  in  every  new  edition,  would  (he 
looj^t)  have  bad  the  appearance  at  least  of  abusing  the  favour  of  the  public.    He  chose  tliercforc 
i>  cmitiDue  for  some  time  reprinting  it  without  alteration^  and  to  forbear  publishing  any  corrections 
r  improvements  until  he  should  ^  able  at  once  to  give  them  to  the  public  complete.    And  with 
bis  view  be  went  on  for  several  years  to  review  and  correct  the  poem  at  his  leisure  ;  till  at  length 
e  found  the  task  grow  so  much  upon  his  hands,  that,  despairing  of  ever  bemg  able  to  execute  it  suf- 
icieDtly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  abandoned  the  purpose  of  correcting,  and  r»?sol\ed  to  write  the 
•oem  over  a-new  npon  a  somewhat  different  and  an  enlarged  plan.    And  in  the  execution  of  this 
lesign  he  had  made  a  con«derable  progress.    What  reason  there  may  be  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
ive  to  execute  the  whole  of  it,  will  best  appear  from  the  perusal  of  the  plan  it^ielf,  as  stated  in  the 
general  argument,  and  of  the  parts  which  he  had  executed,  and  which  arc  here  published.    For  the 
Person  %  to  vrhom  he  intmsted  the  disposal  of  his  papers,  would  have  tliouglit  himself  wanting  at 
irell  to  the  service  of  the  public,  as  to  the  fame  of  his  friend,  if  he  had  not  pioduced  as  much  of  the 
nrork  as  appeared  to  have  been  prepared  for  prblication.    In  this  light  he  considered  the  entire  first 
kod  second  books,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been  printed  for  the  use  only  of  the  author  and  certain 
rriends :  also  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  tliird  book,  which  had  been  transcribed  in  order  to  its 
being  printed  in  the  same  manner :  and  to  these  is  added  the  introduction  to  a  .subsequent  book, 
which  in  the  manuscript  is  called  the  fourth,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time 
when  the  author  intended  to  comprise  tlie  whole  in  four  books ;  but  which,  as  he  liad  afterwards  de* 
termined  to  distribute  the  poem  into  more  books,  might  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  the  last 
hook.  And  this  is  all  that  is  executed  of  the  new  work,  which,  although  it  appeared  to  the  editor  too 
>aloaUe,  even  in  its  impertect  state,  to  be  withholden  from  the  public,  yet  (he  conceives)  takes  in 
by  much  too  small  a  p'lrt  of  the  original  poem  to  supply  its  place,  and  to  supersede  the  re-publica- 
tioD  of  it.    For  which  reason  both  the  poems  are  inserted  in  this  collection. 

Of  odes  the  author  had  designed  to  make  up  two  books,  consisting  of  twenty  odes  each,  in- 
tbdiog  the  several  odes  which  he  had  before  publislied  at  different  times. 
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The  Hymn  to  the  Naiads  is  reprinted  from  the  sixth  vohime  of  Dodsley^  Miseellaiiiet,  with  a 
few  correction^  and  the  addition  of  some  notes.  To  the  inscriptions  taken  from  the  same  vohne 
three  new  inscriptions  are  added ;  the  last  of  whidi  is  the  only  instance  wherein  liberty  has  been 
taken  of  inserting  any  thing  in  this  collection,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
author  for  pabiication ' ;  among  whose  papers  no  copy  of  this  was  foond,  but  it  is  printed  from  a 
copy,  which  he  had  many  years  tince  given  to  the  editor. 

The  author  of  these  poems  was  bom  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  on  the.  9th  day  of  No¥ember, 
1721.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Newcastle,  and  at  the  universities  of  Edinbainh 
and  Lcydcn,  at  the  htter  of  which  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  physic.  He  was  afterwanb 
admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  elected  \ 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Thomases  Hospital :  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  queen's  household,  appointed  one  of  the  physidans  to  her  nugcaty. 
He  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1770,  and  is  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St 
James's  Westminster.  • 

'  In  the  present  edition,  a  few  pieces  are  added,  which  are  known  to  be  genuine,  and  which  oertamlv 
are  no  discredit  to  their  author.    But  these  are  all  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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THE  DESIGN. 

■re  oertain  powers  in  hnman  nature  which 
»  bold  a  middle  place  between  the  organs  of 
leaae  and  the  fkcnlties  of  moral  perception: 
ive  been  called  by  a  very  general  name, 
ywen  of  Imagination.     Like  the  external 

they  relate  to  matter  and  motion;  and  at 
le  time,  give  the  mind  ideas  analogous  to 
f  moral  approbation  and  dislike.     As  they 

mlela  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  plea- 
ith  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  has  natu- 
tapyfBfd,  that  men  of  warm  and  sensible 
%  have  soQght  means  to  recall  the  deligfat- 
xptiooB  which  they  afibrd,  independent  of 
set  which  originally  produced  them.  This 
K 10  the  imitative  or  designing  arts ;  some 
b,  as.painting  and  sculpture,  directly  copy 
ernal  appearances  which  were  admired  in 
;  othen,  as  mask  and  poetry,  bring  them 
3  remembraiice  by  signs  univerHilly  esta- 

and  ojidei  stood. 

these  arts,  as  they  grew  more  correct  and 
ite,  were  of  coarse  led  to  extend  their  imi* 
leyoid  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  imagina- 
rwen:   especially  poetry,   which,  making 

laagnage  as  the  instrument  by  which  it 
I,  k,  lonsaqmatly  becomes  an  imlimited 
flMlnt  of  «finr  iptciei  Md  nioda  of  bfliiifi 


Yet,'  as  their  intention  was  only  to  express  the  ob» 
jccts  of  inuigination,  and  as  they  still  abound 
chiefly  in  ideas  of  that  class,  they  o{  coarse  retain 
th^r  original  character ;  and  all  the  diflferent  plea> 
sures  which  they  excite,  are  termed,  in  general. 
Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

The  design  of  the  following  poem  is  to  gire  a 
view  of  thete  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  w  that  whatever  our  imagination  feels  from 
the  agreeable  appearances  qf  nature,  and  alTlke  ca- 
rious  entertainment  toe  meet  with  either  in  poetry^ 
painting,  mstsic,  or  anjf  of  the  elegant  arts,,  might  be 
tteducible  from  one  or  other  of  those  principles  m  the 
constitution  of  the  human  tmnd,  which  are  here  esta^ 
blished  and  explained. 

In  executing  this  general  plan,  it  was  necessary 
first  of  all  to  disftinguish  the  imagination  from  our 
other  fiacalties ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  charac- 
terize those  original  forms  or  properties  of  being, 
about  which  it  is  conversant,  and  which  are  by 
Nature  adapted  to  it  as  light  is  to  the  eyes,  or 
truth  to  the  understanding.  These  properties  Mr. 
Addison  had  reduced  to  the  three  general  classes 
of  greatness,  novelty,  and  beauty ;  and  into  these 
we  may  analyse  every  object,  however  complex, 
which,  prt^rly  speaking,  is  delightful  to  the 
imagination.  But  suchr  an  object  may  also  in- 
clude many  other  sources  of  pleasure;  and  its 
beauty,  or  novelty,  or  grandeur,  will  make  a 
stronger  impression  by  rea.<on  of  this  concurrence. 
Besides  which,  the  imitative  arts,  especially  poetry, 
owe  much  of  tlieir  effect  to  a  similar  exhibition  of 
properties  quite  foreign  to  the  imagination,  inso- 
much that  in  every  line  of  the  most  applauded 
poems,  we  meet  with  either  ideas  drawn  from  the 
external  senses,  or  truths  discovered  to  the  under- 
standing, or  illustrations  of  contrivance  and  final 
causes,  or  above  all  the  rest,  with  circumstances 
proper  to  awaken  and  engage  the  passions.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  enumerate  and  exemplify 
these  different  species  of  pleasure;  especially  that 
fixHn  the  passions,  which,  as  it  is  supreme  in  tha 
noblest  work  of  human  genius,  so  being  in  some 
particulars  not  a  little  i uipnaog,  gave  an  oppoc- 
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tunity  to  rnlivpn  the  didactic  turn  of  the  poem, 
by  introducing  an  allpgury  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance. 

After  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  hold 
chiefly  of  admiration,  or  naturally  warm  and  in- 
terest the  mind,  a  pleasure  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, that  which  arises  from  ridicule,  came  next 
to  be  considered.  As  tiiis  is  the  fbilndati6n  Of  the 
comic  manner  in  all  the  arts,  and  has  been  but 
very  impcrfetily  treated  by  moral  writers,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  yrive  it  a  particular  illustration, 
and  to  distinguish  the  general  sources  from  which 
the  ridicule  of  characters  is  derived.  Here  too  a 
change  of  style  became  necessary ;  such  a  one  as 
might  yet  bt*  consistent,  if  possible,  with  the  gene- 
ral taste  of  composition  in  the  serious  parts  of  the 
subject :  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  give  any  tolera- 
ble force  to  images  of  this  kiild,  without  running 
either  into  the  gigantic  expressions  of  the  mock 
heroic,  or  the  familiar  and  poetical  raillery  of  pro- 
fessed satire ;  neither  of  which  would  have  been 
proper  here. 

The  materials  of  all  imitatipn  being  thus  lud 
open,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  illustrate  some 
particular  pleasures,  which  arise  either  from  the 
relations  of  difTerent  objects  one  to  another,  or 
from  the  nature  of  imitiLtion  itself.  Of  the  first 
Idnd  is  that  various  and  complicated  resemblance 
existing  between  s^eral  parts  of  the  material  and 
immaterial  worlds,  which  is  the  fbundatioil  of  me- 
taphor and  wit.  As  it  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  depend  on  the  early  association  of  our  ideas, 
And  as  this  habit  of  associating  is  the  source  of 
many  pleasures  and  pains  in  life,  and  on  that  ac- 
count bears  a  great  share  in  the  influence  of  poetry 
And  the  other  arts,  it  is  therefore  mentioned  here, 
and  its  effects  described.  Then  follows  a  general 
account  of  the  production  of  these  elegant  arts, 
and  of  the  secondary  pleasure,  as  it  is  called, 
arising  from  the  resemblance  of  their  imitations  to 
the  original  appearances  of  Nature.  After  which, 
the  work  concludes  with  some  reflections  on  the 
general  conduct  of  the  powers  of  imagination,  and 
on  their  natural  and  mordl  usefulness  in  life. 

Concerning  the  manner  or  turn  of  composition 
which  prevails  in  this  piece,  little  can  be  said  with 
propriety  by  the  author.  He  had  two  models ; 
that  ancient  and  simple  one  of  the  first  Grecian 
poets,  as  it  is  refined  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics,  and 
the  familiar  epistolary  way  of  Horace.  This  lat- 
ter has  several  advantages.  It  admits  of  a  greater 
variety  of  style ;  it  more  readily  engages  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  as  partaking  more  of  the  air 
of  conversation ;  and,  especially  with  the  assist- 
ance of  rhyme,  leads  to  a  closer  and  more  concise 
expression.  Add  to  this  the  example  of  the  most 
perfect  of  modem  iwet-s,  who  has  so  happily  ap- 
plied this  manner  to  the  noblest  parts  of  philoso- 
phy, that  the  public  taste  is  in  a  great  measure 
formed  to  it  alone.  Yet,  after  all,  the  subject 
before  us,  tending  almost  constantly  to  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  seemed  rather  to  demand  a  more 
open,  pathetic,  and  figured  style.  This  too  ap- 
peared more  natural,  as  the  author's  aim  was  not 
so  much  to  give  formal  precepts,  or  enter  into  the 
way  of  direct  argumentation,  as,  by  exhibiting 
the  most  engaging  prospects  of  Nature,  to  enlarge 
and  harmonize  the  imagination,  and  by  that  means 
insensibly  dispo^  the  minds  of  men  to  a  similar 
taste  and  habit  of  thinking  in  religion,  morals,  and  I 


civil  life  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  if 
ful  to  point  out  the  benevolent  intentic 
Author  of  Nature  in  every  principle  of  th 
coastitution  here  iasisted  onj  and  also 
the  moral  excellencies  of  life  in  the  same 
view  with  the  mere  external  objects  of  goi 
thus  recommending  them  in  common  to  c 
ral  propensity  for  admiring  what  is  beau 
lovely.  The  same  views  have  also  led  h 
trod  ace  some  sentiments  which  may  pe 
looked  upon  as  not  quite  direct  to  the  subi 
since  they  bear  an  obvious  relation  to  it, 
thority  of  Virgil,  the .  faultless  model  of 
poetry,  will  best  support  him  in  this  pa 
For  the  sentiments  themselves,  he  makes 
logy. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Difficulty  of  tn 
poetically.  The  ideas  of  the  divine  n 
origin  of  every-  quality  pleasing  to  the  i 
tion.  The  natural  variety  of  const itutii 
minds  of  men ;  with  its  final  cause.  ". 
of  a  fine  imagination,  and  the  state  of  t 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures 
affords.  All  the  primary  pleasures  tff 
gination  result  from  the  perception  of  g 
or  wonderful ness,  or  beauty  in  objec 
pleasure  from  greatness,  with  its  fina 
Pleasure  from  novelty  or  wonderfulness, 
final  cause.  Pleasure  from  beauty, 
final  cause.  ITie  connection  of  beau 
truth  and  good,  applied  to  tlie  condud 
Invitation  to  the  study  of  moral  phi 
The  different  degrees  of  beauty  in  differer 
of  objects:  colour;  shape;  natural  co 
vegetables;  animals;  the  mind.  The 
the  fair,  the  wonderful  of  the  mind.  ' 
nection  of  the  imagination  and  the  moral 
Conclusion. 


Wmi  what  attractive  charms  this  goodly 
Of  Nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  nDortal  men  ;  and  what  tlie  pleasing  stc 
Which  beauteous  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deck  the  poet's,  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  verse  unfolds.     Attend,  ye  gentle  powt 
Of  musical  delight !  and  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts,  your  honours,  dance  arou»;1  m 
Thou,  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  brea 
Indulgent  Fancy  '  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  t 
WTiere  Sbakspeare  lies,  be  f»resent:  and  w 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  througli  the 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countle 
Her  wild  creation.     Goddess  of  Uie  lyre. 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  wg!t 
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Nature's  kindling  breath 


«,  eternal  Harmony !  descend  20 

I  thift  festive  train  ?  for  \rith  thee  comes 
ie,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
;  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 
*r  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
rat  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
idering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard, 
^our  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
ler  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
Mn  of  Nature,  and  before  him  turn 
est,  happiest  attitude  of  things.  30 

tve  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
ie-vcrse  employed  ;  yet  still  unsung 
i  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
i  name :  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt, 
obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
r  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Parnassus. 

■e  the  chosen  genius*;  Nature's  hand 
ring  hi*  nen'es,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings 
nt  ot  the  painful  steep,  to  soar  40 

the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
1  air;  with  bards  and  sages  old, 
al  soiL«!  of  praise.     These  flattering  scenes, 
neglected  labour  court  my  song ; 
unconscious  what  a  doubtful  task 
t  the  fmefnt  features  of  the  mind, 
most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
tour,  strength,  and  motion.     But  the  love 
ire  and  the  Mu5es  bids  explore, 
ti  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man,    50 
'  poetic  region,  to  detect 
d  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
ide  my  temples  with  imfading  flowers 
irom  the  laureate  valo*s  profound  re<!css, 
never  poet  gained  a  wroatli  before. 
Heaven  my  strains  begin;  from  Heaven  do- 
ne of  genius  to  the  hum  m  breast,      [sceuds 
c  and  beauty,  and  po€?tio  joy 
piratiiw.     Ere  the  radiant  Sun  59 

from  the  east,  or  *mid  the  vault  of  night 
on  suspi^ndcd  her  serener  lamp; 
mtains,  woods,  or  streams,  adorned  the  globe, 
dom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore ; 
r'd  the  almighty  One :  then,  deep  reth^d 
infathom'd  essence,  viewM  the  forms, 
BW  eternal  of  created  things  ; 
liant  Sun,  the  Moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
untains,  wood5,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
isdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  firet 
5,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd,  70 

niration:  till  in  time  complete, 
le  admir'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
3d  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
inibrming  each  organic  frame, 
the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves; 
light  and  shade  alternate;  warmth  and  cold; 
»r  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers, 
I  the  fair  variety  of  things, 
not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye  79 

great  scene  unveii'd.     For  since  the  claims 
ad  life,  to  different  labours  urge 
tive  powers  of  man  !  with  wise  intent 
ad  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
ts  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
s  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
»  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 
aagefnl  Moon,  the  circuit  of  thv  stars. 
Wen  zones  of  Heaven;  to  j^nie  tihe  gave 
th  tim  momeat  of  eternal  thing:;,  89 


Of  time,  and  space,  and  Fate's  imbroken  chain. 

And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 

She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 

VlrTiat  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 

Of  herbs  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of'mom 

Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  cliflctl  rind 

In  balmy  tears.     But  some,  to  higher  hopes 

Were  destin'd  ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 

She  wrought,  and  temper'd  with  a  purer  flame. 

To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 

The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 

The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part  101 

They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand : 

In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  puqile  stores. 

The  Moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 

Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  pourtray'd 

That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 

The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  charms, 

Enamour'd ;  they  partake  the  ptemal  joy. 

For  as  old  Mcmmon's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch  110 

Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  Munded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  Nature's  hand 
To  certain  species  of  external  things. 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind  : 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 
Or  of  s\*ect  sounds,  or  fair  proportion'd  form, 
Tlie  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
TlirilLs  through  Imagination's  tender  frame. 
From  nerve  to  ner^•e:  all  naked  and  alive  120 

They  catch  the  spreading  rays;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring. 
To  that  harmonious  movement  fi-om  without 
Krsponsivc.     Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Difluses  its  enchnntmcnl  :   Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Klysiau  groves, 
And  vales  of  Miss:  the  int(illcctual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  tliruuo  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles:  the  passions,  ircntly  sooth'd  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repo:-e,  and  love  and  joy  150 

Alone  are  waking  ;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.     O!  attend, 
Wlioc'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touchy 
Who«^»  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  Nature  wanns,  O !  listen  to  my  song ; 
And  I  will  guide  tbco  to  h<T  favourite  stalks. 
And  teach  thy  solittide  her  \oice  to  hear, 
Aud  point  her  loveliest  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whatr'er  of  Nature's  pregnant  stores. 
Whatever  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  ft)nns  140 

With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflauie 
The  powei-s  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd ; 
Three  sister-graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses ;  the  sublime. 
The  wonderful,  the  fair.     I  see  them  daiKu' 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  ^hcn  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom, 
To  lead  the  train  of  Pha^bus  and  the  Spring.     150 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation  ;  why  ordain'd 
Tlirough  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  be3'ond  the  limit  of  his  frame; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  scud  him  forth 
In  sght  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds;  159 
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To  chase  each  partial  pnqMse  from  his  breast: 
And  through  the  mists  of  passiuu  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaultmug,  vhile  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  rcwanl,       [bums 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    Else  wherefore 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unqnenchcd  hope. 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimcr  things, 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  anlour  to  embrace  HO 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring?  ^lio  but  rather  turns 
To  Heaven^s  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  rouml  the  wide  horizon,  to  sur\'ey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 
with  shade  180 

And  continents  of  sand  ;  will  tum  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  s(*anty  rill 
Tliat  murmurs  at  his  feet }  The  high-bom  soul 
Disdaias  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tir'd  of  Earth 
And  this  diumal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Rides  on  the  voUied  lightning  through  the  heavens; 
Or,  yok*d  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun 
Beholds  him  pouriug  the  rtnlundant  stream        192 
Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Beml  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
Tlie  fated  rounds  of  Time^     Thence  far  efius'd 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  canter 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  pereunial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
W^ose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone,       900 
Invest  the  orient.     Now  amaz*d  she  views 
The  emp3nreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 
Beyond  this  ctmcave  llcavcn,  their  calm  abode; 
Ai^  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  yean. 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  c^  mortal  things. 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untirM 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Tdl  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep       209 
She  plunges ;  soon  o*erwhelm*d  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fitted  goal.     For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
Power^s  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  Uiings  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear,     S20 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capacioiis  powers 
Lie  folded  up  in  man ;  how  far  be3^ond 
The  praise  of  mortals,  may  the  eternal  growth 
Of  Nature  to  pcrfectioo  half  divine, 
Expand  the  blooming  soul  ?  What  pity  then 
Should  sloth's  unkindly  fogs  depress  to  Earth 
Her  tender  blotmn  j  choke  the  itrcaiiis  of  life^ 


And  blast  her  q>ring !  Far  ntlicrwiie  deiigaVI 
Almighty  Wisdom;  Nature's  happy  cares         *i^ 
The  obedient  heart  far  otherwise  incline. 
Witness  the  sprightly  joy  when  aught  nnknowa 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  |iiiecr 
To  brisker  measures :  witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transport  once ;  the  fund  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  tilings. 
For  such  the  boxmteoiis  providence  of  Heaven, 
In  e^'cry  bntast  implanting  this,  desire  M 

Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  punue 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Truth's  exhaustless  bosom.     What  need  vordi  ' 
To  ]mint  its  power?  For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  armi^ 
III  foreign  climes  to  rove :  the  pensive  saga, 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  dam^ 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper;  and  untif'd 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step,  SJO 

The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale. 
From  mom  to  e\'e ;  unmindful  of  her  form, 
Unmindftd  of  the  happy  dress  th^t  stole 
Tltc  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin*d.    Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron,  round  the  blazing  heaitH^ 
Sa^pends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tale^ 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rbymei^ 
And  eril  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devonr'd      tt# 
The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wan 
The  torch  of  Hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congcaPd 
With  shivering  sighs;  till  eager  for  the  cvuit. 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  tliey  hang,  ^ 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terruursqocUU 

But  lo !  disclos'd  in  all  her  smiling  pomi». 
Where  Beauty  onward  moving  claims  the  vcrre 
Her  charms  inspire:  the  frceiy-flowing  vene 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine, 
Smocrthsher  mellifluent  stream.  Thee,  Be»ity,lhft 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore :  thou,  better  Sun ! 
For  ever  b<»imest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic     Brightestprogeny  of  Heaven!  M 

How  shall  I  trace  thy  features  ?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? 
Haste  then,  my  song,  through  Nature^s  wide  esifNUWb 
Haste  then,  and  gather  all  her  cornel iest  wealth, 
^Miate^er  bright  spoils  the  florid  earth  contain^ 
Whate'er  the  waters,  or  the  liquid  air. 
To  deck  thy  lovely  labour.    Wilt  thou  fly 
With  laughing  Autumn  to  the  Atlantic  isUi^ 
And  range  with  him  the  Hesperian  field,  and  sec  ^ 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  finiitful  prove,    SJP 
The  branches  shoot  with  gold ;  where'er  his  step 
Marks  the  glad  soil,  the  tender  clusters  grow 
With  purple  ripeness,  and  invest  each  hill 
As  with  the  blushes  of  an  evening  sky  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  stoop  thy  vagrant  plume. 
Where  gliding  through   his  daughter's   liomniM 

shades, 
The  smooth  Peneus  firom  his  glassy  Aoo4 
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•pnreal  Tempe's  pleasant  scene  ? 
! !  haunt  belov'd  of  sylvan  powers,  299 
and  Fauns ;  where  in  the  gol4en  age 
1  in  secret  on  the  shady  brink 
at  Pan :  while  round  their  choral  steps 
n  and  genial  Gales  with  constant  hand 
ilossoms,  odours,  showered  ambrosial 

:'s  Elysian  bkwm.    Her  flowery  stoce 
*  Tempe  shall  refuse ;  nor  watch 
Hydra  guard  Hesperian  fruits 
ree  spdL    O  bear  then,  unreprov'd, 
;  treasures  to  the  green  recess 
ng  Dione  stays.     With  sweetest  airs 
forth  to  lend  her  angel-fbrm  31 1 

''s  honoured  image.    Hither  turn 
111  footsteps;  hither,  geutle  maidf 
polish'd  forehead :  let  thy  eyea 
mildneas  of  their  azure  dawn ; 
be  fanning  breezes  waft  aside 
It  locks :  disclosing,  as  it  bends 
loftness  from  the  marble  neck, 
fiur-blooming,  and  the  rosy  lip,        319 
ning  smiles  and  pleasures  sweet  as  love, 
ity  and  wisdom,  tempering  blend 
illurement    Then  the  pleasing  force 
and* her  kind  parental  care 
'd  sing :  then  all  the  enamour*d  youth, 
admiring  virgin,  to  my  lyre 
90g  attentive,  while  I  point  on  high 
luty's  living  image,  like  the  mom 
B  in  Zephjrr's  arms  the  blushing  May, 
ard ;  or  as  Venus,  when  she  stood 
m  the  pearly  car,  and  smil'd,  330 

t  the  deep,  and  conscious  of  her  form, 
TVitons  tune  their  vocal  shells, 
cerulean  sister  of  the  flood 
acclaim  attend  her  o'er  the  waves, 
e  Idalian  bower.    Ye  smiling  band 
and  virgins,  who  through  all  the  maze 
lesire  with  rival-steps  pursue 
1  of  beauty ;  if  the  pleasing  toil 
a  moments  respite,  hither  turn 
irable  ear,  and  trust  my  words.         340 
ean  to  wake  the  gloomy  form 
itaoQ  dress'd  in  Wisdom's  garb, 
rour  tender  hopes ;  I  do  not  jnean 
jealous  thun4erer  fire  the  heavens, 
infernal  rend  the  groaning  Earth 
fan  horn  your  joys :  my  cheerful  song 
9  omens  calls  you  to  the  field, 
th  your  generous  ardour  in  the  chase, 
like  3rou.    Then  tell  me,  for  ye  know, 
Ity  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
i  use  are  strangers  ?  Is  her  charm     351 
in  aught,  who»e  most  peculiar  ends 
iad  fruitless  ?  Or  did  Native  mean 
ing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie ; 
te  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
with  fiur  hypocrisy  the  heart 
tb  ?  O  no !  with  better  cares 
^eot  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
ing  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
iistriaiis  image,  in  each  kind  360 

illastrioos  wfacare  the  object  holds 
powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
^  beadstnmg  impulse  of  desire, 
im  hit  choice.    The  generous  glebe 
nm  BmUm  wkh  verdure,  the.cicMr  tract 
I  iflfiekwi  to  titf  thinly  tool. 


The  bloom  of  nec^r'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense. 

And  every  charm  of  animated  things. 

Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sincere. 

The  integrity  and  order  of  their  frame,  379 

When  all  is  well  withui,  and  every  end 

Accomplish*d.  Thus  was  Beauty  seut  from  Heaven, 

The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 

In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one^ 

And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her. 

With  like  participation.    Wherefore  then, 

O  sons  of  Earth  !  would  ye  dissol^-e  the  tic  ? 

O  wherefore,  with  a  rash  impetuous  aim. 

Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 

Of  lavish  Fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene     380 

Where  Beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 

Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 

Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitfnl  good. 

To  save  your  search  from  folly  1  Wanting  thes^ 

Lo !  Beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace. 

And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 

Did  Fancy  mock  your  vows.    Not  let  the  gleam 

Of  youthfol  hope,  that  shines  upon  your  hearts. 

Be  chiird  or  clouded  at  this  awfiil  task, 

To  learn  the  lore  of  undeceitful  good,  390 

And  truth  eternal.    Though  the  poisonous  charms 

Of  baleful  Superstition  guide  the  feet 

Of  servile  numbers,  through  a  dreary  way 

To  their  abode,  through  deserts,  thorns,  and  mirej 

And  leave  the  wretehed  pilgrim  aH  forlorn 

To  muse  at  last,  amid  the  ghostly  gloom 

Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloisteHd  cells; 

To  walk  with  spectres  through  the  midnight  riiade. 

And  to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 

Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart ;        400 

Yet  be  not  ye  dismay'd.    A  gentler  star 

Your  lovely  search  illumines.    From  the  grove 

Where  Wisdom  talked  with  her  Athenian  sons. 

Could  my  ambitious  hand  intwine  a  wreath. 

Of.  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay. 

Then  should  my  powerful  verse  at  once  dispell 

Those  monkish  horrours :  then  in  light  divine 

Disclose  the  Elysian  prospect,  where  the  steps 

Of  those  whom  Nature  charms,  through  blooming 

walks. 
Through  fragrant  mountains  and  poetic  streams 
Amid  the  train  of  sages,  heroes,  bards,  41 1 

Led  by  their  winged  Genius  and  the  choir 
Of  laurellM  Science,  and  harmonious  Art, 
Proceed  exulting  to  the  eternal  shrine. 
Where  Truth  conspicuous  with  her  sister-twins. 
The  undivided  partners  of  her  sway, 
With  Good  and  Beauty  reigns.    O  let  not  us, 
Luird  by  luxurious  Pleasure's  languid  strain. 
Or  crouching  to  the  frowns  of  Bigot-rage, 
O  let  us  not  a  moment  pause  to  join  420 

That  godlike  band.     And  if  the  gracious  power 
Who  first  awaken'd  my  untutor'd  liong. 
Will  to  my  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  spirit;  then  fhrough  all  our  paths. 
Ne'er  shall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  lyre 
Be  wanting;  whether  on  the  rosy  mead, 
When  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury's  allurement;  whether  firm 
Against  the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  bill 
To  urge  bold  Virtue's  unremitted  nerve,  4?0 

And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  soul 
That  conquers Ghance  and  Pate;  or  whether  struck 
For  sounds  of  triumph,  to  proclaim  her  toils 
Upon  the  loffcy  summit,  round  her  brow 
To  twine  the  wwth  of  ioeoffruptiye  praiie ; 
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To  trace  her  hallowed  H$;ht  throuprh  future  worlds, 
And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  presumed. 
Adventurous,  to  delineate  Nature's  form ; 
Whether  in  vast,  majestic  pomp  array'd,  440 

Or  drest  for  pleasing  wonder,  or  serene 
In  Beauty's  rosy  smile.     It  now  remains. 
Through  various  bcincr^s  fair-pruportion'd  scale, 
To  trace  the  rising  lustre  of  her  charms, 
From  their  fint  twilight,  shining  forth  at  length 
To  full  meridian  splendour.     Of  decree 
The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  effusive  warmth 
Of  colours  mingling  with  a  random  blaze, 
Doth  Beauty  dwell.     'Ilicn  higher  in  the  line 
And  variation  of  dc.tennin'd  shape,  450 

Where  Truth^s  eternal  measures  mark  the  bound 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  sphere.     'Hie  thinl  ascent 
Unites  this  varied  symmetry  of  parts 
With  colour's  bland  allurement;  as  the  \)e»A 
Shines  in  the  coiioave  of  its  azure  betl. 
And  painted  shells  iudent  their  spe<:kled  wreath. 
Then  more  attractiv(;  rise  the  bloomin<;  lornis 
Through  which  the  breath  of  Nature  has  iiifus'd 
Her  genial  power  to  draw  with  pregnant  veins 
Nutritious  moisture  from  the  bounteous  llarth. 
In  fniit  and  !>eed  prolific:  thus  the  flowing        461 
Their  pur|)le  honriurs  with  the  spring  resume; 
And  thus  the  stately  tree  « ith  autumn  bends 
AVith  blushing  treasures.     But  more  lovely  still 
Is  Nature's  charm,  where  to  the  full  consent 
Of  complicated  members  to  the  bloom 
Of  colour,  and  the  vital  change  of  growth. 
Life's  holy  flame  and  pierc^ing  sense  are  given. 
And  active  motion  speaks  the  tem|ier'd  soul : 
So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno;  so  the  steed  470 

With  rival  ardour  bcata  the  dusty  plain, - 
And  faithful  dogs  witli  eager  airs  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.     Tluis  doth  Beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  even  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind : 
By  steps  comlucting  our  enraptur'd  search 
To  that  (eternal  origin,  whose  {kower. 
Through  all  the  uuboundexl  symnutry  of  things. 
Like  rays  effulging  from  the  |iarent  Sun, 
This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  ditfnsM.     4S0 
Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  Kartli  and  Heaven! ) 
The  living  fountains  in  it*(elf  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand. 
Sit  paramount  the  (inici.>s  ;  here  euthron'd, 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divine^t  airs, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 
Look  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  O  man!  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate  491 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Orsar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  TuUy's  name,  and  sh<x>k  his  crimson  steel, 
And  ba(!e  tlie  father  of  his  country  hail } 
For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  fix^c !   Is  aught  so  fair  ^00 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  tlie  Mom, 
In  Nature's  fairest  fmins,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  Friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush 
Qf  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  juit) 


1'he  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  oUien  woeil 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 

VVIiere  Peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crrvwns 

Tlie  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings  JIO 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  ? 

Once  more  search,  undismay'il,  the  dark  profoand 

Where  Nature  works  in  secret  j  view  the  beds 

Of  mineral  treasun*,  and  the  eternal  vault 

lliat  bounds  the  hoary  Ocean ;  trace  tlie  formf 

Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

l*hcir  elemental  round ;  behold  the  seeds 

r»f  iKftng,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame: 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind  580 

Attentive  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them,  go  ! 

Break  throu':li  Time's  barrier,  and  overtake  the  hoor 

'lliat  saw  the  hcavi-us  created :  then  de<:lare 

If  aught  wore  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  Hjove  thy  wonder  now.     For  what  are^all 

l*he  forms  which  bnit(t,  unconscious  matter  weai% 

CJn-atncss  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  } 

Not  reaching  to  tlie  heart,  soon  feeble  gruws  '■ 

Tho  superficial  impulse;  dull  their  charrns,     550 

Aud  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  si>ecieH,  nor  thti  iK)wers 

Of  genius  and  design ;  the  ambitious  mind 

There  si^s  herself:  by  these  cr>ngenial  fbrmf 

I'ouch'd  and  awaken'd,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleas'd 

Hor  features  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all 

The  inhabitints  of  F^rth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  Truth's  eternal  mea.sures ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sucrcd  laws  of  action  and  of  will,  541 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temi>erance  fn>m  folly.     But  beyond 

This  energy  of  Truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  just  end  good. 

Has  added  bright  Imagination's  rays : 

Where  Virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  dcjUh 

Of  Trutli^  mysteritius  bosom,  doth  forsake 

Tlie  unadom'd  condition  of  her  birth ;  550 

And,  dress'd  by  Fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues. 

Assumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract, 

With  charms  re»poiisi\e  to  «'ach  gaz<'r's  eye. 

The  hearts  of  men.     Amid  his  rural  walk. 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purtst  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

ITiat  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder:  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form   560 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot^s  eye, 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene, 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

(i cuius  of  ancient  Grt-.ece  !  whose  faithful  rtep*y  ■ 
Well-pleas'd  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths .     r 
Of  Nature  and  of  Science ;  nurse  divine  ^^ 

Of  all  heroio  deeds  and  fair  desires !  5^yp 

O  !  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  ])raise  [^ 

Inspire  my  kindling  bosom  to  the  height  -  ^ 

Of  this  uutempteil  theme.     Nor  be  my  thooght^'fij 

I  Presumptuous  count(*d,  if  amid  the  calm  ^ 

That  soothes  this  vernal  evening  into  smileS| 
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impatient  from  ^tte  lordid  haunts 
ife  and  low  Ambition,  to  attend 
icred  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
Mr  maliirnant  footsteps  ne*er  profan'd. 
sd,  propitious  !  to  my  favoiirM  eye;        580 
u  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exalted  air, 
sn  the  Persian  tyrant,  foil'd  and  suinir 
4iame  and  desperation,  (^is-^hM  his  teeth 

thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  throne ; 
t  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear 
I'd  like  a  slave.  *  Bring  all  thy  martial  spoils, 
iloM,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  M>ngs, 
niling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 
•  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth  5S9 

from  the  schools  of  glory.     Guide  my  way 
rh  fair  Lyc^um^s  walk,  the  green  retreats 
idemas,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
J  oft  enchanted  with  Socnitic  sounds, 
pure  devolvM  his  tuneful  stream 
tier  murmurs.    From  the  blooming  store 
le  auspicious  fields,  may  I  unblam^d 
lant  some  living  blossoms  to  adorn 
tive  clime :  while  far  above  the  flight 
cy'fl  pinme  aspiring,  I  unlock 
rings  of  ancient  Wisdom !  while  I  join    600 
ime,  thrice  hooour'd !   with  the  immortal 
praise 

are,  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
the  high  example  of  thy  sons. 
Be  to  Attic  themes  the  Briti&h  lyrai 
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THE  ARGDMENT. 

nratkm  of  the  works  of  imagination  from 
tophy,  the  cause  of  their  abuse  among  the 
tms.  Prospect  of  their  re-union  under  the 
iooe  of  public  liberty.  Enumeration  of  ac- 
ital  pleasures,  which  increase  the  efiect  of 
ti  delightful  to  the  hnagination.  The  plea^ 
of  sense.  Particular  circumstances  of  the 
.  Discovery  of  truth.  I'ereeption  of  con- 
loe  and  design. .  Emotion  of  the  passion. 
be  natural  pasMons  partake  of  a  pleasing 
tkm  ;  with  the  final  cause  of  this  constitu- 
llostrated  by  an  allegorical  vision,  and  ez- 
ifiad  in  sonowy  pity,  terroury  and  indigna* 


ten  the  laurel  and^he  vocal  string 
\  their  hoooors?  When  shall  we  behold 
lefol  toognc^  the  Promethean  hand, 
»  aocient  praise  \  Alas  !  how  faint, 
Mr,  the  dawn  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth 
tlw  reluctant  shades  of  Gothic  night 
fet  involve  the  nations !  Long  they  groan*d 
I  the  lories  of  rapacious  Force ; 
be  gloomy  North,  with  iron-swarms 
tnooi  pouring  from  her  frozen  caves,       10 
the  Italian  shore,  and  swept  the  worki 
rty  and  WiidiMl  dkuvn  the  gulf 
XIV. 


Of  all-devourinsr  N'ght.     As  lonir  immur*d 

In  n«Mm-tide  (larkn&»  by  the  dimmeriug  lamp, 

Ivach  Muse  and  each  fair  S*'icn<»o  pin'd  away 

Tho  sordid  hours:  while  foul,  barbarian  hands 

Thoir  myrtftri»Mi  profanM,  uiistrun)(  the  lyre. 

And  <!hainM  the  soaring:  pinion  down  to  Earth. 

At  last  the  Musen  rose,  and  spurnM  their  bonds, 

And,  wildly  warbling,  scatter'd,  as  they  flffw,       20 

Their  blooming  wreaths  from  fairV'alclusa's  bowert 

To  Anions  myrtle  border,  ami  the  shore 

Of  soft  Parthenope.     But  still  the  rage 

Of  Hire  Ambition  and  g'gantic  Power, 

From  public  aims  and  from  the  busy  walk 

Of  civil  Commerce,  drove  the  bolder  train 

Of  penetrating  Science  to  the  cells 

Where  studious  Vasv.  consumes  the  silent  hour 

In  shadowy  scarchf-s  and  unfruitful  care. 

ThuA  from  their  guardians  torn,  the  tender  arts 

Of  mimic  Fancy  and  harmonious  Joy,  31 

To  priestly  domination  and  the  lust 

Of  lawless  courts,  their  amiable  toil 

For  three  inglorious  apes  have  resigned. 

In  vain  reluctant :  and  Torquato's  tongue 

Was  tunM  for  slavish  psaiis  at  the  throne 

Of  tini^el  pomp :  ami  Raphaers  magic  hand 

R(rus*d  its  fair  creation  to  enchant 

The  food  adoring  herd  in  Latian  fanes 

To  blind  belief;  while  on  their  prostrate  necks  40 

The  sable  tyrant  plants  his  heel  secure. 

But  now,  behold !  tlie  radiant  era  dawns. 

When  Freedom*s  ample  fabric,  fix'd  at  length 

For  en'lless  years  on  Albion^s  happy  shore 

In  full  proportion,  once  more  shall  extend 

To  all  the  kindred  powers  of  social  bliss 

A  common  mansion,  a  parental  roo£ 

There  shall  the  Virtues,   there  shall  \^1tdom*A 

train, 
Their  long-lost  friends  rejoining,  as  of  old. 
Embrace  the  smiling  family  of  Arts,  5(^ 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces.    7*hvn  no  more 
Shall  Vice,  distracting  their  delicionf  gifts 
To  aims  abhorrM,  with  high  distaste  and  i>corq 
Turn  from  their  charms  the  philosophic  eye. 
The  ]>atriot-bosom  ;  then  no  more  the  pathi 
Of  public  care  or  intellectual  toil, 
Alone  by  footsteps  hauchty  and  severe 
In  gloomy  state  be  trod :  the  harmonious  Muse^ 
And  her  persuasive  sisters,  then  shall  plant 
Their  sheltering  laureU  o*cr  the  black  ascent,     60 
And  scatter  flowers  along  the  rugged  «ay. 
Arm*d  with  the  lyre,  already  have  we  dar'd 
To  pierce  divine  Philosophy's  retreats,. 
And  teach  the  Muse  her  lore ;  already  strove 
Their  long-divided  honours  to  unite. 
While  tempering  this  deep  argument  we  sang 
Of  Troth  and  Beauty.     Now  the  same  glad  task 
Impends ;  now  urging  our  ambitiiHis  toil. 
We  hasten  to  recount  the  various  springs 
Of  adventitious  pleasure,  which  adjoin  70 

Their  grateful  influence  to  the  prime  eflSect 
Of  ob^Kts  grand  or  beauteous,  and  enlarge 
The  complicated  joy.     The  sweets  of  sense. 
Do  they  not  oft  with  kind  accession  flow, 
To  raise  harmonious  Fancy's  native  charm  ? 
So  while  we  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
Glows  not  her  blu&h  the  iPairer?  W^hile  «e  view 
Amid  the  noontide  walk  a  limpid  rlU 
Gush  through  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the  thirst 
Of  summer  yielding  the  delicious  draught  80 

Of  cool  refresbmeajt ;  o'er  the  moasy  bnnk 
F 
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Shines  not  the  surface  clearer,  and  the  waves 
With  sweeter  music  murmur  as  they  flow  ? 

Nor  this  alone ;  the  various  lot  of  life 
Oft  from  external  circumstance  assumes 
A  moment's  disposition  to  rejoice 
In  those  delights  which  at  a  different  hour 
Would  pass  unheeded.     Fair  the  face  of  Spring, 
When  rural  songs  and  odours  wake  the  Mom, 
To  every  eye ;  but  how  much  more  to  his  90 

Round  whom  the  b4*d  of  sickness  kmg  difTus'd 
Its  melancholy  gloom  !  how  doubly  fair. 
When  first  with  fresh-b«>ni  vigour  he  inhales 
The  balmy  breeze,  and  feeU  the  blessed  Sun 
Warm  at  his  bosom,  from  the  springs  of  life 
Chasing  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain ! 

Or  shall  T  mention,  where  celestial  iVuth 
Her  awfiil  light  discloses,  to  bestow 
A  more  majestic  pomp  on  Bcauty*s  firame  ?        99 
For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of  Truth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understandmg*s  eye. 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  ear. 
Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue.    Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vemal-tincturM  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sun-beams  gleaming  from  the  west 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Im*olves  the  orient ;  and  that  trickling  shower 
Piercing  through  every  crystalline  convex         110 
Of  clustering  dew-drops  to  their  flight  opixx'd. 
Recoil  at  length  where  concave  all  behind 
The  internal  surface  on  each  glassy  orb 
Repells  their  forward  passage  into  air ; 
That  thence  direct  they  seek  the  radiant  goal 
From  which  their  course  began  ;  and,  as  they  strike 
In  different  lines  the  gazcr^s  obvious  eye. 
Assume  a  different  lustre,  through  the  brede 
Of  colours  changing  from  the  splendid  rase 
To  the  pale  violet's  dejected  hue.  120 

Or  shall  we  touch  that  kind  access  of  joy, 
That  springs  to  each  fair  object,  while  we  trace 
Through  all  its  fabric,  Wisdom's  artful  aim 
I>isp«)sing  every  part,  and  gaining  still 
By  means  pmportion'd  her  benignant  end  ? 
Speak,  ye,  the  pure  delight,  vhose  favoured  steps 
Tlie  lamp  of  Science  through  tlie  jealous  maze 
Of  Nature  guides,  when  haply  you  reveal 
Her  secret  honours :  whether  in  the  Sky,  129 

The  beauteous  laws  of  light,  the  central  powers 
That  whenl  the  pensile  planets  round  the  year; 
Whether  in  wonders  of  the  rolling  deep. 
Or  the  rich  fruits  of  all-sustaining  earth, 
Or  tinc-adjiistcd  springs  of  life  and  sense. 
Ye  scan  the  counsels  nf  their  aulhor^s  hand. 

Wliat,  when  to  raise  the  meditated  scene, 
Tlie  flame  of  passion  through  the  struggling  sonl 
Deci>-kindled,  shows  across  that  sudden  blaze 
The  object  of  its  rapture,  vast  of  size. 
With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  shade  ?        140 
Wlmt?  like  a  storm  from  their  capacious  bed 
The  sounding  seas  o'erwhelming,  when  the  nt%lit 
Of  these  eruptions,  working  from  the  depth 
Of  man's  strung  apprehension,  shakes  his  inme 
Even  to  the  base;  from  every  naked  sense 
Of  pain  or  pleasure' dissipating  all 
Opinion's  feeble  coverings,  and  the  veil 
S)>un  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times 
To  hide  the  feeling  heart  ?  l*hen  Nature  speaks 
I-ler  genuine  language,  and  the  words  of  men,  UO 
Big  with  the  very  jaotion  of  their  totils. 


Declare  with  what  accumulated  foree 
The  impetuous  nerve  of  passion  urges  oa 
The  native  weight  and  energy  of  things. 

Yet  more :  her  honours  where  nor  beauty  dtimi 
Nor  shows  of  good  the  thinty  sense  allure^ 
From  Passion's  power  alone  our  nature  hoUs 
Essential  pleasure.     PaBsion*s  fierce  illapse 
Rouzes  the  mind's  whole  fabric ;  with  supplies 
Of  daily  impulse  keeps  the  elastic  powen         160 
Intensely  pois'd,  and  polishes  anew 
By  that  collision  all  the  fine  machine : 
Else  mst  would  rise,  and  foulness,  by  degrees 
Encumbering,  choke  at  last  what  Heaven  deagn'd 
For  ceaseless  motion  and  a  round  of  toil. 
— But  say,  does  every  passion  thus  to  man 
Administer  defight  ?  That  name  indeed 
Becomes  the  rosy  breath  of  Love ;  becomes 
The  radiant  smiles  of  Joy,  the  applauding  baad 
Of  Admiration :  but  the  bitter  shower  I'iO 

That  Sorrow  sheds  upon  a  brother's  grave, 
But  the  dumb  palsy  of  nocturnal  Fear, 
Or  those  consuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 
Of  panting  Indignation,  fmd  we  there 
To  move  delight? — Then  listen  while  my  taogve 
The  unaltered  will  of  Heaven  with  fisithful  awe 
Reveals ;  what  old  Harmodius,  wont  to  teach 
My  early  age ;  Harmodius,  who  had  weigh*d 
Within  his  learned  mind  whate'er  the  scboob 
Of  Wisdom,  or  thy  lonely-whispering  vcHce^     180 
O  faithful  Nature  !  dictate  of  the  laws 
Which  govern  and  support  this  mighty  frame 
Of  universal  being.    Oft  the  hours 
From  mom  to  eve  have  stolen  unmark'd  away. 
While  mute  attention  hung  upon  his  lipa, 
As  thus  the  sage  his  awful  tale  began. 

<*  Twas  in  the  windings  of  an  ancient  wood, 
Mfl^en  spotless  youth  with  solitude  resigns 
TVswect  philosophy  the  stud'ous  day, 
What  time  pale  Autumn  shades  the  silent  eve,  190 
Musing  I  rov'd.     Of  jgood  and  evil  much. 
And  much  of  mortal  man  my  thought  revolv'd; 
When  starting  full  on  Fancy's  gushing  eye 
The  moumfiil  image  of  Parthenia's  fate, 
l*hat  hour,  O  long  bclov'd  and  long  dcplorM ! 
When  blooming  youth,  nor  gentlest  Wisdomls  arts, 
Nor  Hymen's  honours  gather'd  for  thy  brow, 
Nor  all  thy  lover's,  all  thy  father's  tears 
Avail'd  to  snatch  thee  from  the  cruel  grave; 
Thy  agonizing  looks,  thy  last  farewell  SCO 

Struck  to  the  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul 
As  with  the  hand  of  Death.     At  once  the  shade 
More  horrid  nodded  o'er  me,  and  the  winds 
With  hoarser  murmuring  shook  the  branches.  Dnk 
As  midnight  storms,  the  scene  of  human  thiqgi 
Appear'd  before  me ;  deserts,  burning  sands. 
Where  the  parch'd  adder  dies ;  the  frozen  sootli, 
And  Desolation  blasting  all  the  west 
With  rapine  and  with  murder :  tyrant  Power 
Here  sits  enthroned  with  blood ;  the  baleful  chnffi 
Of  Superstition  there  infect  the  skies,  811 

And  turn  the  Sun  to  horrour.    Gracious  Henvcn! 
What  is  the  life  of  man  ?  Or  cannot  these. 
Not  these  portents  thy  awful  will  suffice? 
That,  propagated  thus  be>'ond  their  scopes 
They  rise  to  act  their  cruelties  anew 
In  my  afflicted  bosom,  thus  decreed 
The  universal  sensitive  of  pain, 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  ! 

'*  Thus  I  impatient;  it^hcn,  at  once  efitts'^  8Cfl 
A  fla^ihing  torrent  of  celestial  day 
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rtmgh  the  shadowy  void.  With  slow  descent 
i  cloud  came  floating  through  the  sky, 
•*d  at  length  within  the  circling  trees, 
ivious  to  my  view ;  till  opening  wide 
orb,  a  more  than  human  form 
%  l^nM  majestic  oVr  my  head, 
uit  thunder  shook  the  conscious  grove, 
tlted  into  air  the  liquid  cloud, 
tlie  shining  vision  stood  reveaVd.  230 

I  of  palm  his  ample  forehead  bound, 
his  shoulder,  mantling  to  his  knee, 
le  transparent  robe,  around  his  waist 
I  with  a  radiant  zone  of  gold 
:  there  in  mystic  signs  cagravM, 
s  oflice  high,  and  sacred  name, 
f  human  kind.    AppalPd  I  gaz'd 
ike  presence ;  for  athwart  his  brow 
ire,  tempered  with  a  mild  concern, 
own  reluctant  on  me,  and  his  words    240 
ant  thunders  broke  the  murmuring  Air. 
n  arc  thy  thoughts,  O  child  of  mortal  birth ! 
Latent  thy  tongue,     h  thy  short  span 
IS  of  this  universal  frame  ? 
om  all-suificieiit?  Thou,  alas  ! 
I  aspire  to  judge  between  the  Lord 
«  and  his  works?  to  lift  thy  voice 
lie  sovereign  order  he  decreed, 
and  lovely  ?  to  blaspheme  the  b^nds 
*ness  innate,  and  social  love,  25U 

r  things  !  by  which  the  general  orb 
as  by  adamantine  links, 
m  to  perfect  union,  and  sustained 
rlasting  ?  Hast  thoa  felt  the  pangs 
•ng  sorrow,  of  indignant  zeal 
tis  to  the  soul,  as  thence  to  wish 
)f  Nature  broken  from  thy  frame  ; 
hy  selfish,  unrelenting  heart 
isc  to  mourn  its  lot,  no  longer  then 
:hed  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  ?  260 

levolence  of  generous  minds ! 
r  Nature  form'd  for  all  mankind !' 
poke ;  ^j^h'd  and  s'lent  I  remained, 
nis  of  my  tongue's  offence,  and  awM 
I  presence,  though  my  secret  soul 
the  imputation.     On  the  ground 
r  eyes;  till  from  his  airy  couch 
d  sublime,  and  touching  with  bis  hand 
ing  forehead,  '  Raise  thy  sight,'  he  cry*d, 
thy  sense  convince  thy  erring  tongue.' 
lM,  and  lo !  the  former  scene  was  changed ; 
nt  alleys  and  surrounding  trees,         272 
prospect,  wide  and  wild, 
I  my  senses.    Twas  an  horrid  pile 
rith  many  a  shaggy  forest  mix'd, 
ly  a  sable  cliflfand  glittering  stream, 
unbent  o*er  the  hanging  ridge, 
1  woods  way*d ;  while  ever-trickling  springs 
nom  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
Ming  soil ;  and  still  at  every  fall       280 
steep  windings  of  the  channePd  rock, 
uring  msbM  the  congregated  floods 
rser  mundation ;  till  at  last 
di'd  a  grassy  plam,  which  finiBi  the  skirts 
gh  desert  spread  her  verdant  lap, 
c  the  gushing  moisture,  where,  coofin'd 
ooCh  current,  o'er  the  lilted  vale 
lan  glass  it  flow'd.    Autumnal  spoils, 
;  spreading  to  the  rays  of  mom, 
er  the  clifi,  whose  half-encircling  mound 
Ivan  Jkhestie  eiick«1d  291 


That  flowery  level.     On  the  river's  brink 
I  spy'd  a  fair  pavilii)u,  vhich  difi*»isM 
Its  floating  umbia?c  'mid  the  silver  shade 
Of  osiors.     Now  the  uesteni  Sun  revcal'd 
Between  two  parti ug  cliflfs  his  polf^^n  orb, 
And  pour'd  across  the  shadow  of  the  hill::, 
On  rocks  and  floods,  a  yellow  stream  of  light 
Piat  cheerM  th«;  solemn  s*'i  nc.  My  li'rteniug  powers 
W*^re  aw'd,  and  every  tliongUl  in  silence  hung. 
And  wondering  expectation.     Then  the  voice     301 
Of  that  celestial  pov?nr,  the  inystic  show 
Declaring,  thus  my  deep  aitentioii  callM. 

"  *  Inhabitants  of  Earth,  to  ^hom  is  given 
The  gracious  ways  of  Providence  to  learn. 
Receive  my  sayincrs  *ith  a  strdfast  ear — 
Know  then,  the  sovereign  spirit  o?"  the  world. 
Though,  self-collcctod  from  eternal  time. 
Within  his  own  deep  esseiwie  he  Uclield 
The  bounds  of  true  felicity  rump!  jte  j  310 

Yet  by  immense  benignity  ^nclin'd 
To  spread  around  him  tliat  primeval  joy 
Which  flU'd  him.se1f,  be  raisM  his  plastic  arm. 
And  sounded  through  the  hollow  <lepth  of  space 
The  strong,  creative  mandate.     Straight  arose 
These  heavenly  orbs,  the  glad  ab(Kle,s  of  life 
Efl'usive  kindled  by  his  breath  divine 
Tlirough  endless  forms  of  being.     Each  inhal'd 
Prom  him  its  portion  of  the  vital  flame. 
In  measure  such,  that,  fipm  the  wide  complex 
Of  co-existent  orders,  one  might  rise,  321 

One  order,  ail-involving  and  entire. 
He  too  beholding  in  the  sacred  light 
Of  his  essential  reason,  all  the  shapes 
Of  swift  contingence,  all  successive  ties 
Of  action  propagated  through  the  sum 
Of  possible  existence,  he  at  once, 
Down  the  long  series  of  eventful  time, 
So  fix'd  the  dates  of  being,  so  dispos'd. 
To  every  living  soul  of  every  kind  33Q 

The  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  rest. 
That  all  conspir'd  to  his  supreme  design. 
To  universal  good :  with  full  accord 
Answering  the  mighty  model  he  had  chosen, 
The  best  and  fairest  of  unnumber'd  worlds. 
That  lay  from  everla.«5ting  in  the  store 
Of  his  divine  conceptions.     Nor  content. 
By  one  exertion  of  creative  jwwer 
His  goodness  to  reveal  j  through  every  atje, 
Through  every  moment  up  the  tract  of  time,    340 
His  parent-hand,  with  ever-new  increase 
Of  happiness  and  virtue,  has  adoruM 
The  vast  harmonious  frame :  his  parent  hand. 
From  the  mute  sheli-flsh  gasping  on  the  shore. 
To  men,  to  angels,  to  celestial  minds. 
For  ever  leads  the  generations  on 
To  higher  scenes  of  being ;  while  supply'd 
From  day  to  day  with  his  enlivening  breath, 
Inferior  orders  in  succession  rise 
To  fill  the  void  below.     As  flame  ascends,         350 
As  bodies  to  their  proper  centre  move. 
As  the  pois'd  ocean  to  the  al  tract:  ng  Moon 
Obedient  swells,  and  every  hearllong  stream 
Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  tiic  main ; 
So  all  things  which  have  life  aspire  to  God, 
The  Sun  of  being,  boundless,  unimpair'd. 
Centre  of  souls  !  Nor  does  the  faithful  voice 
Of  Nature  cease  to  prompt  their  eager  steps 
Aright ;  nor  is  the  care  of  Heaven  withheld 
From  granting  to  the  task  proportion'd  aid ;      360 
That  in  th«r  stations  all  may  persevere 
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To  climb  tlie  ascent  of  bein^,  and  approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  divine. 

"  *  That  rocky  pile  thou  necst,  that  verdant  lawn 
Fresh  watcr'd  from  the  mountains.     Let  the  scene 
Paint  in  thy  fancy  the  prime\al  seat 
Of  man,  and  whf  re  the  will  supreme  ordain*d 
His  mansion,  that  pavilion  fair  diffused 
Along  the  shady  brink ;  in  this  recess 
To  wear  the  appointed  season  of  his  youtb»       370 
Till  riper  hours  should  open  to  his  toil 
The  high  communion  of  superior  minds. 
Of  consecrated  heroes  and  of  gods. 
Nor  di<l  the  Sire  Omnipotent  forget 
His  tender  bloom  to  cherish ;  nor  withheld 
Celestial  footsteps  from  his  green  abode. 
Oft  from  the  radiant  honours  of  his  throne, 
He  sent  whom  most  he  lov'd,  the  sovereign  feir. 
The  effluence  of  his  glory,  whom  he  placed 
Before  his  eyes  for  ever  to  behold ;  380 

The  goddess  from  whose  inspiration  flows 
The  toil  of  patriots,  the  delight  of  friends ; 
Without  whose  work  divine,  in  Heaven  or  Earth, 
Nought  lovely,  nought  propitious  comes  to  pass. 
Nor  hope,  nor  praise,  nor  honour.     Her  the  sire 
Gave  it  in  charge  to  rear  the  blooming  mind. 
The  folded  powrs  to  open,  to  direct 
Tlie  growth  luxuriant  of  his  young  desires, 
And  from  the  laws  of  this  majestic  world  389 

To  teach  him  what  was  good.     As  thus  the  nymph 
Her  daily  care  attended,  by  her  side 
With  constant  steps  her  gay  companions  stay*d. 
The  fair  Euphrosj'iie,  the  gentle  queen 
Of  smiles,  and  graceful  gladness,  and  delights 
That  cheer  alike  the  hearts  of  mortal  men 
And  powers  immortal.     See  the  shining  pair ! 
Behold,  where  from  his  dwelling  now  disclosM 
They  quit  their  youthful  charge  and  seek  the  skies.* 

"  I  looked,  and  on  the  flowery  turf  there  stood. 
Between  two  radiant  forms,  a  smiling  youth      400 
Whose  tender  cheeks  displayed  the  vernal  flower 
Of  beauty ;  sweetest  innocence  illumed 
His  bashful  eyes,  and  on  his  polishM  brow 
Sate  young  Simplicity.    With  fond  regard 
He  view'd  the  associates,  as  their  steps  they  mor'd; 
The  youuf^er  chief  his  anient  eyes  detainM, 
With  mild  regret  invoking  her  return. 
Bright  as  the  star  of  c%'ening  she  appeared 
Amid  the  dusky  scene.     Eternal  youth  409 

O'er  all  her  form  its  glowing  honours  breath*d; 
And  smiles  eternal  from  her  candid  eyes 
FlowM,  like  the  dewy  lustre  of  the  morn 
Effusive  trembling  on  the  placid  waves. 
The  spring  of  Heaven  had  shed  its  blushing  spoils 
To  bind  her  sable  tresses :  full  diffused 
Her  yellow  mantle  floated  in  the  breeze ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  wav'd  a  living  branch 
Rich  with  immortal  fi'uits,  of  power  to  calm      418 
The  wrathful  heart,  and  fnim  the  brightening  eyes 
To  chase  the  cloud  of  sadness.    More  sublime 
The  heavenly  partner  mov'd.    The  prime  of  age 
Composed  her  steps.    The  presence  of  a  god. 
High  oD  the  circle  orher  brow  enthroned. 
From  each  majestic  motion  darted  awe. 
Devoted  awe  !  till,  cherish'd  by  her  looks 
Benevolent  and  meet,  confiding  love 
To  filial  rapture  softenM  all  the  soul. 
Free  in  her  graceful  hand  she  pois'd  the  sword 
Of  chaste  dominion.     An  heroic  crown 
Displayed  the  old  simplicity  of  pomp  430 

Anmnd  her  bouour'd  head.    A  matrqn'f  robe, 


White  as  the  sunshine  streftOtt  tfiroogh  Tenal  clovdi^ 
Her  stately  form  invested.     Hand  in  band 
The  immortal  pair  forsook  the  enamell'd  green. 
Ascending  slowly.     Kays  of  limpid  light 
GleaniM  roimd  their  path ;  celestial  toonds  wet% 

heard. 
And  through  the  fragrant  air  ethereal  dewa 
Distil rd  around  them  ;  till  at  once  the  cloiidi^ 
Disparting  wide  in  midway  sky,  withdrew 
Their  airy  veil,  and  left  a  bright  ezpame  44(1 

Of  empyrean  flame,  where  spent  and  drown'd. 
Afflicted  vision  plung'd  in  vain  to  scan 
What  object  it  involv*d.     My  feeble  eyei 
IndurM  not.     Bending  down  to  Earth  I  stood. 
With  dumb  attention.     Soon  a  female  voice. 
As  watery  murmurs  sweet,  or  warbling  ihades. 
With  sacred  invocation  thus  began. 

**  *  Father  of  gods  and  mortals  1  wbow  right  ana 
With  reins  eternal  guides  the  moving  heaveoi, 
Bend  thy  propitious  ear.    Behold  well  pleat*d 
I  seek  to  finish  thy  divine  decree.  451 

With  fri  quent  steps  I  visit  yonder  seat 
Of  man,  thy  offspring;  from  the  tender  aeedt 
Of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  to  evolve 
The  latent  honours  of  his  generous  firaine  ; 
Till  thy  conductmg  hand  shall  raise  his  lot 
From  Earth's  dim  scene  to  these  ethereal  walfay 
The  temple  of  thy  glory.    But  not  roe. 
Not  my  directing  voice,  he  oft  retjahres. 
Or  hears  delighted :  this  enchantmg  maid,      460 
The  associate  thou  hast  given  me,  her  alone 
He  loves,  O  Father !  absent,  her  he  craves; 
And  but  for  her  glad  presence  ever  join*d. 
Rejoices  not  in  mine :  that  all  my  hopes 
This  thy  benignant  purpose  to  fulfil, 
I  deem  uncertain :  and  my  daily  caret 
Unfruitful  all  and  vain,  unless  by  thee 
Still  further  aided  in  the  work  divine.* 

**  She  ceas'd;  a  voice  more  awful  thus  reply*^ 
'  O  thou !  in  whom  for  ever  I  delight,  410 

Fairc^r  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven, 
Best  image  of  thy  author !  far  %>m  thee 
Be  disappointment,  or  distaste,  or  blame; 
Who  soon  or  late  shall  every  work  fulfil. 
And  no  resistance  find.     If  man  refuse 
To  hearken  to  thy  dictates ;  or,  allur*d 
By  meaner  joys,  to  any  other  power 
Transfer  the  honours  due  to  thee  alone ; 
That  joy  which  he  pursues  he  ne*er  shall  taste, 
That  power  in  whom  delighteth  ne*er  behdd.  480 
Go  then,  once  more,  and  happy  be  thy  toil : 
Go  then  !  but  let  not  this  thy  smiling  friend 
Partake  thy  footsteps.     Tn  her  stead,  b^iold ! 
With  thee  the  son  of  Nemesis  I  send ; 
The  fiend  abhorr'd  1  whose  vengeance  takes  acoootil 
Of  sacred  Order's  violated  laws. 
See  whcro  he  calls  thee,  burning  to  be  gone^ 
Fierce  to  exhaust  the  tempest  of  his  wrath 
On  yon  devoted  head.    But  thou,  my  child. 
Control  his  cruel  phrenzy,  and  protect  490 

Thy  tender  charge ;  that  when  Despair  shall  grMp 
His  agonizing  bosom,  he  may  learn. 
Then  he  may  learn  to  love  the  gracious  hand 
Alone  sufficient  in  the  hour  of  ill 
To  save  his  feeble  spirit ;  then  confess 
Thy  genuine  honours,  O  excelling  fair ! 
When  all  the  plagues  that  wait  the  deadly  will 
Of  this  avenging  demon,  all  the  storms 
Of  night  infernal,  serve  but  to  display 
The  eneii^  of  thy  superior  chaim  jOO 
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iildest  awe  triumphant  o'er  his  nge» 
Diog  clearer  in  the  horrid  gloom.' 
«  ceas'd  that  awful  voice,  and  soon  I  felt 
ady  curtain  of  refreshing  ere 
i6*d  once  more,  from  that  immortal  fire 
Dg  my  eye-lids.     Looking  up,  I  viewM 
gigantic  spectre  striding  on 
1    munAuring  thunders  and  a  waste  of 
riouds, 

eadful  action.    Black  as  night,  his  hrow 
ss  frowns  involr'd.     His  savage  limbs    510 
arp  impatieoce  violent  he  writhed, 
igh  convulsive  anguish ;  and  his  hand, 
rith  a  scorpion-lash,  full  oft  he  rais'd 
less  to  his  bosom  ;  while  his  eyes 
>itber  tears,  and  bellowing  loud  he  shook 
i  with  horrour.     Silent  by  his  side 
;in  came.     No  discomposure  stirred 
Aires.    From  the  glooms  which  hung  around 
of  darkness  mingled  with  the  beam 
UvHie  effulgence.    Now  they  stoop        520 
e  river-bank;  and  now  to  hail, 
ted  guests,  with  eager  steps  advanced 
uspecting  inmate  c^  th^hade. 
rhen  a  fkmish'd  wolf,  tmt  all  night  long 
g'd  the  Alpine  snows,  by  chance  at  mom 
n  a  cliff"  incumbent  o*er  the  smoke 
lone  village,  a  neglected  kid 
ays  along  the  wild  for  herb  or  spring ; 
am  the  winding  ridge  he  sweeps  amain, 
tks  he  tears  him :  so  with  tenfold  rage, 
ister  sprung  remorseless  on  his  prey.    531 
the  strippling  stood :  with  panting  breast 
le  pour'd  the  lamentable  wail 
ess  consternation,  struck  at  once, 
:ed  to  the  ground.     The  queen  beheld 
Hir,  and  with  looks  of  tcnclerest  care 
i  to  save  him.    Soon  the  tyrant  felt 
il  power.     His  keen,  tempestuous  arm 
trveless,  nor  descended  where  his  rage 
i*d  the  deadly  blow :  then  dumb  retired 
lien  rancour.    Lo!  the  sovran  maid      541 
th  a  mother*s  arms  the  fainting  boy, 
rekindles  in  his  rosy  check ; 
ispa  his  hands,  and  cheers  him  with  her 
xigue. 

rake  thee,  rouse  thy  spirit !  Shall  the  spite 
ormentor  thus  appal  Uiy  heart, 
thy  friend  and  gnardian,  am  at  hand 
e  and  to  heal  ?     O  let  thy  soul 
ler,  what  the  will  of  Heaven  ordains 
?ood  for  all ;  and  if  for  all,  550 

9d  for  thee.    Nor  only  by  the  warmth 
hing  sunshine  of  delightful  things 
s  grow  up  and  flourish.    Oft  misled 
bland  light,  the  young  unpractised  viewt 
a  wander  through  a  fatal  road, 
1  their  native  aim ;  as  if  to  lie 
IS  in  the  fragrant  shade,  and  wait 
access  of  ever-circling  joys, 
I  the  end  of  being.    Ask  thyself, 
laing  errour  did  it  never  lull  560 

»es?  Has  thy  constant  heart  refus'd 
*n  fetters  of  delicious  ease  ? 
I  divine  Euphrosyne  appear'd 
his  dwelling,  did  not  thy  desires 
r  below  the  measure  of  thy  fate, 
revealM  before  thee  ?  and  thy  eyes^ 
it  of  my  counsels,  turn  away 
:  tlie  toft  effuaon  of  aer  tmilet  ? 


Know  then,  for  this  the  everlasting  i^re 

Deprives  thee  of  her  presence,  and  instead^       510 

O  wise  and  still  benevolent !  ordains 

Thb  horrid  visage  hither  to  pursue 

My  steps ;  that  so  thy  nature  may  discern 

Its  real  good,  and  what  alone  can  save 

Thy  feeble  spirit  in  this  hour  of  ill 

From  folly  and  despair.     O  yet  belovM  1 

Let  not  this  headlong  terrour  quite  overwhelm 

Thy  scattered  powers ;  nor  fatal  deem  the  rage 

Of  this  tormentor,  nor  his  proud  assault. 

While  I  am  here  to  vindicate  thy  toil,  580 

Above  the  generous  question  of  thy  arm. 

Brave  by  thy  fears,  and  in  thy  weakness  strong. 

This  hour  he  triumphs ;  but  cyifront  his  might. 

And  dare  him  to  the  combat,  v^ft  with  case 

Disarm*d  and  quelPd,  his  fierceness  he  rcsigna 

To  bondage  and  to  scorn :  while  thus  inur'd 

By  watchful  danger,  by  unceasing  toil. 

The  immortal  mind,  superior  to  his  fate. 

Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things, 

Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great  world,         590 

Rests  on  his  own  foundations.     Blow,  ye  winds ! 

Ye  waves !  ye  thunders !  roll  your  tempest  on ; 

Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky ! 

Till  all  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 

Be  loosen'd  from  their  seats ;  yet  still  serene. 

The  unconquer*d  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck; 

And  ever  stronger  as  the  storms  advance. 

Firm  through  the  closing  ruin  holds  his  way, 

^Micre  Nature  calls  him  to  the  destined  goal.' 

"  So  spake  the  goddess ;  while  through  all  her 
frame  600 

Celestial  raptures  flow'd,  in  every  word. 
In  every  motion  kindling  warmth  divine 
To  seize  who  listened.     Vehement  and  swift, 
As  lightning  fires  the  aromatic  shade 
In  Ethiopian  fields,  the  strippling  felt 
Her  inspiration  catch  his  fervid  soul. 
And  starting  from  his  languor  thus  ezc1aim*d : 

**  *  Then  let  tlie  trial  come  l^and  witness  thou. 
If  terrour  be  upon  me ;  if  I  shrink 
To  meet  the  storm,  or  faulter  in  my  strength 
When  hardest  it  besets  me.     Do  not  think        61 1 
That  I  am  fearful  and  infirm  of  soul. 
As  late  thy  eyes  beheld :  for  thou  hast  changM 
My  nature ;  thy  commanding  voice  has  wak'd 
My  languid  powers  to  bear  me  boldly  on. 
Where'er  the  will  divine  my  path  ordains 
Through  toil  or  peril:  only  do  not  thou 
Forsake  me ;  O  be  thou  for  ever  near. 
That  I  may  listen  to  thy  sacred  voice. 
And  guide  by  thy  decrees  my  constant  feet.      6'^ 
But  say,  for  ever  are  my  eyes  bereft? 
Say,  shall  the  fair  Euphrosyn^  not  once 
Appear  again  to  charm  me }  Thou,  in  Heaven  I 
O  thou  eternal  arbiter  of  things ! 
Be  thy  great  bidding  done :  for  who  am  I, 
To  question  thy  appointment  ?  Let  the  frowns 
Of  this  avenger  every  mom  o*ercast 
The  cheerful  dawn,  and  every  evening  damp 
With  double  night  my  dwelling;  I  will  learn 
To  hail  them  both,  and  unrepining  bear  6S0 

His  hateful  presence :  but  permit  my  tongue 
One  glad  request,  and  if  my  deeds  may  fiiad 
Thy  awful  eye  propitious,  O  restore 
The  rosy-featur'd  maid,  again  to  cheer 
Tlus  lonely  seat,  and  bless  me  with  her  smiles*' 
He  spoke ;  when  instant  through  the  sable 
glooBW 
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With  which  that  furiouf  presence  had  involved 
The  ambient  air,  a  flood  of  radiance  came 
Swift  as  the  lightning  flash;  the  melting  clouds 
Flew  diverse,  and  amid  tlie  bhie  serene  640 

Euphrosyne  appeared.    With  sprightly  step 
The  nymph  alighted  on  the  irriguous  lawn, 
And  to  her  wondering  audience  thus  began. 

•*  *  Lo !  I  am  here  to  answer  to  yoar  vows. 
And  be  the  meeting  fortunate !  I  come 
With  joyful  tidings ;  we  shall  part  no  more- 
Hark!  how  the  gentle  Echo  from  her  cell 
Talks  through  the  clii&,  and  murmuring  o^er  the 

stream 
Repeats  the  accents — we  shall  part  no  more. 
O  my  delightful  M|ds !  well  pleas'd  on  high  650 
The  father  has  b^klll  you,  while  the  might 
Of  that  stem  foe  with  bitter  trial  prov'd 
Your  equal  doings ;  then  for  ever  spake 
The  high  decree :  That  thou,  celestial  maid ! 
Howe'er  that  grisly  phantom  on  thy  steps 
May  sometimes  dare  intrude,  yet  never  numi 
SKaJt  thou,  descending  to  the  abode  of  maot 
Alone  endure  the  rancour  of  his  arm. 
Or  leave  thy  lov*d  Euphrosyne  behind.' 

"  She  ended ;  and  the  whole  romantic  scene  660 
Immediate  vanish'd ;  rocks,  and  woods,  and  rills. 
The  mantling  tent,  and  each  myiiterious  fbnn, 
Flew  like  the  pictures  of  a  morning  dream. 
When  sunshine  fills  the  bed.     A  while  I  stood 
Peri>lexM  and  giddy  ;  till  the  radiant  power 
Who  bade  the  visionary  landscape  rise. 
As  up  to  him  I  tum'd,  with  gentlest  looks 
Preventing  my  inquiry,  thus  bcp^an. 

**  *  There  let  thy  soul  acknowledge  its  complaint 
How  blind !  how  impious !  There  behold  the  ways 
Of  Hea%'en^s  eternal  destiny  to  man,  671 

For  ever  jast,  benevolent,  and  wise : 
That  Virtue*s  awful  steps,  howe'er  punned 
By  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  Pain, 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste. 
Her  fair  attendant,  Pleasure.    Need  \  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round 
Of  this  existence,  that  thy  softening  soul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  Virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide  680 

Of  passion,  swelling  with  distress  and  pain 
To  mitigate  the  sharp  with  gracious  drops 
Of  cordial  pleasure  ?  Ask  the  faithful  youth. 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 
So  often  fills  his  arms  ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour. 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne*er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego  689 

That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes 
With  Virtue*s  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. — Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village-walk 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  have  hurl'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark  ;  while  sacred  Pity  melt|| 
The  general  eye,  or  Terrour's  icy  hand 
Smite^  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast  700 

Catches  her  child,  and  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shattered  vessel,  shrieks  aloud. 
As  one  poor  wretch  that  spreads  h*s  piteous  arms 
For  succour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  surge. 
As  now  another,  da^h'd  against  the  rock. 
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Drops  lifeless  down:  O!  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  Nature  given    , 
To  mutual  terrour  and  Compassion's  tears  ? 
No  sweetly-melting  softness  which  attracts. 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 
To  this  their  prop*»r  action  and  their  end  ? 
—Ask  thy  own  heart;    when  at  the  midnight 

hour. 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pausing  eye, 
Led  by  the  glimmering  taper,  moves  around 
The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  Fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  power 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  the  immortal  page, 
Even  as  a  father  blessing,  while  he  reads 
The  praises  of  his  son.     If  then  thy  soul,  730 

Spuming  the  yoke  of  these  inglorious  days. 
Mix  in  their  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flamf ; 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blackcns?on  thy  view. 
When  n»oted  from  the  base,  heroic  states 
Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  curst  Ambition :  when  the  pious  band 
Of  youths  who  fought  for  fircedom  and  their  siTC% 
Lie  side  by  side  in  fDrc ;   when  ruffian  Pride 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  rule,  • 
The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee;  when  honoured  urns 
Of  patriots  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bust 
i\nd  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward-age 
Of  regal  Envy,  strew  the  public  way 
With  hallow'd  ruins ;  when  the  Muiic's  hatmt. 
The  marble  porch  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more. 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  mon)LS, 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer ; 
When  ruthless  Kapine  from  the  hand  of  Time 
Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 
To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base ; 
Till  Desolation  o*er  the  grass-grown  street 
Expands  his  raven-wings,  and  up  the  wall. 
Where  senates  once  the  price  of  monarclis  doooi^c^ 
Hisses  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column ;  thus  defaced, 
Thus  widely  mournful  when  the  prospect  thrills 
Thy  beating  bosom,  when  the  patriot's  tear       75C 
Starts  fipom  thin^  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow. 
Or  dash  Octavius  from  the  trophied  car; 
Say,  docs  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  tasto 
The  big  distress  ?  Or  would'st  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod. 
And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  frunt. 
And  says  within  himself — I  am  a  king. 
And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  «)f  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear? — ^The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  eternal  ruler  of  the  world  ! 
Uefil'd  to  such  a  aeptK  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul. 
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Nor  so  effac'd  the  image  of  its  sire*." 
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ID  obKrriDg  the  tcmpcn  and  mannen  of 
tvm  wbert  vicloui  or  abaurd.  Tbc  origin 
V  from  faUe  reprneatatioaa  of  tbe  fancy, 
'Juj;  false  opinioas  coaceming  good  and 
Inqulrf  mtoiidicule.  Tbo  gcueial  muroei 
:nite  in  the  mlndi  and  characteri  of  men, 
irated.     Fioal  cauie  of  the  wose  of  ridi- 

The  reaemblance  of  certain  aipccti  cf 
<Mi£  thinin  to  the  ECDsalionB  and  propeitiea 

mind.  The  operatloni  of  the  mind  in  the 
^un  of  the  vorki  of  imagination,  de- 
I.    The  Kcondarj  pleasure  fnim  imita- 

The  benerotent  order  of  the  world  illua- 

in  the  Brbitrary  coanectioa  of  these  plea- 
rith  the  object!  ubich  excite  Ihem.  The 
and  conduct  of  taste.  Concluding  with 
nunt  of  the  naCuTs]  and  moral  advantagei 
ng  from  a  leniible  and  Tell-fonned  ima- 


s  the  endearing  ties 
a  link  the  unirersal  kitid 
10  eloae,  what  wiHider  if  to  learch 
imon  nature  thmigh  theVarioui  change 
nd  age,  and  fortune,  and  the  frame 
pecmlUr,  draw  the  bosy  miod 
reusted  channa  }  llie  spacioua  weit, 
be  teeming  regioni  of  the  louth 
.  a  quany,  to  the  curious  flight 
itife,  half  » tempting  or  ao  fair,  10 

0  nun.  Not  only  where  the  niilea 
invite;  nor  imly  where  the  applaiue 
U  Honour  turm  the  attentire  eye 

le's  rraceftil  deedi.    Par  nnce  tha  courta 

1  BXllmai  acta  in  difiervnt  way* 
m  appreheiuLoAi,  as  the  band 
re  tnnper'd  to  a  diflerent  frame 
tniiidti  to  haply  where  the  powen 
r  ndther  lewen  nor  enlarge 

^a  ofthingg,  bat  paint,  in  a1)  30 

auin*  hues,  thn  features  which  they  were 
sj  there  Opinion  will  be  true, 
lOO  light     For  Action  tinada  the  patli 
Opinion  aays  he  foliaws  good, 
hm  evil;  aj)d  Opinion  givei 

kn  by  Fancy,  lorely  or  defonn'd  ] 

■  report  can  never  there  be  tme 

'ancy  cbeaCi  the  intellectual  eye, 

ring  colours  and  diitorted  lines.  SO 

a  man,  who  at  the  unind  of  Death 

atly  shapes  lA  terrour  conjar'd  up, 

kbe&rehim;  nought butdeUb-bedirMW 

fill  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 

and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air 

iFwn  depth  ?  Alaa  1  in  mch  a  mittd, 

;ht  fcrau  of  eicelleDM  atteod 

nof  hia  oouotiy ;  nor  the  pooip 
MMtea,  DOT  the  guardian  Toice 
e  «■  ker  tlii»ei  DW  angtat  Utat  ««bi  40 
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boaom  with  a  patiiot't  eamci 
Opinion  tell  hiro,  that  to  die. 
Or  stand  the  hazard,  is  a  grenler  ill 
Than  to  betray  bis  country  r  Anil  in  ai-t 
Will  he  not  chooie  to  be  a  wretf  h  and  live  ? 
Here  vice  begim  then.    From  the  enchant  ng  cup 
Which  Fancy  holds  to  all,  the  unwary  thirst 
Of  youth  oft  iwallowi  a  Orcaean  draught. 
That  Bhedi  a  baleful  tincture  o*t'r  the  eye 
Of  Reason,  till  no  longer  he  discerns,  50 

And  only  guides  to  err.     Then  revel  forth 
A  furious  band  that  tpumt  him  from  the  throne  1 
And  all  is  uproar.    Tims  Ambition  grasps 
The  empire  of  the  soul :  thus  pale  Keveoge 
Untheaths  her  murderous  dagf^T;  and  the  hands 
Of  Lust  and  Kapine,  with  unholy  arts, 
WatEh  to  o'eitiiru  the  barrier  of  the  laws 
That  keeps  them  from  their  prey:  thus  all  tlie 
pisgue, 

eked  bear,  or  o'er  the  trembling  scene 
igic  Muse  disclcaes,  under  shajiea  60 

Of  honour,  safety,  pleasure,  ease,  or  pomp, 
"  '    irst  into  the  mind.     Yet  not  by  all 

lying  fbrmi  which  Fancy  in  the  brain 
Eiigeuder*,  are  the  kindling  poBsiwis  driven 
To  guilty  deeds;  nor  Kesson  bound  in  chains. 
That  Vice  alone  may  lord  it :  oft  adom'd 
With  solemn  pageants,  F<4ly  mounts  the  throne. 
And  plays  her  idiot-autics,  Lke  a  queen. 
A  thousand  garbs  die  wean  ;  a  thousand  ways 
She  wheels  her  giddy  empire. — Lo  !  tbns  far      7fl 
With  bold  adventure,  to  the  Mantuan  lyre 
I  sing  of  N:itui«'s  chamu,  and  touch  well  pleat'd 
A  stricter  note:  now  haply  must  my  son; 
Unbend  her  Fcrioua  measure,  and  reveal 
In  lighter  strains,  how  Folly's  awkward  arts 
Kxcite  impetuous  LAUghter's  gay  rebuke; 
The  ipOTtive  province  of  the  comic  Muse. 

liat  crowds  the  uncouth  ttirms  advance: 
outstrip  the  other,  each  prevent 
Our  careful  search,  and  offer  to  your  gaze,  BQ 

Unask'd,  his  motley  features.  Wait  a  while. 
My  curious  friends !  and  let  ua  first  arrange 
In  proper  order,  your  pruniscuans  throng. 

Behold  the  ftffcniost  band ;  of  slender  tiiong^t. 
And  easy  faith  ;  whom  flattering  Fancy  soothe) 
With  lying  nectte^  m  th^selves  to  view 
ninatrious  finis  of  excellence  and  good. 
That  scorn  the  mansion.     With  exulting  heart* 
They  spread  their  spurious  treasures  to  the  Sun, 
And  bid  the  world  admire!  but  chief  the  glance  Vp 
Of  wishful  Enyy  draws  their  joy-bright  eyes. 
And  Lfts  with  self-applause  each  lordly  bmw. 
In  numbers  boundless  as  the  blooms  of  spriqg , 
Behold  their  glaring  idols,  empty  shades 
By  Fancy  gilded  o'er,  and  then  set  up 
For  adiRBtiixi.     Some  in  Learning's  gaib. 
With  formal  hand,  and  aoble-cinctur'd  gown. 
And  rags  of  mouldy  volumes,     gome  elate 
Wth  martial  ■plei>dour,  steely  pikes  and  swords 
Of  costly  frame,  and  gay  Fhanician  robes        100 
Inwrought  with  Aowery  guld,  assume  the  pott 
Of  stately  Valour  :  listening  by  his  side 
There  stands  a  female  fbim ;  lo  her,  with  looks 
Of  earnest  import,  pregnant  with  amaze. 
He  talks  of  dndly  deeds,  of  breaches,  stormi<. 
And  sulphuroos  mines,  and  ambush  :  then  at  owe 
Breaks  off,  and  smiles  to  see  her  look  so  pale. 
And  asks  some  wondering  question  of  her  feats, 
Otben  of  graver  mieiti  behold,  sdno'd 


With  holy  ensigns,  hov  sublime  they  move,      110 

And  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes 

Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng ; 

Ambassadors  of  Heaven !  Nor  much  unlike 

Is  he  whose  visage,  in  the  lazy  mist 

That  mantles  every  feature,  hides  a  brood 

Of  politic  conceits ;  of  whispers,  ntjds. 

And  hints  deep  omenM  with  unwieldy  schemes, 

And  dark  portends  of  state.     Ten  thousand  more. 

Prodigious  habits  and  .tumultuous  tongues. 

Pour  dauntless  in,  and  swell  the  boastful  band.  120 

Then  comes  the  second  order,  all  who  seek 
The  debt  of  praise,  where  watchful  Unbelief 
Darts  through  the  thin  pretence  her  squinting  eye 
On  some^retirM  appearance,  which  belies 
The  boasted  virtue,  or  annuls  the  applause 
That  Justice  else  would  pay.     Here  side  by  side 
I  see  two  leaders  of  the  solemn  train 
Approaching :  one  a  female  old  and  grey. 
With  eyes  demure,  and  wrinkle-furrow'd  brow, 
Pale  as  the  cheeks  of  Death  ;  yet  still  she  stuus 
The  sickening  audience  with  a<^ nauseous  talc;    131 
How  many  youths  her  myrtle-chains  have  worn. 
How  many  virgins  at  her  triumphs  pinM ! 
Yet  how  resolvM  she  guards  her  cautious  heart  j 
Such  is  her  terrour  at  the  risks  of  love. 
And  man's  seducing  tongue !  The  other  seems 
A  bearded  sage,  ungentle  in  his  mien, 
And  sordid  all  his  habit ;  peevish  Want 
Grins  at  his  heels,  while  down  the  gazing  throng 
He  stalk!»,  resounding  in  magiiific  phrase  140 

The  vanity  of  riches,  the  contMupt 
Of  pomp  and  power.     Be  ))rudent  in  yoinr  zeal. 
Ye  grave  associates  !  let  the  silent  grace 
Of  her  who  bhishes  at  the  fond  regard 
Her  charms  ia<tpire,  more  eloquent  unfold 
The  praise  of  spotless  honour  :  let  the  man 
Whose  eye  regards  not  his  illustrious  pomp 
And  ample  store,  but  as  indulgent  streams 
To  cheer  the  barren  soil  and  spread  the  fruits 
Of  joy,  let  him  by  justcr  measures  fix  150 

The  price  of  riches  and  the  end  of  power. 
Another  tribe  succeeds ;  deluded  long 
By  Fancy's  dazzling  optics,  these  behold 
The  images  of  some  peculiar  things 
With  brijjrhtcr  hues  resplendent,  and  pourtray'd 
With  features  nobler  far  than  e'er  a(^rn*d 
Their  genuine  objects.     Hence  the  fWer'd  heart 
Pants  with  delirious  hope  for  tinsel  charms; 
Hence  c>ft  obtrusive  on  the  eye  of  Scorn, 
Untimely  Zeal  her  witless  pride  betrays !  160 

And  serious  manhood  from  the  towering  aim 
Of  Wisdom,  stoops  to  emulate  the  boast 
Of  childish  toil.     Behold  yon  mystic  form, 
Bedeck'd  with  feathers,  insects,  weeds,  and  shells ! 
Not  with  intenser  view  the  Samian  sage 
Bent  his  fixt  eye  on  Hcaven*s  intenser  lires, 
When  first  the  order  of  that  radiant  scene 
Sweird  his  exulting  thought,  than  this  surveys 
A  muckworm's  entraib  or  a  spider's  fang.  1 69 

Next  him  a  youth,  with  flowers  and  myrtles  crovn'd, 
Attends  that  virghi  form,  and  blushing  kneels. 
With  fondest  gesture  and  a  suppliant's  tongue, 
To  win  her  coy  regard :  adieu,  for  him, 
The  dull  engagements  of  the  bustling  world  I 
Adieu  the  sick  impertinence  of  praise  ! 
And  hope,  and  action  !  for  with  her  alone, 
By  streams  and  shades,  to  steal  these  sighing  hours. 
Is  all  he  asks,  and  all  that  Fate  can  give  ! 
I'hee  too^  £»cetious  Momion,  wandering  here. 
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Thee,  dreaded  censor,  oft  have  I  beheld  IM 

Bewilder'd  unawares :  alas !  too  long 

Fluiih'd  with  thy  comic  triumphs  and  the  spoils 

Of  sly  Derision  !  till  on  every  side 

Hurling  thy  random  bolts,  offended  Taith 

Assign'd  thee  here  thy  station  with  the  slaves 

Of  Folly.     Thy  once  formidable  name 

Shall  grace  her  bumble  records,  and  be  heard 

In  KctATs  and  mockery,  bandied  from  the  lips 

Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherhood  around. 

So  oft  the  patient  victims  of  thy  scorn.  190 

But  now,  ye  gay  !  to  whom  indulgent  Fate, 
Of  ail  the  Muse's  empire  hath  assign'd 
The  fields  of  folly,  hither  each  advance 
Your  sickles;  here  the  teeming  soil  afiordt 
Its  richest  growth.    A  favourite  brood  appeftrs  j 
In  whom  the  demon,  with  a  mother's  joy. 
Views  all  her  charms  reflected,  all  her  cares 
At  full  repay *d.     Ye  must  illustrious  band  I 
Who,  scorning  Reason's  tame,  pedantic  rules. 
And  Onler's  vulirar  bondage,  never  meant         SOO 
For  souls  sublime  as  yours,  witli  generous  seal 
Pay  Vice  the  rcvcn-jice  Virtue  long  usurpM, 
And  yield  Deformity  the  fond  applause 
Which  Beauty  wont  to  elaim  ;  forgive  my  aon^ 
That  for  the  blushing  difl&dence  of  youth. 
It  shuna  the  unequal  province  of  your  praise. 
Thus  far  triumphant  in  the  pleasing  guile 
Of  bland  Imagination,  Folly's  train 
Have  dar'd  our  search :  but  now  a  dastard  kind 
Advance  reluctant,  and  with  faultering  feet      210 
Shrink  from  the  gazer's  e>'e;  enfeebl(»d  bearti 
"Wliom  Fancy  chills  with  visionary  fears, 
Or  bends  to  senile  tameness  with  conceits 
Of  shame,  of  evil,  or  of  base  defect, 
Fantastic  and  delusive.     Here  the  slave 
Who  droops  abashed  when  sullen  Pomp  surveyg 
His  humbler  habit ;  here  the  trembling  wretch 
Unncrv'd  and  struck  with  Temmr's  icy  bolts. 
Spent  in  weak  wailings,  drown'd  in  shameful  tesis, 
At  every  dream  of  danger :  here  subdued         8SQ 
By  frontless  Laughter  and  the  hardy  scorn 
Of  old,  unfeeling  Vice,  the  abject  soul. 
Who  blushing  half  resigns  the  candid  praise 
Of  Temperance  and  Honour ;  half  drowns 
A  freeman's  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride; 
And  hears  with  sickly  smiles  the  venal  month 
With  foulest  licence  mock  the  patriot's  name. 

Last  of  the  motley  bands  on  whom  the  power 
Of  gay  Derision  bends  her  hostile  aim. 
Is  that  where  shameful  Ignorance  presides.       fiSO 
Beneath  her  sordid  banners,  lo !  they  mfircb. 
Like  blind  and  lame.    Whate'er  their  doubtful  handl 
Attempt,  Confusion  straight  appears  behind. 
And  troubles  all  the  work.     Through  many  a  maifi 
Perplcx'd  they  struggle,  changing  every  path, 
O'erturning  e\'ery  purpose ;  then  at  last# 
Sit  down  dismay'd,  and  leave  the  entangled  scene 
For  Scorn  to  sport  with.     Such  then  is  the  abode 
Of  Folly  in  the  mind ;  and  such  the  shapes 
In  which  she  governs  her  obsequious  train.        S4( 

Through  every  scene  of  ridicule  in  thmgs 
To  lead  the  tenour  of  my  devious  lay; 
Through  every  swift  occasion,  which  the  hand 
Of  Laughter  points  at,  when  the  mirthful  sting 
Di^tcnd^  her  sallying  nerves  and  chokes  her  tongue | 
What  were  it  but  to  count  each  crystal  drop 
Which  Morning's  dewy  fingers  on  the  blooms 
Oi  May  distil  ?  Suffice  it  to  have  said, 
Wherever  the  power  ot  Kidicute  displays  f^^ 
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ni-cy'd  visage,  some  incoDgruous  fons, 
bbom  diswnance  of  things  combinM, 
n  the  quick  observer:  whether  Ponip» 
^,  or  Beauty,  mix  their  partial  claim 
vrdid  feshioDS,  where  igooble  deeds, 
ml  deformity,  are  wont  to  dwell ; 
ler  these  witfi  violittion  loathed, 
?spleiideat  Pomp*^  imperious  mien, 
"ms  of  Beaaty,  or  the  boast  of  Praise, 
e  fiof*  what  fair  end,  the  Almighty  Sire 
1  bosoms  wakes  this  gay  contempt,      260 
ateful  stings  of  laughter,  from  disgust 
pleasure  ?  '^lierefore,  but  to  aid 
y  steps  of  Reason,  and  at  ooce 
irompt  impulse  urge  us  to  depress 
y  aims  of  Folly  ?  Though  the  light 

slow  dawning  on  the  inquiring  mind, 
i  nololds,  through  many  a  subtile  tie^ 
le  ancouth  disorders  end  at  last 

evil !  yet  benignant  Heaven,  269 

B  how  dim  the  dawn  of  Truth  appears 
ands:  conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 
ours  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
te  life  afibrds  for  studious  thought 
iie  maze  of  Nature ;  therefore  stamp'd 
og  scenes  with  characters  of  scorn, 
,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  clown, 
!  lettered  sage's  curious  eye. 
ire  the  various  aspects  of  the  mind-^ 
Lvenly  genius,  whose  unclouded  thoughts 
«t  secret  harmony  which  blends  280 

real  spirit  with  its  mold  of  clay ; 
I  me  to  re\'cal  the  grateful  charm 
rchless  Nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
to  behold,  in  lifeless  tilings, 
pressive  semblance  of  himself, 
ht  and  passion.     Mark  the  sable  woods 
de  sublime  yon  mountain*s  nodding  brow ; 
tt  rdigious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
da  your  steps  !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
I  or  of  Numa  should  forsake  290 

nan  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
your  pausing  eye !  Behold  the  expanse 
my  landscape,  where  the  silver  clouds 
the  heavens  before  the  sprightly  breeze : 
r  grey  cincture  skirts  the  doubtnil  Sun ; 
uns  of  splendour,  through  their  opening  veil 
t,  sweep  from  off  the  gilded  lawn 
al  shadows;  on  the  curling  brrK>k, 
h«  shady  margin's  quivering  leaves 
ickest  lustre  glancing;  while  you  view  300 
pect,  say,  within  your  cheerful  breast 
t  the  lively  sense  of  winning  mirth 
nds  and  sunshine  chequer'd,  while  the  round 
I  converse,  to  the  inspiring  tongue 
gmy  nymph  amid  her  subject  train, 
1  obsequious  ?  Whence  is  this  effeet, 
Ired  power  of  such  discordant  things  ? 
then*  semblance  from  tha(  mystic  tone 
I  the  new>bom  mind's  harmonious  powers 
rerc  strung  ?  Or  rather  from  the  links  SIO 
rtful  custom  twin«<  around  her  frame  ? 
len  the  different  images  of  things, 
oe  combined,  have  struck  the  attentive  s^oul 
;per  impulse,  or,  connected  long, 
iwn  her  frequent  eye ;  howe'er  distinct 
rami  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
it  ooojnnction  an  eternal  tie, 
ipatby  unbroken.     Let  the  mind 
le  partner  of  tbe  various  league, 


Immediate,  lo !  the  firm  confederates  rise,        220 
And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes : 
One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 
And  all  at  cmce  witli  rosy  pleasure  shine. 
Or  all  are  sadden'd  with  tbe  glooms  of  care. 
Twas  thus,  if  ancient  Fame  the  truth  unfold. 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  tbe  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent >stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  coospir'd 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole :  329 

Then,  though  disjoined  by  kingdoms,  though  the  maip 
RolI'd  its  broad  surge  betwixt,  and  different  stars 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions,  yet  preserved 
The  former  friejidship,  and  remember'd  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth:  wbate'er  the  line 
Which  once  possessed,  nor  pause,  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere  with  trembling  speed 
He  found  its  path,  and  fix'd  unerring  there.  \ 

Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 
A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore  339 

Those  long-connected  scenes  where  first  they  mov*d 
The  attention :  backward  through  her  mazy  walks 
Guiding  the  wanton  Fancy  to  her  scope. 
To  temples,  courts,  or  fields ;  with  all  the  band 
Of  painted  forms,  of  passions  and  designs 
Attendant :  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself. 
The  prospect  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 
Redoubled  induence  o'er  the  listening  mind. 
By  these  mysterious  ties  the  bus}'  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch,  5^) 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  oblivion;  thus  collecting  all 
The  various  fonns  of  being  to  present. 
Before  the  curious  aim  of  mimic  Art, 
Their  largest  choice :  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 
Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 
May  taste  at  will,  from  their  selected  spoils 
To  work  her  dulcet  food.     For  not  tlie  expanse 
Of  living  lakes  in  sunmier's  noontide  calm,        359 
Reflects  the  bordering  shade,  and  sun4>right  heavens 
With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptuHd  gold 
More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 
Than  he,  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  Art 
Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 
Shed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fanoj^  kind ; 
Than  hi.s  attemper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  seal  of  Nature.     There  alone  uuchang'd. 
Her  form  remains.     The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets:  the  trembling  chord 
Resounds  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear,  310 

Melodious :  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time. 
Shines  with  unbating  lustre.     Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  with  all  that  Nature  can  bestow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mixt  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast. 
With  conscious  pride.     From  them  ho  oft  resolves 
To'firame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things; 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees,  the  mind  380 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate:  the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action:  blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom,  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 
From  Heaven  to  Earth.  Anon  then  thousand  shapes. 
Like  spectres  trooping  to  tbe  wizard's  call, 
Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  Earth, 
From  Ocean's  bed  tliey  come:  the  eternal  Heavci^ 
Disclose  their /gplendours,  and  the  dark  Abyss 
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IViars  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 
Their  different  forms;  now  blends  thi-m,  now  divides. 
Enlarges,  and  extenuates  by  turns;  3i)3 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  infinitely  %'aries.     Hither  now, 
Kow  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.     At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns ; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  Nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired  400 

'  Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  Earth  unveii'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  Sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene;  by  swift  degrees 
llius  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.     Colours  mingle,  features  join. 
And  lines  converge:  the  fainter  parts  retire; 
The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  fathcr*s  joy 
Contemplates.     Then  with  Promethean  art,      410 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  fair  conception ;  which,  embodied  thu^ 
And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  object  ascertained :  while  Uius  informM, 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill, 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  impassion'd  verse. 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  6<'mblance,  while  in  sight 
Of  Nature's  great  original  wc  scan  420 

The  lively  child  of  Art ;  while  line  by  line. 
And  feature  after  feature  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animating  charms.    Thus  beauty's  palm 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 
To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  cloud 
Of  gathering  hail,  with  lin^pid  crusts  of  ice 
Eoclos'd  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  Sun, 
Collects  his  large  effulgence ;  straight  the  Heatens 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand  431 

The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze, 
Appaird ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name, 
To  which  the  firagrance  of  the  south  sliall  bum, 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

Such  various  bliss  the  well-tun'd  heart  enjoys, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven!  while,  plung'd  in  sordid  cares. 
The  unfeeling  vulgar  mocks  the  boon  divine : 
And  harsh  Austerity,  from  whose  rebuke  440 

Young  Love  and  smiling  Wonder  shrink  away 
Abash'd  and  chill  of  heart,  with  sager  frowns 
Condemns  the  fair  enchantment     On  my  strain, 
Perhaps  even  now,  some  cold,  fastidious  judge 
Casts  a  disdainful  eye ;  and  calls  my  toil. 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  which  I  sing, 
The  dream  of  folly.     Thou,  grave  censor  !  say. 
Is  Beauty  then  a  dream,  because  the  glooms 
Of  dulness  bang  too  heavy  on  thy  sense, 
To  let  her  shine  upon  thee  ?  So  the  man  450 

Whose  eye  ne'er  open'd  on  the  light  of  Heaven, 
Might  smile  with  scorn  while  raptuHd  vision  tells 
Of  the  g^y  coloured  radiance  flushing  bright 
O'er  all  creation.     From  the  wise  b^  far 
Such  gross  unhallow'd  pride ;  nor  needs  my  song 
Descend  so  low ;  but  rather  now  unfold. 
If  human  thought  could  reach,  or  words  unfold. 
By  what  mysterious  fabric  of  the  mind. 
The  deq>>felt  joys  and  harmony  of  found 


Hesult  from  airy  motion ;  and  from  shape         409 
The  lovely  phantoms  of  sublime  and  fair. 
By  what  fine  ties  hath  God  connected  things 
When  present  in  the  mind,  which  in  themselvei 
Have  no  conuectiou  ?  Sure  the  rising  Sun 
O'er  the  cerulean  convex  of  the  sea, 
With  equal  brightness  and  with  equal  warmth 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  soul 
TIius  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  powers 
Exulting  in  the  splendour  she  beholds ;  469 

Like  a  young  conqueror  moving  through  the  pomp 
Of  some  triumphal  day.     When  join'd  at  eve, 
Sofl-murmtlring  streams  and  gales  of  gentlest  breath 
Melodious  PhiIomeIa*s  wakeful  strain 
Attemper,  could  not  man's  discerning  ear 
Through  all  its  tones  the  sympathy  punue; 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 
Steal  through  his  veins,  and  fan  the  awaken'd  beai^ 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturous  as  the  song. 

But  were  not  Nature  still  cndow'd  ut  large 
With  all  which  life  requires,  though  unadoni*d  480 
With  such  enchantment:  wherefore  then  berfonu 
So  exquisitely  fair  ?  her  breath  perfum'd 
With  such  ethereal  sweetness  ?  whence  her  voice 
Inform'd  at  will  to  raise  or  to  depress 
The  impassion'd  soul  ?  and  whence  the  robesof  light 
Which  thus  invest  her  with  more  lovely  pomp 
Than  fiincy  can  describe !  Whence  but  firom  thee^ 
O  source  divine  of  ever-flowing  lovr», 
And  thy  unmcasur'd  goodness  ?  Nt>t  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man,  490 

By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense 
Thou  mak'st  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye^ 
Or  music  to  his  ear:  well  pleas'd  he  scans 
Tlic  goodly  prospect ;  and  with  inward  smiles 
IVeads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain  ; 
Beholds  the  azure  canopy  of  Heaven, 
And  living  lamps  that  over-arch  his  head 
With  more  than  regal  splendour;  bends  his  ean 
To  the  full  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasing  errour  of  his  thought,    500 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  azurc>  arch. 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time ; 
5k>  sweet  he  ff«1s  their  influence  to  attract 
The  fixed  soul ;  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destin'd  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet.     So  fables  tdl. 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  expK>itS| 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spells 
Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toils,         510 
A  visionary  paradise  disclos'd 
Amid  the  dubious  wild :  with  streams,  and  shad«^ 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiloii 
Cheers  his  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powcn 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fme  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  dcform'd,  or  disarrang'd,  or  gross 
In  species  ?  This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold,    5tt 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 
He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  jubt  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  Heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  Nature.     Ask  the  swaia 
Who  joumies  homeward  from  a  summer  day% 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
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e  gleaoiiii^  as  tlirOQgfa  amber  douds, 
western  sky ;  foil  toon,  I  ween,      531 
prCAsioo  and  mitutorM  win, 
povrr  of  language,  will  unfold 
-  beauty  smQ'mjr  at  his  heart, 
how  commanding!  But  though  ^aven 
!ast  bath  sown  these  early  seeds 
admiratioa,  yet  in  rain, 
r  CuHiire's  kind  parental  aid, 
irenin^  suns,  and  g«iial  showers, 
from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope      540 
plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head, 
i  harvest  proms'd  in  its  spring; 
every  stnl  with  equal  stores 
iller's  labour;  or  attend 
seqnJoos,  whether  to  produce 
r  the  lacreL     Different  nunds 
ifferent  obiacts :  one  pursues 
me,  the  wonderful,  the  wild  ; 
»  for  harmony,  and  grace,  549 

t  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fires 
Heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground^ 
IS  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 
gToaning  from  its  lowest  bed, 
sempestuotts  billows  to  the  sky; 
ighty  uproar,  while  below 
tremble,  Shaksp<^re  looks  abroad 
high  clifi^  superior,  and  enjoys 
tal  war.     But  Waller  longs, 
largin  of  some  flowery  stream, 
is  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool        560 
shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 
slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 
t-warbling  all  the  live-long  day: 
Zeph3rr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill' 
plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves; 
I  dale  frith  all  their  echoes  mourn, 
various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 
of  Heaven,  wIkku  not  the  languid  songs 
the  syren !  not  the  bribes 
ealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils        570 
Hooonr,  can  seduce  to  leave 
blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
sir  Imaprination  culls 
le  enlivened  soul !  What  though  not  all 
Kpring  can  attain  the  heights 
Fe ;  though  only  few  possess 
easores  or  imperial  state ; 
s  care,  to  all  her  children  jujit, 
treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
argc  whatever  happy  man  580 

o  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
sBours  his.     WhateVr  adorns 
f  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
Dg  marbles  and  the  sculptur'd  gold, 
proud  poercasor^s  narrow  claim 
breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
lews,  and  frrim  the  siikeji  gem 
res  unfi[>(d$ :  for  him,  the  hand 
tinges  every  fertile  branch  589 

ing  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
g  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings; 
w  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
oielt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
e  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
Sun's  eflfulgence,  not  a  strain 
!  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
t  whence  his  bomm  can  partake 
ire,  unreprov'd.    Nor  thence  partakes 
ire  only :  for  the  attentive  mini. 
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By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers. 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  ufl 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Withni  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 

This  fiiir  inspir'd  delight :  her  tempered  powen 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  paission  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  mure  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  pru^ipects,  if  to  gaze 

On  Nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all  610 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh*d 

The  world's  foundations,  if  to  these  the  nund 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

'^111  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  forma 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  } 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  bariwrous  givwth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds  6!2f^ 

And  rolling  waves,  the  Stm's  unwearied  coarse. 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain*d 

The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

Hts  energy  dirine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

^liat  he  behokls  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him. 

Beneficent  and  active,    llius  the  men  699 

Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

¥irith  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan ; 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOK  I. 

Vn.  151.  Say,  rcky  teas  man,  &c.]  In  apologiz- 
ing for  the  firequent  neglig^ences  of  the  sublimest 
authors  of  Greece,  '*Tho6e  godlike  geniuses,"  says 
Longinus,  '*  were  well  assured,  that  Nature  had  not 
intended  man  for  a  low-spirited  or  ignoble  being : 
but  bringing  us  into  life  and  the  midst  of  this  wide 
universe,  as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some 
heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  be  spectators  of  all 
her  magnificence,  and  candidates  high  in  emulatioii 
for  the  prize  of  glory ;  she  has  therefore  implanted 
in  our  souls  an  inextinguishable  love  of  every  thing 
great  and  exalted,  of  every  thing  which  appears 
divine  beyond  our  comprehension.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  even  the  whole  world  is  not  an 
object  sufficient  for  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  hu- 
man imagination,  which  often  sallies  forth  beyond 
the  limits  of  all  that  surrounds  us.  Let  any  man 
cast  his  eye  through  the  whole  circle  of  our  exist* 
ence,  and  consider  how  especially  it  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent and  grand  objects;  he  will  soon  acknoir- 
ledge  for  what  enjoyments  and  pursuits  we  were 
destined.  Thus  by  the  very  propensity  of  nature 
we  arc  led  to  admire,  not  little  springs  or  shallov 
rivulets,  however  clear  and  delicioosy  but  the  Nil^ 
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the  Rhine,  the  Dftnuhe,  aiv),  much  more  than  all, 
the  Ocean,  &c"  Dionys.  loogin.  de  Sublim.  § 
xxiv. 

Ver.  202.  The  empyreal  xcaste,'\  "  Ne  «e  peut-il 
point  qu'il  y  a  un  grand  espace  au  dcla  de  la  region 
des  etoiles  ?  Que  ae  suit  le  ciel  empyreci  ou  non,  iou- 
jotirB  cet  espace  immense  qui  environue  toiite  cette 
region,  ponrra  etre  rcmpli  dc  bonheur  et  de  gU»ire. 
S  pourra  etre  concu  com  me  I'ocean,  oil  se  rcndent 
les  fleiivet  de  toutes  les  creatures  bienheureuses, 
quand  el  les  senmt  venues  k  leur  perfection  dans  le 
aysteme  des  etoiles."  Leibnitz  dans  la  Tbeodicee, 
)wrt  i.  $.  19. 

Ver.  204.  H'hose  unfading  light,  AV.]  It  was  a 
notion  of  the  great  Mr.  Huygcns,  that  there  may 
be  fixed  stars  at  such  a  distance  from  our  solar 
ijrstem,  as  that  their  light  should  not  have  had 
time  to  reach  us,  even  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  this  day. 

Ver.  234 the  neglect 

Of  all  familiar  prospects,  &c.]  It  is 
here  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  love  of  no- 
▼elty,  objects,  which  at  first  w(tc  highly  delightful 
to  the  mind,  Vise  that  effect  by  rt'pcated  attention 
to  them.  But  the  instance  of  habit  is  opposed  to  this 
observation;  for  there,  objects  at  first  distasteful 
are  in  time  rendered  entirely  agreeable  by  repeated 
attention. 

Tlie  difficulty  in  this  case  will  be  removed,  if  wc 
eonsider,  that  when  objects,  at  first  agreeable,  lose 
that  influence'  by  frequently  recurring,  the  mind  is 
wholly  passive,  and  the  perception  involuntary  ;  but 
habit,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  supposes  choice 
and  activity  accompanying  it:  so  that  the  pleasure 
arises  here  not  from  the  object,  but  from  the  mind's 
eonscious  determination  of  its  own  activity;  and, 
consequently,  increases  in  proporticm  to  the  fre- 
quency of  that  determination. 

It  will  still  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  a  familiarity 
with  disagreeable  objects  renders  them  at  length 
acceptable,  even  when  there  is  no  room  lor  the 
mind  to  resolve  or  act  at  all.  In  this  case,  the  ap- 
pearance must  be  accoimted  for,  one  of  these  ways. 

The  pleasure  from  habit  may  be  merely  nega- 
tive. The  object  at  first  gave  uneasiness :  this  un- 
easiness gradually  wears  off,  as  the  object  grows 
familiar:  and  the  mind,  finding  it  at  last  entirely 
removed,  reckons  its  situation  really  pleasurable, 
compared  with  what  it  had  experienced  before. 

The  dislike  conceived  of  the  object  at  first,  might 
be  owing  to  prejudice  or  want  of  attention.  Con- 
sequently the  mind,  being  necessitated  to  review  it 
often,  may  at  length  perceive  its  own  mistake,  and 
be  reconciled  to  what  it  had  looked  on  with  aver- 
sion. In  which  case,  a  sort  of  instinctive  justice 
naturally  leads  it  to  make  amends  for  the  injury, 
by  running  toward  the  other  extreme  of  fondness 
and  attachment. 

Or,  lastly,  though  the  object  itself  should  always 
continue  disagreeable,  yet  circumstances  of  plea- 
sure or  good  fortune  may  occur  along  with  it. 
Thus  an  association  may  arise  in  the  mind,  and  the 
object  never  be  remembered  without  those  pleasing 
circumstances  attending  it ;  by  which  means  the 
disagreeable  impression  which  it  at  first  occasioned 
wyi  in  time  be  quite  obUterated. 

Ver.  240 this  desire 

Of  objects  new  and  strange ]  These 

two  ideas  are  often  confounded  i  though  it  is  evident  | 

the  mere  nootUif  of  ao  obtjec^  ni^Lcs  it  agreeable^  |  by  the  wgrd  ¥ii^hmmyMi^  a»^Meyiiftflh 


even  where  the  mind  is  not  aflbcted  with  the  fnut 
degree  of  wortdtr :  whereas  wonder  indeed  always 
implies  novelty,  being  never  excited  by  common «r 
well-known  appearances.  But  the  pleasure  in  both 
cases  is  explicable  from  the  same  final  cause,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  our 
views  of  uature :  on  this  account,  it  is  natural  to 
treat  uf  them  together. 

Ver.  374 truth  and  good  are  one. 

And  beauty  dvaells  in  them,  &c.]  "  Do 
you  imagine,"  sa3rs  Socrates  to  Aristippus,  "  that 
what  is  good  is  not  beautiful  ?  Have  you  not  ob- 
served that  these  appearances  always  coincide? 
Virtue,  for  instance,  in  the  same  reqiect  as  to 
which  wc  call  it  good,  is  ever  acknowledged  to  be 
beautiful  aim).  In  the  characters  of  men  we  al- 
ways '  join  the  two  denominations  together.  The 
beauty  of  human  bodies  ix>rrespond5,  in  like  man- 
ner, with  that  economy  of  parts  which  coostitutei 
them  good  ;  ■  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  the 
same  object  is  cuiLstantly  accounted  both  beautifnl 
and  good,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed."  XenophonL  Memorab. 
Socrat  1.  iii.  c.  S. 

This  excellent  observation  has  been  illustrated 
and  extended  by  tlie  noble  restorer  of  ancient  plii- 
losophy ;  (sc-e  the  Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  p.  339 
and  422,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  181.)  And  another  inge- 
nious author  has  particularly  shown,  that  it  holds 
in  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  in  the  works  of  art* 
and  the  conduct  of  the  sciences ;  (Inquiry  into  the 
Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  lYeat 
i.  §  B. )  As  to  the  connection  between  heauiy  and 
truth,  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  it.  Some 
philosophers  assert  an  independent  and  inrariable 
law  in  Nature,  in  consequence  of  which  '*  all  ra- 
tional beings  must  alike  perceive  beauty  in  aoiiie 
certain  proportions,  and  deformity  in  the  amtrary.** 
And  this  necessity  being  supposed  the  same  with 
that  which  commands  the  assent  or  disaent  of  the 
understanding,  it  follows  of  course  that  icov^  ii 
founded  on  the  universal  and  unchangeable  law  <£ 
truth. 

But  others  there  are,  who  believe  beauty ioht 
merely  a  relative  and  arbitrary  thing ;  tliat  indeAd 
it  was  a  benevolent  prorision  in  Nature  to  annex  ao 
delightful  a  sensation  to  those  objects  which  am 
best  and  most  perfect  in  themselves,  that  so  we  migbl 
be  engaged  to  the  choice  of  them  at  once,  and  widi- 
oiit  staying  to  infer  their  us^ulness  from  their 
structure  and  effects ;  but  that  it  is  not  impoariUc^ 
in  a  physical  sense,  that  two  beings,  of  equal  ca- 
pacities for  truth,  should  perceive,  one  of  tiMB 
beauty  and  the  other  d^ormity,  in  the  same  prapor- 
tions.  And  upon  this  supposition,  by  that  iruA 
which  b  always  connected  with  bemtty,  notiiiBf 
more  can  be  meant  than  the  conformity  of  any  ob* 
ject  to  those  proportions  upon  which,  after  caiefid 
examination,  the  beauty  of  that  species  ia  faand  to 
depend.  Polycletus,  for  instance,  a  fiamoos  an- 
cient sculptor,  fix>m  an  accurate  mensuration  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  most  perfect  human  bodia* 
deduced  a  canon  or  system  of  proportions,  which 
was  the  rule  of  all  succeeding  artists.  Suppooe  a 
statue  modelled  according  to  this  *•  a  man  of  mero 
natural  taste,  upon  looking  at  it,  without  entering 
into  its    proportions,  confesses  and   admirea  iti 


This  the  Athenians  did  in  a  particular 
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rruentpm  a.Tr-  errVJ*Ts  M-  Br.r  *  t-.r-iw-^-r.  «.  - 
ctronrin  D<  ^:nsrni  nsriar-a-*'-  a'i?  :*  ".  rr-  ':t**- 
um  libenatesi  ert  mt- iiii  C"-c-  Pr-iLj-:^  :i. 
15.  •  ' 

Vet.  54?.   He^-c   F"-.-.-,  -:.--:r /-.-t  :=.^  ctr^- 

OfTr^z't't  rt  .;:-:v  ?«cr.-^.  & '/  A.'- 
coHint  to  the  opirv:!  '■*?  •'-  se,  ih'"  assert  ':•: 
oWJ,a'»jit  tu  be  foTii*-!  cc  in  »rr-"^:»ir?«e  ar\  vv- 
TerM»l  la* ;   aM  ihit  1rh:■:^    «  i.*"VsiT  c^Vn-fi  ihe 
HMra/  sr'jje,  to  1*  <^tl^rTr'n<"1  br  :*n»  :-:-c.:''sr  Ttm- 
per  of  the  imadDaticn  slI  Vr.e  tarar<t  aa«.>:lat::.r.s 
of  ideas; 
Ver.  391.  I.-jrrtn.'\  T*»e  s^N::^  nf  Af?t'5i!e. 
Ver.  :*2.  .-frwrV- -..]  Ire  n-^-c*  !  cf  Plaix 
Ver.  594.  §!iftsvs.'\  Or.v  of  the  rvcr?  rn  -tthrrh 
Athens  «as  sittiated.     Plat",  in  viiie  nf  his  nr.e>t 
<!:alo?ue«,  U>'8  the  iceiic  uf  the  coorersatioo  vltb 
Socratei  od  its  banks. 


XOTCS  0«  BOOK  II* 

Ver.  19.  At  last  ike  Muut  rofe,  Jcc]  Abunt  the 
9^  of  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  th-.rd  race  of 
French  kings,  the  poets  of  Proveoce  vere  in  hijrh 
rrpiitation  ;  a  tort  of  ftrollinjs  bards  or  rbapMxl'.st*, 
'  vho  went  about  the  courts  of  princes  and  noble- 
Ben,  entertaining  them  at  festivals  vith  music  and 
puetry.  They  attempted  both  the  epic,  ode,  and 
ftfire;  and  abounded  in  a  aiM  and  fantastic  vein 
fFfaUe,  partly  allefcorical,  and  partly  founi]«M  on 
traditionarv  lecends  of  tlie  Saracen  van.  These 
vere  the  rudiments  of  Italian  poetry.  But  their 
taste  and  composition  must  have  been  extremely 
baibarons,  as  ve  may  judge  by  those  who  ibllowrd 
Ihe  torn  of  their  fable  in  much  politer  times ;  such 
li  Boiardo,  Bernardo,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  &c. 

Ver.  21.  l^akhsa.]  The  famous  retreat  of  Fran- 
Qsco  Petrarcha,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
Us  mistress  Ijiura,  a  lady  of  Avignon. 

Ver.  22.  Arno,']  The  riverahich  nms  by  Flo- 
RBce,  the  birth-i^Bce  of  Dante  and  Boccacin. 

Ver.  23-  PartMenof>e.'\  Or  Naples,  the  b;rtlj-]>lnce 
ii  Sumazara  The  great  Turqnato  Tasso  was  born 
It  SofTOito,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Ibid.  the  rage 

Of  Hire  ambition,  &c.]  This  relates  to  the 
cmel  wan  among  the  republics  of  Italy,  and  abo- 
aunable  politics  of  its  little  princes,  almut  the  fif- 
teenth century.  These  at  last,  in  coniunrtion  with 
the  papal  power,  entirely  extinguished  the  spirit  of 
libeitj  in  that  country,  and  established  that  abuse 
«f  the  fine  arts  which  has  been  rince  propagated 
^<T  all  Europe. 

Ver.  30.  Thus  from  their  guardiant  Utrn,  the  tender 
vlt,  Jtc.l  Nor  were  they  only  losers  by  the  sepa- 
latioii.  For  philosophy  itself,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  niible  philosopher,  **  being  thur  severed  by  the 
sprichtly  arts  and  sciences,  mnst  consequently 
fTC^w  dronish,  insipid,  pedantic,  useless,  ami  di- 
tcctly  opposite  to  the  real  knowledge  and  practice 
^  Uie  aorldL''    Jmomuch  that  «*  a  gentleman," 


<aT«  '.r*v^fr  «.'*-I<u:  wt^t-t.  •*  .vrrv^eav'T  l^*nc 

"r  ,.':  :-..  :  Vi;  >/•  av.stfTx  ar>.i  ;  :;ri  ;:  y  a  r.rrr  :  » 

jr  -.•■■•  >  .:  *.*r.\rci\i  •>  :-.  w>a:  »**  its.'v  t^o  **^ 

.  ■:  <!  iV.i*  *'.'•«  ct"^'.."'<:^  .:*  Ar.'  ^iv.  :y.  *•>>:  •>*  r 

•    r.  :  !r-  rv  w  Th  t'..^  wvt's*  •*•"  :r-j»c  ratr o  ;    aaJ 

:»r-::.<':  r.'.A'.t"  t.''ir.ird>  '.her  wnivn  xa  Vnc-invl 
-.  ■'■:i  T'v.-^o  !«.»  Ai.ir*;.  It  is  i'jr.'.'y  )*>»:bU-  »*> 
tr  r. '■  V:-  iSmi  ar  a  cr-\i!fr  d-^'arkT  4h>m  trsoi 
■  •":  r  I'  .111  a:  l^e  r.«-*«  l;;!'«  n.  »'  iv.  l.vVt  *•  »*  at 
•.-..•  ■■—..I  <•:  Oi'.f  iwirty.  an.*  1V\  .ir:*.  ii»"  ;ro  *vl*er. 
►'*■.:  V  ;■  i: •■■.•■ r.i!  <;"».r:  ot  Vlvrtv.  wh-vh  Im*  «r*«T 
"■:"». 'o  !'*>  :i  i:"v"»*\'nj.  nat  Ta'ly  :n\:«"t'.  »^ir  n«o:'  ti' 
w.t  i.:. '  :-■. ".iu*  I"  '.'T'li^me  Th.i:  n:<;-  u.o  ^hvSi  tV 
ar?s  1-*  I-*''*"  ^*'*'*  ca%o  thiiTi  m-th  !h-»  jvvvli'.  Ht 
a*  '.«!v[i»ir  ■':  '-rx t.«  <u;»iiVt*oi  iin:»iHr.iu.«-;  w ^oo'i'fv. 

aTvl  '•^ii'^  -'i^hv  :<  rK"»w  k-\  cvhii>^  i •;»'.. ioti  l.»  U?nv^w 

1  L  - 

ort'.i:r  »:.  ■^ llifhTCi'.i*. iu  oi\:cr evtn  so trJtin  audi- 
cnct*  »i:h  tin*  lU^blio. 

Ver.  l^T,  />,fii  /  j*f  ■^■.V  f^'rrr*  cK'ie^  &«*-^.  This 
vor>'  iry"i»orio«<  kirol  of  pli  a<ui:x\  w*i>h  ?*  oftt-ii 
foir.i'l  in  thi'  o\-Toi*r  o?  pa»ii»n<  iTtMifTaliV  c»"»nntcd 
painful.  ha<i  Uhu  lakin  notiiv  ^f  hy  sc'vcrml  an* 
ihon.     Lucretius  ns-.^lvcs  ti  into  M'lt-love : 

Suave  Mari  macTHS  &o.  lib.  ii.  1. 

A*  if  a  man  wa<  novor  plrast'*!  in  Ix'inff  mored  at 
the  distress  ol'  a  trairtMly.  wiihont  a  ctvd  r^^riix^itia 
that  thtniffh  the***  lirtiiioi!*  ]M'T>i»oa!:e*  woir  m  un- 
happy, Vft  ho  hun-elf  va-*  ^H»rt'^^■t^y  at  ca*e  and  in 
safily.  Till*  inireniou-*  authi^r  of  the  Retltvtiom 
critiv^ues  sur  la  PtK»sic  rt  <ur  la  IVintnrt\  aci*imnts 
for  it  by  tho  cnioral  dolicht  which  the  mind  takt^ 
in  its  own  activity,  aiid  tho  ahlM^mnici'  it  l\»els  c^ 
an  indolent  and  inat'ontivo  state:  and  this,  iojnrd 
with  the  moral  appnUuititin  of  its  own  temivr, 
which  attt'uds  till  M'  enuaiiins  when  natural  niiil 
just,  if  certainly  tho  tnio  fmrnilation  of  tho  plea- 
sure, which,  as  it  is  tho  origin  and  l^as's  of  trRgi*dy 
and  epic,  (lc.'>or\\'d  a  very  particular  ctnisidcration 
in  this  piXMU. 

Ver.  .'»04.  fnhahitant  of  earth,  &c.l  Tlio  ar«*ount 
of  the  economv  of  Pnivi»»enoe  horo  intpMUhMxl,  as 
tho  most  pn.>)MT  to  oalm  and  t^ntisfy  tho  miitd 
when  under  the  conipnnoti<m  of  privato  oviU,  soems 
to  have  come  ori;;inal1y  fntiii  tho  Pythagorean 
«iohoul :  but  of  the  ancient  philosophers  Plato  hat 
most  largely  in<:i<tOfl  upon  it,  has  established  it 
with  all  the  streiiifth  of  his  capacious  nn«lerstand- 
inc.  and  cnn«>blod  it  with  all  tho  uingniftoonco  olt 
his  dinnr  i inn vri nation.  He  hnn  ono  pn<«aj;c  so  fnll 
and  clear  on  this  head,  that  I  am  |KT<«naded  the 
roadr.r  will  bo  plon<H.*d  t«>  so«»  it  hon*,  thtiuirh  some- 
what lone.  Addrcs<«incr  himself  tn  suoh  as  arc  not 
sptisfiod  oonoorniii?  Divine  l*r»ividi'm'0 :  **  Thtt 
Rein*  who  ])rosidos  over  tho  whoU*,**  says  he,  **  hat 
dis]v>si.'d  anti  oomplicatod  all  thint;s  for  tho  happi- 
ness and  virtiio  i»f  tho  whole,  o%Try  ]nirt  tif  which, 
accord  ins  to  tho  extent  of  its  influence,  dix?»  and 
sutlers  what  is  fit  and  pmpcr.  One  of  thc«*e  ]iarts 
is  yours,  O  unhappy  man,  which  thou  eh  in  itself 
most  iiifronsiderable  and  minute,  yet  being  am- 
iiocU-mI  wiih  tho  nnivor>o,  ever  sc«-ks  to  eo-op<'rate 
with  that  supreme  order.  You,  in  the  mean  time, 
an*,  ignorant  of  tho  very  end  for  which  all  parti- 
cular natures  arc  brought  iuto  existence,  that  the 
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ttll-comprehanding  natnre  of  the  whole  may  be 
perfect  and  happy;  existing  as  it  does,  not  fur 
your  sake,  but  the  cauHe  and  reason  of  your  exist- 
ence, which,  as  in  the  symmetry  of  every  artificial 
work,  must  of  necessity  concur  with  the  general 
design  of  the  artist,  and  be  subsenrient  to  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Your  complaint  therefore  is 
ifrtiurant  and  groundless;  since,  according  to  the 
various  energy  of  creation,  and  the  comnxm  laws 
of  Nature,  there  is  a  constant  provision  of  that 
which  is  best  at  the  same  time  for  you  and  for  the 
whole. — For  the  governing  intelligence,  clearly  be- 
holding all  the  actions  of  animated  and  «elf-moving 
creatures,  and  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which 
diversifies  them,  considered  first  of  all  by  what  dis- 
position of  things,  and  by  what  situation  of  each 
individual  in  the  general  sjrstem,  vice  might  be  de- 
pressed and  subdued,  and  virtue  made  secure  of 
victory  and  happiness,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  possible :  in  this  manner 
he  ordered,  through  the  entire  circle  of  being,  the 
internal  constitution  of  every  mind,  where  should 
be  its  station  in  the  universal  fabric,  and  through 
what  variety  of  circumstances  it  should  proceed  in 
the  whole  tenour  of  its  existence.'*  He  goes  on  in 
his  sublime  manner  to  assort  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution, "  as  well  for  those  who,  by  the  exercise 
of  good  dispositions  being  harmonized  and  assimi- 
lated into  the  divine  virtue,  are  consequently  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  unblemished  sanctity  and  hap- 
piness ;  as  of  those  who  by  the  most,  flagitious  arts 
have  risen  from  contemptible  beginnings  to  the 
greatest  affluence  and  power,  and  whom  you  there- 
fore look  upon  as  unanswerable  instances  of  negli- 
gence in  the  gods,  because  you  are  iicnorant  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  subservient,  and  in 
what  manner  they  contribute  to  that  supreme  in- 
tention of  good  to  the  whole."  Plato  de  Leg,  x. 
16. 

This  theory  has  been  delivered  of  late,  especially 
abroad,  in  a  manner  which  subverts  the  freedom  of 
human  actions ;  whereas  Plato  appears  very  care- 
ful to  preserve  it,  and  has  been  in  that  respect  imi- 
tated by  the  best  of  his  followers. 

Ver.  321 one  might  rise, 

One  order,  &c.]  See  the  Meditations 
•f  Antoninus,  and  the  Characteristics,  passim. 

Ver.  335.  The  bett  and  fairest,  &c.]  This  opinion 
is  so  old,  that  Tiniflsus  Locrus  calls  the  Supreme 
Being  infjun^ht  rw  /SiXti'sto;,  "  the  artificer  of  that 
which  is  best;"  and  represents  him  as  resolving  in 
the  beginning  to  produce  the  most  excellent  work, 
and  as  copying  the  worid  moi^t  exactly  frcHn  his 
own  intelligible  and  essential  idea ;  "  so  that  it  yet 
remains,  as  it  was  at  first,  perfect  in  beauty,  and 
will  never  stand  in  need  of  any  correction  or  im- 
provement." There  can  be  no  room  for  a  caution 
here,  to  understand  the  expressions,  not  of  any  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  human  life  separately  con- 
tidered,  but  of  the  sum  or  universal  sjrstem  of  life 
and  being.  See  also  the  vision  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodicee  of  Leibnitz. 

Ver.  350.  As  flame  ascends,  &c.]  This  opinion, 
though  not  held  by  Plato  nor  any  of  the  ancients, 
is  yet  a  very  natural  consequence  of  his  principles. 
But  the  disquisition  is  too  complex  and  extensive 
to  be  entered  upon  here. 

Ver.  755.  miip.]  The  Macedonian. 
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Ver.  18 where  the  potters 

Of  Fa^cy,  &c.]  The  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination on  the  conduct  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  moral  philosophy.  It  were  easy 
by  an  induction  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  imagina- 
tion directs  almost  all  the  passions,  and  mixes 
with  almost  every  circumstance  of  action  or  plea- 
sure. L(^t  any  man,  even  of  the  cold^  head  and 
soberest  industry,  analyse  the  idea  of  what  be 
calls  his  interest;  he  will  find  that  it  consisb 
chiefly  of  certain  degrees  of  decency,  beauty,  and 
order,  variously  combined  into  ooe  sj^Mem,  the 
idol  which  he  seeks  to  enjoy  by  labour,  hazard, 
and  self-denial.  It  is  on  this  account  of  the  last 
consequence  to  regulate  these  images  by  the 
standard  of  nature  and  the  general  good;  other- 
wise the  imagination,  by  heightening  some  object* 
beyond  their  real  excellence  and  beauty,  or  by 
rt:presenting  others  in  a  more  odious  or  terrible 
shape  than  they  deserve,  may  of  coarse  engage 
us  in  pursuits  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ooionl 
order  of  things. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  account  of  things  lop- 
poses  the  passions  to  be  merely  accidental,  whereas 
there  ap^iears  in  some  a  natural  and  hereditary 
dispositiMi  to  certain  passions  prior  to  all  circom> 
stances  of  education  or  fortune ;  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  though  no  man  is  bom  ambiiioitt  or  a 
miser,  yet  he  may  inherit  from  his  parents  a  pecu- 
liar temper  or  complection  of  mind,  which  shall 
render  his  imagination  more  liable  to  be  struck 
with  some  particular  objects,  consequentiy  diquse 
him  to  form  opinions  of  good  and  ill,  and  enterttin 
passions  of  a  particular  turn.  Some  men,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  original  frame  of  their  minds,  are 
more  delighted  with  the  vast  and  magnificent; 
otliers,  on  the  contrary,  with  tlie  elegant  and  gen- 
tle aspects  of  nature.  And  it  is  very  remarkid>ie, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  moral  powers  is  ahrajfs 
similar  to  this  of  the  imagination ;  that  thoie  who 
are  most  inclined  to  admire  prodigious  and  sub- 
lime objects  in  the  physical  world,  are  also  moit 
inclined  to  applaud  examples  of  fortitude  and  he- 
roic virtue  in  the  moral.  While  those  who  are 
charmed  rather  with  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of 
colours,  and  forms,  and  sounds,  never  fail  in  likf 
manner  to  yield  the  preference  to  the  softer  sceMf 
of  virtue  and  th<>  sym|>athies  of  a  domestte  life 
And  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  objection* 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  though  we  baie 
several  hints  concerning  this  influence  of  the  ima* 
gination  upon  morals  among  the  ramahai  of  the 
Socratic  school,  y(;t  the  Stoics  were  the  first  wbs 
paid  it   a  due  attention.    Zeno,   their  fbnndA 
thought  it  impossible  to  preserve  any  tdersbk 
regularity  in  life,   without  firequently  tnspectiiV 
those  pictures  or  appearances  of  things,  which  the 
imagination  offers  to  the  mind  (Diog.  Laert  L  vii.) 
The  meditations  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  the  disooorMi 
of  Epictetus,  are  full  of  the  same  sentimeBt;  n^ 
somuch  that  the  latter  makes  the  X^ic  ela,  U 
9avTa^(Mv,  or  "  right  management  of  the  fandei*'' 
the  only  thing  fbr  which  we  are  accountaUfl  to 
Providence,  and  without  which  a  man  is  no  otbtf  . 
than  stupid  or  frantic.     (Arrian.  1.  i.c.l2.etLii>  ' 
c.  2tf.)    See  also  the  Characteristics,  vol.  i.  firoop  ■ 
313  to  32 1,  where  this  stoical  doctrine  is  embdliik-  j 
ed  with  all  the  elegance  and  graces  of  Plato* 
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Ver.  75 how  Folly's  anekward  art$t  &c.  ]  Not- 

vithfttaii'ling  the  prencral  inftuence  of  ridicule  on 
private  ami  civil  life,  as  well  x«  on  learning  and 
the  sciences,  it  ha«  been  almost  constantly  neg- 
liHTtod  or  misnppresented,  by  divines  especially. 
The  manner  of  treating  these  subjects,  in  the 
fcience  of  human  nature,  shodld  be  precisely  the 
same  as  in  natural  philosophy;  from  particular 
facts  to  investigate  the  stated  order  iu  which  they 
ai>;>f.*ar,  and  then  apply  the  general  law,  thus  dis- 
c^>vcred,  to  the  explication  of  other  appearances 
and  the  irnprovoment  uf  useful  arts. 

\'cr.  S4.  Beholil  theforvmnst  bamf,  fce."]  The  first 
and  moBSt  general  source  of  ridicule  in  the  chamc- 
tiT»  of  men,  is  vanity,  or  sc!f-annIauso  for  some 
desirable  quality  or  po-^sc^sioa,  which  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  those  who  assume  it. 

Ver.  121.  TTien  comes  the  second  orr/i»r.  Sec]  Ridi- 
cnle  from  the  same  vanity,  where,  though  the  pos- 
session be  real,  yet  no  mcnt  can  arise  from  i*^, 
because  of  some  particular  circumstances,  which, 
though  ob\'ious  to  the  spectator,  ara  yet  overlooked 
by  the  ridiculoiiD  character. 

Ver.  152.  Another  tribe  flicren/r,  &c.]  Ridicule 
from  a  wvtioa  of  excellence  in  particular  objects 
d^proportioned  to  tlienr  intrinsic  value,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  order  of  Nature. 

Ver.  191.  fttii  narx,  ye  gayt  Sec]  Ridicule  from  a 
notion  of  excellence,  when  the  object  is  absolutely 
cllous  or  contemptible.  This  is  the  highest  degree 
of  the  ridiculous  J  as  in  the  afl'cctation  of  diseases 
or  vices. 

Ver.  (207.  ThMu  far  triumphant,  &c.]  Ridicule 
from  false  shame  or  groundless  fear. 

Ver-  223,  iMst  of  the,  &c-]  Ridicule  from  the 
isnorance  of  such  things  as  our  circumstances  re- 
qaire  ta  to  know. 

Ver.  248.    f^ujfke  it  to  have  said,  &c  ]  By 

rominring  these  general  sources  of  ridicule  with 
each  other,  and  examining  the  ridiculous  in  other 
objects,  we  may  obtain  a  general  definition  of  it, 
eqnally  applicable  to  every  species.  The  most 
impriitant  circumstance  of  this  definition  is  laid 
do'a'u  in  the  lines  referrpd  to;  but  others  more 
m'^nnte  we  shall  subjoin  here.  Aristotlc*s  account 
of  the  matter  seems  both  imperfect  and  false; 
tJ  yfckj  yi>*r3T,  says  he,  l^lr  AfMe-niiM  71  xetl  aio-ye; 
wnii'^.n  jctl  v  t^nzlixn  "  the  ridiculous  is  some  certain 
fault  or  turpitude  without  pain,  and  not  destructive 
t»>  its  subject."  (Poet,  c  5.)  Fnr  allowing  it  to  be 
true,  a«.  it  is  not,  that  the  ridiculous  is  never  ac- 
companied with  pain,  yet  we  might  produce  many 
instances  of  such  a  fault  or  turpitude  which  cannot 
with  any  tohrable  propriety  be  called  ridiculous. 
S)  that  the  deAnition  docs  not  distinguish  the  thing 
designed.  Nay,  further;  even  when  we  perceive 
the  turpitude  teiidini;^  to  the  destruction  of  its  sub- 
ject, we  may  still  be  seiL<;ible  of  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance, till  the  ruin  become  imminent,  and  the 
keener  sensations  of  ]>ity  or  tcrrour  banish  the 
lodicrous  apprehension  from  our  minds.  For  the 
Mosation  of  ridicule  is  not  a  bare  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas;  but  a 
pMnon  or  emotion  of  the  mind  consequential  to 
that  perception.  So  that  the  mind  may  perceive 
Che  agreement  or  disagreement,  and  yet  not  feci 
the  ridiculous,  because  it  is  engrossed  by  a  more  vio- 
tcm  emotion.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  men  think 
tho^  objects  ridiculous,  to  which  others  cannot 
cndorc  to  vpply  ttaft  name  j  becausf  in  jjicm  they 


excite  a  much  intenser  and  more  important  feeling. 
And  this  diflt'ntiice,  among  other  causes,  has 
brought  a  good  deal  of  confusion  into  this  ques- 
tion. 

**  That  which  makes  objects  ridiculous,  is  some 
ground  of  admiration  or -esteem  connected  with 
r^her  more  general  circumstances  comparatively 
worthless  or  dirfonncfl ;  or  it  is  some  circumstance 
of  turpitude  or  deformity  connected  with  what  is 
in  general  e.vcellent  or  beautiful :  the  inconsistent 
properties  exi-stiug  either  in  the  object^;  themselves, 
or  in  the  ap]»reliension  of  the  person  to  it  horn  they 
relate;  belonging  always  to  the  same  order  or 
class  of  beings ;  imply  sentiment  or  design ;  and 
exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  emotion  of  the 
heart.'* 

To  prove  the  several  parts  of  this  definition: 
"  The  appearance  of  excellence  or  beauty  con- 
nected with  a  ceucral  condition  comparatively  sor- 
did or  deformed,"  is  ridiculous:  for  instance, 
pompous  pret tensions  of  wisdom  joined  with  igno- 
rance or  fully  in  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes; 
and  the  ostentations  of  military  glory  with  cowardice 
and  stupidtj'  in  the  Thraso  of  Terence. 

"  The  appearance  of  deformity  or  turpitude  in 
conjiuK.tiim  with  what  is  iu  general  excellent  or 
venerable,"  is  also  ridiculous:  for  instance,  the 
personal  weaknesses  of  a  magistrate  appearing  in 
tlie  solemn  and  public  functions  of  his  station. 

"  The  incongruous  properties  may  cither  exist 
in  the  objects  themselves,  or  in  apprehension  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  relaie  :*'  iu  the  last-men- 
tioned instance,  they  both  exist  in  the  objects;  in 
the  instances  from  Aristophanes  and  Terence,  one 
of  them  is  objective  and  real,  the  other  only 
founded  in  the  appreheusion  of  the  ridiculous  cha- 
racter. 

"  The  inconsistent  properties  must  belong  to  the 
same  onler  or  class  of  being.  A  coxcomb  in  fine 
clothes,  bedaubed  by  accident  iu  foul  weatlier,  is  a 
ridiculous  obje<:t ;  because  his  general  apprehen- 
sion of  excellence  and  f>8teem  is  referred  to  the 
splendour  and  expense  of  his  dress.  A  man  of  sense 
and  merit,  in  the  same  circumstances,  is  not  counted 
ridiculous :  l>ecause  the  general  ground  of  excel- 
lence and  esteem  in  him  is,  both  in  fact  and  in 
his  own  appreheusion,  of  a  very  diifercnt  specie^ 

**  Every  ridiculous  object  implies  sentiment  or 
design."  A  column  placed  by  an  architect  with- 
out a  capital  or  base,  is  laughed  at :  the  same 
column  hi  a  ruin  causes  a  very  dificrent  sensation. 

And  lastly,  "  the  occurrence  must  excite  no 
acute  or  vehement  emotion  of  the  heart,"  such  as 
tcrrour,  pity,  or  indignation ;  for  in  that  case,  as 
was  obscn'cd  above,  the  mind  is  not  at  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  ridiculous. 

Whither  any  appearance  not  ridiculous  be  in- 
volved in  this  description,  and  whether  it  com- 
prehend ever)*^  S]>ocies  and  fonr  of  the  ridiculous, 
must  be  determined  by  repeated  applications  of  it 
to  particular  instances. 

Ver.  23?.  Ask  tee  for  what  fair  end^  &c.]  Since 
it  is  bcvond  all  contradiction  evident  that  we  havM 
a  natural  sense  or  filling  of  the  ridicidous,  and 
since  so  good  a  reason  may  be  assigned  to  justify 
the  Supreme  Being  for  bt^stowing  it;  one  cannot 
without  astonishment  reflect  on  the  conduct  of 
those  men  who  imagine  it  is  for  the  service  rtf  true 
religion  to  vilify  and  blacken  it  without  di  t'nc- 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  never 
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applied  but  in  a  bad  caus«.  Ridicule  is  not  con- 
r<*raod  with  mere  speculative  truth  or  falsehood. 
It  18  not  in  abstract  propositions  or  theorems,  but 
in  actions  and  passions,  goofl  and  evil,  beauty  and 
deformity,  that  we  find  materials  for  it ;  and  all 
these  terms  arc  r(*/a//vtf,*  implying  approbation  or 
blame.  To  ask  them  whether  ridicule  be  a  test  of 
tnUhy  is,  in  other  words,  to  ask  whether  that 
which  is  ridiculous  can  be  morally  trtte,  can  be 
just  and  becominjc)  or  whether  that  which  is  just 
and  becoming,  can  be  ridiculous.  A  question  thai 
does  not  deser\'e  a  serious  answer.  For  it  is  mo«t 
evident,  that,  as  in  a  metaph>'sica1  proposition 
offered  tr>  the  understanduig  for  its  assent,  the  fa- 
culty of  reason  examines  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
rtion, and  fmding  one  idea,  which  was  supposed 
equal  to  another,  to  be  in  fact  unequal,  of  con- 
sequence rejects  the  proposition  as  a  falsehood ; 
so,  in  objects  offi^red  to  the  mind  for  its  esteem  or 
applause,  the  fticulty  of  ridicule,  finding  an  in- 
congruity in  the  claim,  urges  the  mind  to  rejct  it 
with  laughter  and  oontempt.  When  therefore  we 
observe  such  a  claim  obtruded  upon  mankind,  and 
the  inconsistent  circumstances  carefully  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  the  public,  it  is  our  business,  if 
the  matter  be  of  importance  to  society,  to  drag 
out  those  latent  circumstances,  and,  by  setting 
them  in  full  view,  to  convince  the  world  bow  ridi- 
culous the  claim  is :  and  thus  a  double  advantage 
is  gained ;  for  we  both  detect  the  moral  faUrhood 
sooner  than  in  the  way  of  speculative  inquiry, 
and  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  a  stronger 
tense  of  the  vanity  and  errour  of  its  authors. 
And  this  and  no  more  is  meant  by  the  application 
of  ridicide. 

But  it  is  said,  the  practice  is  dangerous,  and 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  regard  we  owe  to 
objects  of  real  dignity  and  excellence.  I  answer, 
the  practice  fairly  managed  can  never  be  dan- 
gerous; men  may  be  dishonest  in  obtaining  cir- 
cumstances foreign  to  the  object,  and  we  may  be 
inadvertent  in  allowing  those  circumstances  to  im- 
pose upon  us :  but  the  sense  of  ridicule  always 
judges  right.  The  Socrates  of  Aristophanes  is  as 
truly  ridiculous  a  character  as  ever  was  drawn : — 
true ;  but  it  is  not  the  character  of  Socrates,  the 
divine  moralist  and  father  of  ancient  wisdom. 
What  then  ?  did  the  ridicule  of  the  poet  hinder 
the  philosopher  from  detecting  and  disclaiming 
those  foreign  circumstances  which  he  had  falsely 
tntnodnced  into  his  character,  and  thus  rendered 
the  satirist  doubly  ridiculous  in  his  turn?  No; 
but  it  neverthele:s  had  an  ill  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  so  has  the  reasoning  of 
Spinoza  made  many  atheists:  he  has  founded  it 
indeed  on  suppositions  utterly  false;  but  allow 
him  these,  and  his  conclusions  are  unavoidably 
true.  And  if  we  must  reject  the  use  of  ridicule, 
because,  by  the  imposition  of  false  circumstances, 
things  may  be  made  to  seem  ridiculous,  which 
are  not  so  in  themselves ;  why  we  ought  not  in 
the  same  manner  to  reject  the  use  of  reason,  be- 
cause, by  proceeding  oa  false  principles,  conclu- 
sions will  appear  true  which  arc  impossible  in 
nature,  let  the  vehement  and  obstinate  declaimers 
against  ridicule  determine. 

Ver.  285.  The  inexpressive  semblance^  Sec]  This 
fumilitude  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  the  orna- 
ments of  poetic  diction. 

V<r.  326,  TwofaUkfvl  needles,  S(c.]  See  the  ele- 


gant poem  recited  by  cardinal  BemtMi  tfl  flie  dit* 
raeterof  Lucretius;  Strada  Prolus.  vi.  Academ.  S. 
c.  V. 

Ver.  348.  By  these  mysterious  ties,  &c.]  TTie  act 
of  n^membering  seems  almost  wholly  to  depend 
on  the  nsi^ociation  of  ideas. 

Ver.  41 1.  Irtfo  its  proper  veki(Je,  3tc.]  Thisre- 
'ates  to  the  different  sorts  of  corporeal  OMdiiimsi 
by  which  the  ideas  of  the  artists  are  reodered 
palpable  to  the  senses ;  as  by  aounda,  in  music; 
by  lines  and  shadows,  in  painting;  by  dictioOy  in 
poetry,  &c. 

Ver.  547 one  pursues 

The  vast  aione,  &C.]   See  the  note  to 
ver.  1 8  of  this  bof>k. 

Ver.  558.   Holier  langff  &c.] 

"  O !  how  I  long  my  careless  limbe  to  lay 
Under  the  plantane  shade  ;  and  all  the  day 
With  amorous  airs  my  fiincy  entertain,  9uJ* 
Waller,  Battle  of  the  Summer  HwmH 
Canto  i. 
And  again, 

**  While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening?  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear,  Jcc.** 

At  Pens-bunt 
Ver.  593.  Not  a  breeze^  Sec.]  That  thia  account 
may  not  appear  rather  poetically  extravagant  than 
just  in  philoHophy,  it  may  be  proper  to  prodnce 
the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and 
best  of  men  on  this  head  ;  one  so  little  to  be  sus- 
pected (if  partiality  in  the  case,  that  he  reckons 
it  among  those  favours  for  which  he  was  especially 
thankful  to  the  gods,  that  they  had  not  suffered 
him  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
•eloquence  and  poetry,  lest  by  that  means  he 
should  have  been  diverted  from  pursuits  of  more 
importance  to  his  hip^h  station.  Speaking  of  the 
beauty  of  universal  nature,  he  observes,  that  "  there 
is  a  pleasing  and  graceful  aspect  in  every  object 
we  perceive,"  when  once  we  consider  its  oonnectioa 
with  that  general  order.  FIc  instances  in  many 
things  which  at  first  sight  would  be  thought  rather 
deformities  ;  and  then  adds,  "  that  a  man  who  en- 
joys a  sensibility  of  temper  with  a  just  comprer' 
hension  of  the  universal  order — will  discern  man^ 
amiable  things,  not  credible  to  every  mind,  but  to 
those  alone  who  have  entered  into  an  honourable 
familiarity  with  Nature  and  her  works.'*  M.  Ao- 
tonin.  iii.  2* 


THE 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGjyATlONi 

A  POEM. 

THE  GENERAX  ARGUMENT. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  proceed  either 
from  natural  objects,  as  from  a  flourishing  graven 
a  clear  and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm  sea 
by  moon-light ;  or  from  works  of  art,  such  at 
a  noble  edifice,  a  musical  tune,  a  statue,  a  pic- 
ture, a  poem.  In  treating  of  these  pleasurei^ 
we  must  begin  with  the  former  class ;  they  being 
original  to  the  other ;  and  nothing  more  bein^ 
necessary,  in  order  to  explain  them,  than  a  view 
of  our  natural  inclination  toward  greatness  and 
beauty,  and  of  tboee  appearances,  ia  ths  woriA 
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aroBiicI  at|  .to  .which  that  inclination  is  adapt i.'d. 

.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing poem. 

But  the  pleasnres  which  we  receive  from  the  ele- 
gant arts,  from  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
poetry,  arc  mudh  more  various  and  compli- 
cated* In  them  (besides  greatness  and  beauty, 
ot  firms  proper  to  the  imagination)  we  fiud 
interwoven  frequent  representations  of  truth, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  circumstances  proi)er  to 
more  us  with  laughter,  or  to  excite  in  u*  pity, 
fear,  and  the  other  pa5sions.  Tliesc  moral  and 
intellectual  objects  are  described  in  the  sccntid 
book ;  to  whfdh  the  third  properly  belongs  as  an 
epijude,  though  too  large  to  have  been  included 
in  it. 

With  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  pleiai«ure, 
which  are  universal  in  the  course  of  human  life, 
and  appertain  to  our  higher  faculti^,  many 
others  do  generally  concur,  more  limited  in 
their  operation,  or  of  an  inferior  origin :  such 
are  the  novelty  of  objects  the  association  of 
idess,  ailections  of  the  bodily  senses,  influ- 
ences of  education,  national  habits,  and  the 
like.  To  illustrate  tiiese,  and  form  the  whuloto 
determhie  the  character  of  a  perfect  taste,  is 
th>  argument  of  the  fourth  book. 

Hitherto  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  l>clnng 
to  the  human  specie  in  general.  But  there 
are  certain  particniar  men  whose  imagination  is 
mdmred  with  power^  and  susceptible  of  plea- 
sures, which  the  generality  of  mankind  never 
participate,  these  are  the  men  of  genius,  dfstined 
WW  Nature  to  excel  in  one  or  other  of  the  arts 
akemdy  mentioned.  It  is  proposed  therefore, 
in  the  last  place,  to  delineate  that  genius,  which 
IB  some  degree  appears  common  to  them  all ; 
fH  with  a  more  peculiar  consideration  of  poetry : 
iaasmneh  a*  poetry  is  the  most  extensive  of 
those  arts,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the  most 
asefuL 
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TirK  ARGinaENT. 

ThesQ^ect  proposed.  Dedication.  The  idea's  <A 
the  Suprane  Being,  the  exemplars  of  all  thinj^. 
The  variety  of  coostitntioD  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
•ith  its  filial  cause.  The  general  character  of  a 
fine  imaginatioD.  All  the  immediate  pleasures 
of  the  human  imagination  proceed  either  livin 
peatueas  or  beauty  in  external  objects.  Ttie 
p(ai*uTe  from  greatness;  with  its  final  cause. 
ilie  mtiiral  comiectioo  of  beauty  with  truth  > 
and  good.  The  different  orders  of  beauty  in 
di&rent  objects.    The  infinite  and  all-compre- 
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I  'Tmth  is  here  taken,  not  in  a  logical,  bnt  in  a 
i  *iiei  and  popular  sense,  or  for  what  has  Ixten 
I  aHed  the  truth  of  things;  denoting  as  well  their 
\  literal  and  regnfar  condition,  as  a  proper  estimate 
\  « jadgBent  oooceniinc  thenk 
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bending  form  of  beauty,  which  belongs  to  the 
divine  mind.  Tlie  partial  and  artificial  forms 
of  beauty,  which  belong  to  inferior  intellectual 
beings.  The  origin  and  general  conduct  of 
beauty  in  man.  The  subordination  of  local 
beauties  to  the  beauty  of  the  miivefse.  Con- 
clusion. 


Wmi  what  ^chantment  Nature's  goodly  scene 

Attnicts  tlie  #cnse  of  mortals ;  how  the  mind 

Fur  its  own  eye  doth  objects  nobler  still 

Prepare ;  how  men  by  various  lessons  learn 

To  judge  of  beauty's  praise ;  what  raptures  fitt 

The  breast  \(ith  Fancy's  native  arts  endOwM, 

And  what  tnie  culture  guides  it  to  renown; 

My  verse  unfold.s.     Ye  gods,  or  godlike  powers^ 

Ve  guardiaa<t  of  the  sacred  task,  attend 

Propitious.     Hand  in  hand  around  your  bard 

Mote  in  majestir  measures,  leading  on 

His  doubtful  step  through  many  a  solemn  path. 

Conscious  of  secrets  which  to  human  siglit 

Ye  rtnly  can  reveal.     Be  great  in  htm ; 

And  let  your  favour  make  him  wise  to  speak 

Of  all  your  womlrous  empire ;  with  2  voice 

So  tempered  to  his  theme,  that  those,  who  hear. 

May  yield  perpetual  homage  to  yourselves. 

Thou  chief,  O  daughter  of  eternal  Love, 

Whatever  thy  name; ;  or  Muse,  or  Grace,  ador'd 

By  Grecian  prophets ;  to  the  sons  of  Heaven 

Kuown,  while  with  deep  amaeement  thou  dost  there 

Tlie  perfect  counsels  read,  the  ideas  old. 

Of  thine  omniscient  father;  known  on  Earth 

By  the  still  horrour  and  the  blissful  tear 

With  which  thou  scizest  on  the  soul  of  man  ^ 

Thou  chief.  Poetic  Spirit,  ftt>m  the  banks 

Of  Avon,  whence  thy  holy  fingers  cull 

Fresh  floweri  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 

Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present.     And  with  thee 

Let  Fiction  come ;  on  her  aerial  wings 

Wafting  ten  thousand  colours ;  which  in  sport. 

By  the  light  glances  of  her  magic  eye. 

She  blendb  and  shifts  at  «ill  through  countless  forms. 

Her  wild  creation.     Guddess  of  the  lyre, 

Wiiose  awful  tones  c(Hitrol  the  moving  sphere. 

Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony,  descend. 

And  join  this  happy  train  }  for  with  thee  comes 

'llie  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  mystic  rites. 

Wise  Order:  and,  where  Order  deigns  to  come. 

Her  sister.  Liberty,  will  not  be  far. 

Be  present  all  ye  Genii,  who  condrtct 

Of  youthful  bards  the  lonely-wandering  step 

Now  to  vdur  springs  and  shades;  who  touch  their  ear 

With  finer  sounds,  and  heighten  to  their  eye 

Tiie  pomp  of  Nature,  and  before  them  place 

The  fairest,  loftiest  countenance  of  things. 

Nor  thou,  my  Dyson,  terthe  lay  refuse 
Thy  wontetl  partial  audience.'    What,  though  fir^t 
In  years  unseasoned,  haply  ere  the  sports 
Of  childhood  yet  were  o'er,  the  adventurous  lay 
With  many  spfcndid  pix)*s|H'cts,  many  charms, 
Allur'd  my  heart,  nor  ronscious  whence  they  sprung^ 
Nor  heedful  <if  their  end  ?  yet  serious  Truth 
Her  euipire  o'er  the  calm,  sequester'd  theme 
Asserted  soon ;  while  Falsehood's  evil  brood, 
\"ice  and  deceitful  Pleasure,  she  at  once 
Excluded,  and  my  fancy's  careless  toil 
Drew  to  the  better  cause.     Maturer  aid 
Tliy  friendship  added,  in  the  paths  of  life,. 
The  busy  paths,  my  unaccustomed  feet 
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Pnsscrvinjf :  nor  to  Truth's  recess  divine, 

Through  this  wide  argument's  unbeatcu  spacp. 

Withhold inp  surer  guidance ;  while  by  turns 

We  tracM  the  sages  old,  or  while  the  queen 

Of  sciences  (whom  manners  and  the  mind 

Acknowledge)  to  my  true  eompanion*s  voice 

Not  wnattpntlve,  o'er  the  wintry  lamp 

Incline*  her  sceptre,  favoiiring.     Now  the  Fate* 

Have  other  tasks  imposM.    To  thee,  ray  friend^ 

The  ministry  of  freedom  and  the  faith 

Of  popular  decrees,  in  early  youth, 

Not  vainly  they  committed.    Me  they  sent 

To  wait  OR  pain ;  and  silent  arts  to  urge, 

Inglorious^  not  ignoble  ;  if  my  cares. 

To  such  as  fanguish  on  a  grievous  bed,  , 

Ease  and  the  sweet  forgetfulness  of  ill 

Conciliate:  nor  delightless ;  if  the  Muse, 

Her  shades  to  visit  and  to  taste  her  springs, 

If  some  distinguLsh'd  hours  the  boimteous  Mose 

Impart,  and  grant  (what  she  and  she  alone 

Can  grant  to  mortals)  that  my  hand  those  wreatlu 

Of  fxme  and  honest  favour,  which  the  bless'd 

Wear  in  Elysium,  and  which  never  felt 

The  breath  of  Envy  or  malignant  tongues. 

That  these  my  hand  for  thee  and  for  myself 

May  gather.     Meanwhile,  O  my  faithful  friend, 

O  eaiiy  chosen,  ever  (bund  the  same. 

And  tnist^  and  beloved ;  once  more  the  Terse 

Lons  destined,  always  obvioiw  to  thine  ear. 

Attend,  indulgent.     So  in  latest  years. 

When  Time  thy  head  with  honours  shall  have  cloth'd 

Sacred  to  even  virtue,  may  thy  mind. 

Amid  the  calm  review  of  seasons  past. 

Fair  offices  of  friendship  or  kind  peace. 

Or  public  7eal,  may  then  thy  mind,  well-pIeafTd, 

Recall  these  happy  studies  of  our  prime. 

From  Heaven  my  strains  begin.    From  Heaven 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  chosen  breast,  [descends 
And  beauty  with  poetic  wonder  joined  ; 
And  inspiration.     Ere  the  rising  Sun 
Shone  o'er  the  deep,  or  mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  Moon  her  silver  lamp  suspended :  ere 
The  vales  with  springs  were  water'd,  or  with  groves 
Of  oak  or  pine  the  ancient  hills  were  crowned  j 
Then  the  great  Spirit,  whom  his  works  adore. 
Within  his  own  deep  essence  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things : 
The  radiant  Sun  ;  the  Moon's  nocturnal  lamp ; 
The  mountains  and  the  streams;  the  ample  stores 
Of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  of  Nature.     From  the  first, 
On  that  full  scene  his  love  divine  he  fix*d 
His  admiration.     Till,  in  time  complete. 
What  he  ailmir'd  and  lov'd  his  i-ital  power 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  inf  )rming  each  organic  frame : 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild-resounding  waves : 
Hence  light  and  shade,  alternate;  warmth  and  cold; 
Ami  bright  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  jrreat  scene  nnveird-     For  while  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man,  with  wisest  care 
Hath  Nature  on  the  multitude  of  minds 
Impressed  a  various  bias ;  and  to  each 
Decree*!  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  Momo  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 
The  eliangcfnl  Moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  Heaven.    To  some  she  gave 
To  search  the  story  of  eternal  thought ; 


Of  space,  and^  time ;  of  Fate's  anbrofcnt  chsin. 
And  wilFs  qufck  movement.     Others  by  the  hiud 
She  led  o*er  vales  and  moontains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  dwells  in  every  vein 
Of  heri>s  or  trees.    But  some  to  nobler  hopes 
Were  destin*d :  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flaae* 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unlolds. 
In  fuller  aispects  and  with  fairer  lights, 
This  picture  of  the  worid.    Through  every  part 
They  trace  the  lofty  sketches  of  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  flowery  store. 
The  Moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  tirginli  mioi 
Drcss'd  in  attractive  smiles,  they  see  poortray'd 
(As  far  as  mortal  eyes  the  portrait  scan) 
Those  lineaments  of  beauty  which  delight 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  fed  thieir  ftircfv 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon'5  image,  long  reix>wn*d 
Tlirough  fabling  Eg3rpt,  at  the  genial  touch 
Of  morning,  from  its  inmost  frame  sent  fiscth 
S}iontaneous  music ;  so  doth  Nature's  himid. 
To  certain  attributes  which  matter  claims, 
Adapt  the  finer  organs  of  the  mmd : 
So  the  glaii  impulse  of  those  kindred  powers 
(Of  form,  of  colour's  cheerful  pomp,  of  soaod 
Melodious,  or  of  motion  aptly  sped) 
Detains  the  enliven'd  sense ;  till  soqd  the  soni 
Feels  the  deep  concord,  and  assents  through  all 
Her  functions.    Then  the  charm,  by  Fate  prep«*(( 
Diffuseth  its  enchantment.    Fancy  dreams. 
Rapt  into  high  discourse  with  prophets  old, 
And  wandering  through  Eljrsium,  Fancy  dreaiai 
Of  sacred  fountains,  of  o'enhadowing  groy». 
Whose  walks  with  godlike  harmony  resound : 
Fountains,  which  Homer  visits ;  happy  groves, 
Where  Milton  dwells.    The  intellectual  power, 
On  the  mind's  throne,  suspends  his  graver  caro^ 
And  smiles.    The  passions,  to  divine  repose 
Persuaded,  yield :  and  love  and  joy  akne 
Are  waking:  love  and  joy,  such  as  await 
An  angel's  meditation.    O !  attend, 
\^'hoe'er  thou  art  whom  these  delights  con  toochi 
Whom  Nature's  aspect.  Nature's  simple  garb. 
Can  thus  command ;  O !  listen  to  my  song; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  blissful  walks. 
And  teach  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  point  her  gracious  features  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whate'er  of  the  worid's  ancient  stwCk 
Whate'er  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  scenes^ 
With  love  and  admiration  thus  inspire 
Attentive  Fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
In  two  illustrious  orders  comprehend. 
Self-taught.    From  him  whose  rustic  toil  the  lark 
Cheers  warbling,  to  the  bard  whose  daring  tbongUf 
Range  the  full  orb  of  being,  still  the  form. 
Which  Fancy  worships,  or  sublime  or  fair 
Her  votaries  proclaim.     I  see  them  dawn : 
I  see  the  radiant  visions  where  they  rise^ 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  glittering  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mon^ 
I'o  lead  the  train  cyf  Phcebus  and  the  Spring. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  empower'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  watohfnl  eyi^ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  fatl^ 
In  sight  of  angels  and  immortal  minds. 
As  on  an  amfrfe  theatre  to  join  ^ 

In  contest  with  his  equals,  who  shall  best 
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idiieve,  the  coune  of  noble  toils, 
A  and  by  mercy  prc-ordain'd  ? 
d  bim  fijrth  the  sovnui  good  to  learn ; 
each  meaner  purpose  from  h»  breast; 
gh  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
gh  the  pcking  storms  of  chants  and  pain, 
raight  oo  with  constant  heart  and  eye 
upon  his  eref lasting  palm,  [burns 

iring  smile  of  Heaven?    Else  wherefore 
bosoms  this  unquencbed  hope, 
I  from  day  to  day  snblimer  ends  ; 
oogh  restless  ?  Why  departs  the  soul 
I  the  track  and  journey  of  her  times, 
he  good  she  knows  not  ?  in  the  field 
which  may  be,  in  the  spacious  field 
!,  potent  arts,  or  dreadftil  nrm^ 
p  scenes  fn  which  her  own  desires 
may  repose;  when  things,  which  ore, 
r  temper,  like  a  twice-told  tale ! 
T,  still  demanding  to  be  free ; 
hie  rude  control  of  wilful  might; 
ler  dangers  brav'd,  her  grief  endur'd, 
th  serwely  proT'd  ?  To  these  high  aims, 
son  and  afiectioo  prompt  in  man, 
le  nor  unapt  hath  Nature  fram'd 
naginatioik    For,  amid 

■  focms  which  this  full  world  presents 
;  to  his  choice,  what  humau  breast 

a,  before  the  transient  and  minute, 
!ie  vasty  the  stable,  the  sublime  } 
from  heights  aerial  sends  hb  eye 
vild  horizon,  and  surveys 
anges  rolling  his  broad  wave  [dd, 

xrantains,  plains^  through  spacious  cities 

■  dark  witb  woods ;  will  turn  away 
be  path  of  tome  penurious  rill 
maiethathisfeet?  Where  does  the  soul 
!r  soaring  fiuicy  to  restrain, 

n  her  up,  as  ob  an  eaglets  wings, 
r  highest  Heaven ;  or  which  of  Fate*s 
»  buriers  shall  confine  her  flight 
mbler  quarry?  The  rich  Earth 
jun  her;  nor  the  ambient  air 
s  changes.    Flor  a  while  with  joy 

o'er  the  Sun,  and  views  the  small 
orfai,  beneath  his  sacred  beam, 
finom  the  deep,  like  clustered  isles 
Icy  shores  to  the  glad  sailor's  eye 

gleaois  of  rnonu^g :  for  a  while 
;  she  sees  his  firm,  paternal  sway 
eloctant  planets  to  move  each 
perpetual  year.    But  soon  she  quits 
ect:  meditating  loftier  views, 
Jventmotts  up  the  long  career 
;  throiagh  the  constellations  holds 
,  and  now  looks  back  on  all  the  stars 
ided  fiames  as  with  a  milky  stream 
oe  region.    Empyrean  tiacts, 
py  aoub  beyond  thefar  concave  Heaven 
then  wqpkimp.  whence  purer  light 
as  ages  travels  through  the  abyss, 
I  sight  of  mortals  yet  arrived, 
ide  ereation'a  utmost  shore 
be  stands,  and  the  dread  space  beyond 
es,  hatfraoiling :  nathlesi  down 
r  void,  astOQish'd,  jret  unquell'd, 
th ;  down  the  unfisthomable  gulf 

alone  hath  being.    There  her  hopes 

fisted  goal.    For,  from  the  birth 
kJMf  th0  Soffm^kga  Maker  faid. 


That  not  in  humble,  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Niit  in  the  fleeting  echoes  of  renown. 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flouery  Ts'^, 

The  soo\  should  find  conteutment ;  but,  from  iho.Ne 

Turning  duidainfuhto  an  equal  good. 

Through  Nature's  opening  walks  enlarge  her  aia^ 

Till  every  boond  at  length  should  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  fill  the  scencr 

I»ut  lo,  whore  Beauty,  dress'd  ia  prentTer  pomp^ 
With  comely  steps  advancing,  claims  the  vrrFC 
Her  charms  inspire.     O  Beauty,  source  of  pra  sflj^ 
Of  honour,  even  to  mute  and  Ufrless  things; 
O  thou  that  kindlcst  in  each  human  heart 
Love,  and  the  wish  of  poets',  when  their  tongue 
Would  teach  to  other  bosoms  what  so  charms         ' 
Their  own ;  O  child  of  Nature  and  the  soul, 
In  happiest  hour  broi^ht  forth ;  the  doubtful  garV 
Of  words,  of  earthly  language,  all  too  mean. 
Too  lowly  I  account,  in  which  to  clothe 
Tb>'  form  divine.    For  thee  the  mind  alone 
Beholds ;  nor  half  thy  brightness  can  reveal 
Through  those  dim  organs,  whose  corporeal  tonch 
0*«rsha<|{pi^b  thy  pure  essence.     Yet,  my  Mose, 
If  Forttme  call  thee  to  the  task,  wait  thou 
Thy  fa:\'ourabIe  seasons :  then,  while  fear 
And  doubt  are  absent,  through  wide  Nature's  bounds 
Expatiate  with  glad  step,  and  choose  at  will 
Whate'er  bright  spoils  the  florid  earth  contains, 
Whate'er  the  waters,  or  the  liquid  air, 
Tu  manifest  imblcmish'd  Beaut}''8  praise, 
And  o'er  the  breasts  of  mortals  to  extend 
Her  gracious  empire.    Wilt  thou  to  the  isles 
Atlantic,  to  the  rich  Hesperian  clime^ 
Fly  in  the  train  of  Autumn ;  and  look  on. 
And  learn  from  him  ;  while,  as  he  roves  around, 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove. 
The  branches  bloom  with  gold ;  where'er  his  f«x>t 
Imprints  the  soil,  the  ripening  clvsters  swell. 
Turning  aside  their  foliage,  and  come  forth 
In  purple  lights,  till  ever}'  hilloc  grows 
As  with  the  blushes  of  an  e\'ening  sky  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  that  Thessalian  lan&ape  trace. 
Where  slow  Pcneus  his  clear  glassy  tide 
Draws  smooth  along,  between  the  winding  clilTs 
Of  Ossa  and  the  pathless  woods  anshom 
That  wave  o'er  huge  Olympus  ?  Down  the  stream. 
Look  how  the  moantains  with  their  double  ranije 
Embrace  the  vale  of  Tempe ;  from  each  side 
Ascending  steep  to  Heaven,  a  rocky  meond 
Cover'd  with  ivy  and  the  laurel  bmighs 
That  crown'd  young  Phoebus  fortho  Python  s'utii. 
Fair  Tempe  !  on  whose  primrose  banks  the  moru 
Awoke  most  fragrant,  and  the  noon  reposed 
In  pomp  of  lights  and  shadows  most  sublime; 
Whose  lawns,  whose  glades,  eve  human  footsteps  yet 
Had  trac'd  an  entrance,  were  the  hallow'd  haiiut 
Of  sylvan  powers  immoital ;  where  they  sate 
Oft  in  the  golden  age,  the  Nyn^s  and  Fauns, 
Beneath  some  arbour  branching  o'er  the  flood, 
And  leaning  round  hung  on  the  instructive  li(»» 
Of  hoary  Pan,  or  o^er  some  open  dale 
Danc'd  in  light  measures  to  his  sevenfold  pipe, 
While  Zephyr's  waflton  band  along  thei?  path 
Flung  showers  of  painted  blossoms,  fertile  dews^ 
And  one  perpetual  spring*    But  if  eurtask 
More  lofty  rites  demand,  with  all  good  tows 
Then  let  us  hasten  to  the  lural  haunt 
Where  young  Melissa  dwells.    Nor  thou  lefose 
The  \'oice  which  calb  thee  ftooi  thy  lov'd  retreat. 
But  hitbcTj  geatlf  iMid»  thy  footsteps  turn : 
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Here,  to  thy  own  unqiie^tiondble  theme, 
O  fair,  O  graceful,  bend  thy  polish'd  brow, 
Assentinir ;  and  the  gladness  of  thy  eyes 
Impart  to  me,  like  morning's  wished  light 
Seen  throuph  the  vernal  air.     By  yonder  stream, 
Where  beech  and  elm  along  the  bordering  mead 
Send  forth  wild  melody  from  every  bough, 
Together  let  us  wander ;  where  the  hills 
OoverM  with  fleeces  to  the  lowing  vale 
Keply ;  where  tidings  of  content  and  peace 
Kach  echo  brings.     Lo,  how  the  western  Sun 
OVr  fields  and  floods,  o'er  every  living  soul, 
DiiTuseth  glad  repbse !  There  while  I  siieak 
Of  Beauty's  honours,  thou,  Melissa,  thou 
Sha'.t  hearken,  not  unconscious.     While  I  tell 
How  first  from  Heaven  she  came :  how  after  all 
The  works  of  life,  the  elemental  scenes, 
TIic  hours,  the  seasons,  she  had  oft  explor*d. 
At  length  her  favourite  mansion  and  her  throne 
She  nx*d  in  woman's  form :  what  pleasing  ties 
To  virtue  bind  her ;  what  effectual  aid 
They  lend  each  other's  power ;  and  how  divine 
Hieir  union,  9hould  some  ambitious  maid. 
To  all  the  enchantment  of  the  Idalian  quec^ 
Add  sanct'ty  and  wisdom  :  while  my  tongue 
Prolongs  the  tale,  Melissa,  thou  may*st  feign 
To  wonder  whence  my  rapture  is  inspir'd ; 
ISut  soon  the  smile  which  dawns  upon  thy  lip 
Shall  tell  it,  and  the  tenderer  bloom  o*er  all 
That  soft  cheek  springing  to  the  marble  neck. 
Which  bends  aside  in  vain,  revealing  more 
What  it  would  then  keep  silent,  and  in  vain 
llie  sense  of  praise  dissembling.    Then  my  song 
(ireat  Nature's  winning  arts,  which  thus  inform 
With  joy  and  love  the  rugged  breast  of  man, 
Should  sound  in  numbers  worthy  of  such  a  theme : 
While  all  whose  souls  have  ever  felt  the  force 
Of  those  enchanting  passions,  to  my  lyre 
Should  throng  attentive,  and  receive  once  more 
Their  influence,  unobscurM  by  any  cloud 
Of  vulgar  care,  and  purer  than  the  hand 
Of  Fortune  can  bestow  ;  nor,  to  confirm 
Their  sway,  should  awful  Contemplation  scorn 
To  join  his  dictates  to  the  genuine  strain 
Of  Pleasure's  tongue ;  nor  yet  should  Pleasure's  ear 
Be  much  averse.     Ye  chiefly,  gentle  band 
Of  youths  and  virgins,  who  through  many  a  wish 
An(l  many  a  fond  pursuit,  as  in  some  scene 
Of  magic  bright  and  fleeting,  are  allur*d 
lly  various  b^uty ;  if  the  pleasing  toil 
Can  yield  a  moment's  respite,  hither  turn 
Your  favourable  ear,  and  trust  my  words. 
I  tlo  not  mean,  on  bless'd  Religion's  seat 
Presenting  Superstition's  gloomy  form. 
To  dash  your  soothing  hopes :  I  do  not  mean 
To  bid  the  jealous  thunderer  fire  the  Heavens, 
Or  shapes  infernal  rend  the  groaning  Earth, 
And  scare  you  finom  your  joys.     My  cheerfiil  song 
With  happier  omens  calls  you  to  the  field, 
Plcas'd  with  your  generous  ardour  in  the  chase. 
And  warm  like  you.     Then  tell  me  (for  ye  know) 
l>oth  Beauty  ever  deign  to  dwell  where  use 
And  aptitude  are  strangers  ?  is  her  praise 
C<onfess'd  in  aught  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Arc  lame  and  fruitless  ?  or  did  Nature  mean 
I'his  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie, 
I'o  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
And  win  c^ch  fond  admirer  into  snares, 
FoiPd,  baffled?  No.     With  better  providence 
The  general  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 


Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill« 
Thus,  to  the  choice  of  credulous  desire, 
Doth  objects  the  completest  of  their  tribe 
Distiuguish  and  commend.    Yon  flowery  bank, 
Cloth'd  in  the  soft  magnificence  of  Spring, 
Will  not  the  fiocks  approve  it  ?  will  they  ask 
The  reedy  fen  for  pasture  ?  That  clear  rill, 
Which  trickleth  murmuring  from  the  mossy  rod^ 
Yields  it  less  wholesome  beverage  to  the  worn 
And  thirsty  traveller,  than  the  standing  pool 
With  muddy  weeds  o'ergrown  ?  Yon  ragged  vine, 
Whose  lean  and  sullen  clusters  mourn  the  rage 
Of  Eurus,  will  the  wine-press  or  the  bowl 
Report  of  her,  as  of  the  swelling  grape 
Which  glitters  through  the  tendrils,  like  a  gem 
When  first  it  meets  the  Sim  ?  Or  what  are  all 
Tlic  various  charms  to  life  and  sense  adjoin'd  ? 
Are  they  not  pledges  of  a  state  entire. 
Where  native  order  reigns,  with  every  part 
In  health,  and  every  function  well  perfonn'd  ? 

Thus  then  at  first  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
In  this  dark  woridr    For  Tnith  and  Good  are  one; 
And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her 
With  like  participation.    Wherefore  then, 
O  sons  of  Earth,  would  3'e  dissolve  the  tie^ 
O  !  wherefore  with  a  rash  and  greedy  aim 
Seek  ye  to  rove  through  every  flattering  scene 
Which  Beauty  seems  to  deck,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  the  suffrage  of  eternal  Truth, 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitful  Good, 
To  save  your  search  from  foUy  ?  Wanting  these^ 
Ia  Beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace; 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  Fancy  mock  your  vows.     Nor  yet  let  Hbpc^ 
That  kindliest  inmate  of  the  yoiithftil  breast. 
Be  hence  appall'd ;  be  tum'd  to  coward  SloU^ 
Sitting  in  silence,  with  dejected  eyes 
Incurious,  and  with  folded  hands.     Far  less 
Let  scorn  of  wild  fantastic  Folly's  dreams, 
Or  hatred  of  the  bigot's  savage  pride. 
Persuade  you  e'er  that  Beauty,  or  the  ]o?e 
Which  waits  on  Beauty,  may  not  hrook  to  hear 
llie  sacred  lore  of  undeceitful  Good 
And  TVnth  eternal.   From  the  vulgar  crowd 
Though  Superstition,  tyranness  abhorred. 
The  reverence  due  to  this  majestic  pair 
With  threats  and  execration  still  demands ; 
Tliongh  the  tame  wretch,  who  asks  of  her  the  wsy 
To  their  celestial  dwelling,  she  constrains 
To  quench  or  set  at  nought  the  lamp  of  God 
Within  his  frame ;  through  many  a  cheerle«  wiM 
Though  forth  she  leads  him  credulous  and  darki 
And  aw'd  with  dubious  notion ;  though  M  length 
Haply  she  plunge  him  into  cloister'd  cell% 
Antl  mansions  unrelenting  as  the  grave. 
But  void  of  quiet,  there  to  wateh  the  hoars 
Of  midnight ;  there,  amid  the  screaming  owl's^ 
Dire  song,  with  spectres  or  with  guilty  shades 
To  talk  of  pangs  and  everlasting  woe ; 
Yet  be  not  ye  dismay'd.     A  gentler  star 
Presides  o'er  your  adventure.     From  the  bow 
Where  Wisdom  sate  with  hcnr  Athenian  sons. 
Could  but  my  happy  hand  entwine  a  wreath 
Of  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  bay. 
Then  (f(»r  what  netnl  "of  cruel  fear  to  >'ou. 
To  you  whom  godlike  love  can  well  command  ?) 
Then  should  my  powerful  voice  at  once  dispel 
Those  monkish  horroars;  should  in  words  divioff 
Relate  bow  favour'd  miods  like  you  iii^r*d, 
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igtit  tbeir  iwpirat^oa  to  conduct 
ng  Heaven's  decree,  through  vanous  walks 
>j:pects  Tarions,  but  delip^htful  all, 
•nward ;  while  now  myrtle  grores  appear, 
ms  and  radiant  trophies,  no#  the  roda 
ire  with  the  ourule  throne,  or  now 
nes  of  cootemplation  and  the  Muse, 
that  hope  sublime,  whoee  cloudlets  ey% 
h  the  fsir  toils  and  ornaments  of  Earth 
s  the  nobler  life  reserved  for  Heaven, 
d  alike  they  worship  round  the  shrine 
Truth  conspicuous  with  her  sister-twins, 
livided  partners  oS  her  sway, 
ood  and  Beauty  reigns.    O !  let  not  us 
isure's  lying  blandishments  detained, 
ching  to  the  frowns  of  bigot  Rage, 
not  ii<<  one  moment  pause  to  join 
osen  band.    And  if  the  gracious  power^ 
St  awakenM  my  untutored  song, 
my  invocation  grant  anew 
efol  spirit,  then  through  all  our  paths 
lall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  lyre 
jng ;  whether  on  the  rosy  mead 
ommer  smiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heait 
ry's  allurement ;  whether  firm 
the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  hill 
free  Virtue's  steps,  and  to  her  lude 
I  that  strong  divinity  of  sou) 
ooquers Chance  and  Fate:  or  on^he  height, 
1  assigned  her,  haply  to  proclaim 
mph ;  on  her  bruw  to  place  the  crown 
mipted  praise ;  through  future  worlds 
V  her  interminated  way, 
5  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 
is  the  worth  of  Beauty :  such  her  power, 
sless,  so  rever'd.     It  now  remains, 
rsdatioB  through  the  various  ranks 
,  to  contemplate  how  her  gifts 
lue  measure,  watchful  to  attend 
s  of  rising  Nature.    Last  and  least, 
rs  mingling  with  a  random  blaze, 
Mity  dwell.     Then  higher  in  the  forms 
est,  easiest  measure ;  in  the  bounds 
,  cube,  or  sphere.    The  third  ascent 
letry  adds  colour :  thus  the  pearl 
the  concave  of  its  purple  bed, 
ted  shells  along  some  finding  shore 
th  indented  folds  the  glancing  Sun. 
we  rise,  appear  t^e  blooming  tribes 
oChe  the  fragrant  Earth ;  which  dn^w  finom 
er 

a  nutrition ;  which  are  bom,  and  die( 
leir  seed,  immortal  ^  such  the  flowers 
ich  young  Maia  pays  the  village-maids 
i  her  natal  mom ;  and  such  the  groves 
ithe  iVxnoiia  rears  on  Vaga's  b^nk, 
he  bowl  of  Ariconian  swains, 
ff  beneath  her  branches.    Nobler  still 
r's  name  whare,  to  the  full  consent 
ers  and  of  features,  to  the  pride 
,  and  the  vital  change  of  growth, 
y  flame  with  piercing  sense  is  given, 
tive  motion  speaks  the  teoiper'd  soul: 
the  bird  of  Juno :  so  the  steed 
I  swiftness  beats  the  dusty  plain, 
fol  dogs  with  eager  airs  of  joy 
sir  fellowi^     Whiat  siiblimcr  pomp 
e  seat  where  Virtue  dwells  on  Earth, 
li's  eternal  day-light  shines  around ; 
n  be!oqgs  to  maa'i  imperial  front. 


And  woman  powerful*  with  becoming  smiles. 

Chief  of  terrestrial  natures ;  need  we  now 

Strive  to  inculcate  ?  Thus  hath  Beauty  there 

Her  most  conspicuous  praise  to  Matter  lent. 

Where  most  conspicuous  through  that  shadowy  veil 

Breaks  forth  the  bright  expression  of  a  mind : 

By  steps  directing  our  enraptur'd  search 

To  him,  the  j^rst  of  minds ;  the  chief,  the  sole ; 

From  whom,  through  this  wide,  complicated  world, 

Did  all  her  various  lineaments  Uegin ; 

To  whom  alone,  consenting  and  entire, 

At  once  their  mutual  influence  all  disp1a)\ 

He,  God  most  high  (bear  witness,  Eartli  and  Heaven) 

The  living  fountains  in  himself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime.     With  him  enthrou'd    • 

Ere  days  or  years  trod  their  ethereal  way. 

In  his  supreme  intelligence  eothron'd, 

llie  queen  of  love  holds  her  unclouded  state, 

Urania.     Tliee,  O  Father,  this  extent 

Of  matter ;  thee  the  sluggish  earth  and  tract 

Of  seas,  the  heavens  and  heavenly  splendours  feel 

Per%ading,  quickening,  moving.     Frum  the  depth 

Of  thy  great  essence,  forth  didst  thou  conduct 

Eternal  Form  j  and  there,  where  Chaos  reign*d, 

Qav'gt  her  dominion  .to  erect  her  seat, 

Apd  sanctify  the  mansion.     AH  her  works. 

Well  pleas'd,  thou  didst  behold.    The  gloomy  fires 

Of  storm  or  earthquake,  and  the  purest  light 

Of  Summer;  soft  Campania's  new-bora  ruse, 

And  the  slow  weed,  which  pines  on  Russian  hills, 

Comely  alike  to  thy  full  \ision  stand : 

To  thy  surrounding  vision,  which  unitis 

All  essences  and  powers  of  the  great  world 

In  one  sole  order,  fair  alike  they  stand, 

As  features  well  consenting,  and  alike 

Reqnir'd  by  Nature,  ere  she  could  attain 

Her  just  resemblance  to  the  perfect  shape 

Of  univerMil  Beauty,  wbic))  with  thee 

Dwelt  from  the  first.    Thou  also,  ancient  Mind, 

Whom  love  and  free  beneficence  await 

In  all  thy  doings ;  to  inferior  Minds, 

Thy  ofllspring,  and  to  Man,  thy  youngest  son, 

Refusing  no  convenient  gift  nor  good ; 

Their  eyes  didst  open,  in  this  Earth,  yon  Heaven, 

Those  starry  worlds,  the  countenance  divine 

Of  Beauty  to  behold.     But  not  to  them 

Didst  thou  her  awful  magnitude  reveal. 

Such  as  before  thine  own  unbounded  sight 

Sh^  stands;  (for  never  shall  created  soul 

Conceive  that  object)  nor,  to  all  their  kinds. 

The  same  in  shape  or  features  didst  thou  frume 

Her  image.    Measuring  well  their  different  spheres 

Of  sense  and  action,  thy  paternal  hand 

Hath  for  each  race  prepared  a  different  test 

Of  beauty,  own'd  and  reverenc'd  as  their  guide 

Most  apt,  most  faithful.  Thence  informed,  tliey  scan 

The  objects  that  surruiuid  them;  and  select. 

Since  the  great  whole  disclaims  their  scanty  view. 

Each  for  himself  selects  peculiar  parts 

Of  Nature ;  what  the  standard  fix*d  by  Heaven 

Within  his  breast  approves :  acquiring  thus 

A  partial  beauty,  which  becomes  his  lot ; 

A  beauty  which  his  eye  may  comprehend, 

His  hand  may  copy :  leaving,  O  suprenf\^, 

O  thou  whom  none  hath  uttcr'd,  leaving  all 

To  thee  that  infinity,  consummate  form. 

Which  the  great  powers,  the  gods  around  thy  throne 

And  nearest  to  thy  counsels,  know  with  thee 

For  ever  to  have  been ;  but  who  she  is, 

Or  what.lier  likeness,  know  not.    I4aQ;nirreys 
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J    A  narrower  scene,  where,  by  the  mix*d  etSsct 
Of  things  corporeal  on  his  passive  mind, 
He  judgeth  what  ift  fkin    Corporeal  things 
The  mind  of  man  impell  with  various  powcrt, 
And  variotts  features  to  his  eye  disclose. 
The  powers  which  move  his  sense  with  instant  joy, 
The  features  which  attract  his  heart  to  love. 
He  marks,  combiacs,  rcposits.    Other  powers 
And  features  of  the  self-same  thing  (unless 
The  beauteous  form,  the  creature  of  his  mind, 
Bequest  their  close  alliance)  he  o'erlodks 
Forgotten ;  or  with  self-beguiling  zeal, 
Whenever  his  passions  mingle  in  the  work. 
Half  alters,  half  disowns.    The  tribes  of  men 
Thas  from  their  different  functions  and  the  shapes 
Familiar  to  their  eye,  with  art  obtain. 
Unconscious  of  their  purpose,  yet  with  art 
Obtain  the  beauty  fitting  man  to  love : 
Whose  proud  desires  from  Nature's  homely  toil 
Oft  turn  away,  fastidious:  asking  still 
His  mind's  high  aid,  to  purify  the  form 
From  matter's  gross  communion ;  to  secure 
For  ever,  from  the  meddling  hand  of  change 
Or  rude  decay,  her  features ;  and  to  add 
Whatever  ornaments  may  suit  her  mien. 
Where'er  he  finds  them  scattered  through  the  paths 
Of  Nature  or  of  Fortune.    Then  he  seats 
The  accomplishM  image  deep  within  his  breast. 
Reviews  it,  and  accounts  it  good  and  fair. 

Thus  the  one  beauty  of  the  world  entire. 
The  universal  Venus,  far  beyond 
The  keenest  effort  of  created  eyes. 
And  their  most  wide  horizon,  dwells  enthron'd 
In  ancient  silenee.     At  her  footstool  stands 
An  altar  burning  with  eternal  fire 
Vnsullied,  unconsum'd.     Here  every  hour. 
Here  every  moment,  in  their  turns  arrive 
Her  ofispring ;  an  innumerable  band 
Of  sisters,  comely  all ;  but  differing  far 
In  age,  in  stature,  and  expressi\T  mien, 
More  than  bright  Helen  from  her  new-born  babe. 
To  this  maternal  shrine  in  turns  they  come, 
Each  with  her  sacred  lamp  ;  that  from  the  source 
Of  living  flame,  which  here  immortal  llowb, 
Their  portions  of  its  lustre  they  may  draw 
For  days,  or  months,  or  years ;  for  ages,  some; 
As  their  great  parent's  discipline  requires, 
llien  to  their  several  mansions  they  depart, 
In  stare,  in  planets,  through  the  unknown  shores 
Of  yon  ethereal  ocean,     ^lio  can  tell, 
Kveii  on  the  surface  of  this  rolling  Earth, 
Hf>w  many  make  abode  ?  The  iieifis,  the  groves, 
The  winding  rivt-rs,  and  the  a/ure  main, 
Are  rendered  solemn  by  their  frequent  feet. 
Their  rites  suhlimc.    There  each  her  destined  home 
Informs  with  that  pure  radiance  from  the  skies 
Drought  down,  and  shines  diroughout  her  little 

sphere. 
Exulting.     Straight,  as  travcllen  by  night 
TVim  towards  a  distant  fl^ime,  so  some  fit  eye. 
Among  the  various  tenants  of  the  scene. 
Discerns  the  heaven-born  phantom  seated  there. 
And  owns  her  charms.     Hence  the  wide  universe. 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  rcvolvmg  worlds. 
Bears  witness  with  its  people,  gods  and  men, 
To  Beauty's  blissful  bower,  and  with  the  voice 
Of  grateful  admiration  still  resounds : 
That  voice,  to  which  is  Beauty's  firame  divine. 
As  is  the  cunning  of  tiie  master's  hand 
To  the  sweet  accent  of  the  well-tun'd  lyre. 


Genius  of  ancient  Greece,  whose  ftithlbl  st^ps 
Have  led  ns  to  these  awful  aolitndes 
Of  Nature  and  of  Science;  nunc  rerer'd 
Of  generous  counsels  and  heroic  deeds ; 
O !  let  some  portion  of  thy  matchless  praise 
Dwell  in  my  breast,  and  teftch  me  to  adorn 
This  unattempted  theme.    Nor  be  my  thoughts 
Presumptuous  counted,  if  amid  the  calm 
Which  Hesper  sheds  along  the  \«ma1  Heaven, 
If  I,  from  vulgar  Superstition's  walk, 
Impatient  steal,  and  from  the  unseemly  rites 
Of  splendid  Adulation,  to  attend 
With  hymns  thy  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade* 
By  their  malignant  footsteps  unproto'd. 
Gome,  O  renowned  power ;  thy  glowing  mien 
Such,  and  so  elevated  all  thy  form. 
As  when  the  great  barbaric  lord,  again 
And  yet  again  diminished,  hid  his  face 
Among  the  herd  of  satraps  and  of  kings ; 
And,  at  the  lightning  of  tl^y  lifted  spear, 
Orouch'd  like  a  slave.    Bring  all  thy  martial  rpoiH 
Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs. 
Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 
Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  unconquer'd  youth 
After  some  glorious  day  rej<Hcing  round 
Their  new-erected  trophy.     Guide  my  fJeet 
Tlirough  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  olive  shade* 
Of  Academus,  and  the  sacred  vale 
Haunted  by  steps  divine,  where  once  beneath 
That  ever-living  platane's  ample  boughs 
Ilissus,  by  Socratic  sounds  detain'd. 
On  his  neglected  urn  attentive  lay ; 
While  Boreas,  lingering  on  the  neighbouring  &(rcf 
With  beauteous  Orithjria,  his  love-tale 
In  silent  awe  suspended.     There  let  me 
With  blameless  hand,  from  thy  unenvio<is  ficldv, 
Transplant  some  living  blossoms,  to  adorn 
My  native  /rlime :  while,  far  beyond  the  meed 
Of  Fancy's  toil  aspiring,  I  unlock 
The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom :  while  I  add 
(What  cannot  be  disjoin'd  from  Beauty's  praise) 
*Thy  name  and  native  dress,  thy  works  beldy'd 
And  honour'd :  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
I  point  the  great  example  of  thy  sons. 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


iNTRouucnoM  to  this  more  difficult  part  of  the  sob* 
jcct.  Of  truth  and  its  three  classes,  matter  of 
fact,  experimental  or  scientifical  truth,  (oontFa- 
distinguished  front  opinion)  and  uni^Trsal  truth : 
which  last  is  either  metaphysical  or  geometiieaU 
either  purely  intellectual  or  perfectly  abstracted. 
On  the  power  of  discerning  truth  depends  that 
of  acting  with  the  view  of  an  end ;  a  drcum- 
stance  essential  to  virtue.  Of  virtue  eonsidered 
in  the  divine  mind  as  a  perpetual  and  universal 
beneficence.  Of  human  virtue,  considered  as  a 
system  of  particular  sentiments  and  actjom^ 
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leta  the  design  of  Providence  and  the  con- 
of  man;  to  whom  it  constitutes  the  chief 
ind  the  first  beauty.  Of  vice  and  its  ori- 
Of  ridicule :  its  general  nature  and  final 
Of  the  passions ;  particularly  of  those 
relate  to  eril,  natural  or  moral,  and  which 
nerally  acoeunted  painful,  though  not  al- 
unattended  with  pleasure. 


r  of  Beauty  and  the  pleasing  forms 
aan's  untutorM  fancy,  from  the  scenes 
rt  of  this  ever-changing  world, 

and  views,  enamour'd.     Now  my  song 
themes  demand :  mysterious  truth ; 
ne,  sovran  good  :  the^spells,  the  trains, 
i^eay  of  enrour :  the  dreadful  sway 
OD ;  and  whatever  hidden  stores 
r  own  lofty  deeds  and  from  herself 
id  acquins.     Severer  argument : 
attractive ;  nor  deserving  less 
int  ear.    For  what  are  all  the  forsis 
by  fiuicy  from  corporeal  things, 
ss,  or  pomp,  or  symmetry  of  parts  ? 
ling  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows, 
lont  arrow  'gainst  the  knotty  trunk, 
ipulse  oothe  sense:  while  the  pall'd  eye 
in  vain  its  tribute  $  atks  in  vain, 
Lffe  the  ornaments  it  once  admir'd  ? 
he  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 
on  and  of  Uiought.    The  ambitious  mind 
jects  boundless  as  her  own  desires 
re  ceaverse :  by  these  uafsding  forms 
and  awakened  still,  with  eager  act 
ds  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleas*d 
s,  her  godlike  fortune.    Such  the  scenes 
ming  round  us.    May  the  destined  verse 
n  its  equal  tenour,  though  in  tracts 
t  and  arduous  \  May  the  source  of  light* 
ent,  all-suficient,  guide  our  steps 
I  every  maze:  and  whom  in  childish  years 
te  loud  throng,  the  beaten  paths  of  wealth 
rer,  thou  didst  apart  send  fiirth  to  speak 
ul  words  concerning  highest  things, 
U  do  thou,  O  Father,  at  those  hours 
ive  freedom,  when  the  human  soul 
It  the  rumour  of  the  world,  him  still 
hoo  with  seeset  lessons:  call  thou'back 
ring  thought ;  and  let  the  yielding  strains 
IS  fiudl  bosom,  like  a  welcome  rill 
leoos  from  its  healthy  fountain,  flow  1 
'rom  what  name,  what  fisvourable  sign^ 
eaveoly  auspice,  rather  shall  I  date 
ikws  esKcursian,  than  from  Truth, 
areit  inmate  of  the  human  soul ; 
M  firen  whom,  the  countenance  divine 
disfignr'd  and  dishonoured  sinks 
inferior  things  ?  For  to  the  brutes 
ion  and  the  transient  boons  of  sense 
lie  imparted:  but  to  man  alone 
unary  beings  wa«  it  given 
eating  impulse  on  the  sensual  powers 
lire  to  review  j  with  equal  eye 
I  the  passion  of  the  stricken  nerve 
▼ague  object  striking :  to  conduct 
ease,  the  portal  turbulent  and  loud, 
e  mind's  wide  palace  one  by  one 
qfuent,  pressing,  fluctuating  forms, 
cstMB  «id  compare  them.    1>us  he  leanu 


Their  b^rth  and  fortunes ;  how  allied  they  haunt 

The  avenues  of  sense :  what  laws  direct 

Their  union  ;  and  what  various  discords  rise. 

Or  fix'd  or  casual :  which  when  his  clear  thought 

Retains,  and  when  his  faithful  words  exjiress. 

That  living  image  of  the  external  scenic, 

As  in  a  polish*d  mirror  held  to  view, 

b  Truth :  where'er  it  varies  from  the  shh\hct 

And  hue  of  its  exemplar,  in  that  part 

Dim  Errour  Inrks.     Moreover,  from  witliout, 

When  oft  the  same  society  of  fomm 

In  the  same  order  have  approached  liis  mind. 

He  deigns  no  more  their  steps  with  curious  heed 

To  trace ;  no  more  their  features  or  their  garb 

He  now  examines ;  but  of  them  and  their 

Condition,  as  with  some  diviner's  tongue, 

Affirms  what  Heaven  in  every  distant  place. 

Through  every  future  season,  will  decree. 

This  too  is  truth :  where'er  his  prudent  lips 

Wait  till  experience,  diligent  and  slow, 

Has  authoriz'd  their  s^tence,  this  is  truth ; 

A  second,  higher  kind :  the  parent  this 

Of  Science ;  or  the  lofty  power  herself. 

Science  herself :  on  w^om  the  wants  and  caros 

Of  social  life  depend ;  the  substitute 

Of  God's  own  wisdom  in  this  toilsome  world ; 

The  providence  of  man.    Yet  oft  in  vain, 

To -earn  her  aid,  with  fix'd  shid  anxious  eye 

He  looks  on  Nature's  and  on  Fortune's  courses 

Too  much  in  vain.     His  duller  visual  ray 

The  stillness  and  the  persevering  acts 

Of  Nature  oft  elude ;  and  Fortune  oft. 

With  step  &ntastic  from  her  wonted  walk 

Turns  into  mazes  dim.     His  sight  is  foil'd ; 

And  the  crude  sentence  of  his  filtering  tongue 

Is  but  Opinion's  verdict,  half  believ'd 

And  prone  to  change.  Here  thou,  who  feel'st  thine  c^ 

Congenial  to  my  Ijrre's  profounder  tone^ 

Pause,  and  be  watchfuL    Hitherto  the  stores. 

Which  feed  thy  mind  and  exercise  her  iiowers, 

Partake  the  relish  of  their  native  soil, 

Their  parent  Eartli.     But  know,  a  nobler  dower 

Her  sire  at  birth  decreed  her ;  purer  gifts 

From  his  own  treasure ;  forms  which  never  deign'd 

In  eyes  or  ears  to  dwell,  within  the  sense 

Of  earthly  organs ;  but  sublime  were  plac'd 

In  his  essential  reason,  leading  there 

That  vast  ideal  host  which  all  his  worics 

Through  endless  ages  never  will  re\-cal. 

Thus  then  endow'd,  the  feeble  creature  man, 

The  slave  of  hunger,  and  the  prey  of  Death, 

Even  now,  even  here,  in  Earth's  dim  prison  bounds 

The  language  of  intelligence  divine 

Attains ;  repeating  oft  concerning  one 

And  many,  past  and  present,  parts  and  whole. 

Those  so\'ereiga  dictates  which  in  furthest  Heaven, 

Where  no  orb  rowls,  Eternity's  fix'd  ear 

Hears  from  coeval  Truth,  when  Chance  nor  Change, 

Nature's  loud  progeny,  nor  Naturcls  self. 

Dares  intermeddle  or  approach  her  throne. 

Ere  long,  o'er  this  corporeal  worid  he  learns 

To  extend  her  sway;  while  calling  from  the  deep. 

From  earth  and  air,  their  multitudes  untold 

Of  figures  and  of  motions  round  his  walk. 

For  each  wide  family  some  single  birth 

He  sets  in  view,  the  impartial  type  of  all 

Its  brethren ;  suffering  it  to  claim,  beyond 

Their  common  heritage,  no  private  gift. 

No  proper  fortune.    Then  whate'er  his  ey« 

In  this  discerns,  his  bold  unerring  tongue 
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Pronounceth  of  the  kindred,  without  boiind, 

Without  condition.     Such  lAie  rise  of  fbrm^ 

Sequestor*d  far  from  sense  and  every  spot 

Peculiar  in  the  realms  of  space  or  time : 

Such  is  the  throne  which  man  for  Truth  amid 

The  paths  of  mutability  hath  built 

Secure,  unshaken,  stiU ;  and  whence  he  views 

In  matter's  mouldering  structures,  the  puic  fonns 

Of  triangrlc  or  circle,  cube  or  cone. 

Impassive  «11 ;  whose  attributes  nor  force 

Nor  fate  can  alter.    There  he  6rst  conceives 

True  being,  and  an  intellectual  world 

The  same  this  hour  and  ever.     Thence  he  defms 

Of  his  own  lot ;  above  the  painted  shapes 

That  fleeting  move  o*er  this  terrestrial  scene 

Looks  up  'f  beyond  the  adamantine  gates 

Of  Heath  expatiates ;  as  his  birthright  claims 

Inheritance  in  ail  the  works  of  God ; 

Prepares  for  endless  time  -his  plan  of  life, 

And  counts  the  universe  itself  his  homcv 

Whence  also  but  from  truth,  the  light  of  minds. 
Is  human  fortune  gladdesM  with  the  rays 
Of  virtue  ?  with  the  moral  colours  thrown 
On  every  walk  of  this  our  social  scene, 
Adorning  for  the  eye  of  gods  and  men 
The  passions,  action,  habitudes  of  life, 
Ami  rendering  Earth  like  Heaven,  a  sacred  place.. 
Where  Love  and  Prais^may  take  delight  to  dwell  ? 
Let  none  with  heedless  tongue  from  Truth  disjoin 
'ITie  reign  of  Virtue.     Ere  the  day-sprin»;  AowM^ 
like  sisters  linkM  in  Concord's  gbldt^n  o4uiin. 
They  stood  before  the  great  eternal  Mind,  * 

Their  common  parent^  and  by  him  wen*  b<»th 
Sent  forth  among  his  Creatures,  hand  in  band. 
Inseparably  join'd :  nor  e*er  did  Tnith 
Find  an  apt  ear  to  listen  to  her  lore,  {Truth's 

Which  kfiew  nut  Virtue's  voice ;  nor,  save  where 
Majestic  words  are'heard  and  understood, 
Doth  Viiiuc  deign  to  inhabit.     Go,  inquire 
Of  Nature  :  not  among  Tartarian  n.K*ks, 
Whither  the  hungry  vulture  with  its  prey 
Returns :  not  where  the  lion^s  sullen  roar 
At  noon  resounds  along  the  lonely  banks 
Of  ani^icnt  Tigris :  but  her  gentJer  scone*!, 
The  dove-cote  and  the  shepherd's  fold  at  mom. 
Consult ;  or  by  a  meadow's  fmgrant  hedge,  , 

In  spring-time,  when  the  woodlands  (Irst  an*  icrrcfm, 
Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mate, 
Couch'd  o'er  their  tender  yonng.     To  this  fond  can^ 
Thou  du*t  not  Virtue's  honourable  name 
Attribute :  wherefore,  save  that  not  one  gl(*am 
Of  truth  did  e'er  discover  to  themselves 
Their  little  hearts,  or  teach  them,  by  the  tCccts 
Of  that  parental  lo\'e,  the  love  itself 
To  judge,  and  measure  its  officious  deeds? 
But  man,  whose  eyel.ds  truth  has  ^iU'd  with  day, 
Discerns  how  skilfully  to  bounteous  ends 
His  wise  aflfcctions  move ;  with  fV'ce  accord 
Adopts  their  guidance ;  yields  himself  secure 
To  Nature's  prudent  impulse;  and  converts 
Instinct  to  duty  and  to  sacred  law. 
Hence  right  and  tit  on  VAvth :  while  thus  to  man 
The  Almighty  Legislator  hath  explained 
'I'he  springs  of  action  fix'd  withna  his  breast; 
}!alh  given  him  power  to  slackea  or  restrain 
Their  effort ;  and  hath  shown  fcim  how  they  join 
Their  partial  movements  with  the  master -wheel 
Of  the  great  world,  and  serve  that  sacred  end 
Which  he,  the  unerring  reason,  keeps  in  view. 

For  (if  a  mortal  tongue  may  speak  of  him 


And  his  dread  ways)  even  as  his  boundless  e^  e,  * 

Connecting  ^every  form  and  every  4.*faange, 

Beholds  the  perfeet  beauty ;  so  his  will. 

Through  every  hour  producing  good  to  all 

The  family  of  creatures,  is  itself 

The  perfect  virtue.     Let  the  grateful  swain 

R«member  this,  as  oft  with  joy  and  praise 

He  looks  upon  the  fialling  dews  whieh  clothe 

His  lawns  with  verdure,  and  the  tender  seed 

Nourish  within  his  furrows:  when  between 

Dead  seas  and  burning  skies,  where  long  unpiov'4. 

The  bark  had  languish'd,  now  a  rustling  gale 

lifts  o'er  the  fickle  waves  her  dancing  prow. 

Let  the  glad  pilot,  bursting  out  in  thanks. 

Remember  this :  lest  blind  o'erweening  pride 

Pollute  their  offerings :  lest  their  selfish  heart 

Say  to  the  heavenly  ruler,  "  At  our  call 

Relents  thy  power :  by  us  thy  arm  is  mov'cL** 

Fools !  who  of  God  as  of  each  other  deem  : 

Who  his  invariable  acts  deduce 

From  sudden 'counsds  transient  as  their  own ; 

Nor  further  of  his  bounty,  than  the  event 

Which  haply  meets  their  loud  and  eager  prayer. 

Acknowledge ;  nor,  beyond  the  drop  minute 

Which  iia]iiy  they  have  tasted,  heed  the  source 

That  flows  for  all ;  th^  fountain  of  his  love, 

Which,  from  the  summit  where  he  sits  entlmmVl, 

Pours  health  and  joy,  unfailing  streams,  t1iroughi>tj( 

The  spacious  region  flouri-shing  in  view. 

The  goodly  work  of  his  eternal  day. 

His  own  fair  universe ;  on  which  alone 

His  counsels  fix,  and  whence  alone  his  will 

Assumes  her  strong  direi*tion.     Such  is  now 

His  sovran  purpose :  such  it  was  before 

All  multitude  of  years.     For  his  right  arm 

Was  never  idle :  his  bestowing  love 

Knew  no  beginning ;  was  not  as  a  changn 

Of  mood  that  woke  at  last  and  started  up 

After  a  deep  and  solitary  sloth 

Of- boundless  ages.     No:  he  now  is  good, 

He  ever  was.    The  feet  of  hoary  Time 

Through  their  eternal  course  have  travell'd  o'er 

No  speechless,  lifeless  desert;  but  through  sceiRi 

Cheerful  with  bounty  still ;  among  a  pomp 

Of  worlds,  for  gladness  round  the  maker's  throve 

Ix)ud-shouting,  or,  in  many  dialects 

Of  hope  and  filial  trust,  imploring  thence 

Tl)c  fortunes  of  their  people :  where  so  fix'd 

Were  all  the  dates  of  being,  so  dispos'd 

To  every  living  soul  of  every  kind 

'I'he  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  rest, 

That  each  the  general  happiness  might  serve  j 

Am',  by  the  discipline  of  laws  dirine 

Cunviiw'd  of  ftillv  or  chastis'd  from  ?:uilt. 

Each  might  at  length  be  happy.     What  reniaiud 

Shall  be  like  whsit  is  pass'd;  but  fairer  still, 

And  still  incnanng  in  the  godlike  gifts 

Of  life  and  truth.     The  same  paternal  hand. 

From  the  mute  shell-fish  gasping  on  the  shore, 

To  men,  to  angels,  to  celestial  minds. 

Will  ever  lead  the  generations  on 

Through  higher  seenes  of  being:  while,  supply'd 

tYom  day  to  day  by  his  enlivening  breath. 

Inferior  orders  in  succession  rise 

To  fill  the  void  below.     As  flame  ascends. 

As  vapours  to  the  Earth  in  showers  return. 

As  the  pois'd  ocean  toward  the  attracting  Moon 

Swells,  and  the  ever-listening  planets,  charm'd 

By  the  Sun's  call,  their  onward  pace  incline. 

So  all  thiQgs  which  have  life  aspire  to  Gpc^ 
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•unt  of  intellectual  day, 
s.     Nor  doth  the  mastering  Toice 
ISC  within  to  prompt  arii^ht 
lor  is  the  care  of  Heaven  withheld 
to  the  toil  external  aid ; 
itatioDS  alt  may  i>crsevere 
ascent  of  being,  and  approach 
n-  to  the  life  dirine. 
nnoal  fabric  was  not  rais'd 
>ection.    Though  to  some  be  grs'cn 
insient  visionary  glimpse 
*ic  scene  which  boundless  power 
>crfect  eoodness,  vet  in  vain 
1  life  her  faculties  expand 
luch  an  object    Nor  could  cVr 
se  have  tonchM  the  hearts  of  men, 
lovran  guide,  through  every  stage 
rarioas  journey,  pointed  out 
•w  toils,  which  to  their  humblo  sphere 
itrcngth  might  snch  importance  hold 
idc  creation  to  his  own. 
little  charities  of  life, 
•  duties :  hence  that  favourite  palm 
I,  trhen  duty  is  sufRc'd, 
liberal  soul  in  ampler  deeds 
est  herself;  that  sacred  si^n 
1  affinity  to  him 

es  are  his  own  ;  to  whom  none  said, 
wisest,  fullest,  fairest  world, 
offspring  happy  j"  who,  intent 
I  of  himself  among  his  works 
I  pour'd  into  the  human  breast 
rledge  and  of  Io%'e,  wh'ch  guides 
;  race  to  act  their  Maker's  part, 
seIf-obl1g*d :  while,  from  bcfbfc 
function,  the  gigantic  powfT 
ttugh  wont  to  curb  the  force 

tlie  savage  elements, 
i*d,  as  fipom  a  scene  too  high 
t  tyranny,  and  with  her  beara 
rbllowets,  Tcrrour,  and  base  Awe, 
lersclf,  and  that  ill-suited  pair, 
ik'd  with  Hatred.    Then  the  Soul 
stnmgth ;  and,  looking  round 
ere,  whatever  work  she  views, 
unael  bearing  any  trace 
it's  likeness,  whether  apt 
Hows,  or  preserve  herself 
or  functions  unimpaired, 
urns  exulting :  that  she  claims 
iar  good  :  on  that,  through  all 
Asons  of  the  day,  she  lo«:ks 
ce  still :  to  that,  as  to  a  fence 
tion  and  the  darts  of  paiu, 
:  hopes  repair:  and,  once  opposM 
ilher  pleasure,  other  wealth 
Irnss  upon  the  molten  gold, 

loathsome  as  the  briny  sea 
languishes  with  thirst,  and  sighs 
wn  fountain  pure.     For  what  can  strive 
'  which  of  Nature's  regions  vast 
.ny  forms  produce  to  sight 
il  beanty  ?  Beauty,  which  the  eye 
innot  look  upon  secure : 
's  self  contemplates,  and  is  turnM 
endemes*.  to  infant  smiles, 
umblest  love.     Is  aught  so  fair 
vy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
s  Rooatide  gro\'cs,  the  purple  eve 
HP^,  or  in  the  frosty  Moon 


Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  anght  so  fair 
As  virtQous  friendship  ?  as  the  honoured  roof 
Whither  from  highest  Heaven  immortal  Love 
His  torch  ethereal  and  his  golden  how 
Propitious  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds, 
To  whose  unspotted  service  gladly- vow*d 
The  social  band  of  parent,  brother,  child. 
With  sniiles  and  sweet  discourse  and  gt^tl^  deeds 
Adore  his  power?  What  gift  of  richest  dime 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  such 
Deep  wishes,  as  the  zeal  that  snatcheth  back 
From  Slanders  poisonous  tooth  a  foe*s  renown; 
Or  crosseth  Danger  in  his  lion-walK, 
A  rival's  life  to  rescue  ?  as  the  yoimg 
Athenian  warrior  sitting  down  in  bonds. 
That  his  great  father's  body  might  not  want 
A  peaceful,  humble  tomb  ?  the  Roman  wife 
Teaching  her  lord  how  Imrmless  was  the  wound 
Of  Death,  how  impotent  the  tyrant's  rago, 
Who  nothing  more  could  threaten  to  afflict 
Their  faithful  love  ?  Or  is  there  in  the  abyss. 
Is  there,  among  the  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  boundless  void, 
Aught  that  with  half  such  m^iesty  can  fill 
llie  human  bosom,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and,  his  arm 
Aloft  exten<ling  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  calVd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  the  crimson  sword 
Of  Justice  in  his  rapt  astonish'd  eye. 
And  bad  the  father  of  his  country  hail. 
For,  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free  ?  Thus,  through  the  paths 
Of  human  life,  in  various  pomp  array'd 
Walks  the  wise  daughter  of  the  judge  of  Heaven, 
Fair  Virtue ;  from  her  Father's  throne  supreme 
Sent  down  to  utter  laws,  such  as  on  Earth 
Most  apt  he  km^w,  most  powerful  to  promote 
The  weal  of  all  his  works,  the  gracious  end 
Of  his  dread  empire.     And  though  haply  man's 
Obscurer  sight,  so  far  beyond  himself 
And  the  brief  labours  of  his  little  home. 
Extends  not ;  yet,  by  the  bright  presence  won 
Of  this  divine  instnictress,  to  her  sway 
Pleased  he  assents,  nor  hov*ds  the  distant  goal 
To  which  her  voice  conducts  him.    Thus  hath  Ood, 
Still  looking  toward  his  own  high  purpose,  fix'd 
The  virtues  of  his  creatures;  thus  he  rules 
The  parents  fondness  and  the  patriot's  zeal ; 
Thus  the  warm  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame; 
The  vows  of  gratitude,  the  faith  of  love ; 
And  all  the  comely  intercourse  of  praise, 
The  joy  of  human  life,  the  earthly  Heaven, 

How  far  unlike  them  must  the  lot  of  guilt 
Be  found  !  Or  what  terrestrial  woe  can  match 
The  self-convicted  bosom,  which  hath  wrought 
The  banc  of  others  or  enslav'd  itself 
With  shackles  vile?  Not  poison,  nor  sharp  fire. 
Nor  the  worst  pangs  that  ever  monkish  hate 
Suggested,  or  despotic  rage  imposM, 
Were  at  that  season  an  unwish'd  exchanger 
When  the  soul  loaths  herself:  when,  flvin?  thence 
To  crowds,  on  every  brow  she  sees  ^wrtray'd 
Fell  demons,  hate  or  scorn,  which  drive  her  back 
To  solitude,  her  judge's  voice  divine 
To  hear  in  secret,  haply  sounding  through 
The  troubled  dreams  of  midnight,  and  still,  still 
Dt^mauding  for  his  violated  laws 
Fit  rccoibpcnse,  or  charging  her  own  tongue- 
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To  speak  the  award  of  Juftiee  on  herself. 

For  well  she  knows  what  &ithfal  hints  within 

Were  whisper'd  to  beware  the  lying  forms 

Which  tum'd  her  footsteps  from  the  safer  way: 

What  cautions  to  suspect  their  paintod  dress, 

And  look  with  steady  eyelid  on  tlieir  smiles, 

Thcirfrowns,  their  tears.  Invain.  The  dazzling  hues 

Of  Fancy,  and  Opinion's  eager  voice. 

Too  much  prevailed.    For  mortals  tread  the  path 

In  which  Opinion  says  thi^y  follow  good 

Or  fly  from  evil :  and  Opinion  gives 

Keport  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 

Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  pleasing  or  deform'd : 

Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true 

Where  Fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 

With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  Vvaas. 

Is  there  a  man  to  whom  the  name  of  death 

Brings  Terrour's  ghastly  pageants  conjur'd  up 

Before  him,  death-bed  groans,  and  dismal  vows. 

And  the  frail  soul  plung'd  head-loog  frt>m  the  brink 

Of  life  and  day-light  down  the  gloomy  air, 

And  unknown  depth,  to  gulfs  of  torturing  fire 

Unvisited  by  mercy  ?    Then  what  hand 

Can  snatch  this  dreamer  from  the  fatal  toils 

Wliich  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  conspire 

To  twine  around  his  heart?  or  who  shall  hush 

Their  clamour,  when  they  tell  him  that  to  die, 

To  risk  those  horrours,  is  a  direr  curse 

Than  basest  life  can  bring?    Though  love  with 

prayers 
Most  tender,  with  aflliction*s  sacred  tears, 
Beseech  his  aid ;  though  gratitude  and  faith 
Condemn  each  step  which  loiters ;  yet  let  none 
Make  answer  for  him  that,  if  any  frown 
Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  "will  not  stay, 
Content,  and  be  a  wretch  to  be  secure. 
Here  vice  begins  then  :  at  the  gate  of  life, 
Ere  the  young  multitude  to  diverse  roads 
Part,  like  fond  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown. 
Sits  Fancy,  deep  enchantress ;  and  to  each 
With  kind  maternal  looks  presents  her  bowl, 
A  potent  beverage.     Heedless  they  comply : 
Till  the  whole  soul  from  that  mysterious  draught 
Is  tingM,  and  every  transient  thought  imbibes 
Of  gladness  or  disgust,  desire  or  fear. 
One  home-bred  colour :  which  not  all  the  lights 
Of  Science  e^cr  shall  change;  not  all  the  storms 
Of  adverse  Fortune  wash  away,  nor  yet 
The  robe  of  purest  Virtue  quite  cooceaL 
Thence  on  they  pass,  where  meeting  frequent  shapes 
Of  Good  and  Evil,  cunning  phantoms  apt 
To  fire  or  freeze  the  breast,  with  them  they  join 
In  dangerous  parley ;  listening  oft,  and  oft 
Gazing  with  reckless  passion,  while  its  garb 
The  spectre  heightens,  smd  its  pompous  talc 
Repeats  with  some  new  circumstanec  to  suit 
That  early  tincture  of  the  hearer's  souL 
And  should  the  guardian.  Reason,  but  for  one 
8hort  moment  yield  to  this  illusive  scene 
His  ear  and  eye,  the  intoxicating  charm 
Involves  him,  till  no  longer  he  discerns. 
Or  only  guides  to  eir.    Then  revel  forth 
A  furious  band,  that  spurn  him  from  the  throne, 
And  all  is  uproar.     Hence  Ambition  elimbt 
With  sliding  feet  and  hauds  impure,  to  grasp 
Those  solemn  toys  which  glitter  in  his  view 
On  Fortune's  rugged  steep:  hence  pale  Revenge 
Unsheaths  her  murderous  dagger :  Rapine  hence, 
/And  envious  Lust,  by  venal  Fraud  upborne, 
•Surmount  the  reverend  barrier  4»f  the  law 


Which  kept  them  from  thebr  prey :  bencc  aU  the 

crimes 
That  e'er  defil'd  the  Earth,  and  all  the  plagues 
That  follow  them  for  vengeance,  in  the  guise 
Of  Honour,  Safety,  Pleasure,  Ease,  or  Pomp, 
Stole  first  into  the  fond  believing  mind. 

Yet  not  by  Fancy^s  witchcraft  on  the  brain 
Are  always  the  tumultuous  passions  driven 
To  guilty  doeds,  nor  Reason  bound  in  cbaint 
That  Vice  alone  may  lord  it.    Oft,  adom'd 
With  motley  pageants,  Folly  mounts  his  throoe^ 
And  plays  her  idiot  antics,  hke  a  queen. 
A  thousand  gaibs  she  wears ;  a  thousand  ways 
She  whiris  her  giddy  empire.    Lu,  thus  for 
With  bold  adventure  to  the  Mantuan  lyre 
I  sing  for  contemplation  link'd  with  love 
A  pensive  theme.    Now  haply  should  my  song 
Unbend  that  serious  countenance,  and  learn 
Thalia's  tripping  gait,  her  shrill-toa'd  voice. 
Her  wiles  familiar :  whether  scorn  she  darts 
In  wanton  ambush  from  her  lip  or  eye^ 
Or  whether  with  a  sad  disguise  of  care, 
O'ermantling  her  gay  brow,  she  acts  in  sport 
The  deeds  of  Folly,  and  from  all  sides  round 
Calls  forth  impetuous  Laughter^  gay  rebuke; 
Her  province.     But  through  every  comic  sceae 
To  lead  my  Muse  with  her  light  pencil  arm'd; 
Through  every  swift  occasion  which  the  hand 
Of  Laughter  points  at,  when  the  mirthful  sthig 
Distends  her  labouring  sides  and  chokes  her  tongnt; 
Were  endless  as  to  sound  each  grating  note 
With  which  the  rooks,  and  chattering  daws,  andgnft 
Unwieldy  inmates  of  the  village  pond. 
The  changing  seasons  of  the  sky  proclaim ; 
Sun,  cloud,  or  shower.     Sufi&ce  it  to  have 
Where'er  the  power  of  Ridicule  displays 
Her  quaint-ey'd  visage,  some  incongruous  form. 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combined. 
Strikes  on  her  quick  perception :  whether  pomp, 
Or  praise,  or  beauty  be  dragged  in,  and  shown 
Where  sordid  fashions,  where  ignoble  deeds, 
Where  foul  deformity  is  wont  to  dwell ; 
Or  whether  these  with  shrewd  and  wayward  tpiU 
Invade  resplendent  pomp's  imperious  mien. 
The  charms  of  beauty,  or  the  boast  of  praise. 

Ask  we  for  what  fair  end  the  Almighty  Sire 
In  mortal  bosoms  stirs  this  gay  contempt. 
These  grateful  pangs  of  laughter;  from  disgust 
Educing  pleasure  ?  Wherefbre,  but  to  aid 
The  tardy  steps  of  Reason,  and  at  once 
By  this  prompt  impulse  urge  us  to  depress 
Wild  Folly's  aims  ?  For  though  the  sober  light 
Of  Truth,  slow  dawning  on  the  watchful  mind, 
At  length  unfolds,  through  many  a  subtile  tie. 
How  these  uncouth  disorders  end  9t  last 
In  public  evil ;  yet  benignant  Heaven, 
Conscious  how  dim  the  dawn  of  truth  appears 
To  thousands,  conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 
From  labour  and  from  care  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  affords  for  «tudious  thought 
To  scan  the  maze  of  Nature,  therefore  stamp*d 
The»e  glaring  scenes  with  characters  of  sootu, 
As  broad,  as  obvious  to  the  passing  clown 
As  to  the  letter'd  sage's  curious  eve. 

But  other  evils  o'er  the  steps  of  man 
Through  all  his  walks  impend;  against  whose  mistt 
The  slender  darts  of  Laughter  nought  avail: 
A  trivial  warfare.    Some,  like  cruel  guards, 
On  Nature's  ever-moving  throne  attend; 
With  mischief  anB*d  for  him  whoever  shall  thvtf*  ^ 
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of  ber  inexorable  wheels, 
e  panues  the  work  that  must  be  done 
OC6KM,  earth,  and  air. 
rms 

the  merchant,  wttb  h*rt  wealthy  bait,^ 
y  dashmg  waves ;  the  traveller 
y  the  petBted  lightning;  in  his  haste ; 
poor  husbandman,  with  folded  arm% 
1^  his  lort  lahours,  and  a  heap 
•d  chaff  the  product  of  the  field 
he  expected  bread.    But  worse  tl^ian  these 
far  worse,  that  other  race  of  ills 
uman  kind  rear  up  among  thcnisehTs; 
rid  offiipring  which  misgoverned  will 
ftmtastic  etrour;  vices,  crimes, 
lat  corse  the  Earth,  and  make  the  blowfe, 
ricat  blows,  of  Nature*s  innocent  hand 
srt;  which  are  indeed  but  as  the  care 
e  parent,  who  solicits  good 
T  house,  though  haply  at  the  price 
and  froward  wailing  and  reproach 
s  unthinking  child,  whom  not  the  less 
er  destines  to  be  happy  stilL 
aources  then  of  pain,  this  double  lot 
a  the  iaheritance  of  man, 
I  for  his  prctection  no  slight  force, 
caa  watch.    And  therefore  was  his  breast 
ouad  with  passions  quick  to  be  a1arm*d, 
Mxn  to  oppose ;  with  fear,  more  swift 
moons  catchiflg  flame  from  hill  to  hill, 
innicf  land ;  with  anger,  uncontroPd 
twng  lion  bounding  on  his  prey ; 
rniw,  that  locks  up  the  strugi^fiug  heart ; 
me,  that  overcasts  the  droopinc:  eye 
a  ckmd  of  Hghtning.    These  the  part 
1  oC  eager  monitors,  and  goad 
1  OBore  sharply  than  with  points  of  steel, 
Diies  to  shun  or  to  resist. 
thoee  passions,  that  converse  with  good, 
d  themselves  ;  as  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 
the  fairest  and  the  sweetest  boons 
we  rightly  count :  so  these,  which  guard 
invading  eril,  still  excite 
aiii,  some  tumult:  these,  within  the  mind 
admitted  or  too  long  retained, 
heir  frail  seat,  and  by  their  uncurb'd  rage  ' 
iges  more  felt  than  C^bya  breeds 
rm  themselves ;  till  human  thought  becomes 
tiy  ruin,  haunt  of  shapes  unblessed, 
tormenting  fiends;  Honour,  Despair, 
,  and  wicked  Envy :  foes  to  all 
Hcs  of  Nature,  and  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
vhea  through  blameless  paths  to  righteous 


Leener  passions  urge  the  awakenM  soul, 

I  not,  as  angracioos  violence, 

way  describe,  nor  froaa  their  free  career 

lowdiip  of  pleasure  quite  exclude. 

at  can  render,  to  the  self-approv*d, 

emper  void  of  eomfort,  though  in  pain? 

BOWS  not  with  what  majesty  divine 

■ma  of  Thith  and  Justice  to  the  mind 

',  eanobKng  oft  the  sharpest  woe 

rimnph  and  njoicing  ?  Who,  that  bears 

an  bonm,  hath  not  often  felt 

!ar  are  all  those  ties  which  bind  our  race 

ieness  together,  and  how  bwect 

Mve,  let  Fbrtone's  wayward  hand  the  while 

I  or  creel  ?  Ask  the  faithful  youth 

ic  coM  mm,  of  her  whom  long  he  loT*d, 


£o  often  fills  his  arms ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps,  silent  and  unseen. 
Hence  frequent  [  To  uay  the  mournful  tribute  of  bis  t«'ars  ? 

Oh  !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  world* 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
Those  sacred  hours  when,  stealing  from  the  noiso 
Of  Care  and  Envv,  sweet  Remembrance  soothes 
With  Virtue^  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.     Ask  the  crowd. 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village  walk 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  clif&,  when  far  below 
The  savage  winds  have  ImrlM  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  holy  Pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  Terrour*8  icy  hand 
Smites  tbcir  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catchcth  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shattered  vessel,  shrieks  aloud. 
As  one  poor  wretch,  who  spreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  succour,  swatlow'd  by  the  roaring  surge. 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock. 
Drops  lifeless  down.     0 1  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  pleasing  influence  here  by  Nature  given 
To  mutual  terrour  and  compassion's  tears  ? 
No  tender  charm  mysterious,  which  attracts 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain  the  sbcial  powers 
To  this  their  proper  action  and  their  end  ? 
Ask  thy  own  heart;  when,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Slow  through  that  pensive  gloom  thy  pausing  eye, 
Led  by  the  glimmering  taper,  moves  around 
The  reverend  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 
Of  Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  Fame 
For  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  sovran  Power 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  surveys  the  immurtal  page 
Even  as  a  frither  meditating  all 
The  praises  of  his  son,  and  bids  the  rest 
Of  mankind  there  the  fairest  model  learn 
Of  their  own  nature,  and  the  noblest  deeds 
Which  yet  the  world  hath  seen.     If  then  thy  soul 
Join  in  the  lot  of  those  diviner  men ; 
Say,  when  the  prospect  darkens  on  thy  view; 
When,  sunk  by  many  a  wound,  heroic  states 
Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  hard  Ambition ;  when  the  generous  baud 
Of  youths  wIk)  fought  for  freedom  and  their  sires  ^ 
Lie  side  by  side  in  death  ;  when  brutal  force 
Usurps  the  throne  of  Justice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  guardian  power,  the  majesty  of  rule, 
The  sword,  the  laurel,  and  the  purple  robe. 
To  poor  dishonest  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  robber's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee ;  when  beauteous  works. 
Rewards  of  Virtue,  sculptured  forms  which  deckM 
With  more  than  human  grace  the  warrior's  arck 
Or  patriot's  tomb,  now  victims  to  appease 
Tyrannic  Envy,  strew  the  common  path 
With  awful  ruins;  when  the  Muse's  haunt, 
The  marble  poreh  where  Wisdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more, 
Save  tlie  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks, 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayrr ; 
When  ruthless  havoc  from  the  hand  of  lime 
Tears  the  destroying  scjrthe,  with  surer  stroke 
To  mow  the  monuments  of  glory  down ; 
Till  Desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 
ICxpands  her  raven  win^,  and,  from  the  gate 
Where  senates  once  the  weal  of  nations  plann'd, 
Ili^^^th  the  gliding  snake  tlirough  hoary  weeds. 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column :  thus  when  all 
The  widely  moamful  $cene  is  fix'd  within 
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Thy  throbbing  homm ;  when  the  patriot's  tear ' 

Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 

Or  dash  Octavius  Arom  the  trophied  car ; 

Say,  doth  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 

Tlic  big  distress  ?  or  wouldst  tliou  then  eiehange 

Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  silent  flatterers  bending  to  his  nod. 

And  o'er  them,  like  a  giant,  casts  his  eye. 

And  says  within  himself,  "  I  am  a  king, 

And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  Woe 

Intrude  upon  mine  car  V*    The  dregs  corrupt 

Of  barbarous  ages,  that  Circasan  draught 

Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 

Bless'd  be  the  eternal  ruler  of  the  world ! 

Yet  have  not  so  dishonoured,  so  deform'd 

The  native  judgment  of  the  human  soul. 

Nor  so  effac'd  the  image  of  her  sire. 
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What  tongue  then  may  explain  the  \'arious  fate 
Which  reigns  o'er  Earth  ?  or  who  to  mortal  eyes 
Illustrate  this  perplexing  labyrinth 
Of  joy  and  woe  through  which  the  feet  of  man 
Are  doom'd  to  wander  ?  That  eternal  mint! 
From  passions,  wants,  and  envy  far  cstrauj^'d. 
Who  built  tlie  spacious  universe,  and  deckM 
Each  part  so  richly  with  whate'er  pertains 
To  life,  to  health,  to  pleasure  j  why  bade  he 
The  viper  P>il,  creeping  in,  pollute 
The  goodly  scene,  and  with  insidious  rage, 
While  the  poor  inmate  looks  around  and  smiles. 
Dart  her  fell  sting  with  poison  to  his  soul  r 
Hard  is  the  question,  and  from  ancient  days 
Hath  still  oppress'd  with  care  the  sage's  thought ; 
Hath  drawn  forth  acc^ents  from  the  poet's  lyre 
Too  sad,  too  deeply  plaintive :  por  did  e'er 
Those  chiefs  of  human  kind,  from  whom  the  light 
Of  heavenly  TVuth  first  gleam'd  on  barbarous  lands, 
Forget  this  dreadful  secret,  when  they  told 
What  wondrous  things  had  to  their  favoured  eyes 
And  ears  on  cloudy  mountain  been  rcveaPd, 
Or  in  deep  cave  by  nymph  or  power  divims, 
Portentous  oft  and  wild.     Yet  one  I  know. 
Could  I  the  speech  of  lawgivers  assume. 
One  old  and  splendid  tale  I  would  record 
With  which  the  Muse  of  Solon  in  sweet  strains 
Adoni'd  this  theme  profound,  and  rendcr'd  all 
Its  darkness,  all  its  terrours,  bright  as  noon> 
Or  gentle  as  the  golden  star  of  eve. 
Who  knows  not  Solon  ?  last,  and  wisest  far. 
Of  those  whom  Greece  triumphant  in  the  height 
Of  glory,  styl'd  her  fathers  ?  him  whose  voice 
Through  Athens  hush'd  the  storm  of  civil  wrath ; 
Taught  envious  Want  and  cruel  Wealth  to  join 
In  friendship ;  and,  with  sweet  compulsion,  tam^d 
Mincr\'a'8  eager  people  to  his  laws, 
Wiiich  their  own  goddess  in  his  breast  inspired  ? 

Twas  now  the  time  when  his  heroic  task 
Seem'd  but  perform'd  in  rain :  when  sootb'd  by  yean 


J  Of  flattering  service,  the  fond  multHade 
Hung  with  their  sudden  counsels  oo  the  breath 
Of  great  Pisistratus :  that  chief  renown'd, 
HHiom  Hermes  and  the  Idalian  queen  bad  txmin'd 
FiVen  from  his  birth  to  erery  pow<srfiil  art 
Of  pleasing  and  persuading ;  from  whose  lips 
Flow'd  eloquence,  which,  like  the  vows  of  love^ 
Could  steal  away  suspicion  from  the  bejurts 
Of  all  who  listeh'd.     Thus  from  day  to  day . 
He  won  the  general  suflfrage,  and  beheld 
Each  rival  overshadow'd  and  depressed 
Beneath  his  ampler  state :  yet  oft  comp]ain*4» 
As  one  less  kindly  treated,  who  had  hop'd 
To  merit  fiivour,  but  submits  perforce 
To  find  another's  services  preferred. 
Nor  yet  relaxeth  aught  of  faith  or  zeaL 
Then  tales  were  scjitter'd  of  his  envious  foeSt 
Of  sQares  that  watch'd  his  fame,  of  daggers  aim'd 
Against  his  life.     At  last  with  trembling  limbs, 
His  hair  difi'us'd  and  wild,  his  garments  loose. 
And  stain'd  with  blood  from  self-ioAicted  wounds, 
He  btvnst  into  the  public  place,  as  there. 
There  only,  were  his  refuge ;  and  declared 
In  broken  words,  with  sighs  of  deep  regret. 
The  mortal  danger  he  had  scarce  repelPd. 
Fir'd  with  his  tragic  tale,  the  indignant  crowd. 
To  guard  his  steps,  forthwith  a  menial  band, 
Array'd  beneath  his  eye  for  deeds  of  war. 
Decree.     O  still  too  liberal  of  their  trust* 
And  oft  betray'd  by  over-grateful  love. 
The  generous  people !  Now  behold  him  fenc'd 
By  men:coary  weapons,  like  a  king, 
Forth  issuing  from  the  city  gate  at  eve 
To  seek  his  rural  mansion,  and  with  pomp 
Crowding  the  public  road.     The  swain  stops  shoit, 
And  sighs:  the  ofliicious  townsmen  atand  at  gaxe, 
Aud,  shrinking,  give  the  sullen  pageant  room. 
Yet  not  the  less  obsequious  was  his  brow; 
Nor  less  profuse  of  courteous  words  his  tongue. 
Of  gracious  gifVs  his  hand ;  the  while  by  stealth, 
Like  a  small  torrent  fed  with  evening  shouers, 
His  train  incrcas'd.     Till,  at  that  fatal  time 
.Tust  as  the  public  eye,  with  doubt  and  shame 
Startled,  began  to  question  what  it  saw. 
Swift  as  the  sound  of  earthquakes  rush'd  a  voice 
Through  Athens,  that  Pisistratus  had  fill'd 
The  rocky  citadel  with  liostile  arms. 
Had  barr'd  the  steep  ascent,  and  sate  within 
Amid  his  hirelings,  meditating  death 
To  all  whose  stubborn  necks  his  yoke  refiis'd. 
Where  then  was  Solon  ?  After  ten  long  yearn 
Of  absence,  full  of  haste  from  foreign  shores 
The  sage,  the  lawgiver,  had  now  arriv'd: 
Arriv'd,  alas !  to  see  that  Athens,  that 
Fair  temple  rais'd  by  him  and  sacred  call'd 
To  Dbcrty  and  Concord,  now  profau'd 
By  sav^e  Hate,  or  sunk  into  a  deq 
Of  slaves,  who  crouch  beneath  the  master's  sconrgc, 
And  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  court  his  chains. 
Yet  did  not  the  wise  patriot's  grief  impede 
His  virtuous  will,  nor  was  his  heart  indin'd 
One  moment  with  such  woman- like  distress 
To  view  the  transient  storms  of  civil  war. 
As  thence  to  yield  his  country  and  her  mpes 
To  all-devouring  bondage.     His  bright  helm, 
Ev*n  while  the  traitor's  impious  act  is  told. 
He  buckles  on  his  hoary  head :  he  girds 
With  mail  his  stooping  breast:  the  shield,  the  spear 
He  snatcheth ;  and  with  swift  indignant  strides 
lUc  assembled  people  seeks :  proclaims  aloud 
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ineferoonnwl:  in  tb«ir  speari 
ir  prudence  now ;  the  tjrrant  yet 

firmly  seated  on  his  tbrone, 
le  shock  of  their  united  force 
A  him  from  the  summit  of  his  pride 
ind  gnyreling  in  the  dust.    What  else 
;rt  the  lost  Athenian  name 

to  the  laughter  of  the  world 

by  guile  beneath  an  infant's  faith 

and  scom'd  ?  Away  then:  Freedom  now 

'  dwell  not  but  with  fame  in  anna: 

1  show  you  where  their  mansion  lies, 

^h  the  walks  of  Danger  or  of  Death 

Ml  to  them.  While  he  spake,  through  all 

'ded  ranks  his  quick  sagacious  eye 

;  where  no  cheerful  voice  was  heard 

aring;  no  stretch'd  arm  was  seen 

their  common  task:  bat  pale  mistrust 

sach  brow:  they  shook  their  heads,  and 

m 

L  hands  hung:  cold  sighs  and  whisperM 

ibts 

th  to  breath  stole  round.   The  sage  mean 

te 

lechless  on,  while  his  big  bosom  heav'd 

with  shame  and  sorrow :  till  at  last 
ke  forth ;  and,  '*  O  immortal  shades, 
i,"  he  exclaim'd,  **  O  Codrus,  where, 
;  ye  now  ?  behold  for  what  ye  toiPd 
ife !  behold  for  whom  ye  chose  to  die  V 
le  added ;  but  with  lonely  steps, 
d  slow,  his  silver  beard  depressed, 
em  eyes  bent  heedless  on  the  ground, 
8  silent  dwelling  he  repaired. 

the  gate,  his  armour,  as  a  man 
m  the  service  of  the  war  his  chief 
I  after  no  inglorious  toil, 
1  general  view.    One  wishful  look 
incoosctous,  toward  the  public  place 
: :  then  beneath  his  quiet  roof 

word,  without  a  sigh,  retir'd. 
3iad  the  morrow's  Sun  his  golden  rays 
!t  Hymettus  darted  o'er  the  fanes 
s  to  the  Salamioian  shores, 
!  on  Solon's  threshold  met  the  feet 
:heniaos  by  the  same  sad  care 
I  all :  than  whom  the  state  beheld 
er.     First  came  Megacles,  the  son 
dcmson,  whom  the  Lydian  king, 

unhappy  Craesus,  in  his  days 
lad  with  costly  gif^  adom'd, 
Is,  splendid  garments,  tinctur'd  webs, 
i  of  treasur'd  gold  beyond  the  lot 
Bov'reigns ;  thus  requiting  well 
itable  favour  which  erewhile 
to  his  messengers  had  shown, 

with  offerings  worthy  of  the  god 

his  throne  in  Sardis  to  revere 
telphic  shrine.     With  Megacles 
'd  his  son,  whom  Agarista  bore, 
ms  child  of  Clisthenes,  whose  hand 
n  sceptres  the  most  ancient  far 
sway'd:  but  greater  fame  he  drew 
s  control'd  by  justice,  from  the  love 
le  Muses,  and  the  unenvied  wreath 
id  Olympia  gave.     For  thither  once 
:i  steeds  the  hero  led,  and  there 
I  through  the  tumult  of  the  course 
bl  wheels.    Then  victor  at  the  goa](, 
applauses  of  assembled  Greece, 


High  on  his  car  he  stood  and  wat'd  his  arm. 
Silence  ensued !  when  straight  the  herald*s  voice 
Was  heard,  invithig  every  Grecian  youth. 
Whom  Clisthenes  content  might  call  his  son, 
To  vi^t,  ere  twice  thirty  days  were  pa.«s'd. 
The  towers  of  Sicvon.    There  the  chief  decreed, 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  following  year. 
To  join  at  Hymen's  altar,  band  in  hand 
With  his  fair  daughter,  him  among  the  guests 
Whom  worthiest  he  should  deem.  Forthwith  from  all 
The  bounds  of  Greece  the  ambitious  wooers  camet 
From  rich  Hesperea ;  from  the  Hlyrian  shore 
Where  Epidamnus  over  Adria's  surge 
Looks  on  the  setting  Sun ;  from  those  brave  tribas 
Chaoniaif  or  Molossian  whom  the  race 
Of  great  Achilles  governs,  glorying  still 
In  Troy  o'erthrt»wn ;  from  rough  Atolia,  nurse 
Of  men  who  first  among  the  Groeks  threw  off 
The  yoke  of  kings,  to  commerce  and  to  arms 
Devoted  ;  from  Thessalia's  fertile  meads. 
Where  flows  P^neus  near  the  lofty  walls 
Of  Cranonold  ;  from  strong  Eretria,' queen 
Of  all  Eubocan  cities,  who,  sublime 
On  the  steep  margin  of  Euripus,  views 
Across  the  tide  the  Marathonian  plain, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  Glory.    Athens  too^ 
Miderva's  care,  among  her  graceful  sous 
Found  equal  lovers  for  the  princely  maid : 
Nor  was  proud  Argos  wanting ;  nor  the  domes 
Of  sacred  Klis ;  nor  the  Arcadian  groves 
That  overshade  Alpheus,  echoing  oft  [band 

Some  shepherd's  song.     But  through  the  illustrious 
Was  none  who  might  with  Megacles  compare 
In  all  the  honours  of  unblemish'd  yonth. 
His  was  the  beauteous  bride :  and  now  their  sod 
Young  Clisthenes,  betimes,  at  Solon's  gate 
Stood  anxious;  leaning  forward  on  the  arm 
Of  his  great  sire,  with  earnest  eyes,  that  ask'd 
When  the  slow  hinge  would  turn,  with  restless  feet. 
And  cheeks  now  pale,  now  glowing :  for  his  henrt 
Throbb'd,  full  of  bursting  passions,  anger,  grief 
With  scorn  embitter'd,  by  the  generous  boy 
Scarce  understood,  but  which,  like  noble  seed^i. 
Are  destin'd  for  his  country  and  himself. 
In  riper  years  to  bring  forth  fniits  divine 
Of  liberty  and  glory.     Next  appear'd 
Two  brave  companions,  whom  one  mother  bore 
To  different  lords ;  but  whom  the  better  ties 
Of  firm  esteem  and  friendship  rendered  more 
Than  brothers :  first  Miltiadcs,  who  drew 
From  godlike  JEacus  his  ancient  line ; 
That  .£acus  whose  unimprach'd  renown 
For  sanctity  and  justice  won  the  lyre  , 

Of  elder  bards  to  celebrate  him  thron'd 
In  Hades  o'er  the  dead,  where  his  decrees 
The  guilty  soul  within  the  burning  gates 
Of  1*artarus  compel,  or  send  the  good 
To  inliabit  with  eternal  health  and  peace 
The  vallies  of  Elysium.     From  a  stem 
So  sacred,  ne'er  could  worthier  scion  spring 
Than  this  Miltiades ;  whose  aid  erelong 
The  chiefs  of  Thrace,  already  on  their  ways 
Sent  by  the  inspir'd  foreknowing  maid  who  sits 
Upon  the  Delphic  tripod,  shall  implore 
To  wield  their  sceptre,  and  the  rural  wealth 
I  Of  fruitful  Chersonesus  to  protect 
With  arms  and  laws.     But,  nothing  careful  now, 
,  Save  for  his  iiijur'd  country,  here  he  stands 
In  deep  solicitude  With  CVmon  joiii'd : 
Unconso«iua  both  what  widely  diffbrent  lots 
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Await  then,  taught  by  Nature  as  they  are 

To  kixnr  one  oommon  good,  one  common  ilL 

For  Cymon  not  his  valonr,  not  his  birth 

DerivM  from  Cbdms^  not  a  thousand  gifts 

Dralt  round  him  with  a  wise,  benignant  hand. 

No,  not  the  Olympic  olive  by  himself 

From  his  own  brow  transferred  to  sooth  the  mind 

Of  this  Pisistratos,  can  long  preserve 

From  the  fell  envy  of  the  tyrant's  sons, 

And  their  assassin  dagger.     But  if  Death 

Obscure  upon  his  gentle  steps  attend. 

Yet  Fate  an  ample  recompense  prepares 

In  his  victorious  son,  that  other  great 

Miltiades,  who  o'er  the  very  throne 

Of  gbry  shall  with  Time's  assiduous  hand' 

In  adamantine  characters  engrave 

The  name  of  Athens ;  and,  by  freedom  arm'd 

'Gainst  the  gigantic  pride  of  Asians  king, 

Shall  all  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  old 

Surmount,  of  Hercules,  of  all  who  sail'd 

From  Tb^saly  with  Jason,  alt  who  fought 

For  empire  or  for  fame  at  Thebes  or  Troy. 

Such  were  the  patriots  who  within  the  porch 
Of  Solon  had  assembled.     But  the  gate 
Now  opens,  and  across  the  ample  floor 
Straight  they  proceed  into  an  op««  space 
Bright  with  the  beams  of  mom :  a  verdant  spot. 
Where  stands  a  rural  altar,  jHl'd  with  sods 
Cut  from  the  grassy  turf,  and  girt  with  wreaths 
Of  branching  palm.    Here  Solon's  self  they  fuond 
Clad  in  a  robe  of  purple  pure,  and  deck'd 
With  leaves  of  olive  on  his  reverend  brow. 
He  bow'd  before  the  altar,  and  o'er  cakes 
Of  bariey  from  two  earthem  vessels  pour'd 
Of  honey  and  of  milk  a  plenteous  stream ; 
Calling  meantime  the  Muses  to  accept 
His  simple  offering,  by  no  victim  ting'd 
With  blood,  nor  sullied  by  destroying  fire. 
But  such  as  for  himself  Apollo  claims 
In  his  own  Delos,  where  his  favourite  haunt 
Is  thence  the  Altar  of  the  Pious  nam'd. 
Unseen  the  guests  drew  near,  and  silent  ▼iew'd 
That  worship ;  till  the  hero  priest  his  eye 
Turn*d  toward  a  seat  on  which  prepaid  there  lay 
A  branch  of  laurel^    Then  his  friends  confessed 
Before  him  stood.    Backward  his  step  he  drew. 
As  loth  that  care  or  tumult  should  approach 
Those  early  rites  divine :  but  soon  their  looks, 
So  anxious,  and  their  hands,  held  forth  with  such 
Desponding  gesture,  bring  him  on  perforce 
To  speak  to  their  affliction.    **  Are  ye  come," 
He  cried,  **  to  mourn  with  me  this  oommon  shame  ? 
Or  ask  ye  some  new  effort  which  may  break 
Our  fetters  ?  Know  then,  of  the  public  cause 
Not  for  yon  traitor's  cunning  or  his  might 
Do  I  despair :  nor  could  I  wish  from  Jove 
Aught  dearer,  than  at  this  late  hour  of  life. 
As  once  by  laws,  so  now  by  strenuous  arms» 
From  impious  violation  to  assert 
The  rights  our  fathers  left  us.    But,  alas ! 
What  arms  ?  or  who  shall  wield  them  ?  Ye  beheld 
The  Athenian  people.     Many  bitter  days 
Must  pass,  and  many  wouncb  from  cruel  pride 
Be  felt,  ere  yet  their  partial  hearts  find  room 
For  just  resentment,  or  their  hands  endure 
To  smite  this  tyrant  brood,  so  near  to  all 
Their  hopes,  so  oft  admir'd,  so  long  belov'd. 
That  time  will  come,  however.    Be  it  yours 
To  watch  its  fietir  approach,  and  urge  it  on 
With  honest  prudcaca :  ne  it  ill  b^iaomt  I 


Again  to  supplicate  the  nnwillkig  cnmd. 

To  rescue  fiom  a  vile  deceivcf's  hold 

That  envied  power  which  once  with  eager  scat 

They  offcr'd  to  myself;  nor  can  I  plunge 

In  counsels  deep  and  various,  nor  prepare 

For  distant  wan,  thus  feulteriag  aa  I  tread 

On  life^  lost  verge,  ere  long  to  join  the  sbadef 

Of  Minos  and  Lycorgus.    Bat  behold 

^liat  care  employs  me  now.    My  vowf  I  pay 

To  the  sweet  Muses,  teachers  of  my  youth. 

And  solace  of  my  age.     If  right  I  deem 

Of  the  still  voice  that  whispers  at  my  heart. 

The  immortal  sisters  have  noC  quite  withdrawn 

Their  old  harmonious  influence.    Let  your  toojacs 

With  sacred  silence  &vour  what  I  speak. 

And  haply  shall  my  faithful  lips  be  taught  ^ 

To  unfold  celestial  counsels,  which  may  arm 

As  with  impenetrable  steel  yoar  breasts 

For  the  long  strife  before  you,  and  repel 

The  darts  of  adverse  Fate."   He  said,  and  snatrh'd 

The  laurel  bough,  and  sate  in  silence  down, 

Fix'd,  wrapp'd  in  solemn  musing,  full  before 

The  Sun,  who  now  from  all  his  radiant  orb 

Drove  the  grey  clouds,  and  poor*d  his  genial  lt|;hl 

(Upon  the  breast  of  Solon.    Solon  raised 
Aloft  the  leafy  rod,  and  thus  began. 

• "  Ye  beauteous  offspring  of  Olympian  Jove 
And  Memory  divine,  Pierian  maids, 
Hear  me,  propitious.    la  the  mom  of  life. 
When  hope  shone  bright,  and  all  the  prospect  stailVI, 
To  your  sequester'd  mansion  oft  my  steps 
Were  tum'd,  O  Muses,  and  within  your  gate 
My  offerings  paid.    Ye  taught  me  then  with  stiaidi 
Of  flowing  harmony  to  soften  War's 
Dire  voice,  or  in  fair  colours,  that  might  cham 
The  public  eye,  to  clothe  the  form  austere 
Of  Civil  Counsel.    Now  my  feeble  age     , 
Neglected,  and  supplanted  of  the  hope 
On  which  it  leaned,  yet  sinks  not,  but  to  yon. 
To  your  mild  wisdom  flies,  refuge  belov'd 
Of  solitude  and  silence.    Ye  can  teach 
The.  visions  of  my  bed  whatever  the  gods 
In  the  rude  ages  of  the  world  inspir'd. 
Or  the  first  heroes  acted :  ye  can  make 
The  morning  light  more  gladsome  to  my  sense^ 
Than  ever  it  appeared  to  active  youth 
Pursuing  careless  pleasure :  ye  can  give 
To  thb  long  leisure,  these  unheeded  hoursy 
A  labour  as  sublime,  as  when  the  sms 
Of  Athens  throng'd  and  speechless  round  ne  steed 
To  hear  pronounc'd  for  all  their  future  deeds 
The  bounds  of  right  and  wrong.    Celestial  powers, 
I  feel  that  ye  are  near  me :  and  behold. 
To  meet  your  energy  divine,  I  bring 
A  high  and  sacred  theme;  not  less  than  those 
Which  to  the  eternal  custody  of  Fame 
Your  lips  entrusted,  when  of  old  ye  deign'd 
With  Orpheus  or  with  Homer  to  frequent 
The  groves  of  Hsemus  or  the  Chian  shore. 

"  Ye  know,  harmonious  maids,  (for  what  of  all 
My  various  life  was  e'er  from  you  estrang*d  ?) 
Oft  hath  my  solitary  song  to  you 
ReveaTd  that  duteous  pride  which  tuni'd  my  stej^ 
To  willing  exile ;  earnest  to  withdraw 
From  Envy  and  the  disappointed  thirst 
Of  Lucre,  lest  the  bold  familiar  strife. 
Which  in  the  eye  of  Athens  they  upheld 
Against  her  legislator,  should  impair 
With  trivial  doubt  the  reverence  of  his  lawf^ 
To  £gypt  therefore  through  the  .£gean  isIq 
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e  I  steei'd,  and  by  the  banks  of  Nile 
CajMpua.    Thence  the  halloWd  domes 
jid  the  rites  to  Isb  paid, 
and  in  her  temple's  silent  coart8» 
many  changing  moonsy  attentive  heard 
■able  Sonchis,  while  his  tongue 
w  midnight  the  deep  stoiy  told 
K>  represents  whatever  has  been, 
iball  be ;  whose  mysterious  veil 
I  hand  hath  ever  3ret  removed, 
xhorted,  southward  to  the  walls 
iass*d,  the  city  of  the  Smi, 
yoftUifiil  god.    'Twas  there  amid 
a  and  sages,  who  the  live-long  night 
e  dread  movements  of  the  starry  sphere, 
I  wondrous  fables  half  disclose 
ts  of  the  elements,  'twas  there 
it  Pwnophis  taught  my  raptur*d  ears 
>  of  old  Atlantis,  of  her  chiefe, 
mre  laws,  the  first  which  Earth  obey'd. 
ay  bosom  sunk  the  noble  tale ; 
I,  while  I  listen'd,  did  my  mind 
rith  what  delight  her  own  free  lyre 
metime  for  an  Attic  audience  raise 
t  lofty  scene,  and  from  their  tombs 
t  those  ancient  demigods  to  speak 
!  and  the  hidden  Providence 
t  among  mankind.    Bat  yet  meantime 
:ic  pomp  of  Ammon*s  gloomy  sons 
ess  pleasing.    With  contempt  I  gaz*d 
ame  garb  and  those  unvarying  paths 
the  double  yoke  of  king  and  priest 
ip*d  the  sullen  race.   At  last,  with  hymns 
our  own  Pallas  and  the  gods 
nl  Greece,  a  glad  farewell  I  gave 
,  and  befiwe  the  southern  wind 
ly  full  sails.  What  climes  I  then  survey'd, 
tuoes  I  encounter^  in  the  realm 
IS  or  upon  the  Cypriaii  shore, 
»,  who  prompts  my  bosom,  doth  not  now 
hat  I  reveal.    But  when  at  length 
I  the  Sun  returning  from  the  south 
r'd  with  fiowen  the  verdant  Earth  and  fOl'd 
es  with  music,  pleas'd  I  then  beheld 
of  those  long  errours  drawing  nigh. 
I  said,  will  I  sit  down  within 
t  of  Athens,  till  my  feet  have  trod 
m  soil,  have  pierc'd  those  reverend  haunts 
Law  and  Civil  Concord  issued  forth 
thdr  ancient  home,  and  still  to  Greece 
est,  loftiest  discipline  proclaim, 
where  Aronisus,  mart  of  wealthy  ships, 
beneath  fam*d  Cnossus  and  her  towers 
hit  handmaid  of  a  stately  queen, 
[  my  prow,  and  thence  with  eager  steps 
of  Minos  enter'd.    O  ye  gods, 
^ht  the  leaders  of  the  simpler  time 
m  words  to  curb  the  untoward  will 
Is,  how  within  that  generous  isle 
thie  triumphs  of  your  power  displayed 
It !  Those  splendid  merchants,  loi^ 
and  the  sea,  with  what  delight 
m  at  their  public  meal,  like  sons 
me  household,  join  the  plainer  sort 
ealth  was  only  freedom !  whence  to  these 
ft  and  to  those  fintastic  Pride, 
.  strange ;  but  noble  Concord  still 
the  strength  untam'd,  the  rustic  faith, 
irst  fisthcrs.    Then  the  growing  race, 
sing  to  behold  them  in  their  fcbwols. 


Their  sports,  their  labours,  ever  placed  within, 

0  shade  of  Minos,. thy  controlling  eye ! 
Here  was  a  docile  band  in  tunefiil  tones 
Thy  laws  pronouncing,  or  with  lofty  hywna 
Praising  the  bounteous  gods,  or,  to  preserve 
Their  country's  heroes  from  oblivious  night, 
Resoundmg  what  the  Muse  inspired  of  old ; 
There,  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  others  met. 
In  heavy  armour  through  the  heats  of  noon 

To  march,  the  rugged  mountains  height  to  climb 

With  measured  swiftness,  from  the  hard-bent  bow 

To  send  resistless  arrows  to  their  mark. 

Or  for  the  fame  of  prowess  to  contend. 

Now  wrestling,  now  with  fists  and  staves  opposed* 

Now  with  the  biting  fiilchion,  and  the  fence 

Of  brazen  shields ;  while  still  the  warbling  flute 

Presided  o'er  the  combat,  breathing  strains 

Grave,  solemn,  soft;  and  changing  headlong  spite 

To  thoughtful  resolution  cool  and  clear. 

Such  I  beheld  those  islanders  renown'd. 

So  tutor'd  from  their  birth  to  meet  in  war 

Each  bold  invader,  and  in  peace  to  guard 

That  living  flame  of  reverence  for  their  laws 

Which,  nor  the  storms  of  fortune,  nor  the  flood 

Of  foreign  wealth  difhi8*d  o'er  all  the  land, 

CouM  quench  or  slacken.    First  of  human  namca 

In  every  Cretan's  heart  was  Minos  still ; 

And  holiest  far,  of  what  the  Sun  surveys 

Through  his  whole  course,  were  those  primeval  seats 

Which  with  religious  footsteps  he  had  taught 

Their  sires  to  approach ;  the  wild  I^ctaean  cave 

Where  Jove  was  bom ;  the  ever-verdant  meads 

Of  Ida,  and  the  spacious  grotto,  where 

His  active  youth  he  pass'd,  and  where  his  thronA 

Yet  stands  mysterious ;  whither  Minos  came 

Each  ninth  returning  year,  the  king  of  gods 

And  mortals  there  in  secret  to  consult 

On  justice,  and  the  tables  of  his  law 

To  inscribe  anew.     Oft  also  with  like  zeal 

Great  Rhea's  mansion  from  the  Cnossian  gates 

Men  visit ;  nor  less  oft  the  antique  fane 

Built  on  that  sacred  spot,  along  the  banks 

Of  shady  Theron,  where  benignant  Jove 

And  his  majestic  consort  join'd  their  hands 

And  spoke  their  nuptial  vows.     Alas !  'twas  there 

That  the  dire  fame  of  Athens  sunk  in  bonds 

1  first  receiv'd  ;  what  time  an  annual  feast 

Had  summon'd  all  the  genial  country  round, 

By  sacrifice  and  pomp  to  bring  to  mind 

That  first  great  spousal ;  while  the  enamoured  youths 

And  virgins,  with  the  priest  before  the  shrine, 

Observe  the  same  pure  ritual,  and  invoke 

The  same  glad  omens.    There,  among  the  crowd 

Of  strangers  from  those  naval  cities  drawn 

Which  deck,  like  gems,  the  island's  northern  shore, 

A  merchant  of  lEgina.  I  describ'd. 

My  ancient  host.     But,  forward  as  I  sprung 

To  meet  him,  he,  with  dark  dejected  brow, 

Stopp'd  half-averse ;  and,  *  O  Athenian  guest,' 

He  said,  *  art  thou  in  Crete  ;  these  joyful  rites 

Partaking?  Know  thy  laws  are  blotted  out : 

Thy  country  kneels  before  a  tjmint's  throne.' 

He  added  names  of  men,  with  hostile  deeds 

Disastrous ;  which  obscure  and  indistinct 

1  heard  :  for,  while  he  spake,  my  heart  grew  cold 
And  my  eyes  dim :  the  altars  and  their  train 

No  more  were  present  to  me :  how  I  far'd. 
Or  whither  tum'd,  I  know  not ;  nor  recall 
Aught  of  those  moments  other  than  the  sense 
Of  one  who  straggles  i«  oppressive  sleqp. 
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And,,  from  the  (oils  of  tome  distressful  dream 
To  brrak  away,  with  palpitating  heart. 
Weak  limbs,  and  temples  bath'd  in  death-like  dew. 
Makes  many  a  painful  effort     When  at  last 
The  Sun  and  Nature's  face  again  appeared, 
Not  far  I  found  mc ;  where  the  public  patb, 
Winding  through  cypress  grorres  and  swelling  meads, 
From  Cnossus  to  the  cave  of  Jove  asctmds. 
Heedless  I  followed  on ;  till  soon  the  skirts 
Of  Ida  rose  before  me,  and  the  vault 
Wide-opening  pierced  the  mountain's  rocky  side. 
Entering  within  the  threshold,  on  the  ground 
I  flung  me,  sad,  faint,  overworn  with  toil." 


THB 
BEGINHINO  OF  THE  VOURTH  BOQK 

Ot  THB 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

lf.DCC.LXX. 

Ohb  effort  more,  one  cheerful  sally  more. 
Our  destined  course  will  finish.     And  in  peace 
Til  en  for  an  offering  sacred  to  the  powers 
Who  lent  us  graciotis  guidance,  we  will  then 
Inscribe  a  monument  of  deathless  praise, 
O  my  adventurous  song.     With  steady  speed 
Jiong  hast  thou,  on  an  untried  voyage  bound, 
Sail'd  between  Earth  and  ileaven :  bast  now  sur- 
vey *d, 
StretchM  out  beneath  th<«,  all  the  mazy  tracts 
Of  Passion  and  Opinion ;  like  a  waste 
Of  sands  and  flowery  lawns  and  tangling  woods, 
Where  mortals  roam  bewildered :  and  hast  now 
Exulting  soar'd  among  the  worlds  above. 
Or  hovcr'd  near  the  eternal  gates  of  Heaven, 
Jf  haply  the  discourses  of  the  gods, 
A  curious,  but  an  nnpresuming  guest. 
Thou  niight'st  partake,  and  carry  back  some  strain 
Of  divine  wisdom,  lawful  to  repeat. 
And  apt  to  be  conceivM  of  man  below. 
A  different  task  remains ;  the  secret  paths 
Of  early  genius  to  explore :  to  trace 
Those  haunts  where  Fancy  her  predestin*d  sons. 
Like  to  the  demigods  of  old,  doth  nurse 
Remote  fn)m  e^  cs  profane.     Ye  happy  souU 
Who  now  her  tender  discipline  obey. 
Where  dwell  ye  ?  What  wild  rive/s  brink  at  eve 
Imprint  your  steps  ?  ^Vhat  solemn  groves  at  noon 
Use  ye  to  visit,  often  breaking  forth 
In  rapture  'mid  your  dilatory  walk, 
Or  musing,  as  in  slumber,  on  the  green  ? 
—Would  I  again  were  with  you !  -—O  ye  dales 
Of  T5me,  and  ye  most  ancient  woodlands  j  where. 
Oft  as  the  giant  flood  obliquely  strides. 
And  his  banks  open,  and  his  lawns  extend. 
Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  view 
Presiding  o'er  the  scene  some  rustic  tower 
Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands : 
O  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  tlie  mossy  falls 
Of  solitary  Wensbf.ck's  limpid  stream ; 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  scats 
Belov'd  of  old,  and  tliat  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer'^  day, 


I  wander'd  through  your  calm  recesies,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 

Nor  will  I  e'er  foi^get  you.  .  Nor  shall  e*er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  daws 
Of  life,  and  fix'd  the  colour  of  my  mind 
For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  boors  of  mom. 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  dlvina 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  io  viilue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  vci^ ; 
The  themes  which  now  expect  us.     Ftn*  thus  tar 
On  general  habits,  and  on  arts  which  grow 
Spontaneous  in  the  minds  of  all  mankmd. 
Hath  dwelt  our  argument ;  and  how  self-taught, 
Though  seldom  conscious  of  their  own  employ. 
In  Nature's  or  in  Fortune's  changeful  scene 
Men  learn  to  judge  of  beauty,  and  acquin; 
Those  forms  set  op,  as  idols  in  the  soul 
For  love  and  zealous  praise.     Yet  indistinct, 
In  vulgar  bosoms,  and  unnotic'd  lie 
These  pleasing  stores,  unless  the  casual  force 
Of  things  external  prompt  the  heedless  mind 
To  recognize  her  wealth.     But  some  there  are 
Conscious  of  nature,  and  the  rule  which  man 
O'er  nature  holds :  some  who,  within  themseiT» 
Retiring  from  the  trivial  scenes  of  chance 
And  moftientary  passion,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fair  exemplars  of  the  mind; 
Review  their  features ;  scan  the  secret  laws 
Which  bind  them  to  each  other :  and  display 
By  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  sense 
Of  all  the  world  their  latent  charms  display  : 
Even  as  in  Nature's  frame  (if  such  a  word, 
If  such  a  word,  so  bold,  may  from  the  lip» 
Of  man  proceed)  as  in  this  outward  framtf 
Of  things,  the  Great  Artificer  portrays 
His  own  immense  idea.     Various  names 
These  among  mortals  bear,  as  various  signs 
They  use,  and  by  peculiar  organs  speak 
To  human  sense.     There  are  who  by  the  flight 
Of  air  through  tubes  with  moving  stops  distinc^ 
Or  by  extended  chords  in  measure  taught 
To  vibrate,  can  assemble  powerful  sounds 
Expressing  every  temper  of  the  mind 
From  every  cause,  and  charming  all  the  soul 
With  passion  void  of  care.     Others  mean  timt 
The  rugged  mass  of  metal,  wood,  or  stone. 
Patiently  taming ;  or  with  easier  hand 
Describing  lines,  and  with  more  ample  scope 
rnitiiig  colours ;  can  to  general  sight 
Produce  those  permanent  and  perfect  forms, 
Tliose  cliaracters  of  heroes  and  of  gods. 
Which  from  the  crude  materials  of  the  world 
Their  own  high  minds  created.     But  the  chief 
Are  poets;  eloquent  men,  who  dwell  on  Earth 
To  clothe  whatever  the  soul  admires  or  loves 
With  language  and  with  numbers.     Hence  to  these 
A  field  is  opeo'd  wide  as  Nature's  sphere; 
Nay,  wider:  various  as  the  sudden  acts 
0{  human  wit,  and  vast  as  the  demands 
Of  humau  will.     The  bard  nor  length,  nor  depths 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.     To  eyes,  to  ears, 
To  erery  organ  of  the  copious  mind. 
He  offereth  all  its  treasures.     Him  the  houn. 
The  seasons  him  obey:  and  changeful  Time 
Sees  him  at  will  keep  measure  with  his  flight. 
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.    To  enhance  his  toil, 
om  the  uttermofft  extent 
Sod  hath  taught  him,  every  form 
mer;  and  all  beside 
IS.     His  prevailing  hand 
il  essence,  life  and  sense 
function  of  the  soul, 
him  obsequious  lies, 
sive  heap ;  and  as  he  wills, 
^ction  he  assigns 
»,  their  just  degrees : 
iar  honours;  whence  the  race 
•le  his  delightful  world, 
according  to  themselves, 
the  uncertain  sons  of  Rarth| 
his  delightful  world 
ess  beauty  doth  resign. 


r  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS 


IX  TWO  BOOKf. 


)OK  THE  FIRST. 

ODE  L 
PREFACE. 

nt  hilloc  laid, 

elms,  a  friendly  shade, 

tiling  stream, 

Latin  lyre, 

:  will  I  retire 

8  noootide  beam. 

my  lonely  bower, 

•ee  from  many  a  flowcp 

Jmy  dews: 

ings,  "  the  gems  arc  bom, 

en  robe  adorn, 

breath  diffuse." 

!  may  no  rude  storm 
cene  deform, 

gladsome  toils ; 
Is  unsullied  spring, 

sunshine  court  thy  wing 
osial  spoils. 

ise  hereafter  fail 
rcr  thee  to  hail ; 
the  strains! 
Nature  frame 
1  your  arts  the  same, 
I  and  your  pains. 

iy,  sylvan  scenes, 
od  flowery  greens 
fluted  plays ; 
desert  or  the  air, 
eagles  triumph  th«re| 

t^Hmytrayk 


Nor  where  the  boding  raven  chants, 
Nor  near  the  owl's  unhallowed  haunts 

Will  she  her  cares  employ; 
But  flies  from  ruins  and  from  tombs, 
From  Superstition's  horrid  glooms. 

To  day-light  and  to  joy. 

Nor  will  she  tempt  the  barren  waste  ; 
Nor  deigns  the  lurking  strength  to  taste 

Of  any  noxious  thing ; 
But  leaves  with  M^om  to  Env^^'s  use 
The  insipid  nightshade's  baneful  juice. 

The  nettle's  sordid  sting. 

From  all  which  Nature  fairest  knows. 
The  vernal  blooms,  the  summer  row, 

She  draws  her  blameless  wealth ; 
And,  when  the  generous  task  is  done. 
She  consecrates  a  double  boon. 

To  pleasure  and  to  health. 


ODE  IL    No.  I. 

FOR  THE  WINTER  SOLSTICE. 

D£t.  M,  M.DCCXL*. 

Now  to  the  utmost  southern  goal 

The  Sun  has  trac'd  his  annual  way. 
And  backward  now  prepares  to  roll. 

And  bless  the  North  with  earlier  day. 
Prone  oA  Potosi's  lofty  brow. 
Floods  of  sublimer  splendour  flow, 

Ripeiung  the  latent  seeds  of  gold. 
Whilst,  panting  in  the  lonely  shade. 
The  afflicted  Indian  hides  his  head. 

Nor  dares  the  blaze  of  noon  behold. 

But  lo  I  on  this  deserted  coast, 

How  faint  the  light !  how  chill  the  air ! 
Lo !  arm'd  with  whirlwind,  hail,  and  frost, 

Fierce  Wmter  desolates  the  year. 
The  fields  resign  theircheprful  bloom  ; 
No  more  the  breezes  breathe  perfume  j 

No  more  the  warbling  waters  roll : 
Deserts  of  snow  fatigue  the  eye ; 
Successive  tempests  bloat  the  sky, 

And  gloomy  damps  oppress  the  soul. 

But  let  my  drooping  genius  rise. 

And  hail  the  Sun's  remotest  ray : 
Now,  now  he  climbs  the  northern  skies, 

To  morrow  nearer  than  to  day. 
Then,  louder  howl  the  stormy  waste. 
Be  sand  and  ocean  worse  defac'd. 

Yet  brighter  hours  are  on  the  wing. 
And  Fancy,  through  the  wintery  gloom. 
Radiant  with  dews  and  flowers  in  bloom. 

Already  hails  the  emerging  Spring. 

O  fountain  of  the  golden  day, 

Could  mortal  vows  but  urge  thy  speed. 

How  soon,  before  the  vernal  ray, 
Should  each  unkindly  damp  recede ! 

■  This  Ode  was  afterwards  entirely  altered ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  poem.  The  reader 
will  not  bedlspleased  to  see  it  M  it  was  originally 
written.     N, 
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How  soon  each  tempest  horering  fly. 
That  now,  fermenting,  loads  the  sky, 

Prompt  on  our  heails  to  burst  amain. 
To  rend  the  forest  from  the  steep. 
And,  thundering  o'er  the  Baltic  deep, 

To  'whelm  the  merchant's  hopes  of  gain ! 

But  let  not  man's  imperfect  views, 

Presume  to  tax  wise  Nature's  laws  c 
Tii  his  with  silent  joy  to  use 

The  indulgence  of  the  sovereign  cause; 
Secure  that  from  the  whole  of  things 
Beauty  and  good  consummate  springs. 

Beyond  what  he  can  reach  to  know. 
And  that  the  Providence  of  Heaven 
Has  some  peculiar  blessing  giveii 

To  each  allotted  state  below. 

Ev'n  now  how  sweet  the  wintery  night 

Spent  with  the  old  illustrious  dead : 
Wliil'*,  by  the  taper's  trembling  light, 

I  seem  the  awful  course  to  tread  ; 
Where  chiefs  and  legislators  lie, 
Whose  triumphs  move  before  my  eye. 

With  every  laurel  fresh  display'd  : 
Wliile,  charm'd,  I  rove  in  classic  song. 
Or  bend  to  Freedom's  fearless  tongue, 

Or  walk  the  academic  shade. 


No.  n. 

ON  THE  WINTER  SOLSTICE* 

M.DCCXI. 

The  radiant  ruler  of  the  year 

At  length  his  wintery  goal  attains ; 
Seems  to  reverse  the  long  career, 

And  northward  bend  his  steady  reins* 
Now,  piercing  half  Potusi's  height. 
Prone  rush  the  fiery  floods  of  light 

Kipening  the  mountain's  silver  stores: 
While  in  some  cavern's  horrid  shade, 
The  panting  Indian  hides  his  head, 

And  oft  the  approach  of  eve  implores. 

But  lo,  on  this  deserted  coast 

How  pale  the  Sun  !  how  thick  the  air  < 
Mustering  his  storms,  a  sordid  host, 

liO,  Winter  desolates  the  year : 
The  fields  resign  their  latest  bloom  ; 
No  more  the  breezes  waft  perfume. 

No  more  the  streams  in  music  roll : 
But  snows  fall  dark,  or  rains  resound ; 
And,  while  great  Nature  mourns  around, 

Her  griefs  infect  the  human  souL 

Hence  the  loud  city's  busy  throngs 

Urge  the  warm  bowl  aud  splendid  fire  ^ 
harmonious  dances,  festive  songs 

Against  the  spiteful  Heaven  conspire: 
Meantime,  perhaps,  with  tender  fears 
ISome  village-dame  the  curfew  hears, 

While  round  the  hearth  her  children  play : 
At  morn  their  father  went  abroad ; 
Tlte  Moon  is  sunk,  and  deep  the  road  ^ 

t>hc  sighs^  and  wonders  at  his  stay. 


But  thou,  my  lyre,  awake,  arise. 

And  hail  the  Sun's  returning  force ; 
Even  DOW  he  climbs  the  northern  skies. 

And  Health  and  Hope  attend  his  courae. 
Then  louder  howl  the  aerial  waste. 
Be  Earth  with  keener  cold  embrac'd. 

Yet  gentle  Hours  advance  their  wing  ; 
And  Fancy,  mocking  Winter's  might. 
With  flowers  and  dews  and  streaming  light 

Ahready  decks  the  new-bom  Spring. 

O  fountain  of  the  golden  day, 

Could  mortal  vows  promote  thy  speedy 
How  soon  before  thy  vernal  ray 

Should  each  unkindly  damp  recede ! 
How  soon  each  hovering  tempest  fly. 
Whose  stores  for  mischief  arm  the  sky. 

Prompt  on  our  heads  to  burst  amain, 
To  rend  the  forest  from  the  steep. 
Or,  thundering  o'er  the  Baltic  deep. 

To  'whelm  the  merchant's  hopes  of  gain  I 

But  let  not  man's  unequal  views 

Presume  o'er  Nature  and  her  laws: 
Tis  his  with  grateful  joy  to  use 

The  indulgence  of  the  sovran  cause  ; 
Secure  that  health  and  beauty  springs 
Through  this  majestic  frame  of  things. 

Beyond  what  he  can  reach  to  know  ; 
And  that  Heaven's  all-subduing  will. 
With  good  the  progeny  of  ill, 

Attempereth  every  state  below. 

How  pleasing  wears  the  wintery  night«^ 

Spent  with  the  old  illustrious  dead ! 
While,  by  the  taper's  trembling  light, 

I  seem  those  awful  scenes  to  tread 
^lierc  chiefs  or  legislators  lie. 
Whose  triumphs  move  before  my  eye 

In  arms  and  antique  pomp  array'd  ; 
While  now  I  taste  the  Ionian  song. 
Now  bend  to  Plato's  godlike  tongue 

Resounding  through  the  olive  shade. 

But  should  some  cheerful,  equal  friend 

Bid  leave  the  studious  page  a  while. 
Let  Mirth  on  Wisdom  then  attend. 

And  social  Ease  on  learned  Toil. 
Then  while,  at  Love's  uncareful  ^rine^ 
Each  dictates  to  the  god  of  wine 

Her  name,  .whom  all  his  hopes  obey, 
What  flattering  dreams  each  bosom  warin. 
While  absence,  heightening  every  cham^* 

Invokes  the  slow  returning  May  1 


May,  thou  delight  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

When  will  thy  genial  star  arise  ? 
The  auspicious  mom,  which  gives  thee  biitl^ 

Shall  bring  Eudora  to  my  eyes. 
Wiihiu  her  sylvan  haimt  behold. 
As  in  the  happy  garden  old. 

She  moves  like  that  primeval  fair; 
Thither,  ye  silver-sounding  lyres. 
Ye  tender  smiles,  ye  chaste  desires. 

Fond  hope  and  mutual  faith,  repair* 

And  if  believing  Love  can  read 

His  better  omens  in  her  eye. 
Then  shall  my  fears,  O  charming  maidy 

And  every  pain  of  absence  die : 
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U  my  jocund  harp,  attun'd 
lie  ear,  with  sweeter  sound 
t  the  fi«e  Horatian  song : 
t  shall  listen  to  my  tale, 
>  dovn  the  bordering  vale 
[uid  melody  prolong. 


ODE  III. 


TOAFRICND, 

mrsuccBssFUL  in  lots. 

ly  PhsBdria,  if  to  find 
ealth  can  female  wishes  gain, 
distnrb*d  yoar  thoaghtful  mind, 
:  one  serious  moment's  pain, 
lare  said  that  all  the  rules, 
iM  of  moralists  and  schools, 
"ery  useless,  very  vain. 

haps  mistake  the  case — 

ough  with  this  heroic  air, 

that  holds  a  nobler  chase, 

r  the  tender  loss  to  bear, 

your  heart  renounce  your  tongue  ? 

t  my  censure  strangely  wrong 

nt  it  such  a  slight  affiiir  ? 

sper  gilds  the  shaded  sky, 
^'ou  seek  the  well-known  grove^ 
I  see  3rou  cast  your  eye 
>  the  morning  scenes  of  \6ve : 
rang  word  you  heard  her  say, 
e  look,  her  graceful  way, 
roar  struggling  fancy  move. 

mc,  is  your  soul  entire  ? 
Isdom  calmly  hold  her  throne  f 
yoa  question  each  desire, 
I  remain,  and  that  begone  f 
■If-starting  from  your  eye  ? 
iig  blush  you  know  not  why  } 
.ling  sigh,  nor  stifled  groan ) 

1  this  unmanly  mood ! 

ire  the  hoary  churl  appears, 

ad  hath  setz'd  the  favourite  good 

you  reserv'd  for  happier  years: 

ie  by  side,  the  blushing  maid 

om  his  visage,  half  afraid, 

'  the  sickly  joy  she  wears. 

an  powers  of  love  and  fame, 
aste,  harmonious  pair  behold ; 
rewaid  the  generous  flame 
rfao  barter  vows  fbr  gold. 
)f  youth,  O  tender  charms 
ed  in  a  dotard's  arms  ! 
1  price  of  beauty  sold ! 

1  to  gaze  with  looks  of  love : 

adieu,  the  venal  fair : 

•he  your  bliss  to  prove ; 

berefon;  should  sImb  prove  your  care  ? 

our  myrtle  garland  down; 

while  the  wilkiw's  crown 

ckier  omcBi  bind  yowr  hahr. 


Cy  just  escap'd  the  faithless  main, 
Thou^  driven  unwilling  on  the  land ; 

To  guide  your  favoured  stieps  again, 
Behold  your  better  genius  stand : 

Where  Truth  revolveaf  her  page  divine. 

Where  Virtue  leads  to  Honour's  shrine. 
Behold,  he  lifts  his  awful  hand. 

Fix  but  on  these  your  niling  aim. 
And  Time,  the  sire  of  manly  Care, 

Will  Fancy's  dazzling  colours  tame, 
A  soberer  dress  will  Beauty  wear : 

Then  shall  Esteem,  by  Knowledc^w  led. 

Enthrone  within  your  heart  and  head 
Some  happier  love,  some  truer  fair. 


ODE  IV. 


AFFECTED   INDIFFERENCE. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

Yes,  you  contemn  the  perjur'd  maid. 
Who  all  your  favourite  hopes  betray'd : 
Nor,  though  her  heart  should  home  return, 
Her  tuneful  tongue  its  falsehoo<l  mourn, 
Her  winning  eyes  your  faith  implore. 
Would  you  her  hand  receive  again. 
At  once  dissemble  your  disdain, 
Or  listen  to  the  syren's  theme, 
Or  stoop  to  love :  since  now  esteem, 
And  confidence,  and  friendship,  is  no  more. 

Yet  tell  me,  Phsedria,  tell  me  why. 
When,  summoning  your  pride,  you  try 
To  meet  her  looks  with  cool  neglect. 
Or  cross  her  walk  with  slight  respect, 
■<For  so  is  falsehood  best  repaid) 
Whence  do  your  cheeks  indignant  glow? 
Why  is  your  stniggling  tongue  so  slow  ? 
What  means  that  darkness  on  your  brow    , 
As  if  with  all  her  broken  vow 
You  meant  the  fair  apostate  to  upbraid } 


ODE  V. 

AGAINST  SUSPICION. 

Oh  fly !  'tis  dire  Suspicion's  mien  ; 
^nd,  meditating  plagues  unseen. 

The  sorceress  hither  bends  ; 
Behold  her  torch  in  gall  imbrued : 
Behold — her  garment  drops  with  blood 

Of  lovers  and  of  friends. 

Fly  far !  already  in  your  eyes 
I  see  a  pale  suffusion  rise ; 

And  soon  through  every  vein, 
Soon  will  her  secret  venom  spread. 
And  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  head. 

Imbibe  the  potent  stain. 

Then  many  a  demon  will  she  raise 

To  vex  your  sleep,  to  haunt  your  ways ; 

While  gleams  of  lost  delight 
Raise  the  dark  tempest  of  the  brain, 
As  lightning  shines  across  the  main 

Through  whirlwindi  and  through  night. 
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No  more  can  faith  or  candour  move  ; 
But  each  ingenuous  deed  of  love, 

\^niich  reason  would  applaud, 
Now,  smiling  o^er  her  dark  distress, 
Fancy  malignant  strives  to  dress 

like  Injury  and  Fraud. 


Farewell  to  Virtue^s  peaceful  times : 
Soon  will  you  stoop  to  act  the  crimes 

Which  thus  you  stoop  to  fear : 
Guilt  follows  guilt :  and  where  the  train 
Begins  with  wrongs  of  such  a  stain. 

What  honours  form  the  rear  I 

Tis  thus  to  work  her  baleful  power, 
Suspicion  waits  the  sullen  hour 

Of  fretfulness  and  strife. 
When  care  the  infirmer  bosom  wrings. 
Or  Eurus  waves  his  murky  wings 

To  damp  the  seats  of  life.      ^ 

But  come,  forsake  the  scene  unblessed, 
Which  first  beheld  your  faithful  breast 

To  groundless  fears  a  prey : 
Come,  where  with  my  prevailing  Isrre 
The  skies,  the  streams,  the  groves  coospy« 

To  charm  your  doubts  away. 

Throned  in  the  Sun's  descending  car. 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  fv 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ? 
What  god,  in  whispers  from  the  wood. 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ? 

O  thou,  whatever  thy  awful  name. 
Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  restrains ; 
Thou,  who  by  fair  Aifection^s  ties 
Giv*8t  us  to  double  all  our  jojrs. 

And  half  disarm  our  pains. 

Let  universal  candour  still. 

Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflecting  rill. 

Preserve  my  open  mind  j 
Nor  this  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  iqjurc  human  kind. 
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ODE  VI. 


HYMN  TO  CHEBRFULME88. 

How  thick  the  shades  of  evening  close ! 
How  pale  the  sky  witli  weight  of  snom'S ! 
Haste,  light  the  tapers,  urge  the  flre> 
And  bid  the  joyless  day  retire. 
Alas !'  in  vain  I  try  within 
To  brighten  the  deject^  scene, 
While  rous*d  by  grief  these  fiery  pains 
Tear  the  frail  texture  of  my  veins  j 
While  Winter's  voice,  that  storms  around. 
And  3ron  deep  death-belPs  groaning  sound 
Renew  my  mind's  oppressive  gloom. 
Till  starting  horrour  shakes  the  room. 

Is  there  in  Nature  no  kind  power 
To  sooth  Afl[Uction*s  lonely  hour  ? 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  dire  Disease, 
And  teach  these  wintery  sliades  to  please  ? 


Come,  Cheerfulness,  trhimpbant  &lr. 
Shine  through  the  hovering  cloud  of  care« 
O  sweet  of  language,  mild  of  mien, 
O  Virtue's  friend  and  Pleasure's  queen. 
Assuage  the  flames  that  bum  my  breast, 
Compose  my  jarring  thoughts  to  rest; 
And  while  thy  gracious  gifts  I  feel. 
My  song  shall  all  thy  praise  reveal. 

As  once  ('twas  in  Astraea's  reign) 
The  vernal  powers  renew'd  their  train, 
It  happen'd  that  immortal  Love 
Was  ranging  through  the  spheres  a]bove. 
And  downward  hither  cast  his  eye 
The  year's  returning  pomp  to  spy. 
He  saw  the  radiant  god  of  day. 
Waft  in  his  car  the  rosy  May  $ 
The  fragrant  Airs  and  genial  Hours 
Were  shedding  round  him  dews  and  flowen  j 
Before  his  wheels  Aurora  pass'd. 
And  Hesper's  golden  lamp  was  last. 
But,  fairest  of  the  blooming  throng, 
When  Health  majestic  mov'd  along. 
Delighted  to  survey  below 
The  joys  which  from  her  presence  flow. 
While  Earth  enliven'd  hears  her  voice. 
And  swains,  and  flocks,  and  fields  rejoice; 
Then  mighty  Love  her  charms  coofeas'd. 
And  soon  his  vows  inclin*d  her  breast. 
And,  known  from  that  auspicious  morn. 
Thee,  pleasing  Cheerfulness,  was  bom. 

ITiou,  Cheerfulness,  by  Heaven  designed 
To  sway  the  movements  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  fretful  passion  springs. 
Whatever  wstyward  fortune  brings 
To  disarrange  the  power  within, 
And  strain  the  musical  machine; 
Thou,  goddess,  thy  attempering  hand 
Doth  each  discordant  string  command. 
Refines  the  soil,  and  swells  the  strong  ; 
And,  joining  Nature's  general  song. 
Through  many  a  varyiug  tone  unfoldi 
The  harmony  of  human  souls. 

Fair  guardian  of  domestic  life, 
Kind  banisher  of  homebred  strife, 
Nor  sullen  lip,  nor  taunting  eye. 
Deforms  the  scene  where  thou  art  by : 
No  sickening  husband  damns  the  hour 
Which  bound  his  jojrs  to  female  power  j 
No  pining  mother  weeps  the  cares 
Which  parents  waste  on  thankless  heirs : 
The  oflScious  daughters  pleasM  attend  ; 
The  brother  adds  the  name  of  friend : 
By  thee  with  flowers  their  board  is  crown'd. 
With  songs  from  thee  their  walks  resound  ^ 
And  mom  with  welcome  lustre  shines. 
And  evening  unperceiv'd  declines. 

Is  there  a  youth,  whbse  anxious  heart 
labours  with  love's  unpitied  smart  ? 
Though  now  he  stray  by  rills  and  bowers, 
And  weeping  waste  the  lonely  hours. 
Or  if  the  nymph  her  audience  deign. 
Debase  the  story  of  his  pain 
With  slavish  looks,  discoloured  eyes, 
And  accents  faltering  into  sighs ; 
Yet  thou,  auspicious  power,  with  ease 
Canst  yield  him  happier  arts  to  pleasf. 
Inform  his  mien  with  manlier  charms, 
lustmct  his  tongue  with  noble  arms. 
With  more  commanding  passion  move. 
And  teach  the  dignity  (rf  love. 
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be  Muse  and  all  her  train, 
art  the  Muse  again : 
>  thee  may  tvell  exert 
vc  charms,  her  fondest  art, 
thee  that  pleasing  sway 
and  peopled  Heaven  obey. 
>ly's  plaintive  tongue 
later  hards  have  sung ; 
s  Homer's  ancient  might, 
torious  Pindar's  flight : 
;h  Leshian  wreath  attir'd : 
an  reeds  inspir'd : 
1^  the  glad  perfume 
.he  flowers  of  Teos  bloom  ; 
from  Ijbar's  sabine  vale 
ITS  the  enlivening  gale, 
B  calls  thy  sportive  choir, 
5rmph8,  around  his  lyre, 
ere  3ronder  pensive  sage 
aps  to  Fortune's  rage, 
ender  griefs  .<^>press'd, 
»ngenial  to  his  breast) 
sert  scenes  to  dwell, 
joyless  world  farewell, 
ids  the  autumnal  shade, 
h  the  mountain  laid 
lightly  damps  ascend 
g  storms  aloft  impend ; 
neighbpuiing  surges  roll, 
bunders  shake  the  pole: 
by  every  object  round, 
by  every  horrid  sound, 
le  for  Nature's  ways ; 
its  him  through  the  maze : 
housand  demons  rise 
empire  of  the  skies, 
and  Fate  assume  the  rod, 
t>1ot  the  throne  of  God. 
vxe  pleasing  power  I  sing, 
influence  hit]^er  bring ; 
storm,  dispel  the  gloom, 
rear  her  wonted  bloom, 
d  shades  their  sweets  exhale^ 
rell  each  opening  gale  : 
I  breast  thy  softness  pour, 
learn  the  timely  hour 
world's  benignant  laws, 
*  that  presiding  cause, 
on  discord  Beauty's  reign» 
>leasure  every  pain, 
li  hostile  form  to  rest, 
t  universe  be  bless'd. 
kose  pleasing  power  I  sing,^ 
ich  the  votive  string, 
se  I  yield  thy  name, 
thou  thy  poet's  flame : 
;  Muse  my  bosom  share, 
<  peace  intruding  Care, 
ert  thy  pleasing  power 
ip's  consecrated  hour ; 
y  Sophron  points  the  road 
Vlsdcnn's  calm  abode, 
Freedom's  ancient  cause 
source  of  Albion's  laws, 
r  all  the  generous  toil 
thy  unclouded  smile. 
>rtnne*s  stubborn  sway, 
id  Friendship  torn  away, 
Quae's  healing  spell 
at  itill  with  absence  dweil. 


Do  thou  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams 
To  such  indulgent  placid  themes. 
As  just  the  struggling  breast  may  cheer, 
i\nd  just  suspend  the  starting  tear. 
Yet  leave  that  sacred  sense  of  woe 
Which  none  but  friends  and  lovers  know. 


ODE  vn. 

ON  THE  USB  OF  POETRY. 

Not  for  themselves  did  human  kind 
Contrive  the  parts  by  Heaven  assign'd 

On  life's  wide  scene  to  play : 
Not  Scipio's  force,  nor  Qesar's  skill 
Can  conquer  Glory's  arduous  hill. 

If  Fortune  close  the  way. 

Yet  still  the  self-depending  soul. 
Though  last  and  least  in  Fortune's  roll. 

His  proper  sphere  commands ; 
And  knows  what  Nature's  seal  bestow'd^ 
And  sees,  before  the  throne  of  God, 

The  rank  in  which  he  stands. 

Ai^Tio  ti-ain'd  by  laws  the  future  age, 
Who  rescued  nations  firom  the  rage 

Of  partial,  factious  power. 
My  heart  with  distant  homage  views; 
Content  if  thou,  celestial  Muse, 

Didst  rule  my  natal  hour. 

« 

Not  far  beneath  the  hero's  feet. 
Nor  firom  the  legislator's  seat 

Stands  far  remote  the  bard. 
Though  not  with  pul)lic  terrours  croTvn'd, 
Yet  wider  shall  his  rule  be  found. 

More  lasting  his  award. 

Lycurgus  foshion'd  Sparta's  fame. 
And  Pompey  to  the  Roman  name 

Gave  universal  sway : 
Where  are  they  ? — Homer's  reverend  page 
Holds  empire  to  the  thirtieth  age, 

And  tongues  and  climes  obey. 

And  thus  when  William's  acts  divine 
No  longer  shall  from  Bourbon's  line 

Draw  one  vindictive  vow ; 
When  Sidney  shall  with  Cato  rest, 
And  Russel  move  the  patriot's  breast 

No  more  than  Brutus  now : 

Yet  then  shall  Shakspeare's  powerful  art 
O'er  every  passion,  every  heart. 

Confirm  his  awful  throne : 
Tyrants  shall  bow  before  his  laws; 
And  Freedom's,  Glory's,  Virtue's  cause. 

Their  dread  assertor  own. 


ODE  vni. 

ON  LEAVING  HOLLANII. 


Fakkwell  to  Leyden's  lonely  bound, 
The  Belgian  Muse's  sober  seat  v 

Where,  dealing  frugal  gifts  around 
To  all  the  favourites  at  her  fc*ct. 
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She  trains  the  body's  bulky  frame 

For  passive,  persevering  toils ; 
And  l«t,  from  any  prouder  aim. 
The  daring  mind  should  scorn  her  homely  spoils, 
She  breathes  maternal  fogs  to  damp  its  restless  flame. 

Farewell  the  grave,  pacific  air. 

Where  never  mountain  zephyr  blew : 
The  marshy  levels  lank  and  bare, 

Which  Pan,  which  Ceres  never  knew: 
Tlie  Naiads,  with  obscene  attire, 

Urging  in  vain  their  urns  to  flow  ; 
Wliile  round  them  chant  the  croking  choir, 
And  haply  soothe  some  lover's  prudent  woe. 
Or  prompt  some  restive  bard,  and  modulate  his  lyre. 

Farewell,  ye  nymphs,  whom  sober  care  of  gain 
'        SnatchM  in  your  cradles  from  the  god  of 
love : 
She  rendered  all  his  boasted  arrows  vain ; 
And  all  his  gifb'  did  he  in  spite  remove. 
Ye  toc^  the  slow-eyM  fathers  of  the  land. 
With  whom  dominion  steals  finom  band  to  hand, 
Unown'd,  undignify'd  by  public  choice, 
I  go  where  liberty  to  all  is  known. 
And  tells  a  monarch  on  his  tbrone, 
He  reigns  not  but  by  her  preserving  voice. 

II. 

O  my  lov'd  England,  when  with  thee 
Shall  I  sit  down,  to  part  no  more  ? 
Far  from  this  pale,  discolonr'd  sea. 

That  sleeps  upon  the  reedy  shore, 
When  shall  I  plough  thy  azure  tide  ? 

When  on  thy  hills  the  flocks  admire. 
Like  mountain  snows ;  till  down  their  side 
I  trace  the  village  and  the  sacred  spire,      [vide. 
While  bowers  and  copses  green  the  goldeq  slope  di- 

Ye  nymphs,  who  guard  the  pathless  grove, 

Ye  blue-ey'd  sisters  of  the  streams, 
With  whom  I  wont  at  mom  to  rove, 

With  whom  at  noon  I  talk'd  in  dreams: 
O!  take  me  to  your  haunts  again. 

The  rocky  spring,  the  greenwood  glade ; 
To  guide  my  lonely  footsteps  deign. 
To  prompt  my  slumbers  in  the  murmuring  shade. 
And  soothe  my  vacant  ear  with  many  an  airy  strain. 

And  thou,  my  faithful  harp,  no  longer  mourn 
Thy  drooping  master^s  inauspicious  hand: 

Now  brighter  skies  and  fresher  gales  return, 
Now  fairer  maids  thy  melody  demand. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  listen  to  my  lyre ! 

0  Phcebus,  gruardian  of  the  Apnian  choir, 
Why  sounds  not  mine  harmonious  as  thy  own. 

When  all  the  virgin  deities  above 

With  Venus  and  with  Juno  move 
In  concert  round  the  Olympian  fathers*  throne  ? 

III. 

Thee  too,  protectress  of  my  l»ys. 

Elate  with  whose  majestic  call 
Above  degenerate  Latium*s  praise. 

Above  the  slavish  boast  of  Gaul, 

1  dare  from  impious  thrones  reclaim. 
And  wanton  Sloth's  ignoble  charms. 

The  honours  of  a  poet*s  name 
To  Somers'  counsels,  or  to  Hampden's  arms, 
Tliee,  Freedom,  I  rejoin,  and  bless  tliy  genuine  flame. 


Great  citizen  of  Albion !  thee 
Heroic  valour  still  attends, 
And  useful  Science,  pleas*d  to  see 

How  Art  her  studious  toil  extends. 
While  Truth,  difihsing  finom  on  high 

A  lustre  unconfin'd  as  day, 
Fills  and  commands  the  public  eye ; 
Till,  pierc'd  and  sinking  by  her  powerful  ray, 
Tame  Faith  and  monkish  Awe,  like  nightly  de- 
mons, fly. 

Hence  t  he  whole  land  the  patriot's  ardour  shares. 

Hence  dvead  Religion  dwells  with  social  Joy ; 
And  holy  passions  and  unsullied  cares. 

In  youth,  in  age,  domest'ic  life  employ. 
O  fair  Britannia,  bail ! — ^With  partial  love 
The  tribes  of  men  their  native  scats  approve. 

Unjust  and  hostile  to  each  foreign  fkme : 

But  when  for  generous  minds  and  manly  laws 

A  nation  holds  her  prime  applause. 

Their  public  zeal  shall  all  reproof  disclaim. 


ODE  IX. 

TO    CURIO  '. 

M.DCCXLIV. 

Thrice  hath  the  spring  beheld  thy  faded  fame 
Since  I  exulting  graspM  the  tuneful  shell : 

Eager  through  endless  years  to  sound  thy  name. 
Proud  that  my  memory  with  thine  should  dwell. 

How  hast  thou  stain'd  the  splendour  of  my  choice! 

Those  godlike  forms  which  hoverM  round  thy 
voice, 

I^ws,  freedom,  glory,  whither  are  they  flown  ? 

What  can  I  now  of  thee  to  time  report. 

Save  thy  fond  country  made  thy  impious  sport. 
Her  fortune  and  her  hope  the  victims  of  thy  own  ? 

There  are,  with  eyes  untnov'd,  a^d  reckless  heart, 
Who  saw  thee  from  thy  summit  fall  thus  low. 
Who  deem'd  thy  arm  extended  hut  to  dart 
The  public  vengeance  on  tby  private  foe. 
But,  spite  of  every  gloss  of  envious  minds. 
The  owl-ey'd  race  whom  Virtue's  lustre  blinds. 
Who  sagely  prove  that  each  man  hath  his  price, 
I  still  believM  thy  aim  from  blemish  free, 
I  yet,  even  yet,  believe  it,  spite  of  thee 
And  all  thy  painted  pleas  to  grealnc:»s  and  to  vice. 

"  Thou  didst  not  dream  of  Liberty  decay'd, 
Nor  wish  to  make  her  guardian  laws  more 

But  the  rash  many,  first  by  the^  milled,     [strung: 
Bore  thee  at  length  unwillingly  a'ong." 

Rise  from  your  sad  abodes,  ye  curst  of  old. 

For  faith  deserted  or  for  cities  sold. 

Own  here  one  uutry'd,  unexampled,  deed ; 

One  mystery  of  shame  from  Curio,  learn. 

To  beg  the  infamy  he  did  not  earn,  [meed. 

And  scape  in  Guilt's  disguise  from  Viitue's  ofier'd 

For  saw  we  not  that  dangerous  pover  avow'd 
Whom  Freedom  oft  hath  found  her  mortal  bane, 

Whom  public  Wisdom  ever  strove  to  exclude. 
And  but  with  blushes  sutfereth  in  her  train  ? 

Corruption  vaunted  her  bewitchlnj?  spoils. 

O'er  court,  o'er  senate,  spread  in  i)omp  her  toils, 

'  See  the  Epistle  to  Curio. 
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And  call'd  hgwdfthe  state's  directing  soai : 
Till  Curio,  like  a  guod  magician,  try'd 
With  Eloqneoce  and  Rea^oo  at  bis  side,      [tro^ 
By  strength  of  holier  spells  the  enchantress  to  cou- 

Sooo  with  thy  ooantry's  hope  thy  feme  extends; 

The  rescued  merchant  oft  thy  words  resounds: 
Thee  and  thy  cause  the  rural  hearth  defends ; 

His  bowl  to  thee  the  grateful  sailor  crowns : 
The  leam'd  recluse,  with  awful  zeal  who  read 
Of  Grecian  heroes,  Roman  patriots  dead, 
Now  with  like  awe  doth  living  merit  scan : 
While  he,  whom  rirtue  in  his  blest  retreat 
Bade  social  ease  and  public  pas.sions  meet. 
Ascends  the  civil  scene,  and  knows  to  be  a  man. 

At  length  in  view  the  glorioes  end  appearM : 

We  saw  thy  spirit  through  the  senate  reign; 
And  Freedom's  friends  thy  instant  omen  ^eard 
Of  laws  fior  which  their  fathers  bled  in  vain. 
Wak*d  in  the  strife  the  public  Genius  rose 
More  keen,  more  ardent  from  his  long  repose : 
Deep  through  her  bounds  the  city  felt  his  call: 
Each  crowded  haunt  was  stirr'd  beneath  his  po«  or, 
And  murmuring  challeng'd  the  deoidin^  hour 
Of  that  too  vast  event,  the  hope  and  dread  of  all. 

O,  ye  good-powers!  who  look  on  human  kind. 
Instruct  the  mighty  moments  as  they  n>fl ; 
And  watch  the  fleeting  shapes  in  Curio's  mind. 

And  steer  his  passions  steady  to  the  goal. 
O  Alfred,  father  of  the  Engli<»h  name, 
O  valiant  Edward,  first  in  civil  fame, 
O  William,  height  of  pnblic  virtue  pnre, 
Bend  from  your  radiant  seats  a  .ioyfiil  eye. 
Behold  the  sum  of  all  your  laboiirs  nigh, 
Yoor  plans  of  law  complete,  your  ends  of  rule  secure. 

Twai  tbeo— >0 shame!  O  soul  from  faith  estrang'd ! 

O  Albion,  oft  to  flattering  vows  a  prey  ! 
Twas  then — ^Thy  thought  what  sudden  frenzy 
chang'd? 
What  rushing  palsy  took  thy  strength  away  ? 
Is  thb  the  man  in  Freedom's  cause  approved  ? 
The  man  so  great,  so  honoured,  so  belov'd  ? 
Whom  the  dead  envy*d,  and  the  living  bless'd  ? 
This  patient  slave  by  tinsel  bonds  alhir'd  ? 
This  wretched  suitor  for  a  boon  abjurM  ? 
Whum  those  that  fear'd  him,  scorn ;  that  trusted 
him,  detest? 

0  lost  alike  to  action  and  repose! 

With  all  that  habit  of  femi liar  fame. 
Sold  to  the  mockery  of  relentless  foes. 
And  doom'd  to  exhaust  the  dregs  of  life  in 
shame, 
To  act  with  burning  brow  and  throbbing  heart 
A  poor  deserter's  dull  explodi^  part, 
To  slight  the  favour  thou  canst  hope  no  more, 
Renounce  the  giddy  crowd,  the  N'ulgar  wind, 
Qkarge  thy  own  lightness  on  thy  country's  mind, 
And  from  her  vmce  appeal  to  each  tame  foreign 
shore. 

But  England's  sods,  to  purchase  thence  applause, 
Shall  ne'er  the  loyalty  of  slaves  pretend, 

Bj courtly  paatioos  try  the  public  cause; 
Nor  to  the  forms  of  mle  betray  the  end. 

0  race  erect !  by  manliest  passions  mov*d. 

The  laboan  which  to  virtue  stand  approv'd. 


Prompt  with  a  lover's  fondness  lo  survey ; 
Yet,  uhore  Iniustice  works  her  T;ilful  claim. 
Fierce  as  the  flight  of  Jo\*e'5  dpstroyinir  flame. 
Impatient  to  confront,  and  dreadful  to  repay. 

These  thy  heart  owns  no  lonpor.     In  their  room 
See  the  grave  queen  of  pai^oauts,  Honour,  dwell, 
Couch'd  in  thy  bosom  s  dt^ep  toniiiestuou-  gloom 

Like  some  grim  idol  in  a  sorcerer's  cell. 
T^efore  her  rites  thy  sickening  rea«5on  flew. 
Divine  Persuasion  from  thy  tongue  withdrew. 
While  Laughter  mock'd,  or  Pity  stole  a  sigh : 
Can  Wit  her  tender  movements  rightly  frame 
Where  the  prime  function  of  the  soul  is  lame  ? 
Can  Fancy's  focble  st)riijgs  the  force  of  Truth  supply  ? 

But  come :  'tis  time :  strong  Destiny  impends 

To  shut  thoe  from  the  joys  thou  hast  betray'd : 
With  princes  filPd,  the  solemn  fane  ascends. 

By  Infamy,  the  mindful  demon  sway'd. 
Tliere  vengeful  vows  for  s^uardian  laws  cflTac'd, 
From  nations  fetter'd,  and  from  towns  laid  waste, 
.     For  ever  through  the  spacious  courts  rusouod : 
Th»Te  loner  posterity's  un.Tcl  groan, 
And  the  sad  charge  of  h<  rn);irs  not  their  own. 
Assail  the  i;:ant  chiefs,  and  press  them  to  tlie  ground. 

In  sight  old  Time,  imperioi's  judge,  awaits: 

Ahovf  revenge,  or  fear,  or  pity,  just. 
He  urgeth  onward  to  those  cruilty  gates 

The  great,  the  sage,  the  hapi)y,  and  august* 
And  still  he  asks  them  of  the  hidden  plan 
Whence  every  treaty,  every  war  b^  gan, 
Evolves  their  secrets,  and  their  guilt  proclaims : 
And  still  his  hands  despoil  them  on  the  road 
Of  each  vain  wreath  by  lying  bards  bestow*d. 
And  crush  their  trophies  huge,  and  rase  their  sculp- 
tured names. 

t 

Ye  mighty  shades,  arise,  give  place,  attend : 

Here  his  eternal  mansion  Curio  seeks :    [bend, 
— IjOw  doth  proud  Went^orth  to  the  stranger 

And  his  dire  welcome  hardy  CIiff(»rd  speaks: 
"  He  comes,  whom  Fate  with  surer  arts  prepar'd 
To  accomplish  all  which  we  but  vainly  dar'd : 
Whom  o'er  the  stubborn  herd  she  taught  to  reign: 
^^^lO  sooth'd   with  gau<ly  dreams  their  raging 
Even  to  its  last  irrevocable  hour ;  [power, 

Then  baflled  their  rude  strength,  and  broke  them 
to  the  chain." 

But  ye,  whom  yet  wise  IJberty  inspires, 

A^'hom  for  her  champions  o*cr  the  worid  she 
claims, 
(TTiat  household  godhead,  whom  of  old  your  sires 
Sought  in   the   woods  of  Elbe,  and  bore  to 
Drive  ye  this  hostile  omen  far  away ;     [Thames) 
Their  own  fell  efforts  on  her  foes  repay ; 
Your  wealth,  your  arts,  your  fame,  be  her's  alone: 
Still  gird  your  swords  to  combat  on  her  side; 
Still  frame  your  laws  her  generous  test  to  abide; 
And  win  to  her  defence  the  altar  and  the  throne. 


Protect  her  from  yourselves,  ere  yet  the  flood 
Of  golden  luxury',  which  Commerce  pours. 

Hath  spread  that  selfish  fierceness  through  your 
blood. 
Which  not  her  lightest  discipline  endures : 

Snatch  from  fantastic  demagogues  her  cause: 

Dream  not  of  Numa's  manners,  Plato's  laws  : 
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A  wiser  founder,  and  a  nohler  plan, 
O  sons  of  Alfred,  were  for  you  aostgn'd : 
Bring  to  that  birthright  but  an  equal  mind, 
And  no  subiimer  lot  wUl  Fate  reserve  for  man. 


ODE  X. 


TO  THE  MUSE. 


AKENSIDFS  PO£MS. 

If  then,  from  Lovers  deoat  iecure. 
Thus  far  alone  thy  wishes  tend. 

Go ;  see  the  white-wing*d  evening  hour  . 
On  Delia's  vernal  walk  descend : 

Go,  while  the  golden  light  serene. 

The  grove,  the  lawn,  the  softcu'd  scene. 
Becomes  the  presence  of  the  rural  queen. 


Queen  of  my  songs,  harmonious  maid. 
Ah  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy  aid  } 
Ah  why  forsaken  thus  my  breast 
With  inauspicious  damps  oppressed  ? 
Where  is  the  dread  prophetic  heat. 
With  which  my  bosom  wont  to  beat  ? 
Where  all  the  bright  mysterious  dreams 
Of  haunted  groves  and  tuneful  streams. 
That  woo'd  my  genius  to  dlvinest  themes  t 

Say,  goddess,  can  the  festal  board. 
Or  young  Olympiads  form  ador'd  $ 
Say,  can  the  pomp  of  promised  fame 
Relume  thy  faint,  thy  dying  flame  ? 
Or  have  melodious  airs  the  power 
To  give  one  free,  poetic  hour  ? 
Or,  finom  amid  the  Elysian  train. 
The  soul  of  Milton  shall  I  gain, 
To  win  thee  back  with  some  celestial  strain  I 

0  powerful  strain,  O  sacred  soul ! 
His  numbers  every  sense  control : 
And  now  again  my  bosom  bums; 
The  Muse,  the  Muse  herself,  returns^ 
Such  on  the  banks  of  Tjnne,  confessed, 

1  hail'd  the  fair  immortal  guest, 
When  first  she  seal'd  me  for  her  own, 
Made  all  her  blissful  treasures  known. 

And  bade  me  swear  to  follow  her  alone* 


ODE  XI. 


ON  LOVE. — TO  ▲  FRIEND. 

No,  foolish  youth — to  virtuous  fame 

If  now  thy  early  hopes  be  vow'd, 
If  true  ambition's  nobler  flame 

Command  thy  footsteps  from  the  crowd, 
Lean  not  to  Love's  enchanting  snare; 
His  songs,  his  words,  his  looks  beware. 
Nor  join  bis  votaries,  the  young  and  fair. 

By  thought,  by  dangers,  and  by  toils. 
The  wreath  of  just  Renown  is  worn; 

Nor  will  Ambition's  awful  spoils 
The  flowery  pomp  of  Ease  adorn : 

But  Ldve  unbends  the  force  of  thought ; 

By  Love  unmanly  fears  are  taught ; 
And  Love's  reward  with  gaudy  Sloth  is  bought. 

Yet  thou  hast  read  in  tuneful  lays, 

And  heard  from  many  a  fealous  breast. 

The  pleasing  tale  of  Beauty's  praise 
In  Wisdom's  lofty  language  dressM; 

Of  Beauty,  powerful  to  impart 

Each  fmer  sense,  each  comelier  art, 
An'l  soothe  and  polish  man's  ungentle  heart* 


Attend,  while  that  harmonious  tongue 
Each  bosom,  each  desire,  C(Hninands : 

Apollo's  lute  by  Hermes  strung, 

And  touch'd  by  chaste  Minerva's  hands. 

Attend.     I  feel  a  force  divine, 

0  Delia,  win  my  thoughts  to  thine; 
That  half  the  colour  of  thy  life  is  mine. 

Yet,  conscious  of  the  dangerous  charm. 
Soon  would  I  turn  my  steps  away  ; 

Nor  oft  provoke  the  lovely  harm, 
Nof  lull  my  reason's  watchful  sway. 

But  thou,  my  friend — I  hear  thy  sighs : 

Alas !  I  read  thy  downcast  eyes ; 
And  thy  tongue  faulters;  and  thy  Gok>ur  flief. 

So  soon  again  to  meet  the  fair  ? 

So  pensive  all  this  absent  hour  ? 
— O  yet,  unlucky  youth,  beware. 

While  yet  to  think  is  in  thy  power. 
In  vain  with  friendship's  flattering  name 
Thy  passion  veils  its  inward  shame  ; 
Friendship  the  treacherous  fiiel  of  thy  flame ! 

Once  I  remember,  new  to  Love, 
And  dreading  his  tyrannic  chain, 

1  sought  a  gentle  maid,  to  prove 

^\iiat  peaceful  joys  in  friendship  reipi  j 
Whence  we  forsooth  might  safely  stand. 
And  pitying  view  the  love-sick  band, 
And  mock  the  winged  boy's  malicious  hand. 

Thus  frequent  pass'd  the  cloudless  day, 
To  smiles  and  sweet  discourse  resigned  ; 

While  I  exulted  to  survey 

One  generous  woman's  real  mind  : 

Till  Friendship  soon  my  languid  breast 

Each  night  with  unknown  cares  possessed, 
Dash'd  my  coy  slumbers,  or  my  dreams  <ltstr< 

Fool  that  I  was ! — And  now,  even  now 
While  thus  I  preach  the  Stoic  strain. 

Unless  I  shun  Olympia's  view, 
An  hour  unsays  it  all  again. 

O  friend ! — ^when  Love  directs  her  eyes 

To  pierce  where  every  passion  lies. 
Where  is  the  firm,  tlie  cautious,  or  the  wise  ? 


ODE  XII. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  HENRY  DRAKE,  BART. 

Behold,  the  Balance  in  the  sky 

Swift  on  the  wintry  sca.U*  inclines; 
To  earthy  caves  the  Dryads  fly. 

And  the  bare  pastures  Pan  resigns. 
Late  did  the  fMTuer's  fork  o'erspread 
With  recent  soil  th(*  twice-mown  mead, 

I'ainting  the  bloom  which  autumn  knows : 
He  whets  the  rusty  coulter  now, 
He  binds  his  oxen  to  the  /lough. 

And  wide  his  future  harvest  throws. 


ODES  ON  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS.    BOOK  L 
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idon'f  busy  confines  round, 
Qsingtoii's  imperial  towers, 
^gate's  rough  deaceot  profound, 
•n  heaths,  or  Kentish  bowers, 
I  pass,  I  see  approach 
ral  statesman's  eager  coach 
d  by  senatorial  cares : 
oral  nymphs  (alike  within, 
courtly  praise  to  win) 
e  their  dress,  reform  their  airs* 

t  can  now  the  country  boast, 

ke,  thy  ftwtstcps  to  detain, 

evish  winds  and  gloomy  frost 

inshtne  of  the  temper  stain  ? 

the  priests  of  Devon  grown 

JO  this  tolerating  throne, 

>ioiis  for  George's  legal  right? 

leral  freedom,  equal  law, 

;hc  glory  of  Nassau 

x>ld  Wessexian  'squire  and  knight  ? 

t  much ;  and  guess  at  least 
rhen  the  day,  which  made  us  free, 
ct  return,  that  sacred  feast 
setter  may'st  observe  with  me. 
the  sulphurous  treason  old 
^rior  part  shall  hold 
t  glad  day's  triumphal  strain  ; 
^rous  William  be  rever'd, 
untimely  accent  heard 
nes  or  his  ignoble  reign. 

lile  the  Gascon's  fragrant  wine 
modest  cups  our  joy  supplies, 
ily  thank  the  power  divine 
taide  the  chief,  the  patriot  rise  ; 
n  heroic  ease  (the  spoil 
his  youth's  Herculean  toil, 
Belgium  to  her  saviour  son) 
1  the  same  unconquer'd  zeal 
Sritannia's  injur'd  weal, 
MS  defaced,  her  shrines  o'erthrown. 

i.    The  tjrrant  from  our  shore, 

,  forbidden  demon,  fled ; 

temal  exile  bore 

ic  rage  and  vassal. dread. 

nk  the  mouldering  Gothic  reign : 

rs  came  forth,  a  liberal  train, 

by  the  people's  great  decree. 

7,  my  friend,  let  blessings  crown : 

)  the  demigod's  renown 

whom  thou  hast  that  thou  art  free. 

rake,  (for  wherefore  should  we  part 
ubiic  and  the  private  weal  ? ) 
to  her  who  swaj's  thy  heart, 
^th,  glad  fortune,  will  we  deal. 

*  Aglaia's  blooming  check, 
oft  ornaments  that  speak 
quent  in  Daphne*s  smile, 

•  the  piercing  lights  that  fly 

e  dark  heaven  of  Myrtt»'s  eyr, 
'  thy  fuicy  then  beguile. 

is.     Thy  stubborn  breast, 
rh  tooch'd  by  many  a  slighter  wound, 
full  conquest  yet  confessed, 
le  ope  fatal  cbanner  found. 


While  I,  a  true  and  ]o3ral  swain, 
My^air  Olympia's  gentle  reign 

Through  all  the  varying  seasons  own« 
Her  genius  still  my  bc^om  warms : 
No  other  maid  for  me  hath  charms. 

Or  I  have  eyes  for  her  alone. 


ODE  XIH. 

ON  LYRIC  POETRY. 

I. 

Once  more  I  join  the  Thespian  choir. 
And  taste  the  inspiring  fount  again : 

0  parent  of  the  Grecian  lyre, 
Admit  me  to  thy  powerful  strain — 

And  lo  !  with  ease  my  step  invades 
The  pathless  vale  and  opening  shades. 

Till  now  I  spy  her  verdant  seat : 
And  now  at  large  I  drink  the  sound, 
While  these  her  offspring,  listening  round. 

By  turns  her  melody  repeat. 

1  see  Anacreon  smile  and  sing. 

His  silver  t^^ses  breathe  perfume  ; 
His  cheek  displays  a  second  spring 

Of  roses  taught  by  wine  to  bloom* 
Away,  deceitful  cares,  away. 
And  let  me  listen  to  his  lay ; 

Let  me  the  wanton  pomp  enjoy. 
While  in  smooth  dance  the  light-wing'd  honrs 
Lead  round  his  lyre  its  patron  powers. 

Kind  laughter  and  convivial  joy. 

Broke  from  the  fetters  of  his  native  land, 

Devoting  shame  and  vengeance  to  her  lords. 
With  louder  impulse  and  a  threatening  hand 
The  Lesbian  patriot '  smiles  the  sounding  chords: 
Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train. 
Ye  curs'd  of  gods  and  free-bom  men, 

Ye  murderers  of  the  laws. 
Though  now  ye  glory  in  your  lust. 
Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  du$t. 
Yet  Time  and  righteous  Jove  will  judge  your  drcad^ 
ful  cause. 

n. 

But  lo,  to  Sappho's  melting  airs 

Descends  the  radiant  queen  of  love: 
She  smiles,  and  asks  what  fonder  cares 

Her  suppliant's  plaintive  measures  move : 
Why  is  my  faithful  maid  distress'd  ? 
Who,  Sappho,  wounds  thy  tender  breast ! 

Say,  flies  he  ? — Soon  he  shall  pursue: 
Shuns  he  thy  gifts? — He  soon  shall  give : 
Slights  he  thy  sorrows  ? — He  shall  grieve^ 

And  soon  to  all  thy  wishes  bow. 

But,  O  Melpomene,  for  whom 

Awakes  thy  golden  shell  again? 
What  mortal  breath  shall  e'er  presume 

To  echo  that  unbtmnded  strain  ? 
Majestic  in  the  frown  of  years. 
Behold,  the  man  of  Thebes  *  appears : 

For  some  there  are,  whose  mighty  frame 
The  hand  of  Jove  at  birth  endow'd 
VTith  hopes  that  mock  the  gazing  crowd ; 

As  eagles  drink  the  noon-tide  flauie, 

'  Alccus.        *  Pindar. 


lOff 


AKENSIDE'S  POEMS. 


While  the  dim  raren  heats  her  weaiy  wings, 
And  clamours  far  below. — Propitious  Mose, 
While  I  so  late  unlock  thy  purer  springs. 
And  breathe  whate*er  thy  ancient  airs  infuse, 
Wilt  thou  for  Albion's  sons  around 
(Ne'er  hadst  thou  audience  more  renown'd) 

Thy  charming  arts  employ, 
As  when  the  winds  from  shore  to  shore 
Through  Greece  thy  lyre's  persuasive  language 
bore. 
Till  towns  and  isles  and  seas  retumM  the  vocal  joy? 

III. 

Yet  then  did  Pleasure's  lawless  throng. 

Oft  rushing  forth  in  loose  attire. 
Thy  virgin  dance,  thy  graceful  song. 

Pollute  with  impious  revels  dire. 
O  fair,  O  chaste,  thy  echoing  shade 
May  no  foul  discord  here  invade : 

Nor  let  thy  strings  one  accent  move. 
Except  what  Earth's  untroubled  ear 
'Mid  all  her  social  tribes  may  hear, 

And  Heaven's  unerring  throne  approve* 

Queen  of  the  lyre,  in  thy  retreat  • 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Pindus  glow; 
The  vine  aspires  to  crown  thy  seat. 

And  myrtles  round  thy  laurel  grow : 
Thy  strings  adapt  their  varied  strain 
To  every  pK^sure,  every  pain. 

Which  mortal  tribes  were  bom  to  prove; 
And  straight  our  passions  rise  or  hU, 
As  at  the  wind's  imperious  call 

The  ocean  swells,  the  billows  move. 

When  Midnight  listens  o'er  the  slumbering  Earth, 

Let  me,  O  Muse,  thy  solemn  whisi)ers  hear : 
When  Morning  sends  her  fragrant  breezes  forth, 
With  airy  murmurs  touch  my  opening  ear. 
And  ever  watchful  at  thy  side. 
Let  Wisdom's  awful  suffrage  guide 

The  tenour  of  thy  lay : 
To  her  of  old  by  Jove  was  given 
To  judge  the  various  deeds  of  Earth  and  Heaven ; 
Twas  thine  by  gentle  arts  to  win  us  to  her  sway. 

IV. 

Oft  as,  to  well-eam'd  ease  resign'd, 

I  quit  the  maze  where  Science  toils. 
Do  thou  refresh  my  yielding  mind 

With  all  thy  gay,  delusive  spoils. 
But,  O  indulgent !  come  not  nigh 
The  busy  steps,  the  jealous  eye 

Of  wealthy  Care  or  gainful  Age  ; 
Whose  barren  souls  thy  joys  disdain. 
And  hold  as  foes  to  Fcason's  reigu 

Whome'er  thy  lovely  works  engage. 

When  Friendship  and  when  Ictter'd  Mirth 

Haply  partake  my  simple  board. 
Then  let  thy  blamelras  hand  call  forth 

The  music  of  the  Teian  chord. 
Or  if  invok'd  at  softer  hours, 
O !  seek  with  me  the  happy  bowers 

That  hear  Olympiads  gentle  tongue ; 
To  Beauty  link'd  with  Virtue's  train, 
To  Love  devoid  of  jealous  pain. 

There  let  the  Sapphic  lute  be  strung* 


But  when  from  Envy  and  from  Death  to  clai 
A  hero  bleeding  for  his  native  land ; 

When  to  throw  incense  on  the  vestal  flame 
Of  Liberty  my  genius  gives  command. 

Nor  Theban  voice  nor  Lesbian  lyre 

From  thee,  O  Muse !  do  I  require ; 
While  my  presaging  mind, 
Conscious  ctf  powers  she  never  kncjw, 

Astouish'd  grasps  at  things  beyond  her  view. 
Nor  by  another's  fate  submits  to  be  confin'd. 


ODE  XIV. 


TO  THE  nON.  CHARLES  TOWNSHEND: 

FROM  THE  COPimtY. 

Sav,  Townshend,  what  can  London  b*.  ast 
To  pay  thee  for  the  pleasures  lost. 

The  health  to  day  resign'd ; 
When  Spriag  from  this  her  favourite  seat 
Bade  Winter  hasten  his  retreat. 

And  met  the  western  wind  ? 

Oh  !  knew'st  thou  how  the  balmy  air. 
The  Sun,  the  azure  heavoos  prepare 

To  heal  thy  languid  frame ; 
No  more  would  noisy  courts  engage,, 
In  vain  would  lying  Faction's  rage 

Thy  sacred  leisure  claim. 

Oft  I  look'd  forth,  and  oft  admir'd  ; 
Till  with  the  studious  volume  tird 

I  sought  the  open  day ; 
"  And  sure,"  I  cry'd,  "  the  rural  gods 
Focpect  me  in  their  green  abodes. 

And  chide  my  tanly  stay." 

But,  ah  !  in  vain  my  restless  feet 
Traced  every  silent  shady  seat 

Which  knew  their  forms  of  old  : 
Nor  Naiad  by  her  fountain  laid, 
Nor  Wood-nymph  tripping  through  her  glade. 

Did  now  their  rites  unfold : 

Whether  to  nurse  some  infant  oak 
They  turn  the  slowly-tinkling  brook. 

And  catch  the  pearly  showers, 
Or  brush  the  mildew  fbom  the  woods. 
Or  paint  with  noon-tide  beams  the  buds. 

Or  breathe  on  opening  flowers. 

Such  rites,  which  they  with  Spring  renew, 
The  eyes  of  Care  can  never  view  j 

And  care  hath  long  been  mine : 
AiA  hence  ofiended  with  their  guest. 
Since  grief  of  love  my  soul  oppress'd. 

They  hide  their  toils  divine. 

But  soon  shall  thy  enlivening  tongue 
This  heart,  by  dear  affliction  wrung. 

With  noble  hope  inspire : 
Then  will  the  sylvan  powers  again 
Receive  me  in  their  genial  train. 

And  listen  to  my  lyre. 
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■i  Dryad*!  knely  ibaide 

tar  shall  be  paid, 

vHh  laurel  firam'd : 

the  inacriptioo  wilt  approve ; 

the  peace  which,  lost  by  Lo^ 

ndthip  was  leclaim'd.*' 


ODE  XV. 

TO  THB  EVENING  STAR. 

retired  the  qaccn  of  Heaven 
young  Endymion  strays: 

0  Hesper  is  it  given 

to  mle  the  vacant  sky, 
shall  to  her  lamp  supply 
earn  of  lighter  rays. 

!  while  the  starry  throng 
awe  thy  path  surrounds, 
Q  to  my  suppliant  song, 
r  now  the  vocal  sphere 
fier  thy  delighted  ear 
4X^  to  mortal  sounds. 

le  bridegroom's  genial  strain 
ill  invoke  to  shine : 
ie  bride*s  unmarried  train 
n  chant  their  flattering  vow, 
hb  lucky  torch  may  glow 
istre  pure  as  thine. 

vows  must  I  prefer 
indulgent  power, 
t  now  I  paid  my  tear 
Irmpia^s  virgin  tomb : 
Vom  thence,  in  quest  I  roam 
omela's  bower. 

1  send  thy  golden  ray, 
orest  light  above : 

se  flame  seduce  to  stray 
If  or  steep  lie  hid  for  harm : 
■rhere  Music's  healing  charm 
othe  aflaicted  love. 

by  many  a  grateful  song 
Her  seasons  vow^d, 
us,  Ol3rmpia's  haunt,  belong : 
a  silver  stream  we  walk'd, 
vhile  Philomela  talk'd, 
li  yon  copses  stood. 

m,  where  the  beachcn  boughs 
lofless  tower  invade, 

while  her  enchanting  Muse* 
flj^Moon  above  us  held : 

clamorous  owl  compelled, 
1  the  solemn  shade. 

!  I  hear  her  liquid  tone, 
[esper,  guide  my  feet 
red  marie  with  moss  o*ergrown, 
ron  wild  thicket  next  the  plain, 
wthoms  choke  the  winding  lane 
le^ds  to  hftr  retreat. 


See  the  green  space :  on  other  hand 

Enlarged  it  spreads  anxmd : 
See,  in  the  midst  she  takes  her  stand. 
Where  one  old  oak  his  awful  shade 
Extends  o*er  half  the  level  mead. 

Enclosed  in  woods  pnrfbund. 

Hark !  how  through  many  a  melting  note 

She  now  |NPolongs  her  lays : 
How  sweetly  down  the  void  they  float ! 
The  breeze  their  magic  path  attends : 
The  stars  shine  out :  the  forest  bends : 

The  wakefiil  heifers  gaze. 

Whoever  thou  art,  whom  chance  may  brin^^ 

To  this  sequester  d  spot. 
If  then  the  plaintive  syren  sincr. 
Oh !  softly  tread  beneath  her  bower. 
And  think  of  Heaven's  disposing  power. 

Of  man's  uncertain  lot. 

Oh !  think,  o*er  all  this  mortal  stage. 

What  mournful  scenes  arise : 
What  ruin  waits  on  kingly  ra^e : 
How  often  Virtue  dwells  with  Woe : 
How  many  griefs  from  knowledge  flow  : 

How  swiftly  pleasure  flies. 

O  sacred  bird,  let  me  at  eve. 

Thus  wandering  all  alone. 
Thy  tender  counsel  oft  receive. 
Bear  witness  to  thy  pensive  airs. 
And  pity  Nature's  common  cares 

Till  I  forget  my  own. 


ODE  XVI. 

TO  CALEB  HARDINGE,  M.  O. 

Wrrw  sordid  floods  the  wintry  um' 

Hath  stainM  fair  Richmoud*s  level  grceu  t 
Her  naked  hill  the  Dryads  mourn. 

No  longer  a  poetic  scene. 
No  longer  there  thy  raptured  eye 
Hie  beauteous  forms  of  earth  or  sky 
Surveys  as  in  their  author's  mind : 
And  London  shelters  from  the  year 
Those  whom  thy  social  hours  to  share 
The  Attic  Muse  dcsign*d. 

From  Hampstead's  airy  summit  me. 
Her  guest,  the  city  shall  behold. 

What  day  the  peoplc*s  stem  decree 
To  unbelieving  kings  is  told. 

When  common  men  (the  dread  of  Fame) 

Adjudg'd  as  one  of  evil  nam«*, 

Before  the  Sun,  the  anointed  head. 

Then  seek  thou  too  the  pious  town. 

With  no  unworthy  cares  to  crown 
That  evening's  awful  shade. 

Deem  not  I  call  thee  to  deplore 

The  sacred  martyr  of  the  day. 
By  fast  and  penitential  lore 

To  purge  our  ancient  guilt  away. 
For  this,  on  humble  faith  I  rest 
That  still  our  advocate,  the  priest, 

'  Aquariusk 
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From  heaTenly  wrath  will  save  the  land; 
Nor  ask  what  rites  our  pardon  gain. 
Nor  how  his  potent  sounds  restrain 
The  thunderer's  lifted  hand. 

No,  Hardinge :  peace  to  church  and  state  ! 

That  evening,  let  the  Muse  give  law: 
While  I  anew  the  theme  relate 

Which  my  first  youth  enamoured  saw. 
Then  will  I  oft  explore  thy  thought. 
What  to  reject  which  Locke  hath  taught» 

What  to  pursue  in  Virgirs  lay: 
Till  Hope  ascends  to  loftiest  things, 
Nor  envies  demagogues  or  kings 
Their  frail  sind  vulgar  sway. 

O !  vers'd  in  all  the  human  frame. 
Lead  thou  where'er  my  labour  heSf 

And  English  Fancy's  eager  flame 
To  Grecian  purity  chastise : 

While  hand  in  hand,  at  Wisdom's  shrine, 

Beauty  with  Truth  I  strive  to  join. 
And  grave  assent  with  glad  applause ; 

To  paint  the  story  of  the  soul. 

And  Plato's  visions  to  control 
By  Verulamian  *  laws. 


ODE  xvn. 

ON  A  SERMON  AGAINST  GLORT.     ' 

iI.DCC.XLVII. 

Come  then,  tell  me,  sage  divine, 

Is  it  an  ofllcnce  to  own 
That  our  bosoms  e*er  incline 

Toward  immortal  Olpry's  throne  ? 
For  with  me  nor  pomp,  nor  pleasure, 
Bourbon's  mij^ht,  Braganza's  treasure, 
So  can  Fancy's  dream  rejoice. 
So  conciliate  Reason's  choice. 
As  one  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 

Be  the  passport  to  thy  Heaven, 
Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways ; 
No  such  law  to  me  was  given. 
Nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me ; 
Nor  an  holier  place  desire 
Than  Timolean's  arms  acquire, 
And  TuUy's  curule  chair,  and  Milton^s  golden 


lyre. 


ODE  X\1IL 

TO  THS  RIGirr  HOMOURABtk 
FRANCIS  EARL  OF  HONTINGDOK. 

•kDCCXLVII. 

L 

Trb  wise  and  great  of  every  clime, 
Tlirough  all  the  spacious  walks  of  Time, 
Wher^cr  the  Muse  her  power  display'd. 
With  joy  have  listened  and  obey'd. 

*  Verulam  gave  one  (^  his  titles  to  Francis  BacoD, 
Novum  Oi^ganoiB. 


For,  taught  of  Heaven,  the  sacred  Nine 
Persuasive  numbers,  forms  ^vine, 

To  mortal  sense  impart : 
They  best  the  soul  with  glory  fire ; 
They  noblc^  counsels,  boldest  deeds  inspii 
And  high  o'er  Fortune's  rage  enthrone  the  fixed 

Nor  less  prevailing  is  their  charm 
The  vengctful  bosom  to  disarm ; 
To  melt  the  proud  with  human  woe. 
And  prompt  unwilling  tears  to  flow. 
Can  wealth  a  power  like  this  afford  ? 
Cau  Cromwell's  arts,  or  Marlborough's 

An  equal  empire  claim  ? 
No,  Hastings,     liiou  my  wonls  will  ow 
Thy  breast  tlie  gifts  of  every  Muse  hath  li 
Nor  shall  the  giver's  love  disgrace  thy  noble 

The  Muse's  awful  art, 
And  the  blest  function  of  the  poet's  tonirn 
Ne*er  shalt  thou  blush  to  honour;   to  as?c 
From  all  that  scorned  Vice  or  slavish  Fear  hat 
Nor  shall  the  blandishment  of  Tuscan  str 
Warbling  at  will  in  Pleasure's  myrtle  t 
Nur  shall  the  servile  notes  to  Celtic  kinp4 
.  By  flattering  minstrels  paid  in  evil  hou 
Move  thee  to  spurn  the  heavenly  Muse's 
A  ditferent  strain, 
And  other  themes. 
From  her  prophetic  shades  and  hallowM  st 
(Thou  well  canst  witness)  meet  the  pur^( 
Such,  as  when  Greece  to  her  immortal  si 
Rejoicing  listen'd,  godlike  sounds  to  hear 

To  hear  the  sweet  instructress  tell 

(While  men  and  heroes  throng'd  around) 

How  life  its  noblest  use  may  find. 

How  well  for  fr<»edom  be  resign'd  ; 

And  how,  by  Glory,  Virtue  shall  be  crown'd 

II. 

Such  was  the  Chian  father's  strain 
To  many  a  kind  domestic  train, 
Whosr  pious  hearth  aud  genial  bowl 
Had  checr'd  the  re^'errnd  pilgrim's  sou 
When,  every  hospitable  rite 
Witli  equal  bounty  to  requite. 

He  struck  his  magic  strings ; 
And  pour'd  spontaneous  numbers  forth 
And  seiz'd  their  ears  with  tales  of  ancient 
And  fill'd  their  musini;  hearts  with  vast  heroic 

Now  oft,  where  happy  spirits  dwell. 
Where  yet  he  tunes  his  charming  shcl! 
Oft  near  him,  with  applauding  hands. 
The  Genius  of  his  country  stands. 
To  listeuing  gods  he  makes  him  knoiKT 
That  man  divine,  by  whom  were  sown 

The  seeds  of  Grecian  fame : 
Who  first  the  race  with  freedom  firM ; 
From  whom  Lycurgus  Sparta's  sons  iusp 
From  whom  Platean  palms  and  Cypcan  1 
came.  * 

O  noblest,  happiest  age  ! 

When  Arlstides  rul'd,  and  Cimon  foug 

AVhen  all  the  generous  fruits  of  Huuie 

Exulting  Pindar  saw  to  full  perfection  broi 

O  Pindar,  oft  shalt  thou  be  hail'd  of  mo 

Not  that  ApoUo  fed  thee  from  bis  sin  i 

Not  that  thy  lips  drank  sweetness  frum  i 

Nor  yet  that,  studious  of  thy  notes  di^ 
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Hn  danc'd  their  measure  with  the  sylvmn  throng : 

But  that  thy  song 

Was  proud  to  unfold 
What  thy  base  rulers  trembled  to  behold ; 
AiBJd  corni]rted  Thebes  was  proud  to  tell 
The  deeds  of  Atliens  and  the  Persian  shame : 
Hence  oo  thy  head  their  impious  vengeance  fell. 
Rut  thou,  O  faithfnl  to  thy  fame, 
The  Mase*s  law  didst  rightly  know ; 
That  who  would  animate  his  lays. 
And  other  nunds  to  virtue  raise, 
Must  feel  his  own  with  all  her  spirit  glow* 

III. 
Are  there,  approvM  of  later  times, 
Whose  vin-se  adom'd  a  txTant's »  crimes  ? 
Who  saw  majestic  Home  betravM, 
And  lent  the  imperial  niffian  aid  ? 
Alas !  not  one  polluted  bard. 
No,  not  the  strains  that  Mincius  heard. 
Or  Tibor's  hills  rcplyM, 
Dare  to  the  Muse*8  car  aspire ; 
Save  that,  instrnctml  by  the  Grecian  lyre, 
With  Freedom's  ancient  notes  their  shameful  task 
they  hide. 

Mark,  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands, 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands : 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state. 
How  simply,  how  severely  great  1 
Th**n  turn,  and,  while  each  western  clime 
JYesents  her  tuneful  sons  to  Time, 

So  mark  thou  Milton's  name ; 
And  add,  '*  Thus  diflfers  from  the  throng 
llie  spirit  which  informed  thy  awful  song,  [lame." 
Which  bade  thy  potent  voice  protect  thy  country's 

Yet  hence  barbaric  Zeal 
Hi«  memory  with  unholy  rage  pursues ; 
While  from  these  arduous  cares  of  public  weal 
She  bids  each  bard  begone,  and  rest  him  with  his 
Muse. 

0  fooH  to  think  the  man,  whose  ample  mind 
Must  grasp  at  all  that  srooder  stars  survey; 

Most  join  the  noblest  forms  of  every  kind, 
The  world's  most  perfect  image  to  display, 
Can  e*eT  his  country's  majesty  behold, 
Unmov'd  or  cold ! 
O  fool !  to  deem 
That  be,  whose  thought  must  visit  every  theme. 
Whose  heart  must  every  strong  emotion  know 
Inspir'd  by  Nature,  or  by  Fortune  taught ; 
That  he,  if  haply  some  presumptuous  foe. 
With  fiilse  ignoble  science  firaufrht. 
Shall  spurn  at  Freedom's  faithful  band ; 
That  he  their  dear  defence  will  shun. 
Or  hide  their  glories  from  the  Sun, 
Or  deal  their  vengeance  with  a  woman*s  hand  ! 

IV. 

1  care  not  that  in  Amo's^  plam. 
Or  on  the  sportive  banks  of  Seme, 
From  pnUic  themes  the  Muse*s  qmrt 
Content  with  polish'd  ease  retire. 

Where  priests  the  studious  head  command, 
Where  tyrants  bow  the  warlike  hand 

lo  vile  Ambition's  aim, 
Hmj,  what  can  public  themes  afford. 
Save  venal  honours  to  an  hateful  lord,    [Fame? 
Kcserv'd  for  angry  Heaven,  aud  scom'd  of  honest 

■  Oetavianos  Csiar. 


But  here,  where  Freedom's  equal  throne 
To  all  her  valiant  sons  is  known ; 
^^'hc're  all  are  conscious  of  her  cares. 
And  each  the  power,  that  rules  him,  shares; 
Here  let  the  Bard,  whose  dastard  tongue 
Leavt^  public  arguments  unsung. 

Bid  public  praise  farewell: 
I>et  him  to  fitter  climes  remove, 
Far  from  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  love. 
And  lull  mysterious  monks  to  slumber  in  their  cell. 

O  Hastings,  not  to  all 
Can  riling  Heaven  the  same  endowments  lend : 
Yet  still  cloth  Nature  to  her  ofli>$pring  call. 
That  to  one  crcneral  weal  their  different  powers 
they  bend, 
Un(iivi«>us.    Thus  alone,  though  strains  divine 
Infunn  the  bosom  of  the  Muse's  son ; 
TtuMigh  ^^\{\\  new  honours  the  patrician's  line 
Advance  from  age  to  ape;  yet  thus  alone 
They  i»in  the  suflragc  of  impartial  Fame. 
The  poet's  name 
He  best  shall  prove, 
Whoso  lays  the  soul  with  noblest  passions  move. 
But  thee,  O  progeny  of  heroes  old, 
Thee  to  severer  toils  thy  fate  requires: 
The  fate  which  form'd  thee  in  a  chosen  mould. 
The  grateful  country  of  thy  sires. 
Thee  to  subliincr  paths  demand ; 
Sublimer  than  thy  sires  could  trace. 
Or  thy  own  Edward  teach  his  race. 
Though  Gaul's  proud  genius  sank  beneath  his  hand. 

V. 

From  rich  domains  and  subject  farms, 
Tliey  led  the  rustic  youth  to  arms; 
And  kings  their  stern  achievements  fear'd  ( 
While  private  Strife  their  banners  rear'd. 
But  loftier  scenes  to  thee  are  shown. 
When?  Empire's  wide-establish'd  throne 

No  private  master  fills : 
Where,  long  foretold,  the  people  reigns : 
Where  each  a  va-sal's  humble  heart  disdains; 
And  judgetb  what  he  sees;  and,  as  he  judgeth,  wills. 

Here  be  it  thine  to  calm  and  guide 
The  swelling  dcmiK-ratic  tide ; 
To  wateh  the  state's  uncertain  frame. 
And  baflle  Faction's  partial  aim : 
But  ch.efl}',  with  determin'd  zeal. 
To  quell  that  senile  band,  who  kneel 

To  Freedom's  banish'd  foes ; 
Tliat  inonsttT,  which  is  daily  found 
FA[><Tt  and  bold  thy  country's  peace  to  wound ; 
Vet  dreads  to  handle  arms,  nor  manly  counsel  knows. 

'Ti«  highest  Heaven's  command, 
That  puilty  aims  should  sordid  paths  pursue; 
That  what  ensnares  the  heart  should  maim  the 
hand. 
And  V'^irtue's  worthless  foes  be  false  to  Glory  too. 
But  look  on  Freetlom.     See,  through  every  age. 
What  laboun!,  perils,  griefs,  hath  she  disdain'd '. 
What  arms,  what  regal  pride,  what  priestly  rajje. 
Have  her  dread  offspring  conquer'd  or  sustaiu'd  1 
For  Albion  well  have  conquer'd.     Let  the  strainf 
Of  ha])py  swains, 

WTiich  now  resound  [bound, 

Wlicre  Scarsdalc's  clifb  the  swelling  pastures 
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Bear  wttnest.    There,  oft  let  the  farmer  hail 
The  sacred  orchard  which  imbowers  his  gate. 
And  show  to  strangers  passmg  down  the  vale, 
Where  Ca'ndisb,  Booth,  and  Osborne  sate; 
When,  bursting  from  their  country^s  chain, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  deadly  arms. 
Of  papal  snares  and  lawless  arms, 
They  plann'd  for  Freedom  this  her  noblest  reign. 

VI. 

This  reign,  these  laws,  this  public  care, 
Which  Nassau  gave  us  all  to  share. 
Had  ne^er  adomM  the  English  name, 
Could  Pear  have  silenced  Freodom*s  claim. 
But  Fear  in  vain  attempts  to  bind 
Those  lofty  efforts  of  tho  mind 

Which  social  C^ood  inspires; 
Wliere  men,  for  this,  assault  a  throne, 
Each  adds  the  common  welfrire  to  his  own  i 
And  each  uoconqaer'd  heart  th(>  strentj^li  of  all  ac- 
quires. 

Say,  was  it  thus,  vfhen  late  we  viewed 
'  Our  fields  in  civil  blood  imbrued  ? 
When  Fortune  crown*d  the  barbarous  host. 
And  half  the  aHonish^d  isle  was  lost  ? 
TKd  one  of  all  that  vaunting  train, 
Who  dare  affront  a  peaceful  reign, 

Durst  one  in  arms  appear  ? 
Durst  one  in  counsels  plenlge  his  life  ? 
Stake  his  luxurious  foituncs  in  the  strife  ? 
Or  lend  his  boasted  name  his  va^paut  friends  to  cheer? 

Yet,  Hasting,  these  are  Uiey 
"Who  challenge  to  themselves  thy  country's  love; 
The  true ;  the  constant :  who  alone  can  weigh. 
What  Glory  should  demand,  or  Liberty  approve ! 
But  let  their  works  declare  them.  Thy  free  powers, 
llie  generous  ]>owers  of  thy  prevailing  mind. 
Not  for  the  tasks  of  their  confederate  hours, 
Lewd  brawls  and  lurking  slander,  where  dcsign*d. 
Be  thou  thy  own  appro\'er.     Honest  praise 
Oft  nobly  swa}^ 
Ingenuous  youth : 
But,  sought  from  cowards  and  the  lying  mouth, 
Praise  is  reproach.     Eternal  God  alone 
For  mortals  fixeth  that  sublime  award. 
He,  from  the  faithful  records  of  his  throne, 
Bids  the  historian  and  the  bard 
Dispose  of  honour  and  of  scorn; 
Discern  the  patriot  from  the  slave ; 
And  write  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave^ 
For  lessons  to  the  multitude  unborn. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOKD. 
ODE  L 

THE  REMONSTRANCE  OF  8HAKSPEARE : 

fUPPOSEn  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  AT  TUB  THEAfRB-ROVAL, 
WHILE  THE  FRENCH  COMEDIANS  WE1£  ACI'ING  BY  8UB- 
fCRlPTION. 

M.DCC.XLIX. 

If,  yet  regardful  of  your  native  land. 
Old  Shakspeare's  tongue  you  deign  to  understand, 
Lo !  from  the  blissful  bowers  where  Heaven  rewards 
Instructive  sages  and  unblemisird  bardi. 


I  come,  the  ancient  fbnnder  of  the  stage, 
Intent  to  learn,  in  this  discerning  age. 
What  form  of  wit  your  fancies  have  embraced. 
And  whither  tends  your  el^ance  of  taste. 
That  thus  at  length  our  homely  toils  you  spurn, 
That  thus  to  foreign  scenes  you  proudly  turn. 
That  from  my  brow  the  laurel  wreath  you  daim 
To  crown  the  rivals  of  your  country's  fame. 

What,  though  the  footsteps  of  my  devious  Muse 
The  measured  walks  of  Grecian  art  refuse  ? 
Or  though  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  file  ? 
Yet,  what  my  age  and  climate  held  to  view. 
Impartial  I  surveyed  and  fearless  drew. 
And  say,  ye  skilful  in  the  human  heart. 
Who  know  to  prize  a  poet^s  noblest  part, 
What  age,  what  clime,  could  e*er  an  ampler  field 
For  loftj'  thought,  for  daring  fancy,  yield  ? 
I  saw  this  England  break  the  shameful  bands 
Forg*d  for  the  soub  of  men  by  sacred  hands : 
I  saw  each  groaning  realm  her  aid  implore  ; 
Her  sons  the  heroes  of  each  warlike  shore : 
Her  naval  standard  (the  dire  Spaniard's  bane) 
ObcyM  through  all  the  circuit  of  the  main. 
Then  too  great  Commerce,  for  a  late-found  worl^ 
Around  your  coast  her  eager  sails  unfurPd : 
New  hopes,  new  passions,  thence  the  bosom  fir*d; 
New  plans,  new  arts,  the  genius  thence  inspired ; 
Thence  every  scene,  which  private  fortune  kuowv 
In  stronger  life,  with  bolder  spirit,  rose. 

DisgracM  I  this  fiill  prospect  which  I  drew  ? 
My  colours  languid,  or  my  strokes  untrue  ? 
Have  not  your  sages,  warriors,  swains,  and  kings^ 
Confessed  the  living  draught  of  men  and  things  ? 
What  other  bard  in  any  clime  appears 
Alike  the  master  of  your  smiles  and  tears  ? 
Yet  have  I  deigned  your  audience  to  entice 
With  wretched  bribes  to  Luxury  and  Vice  ? 
Or  have  my  various  scenes  a  purpose  known 
Which  Freedom,  Virtue,  Glory,  might  not  ownf 

Such  from  the  first  was  my  dramatic  plan  ; 
It  should  be  yours  to  crown  what  I  began : 
And  now  that  England  spurns  her  Gothic  chaii^ 
And  equal  laws  and  social  science  reign, 
I  thought.  Now  surely  shall  my  zealous  eyes 
View  nobler  bards  and  juster  critics  rise. 
Intent  with  learned  labour  to  refine 
The  copious  ore  of  Albion^s  native  mine. 
Our  stately  Muse  more  graceful  airs  to  teach. 
And  form  her  tongue  to  more  attractive  speeclv 
Till  rival  nations  listen  at  her  feet. 
And  own  her  polish'd,  as  they  own'd  her  great. 

But  do  you  thus  my  favourite  hopes  fulfil? 
Is  France  at  last  the  standard  of  your  skill  ? 
Alas  for  you  !  that  so  betray  a  mind 
Of  art  unconscious,  and  to  beauty  blind. 
Say;  does  her  language  your  ambition  raise. 
Her  barren,  trivial,  unharmonious  phrase. 
Which  fetters  eloquence  to  scantiest  bounds. 
And  maims  the  caudence  of  poetic  sounds  ? 
Say ;  does  your  humble  admiration  choose 
The  gentle  prattle  of  her  comic  Muse, 
While  wits,  plain-dealers,  fops,  and  fools  appear. 
Charged  to  say  nought  but  what  the  king  may  hear^ 
Or  rather  melt  your  sympathizing  hearts. 
Won  by  her  tragic  scene's  romantic  arts, 
Where  old  and  young  declaim  on  soft  desire. 
And  heroes  never,  but  for  love,  expire  ? 

No.    Though  the  charms  of  novelty,  a  while, 
Perhapi  too  fondly  win  your  thoughtless  smile. 
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ir  700  dengnM  indulgent  Fate 

it  or  manuen  of  the  Bourbon  state. 

sar  minds  my  partial  judgment  reads, 

f  an  augury  my  hope  misleads, 

r  maids  of  yonder  blooming  train 

i^t  courtship  would  an  audience  deign, 

cbarte  matrons  a  Parisian  wife 

r  the  model  of  domestic  life ; 

youth  of  all  that  generous  band, 

ftb  and  splendour  of  their  native  land, 

dd  his  portion  of  his  country*s  fame, 

old  Fr^dom's  patrimonial  claim, 

ig  smiles  Oppression's  pomp  to  see, 

e  of  glory  by  a  king's  di^cree. 

at  home  with  justly-envied  laws, 
e  chiefs  of  Europe's  general  cause, 
eaven  hath  chosen  at  cacli  dangerous  hour 

the  inroads  of  barbaiic  power, 

s  of  trampled  nations  to  reclaim, 

1  the  Mcial  world  from  bonds  and  shame; 

lot  Luxur>''s  fantastic  charms 

i  the  lie  to  your  heroic  arms: 

le  ornaments  of  life  embrace 

le&sons  from  that  vaunting  race, 
ite*s  dread  laws  (for,  in  eternal  Fate, 
Rule  was  heir  to  Freedom's  hate) 
I  each  warlike,  each  commercial  part, 
Hinsel,  and  in  pleasing  art, 
>  of  Karth  predestin*d  for  vour  foes, 
i  it  fame  and  virtue  to  oj^^xise. 


ODE  TI. 


TO   SLEEP. 


silent  power,  whose  welcome  sway 
ms  every  anxious  thought  away ; 
Mote  divine  oblivion  drown'd, 
pain  and  weary  toil  grow  mild, 

is  with  kinder  looks  beguil'd, 
ief  forgets  her  fbndly-cherish*d  wound  ; 
itr  hast  thou  flown,  indulgent  god  ? 
kind  shadows  and  of  healing  dews, 
dost  thou  touch  with  thy  Lethsean  rod  ? 
lose  temples  now  thy  opiate  airs  diffuse? 

Midnight  from  her  starry  reign 
!  awfnl  down  on  earth  and  main, 
uneful  birds  lie  hush'd  in  sleep, 
all  that  crop  the  verdant  fDod, 
all  that  skim  the  crystal  flood, 
nt  the  caverns  of  the  rocky  steep, 
ling  winds  disturb  the  tufted  bowers; 
eful  sound  the  moon-light  valley  knows, 
lere  the  brook  its  liquid  murmur  pours, 
Jie  waving  scene  to  more  profound  repose. 

not  me  alone  complain, 
*  invoke  thy  power  in  vain ! 
*nd,  propitious,  on  my  eyes ; 
rom  the  couch  that  be^irs  a  crown, 
rom  the  courtly  statesman's  down, 
?re  the  miser  and  his  treasure  lies : 
A  the  shapes  that  break  the  murderer^  rest, 
>c  the  hireling  soldier  loves  to  see, 
%e  which  haunt  the  bigot's  gloomy  breast: 
eir  guilty  nighti,  and  far  th^  dreams 
from  me! 


Nor  yet  those  awful  forms  present. 
For  chjcfit  and  heroes  only  meant : 
The  figur'd  brass,  the  choral  teng. 
The  rescued  people's  glad  applause. 
The  listening  senate,  and  the  laws 
Fix'd  by  the  counsels  of  Timoleon's  *  tongue. 
Are  scenes  too  grand  for  Fortune's  private  ways; 
And  though  they  shine  in  youth's  ingenuous  view. 
The  sober  gainful  arts  of  modem  days 
To  such  romantic  thoughts  have  bid  a  long  adieu. 

I  ask  not,  god  of  dreams,  thy  care 
To  banish  Love's  presentments  (air : 
Nor  rosy  check,  nor  radiant  eye 
Can  arm  him  with  such  strong  command 
That^the  young  sorcerer's  fatal  hand 
Shall  round  my  soul  his  pleasing  fetters  tie. 
Nor  yet  the  courtier's  hope,  the  giving  smile 
(A  lighter  phantom,  and  a  baser  chain) 
Did  e'er  in  slumber  my  proud  lyre  beguile 
To  lend  the  pomp  of  thrones  her  ill-according  strain* 

But,  Morpheus,  on  thy  balmy  wing 
Such  honourable  visions  bring. 
As  sooth'd  great  Milton's  injur'd  age, 
Wlien  in  prophetic  dreams  he  saw 
The  race  unborn  with  pious  awe 
Imbibe  each  virtue  from  his  heavenly  page: 
Or  such  as  Mead's  benignant  fancy  knows 
When  Health's  deep  treasures,  by  his  art  explor'd. 
Have  sav'd  the  infant  from  an  orphan's  woes, 
Or  to  the  trembling  sire  his  age's  hope  restor*d. 


ODE  HI. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 


Oarrnc  herald  of  the  Spring, 
At  length  in  yonder  woody  vale 

Fa^t  by  the  brook  I  hear  thee  sing ; 
And,  studious  of  thy  homely  tale. 

Amid  the  vespers  of  the  grove, 

Amid  the  chaunting  choir  of  love. 
Thy  sage  responses  hail. 

The  time  has  be«»n  when  I  have  frown'd 
To  hear  thy  voice  the  woods  invade; 

And  wliile  thy  solemn  accent  drown'd 
Some  sweeter  poet  of  the  shade, 

"  Thus,"  thought  I,  "  thus  the  sons  of  Care 

Some  constant  youth,  or  generous  fair. 
With  dull  advice  upbraid." 

I  said,  "  WHiile  Philomela's  song 
Proclaims  the  passion  of  the  grove. 

It  ill  beseems  a  cuckoo's  tongue 

Her  charming  language  to  reprove"— 

Alas!  how  much  a  lover's  ear 

Hates  all  the  sober  truth  to  hear, 
The  sober  truth  of  Love ! 


*  Af^er  Timoleon  had  delivered  Syracuse  from 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  the  people  on  every  im- 
portant deliberation  sent  fur  lum  into  the  public 
assembly,  asked  bii  advic^  and  voted  according 
to  iu    Plutarch. 


I 


in 


AKENSIDE'S  POEMS. 


Wlien  hearts  are  in  each  other  blessM, 
A^'hen  nought  but  lofty  Faith  can  rale 

Hie  nymph's  and  swain's  consenting  breast, 
How  cuckoo-like  in  Cupid*s  school, 

With  store  of  grave  prudential  saws 

On  Fortune's  power  and  Custom's  laws. 
Appears  each  friendly  fool ! 

Yet  think  betimes,  ye  gentle  train 

Whom  Love  and  Hope  and  Fancy  sway. 
Whom  every  harder  care  disdain. 

Who  by  the  morning  judge  the  day, 
Think  that,  in  April's  fairest  hours, 
\  To  warbling  shades  and  painted  flowerv 
Tlie  cuckoo  joins  his  lay. 


ODE  IV. 


TO 


THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  TOWNSHEND. 

IS  THE  COUNTRY. 

t 

M.DCC.L. 


How  oft  shall  I  survey 
This  humble  roof,  the  lawn,  the  greenwood  shade. 

The  vale  with  sheaves  o'erspread. 
The  glassy  brook,  the  flocks  which  round  thee  stray; 

When  will  thy  cheerful  mind 
Of  these  have  utteHd  all  her  dear  esteem  ? 

Or,  tell  me,  dost  thou  deem 
No  more  to  join  in  Glory's  toilsome  race. 

But  here  content  embrace 
That  happy  leisure  which  thou  hadst  resign'd? 

Alas !  ye  happy  hours. 
When  books  and  youthful  sports  the  soul  could  share. 

Ere  one  ambitious  care 
Of  civil  life  had  aw'd  her  simpler  powers; 

Oft  as  your  winged  train 
Revisit  here  my  friend  in  white  array, 

O  fail  not  to  display 
Each  fairer  scene  where  I  perchance  had  part. 

That  so  his  generous  heart 
The  abode  of  even  friendship  may  remain. 

For  not  imprudent  of  my  loss  to  come, 
I  saw  firom  Contemplation's  quiet  cell 
His  feet  ascending  to  another  home 
Where  public  Praise  and  envied  Greatness  dweU. 
But  shall  we  therefore,  O  my  lyre. 
Reprove  Ambition's  best  desire  ? 

Extinguish  Glory's  flame  ? 
Far  other  was  the  task  enjoin*d 
When  to  my  hand  thy  strings  were  first  assign*d: 
Far  other  faith  belongs  to  IMendship's  honoured 
name. 

11. 

Thee,  Townshend,  not  the  arms 
Of  slumbering  Ease,  nor  Pleasure's  rosy  chain, 

Were  destin'd  to  detain : 
No,  nor  bright  Science,  nor  the  Muse's  charms. 

For  them  high  Heaven  prepares 
Their  proper  votaries,  an  humbler  band  : 

And  ne'er  would  Spenser's  hand 
Have  deign'd  to  strike  the  warbling  Tuscan  shell. 

Nor  Harrington  to  tell 
What  habit  an  immortal  city  wear?. 


Had  this  been  bom  to  shield 
The  cause  which  Cromwell's  impioin  hand  betray'd, 

Or  that,  like  Vere,  display'd 
His  redcross  banner  o'er  the  Belgian  field ; 

Yet  where  the  will  divine 
Hath  shut  those  loftiest  paths,  it  next  remains. 

With  reason  clad  in  strains 
Of  harmony,  selected  minds  to  inspire. 

And  Virtue's  living  fire 
To  feed  and  eternize  in  hearts  like  thine. 

For  never  shall  the  herd,  whom  £n^  sways, 
So  quell  my  purpose  or  my  tongue  control, 
That  I  should  fear  illustrious  worth  to  praise. 
Because  its  master's  friendship  movM  my  tooL 
Yet  if  this  undissembling  strain 
Should  now  perhaps  thine  ear  detain 
With  any  pleasing  sound. 
Remember  thou  that  righteous  Fame 
From  hoary  Age  a  strict  account  will  claim 
Of  each  auspicious  palm  with  which  thy  youth  was 
crown'd. 

in. 

Nor  obvious  is  the  way 
Where  Heaven  expects  thee;  nor  the  traveller  leads, 

Through  flowers  or  firagrant  meads. 
Or  groves  that  hark  to  Philomela's  lay. 

The  imparflal  laws  of  Fate 
To  nobler  virtues  wed  severer  cares. 

Is  there  a  man  who  shares 
The  summit  next  where  heavenly  natures  dwell  ? 

Ask  him  (for  he  can  tell) 
What  storms  beat  round  that  rough  laborious  height 

Ye  hen)es,  who  of  old 
Did  generous  England  Freedom's  throne  ordain  j 

From  Alfred's  parent  reign 
To  Nassau,  great  deliverer,  wise  and  bold ; 

I  know  your  perils  hard. 
Your  wounds,  your  painful  marches,  wintry  seas, 

The  night  estrang'd  iiYHn  ease. 
The  day  by  cowardice  and  falsehood  vex*d. 

The  head  with  doubt  perplex'd. 
The  indignant  heart  disdaining  the  reward 

Which  Envy  hardly  grants.    But,  O  Renown, 
O  praise  from  judging  Heaven  and  virtuoiA 
men. 
If  thus  they  purchas'd  thy  divinest  crown. 
Say,  who  shall  hesitate  ?  or  who  complain  ? 
And  now  they  sit  on  thrones  above : 
And  when  among  the  gods  they  move 

Before  the  sovereign  mind, 
"  Lo,  these,"  he  saith,  **  lo,  these  arc  they 
Who  to  the  laws  of  mine  eternal  sway 
From  violence  and  fear  asserted  human  kind." 

IV. 

Thus  honourM  while  the  train 
Of  legislators  in  his  presence  dwell ; 

If  I  may  aught  foretell, 
The  statesman  shall  the  second  palm  obtain. 

For  dreadful  deeds  of  arms 
Let  vulgar  bards,  with  undisceming  praise. 

More  glittering  trophies  raise : 
But  wisest  Heaven  what  deeds  may  chiefly  more 

To  favour  and  to  love  ? 
What,  save  wide  blcssingS|  or  averted  harmt } 
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or  to  the  embattled  field 

he  achie¥emento  of  tbepeacflhl  gown 

be  green  immortal  crovm 

nnr,  or  the  longs  of  conqocft  yield. 

at  Fkhfiu  wildly  bold, 

bare  of  crest  he  he«*d  his  fatal  way, 

bfoagh  Naseby^  firm  array, 

▼ier  dangers  did  hit  brMst  oppose 

lian  Pym*s  finee  Tirtue  chose, 

the  proud  force  of  Straflbrd  he  contfofdi 

lat  is  man  at  enmity  with  truth  ? 

(t  were  the  fruits  of  Wentworth's  copious 

mind, 
(blighted  all  the  promise  of  his  youth) 
patriot  in  a  t3nnMit's  leagrne  bad  join*d  } 
Let  Ireland's  loud-lamenting  plains. 
Let  Tyne>i  and  Humber's  trampled  swains, 
Let  menacM  London  tell 
How  impious  Guile  made  Wisdom  base; 
3w  generous  Zeal  to  cruel  Rage  gave  place; 
m  unblessM  he  livM,  and  bow  dishonoured 
feU. 

V. 

icnce  never  hath  the  Muse 

1  his  tomb  Iberian  roses  flung: 

n-  shall  one  poet*s  tongue 

me  for  Music's  pleasing  labour  chooae. 

id  sure,  when  Nature  kind 

eck'd  some  favoured  breast  above  the  throng, 

lat  man  with  grievous  wrong 

s  and  wounds  his  genius,  if  he  bends 

>  Guilt's  ignoble  ends 

notions  of  his  ill-submitting  mind# 

IT  worthy  of  the  wise 

g  can  seem  but  Virtue ;  nor  Earth  ]rield 

leir  ikme  an  equal  field, 

here  impartial  Freedom  gives  the  prize. 

lere  Somers  fix'd  his  name, 

i  the  next  to  William.    There  shall  Time 

)  every  wondering  clime 

Hit  that  Somer»,  who  from  Faction's  crowd, 

le  slanderous  and  the  loud, 

air  assent  and  modest  reverence  claim. 

anght  did  laws  or  social  arts  acquire 
nr  this  majestic  weal  of  Albion's  land 
lught  accomplish,  or  to  aught  aspire, 
itbont  his  guidance,  his  superior  hand. 
And  rightly  shall  tlie  Muse's  care 
Wreaths  like  her  own  for  him  prepare. 

Whose  mind's  enamour'd  aim 
Coold  forms  of  civil  beauty  draw 
ime  as  ever  sage  or  poet  saw, 
i  to  life's  rude  scene  the  proud  ideas  tame. 

VL 

t  none  profiine  be  near  ! 

dse  was  never  foreign  to  his  breast : 

I  Power's  grave  seat  confessed, 

her  voice  he  bent  a  lover's  ear. 

id  if  the  blessed  know 

ocient  can«,  even  now  the  unfadmg  groves, 

here  haply  Blilton  roves 

penser,  hear  the  enchanted  echoes  round 

roagh  furthest  Heaven  resound 

men,  goardiBn  of  their  fame  below. 

.XJV. 


He  knew,  the  patriot  knew. 
That  letters  and  the  Mnses*  powerful  art 

l^alt  the  ingenuous  heart, 
^\nd  brighten  every  form  of  just  and  true. 

lliey  leud  a  nobler  sway 
To  civil  Wisdom,  than  Corruption's  lure 

Gould  ever  y«»t  procure : 
They  too  from  Envy's  pale  malignant  light 

Conduct  her  forth  to  sierht, 
Goth'd  in  the  fairest  colours  of  the  day. 

O  Townshend,  thus  may  Time,  the  jw<1jrc  severe. 

Instruct  my  hap|>y  tongutr  of  thee  tu  tell : 
And  when  I  speak  of  one  to  Freedom  dear 
For  planning  wisely  and  for  acting  well. 
Of  one  whom  Glory  loves  to  own^ 
Who  still  by  liberal  means  alone 
Hath  liberal  ends  pursued ; 
Then,  for  the  t?i»erdon  of  my  lay, 
"  This  man  with  faithful  fricntlship,"  will  I  say, 
"  From  youth  to  h'lnour'd  age  my  arts  and  me 
hath  viewed." 


ODE  V. 


ON  LOVB  OF  PRAIS^. 

Op  all  the  springs  within  the  mind. 

Which  prompt  her  stejjs  in  Fwtune's  maze> 

From  none  more  pleasing  aid  we  fmd 
Than  from  the  genuine  love  of  praise. 

Nor  any  partial,  private  end 

Such  reverence  to  the  public  bears; 

Nor  any  passion.  Virtue's  friend, 
So  like  to  Virtue's  self  appeam. 

For  who  in  glory  can  delight 

Without  delight  in  glorious  deeds } 

What  man  a  charmini;  voice  can  slicht^ 
Who  courts  the  echo  that  succeeds  ^ 

But  not  the  echo  on  the  voice 

More,  than  on  virtue  praise  depends ; 

To  which,  of  course,  its  real  price 
The  judgment  of  the  praiser  lends. 

If  praise  then  with  religious  awe 
From  the  sole  perfect  judge  be  sought, 

A  nobler  aim,  a  purer  law, 
Nor  priest,  nor  bard,  nor  sage  hath  taucht. 

With  which  in  character  the  same 
Though  in  an  humbler  sphere  it  lies, 

I  count  that  soul  of  human  fame, 
The  sutfragc  of  the  good  and  wise. 


ODE  VJ. 


TO  WILLIAM    HALL,   ESQUIRR^ 

WrrU  THE  WOftK.S  OP  CHAULIEU* 

Attend  to  Chauliou^s  wanton  lyre ; 
While,  fluent  as  the  sky-lark  sings 
When  first  the  mom  allures  its  wings, 
rhe  epicure  his  theme  pursues  : 
And  tell  me  if,  among  the  chfiir 
Whose  mtisic  charms  the  banks  of  Seine, 
So  full,  80  free,  so  rich  a  strein 
E'er  dictated  the  warbling  Muse. 
I 
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Yet,  Hall,  while  thy  judicioui  ear 
Admirm  the  well-dissembled  art 
That  can  such  harmony  impart 
To  the  lame  pace  of  Gallic  rhymes ; 
While  wit  from  affectation  clear. 
Bright  imagres,  and  passions  true. 
Recall  to  thy  assenting  view 
The  envied  bards  of  nobler  times ; 


Say,  is  not  oft  his  doctrine  wrong } 
This  priest  of  Pleasure,  who  aspires 
To  lead  us  to  her  sacred  fires. 
Knows  he  the  ritual  of  her  shrine  ? 
Say  (her  sweet  influence  to  thy  song 
So  may  the  goddess  still  afibrd) 
Doth  she  consent  to  be  adorM 
With  shameless  luve  and  frantic  wine  ? 

Nor  Cato,  nor  Chrysippus  here 
Need  we  in  high  indignant  phrase 
From  their  Elysian  quiet  raise : 
But  Pleasure's  oracle  alone 
Consult ;  attentive,  not  severe. 
O  Pleasure,  we  blaspheme  not  thee  j 
Nor  emulate  the  rigid  knee 
Which  bends  but  at  the  stoic  throue. 

We  own  had  Fate  to  man  assignM 
Kor  sense,  nor  wish,  but  what  obey 
Or  Venus  soft  or  Bacchus  gay. 
Then  might  our  bard's  voluptuous  creed 
Most  aptiy  govern  human  kind : 
Unless  perchance  what  he  hath  sung 
Of  torturM  joints  and  nerves  unstrung, 
Some  wrangling  heretic  should  ple^d« 

But  now  with  all  these  proud  desires 
For  dauntless  truth  aud  honest  fame  ; 
With  that  strong  mast<;r  of  our  frame. 
The  in<-x«»r5ible  judge  within, 
\^'hat  can  b<*  done  ?   Alas !   ye  fires 
Of  love;  alas!  ye  niny  smiles, 
Ve  nwrtar'd  cups  from  happinr  soils, 
— Ye  liave  no  bribe  his  grace  to  win. 


AKENSIDE'S  POEMS. 


ODF  VII. 

TO  THI  Rir>HT  REVEREND 
BENJAMIN  LORD  BISHOP  OV  WIMCIIbSTER. 

M.DCC.LIV. 
I. 

For  toils  whioh  patriots  have  eudurM, 
For  treason  qucllVl  and  laws  sccur'd. 
In  every  nation  Time  displays 
The  palm  of  honourable  praise. 
Envy  may  rail ;  and  Faction  fierce 
May  strive;  but  what,  alas  !  can  those 
(Thoii<;h  Ixild,  yot  blind  and  sordid  foes) 
To  gratitiid<i  and  love  oi»pose, 
To  faithful  story  and  i)ersuasive  verse  ? 

O  nurse  of  Freedom,  Albion,  say. 
Thou  tamer  of  desiwtic  sway. 
What  man,  among  thy  sons  around. 
Thus  heir  Xo  glory  but  tbou  found  ? 


What  page,  in  all  thy  annals  hrightf 
Hast  thou  with  purer  joy  survey'd 
Than  that  where  IVuth,  by  Hoadly'»  aid. 
Shines  through  Impostore^s  solemn  shade, 
Through  kingly  and  through  sacerdotal  night? 

To  him  the  Teacher  bless'd, 
Wlio  sent  Religion,  from  the  palmy  field 
By  Jordan,  like  the  mom  to  cheer  the  west. 
And  lifted  up  the  veil  which  Heaven  from  £a 
couceaPd, 
To  Hoadly  thus  his  mandate  he  addressed : 
"  Go  thou,  and  rescue  my  dishonoured  law 
From  hands  rapacious  and  from  tongues  impi 
Let  not  my  |>eaceful  name  be  made  a  lure 
Fell  Persecution's  mortal  snares  to  aid : 
Let  not  my  words  be  impious  chains  to  draw 
The  freeborn  soul  in  more  than  brutal  awe, 
To  faith  without  assent,  allegiance  unrepaid.' 

n. 

No  cold  or  unperfbrming  liand 
Was  arm'd  by  Heaven  with  this  command, 
llie  world  soon  felt  it:  and,  on  high. 
To  William's  ear  with  welcome  joy 
l^d  Locke  among  the  blest  unfold 
The  rising  ho^ie  oif  Hoadly's  name, 
Godolphin  then  confirmed  the  fame; 
And  Somers  when  from  Earth  he  came, 
And  generous  Stanhope  the  (air  sequel  ttJd. 

Tlien  drew  the  lawgivers  around, 
(Sires  of  the  Grecian  name  renown'd) 
And  listening  ask'd,  and  wondering  knew, 
What  private  force  could  thus  subdue 
Tlie  vulgar  and  the  great  combinM ; 
G>uld  war  with  sacred  Folly  wage  ; 
Could  a  whole  nation  disengage 
From  the  dread  bonds  of  many  an  age. 
And  to  new  habits  mould  the  public  mind. 

For  not  a  conqueror's  sword. 
Nor  the  strong  powers  to  civil  founders  knnwi 
Were  his :  but  truth  by  faithful  search  ex])Ju 

And  social  setis<;,  like  seed,  in  genial  plenty  .siw 
Wlierever  it  ttiok  root,  the  soul  (restor'd 
To  freedom)  freedom  too  for  others  sought 
Not  monkish  craft,  the  tyrant's  claim  divine. 
Not  regal  zeal,  the  bigot's  cruel  shrine. 
Could  longer  guard  from  reason's  warfare  sa; 
Not  the  wild  rabble  to  sedition  wrought. 
Nor  synods  by  the  papal  genius  taught. 

Nor  St«  John's  spirit  loose,  nor  Atterbury's  m^ 

m. 

But  where  shall  recompense  be  found  ? 
Or  how  such  arduous  merit  crown'd  ? 
For  look  on  life's  laborious  scene ; 
"^Tiat  ruggi'd  spaces  lie  between 
Adventurous  Virtue's  early  toils 
And  her  triumphal  throne  !  Tlie  shade 
Of  Death,  mean  time,  does  oft  invade 
Her  progress;  nor,  to  us  display 'd. 
Wears  the  bright  heroine  her  expected  spoils. 

Yet  born  to  conquer  is  her  power : 
— O  Hoadly,  if  that  fiavoiirite  hour 
On  FAtth  arrive,  with  thankful  awe 
We  own  just  Ueavfln'i  indulgent  law» 


ODE^  ON  SEVERAL 

ly  thy  sQCcen  bdiold  ; 
thy  reverend  length  of  days 
ikikm  and  with  praise, 
lee  in  oar  pnUie  ways 
eat  spirit  &m'd  in  ages  old. 

iJe  thus  oar  tows  prolong 
IS  OD  Eaith,  and  when  by  us  rengnM 
a'st  thy  seniora,  that  heroic  tliron? 
or  prcgervM  the  rights  of  human  kind, 
irorthy  may  thy  Albion's  tongue 
her  friend  and  benefactor,  name: 
Hnadly,  in  thy  country^s  eyes, 
us  gold,  or  pleasure's  gaudy  prize, 
Ic  Tirtue,  public  freedom,  rile ; 
n  manners  tempt  us  to  disclaim 
.ge,  our  noblest  wealth  and  fame, 
last  kept  entire  from  force  and  fisctious 
uilCi 


ODE  VIII. 


eful  bards  decide, 
I  in  lore's  decrees, 
ought  not  to  be  tried 
native  power  to  please, 
3rouths  and  lovers,  tell, 
1  Amoret  excel  ? 

right  unsullied  smile, 
1  speaking  in  her  mien : 
"tless  all  the  while, 
dious  to  be  seen) 
it  instant  gladness  know, 
rhom  the  gift  we  owe. 

insic,  nor  the  powers 
nd  mirth  and  frolic  cheer, 
sunshine  to  the  hours, 
ie's  prospect  half  so  clear, 
rings  it  to  the  eye 
rhere  Amoret  was  by. 

rist  could  there 
indiscretion  find ; 
ier  sage  declare 
pictur'd  in  his  mind, 
ith  lovelier  colours  glows 
I  demeanour  shows. 

iauty's  happiest  part : 
be  most  unbounded  sway : 
tiant  the  subject  heart 
ind  lily  fade  away  ; 
U,  in  spite  of  Time, 
in  all  her  prime. 


ODK  IX. 

AT  STUDY. 

ny  fisncy  stray  ? 

c  drawn  away 

my  studious  theme  I 

losophic  page, 

>lems  of  the  sage, 

thvoQfh  «  ple»iaff  drtMB  ? 


SUBJECTS.    BOOK  11. 

I  lis  in  vain,  alas  !   I  find. 
Much  in  vain,  my  zealous  mind 

Would  to  learned  Wisdom's  throne 
Dedicate  each  thoughtful  hour : 
Nature  bids  a  softer  power 
Claim  some  minutes  for  bis  own. 

Let  the  busy  or  the  wise 

View  him  with  contemptuous  eyes ; 

Ijovc  *s  native  to  the  heart : 
Cuide  its  wishes  as  you  will ; 
Without  Love,  you  Ml  find  it  still 

Void  in  one  essential  part. 

Me  though  no  peculiar  fair 
Touches  with  a  lover's  care ; 

Though  the  pride  of  my  desire 
Asks  immortal  friendship's  name. 
Asks  the  palm  of  bonest  fsme, 

And  the  old  heroic  Ijre ; 

Though  the  day  have  smoothly  gone. 
Or  to  letter^  leisure  known. 

Or  in  social  duty  spent; 
Yet  at  eve  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest ; 

Languishes  for  true  content. 
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ODE  X. 


TO 


THOMAS   EDWARUS,   ESQUIRE, 

ON  THE   LATE  BDITIOIf  OP  ME.  POPB's  W0ftK9> 
M.DCC.LI. 

Believe  me,  Edwards,  to  restrain 

The  licence  of  a  railer's  tongue 
Is  what  but  seldom  men  obtain 

By  sense  or  wit,  by  prose  or  song: 
A  task  for  more  Herculean  powers. 
Nor  suited  to  the  sacred  hours 
Of  leisure  in  the  Muse^s  bowers. 

In  bowers  where  laurel  weds  with  palm. 
The  Muse,  the  blameless  queen,  resides  ; 

Fair  Fame  attends,  and  Wisdom  calm 
Her  eloquence  harmonious  guides : 

While,  shut  for  ever  from  her  gate. 

Oft  trying,  still  repining,  wait 

Fierce  Envy  and  calumnious  Hate. 

Who  then  from  her  delightful  bounds 
Would  step  one  inoment  forth  to  heed 

What  impotent  and  savage  sounds 
From  their  unhappy  mouths  proceed  } 

No :  ratber  Spenser^s  lyre  again 

Prepare,  and  let  thy  pious  strain 

For  Pope's  dishonour'd  shade  complam. 

Tell  how  displeas'd  was  every  bard. 
When  lately  in  the  Elysian  grove 

They  of  his  Muse's  guardian  heard. 
His  delegate  to  Fame  above; 

And  what  with  one  accord  they  said 

Of  wit  in  drooping  age  mbknl. 

And  WaHmrtoo's  oAcious  aid : 
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How  Virgil  roournM  the  sordid  fate 

To  that  melodious  lyre  asaign'd. 
Beneath  a  tutor  who  so  late 

With  Midas. and  his  rout  oooibinM 
By  spiteful  clamour  to  confound 
That  very  lyre^s  enchanting  sound, 
Though  listening  realms  admir'd  around : 

How  Horace  ownM  he  thought  the  fire 

Of  hit*  friend  Pope's  satiric  line 
Did  further  fuel  scarce  require 

From  such  a  militant  divine ; 
How  Milton  scom'd  the  sophist  vain. 
Who  durst  approach  his  hallowed  strain 
With  unwash'd  hands  and  lips  profane. 

Then  Shakspeare,  debonnair  and  mild. 

Brought  that  strange  comment  forth  to  view  ; 
T>onceits  moreT  deep,  he  said  and  smil'd. 
Than  his  own  fools  or  madmen  knew : 
But  thank*d  a  generous  friend  above. 
Who  did  with  free  adventurous  love 
Such  pageants  from  his  tomb  remove. 

And  if  to  Pope,  m  equal  need. 

The  same  kiud  office  thou  wouldst  pay. 

Then,  Edwards,  ail  the  band  decreed 
That  future  bards  with  frequent  lay 

Should  call  on  thy  auspicious  name. 

From  each  absurd  intruder's  claim. 

To  keep  inviolate  their  fame. 


ODE  XI. 

TO  THE 

COUNTHY  gentlemen  of  ENGLAND. 

M.DCC.LVIII. 

WHnuFR  i»  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled  ? 

Where  are  those  valiant  tenants  of  her  sliore. 
Who  from  the  warrior  buw  the  strong  dart  sped, 

Or  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  polc-ax  bore  ? 
Freeman  and  Midier  was  their  common  name, 
Who  late  with  reapers  t«»  the  furrow  came. 
Now  in  the  front  of  battle  eliargM  the  foe : 
Who  taught  the  steer  f  he  wintry  plough  to  endure. 
Now  ill  full  councils  <  hec*kM  encruaohing  jiower, 
And  gave  the  guardian  law2«  their  majenty  to  know. 

But  who  aro  ye  ?  from  Ebi-o's  loiterin;;  sons 

I'o  Tiber's  pageants,  to  the  spurts  of  Seine ; 
Fntiu  Uhine's  frail  pa  lares  to  Danube'b  thrones 

And  oitieM  lo'ikin«t  on  the  Cimbric  main. 
Ye  lost,  ye  self-deserted  ?  iihose  pnmd  lords 
Have  baft1e<l  your  tame  hands,  and  given  your 

swords 
To  slavish  rutlians,  liirM  for  their  command : 
These,  at  some  gr(>.edy  monk's  or  harlot's  nod, 
See  rifled  nations  crouch  beneath  tlicir  rod ; 
These  are  the  public  will,  tlie  reason  of  the  land. 

II10U,  heodle^^s  Albion,  what,  alas  !   the  while 
Dost  thou  presume  ?  O  inexpert  in  arms. 

Vet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile. 
With  dn;anis  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud 
alarms  ? 

Iliy  splendid  home^  thy  plan  of  laws  renowned. 

Tins  praise  and  cwfji  of  the  nations  r(Mmd» 


What  care  hast  thou  to  guard  from  Foitui 

Amid  the  storms  of  war,  bow  sooa  may 

The  h)fty  pile  from  its  foundatioos  £all. 

Of  ages  the  proud  toll,  the  miu  of  a  day  I 

Not  thou  art  rich,  thy  streams  and  ftnrt 

Add  Industry's  wise  gifts  to  Nature's 

And  every  port  is  crowded  with  thy  sai 

And  every  wave  throws  treasure  on  t 

What  boots  it  ?  If  luxurious  plenty  chi 

Thy  selfish  heart  from  glory,  if  thy  an 

Shrink  at  the  fitiwns  of  danger  and  of  ] 

Those  gifts,  that  treasure  is  no  longer  t 

Oh  rather  far  be  poor.    Thy  gold  will 

Tempting  the  eye  of  force,  and  deck  tl 

bane. 

But  what  bath  force  or  war  to  do  with 

Girt  by  the  azure  tide,  and  thron'd  s 

Amid  thy  floating  bulwarks,  thou  cans 

With  scorn,  the  fur>'  of  cfech  hostile 

DashM  ere  it  reach  thee.     Sacred  frot 

Are  thy  fair  fieids.     Athwart  thy  guar 

No  bold  invader's  foot  shall  tempt  the  ! 

Yet  say,  my  coimtry,  will  the  waves  a 

Obey  thee  ?  Hast  thou  all  thy  hopes  n 

To  the  sky*s  fickle  faith  ?  the  pilot's  wavei 

For  oh  !  may  neither  fear  nor  stronger 

(Love,  by  ttiy  virtuous  princes  nobi; 

Thee,  last  of  many  wretched  nations,  1 

With  mighty  armies  stationed  round 

To  trust  thy  safety.     Then,  farewell  tl 

Of  Freedom  !   Her  proud  records  to  th. 

Tlien  bear,  an  oflering  at  Ambition's  sh 

Whate'er  thy  ancient  patriots  dar'd  de 

From  furious  John's,  or  faithless  CTiarl 

Or  what  great  William  seal'd  for  his  ado 


But  if  thy  sons  be  worthy  of  their  nan 

If  liberal  laws  with  liberal  hearts  th 

I^t  them  from  conqu(tst,  and  fn>m  ser^ 

In  War's  glad  school  tlieir  ouni  prot' 

Ye  ehiefly,  heirs  of  Albion's  cultur'd  f 

Ye  leaders  of  her  bold  and  faithful  sw 

Now  not  unequal  to  your  birth  be  foui 

llie  public  voice  bids  arm  your  rural 

Paternal  hamlets  for  your  ensigns  wai 

And  grange  and  fold  prepare  to  pour  t 

arouuJ. 

Why  r.rc  ye  tardy  ?  what  inglorious  c 

Detains  you  from  tlu.ir  head,  your  n 

Who  most  their  country's  fame  and  for 

'  Tis  tl\rirs  to  share  her  toils,  her  p< 

Each  man  iiis  task  in  so(!ial  lite  sustai 

With  partial  lai)ours,  M'ith  dc»niestic  ir 

I/?t  others  dwell:   to  you  indulgent  lb 

By  counsel  and  by  arms  the  public  c: 

To  serve  for  public  love  and  love's  ap 

The  first  employment  far,  the  noblest 

given. 

Have  yc  not  he  ard  of  lAcedtemon's  fj 

Of  Attic  chiefs  in  Freedom's  war  di 

Of  Rome's  dread  generals  ?  the  VaU  1 

The  Fabion  sons  ?  the  Sciptos,  inat( 

Your  lot  was  theinu     The  farmer  and  tl 

Met  his  lov'd  patron's  tuunnooi  from  th< 
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Tbe  IcfioiiB  gftther'd;  the  bright  eagles  flew : 
Barbarian  mooarcbs  in  the  triumph  moumM; 
The  conquerors  to  their  household  gods  rctum'd, 
isd  fed  Calabrian  flockf,  and  steor'd  the  Sabine 
pkxigh. 

Shall  then  this  glory  of  tl^e  antique  age, 

lliis  pride  of  men,  be  lost  among  mankind  ? 
Shall  War*8  heroic  arts  no  more  engage 

The  onbougbt  hand,  the  unsnbjooted  mind  ? 
Doth  Talonr  to  the  race  no  more  belong  ? 
No  more  with  scorn  of  violence  and  wrong 
Doth  fbimung  Nature  now  hrr  sons  inspire. 
That,  like  some  m3rstery  to  fnw  reveal'd, 
Tbe  skill  of  arms  abash'd  and  a\»  M  th«>y  yield, 
And  from  their  own  defence  with  hopeless  hearts 
retired 

0  ihame  to  human  life,  to  human  laws ! 

Tbe  loose  adventurer,  hireling  of  a  day. 
Who  his  fell  sword  without  afre<*tion  draws, 

Ulioae  God,  whose  country,  is  a  tyrant's  pay, 
This  man  the  lessons  of  the  field  can  learn ; 
Cu  erery  palm,  which  decks  a  warrior,  earn, 
Aad  every  pledge  of  conquest:  while  in  vain, 
To  guard  your  altars,  your  paternal  lands, 
Are  social  arms  held  out  to  your  free  hands: 
Too  arduous  is  the  lore ;  too  irksome  were  the  pain. 

Meantime  by  Pleiwure's  lying  tales  allur*d. 

From  the  bright  Sun  and  living  breeze  ye  stray; 
And  deep  in  London's  gloomy  haunts  immiirM, 
Bfood  o*er  your  fortune's,  freedom's,  health's 
decay. 
0  blind  of  choice  and  to  yourselves  untrue ! 
Hie  young  grove  shoots,  their  bloom  the  fields 

renew. 
The  mannon  asks  its  lord,  the  swains  their  friend ; 
While  he  doth  Riot's  orgies  haply  share, 
Or  tempt  the  gamester's  dark,  destroying  snare, 
Or  at  some  courtly  shrine  with  slavish  incense  bend. 

And  yet  full  oft  your  anxious  tongues  complain 
THat  UwleHs,tumuU  prompts  the  rustic  throne^; 
That  the  rude  village  inmates  now  disdain 

Thofe  homely  ties  which  rul'd  their  fathers  lone?. 
Alas !  your  fathers  did  by  other  arts 
Drawthoae  kind  ties  around  their  simple  hearts 
And  led  in  other  paths  their  ductile  will ; 
By  succour,  fiaithful  oounsd,  courteous  cheer. 
Won  them  the  ancient  mamiers  to  revert*. 
To  prize  their  country's  peace,  and  Heaven's  due 
rites  ^llfil. 

But  mark  the  judgment  of  experience  lime. 
Tutor  of  nations.     Doth  light  Discord  tear 
A  state  }  and  Impotent  Sedition's  crime  ? 
The  powers  of  warlike  Prudence  dwell  not 
there; 
The  powc;n  who  to  command  and  to  obey, 
Instruct  the  valiant.     There  would  civil  sway 
Toe  rising  race  to  manly  concord  tame  ? 
')ft  let  the  marshal'd  field  their  steps  unite, 
And  in  glad  splendour  bring  before  their  sight 
<hic  common  cause  and  one  hereditary  fame. 

Kor  yet  be  aw'd,  nor  yet  your  task  disown, 
Tliough  M'^ar's  proud  vrjtaries  look  on  severe ; 

llHiugh  secrets  taught  erewhile  to  them  alone, 
They  deem  profian'd  by  your  intruding  car. 


Ijct  them  in  vain,  your  martial  hope  to  qnell. 
Of  new  refinements,  fiercer  weapons  tell. 
And  mock  the  old  simplicity,  in  vain  : 
To  the  time's  warfare,  simple  or  refin'd. 
The  time  itself  adapts  the  warrior's  mind ; 
And  equal  prowess  still  shall  equal  palms  obtain. 

Say  then ;  if  England's  youth,  in  earlier  days. 

On  Glory's  fir  Id  with  well-train'd  armies  vy'd. 
Why   shall   they   now  renounce  that  generoug 
praise? 
A\1iy  dread  the  foreign  mercenary's  pride? 
Though  Valois  brav'd  young  Edward's  gentle 

hand. 
And  Albert  msh'd  on  Henry's  way-worn  band. 
With  Europe's  chosen  sons  in  arms  renown'd. 
Yet  not  on  Vere's  bold  archt-rs  long  they  look'd^ 
Nor  Audley's  squires,  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen 
brook'd :  [boupd. 

Tlicy  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monanrh 

Such  were  the  laurel.**  which  your  fathers  won; 

Such  filnrj-'s dictates  in  their  dauntless  breast: 
— Is  thirre  no  voice  that  speaks  to  every  son? 

No  nf>bler,  holier  call  to  You  addrcss'd  ? 
O  !  by  majistic  Fi^ifdom,  righteous  laws, 
By  heavenly  TnUh'.«,  by  manly  Reason's  causc» 
Awake ;  attend  ;  be  indoKnt  no  more : 
JBy  Friendship,  social  Peace,  domestic  I^ve, 
Rise;  arm  !   your  country's  living  safety  prove; 
And  train  her  valiant  youth,  and  watch  around  her 
bliore. 


ODE  XII. 

ON  RECOVERING  FROM  A  FIT  Or  SICKNESS. 

IS   I  HE  COUNTRY. 
V..DCC.LVni. 

Thy  ver.lant  scenes,  O  fioulder's  hill. 
Once  mon*  I  seek,  a  languid  guest : 
With  throbbing  temples  and  whh  burden'd  breast 
Once  more  I  climb  thy  steep  aerial  way. 
O  faithful  cure  i>f  oft-n-tuming  ill. 
Now  call  thy  sprightly  breezes  round. 
Dissolve  this  rigid  cough  profound. 
And  bid  tlie  springs  of  life  witli  gentler  movement 
play. 

How  gladly  'mid  the  dews  of  dawn 
l?y  weary  lungs  thy  healing  gale, 
The  balmy  west  or  the  fresh  north,  inhale  ! 
How  gladly,  while  my  musing  footsteps  rove 
Round  the  ct)ol  orchard  or  the  sunny  lawn, 
Awak'd  I  stop,  and  look  to  find 
What  shrub  perfumes  the  pleasant  wind. 
Or  what  wild  songster  charms  the  Dryads  of  tte 
grove. 

Now,  ere  the  morning  walk  is  done. 
The  distant  voice  of  Health  I  hear. 
Welcome  as  Beauty's  to  the  lover's  ear. 
"  Drot)p  not,  nor  doubt  of  my  rctuni,**  she  cries; 
«*  Here  will  I,  'mid  the  radiant  calm  of  noon. 
Meet  thc»e  beneath  yon  chesnut  bower. 
And  lenient  on  thy  bosom  pour 
That  indolence  divine,  which  lulls  tlie  earth  and 
skies." 
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The  goddess  promisM  not  in  vain.  ( 

I  found  her  at  my  favourite  time. 
Nor  wishM  to  breathe  in  any  softer  clime, 
While  (half-reclin'd,  half-slumbering  as  I  lay) 
She  hovcr'd  o'er  me.    Then,  among  her  train 
Of  nymphs  and  zephyrs,  to  my  view 
Thy  gracious  form  appeared  anew, 
Then  first,  O  heavenly  Muse,  unseen  for  many  a 
day. 

In  that  soft  pomp  the  tuneful  maid 
Shone  like  the  golden  star  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  in  careless  mea^ufrCb  move ; 
I  hoard  sweet  preludes  dancing  on  her  lyre, 
While  my  whole  frame  the  sacred  sound  obeyed. 

New  sunshine  oW  my  fancy  springs. 
New  colours  clothe  external  things. 
And  the  last  glooms  of  pain  and  sickly  plaint  re- 
tire. 

O  Goulder's  hill,  by  thee  restored 
Once  more  to  this  enlivened  hand. 
My  harp,  which  late  resounded  o'er  the  land 
The  v<Mce  of  Glory,  solemn  and  severe. 
My  Dorian  harp  shall  now  with  mild  accord 
To  thee  her  joyful  tribute  pay, 
And  send  a  less-ambitious  lay 
Of  Friendship  and  of  Love  to  greet  thy  master's 
ear. 

For  when  within  thy  shady  seat 
First  from  the  sultry  town  he  chose. 
And  the  tir'd  senate's  cares,  his  wish'd  rPi>ose, 
Then  wast  thou  mine ;  to  me  a  happier  home 
For  social  leisure :  where  my  welcome  feet, 
Estraui^M  from  all  the  entangling  ways 
In  wliich  the  restless  vulgar  strays. 
Through  Nature's  simple  paths  with  ancient  faith 
might  roam. 

And  while  around  his  sylvan  scene 

My  Dj-son  led  the  white-wiugM  hours. 
Oft  ftom  the  Athenian  Academic  bowers 
Their  sages  came:  oft  heard  our  lingerinsr  wa'k 
The  Mantuan  music  warbling  o'er  the  green : 

And  oft  did  Tully's  reveroad  shade, 

Thous^h  much  for  liberty  afiraid, 
With  us  of  letter'd  ease  or  virtuous  glory  talk. 

But  other  guests  were  on  their  way, 
And  reach'd  erelong  this  (avoiir'd  grove ; 
Even  the  celestial  progeny  of  Jove, 
Bright  Venus,  with  her  all-Kubduing  son. 
Whose  gulden  shaft  mo^t  willingly  obey 
The  best  and  wisest     As  they  came, 
Glad  Hymen  wav*d  his  genial  flame, 
And  sang  their  happy  gifts,  and  prais'd  their  spot- 
less throne. 

I  saw  when  through  yon  festive  gate 
He  led  along  his  cliosen  maid, 
And  to  my  friend  with  smiles  presenting  said; 
**  Receive  that  feirest  wealth  which  Heaven  as- 

sign'd 
To  human  fortune.     Did  thy  lonely  state 
One  w'sh,  one  utmost  hope  confess  ? 
Behold,  she  comes,  to  adorn  and  bless : 
Comes,  worthy  of  thy  heart,  and   equal   to   thy 
wind," 


ODE  xin. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MEMOIRS  OF  TBB  HO 
BRAN  DEN  BURGU. 

M.DCCLI. 

Tub  men  renown'd  as  chiefs  of  hirniao  ra 

And  bom  tQ  lead  in  counsels  or  in  anr 

Have  seldom  tuni'd  their  feet  fttim  Glory 'i 

To  dwell  with  boiiks,  or  court  the  M  use's  < 

Yet,  to  our  eyes  if  liaply  time  hath  brouj 

Some  genuine  transcript  of  their  calmer  t 

l*here  still  wc  own  the  wise,  the  great,  or 

And  Caesar  there  and  Xcnophon  are  seen 

As  clear  in  spirit  and  sublime  of  mien. 

As  on  Pharsaliau  plains,  or  by  the  Assyrian 

Say  thou  too,  Frederic,  was  not  this  thy 
Thy  vijfils  could  the  student's  lamp  ec 
Fjccept  for  this  ?  except  that  future  fam 
Might  read  thy  genius  in  the  fuitliful 
That  if  hereafter  I'jivy  shaH  presume 
With  words  irreverent  to  inseribe  thy  ton 
And  baser  weeds  ujion  thy  palms  to  fling 
That  hence  posterity  may  try  thy  reign. 
Assert  thy  treaties,  and  thy  wars  explain 
And  view  in  native  lights  the  hero  and  the 

O  evil  foresight  and  pernicious  care  ! 

Wilt  thou  iudecd  abide  by  this  appeal 

Shall  wc  the  lcsi>ons  of  thy  i>eii  compare 

With  private  honour  or  with  public  zc 

Whence  then  at  things  divine  those  darts  o 

Why  are  the  woes,  which  virtuous  men  ha^ 

For  sa(*nHl  Truth,  a  prey  to  laughter  gi\ 

What  fiend,  what  foe  of  Nature,  urged  t' 

Tlic  Almighty  of  his  sceptre  to  disarm  ? 

To  piu>h  this  Earth  adrift,  and  leave  it  loc 

Heaven  ? 

Ye  godlike  shades  of  legislators  old. 

Ye  wlio  made  Rotne  victorious,  Athens 
Ye  first  of  mortals  with  the  bless'd  enrol 
Say  di<l  not  horrour  in  your  bosoms  ri 
When  thus  by  impious  vanity  impell'd 
A  magistrate,  a  monarcli,  ye  beheld 
Affronting  civil  order's  holiest  bands  ? 
Those  hands  which  ye  so  labour'd  to  im[ 
Those  hopes  and  fears  of  justice  from  al; 
WTiich  tamM  the  savage  world  to  your  divi 
raands  r 


ODE  XIV. 


THE  COMPLAIXT. 


Away  !  away ! 
Tempt  m;c  no  more,  insidious  Love : 

Thy  sf»othiuB  sway 
lymg  did  my  youtlmil  Uisom  prove : 
At  length  thy  trrasf»n  is  disc<;rn'd, 
At  length  some  dear-lnrnght  cautimi  eai 
A^ay  !  nor  hope  my  rljicr  age  to  move. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  ODES. 


1J& 


'  1  Inov,  1  see 
■writ.    Needs  it  now  be  shown, 

Alms !  to  me  ? 
often,  to  myself  unknown, 
giBcefui,  fcentle,  yirtnoiis  maid 
i  I  admir'd  !  How  often  said, 
Of  to  call  a  heart  like  hcr's  one's  own. 

Bat,  flattering  god, 
oanderer  of  content  and  ease. 

In  thy  abode 
Core's  rode  lesson  learn  to  please  ? 
y,  deceiver,  hast  thou  won 
td  Fortune  to  attend  thv  throno, 
e'd  thy  friends  above  her  stern  decrees  ? 


ODE  XV. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANNERS. 

[unfinished.] 

Mexc  hoDonr,  female  shame, 

ither,  sweetest  oflspring  of  the  sky, 

om  Albion  dost  thou  fly ; 

ion's  daughters  once  the  favourite  fame  ? 

Beanty*8  only  friend, 

tv'st  her  pleasing  reverence  to  inspire ; 

bo,  seliish,  bold  desire 

•  esteem  and  dear  affection  turn ; 

as  I  of  thee  forlorn, 

oy,  what  praise,  what  hope  can  life  pretend  ? 

Behold ;  our  youths  in  vain 

oiug  nuptial  happiness  inquire : 

ir  maids  no  more  aspire 

ts  of  bashful  Hymen  to  attain  ; 

It  with  triumphant  eyes 

C'jks  impasuive,  as  they  move  along, 

•k  homage  of  the  throng. 

rer  swears  that  in  a  harlot's  arms 

e  found  the  self-same  charms, 

HTthless  and  deserted  lives  and  dies. 

Behold;  unbless'd  at  home, 

ther  of  the  cheerless  household  mourns : 

le  night  in  vain  returns, 

re  aiKl  glad  Content  at  distance  roam; 

hile  ibvs,  in  whom  his  mind 

efuge  from  the  day's  dull  task  of  cares, 

I  meet  him  she  prepares, 

h  noise  and  spleen  and  all  the  gamester's  art, 

listless,  harassed  heart, 

not  one  tender  thought  can  welcome  find." 

vas  thus,  along  the  shore 
mcs,  Britannia's  guardian  Oenios  heard, 
L»m  many  a  tongue  preferr'd, 
*-  and  grief  the  fond  inv<.>ctive  hire : 
which  tlie  queen  divine 
int,  with  her  adamantine  spear 
ke  thunder  sounding  near, 
the  red  cross  upon  her  silver  shield, 
*l  thus  hef  wrath  reveai'd. 
h*d  her  awful  words  and  made  them  mine.) 


NOTES 


CM 
THE  TWO  BOOKS  OP  ODBl. 

Book  l.  Ode  XVI I L  Stanza  If.  Lhe  19.]  Ly- 
curgus  the  laredaemonian  law-giver,  brought  into 
Greece  from  Asia  Minor  ttie  first  complete  copy  of 
Homer's  works. — ^AtPlatam  was  fought  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  Persian  army  and  the  nnited 
militia  of  Qreece,  under  Pausanias  and.  Aristides. 
— etymon  the  Athenian  erected  a  trophy  in  Cypms 
for  two  great  victories  gained  on  the  same  day  over 
the  Persians  by  sea  and  land.  Diodorus  Siculus 
has  preserved  the  inscription  which  the  Athenians 
allixed  to  the  consecrated  spoils,  after  this  great 
success ;  in  which  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  has  raised  the  manner  of 
expression  above  the  usual  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  all  other  ancient  inscriptions.     It  is  this : 

ES.  OT.  r.'  ETPanHN.  asias.  aixa.  iiontos. 

ENEIME. 
KAI.      nOAEAZ.     eNHTflN.     eOTPOI.     APHI. 

EHEXKI. 
OTAEN   nil.  TOIOTTON.  EniXeONlP-N.   FENEl*. 

AN^PQN. 
EPTON.    EN.    HHEIPfll.    KAI.    KATA.   nONTOX. 

AM  A. 
OIAE.    TAP     EN     KTllPai.    MHAOT£.  nOAAOTI. 

OA»:x  ANTES. 
4»OINlKUN.  tKAlON.  NATS.  EAON.   EN.   HEAA- 

FEI. 
ANAPflN,  nAH©OTSA2.  MEFA.  A\  ESTENEN.  ASH. 

Tn'.  ATTftN. 
nAHFEIl*.    AM4»0TEPAII.    XEPSI.   KPATEI.   HO- 

AtMOT. 

llic  following  translation  is  almost  literal : 

Since  first  the  sea  from  Asia's  hostile  coast 

Divided  Enroi)e,  an<l  the  god  of  war 

AssaiI'd  imi>erious  cities ;  never  yet. 

At  once  among  the  waves  and  on  the  shore. 

Hath  such  a  labour  been  achiev'd  by  men 

Who  Earth  inhabit.     They,  wlw>se  amis  the  Medes, 

In  Cyprus  felt  pernicious,  they,  the  same 

Have  won  frr»m  skilful  T3rre  an  hundred  ships 

Crowded  with  warriors.     Asia  groans,  in  both 

Her  hands  sore  smitten,  by  the  might  of  war. 

Stanza  IF,  IJne  24.]  Pindar  was  contemporary 
with  Aristides  and  Cymon,  in  whom  the  glory  of 
ancient  (Jr.ecowas  at  its  height.  \^lien  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  Pindar  was  true  to  the  common 
interest  of  his  country ;  though  his  fellow  citizens, 
the  'niel)ans,  had  sold  tliemselvcs  to  the  Pers'an 
king.  In  one  of  his  Odes  he  expresses  the  great 
distress  ami  anxiety  of  his  mind,  oecasicaied  b}'  the 
vast  preparation**  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  (isthm. 
8.)  in  another  he  celebrates  the  victories  of  Sala- 
mis,  Plataja,  and  Himera.  (Pyth.  1.)  It  will  be 
n«eessary  to  arid  two  or  three  other  i>articulai*s  of 
his  life,  n»al  or  fabulous,  in  orJer  to  explain  what 
follows  in  the  text  concerning  him.  First  then,  he 
was  thought  to  bo  so  great  a  favotirite  of  Apivllo, 
that  the  priests  of  that  «ltity  aliotte^l  him  a  ct.»n- 
stant  share  of  their  offerings.     It  was  said  of  hin^ 
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as  of  some  other  illustrious  men,  that  at  his  birth 
a  swarm  of  bees  lighted  on  Yix*  lips,  and  fed  him 
with  their  honey.  It  was  also  a  tradition  concern- 
ing him,  that  Pan  was  heard  to  recite  his  poetry, 
and  seen  dancing  to  one  of  his  hymns  on  the  moun- 
tains near  Thebes.  But  a  real  hiRtorieal  fact  in  his 
life  is,  t}iat  the  Thebans  imposed  a  large  fine  upon 
him,  on  account  of  the  veneration  which  be  ex- 
pressed in  bis  poems  for  that  heroic  spirit,  shown 
by  Uie  people  of  Athens  in  defence  of  the  common 
liberty,  which  his  own  fellow-citizens  had  shame- 
fully betrayed.  And  as  the  argument  of  this  ode 
implies,  that  great  poetical  taUntt^  and  high  tenti' 
ments  of  liberty,  do  redprocalty  produce  and  auist 
taeh  other,  so  Pindar  is  perhaps  the  most  exemplary 
proof  of  this  connection,  which  occurs  in  history. 
The  Thebans  were  remarkable,  in  general,  for  a 
slavish  disposition  through  all  the  fortunes  of  their 
commonwealth ;  at  the  time  of  its  ruin  by  Philip ; 
and  even  in  its  best  state,  under  the  administration 
of  Pcl<^>idas  and  'Epaminondas :  and  every  one 
knows,  tiiey  were  no  less  remarkable  for  great  dul- 
uess,  and  want  of  all  genius.  Tliat  Pindar  should 
have  ajually  dibtinguished  himself  from  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  both  these  rvspccts  seems 
somewhat  cxtraordinan^  and  is  sraitre  to  be  ac- 
counted for  but  by  the  prtujediug  obser\-atioo. 

Stanza  III.  Line  'Z^.^  Alluding  to  his  "  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England*'  against  Salmasius.  Sei* 
particularly  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  speaks 
of  that  undertaking,  in  the  introduction  to  his  re- 
ply to  Moms. 

Stanza  /K  Line  53.]  Edward  the  Third;  from 
whom  descended  Henry  Hastings,  thinl  earl  of 
Huntin?don,  by  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Stanza  K.  line  36.]  At  Whittington,  a  village  on 
the  edge  of  Soarsdale  in  Derbyshire,  the  earls  of 
Dtrvonsiiire  and  Danby,  with  the  lord  Delamerc, 
privately  concerted  the  plan  of  the  Revolution. 
The  house  in  which  they  met  is  at  present  a  fann- 
housi';  and  the  country  p<xjple  distinguish  the 
room  where  they  sat,  by  the  name  of  "  the  plot- 
ting parlour." 

Thok  If,  Ode  VI L  Stanza  IL  Line  5.]  Mr.  Locke 
dicti  in  17U4,  when  Mr.  Hoadly  was  beginning  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty:  lord  (>odolphin  in  1712,  when  the 
doctrints  of  the  Jacobite  faction  were  chit-fly  fa- 
voured by  those  in  power:  lord  Somers  in  1716, 
amid  the  practices  of  the  iH>n-iu ring  clergy  against 
the-  protCbtant  establishment ;  and  lord  Stanho|>e 
in  17'J1,  during  the  controversy  with  the  lowfr 
house  of  convoi^ation. 

(Ule  X.  Stanza  l',]  During  Mr.  Po|)c'8  war 
v.'!th  Theobald,  Concam-n,  and  the  rest  of  their 
tribe,  Mr.  Warburton,  the  pn.-bcnt  loni  bishop  of 
Clouct^lcr,  did  with  gnat  zral  cultivate  their 
frieiiilsliip  ;  having  been  introduced,  forsot)th,  at 
the  mretin.u:s of  that  nripectahlc  conftderucy :  a 
favour  wliich  he  afterwards  spoke  of  in  very  hijih 
terms  o!'  complacency  and  thankfulness.  At  the 
same  time,  in  hjs  intercourse  with  them,  he  treat<"d 
Mr.  Pope  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner,  and  as 
a  writ4'r  without  genius.  Of  the  truth  of  thc^e 
asst  rtiojis  his  lordship  can  have  n»)  doubt,  if  he  ie> 
€'olIects  l»i*i  o\in  coiTes-pi>ndt:ncc  with  Concanen  j  a 
part  <»f  whieh  is  still  in  iK-ine,  and  wll  pruli:il)ly  Ik,- 
remembered  as  long  as  any  of  this  pie!ate'»  vir.t- 
jri^s. 


0(/e  ^///.l  In  the  year  1751, 
splendid  edition,  in  quarto,  of  "  Memoiret  pour 
servir  k  V  Histoire  de  la  Mkison  de  Brandcbooiy^ 
k  Berlin  et  k  la  Ilaye ;"  with  a  privilege  ligned 
Frbderic;  the  same  being  engraved  in  imhatiQa 
of  hand- writing.  In  this  edition,  among  other  ex- 
traordinary passages,  are  the  two  iolkiwing,  to 
which  the  third  stanza  of  this  ode  more  partico- 
larly  refers: 

"  II  se  fit  une  migration"  (the  author  is  ipeak- 
ing  of  what  happened  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes)  "  dunt  on  n'avoit  guere  vu  d'exemples 
dans  r histoire :  un  pcuple  entier  sortit  du  royaiune 
par  I'esprit  de  parti  en  haine  du  pape,  et  pour  re- 
cevoir  sous  un  autre  ciel  la  communion  sous  lea 
deux  especes :  quatre  cens  mille  ames  s'expatrie- 
rent  ainsi  et  abandonnerent  tons  leur  biens  poor 
detonn^r  dans  d'autres  temples  les  vieux  pseanmes 
de  Clement  Marot*'     P.  165. 

'*  La  crainte  donna  ie  jour  &  la  crednlit^,  et 
Tamour  propre  interessa  bientot  le  ciel  au  desUv 
des  hommes."    P.  243. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NAIADS. 


M.DCC.XLVI. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Thr  nymph«,  who  preside  over  springs  and  rim- 
lets,  are  addressed  at  day-break,  in  honour  of 
their  several  functions,  and  of  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  the  natural  and  to  the  moral  world, 
'n^eir  origin  is  deduced  from  the  first  allegorical 
deities,  or  powers  of  Nature ;  according  to  the 
do(;trine  of  the  old  m3rthological  poets,  concern- 
ing the  generation  of  the  gods  and  the  rise  of 
thhigs.  They  are  then  successively  considered, 
as  giving  motion  to  the  air  and  exciting  snmmcr- 
breczes ;  as  nourishing  and  beautifying  the  ve- 
•fctable  creation ;  as  contributing  to  the  fullness 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  consequently  to  the 
maintenance  of  commerce ;  and  by  that  means, 
to  the  maritime  part  of  military  power.  Next 
is  represented  their  favourable  influence  upon 
health,  when  assisted  by  rural  exercise:  which 
introduces  their  connection  with  the  art  of 
physic,  and  the  happy  effects  of  mineral  medi- 
cinal springs.  Lastly,  they  are  celebrated  for 
the  friendship  which  the  Muses  bear  them,  and 
for  the  true  inspiration  which  temperance  only 
can  receive :  in  opposition  to  the  enthusiasm  <& 
the  more  licentious  poets. 


O'rr  yonder  eastern  hill  the  twilight  pale 

Walks  forth  from  darkness;  and  the  god  of  day, 

With  bright  Astra^a  seated  by  his  side. 

Waits  yei  to  leave  the  ocean.    Tarr>\  Nymphs, 

Ye  Nymph"*,  ye  blue-ey*d  progeny  of  Thames, 

Who  now  the  mazes  of  this  rugged  heath 

Trace  with  your  llecting  steps  j  who  all  night  long 

Repeat,  amid  the  cool  and  tranquil  air, 

Y«»ur  lonelv  murmurs,  taiTV  :  and  receive 

My  offer  d  lay.     To  pay  you  !»omage  due,  IQ 

I  Jeavc  the  gates  «)f  Sli-.p;  ixr  bhall  my  lyre 


HYMN  TO  THE  NAIADS. 


1^1 


-  into  the  ipleriSfl  hoan  of  mom 

i  yoor  audieoce :  my  obscn'ant  hand 

lose  the  strain  ere  aiiy  sultry  beam 

ich  you.    To  your  subteiraDcan  haunts 

D  may  timely  steal ;  to  pace  with  care 

imtd  sands ;  to  loosen  from  the  soil 

ihbling  sources ;  to  direct  the  rills 

et  in  wider  channels ;  or  beneath 

rrutto*s  dripping  arch,  at  hcijrht  of  noon   20 

nber,  shelterM  from  the  burning  heaven. 

are  shall  my  fHim;  begnn,  ye  Nymphs  ?  or.end  ? 

s  your  praiM!  and  copious — First  of  things, 

r  the  lonely  powers,  ere  Time  arose, 

[iove  and  Cliaos.     Love  the  sire  of  Fate ; 

than  Chaos.     Rom  of  Fate  was  Time, 

aany  sons  and  many  comely  births 

rM,  relentless  father:  till  the  child 

*a  drove  him  iinim  the  upper  sky,  29 

lellM  his  deadly  might.    Then  social  reign'd 

ndred  powers,  Tethys,  and  n^vorend  Ops, 

iotlr*s  Vesta ;  while?  supreme  of  sway 

n*d  the  Gloiid-com])oller.     From  the  couch 

liys  sprang?  the  sed^  <^rownC'd  race, 

rom  a  thousand  ura;:,  oVr  ever>'  clime, 

ribute  to  tlieir  parent :  and  from  them 

',  O  Naiads:  Arethusa  fair, 

nieful  A^ranippe ;  that  sweet  name, 

ftia ;  that  soft  family  which  dwelt 

Syrian  Daphne ;  and  the  honourM  tribes  40 

\  of  Fbhmi.     Listen  to  my  strain, 

ters  of  Tethys :  listen  to  your  praise. 

,  Nymphs,  the  winged  offspring,  which  of  old 

I  to  divine  Astnrus  bore, 

and  your  aid  hes(^e<*hcth.    When  the  might 
perion,  from  his  noontide  throne, 
ds  their  languid  ]>iiii(Hi*<,  aid  fnim  you 
L«.k :   Fa%'onius  and  the  mild  South-wciit 
koii  rc^licf  implore.     ^  our  sallying  streams 
vigour  to  their  weary  win^s  inii>art.  50 

they  fly,  disporting ;  from  the  mc^d 
pcnM  and  the  tender  blades  nf  (;orn, 
lep  the  noxious  mildew ;  or  dispel 
rious  streams,  which  oft  the  parched  Earth 
les  on  her  fainting  sons.     From  noon  to  eve, 
the  river  and  the  paved  brook, 
I  the  cheerful  breezes:  hailM  of  bards 
Rast  by  learned  Cam,  the  i9u>lian  lyre 
;  nor  unwelcome  to  the  youth 
n  the  heights  of  Tibur,  all  inclined  CO 

iishing  Anio,  w  ith  a  pious  hand 
verend  scene  delineates,  broken  fanes, 
nbs,  or  pillar'd  aqueducts,  the  pomp 
■icmt  Time ;  and  haply,  while  he  scans 
lins,  with  a  silent  tear  revolves 
me  and  fortune  of  imperious  Rome. 

tfio,  O  Nymphs,  and  your  unenvious  aid 
iral  piwers  confess ;  and  still  prepare 
•41  their  choicest  treasures.     Pan  commands, 
the  rviian  king  with  Sinus  holds  70 

-ntral  heavens,  the  father  of  the  grove 
ands  his  Dryads  over  your  abodes 
trail  their  «l<-cpfrst  umbrage.     Well  the  god 
nboreth  how  indulgent  ye  supplied 
rcneral  dews  to  nurse  them  in  their  prime. 
>,  the  jwksture's  queen,  where'er  ye  stray, 
■s  your  steps,  delighted;  and  thi:  path 
•ving  vcpilure  clfitho<<.     Amund  your  haunts 
ii'j;hiri:£  <M)I<iri<:,  with  profuseth  hand, 
'  wiiU>  her  bUicHiis,  her  o<lours.     Still  with  you 
a  siceks  to  dw^ll :  and  o\t  the  lawns       bl 


And  o'er  the  vale  of  RiehmoDd,  whete  with  Thames 
Ye  love  to  wander,  Amalthea  poun 
Wp11-plea8*d  the  wealth  of  that  Ammonian  bors^ 
Her  dower ;  nnmindful  of  the  fragrant  isles 
Nysaran  or  Atlantic.    Nor  canst  thou, 
(Albeit  oit,  ungrateful,  thou  dost  mock 
llie  beverage  of  the  sober  Naiades  urn, 
O  Bromius,  O  Lena^an)  nor  canst  thou 
Disown  the  powers  whose  bounty,  ill  repaid,       90 
With  nectar  feeds  thy  tendrils.    Yet  from  me, 
Yet,  blameless  Nymphs,  from  my  delighted  lyre^ 
Accept  the  rites  your  bounty  well  may  claim. 
Nor  heed  the  scofiings  of  the  Edonian  band. 
For  better  praise  awaits  you.  Thames  your  sire, 
As  down  the  venlant  slope  yonr  duteous  rills 
Descend,  the  tribute  stately  I'hamcs  recei\'es. 
Delighted  ;  and  your  'liety  applauds; 
Ami  bids  his  co|>ious  tide  roll  <mi  secure,  99 

For  faithful  are  his  daughters;  and  with  words 
Auspicious  gratidatns  the  bark  which,  now 
His  banks  forsaking,  her  adventurous  wings 
Vi'^'lds  to  the  bri^ze,  with  Albion^s  happy  gifts 
Kxtrenie<4  isK^  to  bless.     And  oft  at  morn. 
When  llrrmcs,  from  Olympus  bent  o*er  Earth 
To  bear  the  words  of  Jove,  on  yonder  hill 
Stoo|>s  liirhtly'Sailing ;  oft  iut'.iit  your  springs 
He  views :  and  wavinu:  oVr  borne  new-bom  stream 
His  blest  imcific  wand,  "  And  yet,"  he  cries,    li)9 
**  Vet,"  criis  the  son  of  Maia,  **  thongh  rerlu«e 
And  »>ilcnt  he  your  stores,  from  you,  fair  Nymphs, 
Flows  v<'alth  and  kind  society  to  men. 
Vy  you  my  function  and  my  honoured  namd 
Do  I  possess ;  while  o'er  the  Bo^ic  vale. 
Or  thron'jli  the  towers  of  Memphis,  or  the  palms 
By  sac  ret!  (langes  watered,  I  (conduct 
'I*he  Iviiglish  men'hant :  with  the  buxom  fleece 
Of  fertile  Aricfiuium  while  I  clothe 
Siirniatian  kings ;  or  to  the  household  gods 
Of  Syria,  fiom  the  bleak  Comubian  shore,         V20 
Dis])ense  the  mineral  treasure  which  of  old 
Sidonian  pilots  sought,  wh<-n  this  fair  land 
Was  yet  imconseions  of  thase  generous  arts 
Which  wise  Phoenicia  fitmi  their  native  clime 
Tran«iplante(1  to  a  more  indulgent  Heaven." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Hermes :  such  the  praise, 
O  Naiads,  which  from  tongues  celestial  waits 
Your  hountcious  deeds.  Fn>ni  bounty  issueth  power : 
And  those  who,  sedulous  in  prudent  works. 
Relieve  the  wants  of  nature,  Jove  repays  150 

With  noble  wealth,  and  his  own  seat  on  Earth, 
Fit  judt^nients  to  pronounce,  and  curb  the  might 
Of  wicked  men.     Your  kind  unfailing  urns 
Not  vainly  to  the  hospirahle  arts 
Of  Hermes  jneld  their  st<jre.     For,  O  yc  Nymphs, 
Hath  he  not  won  the  luiconquerable  queen 
Of  anns  \o  court  your  friendship?  You  yhe  owns 
The  fair  associates  who  extend  her  sway 
Wide  oVr  the  mighty  deep ;  and  gratciful  things 
Of  you  she  uttereth,  oft  as  fn>m  the  shore         140 
Of  Thank's,  or  Medway's  vale,  or  the  green  banks 
Of  Veeta.  she  her  thundering  navy  leads 
To  Calpe's  fimming  channel,  or  the  rough 
('autabrian  surge  ;  her  an.>pices  divine 
Imparting  to  the  senate  and  the  prince 
Of  Albion,  to  dismay  barbaric  kings, 
'Hie  Iberian,  or  the  Ct:lt.     The  pride  of  kings 
Was  evr-r  seoniM  by  Palla« :  and  of  old 
Rejoic'd  the  virtrin,  from  the  brazen  prow 
Of  Athens  o*er  .-F^ina's  glofjmy  surge,  150 

To  drive  her  clouds  and  storms;  o'erwhelming  all 
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The  Persian's  promised  .ffltny,  when  the  rt'alms 

Of  Indus  and  the  soft  Ionian  climei 

When  Lib3^'s  torrid  champain  and  the  rucks 

Of  cold  Iniaiis  joined  their  servile  bands, 

To  sweep  the  sons  of  Liberty  from  Earth. 

In  vain :  Minerva  on  the  bounding  prow 

Of  Athens  stood,  and  with  the  thunder's  voice 

DcnouncM  her  terrours  on  their  impious  heads, 

And  shook  her  buining  aegis.     Xerxes  saw :       1 60 

From  Heracleum,  on  the  mountain's  heigrht 

Thron'd  in  his  golden  car,  he  knew  the  ttigii 

Celestial ;  felt  unrighteous  hope  f«>rsake 

His  faultering  heart,  and  tuni'd  his  face  witli  sbanie. 

Hail,  ye  wha  share  the  stem  Minerva's  power; 
Who  ami  the  hand  of  Liberty  for  war : 
And  give  to  the  renown'd  Britannic  name 
Tu  awe  contciuling  monarchs :  yet  bc^ipm. 
Yet  mild  of  nature :  to  the  works  of  jie^ice 
More  prune,  and  lenient  of  the  many  ills  170 

Which  wait  on  human  life.     Your  gentle  aid 
Hygcia  well  can  witui^ss ;  she  who  saves 
From  poisonous  rates  and  cups  of  pleasing  bane^ 
The  wretch  devoted  to  the  entangling  snares 
Of  Bacchus  and  uf  G>mus.     Him  she  leads 
To  Cynthia^s  lonely  haunts.     Tu  spnnid  ihc  toils. 
To  beat  the  coverts,  with  the  jovial  horn 
At  dawn  of  day  to  summou  the  loud  hounds. 
She  calls  tlie  lingering  slugganl  fit>m  hit*  dreams: 
And  where  bin  breast  may  drink  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  whcTC  the  fervour  of  the  !»unnv  vale  181 

May  U'at  up<in  his  brow,  throiic^h  devious  paths 
BeekoAs  his  rajiid  courser.     Nor  u  hcji  rasi:. 
Cool  eat^e  and  wulcomr.  slumbers  have  beoalm'd 
His  eager  buMom,  does  the  (|ueon  of  health 
Her  picabiug  care  withhold.     His  det'fnt  l)oard 
She  guards,  presiding;  and  tht!  frugal  [JOHcrs 
With  joy  sedate  leads  in  :  ami  while  the  brown 
Knna;au  dame  with  Pan  presents  iter  stores ; 
While  cliaiigin*;  still,  and  comely  In  tlu^  change, 
Vertumnus  and  the  Hours  before  him  spn^id    191 
Thu  garden\s  barK|uet;  you  to  crown  his  least, 
lu  croiin  his  ftust,  <)  Naiads,  vuu  the  fair 
Ilygeia  calls:  and  from  your  slK:lvin>;  seats, 
Aud  grov«s  of  ]xiplnr,  plenlci»us  »i>jjs  yt*  bring, 
1  u  slake  his  veins :  till  mkiu  a  purer  tifle 
Flows  down  thohe  loaded  (*hunnels ;  washeth  off 
The  dregs  of  luxury,  the  lurking  seeds  198 

Of  crude  discaMi;  aud  through  the  alxides  of  life 
Sends  vigour,  sends  r(-))«>>e.     Hail,  Naiads:   hail. 
Who  give,  to  labour,  heullh;  to  stooping  age, 
llie  joys  which  youth  had   MpianderM.     Oft  your 
Will  I  invoke;  and,  frequent  in  your  praise,  [urns 
Abash  the  frantic  Thyrsus  with  my  song. 

For  uot  estrangM  from  your  benignant  arts 
Is  he,  the  god,  tu  whose  mysterious  shrine 
^ly  youth  was  s.icretl,  and  my  votive  cartas 
Belong;  the  leamitl  Vivtm.     Oft  when  all 
His  cordial  treasures  he  hath  searchM  in  vain; 
When  herbs,  and  potent  trees,  and  drops  of  balm 
Rich  with  the  genial  influence  of  the  Sun,  *21 1 

(To  roii>c  dark  Fancy  fixim  her  plaint ivt;  dreams, 
To  brace  the  uer\elets  arm,  with  funl  to  win 
Sick  appetici',  or  hush  the  unquiet  breast 
Wiiich  pimrs  with  silent  pa<ision)  he  in  \a>n 
Hath  prov'd;  to  your  deep  mansions  he  descends, 
Your  gates  of  humid  nx-k,  yoiir  dim  arcades, 
He  enttTt;th ;  wjiere  eni]>urpled  veins  of  ore 
Gleam  on  the  rorjf ;  when;  through  the  rigid  mine 
Your  tricklin*;  rills  insinuate.     There  the  god   2'2() 
From  your  imlulgent  liauds  the  streaming  bowl 


Wafts  to  his  pale-ey*d  snppliaaiti;  wafts  the  aer&   |* 
Metallic,  and  the  elemental  salts  fioaa    J 

Wash'd  from  tlie  preimant  glebe.  They  drink:  and    | 
Flics  pain ;  flies  inauspicKMis  care :  and  toon  i_ 

I'he  so<nal  haunt  or  unfrequented  shade  j 

Hears  lo,  lo  Pu'an;  as  of  old,  ] 

When  Python  fell.     And,  O  propitious  Nymphi^ 
Oft  as  for  helpless  mortals  I  implore 
Your  salutary  springs,  through  every  urn         9S0    ;: 
Oh  shed  your  healing  treasures.     With  the  first 
And  finest  breath,  which  from  the  genial  strifie 
Of  mineral  fermentation  springs,  like  light 
OVr  the  fresh  moming*s  vajx>urs,  lustrate  thf^n         t 
The  fountain,  and  inform  the  rising  wa%'c 

My  lyre  shall  pay  your  bounty.     Scom  not  ye      \ 
lliat  humble  tribute.     Tliough  a  mortal  hand 
tbccite  the  strings  to  utterance,  yet  for  theuiis 
Not  unregarded  of  celestial  powers, 
I  frame  their  language ;  and  the  Muses  deign  C40 
To  guide  the  pious  tc^nour  of  my  lay. 
The  Muses  (sacred  by  their  gifts  divine) 
In  early  days  did  not  my  wondering  sen.«e 
Their  st-erets  oft  rt^eal :  oft  my  rais'd  ear 
In  slumber  felt  their  music :  oft  at  noun 
Or  hour  of  sun^^et,  by  some  lonely  stream. 
In  field  or  shady  gn»ve,  they  taught  me  wends 
Of  power,  from  death  and  envy  to  preserve  [mind, 
The  good  man's  name.     Whence  yetwiili  grateful 
And  offerings  unprofan'd  by  rud<^  eye,  UJO 

My  vows  1  send,  my  homage,  to  the  seats 
Of  rocky  Cirrha,  where  with  you  they  dwell : 
When>  yon  their  chaste  companions  the)'  admit 
Tlirough  all  the  hallow'd  sc<-ne:  where  oft  intent, 
And  leaning  o'er  Castalia's  mossy  verge, 
They  ntark  the  cadence  of  your  confluent  urns, 
How  tuneful,  yielding  gratefullest  repose 
To  their  consorted  measure :  till  again. 
With  emulation  all  the  sounding  choir. 
And  bright  Afx>llo,  leader  of  the  song,  SfiO 

l^cir  voces  thniugh  tht?  liquid  nir  exalt, 
Aud  sweep  tlieir  lofty  sti  ings :  thwe  powerful  strings 
That  chann  the  mind  of  irods  :  that  fill  the  cosuts 
Of  wide  Olympus  with  oblivion  sweet 
Of  evils,  with  immortal  rest  from  cares : 
Assuage  the  terrours  of  the  throne  of  Jove ; 
And  quench  the  formidable  thunderbolt 
<')f  unrelenting  fire.     With  slackenM  wing5. 
While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  ai-ound, 
Incumbent  o*er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord  *J70 

Sleeps  the  stem  eagle;  by  the  numbered  note?, 
Possessed  ;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone: 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  god  of  war, 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  winged  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  the  embattled  plain, 
Kelents,  and  sooths  his  own  fierce  heart  to  ease, 
^lost  welcome  ease,     'llu^  sire  of  gods  and  men. 
In  that  gr(.>at  moment  of  divine  delight, 
liooks  down  on  all  that  live ;  and  what<:oe'er 
He  loves  not,  o'er  the  peopled  earth,  and  o'er  'iSO 
The  interminated  ocean,  he  beholds 
Curs'd  with  abhorrenre  by  his  doom  severe, 
And  troubled  at  the  sound.     Ye  Naiads,  ve 
With  ra\i.<i|i'd  ears  the  melody  attend 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence.     But  the  slaves 
Of  Bacchus  with  tenijMfstuous  clamours  sirivo 
To  drown  the'  heavenly  strains  ;  of  hiuht  st  Jove 
Irreverent,  and  by  mad  presunipti(«  fir'd 
llieir  own  discordant  raptures  to  advance 
With  hostile  emulation.     Do«n  they  rush  C!90 

From  Nysas  viuc-i.*mpurpled  cliff,  the  dames 
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e,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  unruly  Fauns, 
Silenus,  reelinfl:  through  the  f;roird 
ftcnbols  round  him,  in  cunvulsion5  wild 
heir  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 
mantled  Uiyrsius,  or  the  torch 
black  smoke  flaming,  to  the  Phri'gian  pipe's 
ce,  and  tu  the  clash. ng  cymbals,  niixM 
ieks  and  frantic  uproar.     May  the  gods 
ery  unpolluted  ear  avert  300 

;ies !   If  «ithin  the  seats  of  men, 
he  walls,  the  gates,  where  Pallas  holds 
rdian  key,  if  haply  tht^re  be  found 
es  to  mingle  with  the  revcl>l)and 
rkon  to  their  accents ;  who  aspires 
ch  iiistnictcjTs  tu  inform  his  breast 
rse ;  let  him,  fit  vutarist,  implore 
•opiration.     He  |)en:hance  the  gifts 
g  Lyasus,  and  the  dread  ex])loits, 
g  in  aptest  numbers :  ho  the  fate  SIO 

■  Pemheus,  he  the  Paphian  rites, 
ed  Mars  with  Cytherea  chainM, 
Hig  Alcides  in  the  splatter's  robes, 
ebratc,  applauded.     1>ut  with  you, 
IS,  far  firum  that  unhallow'd  rout, 
rell  the  luan  whoe'er  to  praised  themes 
the  immortal  Muse.     The  immortal  Muse 
calm  habitations,  to  the  cave 
1  or  the  Delphic  mount,  will  guide 
iteps ;  and  with  ytyar  unsullied  streams 
will  bathe:  whether  the  eternal  lore     321 
ais,  or  the  majesty  of  Jove, 
als  be  reveal ;  or  teach  his  lyre 
nvied  guerdon  of  the  patriut*s  toils, 
unfailing  islands  of  the  bless'd, 
acred  hanls  abide.  Hail,  honour*d  Nymphs ; 
tail.     For  you  the  ('yrenaVo  shell 
I  touch,  revering.     To  my  songs 
?nt  yc  with  favdurable  feet, 
pn>faner  audience  far  remove. 
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25 Ijne 

Elder  than  Chaos.'l  Hesiod,  in  his  Tlie- 
rives  a  different  account,  and  make  Chaos 
*t  of  beings ;  though  he  assigns  to  Ijove 
father  nor  superior :  which  circumstance  is 
arly  mentioned  by  Phsedrus,  in  Plato's  Ban- 
being  obserN-ahle  not  only  in  Hesiod,  but 
:hcr  writers  both  of  verse  and  pruse :  and 
iame  occasion  he  cites  a  line  from  Parme- 
I  which  Love  is  expressly  styled  the  eldest 
l»c  gixis.  Yet  Aristophanes,  in  The  Birds, 
that  "  (-haos,  and  Night,  and  Erebn>.,  and 
«,  were  first ;  and  that  Ijovc  was  prrxUiced 
1  e^,  which  the  sable-winged  Night  dopo- 
thc  immense  bosmm  of  Erebus."  But  it 
;  observed,  that  the  lx)Ve  designed  by  this 
port  was  always  distinguished  froip  the 
Tiini  that  original  and  self-«'xistont  Ix^ing 
OS  or  AFAHON  of  Plato,  and  me;mt  only 
iMlorrros  or  second  person  of  the  old 
I  trinity ;  to  whom  is  iuscribixl  an  hymn 
those  which  puss  under  the  uamo  of  Or- 


pheus, where  he  is  called  Protogonos,  or  the  fint- 
begotten,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  an  egg,  and 
is  re])rei(entcd  as  the  print.'ipal  or  origin  of  all  these 
extt-nial  appc'aran<'es  of  Nature.  In  the  iVagmetits 
of  Orphpus,  collected  by  Henry  Stephens,  he  ii 
namefl  Phanes,  the  discoverer  or  discloscr ;  who 
unfoldc<l  rfe^;  ideas  of  the  suprtme  intelligence,  and 
ox]Kjsed  them  to  the  perccpti<»n  of  inferior  beings 
in  this  visible  frame  of  the  world  ;  as  Macrobius, 
and  Proclus,  and  Athcnagoras,  all  agree  to  inter- 
pret the  several  passages  of  Orpheus,  which  tliey 
liave  presen  ed. 

But  the  Love  designed  in  our  text,  is  the  one  self- 
existent  and  infinite  mind,  whom  if  the  generality 
of  ancient  mythologists  have  not  introduced  or  truly 
dcMtribtrd  in  accounting  for  the  production  of  the 
world  aud  its  appearances ;  yet,  to  a  modem  poet« 
it  can  bo  no  obji;ciion  that  he  hath  ventured  to 
dificr  from  them  in  this  particular;  though,  in 
oth(T  respects,  Ik;  professeth  to  imitate  their  man- 
ner, and  coufonu  to  their  opinions.  Fof,  in  these 
great  points  of  natural  the«)logy,  they  differ  no  lcs« 
rc-uiarkably  among  themselves,  and  are  perpetually 
confounding  the  philosophical  relations  of  things 
with  the  traditionary  circumstances  of  mythic 
h.ifi!tor>' :  upon  which  vcr\'  a<'count,  Callimachus, 
in  his  hymn  to  Jupiter,  declareth  his  dissent  from 
them  comvniing  even  an  article  of  the  national 
cnH'd ;  adding,  that  the  ancient  bards  were  by  no 
means  to  be  de]>cnded  on.  And  yet  in  the  exordium 
of  thr  old  Arginiautic  |>ocm,  ast^ribed  to  Ori>heus, 
it  i.o  said,  that  ^*  L)ve,  whom  mortals  in  latter 
times  <*all  Phanrs,  was  the  father  of  the  eternally 
begotten  Night;"  who  is  generally  represented  by 
these  m\thological  pix^ts,  as  iKting  herself  the  pa- 
rent of  all  things ;  and  who,  in  the  Indigitamenta, 
or  Orphic  Hymns,  in  said  to  be  the  same  with  Cy- 
pris,  or  l>jve  itself.  M«)reover.  in  the  body  of  this 
Argonautit:  poem,  when?  the  personated  Oq>heus 
introduceth  himself  singing  to  his  lyre  in  reply  to 
Chiron,  he  celcbrateth  **  the  obsi^ure  memory  of 
Chaos,  and  the  natures  which  it  contained  within 
itself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vicissitude ;  how  the 
Heaven  had  its  botmdary  determined ;  the  genera- 
tion of  the  F^rth ;  the  depth  of  the  ocean ;  and 
also  the  sapient  Love,  the  most  ancient,  the  self- 
sufiicieiit ;  with  all  the  beings  which  he  produced 
wh*"!!  he  separated  one  thing  from  another."  "\Thich 
noble  passage  is  more  directly  to  Aristotle's  pur- 
pose in  the  fin>t  book  of  his  metaphysics  than  any 
of  those  which  be  has  there  quoted,  to  show  that 
the  ancient  poets  and  mythoiogists  agreed  with 
Emi>educles,  Auaxagoras,  and  the  other  more  sober 
philoso])hers,  in  that  natural  anticipation  and  com- 
mon notion  of  mankind  concerning  the  necessity  of 
mind  and  reason  to  account  for  the  connection, 
motion,  and  good  onlcr  of  the  worid.  For,  thoufi^ 
neither  this  poem,  nor  the  hymns  which  pass  under 
the  same  name,  arc,  it  should  seem,  the  work  of 
the  real  Orpheus ;  yet  beyond  all  question  they  are 
very  ancient.  The  hymns,  more  particulariy,  are 
allowed  to  be  older  than  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes ;  and  were  probably  a  set  of  public  and  so- 
lemn foniis  of  devotion :  as  appc^ars  by  a  passage 
in  one  of  them,  which  Demosthenes  hath  almost 
literally  cited  in  his  fir^t  oration  against  Aristogi- 
ton,  as  the  saying  of  Oqiheiis,  the  fjunder  of  their 
most  holy  mysteries.  On  this  account,  they  aro 
of  higher  authority  than  any  other  mythological 
work  now  extant,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  himself 
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not  excepted.  The  poetry  of  them  is  often  ex- 
tremely noble ;  and  the  mysterious  air  which  pre- 
vails in  them,  to^cether  with  its  delightful  impres- 
•ion  upon  the  mind,  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  that  remarkable  description  with  which 
they  inspired  the  German  editor  £s<'henbach,  when 
he  accidentally  met  with  them  at  Leipric :  *'  The- 
•aurum  me  reperisse  crcdidi,"  says  he,  "  et  pro- 
fecto  thesaurum  reperi.  Incredibile  dictu  quo  mc 
aacro  horrore  afflaverint  indigitamcnta  ista  dcorum: 
nam  ettempusad  illonim  lectionem  eligcrecogebar, 
quod  vel  solum  borrorem  incutcrc  animo  potest, 
noctomum ;  cum  eium  totam  diem  cousumserim 
in  contemplando  urbis  splendore,  et  in  adeundis, 
quibus  scatet  urbs  ilia,  viris  doctis ;  sola  nox  res- 
tabat,  quam  Orpheo  consecrare  potui.  In  abys- 
8um  quendam  mysteriorum  venerands  antiquitatis 
descendere  vide^r,  quotiescunque  silente  mundo, 
■olis  vigilantibus  astris  et  luna  /mcXav^fuTvc  istos 
hymnos  ad  manus  sumsi." 

Ver.  25.  Chaos.'\  The  unformed,  undigested  mass 
•f  Moaes  and  Plato:  which  Milton  calls 

"  The  womb  of  Nature." 

lb.  Looe,  the  tire  qf  Fate.l  Fate  is  the  universal 
•ystem  of  natural  causes;  the  work  of  the  Omni- 
potent Mind,  or  of  Love ;  so  Minuciiis  Felix:  "  Quid 
aliud  est  fatum,  quam  quod  de  unoquoque  nostnun 
dcus  fatus  csL"  So  also  Cicero,  in  the  first  book 
on  Divination :  "  Fatum  autcm  id  appcllo,  quod 
Graeci  EIPMAPMENHN  ;  id  est,  ordinem  scrienique 
causarum,  cum  causa  causte  ncxa  rem  ex  se  gignat 
— ex  quo  intclligitur,  ut  fatum  sit  non  id  quod 
superstitiosc,  sed  id  quod  physice  dicitur  causa 
flctema  rcnim.*'  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Hierocles,  in  that  excellent  fragment  con- 
cerning Providence  and  Destiny.  A^  to  the  three 
Fates,  or  Destinies  of  the  poets,  they  represented 
tliat  part  of  the  general  system  of  natural  causes 
which  relates  to  man,  and  to  other  mortal  beings: 
for  so  we  are  told  in  the  hymn  adtlressed  to  them 
among  the  Orphic  Indigitaincnta,  where  they  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Night,  (or  Ixjve)  and,  con- 
trary to  the  vulgar  notion,  are  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  of  gentle,  and  tender-hearted.  According 
ti>  Hesiod,  Theog.  ver.  904,  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis;  but  in  the  Orphic 
Hymn  to  Venus,  or  Love,  that  goddess  is  directly 
styled  the  mother  of  Necessity,  and  is  represented, 
immediately  after,  as  governing  the  three  Destinies, 
and  conducting  the  whole  system  of  natural  causes. 

Ver.  2C.  Born  of  fate  -Jias  Time.'\  Cronos,  Saturn, 
or  Time,  was,  acconling  to  Apolkxlonis,  the  son  of 
Ccelum  and  Tell  us.  But  the  author  of  the  hymns 
gives  it  quite  undisguised  by  niythulogical  lan- 
guage, and  calls  him  plainly  the  ofTsprinK  of  the 
Earth  and  the  starry  Heaven ;  that  is,  of  Fate,  as 
explained  in  the  preceding  note. 

Ver.  27.   If ^ho  many  sons 

Devoured,]  The  known  fahic  of  Saturn 
devouring  his  children  was  certainly  meant  to  imply 
the  disso'ution  of  natural  bodies ;  which  arc  pro- 
duced and  destroyed  by  Time. 

Ver.  2ft the  child 

Of  Rhea.'l  Jup'ter,  so  called  by  Pindar. 

Ver.  09 drove  him  from  the  upper  sky.  ]  That 

.Tupiter  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  is  recorded  by 
all  the  mythologi«^s.  Phumutus,  or  Cornutu«,  the 
author  of  a  little  Greek  treatise  oo  the  nature  of 


the  gods,  informs  ns,  that  by  Japiter  wai  meant 
the  vegetable  soul  of  the  world,  which  restrained 
and  prevented  those  uncertain  alterations  which 
Saturn,  or  Time,  used  formerly  to  cause  in  the 
mundane  system. 

Ver.  3(1.  Then  social  reign^d.'\  Onr  m3rthology 
here  supposeth,  that  before  establishment  of  the 
vital,  vegetative,  plastic  nature,  (represented  by 
Jupiter)  the  four  elements  were  in  a  variable 
and  unsettled  condition;  but  afterwards,  well-dis- 
posed and  at  peace  among  themselves.  Tetbys 
was  the  wife  of  the  Ocean;  Ops,  or  Rhea,  the 
Earth  ;  Vesta,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Saturn,  Fire; 
and  the  cloud-compeller,  or  Zsif(  vt^ty^ryiMT^j  the 
Air :  though  he  also  represented  the  plastic  prin- 
ciple of  Nature,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Orphic 
hymn  inscribed  to  him. 

Ver.  34 the  sedgy-crowned  race,']  The  rifer- 

gods ;  who,  acccording  to  Hesiod's  Theogony,  were 
the  sons  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys. 

Ver.  36 ,.,  from  them. 

Are  ye,  O  Saiads.'\  The  descent  of  the 
Naiads  is  less  certain  than  most  points  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  Homer,  Odyss.  xiii«  xcrgai  Aioi.  Virgil,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  ^neid,  speaks  as  if  the 
Nymphs,  or  Naiads,  were  the  parents  of  the  rivers: 
but  in  this  he  contradicts  the  testimony  of  Hesiud, 
and  evidently  departs  from  the  orthodox  system, 
which  representcth  several  nymphs  as  retaining  to 
every  single  river.  On  the  other  hand,  Caliroachus, 
who  was  very  learned  in  all  the  school-divinity  of 
those  times,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  maketh  Pemis, 
the  great  Thessalian  river-god,  the  father  of  his 
Nymphs:  and  Ovid,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his 
Metamorphosis,  mentions  the  Naiads  of  Latium  as 
the  immcidiate  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  river- 
gods.  Accordingly,  the  Naiads  of  particular  rivers 
are  occasionally,  both  by  Ovid  and  Statius,  called 
by  a  patnmymic,  from  the  name  of  the  river  to 
which  they  belong. 

Ver.  40 Syrian  Daphne.'\  The  grove  of 

Daphne  in  Syria,  near  Antioch,  was  famous  for  its 
delightful  fountains. 

lb tribes 

Beloved  by  P<Fon,'\    Mineral   and   medirhial 
springs.     Pa?on  was  the  physician  of  the  gods. 

Ver.  43. the   xringed  ojffsprinff.']      The 

Winds;  who,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus, 
were  the  sons  of  Astrxus  and  Aurora. 

Ver.  46.  Hyperion.']  A  son  of  Ccelum  and  Tellus, 
and  father  of  the  Sun,  who  is  thence  called,  by 
Pindar,  Hyperionides.  But  Hyperion  is  put  by 
Homer  in  the  same  manner  as  here,  for  the  Sun 
himself. 

Ver.  49.  Your  sallying  streanu.'\  The  state  of  the 
atma*vphere  with  res^iect  to  rest  and  motion  is,  in 
several  ways,  atfectcd  by  rivers  and  running 
streams ;  and  that  more  especially  in  hot  seasons : 
first,  they  destroy  its  equilibrium,  by  cooling  those 
parts  of  it  with  which  they  are  in  contact ;  and 
secondly,  they  communicate  their  own  motion : 
and  the  air  which  is  tlius  moved  by  them,  being 
left  heated,  is  of  consequence  more  elastic  than 
other  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  litter 
to  preserve  and  to  propagate  that  motion. 

Ver.  70.  Delian  king.]  One  of  the  epthets  of 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  in  the  Orphic  hymn  inscribed 
to  him. 

Ver.  79.  Chloris.'\  The  ancient  Greek  name  for 
Flora. 
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Ver.  6S.  Amm!thea.'\  The  mother  of  the  first 
Bacchus,  whose  Urth  and  education  was  wr'ittm, 
•s  Diodunu  Siculus  informs  us,  in  the  old  Pelas^c 
character,  by  Thymoctcs,  grandson  to  Laomcdon, 
Hid  cuDtemporary  with  Orpheus.  Thymcrtrs  had 
travelksd  over  Libya  to  the  country  which  borders 
QD  the  western  ocean ;  there  he  saw  the  island  nf 
Nysa,  and  learned  froin  the  inhabitants,  that  **  Am- 
Don,  king  of  Libya,  was  married  in  former  a^r^'S  tu 
Rhea,  sister  of  Saturn  and  the  Titrtns :  that  he  aftcr- 
vanls  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  virfpn,  whose 
name. was  Amalthea ;  had  by  her  a  son,  and  gave 
ber  fwasession  of  a  neighbouring  tract  of  land,  won- 
derfully fertile ;  which  in  shape  nearly  resembling 
the  horn  of  an  ox,  was  thence  railed  the  Hesperian 
bom,  and  aflei  waids  the  horn  of  Amalthea :  that, 
Hearing  the  jealotisy  of  Rhea,  he  concealed  the 
young  Bacchus,  with  his  mothiT,  in  the  island  of 
Nysa;**  the  beauty  of  which,  Diodoms  describes 
with  gremt  dignity  and  pomp  of  style.  This  fable 
b  one  of  the  noblest  in  all  the  ancient  mythology, 
ani  seeds  to  have  made  a  particular  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  Milton ;  the  only  modem 
poet  (anIesB  perhaps  it  be  necesnry  to  except 
Spenser)  Who,  in  the;^  mysterions  traditions  of  the 
poetfe  story,  had  a  heart  to  feel,  and  words  to  ex- 
pfea,  the  simple  and  solitary  genius  of  antiqirty. 
To  raise  tlie  idea  of  his  Paradise,  he  prefers  it 
even  to 

that  Nysean  isle 

Girt  by  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
(Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call,  and  Libyan  Jove) 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son, 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stcpdame  Rhea's  eye. 

Ver.  94.  Edonum  hand,'\  The  priestesses  and 
other  ministers  of  Bacchus ;  so  called  from  Edonus, 
a  mountain  of  Thrace,  where  his  rights  were  cele- 
brated. 

Ver.  105.  H'ken  Hermes.^  Hermes,  or  Merctiry, 
was  the  patron  of  commerce ;  in  which  benevolent 
character  be  is  addressed  by  the  author  of  the  In- 
digitamcnta,  in  these  beautiful  lines : 

"Ok  yrtt^a^n  *X'*f  i{^iyti; otXcv  »/uu/xf <;. 

Ver.  121.  Dispense  the  mineral  treasure. "]  The 
mercbsuits  of  Sidoo  and  Tyre  made  frequent  vr>y. 
ages  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  from  whence  they 
carried  home  great  quantities  of  tin. 

Ver.  136.  Hath  he  not  mm.]  Mercury,  the  patron 
of  commerce,  being  so  greatly  dependent  on  the 
good  offices  of  the  Naiads,  in  return  obtains  fi)r 
them  the  friendship  of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
war ;  lor  military  power,  at  least  the  naval  part 
of  it,  haTh  constantly  followf^l  the  establishment  of 
trade;  which  exemplifies  the  preceding  ohsena- 
tMRi,  that  *'  from  bounty  issueth  power." 

Vnr.  143.  r«//>e 

Caniabrian  sttrge.'\  Gibraltar  and  the 
bay  of  Biscay. 

Ver.  13©.  /Eg'md^s  f^homtf  surge.l  Near  this 
idaud,  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  of  Sala- 
mis.  over  the  Persian  navy. 

Ver.  ICO Xerves  wu.J    This   circnm- 

s'SDce  is  rrcorded  in  tliat  passage,  ])crhaps  the 
m'jftt  splendid  among  all  the  remains  of  ancient 
hutory,  where  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Thcmis- 


toclcs,  drrscribes  the  sea-fights  of  Artemisium  and 
Salaniis. 

Ver.  201.  Thyrsus.'\  A  staff,  or  spear,  wreathed 
round  with  ivy :  of  constant  use  in  the  bacchana- 
lian mysteries. 

Ver.  227 Jo  Peran.  ]   An  exclamation 

of  victory  and  triumph,  derived  from  Apollo*s  en- 
counter with  Python. 

Vcr%  234.  Cirrha.'\  One  of  the  summits  of  Par- 
nassus, and  sacred  to  Apollo.  Near  it  were  several 
fountains,  said  to  be  freqtiented  by  the  Muses. 
Nysa,  the  other  eminence  of  the  same  mountain, 
was  deflicated  to  Bacchus. 

Ver.  263 charm  the  mind  of  gods."]  This 

whole  passage,  cotireruing  the  effects  of  sacred 
music  among  the  gods,  is  taken  from, Pindar's  first 
Pythian  ode. 

Ver.  297 Phrygian  pfpe*s.'\  The  Phry- 
gian music  was  fantastic  and  turbulent,  and  fit  to 
excite  disorderly  passions. 

Ver.  302.  The  gates  where  Pallas  holds 

The  guardian  key.  ]  It  was  tlie  office  dF  Mi- 
nerva to  be  the  guardian  of  walled  cities;  whenceshe 
was  named  ITOAIAZ  and  IIOAIOTXOZ,  and  had  her 
statues  placed  in  their  gates,  being  supposed  to  keep 
the  keys;  and  on  that  account  styled  KAHAOTXOZ. 

Ver.  310.  fate 

Of  sober  Fentheiis*']  Pentheus  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  bacchanaliau  priests  and  women, 
for  despising  their  mysteries. 

Ver.  318 the  cave 

Corycian.'l  Of  this  cave  Pausanias,  in  h'S- 
tenth  book,  gives  the  following  description :  **  be- 
tween Delphi  and  the  eminenois  of  Parnassus,  in  a 
road  to  the  grotto  of  Cor\'cium,  which  has  its  name 
from  the  nymph  (^orj'cia,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  which  I  have  seen.  One  may  walk  a- 
great  way  into  it  without  a  torch.  It  is  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  hath  several  springs  within  it; 
and  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  distills 
from  the  bhell  and  roof,  so  as  to  be  continually 
dropping  on  the  ground.  The  people  round  Par- 
na.ssus  hold  it  saere<l  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and 
to  Pan." 

Ver.  319 Delphic  nuntnt.l  Delphi,  the 

seat  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  had  a  mountainous  and 
rocky  situation,  on  the  skirts  of  Parnassus. 

Ver.  527.  Ctfrtnaic.^  Cyrene  was  the  native 
country  of  Calliiiiachus,  vhose  hymns  are  the  most 
remarkable  exam])|e  ot  that  mythological  passion 
which  is  assumed  in  the  preccnling  iMxrm,  and  have 
always  afforded  particular  pleasure  to  the  au- 
thor of  it,  by  reason  of  the  mysterious  solemnity 
with  which  they  affect  the  mind.  On  this  account, 
he  was  induced  to  attempt  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner;  solely  by  way  of  exercise:  the  manner 
itself  l>eing  now  almost  entirely  abamloned  in  poetry. 
And  as  the  mere  genealogy,  or  the  personal  adven- 
tures of  heal  hen  pixls,  could  have  been  but  little 
interesting  to  a  inoiU  ru  rea<l*T ;  it  was  therefore 
thought  i)n)per  to  select  some  convtnimt  part  of 
the  history  of  Natun*,  and  to  employ  these  ancient 
divinities  as  it  is  probable  they  were  first  employed  ; 
to  wit,  in  |H>rsonifyInir  natural  causes,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  mutual  a;rreement  or  op|>osition  of  the 
(;oq>oreal  and  moral  powers  of  the  world :  which 
hath  been  account*.>d  the  very  highest  ofitce  of 
poetr}'. 
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INSCRIPTIONS, 


I. 


FOR  ▲  GROTTO. 


To  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  call 
Actaea,  daughter  of  the  neighbouring  stream, 
Tliis  cave  belongs.     The  fig-tree  and  the  vine. 
Which  o'er  the  rocky  entrance  downward  shoot, 
Where  placed  by  Glycon.     He  with  cowslips  pale. 
Primrose,  and  purple  lychnis,  deck'd  the  green 
Before  my  threshold,  and  my  shelving  walls 
With  honeysuckle  covered.     Here  at  noon, 
LuUM  by  the  murmur  of  my  risinpr  fount, 
1  slumber:  here  my  clustering  fniits  I  tend : 
Or  from  my  humid  flowers,  at  break  of  day, 
Fresh  garlands  weave,  and  chase  from  all  my  bounds 
Each  thing  impure  or  noxious.     Enter  in, 
O  stranger!  undismayed.     Nor  hat,  nor  toad 
Here  lurks :  and  if  thy  breast  of  blameless  thoughts 
Approve  thee,  not  unwelcome  shalt  thou  tread 
My  quiet  mansion :  chiefly,  if  thy  name 
Wise  Pallas  and  the  immortal  Muses  own. 


H. 


FOR  A 


STATUE  OP  CHAUCER  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

Svcii  was  old  Chaucer.     Such  the  placid  mien 
Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informM 
The  language  of  our  fathers.     Here  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day.     These  ancient  walls 
Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 
He  sang,  of  loTe,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 
Of  homely  life :  through  each  estate  and  age. 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  cunning  hand  portraying.    Though  perchance 
From  Blenheim's  towers,  O  stranger,  thou  art  come 
Glowing  with  Churchill's  trophies;  yet  in  vain 
Dost  tl^u  applaud  them  if  thy  breast  be  cold 
To  ^im,  this  other  hero  ;  who,  iii  times 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verse 
To  tame  the  rudeness  of  his  native  land. 


HI. 

Whoi'ek  thou  art  whose  path,  in  summer,  lies 
Through  yonder  village,  turn  thee  where  the  grove 
Of  branching  oaks  a  rural  palace  old 
Embosoms.     There  dwells  Albert,  generous  lord 
Of  all  the  harvest  round.     Ami  onward  thence 
A  low  plain  chapel  fronts  the  morning  light 
Fast  by  a  silent  rivulet.     Humbly  walk, 
O  stranger,  o'er  the  consecrated  ground  ; 
And  on  that  verdant  hillock,  which  thou  seest 
Beset  with  osiers,  let  thy  pious  hand 
Sprinkle  fresh  water  from  the  brook,  and  strew 
Sweet-smelling  flowers.  For  there  doth  Edmund  rest, 
The  learned  shepherd ;  for  each  rural  art 
Fam'd,  and  for  songs  harmonious,  and  the  woes 
Of  ill-requited  love.    The  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  grave 
In  manhood's  prime.  But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven 


With  tears,  with  shari^  remorse,  and  pining  carp^ 
Avenge  her  fiilsehood.     Nor  could  all  the  gold. 
And  nuptial  pomp,  which  lur'd  her  plighted  fiiitb 
From  Edmund  to  a  loftier  husband's  home, 
Relieve  her  breaking  heart,  or  turn  aside 
The  strokes  of  Dea«b.     Go,  traveller ;  relate 
Tlie  mournful  story.     Haply  some  fair  mai<l 
May  hold  it  in  remembrance,  and  be  taught 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  truth  or  k>ve. 


IV. 

O  YOUTHS  and  virgins :  O  declining  eld : 
O  pale  Misfortune's  slaves :  O.ye  who  dwell 
lluknowu  with  humble  Quiet ;  ye  who  wait 
In  i'^urts,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings : 
O  sons  of  Sport  and  Pleasure ;  O  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  Guilt,  or  Death's  rapacious  hand 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  fieki 
Seek  bright  renown ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ; 
Approach :  behold  tbb  marble.     Know  ye  ooi 
Tlie  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stand. 
Say  to  each  other :  "  This  was  Shakspeare*8  form: 
Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  lifew 
Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  jrield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.^ 


V. 


GuLiELMVs  nr.  rorris,  Pivs,  LiiERAToa,  cvm  inbtnte 

AETTiTE  FATRIA  LABENTI  ADFVISSET  SALVS  IPSE  VKICA  : 
CVM  MOX  ITIDEM  RBIPVBLICiB  BRITANNICJB  VINbEX  RC- 
NVNCIA-n'S  EKSET  ATQVE  STATOR  ;  TV'M  DCMIQVI  AD  ID  Ul 
NA1TM  RECOGNOVIT  ET  RiGBM  PACTVM,  VT  C^HARET  NI 
DOMINO  IMPOTKNTl  CEDERENT  PAX,  FmES,  PORTVNA, 
GRNKRIS  HVMANI.  AVCIORI  PVBLICJB  PBLICrrATIS  P.  C 
A.  M.  A. 


vr. 


FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  RUNNYMCDB. 

Tnotr,  who  the  verdant  plain  dost  traverse  here 
While  Thames  among  his  willows  from  thy  view 
Retires ;  O  stran'<ir,  stay  thee,  and  the  scene 
Around  contemplate  well.     This  is  the  place 
Whore  England's  ancient  barons,  clatl  in  arms 
And  stem  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king 
(Then  rendered  tame)  di*l  challenge  and  secure 
The  charter  of  thy  freedom.     I'ass  not  on 
Till  thou  hast  blest  their  memory,  and  paid 
Those  thanks  which  (Jod  appointed  the  reward 
Of  public  viitu(\     And  if  chance  thy  home 
Salute  thee  with  a  father's  honour'd  name, 
Go,  call  tliy  sons :  instruct  them  what  a  <lcbt 
They  owe  their  anct  stors ;  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Thoie  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were  boni. 
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VIL 


THE  WOOD-NYMPH. 

in  silenre.    Tis  do  vulu^  tale       , 

the  Driad  of  this  hoary  oak, 
*«  to  mortal  ears.    The  second  age 
eneth  to  its  period,  since  I  rose 
air  lavn.     The  groves  of  yonder  rale 
ly  oflspringr:  and  each  Nymph,  who  guards 
es  and  the  furrow*d  fields  beyond, 
e.     Many  changes  have  I  seen 
n  things,  and  many  awful  deeds 
e,  when  the  ruling  hand  of  Jove 
he  tyrants  of  the  land,  airainst 
illowM  sons  of  Luxurv  and  Guile, 
I'd  Iw  retribution.     *!  iius  at  length 
1  laws  divine,  I  know  the  paths 
Hn,  and  erroneous  Folly's  end 
presaged :  and  now  well-pleasM  I  wait 
ning  till  a  noble  youth,  who  lov4>s 
e,  a  while  rdeas'd  from  public  cares, 
Msful  gate  shall  enter,  and  sit  down 
my  branches.     Then  his  musing  mind 
,  unseen  ;  and  place  before  his  view 

forms  of  good ;  and  mo\'e  his  heart 

dread  bounties  of  the  Sire  Supreme 
(Dd  men,  with  Proedom^s  generous  deeds, 
'  voice  of  Glory,  andlhe  faith 
i  Friendship.     Stranger,  I  have  told 
timi.     If  within  thy  bosom  dwell 
lich  may  challenge  praise,  thou  wilt  not 
r  d  my  abode,  nor  shall  I  hear         [leave 
;  benediction  from  thy  tongue. 


viir. 


s  onseen,  to  whom  the  bards  of  Greece 

iltars ;  yc  who  to  the  mind 

:y  views  unfold,  and  prompt  the  heart 

re  divine  emotions ;  if  erewhile 

t  unpleasing  have  my  votive  rites 

een  deem'd,  when  oft  thb  louely  seat 

consecrated ;  then  vouchsafe 

h  your  instant  energy  to  crown 

•y  solitude.     It  is  the  hour 

Kt  I  love  to  invoke  you,  and  have  felt 

[uent  your  glad  ministry  divine. 

» calm :  the  Sun*s  unveiled  orb 

the  middle  Heaven.     The  harvest  round 

liet,  and  among  the  goldcu  sheaves 

ers  lie  reclinM.  llie  ueighbouriug  groves 

r ;  nor  even  a  linnet's  random  stram 

amid  the  silence.     Let  me  feel 

icoce,  ye  kind  powers.     Aloft  in  Heaven 

r  or  on  those  transparent  clouds 

torn  hill  to  hill  ?  or  on  the  shades 

MHier  elms  cast  o'er  the  lake  below 

onvene  retir*d  ?  From  what  lov'd  haunt 

cpect  you  ?  Let  me  f>nce  more  ft^el 

uence,  O  yc  kind  inspiring  powers  ! 

1  guard  it  well,  nor  shall  a  thought 

ly  iniml,  nor  sliail  a  passion  move 

y  bo9om  unobserved,  uastorVl 

id  mem«)ry.     And  then  at  some 

ive  moment  will  I  call  them  forth 

nd  join  them  in  majestic  fonns, 

them  utterance  in  harmonious  strains; 

Quokind  ihall  wgoder  at  your  sway. 


CC 


Me  though  in  life's  8cquester*d  vale 
The  Almighty  Sire  ordainM  to  dwell, 
Remote  from  Glory's  tVilsome  ways. 
And  the  great  scenes  of  public  praise  i 
Yet  let  me  still  with  grateful  pride 
Remember  how  my  infant  frame 
He  temperM  with  prophetic  flame. 
And  early  n^usic  to  my  tongue  supply'd. 

Twas  then  my  future  fate  he  weigh'd : 
And,  "  This  be  thy  concern,"  he  said, 
**  At  once  with  Passion's  keen  alarms. 
And  ^auty's  pleasurable  charms, 
And  sacred  Truth's  eternal  light. 
To  move  the  various  mind  of  man ; 
Till  tmder  one  unblemish'd  plan. 
His  reason,  fancy,  and  his  heart  unite." 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  CURIO ». 

Thrice  has  the  Spring  beheld  thy  faded  fame, 
And  the  fourth  Winter  rises  on  thy  shame, 
Since  I  exnltini?  grasp'd  the  votive  shell. 
In  sounds  of  triumph  all  thy  praise  to  tell ; 
Blest  could  my  skill  through  ages  make  thee  shine. 
And  proud  to  mix  my  memory  with  thine. 
But  now  the  <"auso  that  wak'd  my  song  bofore. 
With  praise,  with  triumph,  crowns  the  toil  no  more. 
If  to  the  glorious  man,  whose  faithful  cares. 
Nor  (jueird  by  malice,  nor  relax'd  by  years. 
Had  aw'd  Ambition's  wild  nudacioiis  hate. 
And  dragg'd  at  length  Corruption  to  her  fate ; 
If  every  tongue  its  large  applauses  ow'd. 
And  well-eam'd  laurels  every  Muse  bestow'd; 
If  public  Justice  un:'d  the  high  reward. 
And  Freedom  smii'd  on  the  devoU^l  hard: 
Say  then,  to  him  whose  levity  or  lust 
I^id  all  a  peo]de's  generous  hopes  in  dust; 
Wlio  taught  Ambition  firmer  heights  of  power. 
And  sav'd  G)rruptiou  at  her  hopeless  hour ; 
Does  not  each  tongue  its  execrations  owe  ? 
Sliall  not  each  Mu.<e  a  WTcath  of  shame  bestow  ? 
And  public  Justice  sanctify  the  award  ? 
And  Freedom's  hand  protect  th*  impartial  bard  ? 


'  Curio  was  a  young  Roman  senator  of  distin- 
guished birth  and  parts,  who,  upon  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  forum,  had  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  CitMjrow  Being  profuse  and  extravagant, 
he  soon  dis^^ipatcd  a  large  and  splendid  fortune; 
to  supply  the  want  of  which,  he  was  driven  to  the 
ncressity  of  abetting  the  desiga<i  of  Ctfsar  against 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  although  he  haid  be- 
fore been  a  professed  enemy  to  him. — Cicero  exerted 
himself  with  i^reat  energy  to  prevent  his  niin,  but 
without  efl'cct,  and  he  became  one  of  the  first 
victims  in  the  civil  war.  This  epistle  was  first 
published  in  the  vt^ur  1744,  when  a  celebrated 
patriot,  after  a  long  and  at  last  a  succ^essful  oppo- 
sition to  an  unpo)>uiar  minister,  had  deserted  the 
eaust;  of  his  country,  and  become  the  foremost  in 
support  and  defence  of  the  same  measure^he  had 
so  steadily  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  contended 
against.  It  was  alterc<l  by  the  author  into  the 
Ode  to  ('urio ;  but  the  original  poem  ia  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.    aV. 
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Yet  long  reluctant  I  forbore  thy  name. 
Long  watchM  thy  virtue  like  a  tiy'mg  flame. 
Hang  o'er  each  glimmering  spark  with  anxioiis  eyes, 
And  wishM  and  hop*d  the  light  again  would  rue. 
Rut  since  thy  guilt  still  more  entire  appears, 
^nce  no  art  hides,  no  supposition  clears ; 
Since  vengeful  Slander  now  t^io  sinks  her  blast. 
And  the  first  rage  of  party-hate  is  past ; 
Calm  as  the  Judge  of  Tn'ith,  at  length  I  come 
To  weigh  thy  merits,  and  pronounce  thy  doom : 
So  may  my  trust  from  all  reproach  be  fri'C, 
And  Vlarth  and  Time  confinu  the  fair  decree. 

Tliere  are  who  say  they  vicwM  without  amaze 
Thy  sad  reverse  of  all  thy  former  praisi; ; 
That  through  the  pageants  of  a  patriot's  niAne, 
They  pierc'd  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim ; 
Or  deem'd  thy  arm  exalted  hut  t(»  throw 
Hie  public  thunder  on  a  private  foe.        * 
But  I,  whose  soul  con$ente<l  to  thy  cause. 
Who  felt  thy  genius  stamp  it;  own  applause, 
Who  saw  the  spirits  of  each  glorious  age 
Move  in  thy  bosom,  and  direct  thy  rage  ; 
I  scom'd  the  ungenerous  gloss  of  slavish  minds 
The  owl-ey*d  rare,  whom  Virtue''*  Instn;  blinds. 
Spite  of  the  learned  in  the  ways  of  Vice, 
And  all  who  prove  that  each  man  has  his  price, 
1  still  believ'd  thy  end  was  just  and  free ; 
And  yet,  even  yet  believe  it — spite  of  thee. 
Even  though  thy  mouth  impure  has  dar'd  disclaim, 
Urg*d  by  the  wretched  im]>otence  of  sluime. 
Whatever  fdial  cares  thy  xeal  had  paid 
To  laws  infirm  ami  lilxrrty  d«.>cay'd ; 
Has  begg'd  Ambition  to  forgive  tlie  show ; 
Has  told  Corruption  thou  w«!rt  ne'er  her  foe; 
Has  boasted  in  thy  country's  awful  ear. 
Her  gross  delusion  wlum  she  held  thee  dear ; 
How  tame  she  follow'd  thy  tempestuous  call. 
And  heard  thy  pom|>ous  tales,  and  trustc<l  all — 
Rise  from  vour  sad  abo«les,  \c  curst  of  old 
For  laws  subverted,  and  for  cities  sold  ! 
Paint  all  the  noblest  tn)phies  of  your  giiilt, 
The  oaths  you  perjur'd,  and  tlit^  blood  you  spilt; 
Yet  must  you  one  uutemptiHl  vileness  own, 
One  dreadful  palni  reservM  for  him  alone : 
With  studied  arts  his  country's  praise  to  spurn. 
To  beg  the  infamy  he  did  not  earn. 
To  challenge  hate  when  honour  was  his  due, 
And  plead  his  crimes  where  all  his  virtue;  knew. 
Do  robes  of  state  the  guarded  heart  enclose! 
From  each  fair  feeling  human  nature  knows  ? 
(^n  pompous  titles  stun  the  enchanted  ear 
To  all  that  reason,  all  that  sense,  would  hear? 
KIse  coiild'st  thou  e'er  desert  thy  sacred  jjost. 
In  such  iHithankfuI  baseness  to  be  l(»st  ? 
FJse  could 'st  thou  wed  the  euiptiucss  of  vice, 
Aud  yield  thy  glories  at  an  idiot's  price  ? 

When  they  who,  loud  for  liberty  and  laws. 
In  doubtful  times  had  fouifht  their  iHiuutry's  cause, 
When  now  of  conquest  and  dominion  sure, 
Tliey  sought  alone  to  hold  their  fruits  secure ; 
Wlursi  tau^^iit  by  these,  0])pn's<ion  hid  the  face 
To  leave  Comi[)tion  stronger  in  her  ])lacc. 
By  siUiUt  spells  to  work  the  public  fate. 
And  taint  the  vitaU  of  the  passive  state. 
Till  ht^ling  Wisdom  should  avail  no  more, 
Aud  Freedom  loath  to  tread  the  p«iison'd  sIhjtc  ; 
Then,  like  some  guardian  gcnl  that  tlies  to  >avc 
The  weary  pilgrim  from  an  instant  irrave, 
Whom,  sleeping  and  sccun*,  the  guileful  snake 
Steals  near  and  nearer  tbrougli  tiie  peaceful  brake  j  i 


Thtm  Curio  rose  to  ward  tKe  pnUic  t^^ 

To  wake  the  heedless,  and  incite  the  slo^r. 

Against  C4>rruption.  Liberty  to  arm. 

And  quell  the  enchantress  by  a  mightier  charm. 

Swift  o'er  the  land  the  fair  contagioa  flew. 
And  with  the  country's  hopes  thy  lionours  grew. 
Thee,  patriot,  the  patrician  roof  confesit'd  : 
Th)'  po«'erful  voice  the  rescued  merchant  bkni'd } 
Of  thee  with  awe  the  rural  hearth  rcfluuods ; 
Tiie  bowl  to  thee  the  grateful  sailor  cn>wns; 
Touch'd  in  the  sighing  shade  with  manlier  fim^ 
To  trace  thy  steps  the  love-»ck  youth  aspin«  j 
The  leam'd  recluse,  who  oft  amaz'd  had  read 
^>f  (jrecian  heroes,  Roman  patriots  dead. 
With  new  amazement  hears  a  living  name 
Pretend  to  share  in  snch  forgotten  feme; 
And  he  who,  scorning  courts  and  courtly  ways, 
Lr:ft  the  tame  traek  of  these  dejected  days, 
The  life  of  nol)li.T  ages  to  renew 
In  virtues  sacrcil  from  a  monarch's  view, 
Rouz'd  by  thy  labours  from  the  biest  retreat^ 
Where  social  ease  and  public  pasnons  meet. 
Again  ascending  treads  the  civil  setme, 
To  act  and  be  a  man,  as  thou  hadst  been. 

Thus  by  degrees  thy  cause  superior  grew, 
And  the  great  end  af^iear'd  at  last  in  view : 
We  heard  the  people  in  thy  hofN^  rejoice ; 
We  saw  the  senate  bending  to  thy  voice ; 
The  friends  of  Fretnlom  hail'd  the  approaching  reie* 
Of  laws  for  which  our  fathers  bl<id  in  vain; 
While  venal  Faction,  struck  with  new  dismay, 
Shrunk  at  their  frown,  and  self-abandonM  lay. 
Wak'd  in  the  shock,  the  public  Oenius  rose, 
Abash'd  and  keener  from  his  long  repose ; 
Sublime  in  ancient  pride,  he  rais'd  the  spear 
Which  slaves  and  tyrants  long  were  wont  to  fear: 
The  city  felt  his  call :  ftaai  man  to  man, 
Fn>m  street  to  street,  the  glorious  horrour  ran; 
F^ch  crowded  haunt  was  stirr'd  beneath  his  puwe^ 
And,  murmuring,  challeng'd  the  deciding  hour. 

lio !  the  deciding  hour  at  laht  appears ;  , 

The  hour  of  every  freeman's  hopvs  and  fears  ? 
I'hou,  Citmius !  guardian  of  the  Roman  name, 
O  ever  prompt  tyrannic  rage  to  tame ! 
Instruct  the  mighty  moments  as  they  roll. 
And  guide  each  movement  steady  to  the  goal. 
Ye  Spirits,  by  whose  providential  art 
Succeeding  motivi^s  turn  the  changeful  heart, 
Ke<ip,  keep  the  best  in  view  to  Curio's  mind. 
And  watch  his  fancy,  and  his  passions  bind ! 
Ye  Shades  immortal,  who,  by  Freeilom  led, 
Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scatfold  bled, 
Bend  from  your  radiant  seats  a  joyful  eye, 
And  view  the  crown  of  all  your  labours  nigh. 
Sec  Freeilom  mounting  her  eternal  throne  ! 
Tlie  sword  submitted,  and  the  laws  her  own : 
See  !  public  Power,  chastis'd,  bt;neath  her  stands. 
With  eyes  intent,  ami  uncorrupted  hands  I 
See  private  life  by  widest  arts  reclaim'd  ! 
See  ardent  ycMith  to  noblest  manners  fram'd  ! 
See  uii  acquire  whate'er  was  sought  by  you. 
If  Curio,  only  Curio,  will  be  ti"ue. 

Twas  then — O  shame !  O  trust  how  ill  repaid! 
O  l^itiuni,  oft  by  faithless  s<jiis  betray'd  ! — 
'Twas  then — what  frenzy  on  thy  reason  stole  ? 
What  spells  unsinewM  thy  dctcrmin'd  soul  ? 
— Is  this  the  man  in  Frectlonrs  cause  approv'd  ? 
The  man  so  great,  so  honour'd,  so  Ix-lov'd  ? 
This  patient  slave  by  tinsel  chains  allur'd  ? 
Tills  wretched  suitor  for  a  boon  abjur'd } 
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.  Iwted  and  despis'd  by  all  ? 
iimelf,  to  work  his  country't  fiidl  ? 
ifike  to  action  and  repose! 
impitied  in  the  wont  of  woes ! 
iukt  oonseions,  nndissembled  pride, 
» iBRilts  of  a  foe  defy  d ! 
hat  liabit  of  ikmiliar  hme, 
>  exhaust  the  dregs  of  life  in  shame ! 
ad  refn^  of  thy  baffled  art, 
hatftman's  dull  exploded  part, 
the  praise  no  longer  in  thy  power, 
ly  nrtne,  though  without  a  dower, 
the  giddy  crowd,  the  vulgar  wind, 
thy  eyes  that  others  may  be  blind. 
me,  Romans,  that  I  bear  to  smile 
meleas  mouths  your  majesty  defile, 
a  thoughtless,  frantic,  headlong  crew, 
lieir  own  impieties  on  you. 
8,  Fhxdom,  to  whose  sacred  power 
ras  Tow'd  from  reason'^  earliest  hour, 
I  stood  exulting,  to  survey 
rys  Thftues  opening  in  thy  ray ! 
the  SODS  of  every  foreign  shore 
I  match*d  them,  honoured  her's  the  more! 
!Ct !  whose  native  strength  of  soul, 
igs,  DOT  priests,  nor  sordid  laws  control, 
tame  round  of  animal  affiurs, 
a  nobler  centre  for  its  cares ; 
laws  of  life  to  comprehend, 
minion's  limits  by  its  end. 
and  equal  m  their  love  or  hate, 
HIS  reason  judging  every  state, 
brget  not,  though  in  rags  he  lies, 
the  mortal  through  a  crown's  disguise : 
ompt  alike  with  witty  scorn  to  view 
Grandeur  lift  his  solemn  brow, 
like  at  Pity's  soft  command, 
nild  ear,  uid  stretch  the  gracious  hand : 
ge  of  heart,  firxn  envy  for  remov'd. 
Be  toils  to  virtue  stand  approved, 
ong  lover  fonder  to  admire, 
indulgent  the  delighted  sire ; 
nd  jealous  of  their  ft-ee-bom  name, 
he  flight  of  Jove's  destniying  flame, 
oppression  works  her  wanton  sway, 
oolront,  and  dreadful  to  repay, 
mrchase  Curio's  sage  applause, 
y  must  with  him  renounce  her  cause, 
1  slave  the  path  a  patriot  trod, 
eek  knee,  and  kiss  the  regal  rod ; 
ye  powers,  instruct  his  tongue  to  rail, 
zeal,  nor  let  his  subject  foil : 
e  change  the  style,  bear  me  away 
be  Gracchi ',  where  the  Bruti  stay  ! 
srer'd,  and  late  resigned  to  shame ! 
mrtly  page  thy  notice  claim 
loud  cares  of  business  are  withdrawn, 
rest  beggan  round  thy  foctsteiis  fawn ; 
I,  thoughtful,  solitary  hour, 
h  exerts  her  unresistrd  power, 
false  optics  ting'd  with  Fortune's  glare, 
i  breast,  and  lays  the  pasdioru  bare ; 
thy  eyes  on  that  im[M)rtnnt  si'eiic, 
fself — if  all  be  well  within, 
le  heartfelt  worth  and  weight  of  soul, 
>ur  could  not  stop,  luir  fear  control } 

» brothers,  Tiberius  ami  Caius  Cracchiis, 
ires  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  only 
hat  could  gif  e  stability  and  good  <;rder 
[V. 


T^Tiere  the  known  dignity,  the  stamp  of  awe. 
Which,  half  abash'd,  the  proud  and  veual  saw  ? 
Where  the  calm  triumphs  of  an  honest  cause  ? 
Where  the  delightful  taste  of  just  applause  ? 
Where  the  strong  reason,  the  commanding  tongue^ 
On  which  the  senate  fir'd  or  trembling  bung  ? 
All  vanish'd,  all  are  sold — and  in  their  room, 
Couch'd  in  thy  bosom's  deep,  distracted  gloom. 
See  the  pale  form  of  barbarous  Grandeur  dwell. 
Like  some  grim  idol  in  a  sorcerer's  cell ! 
To  her  in  chains  thy  dignity  was  led ; 
At  her  polluted  shrine  thy  honour  bled ; 
With  blasted  weeds  thy  awful  brow  she  crowu'd, 
Tliy  powerful  tongue  with  poison'd  philters  UhiimI, 
That  baffled  Reason  straight  indignant  flow. 
And  fair  Persuasion  from  her  seat  withdrew : 
For  now  no  longer  TVuth  supports  thy  caiu« ; 
No  longer  Glory  prompts  thee  to  applause  ^ 
No  longer  Virtue  breathing  in  thy  brra&t. 
With  all  her  conscious  majesty  confest. 
Still  bright  and  brighter  wakes  the  almighty  flame^ 
To  rouse  the  feeble,  and  the  wilful  tame, 
And  where  she  sees  the  catching  glimpses  roll. 
Spreads  the  strong  blaze,  and  all  involves  the  soulj 
But  cold  restraints  thy  conscious  fency  chill, 
j  And  formal  passions  mock  thy  struggling  will ; 
Or,  if  thy  Genius  e'er  forget  his  chain, 
And  reach  impatient  at  a  nobler  strain. 
Soon  the  sad  bodings  of  contemptuous  mirth 
Shoot  through  thy  breast,  and  stab  the  generoog 

birth. 
Till,  blind  with  smart,  from  Truth  to  Frenzy  tost. 
And  all  the  tenour  of  thy  reason  lost. 
Perhaps  thy  anguish  drains  a  real  tear ; 
While  some  with  pity,  gome  with  laughter  hear. 
— Can  Art,  alas  !  or  Genius,  guide  the  head. 
Where  Truth  and  Freedom  from  the  heart  are 

fled? 
Can  lesser  wheels  repeat  their  native  stroke. 
When  the  prime  function  of  the  soul  is  bioke  ? 

But  come,  unhappy  man !  thy  fates  inipt^il ; 
Come,  quit  thy  friends,  if  yet  thou  hast  a  friend^ 
Turn  from  the  poor  rewards  of  guilt  like  thine,    ' 
Renounce  thy  title's,  and  thy  robes  resigo  ; 
For  see  the  hand  of  Destiny  display'd 
To  shut  thee  from  the  joys  thou  hast  botray'il ,' 
See  the  dire  fane  of  Infamy  arise  ! 
Dark  as  the  grave,  and  spacious  as  the  skios  ; 
Where,  finom  the  first  of  time,  thy  kindnh]  truii^ 
The  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  unjust  remain. 
Eternal  barriers  guard  the  pathless  ruul 
To  warn  the  wanderer  of  the  curst  aliode ; 
But  prone  as  whirlwinds  scour  the  passive  sky. 
The  heights  surmounted,  down  the  steep  they  fly. 
There,  black  with  frowns,  rch»ntless  Time  awaits. 
And  goads  tlieir  f(K>tsteps  to  the  jruilty  uates  : 
And  still  he  asks  them  of  their  unknown  aims, 
F.volvw  their  secrets,  and  their  guilt  pnxlaiuis j 
And  still  his  hands  despoil  them  on  the  road 
Of  each  vain  wreath,  by  lyinc  banls  In^stowM, 
Break  their  proud  niari>l(>s,  erusli  th<Mr  f«*stal  i-ars, 
And  rend  the  lawless  trophies  of  their  wars. 
At  last  tlie  vcates  his  |K>tpnt  voiee  obey  ; 
Fierce  to  their  dark  uUkIi;  he  <lri\os  his  pn-y, 
Where,  ever  arm'd  with  adamantine  ehains. 
The  watchful  demon  o'er  her  vassals  rei^^ns, 

to  the  Roman  republic.     L.  Junius  Ilrutns  fouihled 
the  commouwcalth,  and  died  iu  its  dvf<^nec.    Akcu< 
side. 
K 
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OVr  mighty  names  and  giant-powerB  of  lust. 
The  Great,  the  Sage,  the  Happy,  and  August '. 
No  gleam  of  hope  their  hateful  mansion  chcen. 
No  sound  of  honour  hails  their  uubiest  ears ; 
But  dire  reproaches  from  the  friend  betrayM, 
The  childless  sire  and  violated  maid  ; 
But  vcnpeful  vows  for  guardian  laws  efiac'd, 
From  towns  enslaved  and  continents  laid  waste; 
But  long  Posterity's  united  groan, 
And  the  sad  charge  of  honours  not  their  own. 
For  ever  through  the  trembling  space  resound, 
And  sink  each  impious  forehead  to  the  ground. 

Ye  mighty  foes  of  Liberty  and  Rest, 
Give  way,  do  homage  to  a  mightier  guest! 
Ye  daring  spirits  of  the  Roman  race. 
See  Curio's  toil  your  proudest  claims  eflkce  ! 
— Aw'd  at  the  name,  6erce  Appius  4  rising  bends. 
And  hardy  Cinna  from  his  throne  attends : 
«*  He  comes,"  they  cry,  "  to  whom  the  Fates  aasign'd 
With  surer  arts  to  work  what  we  desipnM, 
From  year  to  year  the  stubtmm  herd  to  sway, 
Mouth  all  their  wrongs,  and  all  their  rage  obey ; 
Till,  own'd  their  guide,  and  trusted  with  their  power, 
He  mock*d  their  hopes  in  one  decisive  hour : 
Then,  tirM  and  yielding,  led  them  to  the  chain. 
And  quenchM  the  sphrit  we  provok'd  in  vain." 
But  thou,  Supreme,  by  whose  eternal  handi 
Fair  Liberty's  heroic  empire  stands ; 
Whose  thunders  the  rebellious  deep  control^ 
And  quell  the  triumphs  of  the  traitor's  soul, 
O  turn  this  dreadful  omen  far  away : 
On  Freedom's  foes  their  own  attempts  repay ; 
Relume  her  sacred  fire  so  near  supprest. 
And  fix  her  shrine  in  every  Roman  breast : 
Tliough  bold  Corruption  boast  around  the  land, 
**  l^  Virtue,  if  she  can,  my  baits  withstand !" 
Tliough  bolder  now  she  urge  the  accursed  claim, 
Gay  with  her  tn)phics  rais'd  on  Curio's  shame; 
Yet  some  there  are  who  scorn  her  impious  mirth, 
Who  know  what  conscience  and  a  heart  are  worth. 
— O  friemi  and  father  of  the^uman  mind. 
Whose  art  for  noblest  ends  our  frame  design'd ! 
If  I,  though  fated  to  the  studious  shade 
Which  party-strife  nor  anxious  power  invade. 
If  I  aspire  in  Public  Virtue's  cause. 
To  guide  the  Muses  by  sublimer  laws, 
Do  thou  her  own  authority  impart. 
And  give  my  numbers  entrance  to  the  heart. 
Perhaps  the  verse  might  rouse  her  smother'd  flame, 
And  snatch  the  fitinting  patriot  back  to  fame ; 
Perhaps,  by  worthy  thoughts  of  human  kind. 
To  worthy  deeds  exalt  tlie  conscious  mind ; 
Or  dash  Corruption  in  her  proud  career. 
And  teach  her  blaves  that  Vice  was  bom  to  fear* 


LOFE.    AX  ELEGY, 

Too  much  my  heart  of  Beauty's  powerihath  known, 
Too  long  to  Love  hath  Reason  left  her  throne ; 
Too  long  my  genius  uioumM  his  myrtle  chain, 
And  three  rich  years  of  youth  consum'd  in  vain. 

3  Titles  which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
the  most  pernicious  of  men.    Akenside. 

4  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir,  and  L.  Cornelius 
Ginna,  both  attempted  to  establish  a  tyrannical 
dominion  in  Rome,  and  both  perish'd  by  the  trea- 
son.   Akenside. 


My  wishes,  luli'd  with  toft  niglorioiit  dreuNi 
Forgot  the  patriot's  and  the  ng«'i  themei : 
Through  each  liiysian  vale  and  fairy  grove. 
Through  all  the  enchanted  Paradise  c^  Lova 
Misled  by  sickly  Hope's  deceitfiil  flame. 
Averse  to  action,  and  renouncing  fame. 

At  last  the  visionary  scenes  decay, 
My  eyes,  exulting,  bless  the  new-bom  day. 
Whose  faithful  beams  detect  the  dangerous  road  • 
In  which  my  heedless  feet  securely  trod. 
And  strip  the  phantoms  of  their  lytng  cbarms 
That  hir'd  my  soul  from  Wisdom's  peaceful  annd 
For  silver  streams  and  banks  besprcaul  with  flowcHi 
For  mossy  couches  and  harmonious  bowen, 
liO  !  barren  heaths  appear,  and  pathless  wood% 
And  rocks  hung  dreadful  o'er  unfathom'd  floods: 
For  openness  c^  heart,  for  tender  smiles. 
Looks  fraught  with  love,  and  wrath  disarming  wile% 
Lo  !  sullen  Spite,  and  peijur'd  Lust  of  Gain, 
And  cruel  Pride,  and  cnieler  Disdaiiu 
Lo  !  cordial  Faith  to  idiot  airs  refin'd. 
Now  coolly  civil,  now  transporting  kind. 
For  gracefid  Ease,  lo !  Affectation  walks ; 
And  dull  Half-sense,  for  Wit  and  Wisdom  talks. 
New  to  each  ho«ir  what  low  delight  succeeds, 
I  What  precious  furniture  of  hearts  and  heads ! 
By  nought  their  prudence,  but  by  getting,  kno«D| 
And  all  their  courage  in  deceiving  shown. 

See  next  what  plagues  attend  the  lover's  state. 
What  frightful  forms  of  Terrour,  Scorn,  and  Hate! 
See  burning  Fury,  Heaven  and  Earth  defy  ! 
See  dumb  Despair  in  icy  fetters  lie  ! 
See  black  Suspicion  bend  his  gloomy  brow. 
The  hideous  image  of  himself  to  view ! 
And  fond  Belief,  with  all  a  lover's  flame. 
Sinks  in  those  arms  that  points  his  head  with  shame! 
There  wan  Deject  i<Mi,  faultrring  as  he  goes. 
In  shades  and  silence  vainly  seeks  repose; 
Musing  through  pathless  wilds,  consumes  the  day« 
Then  lost  in  darkness  weeps  the  hours  away. 
Here  the  gay  crowd  of  Luxury  advance. 
Some  touch  the  lyre,  and  others  urge  the  dance; 
On  every  head  the  rosy  gariand  glows. 
In  every  hand  tlie  golden  goblet  flows. 
Tlie  Syren  views  them  with  exulting  eyes. 
And  laughs  at  bashful  Virtue  as  she  flies. 
Rut  see  behind,  where  Scora  and  Want  appear^ 
The  grave  nnnonstram-.c  and  the  witty  sneer. 
See  fell  Remorse  in  action,  prompt  to  dart 
Her  snaky  p<iison  throu<rli  the  conscious  heart 
And  Sloth  to  cancel,  with  oblivious  shame. 
The  fair  memorial  of  rceonling  Fame. 

Are  these  delights  that  one  would  wish  to  gain? 
Is  tills  the  Elysium  of  a  sober  brain : 
To  wait  fur  happiness  in  female  smiles. 
Bear  all  her  sconi,  be  caught  with  all  her  wiles. 
With  prayers,  with  bribes  with  lies,  her  pity  cravi^ 
Bless  her  hard  bonds,  and  boast  to  be  her  slave ; 
To  feel,  for  trifles,  a  distracting  train 
Of  hopes  and  terrotu^  equally  in  vain ; 
This  liour  to  tremble,  aiKl  the  next  to  glow. 
Can  pride,  can  senses  cau  reason,  stoop  so  low  ? 
When  Virtue,  at  an  easier  price,  displays 
The  sacred  wreaths  of  honourable  praise  ; 
When  Wisdom  utters  her  di\  ine  decree. 
To  laugh  at  pom|x>us  Folly,  and  be  free. 

I  bid  adieu,  then,  to  these  woful  scenes j( 
I  bid  adieu  to  all  the  sex  of  queens ; 
Adieu  to  every  suflcring,  simple  soul. 
That  lets  a  woman's  will  his  cas«  cuntroL 
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^  yt  wHt^ ;  tnd  rebuke,  ye  grate! 
scorn  to  boast  that  Fm  a  slavek 
rhiniog  bfotherbood  be  gone, 
r  beart !  my  wishes  are  my  own  \ 
he  female  Heaven,  the  female  Hell } 
sat  God  of  Love  a  glad  forewelL 
:  triamph  of  thy  awful  name  ? 
the  splendid  hopes  that  urg'd  thy  Aim, 
t  my  bosom  own'd  thy  haughty  sway  ? 
is  Minerra  heard  thee,  boasting,  say, 
tial  maid,  elsewhere  thy  arts  employ^ 
to  shelter  that  devoted  boy. 
the  solemn  sons  of  Care  and  Age, 
ve  statesmen,  and  the  midnight  sage ; 

Lwith  me  most  other  lessons  prove, 
for  Pleasure,  Pleasure  calls  for  Love, 
s  heart  thy  grave  advice  disdains, 
rind  him  in  eternal  chains." 
^reat  Love,  how  idle  was  the  boast ! 
IS  are  broken,  and  thy  lessons  lost; 
I  rage  has  tir'd  my  suffering  heart, 
DO,  reason,  forc'd  thee  to  depart, 
erefbre  dost  thou  linger  on  thy  way  ? 
Jy  search  for  some  pretence  to  stay, 
wds  of  vassals  court  thy  pleasing  yoke, 
tiess  victims  bow  them  to  the  stroke  ? 
1  thy  shrine  a  thousand  youths  advance, 
:h  the  gentle  ardours  of  romance; 
;s  to  assert  thy  cause  with  feats  of  arms, 
>.  the  world  confess  Dulcinea*s  charms. 
and  girls,  with  flowery  chaplets  crown'd, 

and  streams  thy  tender  triumph  sound; 

the  stream  in  murmurs  speak  her  flame, 
5  the  grove  to  sigh  her  shepherd's  name, 
y  pride  such  easy  honour  scorn, 
:ropuies  must  thy  toil  adorn, 
o  flowery  antiquated  maid 
the  bloom  of  threescore  years  displayed; 
thou  bind  in  thy  delightful  chains, 

with  gentle  pangs  her  witherM  veins, 
f  cheek  with  crimson  blushes  dye, 
ims  of  rapture  melt  her  maudlin  eye. 
len  thy  labours  to  the  servile  crowd, 
e  wary,  and  control  the  proud ; 

sad  miser  his  best  gains  forego, 
m  statesman  sigh  to  be  a  beau; 
coquette  with  fondest  passion  bum, 
tianalian  o'er  his  bottle  mourn : 
chief  glory  of  thy  power  maintain, 
e  ambition  in  a  female  brain.'* 
thy  triumphs.    But  no  more  presume 
rd>ellious  heart  will  yield  thee  room, 
y  puny  force,  thy  simple  wiles ; 
inmphant  through  thy  flimsy  toils: 
dying  lamp's  last  languid  glow, 
rs  blunted,  and  unbrao'd  thy  bow. 
oer  fires  my  breast  inflame, 
science,  and  ingenuous  fame : 
he  paths  my  eariiest  choice  began, 
with  pride,  the  lover  in  the  man. 


A  BRITISH  PHILIPPIC: 

ran  vr  tbi  insults  op  th«  Spaniards,  aw 
HE  raiaiXT  niirAmATtoNs  for  war. 

M.DCCX3KVIII. 

this  nnwooted  transport  in  my  breast } 
my  tbongfats,  and  whither  would  the  M  use 


Aspire  with  rapid  wing  ?  Her  country*B  cause 

Demands  her  efforts;  at  that  sacred  call 

She  summons  all  her  ardour,  throws  aside 

The  trembling  Ijrre,  and  with  the  warrior*s  trump 

She  means  to  thunder  in  each  British  ear ; 

And  if  one  spark  of  honour  or  of  fome. 

Disdain  of  insult,  dread  of  infamy. 

One  thought  of  public  virtue  yet  survive, 

She  means  to  wake  it,  rouse  the  generous  flame, 

With  patriot  zeal  inspirit  every  breast. 

And  fire  each  British  heart  with  British  wrongst 

Alas,  the  vain  attempt !  what  influence  now 
Can  the  Muse  boast  ?  or  what  attention  now 
Is  paid  to  fame  or  virtue  ?  Where  is  now 
The  British  spirit,  generous,  warm,  and  brave. 
So  frequent  wont  from  tyranny  aud  woe 
To  free  the  suppliant  nations  ?  Where,  indeed ! 
If  that  protection,  once  to  strangers  given, 
Be  now  withheld  from  sons  ?  Each  nobler  thought. 
That  warm*d  our  sires,  is  lost  and  buried  now 
In  luxury  and  avarice.     Baneful  vice ! 
How  it  unmans  a  nation  !  Yet  I'll  try, 
rU  aim  to  shake  this  rile  degenerate  sloth  | 
I'll  dare  to  rouze  Britannia's  dreaming  sous 
To  fame,  to  virtue,  and  impart  around 
A  generous  feeling  of  compatriot  woes. 

Come  then  the  various  powers  of  forceful  speech^ 
All  that  can  move,  awaken,  fire,  transport ; 
Come  the  bold  ardour  of  the  Theban  bard  ! 
Tlie  arouzing  thunder  of  the  patriot  Greek  ! 
The  soft  persuasion  of  the  Roman  sage ! 
Come  all  !  and  raise  me  to  an  equal  height, 
A  rapture  worthy  of  my  glorious  caii«  ! 
Lest  my  best  effi>rts  failing  should  debase 
The  sacred  theme ;  for  with  no  common  wing 
The  Muse  attempts  to  soar.    Yet  what  need  these? 
My  country's  fame,  my  free-bom  British  heart. 
Shall  be  my  best  inspirers,  raise  my  flight 
High  as  the  Thcuan's  pinion,  and  with  more 
Than  Greek  or  Roman  flame  exalt  my  soul. 
Oh  !  could  I  give  the  vast  ideas  birtii 
Expressive  of  the  thoughts  that  flame  within. 
No  more  should  lazy  Luxury  detain 
Our  ardent  youth ;  no  more  should  Britain*s  sons 
Sit  tamely  passive  by,  and  careless  hear 
The  prayers,  sighs,  groans  (immortal  infamy  !) 
df  fellow  Britons,  with  oppression  sunk. 
In  bitterness  of  soul  demanding  aid, 
Calling  on  Britain,  their  dear  native  land. 
The  land  of  Liberty ;  so  greatly  femn'd 
For  just  redress :  thel^d  so  often  dyed 
With  her  best  blood,  fbc  that  arouzing  cr^use. 
The  freedom  of  her  sons ;  those  sons  that  now. 
Far  ffom  the  manly  blessings  of  her  siiay. 
Drag  the  vile  fetters  of  a  Spanish  lord. 
And  dare  they,  dare  the  vanquish'd  sons  of  Spain, 
Enslave  a  Briton  ?  Have  they  then  forgot. 
So  soon  forgot,  the  great,  the  immortal  day, 
When  rescued  Sicily  with  joy  beheld 
The  swift-wtng'd  thunder  of  the  British  ai-m 
Disperse  their  navies  ?  when  tlieir  coward  bands 
Fled,  like  the  raven  from  the  bird  of  Jove, 
From  swift  impending  vengeance  flwl  in  vain  : 
Are  these  our  lords  ?  And  can  Britannia  Kee 
Her  foes  oft  vanquish'd,  thus  defy  her  power. 
Insult  her  standard,  and  enslave  her  sons. 
And  not  arise  to  justice  ?  Did  our  sires, 
Unaw'd  by  chains,  by  exile,  or  by  death. 
Preserve  inviolate  her  guardian  rights. 
To  Britoof  ever  sacred  I  that  their  sons 
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Might  give  them  up  to  Spaniards? — Turn  your 

eyes. 
Turn  ye  degenerate,  who  with  haughty  boast 
Call  yourselves  Britons,  to  that  dismal  gloom, 
lYiat  dungeon  dark  and  deep,  where  never  thought 
Of  joy  or  peace  can  enter ;  see  the  gates 
Harsh-creaking  open ;  what  an  hideous  void, 
Dark  as  the  yawning  grave !  while  still  as  death 
A  frightful  silence  reigns  :  there  on  the  ground 
Behold  your  brethren  chainM  like  beasts  of  prey : 
There  mark  your  numerous  glories,  there  behdd 
The  look  that  speaks  unutterable  woe ; 
The  mangled  limb,  the  faint,  the  deathful  eye 
With  famine  sunk,  the  deep  heart-bursUng  groan 
Suppressed  in  silence ;  view  the  loathsome  food, 
Refus'd  by  dogs,  and  oh !  the  stinging  thought ! 
View  the  dark  Spaniard  glorying,  in  their  wrongs, 
The  deadly  priest  triumphant  in  their  woes. 
And  thundering  worse  damnation  on  their  souls: 
While  that  pale  form,  in  all  the  pangs  of  death. 
Too  faint  to  speak,  yet  eloqueut  of  all 
His  native  British  spirit  yet  untamM, 
Raises  hi^  head,  and  with  indignant  frowns 
Of  great  defiance,  and  superior  scorn, 
I/K>ks  up  and  dies. — Oh  !  I  am  all  on  fire ! 
But  let  Hie  spare  tlie  ihemc,  lest  future  times 
Should  blush  to  hear  that  lithcr  conquered  Spain 
]>urst  otVcr  Britain  such  outrageous  wrong, 
Or  Britain  tamely  bore  it — 
Descend,  ye  guardian  heroes  of  the  land  ! 
Scourges  of  Spain,  descend  !  Behold  j'our  sons. 
Sec  !  how  they  run  the  same  heroic  race, 
How  promp',  how  ardent  in  their  country's  cause, 
How  greatly  proud  to  assert  their  British  blood, 
And  in  their  deeds  ntflect  their  fathers*  fame  ! 
Ah  !  would  to  Heaven  !  ye  did  not  rather  sec 
How  dead  to  virtue  in  the  public  cause  ! 
How  cold,  how  careless,  how  to  glory  deaf^ 
They  shame  your  laurels,  and  bell*  their  birth  ! 

Come,  ye  great  spirits,  Ca'ndish,  Paleigh,  Blake ! 
And  ye  of  later  name  your  country's  pride. 
Oh !  come,  disperse  these  lazy  fumes  of  slotli. 
Teach  British  hearts  with  British  fires  to  glow  I 
In  wakening  whispers  rouze  our  ardent  youth, 
Blazon  the  triumphs  of  your  better  days. 
Paint  all  the  glorious  scenes  of  rightful  war, 
Jn  all  its  splendours;  to  their  swelling  souls 
Say  how  ye  bow*d  the  insulting  Spaniards  pride, 
Say  how  ye  ihunderM  o'er  their  prostrate  heads, 
Say  how  ye  broke  their  lines  and  fir'd  their  ports. 
Say  how  not  death,  in  all  its  frightful  shapes, 
Could  damp  your  souls,  or  shake  the  great  resolve 
For  Right  and  Britain :  then  display  the  joys 
The  patriot's  soul  exalting,  while  he  views 
Transported  millions  huil  with  loud  acclaim 
Tlie  guardian  of  their  civil,  sacred  rights. 
How  greatly  welcome  to  the  virtuous  man 
Is  death  fur  others  good  !  the  radiant  thoughts 
That  beam  celestial  on  his  passing  soul. 
The  unfading  crowns  awaiting  him  above. 
The  exalting  plaudit  of  the  Great  Supreme, 
Who  in  his  actions  with  complacence  views 
His  own  reflected  splendour :  then  descend. 
Though  to  a  lower,  yet  a  nobler  scene ; 
Paint  the  just  honours  to  his  relics  paid. 
Show  grateful  millions  weeping  o'er  his  grave ; 
While  his  fair  fame  in  each  progressive  age 
For  ever  brightens;  and  the  wise  and  good 
Of  every  land  in  universal  choir 
With  riokesi^  inccQie  of  uodying  j^rais^ 


His  urn  encircle,  to  the  wondering  world 
His  numerous  triumphs  blazon;  while  with 
With  filial  reverence,  in  his  stqps  they  treat 
And,  copying  every  virtue,  every  fieune. 
Transplant  his  glories  into  second  life. 
And,  with  unsparing  hand,  make  nations  bl 
By  his  example.    Vast  immense  rewards ! 
For  all  the  turmoils  which  the  virtuous  roin 
Encounters  here.     Vet,  Britons,  are  ye  cdd 
Yet  deaf  to  glory,  virtue,  and  the  call 
Of  your  poor  injured  countrymen  ?  Ah !  no. 
I  see  ye  are  not ;  every  bosom  glows 
With  native  greatness,  and  in  all  its  state 
The  British  spirit  rises.     Glorious  change ! 
Fame,  Virtue,  Freedom,  welcome  !  Oh !  foi 
The  Muse,  that  ardent  in  her  sacred  cause 
Your  glory  question'd :  she  beholds  with  jo 
She  owns,  she  triumphs  in  her  wish'd  mistal 
See  !  from  her  sea-beat  throne  in  awful  i 
Britannia  towers :  upon  her  laurel  crest 
The  plumes  majestic  nod ;  behold  she  heav 
Her  guardian  shields,  and  terrible  in  arms 
For  battle  shakes  her  adamantine  spear : 
Loud  at  her  foot  the  British  lion  roars. 
Frighting  the  nations  ;  haughty  Spain  full  i 
Shall  hear  and  tremble.     Go  then,  Britons, 
Your  country's  daring  champions :  tell  yoi; 
Tell  tliem  in  thunders  o'er  their  prostrate  1 
You  were  not  bom  for  slaves  :  let  all  your  i 
Show  that  the  sons  of  those  immortal  men. 
The  stars  of  shining  story,  are  not  slow 
In  virtue's  path  to  emulate  their  sires. 
To  ass4'rt  their  country's  ri|^hts,  avenge  her 
And  hurl  the  bolts  of  justice  on  her  foes. 


IlYMy  TO  SCIENCF. 

O  vitjc  Philosophia  dux!  O  virtutis  inda 
expultrixtjue  vitionun. — Tu  urbes  i)eperi 
inventrix  Icgum,  tu  magistra  moruni  ei 
plina;  fuisti :  Ad  te  confugimus,  a  te  op( 
timus.     (^ic.  Tusc.  Qus'st 

Science  !  thou  fair  effusive  ray 
From  the  great  source  of  mental  day. 

Free,  generous,  and  refin'd  ! 
Descend  with  all  thy  treasures  fraught 
Illumine  each  bewilder'd  thought. 

And  bless  my  labouring  mind. 

But  first  with  thy  resistless  light. 
Disperse  those  phantoms  from  my  sight. 

Those  mimic  shades  of  thee ; 
The  scholiast's  learning,  sophist's  cant. 
The  visionary  bigot's  rant. 

The  monk's  philosophy. 

O !  let  thy  powerful  charms  impart 
The  patient  head,  the  candid  heart. 

Devoted  to  thy  sway ; 
Which  no  weak  passions  e'er  mislead. 
Which  still  with  daimtless  steps  proc'eqil 

Where  reason  points  the  way. 

Give  me  to  learn  each  secret  cause  j 
Let  number's,  figure's,  motion's  laws 

Keveal'd  before  me  stand  ; 
Tliesc  to  great  Nature's  scenes  ajiply, 
Ami  round  the  globe,  and  through  the  sk; 

Disclose  her  working  handj. 
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Next,  to  tli7  nobler  search  resignM, 
Hie  busy,  resUen,  haman  mind 

Through  erery  maze  pursue  $  , 

I>etect  percepiioQ  where  it  lies, 
Catch  the  ideas  as  they  rise. 

And  all  their  changes  Tiew. 

Say  from  what  simple  springs  began 
The  vast,  ambitious  thoughts  of  mai^ 

Which  range  beyond  control ; 
miich  seek  eternity  to  trace. 
Dive  through  the  infinity  of  spacer 

And  strain  to  grasp  the  whole. 

Her  secret  stores  let  Memory  tell» 
Bid  Fancy  quit  her  fairy  cell. 

In  all  her  colours  drest ; 
While,  prompt  her  sallies  to  control, 
Reason,  the  judge,  recalls  the  soul 

To  Truth's  severest  test. 

Then  lanch  through  being's  wide  extent; 
Let  the  &ir  scale,  with  just  ascent. 

And  cautkms  steps,  be  trod  ; 
And  horn  the  dead,  corporeal  mass, 
Hirongh  each  progressive  order  pass 

To  Instinct,  Reason,  God. 

There,  Science  !  veil  thy  daring  eye ; 
Nor  dhre  too  deep,  nor  soar  too  high. 

In  that  divine  abjrss : 
To  Faith  content  thy  beams  to  lend, 
Her  hopes  to  assure,  her  steps  befriend. 

And  fight  her  way  to  bliss. 

Then  downwards  take  thy  flight  again, 
Mix  with  the  policies  of  men, 

And  social  nature's  ties ; 
The  plan,  the  genius  of  each  state. 
Its  interest  and  its  powers  relate. 

Its  Ibrtunei  and  its  rise. 


Through  private  life  pursue  thy  course, 
Trace  every  action  to  its  source. 

And  means  and  motives  weigh : 
Put  tempers,  passions,  in  the  scale, 
Mark  what  degrees  in  each  prevail 

Aud  fix  the  doubtful  sway. 

That  last,  best  effort  of  thy  skill. 
To  form  the  life,  and  rule  the  wil^ 

Propitious  power !  impart : 
Teach  me  to  cool  my  passions*  fires^ 
Make  me  the  judge  of  my  desires. 

The  master  of  my  heart. 

I 
Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath. 
Pursuit  of  Fortune,  fear  of  Death, 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean : 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man. 

Through  every  various  scene. 

Hail !  queen  of  manners,  light  of  truth ; 
Hail !  charm  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth ; 

Sweet  refuge  of  distress : 
In  business,  thou  !  exact,  polito ; 
Thou  giv'st  retirement  its  delight, 

Prosperity  its  grace. 

Of  wealth,  power,  freedom,  thou  f  the  cause ; 
Foundress  of  order,  cities,  laws. 

Of  arts  inventress,  thou  ! 
Without  thee,  what  were  human  kind  ? 
How  vast  their  wants,  their  thoughts  how  blind ! 

Their  joys  how  mean  !  how  few  1 

Sun  of  the  soul !  thy  beams  unveil ! 
Let  others  spread  the  daring  sail. 

On  Fortuuf's  faithless  sea  : 
While,  undc^ludcd,  hap}>ier  I 
From  the  vain  tumult  timely  fly. 

And  sit  in  peace  with  thee. 
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1 HOMAS  Gray,  die  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrivener  of  London,  was  bom  ifi 
Corohfll,  November  26,  171 6.  His  grammatical  education  be  received  at  Eton  under 
tk  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant  to  Dr.  George ;  and 
wiieo  he  left  school,  in  1734,  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  tlie  college  is,  to  most  young  sdiolars,  the  tiitoe 
fnm  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and  happiness ;  but  Gray  seems 
to  have  been  very  Kttle  delighted  with  academical  gratifications ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge 
neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to  the  time 
vben  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  mteuded  to  profess  the 
cooraion  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  liad  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr.  Horace  Wal|)ole,  whose 
friendship  be  had  gauied  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion. 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy ;  and  Gray*s  Letters  contain  a  very  pleasing 
iccount  of  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships  are  easily  dissolved : 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  piirted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it 
told,  that  it  was  by  his  huh.  If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice,  on  the  world,  we 
flail  find  that  men,  whose  consciousness  of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  cora« 
pliances  of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  association  with  superiors  to  watch  their 
own  dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  independ- 
ence to  exact  that  attention  which  they  refiise  to  pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the 
quarrel ;  and  the  rest  of  their  traveb  was  doubUess  more  unpleasant  to  them  botli. 
Gray  cootmoed  his  journey  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  litUe  fortune,  with  only  an 
occasional  servant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September  1741,  and  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  fother,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  of  money  upon  a  new  house,  so 
ttoch  lessened  hb  fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  too  \yoor  to  study  tiie  law.  He 
therefore  retir^  to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of  civil  law, 
>nd  where,  without  liking  tlie  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  be  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
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friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  \ugh  value,  and  wh6  deserved  his  esteen 
the  powers  which  he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  Ode  to  May,  which  Mr.  Ms 
has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent  him  part 
Agrq^pina,  a  tragedy  that  he  had  just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably  ir 
cepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which  the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  con£ 
It  was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  Engli^  stage  that  Agrippina  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seehns  to  have  applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry;  fo: 
this  year  were  produced  the  Ode  to  Spring,  his  Prospect  of  Eton,  and  his  Ode 
Adversity.    He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  De  Principiis  Cogitandi. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason,  that  his  first  ambition  wa 
have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecu 
his  design ;  for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embarrassment  in  his  phrase,  and  s< 
harslmess  in  his  lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is  such  as  very  few  pesst 
and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  practice  would  have  m 
skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous  what  others  did  or  thought, ; 
cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  purpose  than  of  impnn 
and  amusing  himself;  when  Mr^  Alason^  being  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brou 
him  a  companion  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  an.d  whose  fondness  and  fide 
has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration,  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  fron? 
neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and  the  coldness  of  a  critic^ 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  Ode  on  tlie  Death  of  Mr.  Widpole's  Cat;  ] 
the  year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more  importance,  on  Government  md  £dii 
tion,  of  wliich  tlie  fragments  which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  iar-fiuned  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard,  which,  fi: 
ing  its  way  into  a  Magazuie,  first,  I  believe^  made  him  known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  thb  time  gave  occ^^n  to  an  odd  eomposil 
balled  A  Long  Story,  which  adds  littl&to  Gray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753)  with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley ;  and,  t 
they  might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  <mly  one  ude  of  each  leaf  was  print 
I  believe  tiie  poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so  weU»  that  the  wb 
impression  was  soon  bought.    This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterward  (17  J0)  some  young  men  of  the  college,  wbos^  chambers  w 
near  his,  diverted  themselves  with  dbturbing  him  by  frequent  and  troublesome  nov 
and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more  ofiensive  and  contemptuous.  This  insolence,  hav 
endured  it  a  while,  he  re(M:esentcd  to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among  whom  p 
haps  he  had  no  friends;  and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself 
Pembroke  Hall. 

In  If  57  he  published  The  Progrcts  of  Poetry,  and  The  Bard,  two  compositiom 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amaaement.  So 
that  tried  them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand  them,  though  Warburton  .ss 
that  they  were  understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  which  ii 
the  fashion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some  hardy  cba 
pions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect ;  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  couti 
to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray  s  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  I 
Ikmiout  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whiteheads 
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riontj,  not  kyng  after,  drew  him  away  from  Cambridge  to  a  lodgiug  near  the 
,  where  he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and  transcribing;  and,  so  far  as 
iscovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  Oblivion  and  Obscurity,  in  which 
perfomuinces  were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

the  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says, 
ed  and  spirited  up,''  till  he  asked  it  of  lord  Bute,  who  sent  hun  a  civil  refusal ; 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  sir  James  Lowthcr. 
nstitution  was  weak,  and,  believing  that  his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise 
ige  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  ac- 
0  far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  his  comprehension  was 
lis  curiosity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature, 
iie  monuments  of  past  events.  He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal 
It  Aberdeen  offered  hi«i  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  which,  having  omitted 
t  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at  last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The 
rship  of  hbtory  became  again  vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it 

duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it  to  hb  death ;  always  de- 
ictures,  but  never  reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  appeasing 
uness  with  designs  of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution,  which  he  believed 

0  have  made,  of  resigning  the  office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it. 
1th  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and 
and.    He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration  wishes,  tliat  to  travel,  and  to  tell 
ls»  had  been  more  of  his  employment ;  but  it  is  by  sludymg  at  home  that  we 
ain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

avels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.    The  gout,  of  which  he  had 

1  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines, 
i  strong  convulsions,  which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in  death. 

laracter  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to 
d  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  rev. Mr. Temple,  rector  of  St  Gluvias  in  Cornwall; 
as  willing  as  his  i^'armest  well-wisher  to  believe  it  true. 

laps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with 
mt  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly, 
/v  every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original 
s  of  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism, 
sics,  morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels  of 
were  hb  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  archi- 
and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  hb  conversation  must  have 
iHdly  instructing  and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue 
aaity.  There  b  no  character  without  some  ^ck,  some  imperfectwn ;  and  I 
5  greatest  defi^ct  in  hb  was  an  afiectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and 
fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  hb  uiferiors  in  science.  He  also 
some  degree,  that  weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congre\e : 
be  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made 
ledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  man  of  letters;  and 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  lib  desiie  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ffdepepdgiit  fgaxHewmt  who  read  for  hb  amusement    Perhaps  it  may  be  sak^ 
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What  f^nifijes  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little  ?  U  it  worth  taking  so 
much  pains  to  leave  no  memorials  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently  employed ;  to  himself  certainly  beneficially. 
Hb  time  passed  agreeably :  he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisition  iu  science ; 
Ins  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue  strengthened ;  the  world  and  man- 
kind were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as 
trifling,  and  unworthy  of  tlie  attention  of  a  wise  man,  excq^t  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
Bnd  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particular  accowit  of  Gra/s  skill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray's  efieminacy  was  afiected  most  **  before  those 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please  ;*  and  that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge 
his  sole  reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  wliom  he  did  not  likewise 
believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  o&  his  letters  in  which  my  under-^ 
taking  has  engaged  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  grasp  ;  tliat  his  curiosity  was  nn^ 
limited,  and  his  judgment  cultivated  ;  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  ^stidious  and  hard  to  please.  His  contempt,  however, 
18  often  employed  where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
His  short  account  of  Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

'^  You  say  you  caimot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in 
vogue ;  I  will  tell  you :  first,  he  was  a  lord;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ; 
thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  ihey  do  not  understand  ;  fourthly,  they  will 
beheve  any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they 
love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than  lie  said.  Would  you  have  any  more 
reasons?  An  interval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners ;  vanity  b  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a 
new  road  has  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  hb  own  knowledge,  that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he 
was  not  eager  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to 
help  the  necessitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  hb  pieces  first  rudely,  and 
then  correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  composition  ;  and 
he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at 
happy  moments ;  a  fantastic  foppery,  to  wliich  my  kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and 
virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been  superior. 

Gr AY*s  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  ad 
enemy  to  hb  name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less  pleasure  than  hb  life. 

Hb  ode  On  Spring  has  something  poetical,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ; 
but  the  language  b  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.    There  has  of 
late  arisen  a  prdctice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substantives  the  termination  of 
participles ;  such  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  daisied  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  the 
lines  of  a  scholar  hke  Gray,  the  ^niVcf  Spring.    The  morality  b  natural,  but  too  stale; 
the  conclusion  b  pretty. 

The  poem  On  the  Cat  was  doubtless  by  its  author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  b  not 
a  happy  trifle.    In  the  first  stanza^  <<  the  azure  flowers  that  blow''  show  resolutely  & 
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Apat  B  sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found.  Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a 
■ymph»  with  some  violence  both  to  language  and  sense ;  but  there  is  no  good  use  made 
of  it  when  it  b  done ;  for  of  the  two  hues, 

Wbat  female  heart  can  gold  despise } 
What  cat 's  averse  to  fish  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only  to  the  cat/  The  sixth  stanza 
cootains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  '*  a  favourite  has  no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a 
pointed  sentence  of  no  relation  to  tlie  purpose ;  if  what  glister ed  had  been  gold,  the 
cat  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less  have  been 
drowned. 

The  Prospect  of  Eton  College  suggests  nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does 
aot  equally  think  and  feel.  His  supplication  to  fatlier  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himself.  HLs  epithet  "  buxom  health"  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not 
to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  re- 
note  from  common  use :  finduig  in  Dryden  *'  honey  redolent  of  Spring,*'  an  expression 
that  reaches  the  utmost  lunits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more  beyond 
common  apprehension,  by  making  ''  gales"  to  be  ^^  redolent  of  joy  and  youth." 

Of  the  Ode  on  Adversity  the  hint  was  at  first  taken  from  O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regi$ 
Antinm :  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not,  b^ 
iligfat  objections,  violate  the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  tronderful  **  wonder  of  wonders,"  the  two  sister 
odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  universally 
rejected  them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think  themselves  delighted.  I  am 
one  of  those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  stanza  of  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of  ''  spreading  sound  and  running 
water."  A  "  stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed  ;  but  where  does  "  music,'*  however 
^  smooth  and  stroifg,"  after  having  visited  the  ^'  verdant  vales,  rowl  down  the  steep 
amainy'*  so  as  that  ''  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ^"  If  this  be  said 
of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  said  of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibitmg  Mars  s  car  and  Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further 
notice.     Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  school-boy  to  his  common -places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn  from  mythology,  though 
such  as  may  be  more  easily  assimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  ''  velvet  green''  has  some- 
thing of  cant.  .An  epitliet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles  Art:  an  epithet 
or  metaphor  draw^i  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily 
compounded.  "  Many-twuikling"  was  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical ;  we  may 
ay  **  many-spotted/'  but  scarcely  ''  many-spottiug."  This  stanza,  however,  has  some* 
thing  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to  tell  something,  and  would 
have  told  it,  had  it  not  lieen  crossed  by  Hyperion  :  the  second  desrril)es  well  enough 
the  universal  prevalence  of  Poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  will  not  arise 
from  the  premises.    The  caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  resi- 
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dences  of  <<  Glory  and  geuerous  Shame."    But  that  Poetry  and  Virtae  go  always  toge* 
tber  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  resokes  to  think  it  troe. 

-file  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  *^  Delphi/'  and  "  Egean,*  and  '*  Iliasiis/'  and 
^  Meander/'  and  "  hallowed  fountains,"  and  ''  solemn  sound  ;*'  but  in  all  Gray's  odes 
there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away.  His  position  is  at  last 
false :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we  derive  our  first  school  of 
poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  "  tynmt  power**  and  "  coward  vice ;"  nor  was  our  state 
much  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  b 
said  of  that  mighty  genius  b  true;  but  it  is  not  said  happily :  the  real  efllects  of  this 
poetical  power  are  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machmery.  Where  truth  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debases  the  genuine* 

His  account  of  Miltou's  blindness,  if  we  supposed  it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation 
of  his  poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined. 
But  the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two  caursers,  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in 
which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

The  Bard  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original :  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judg- 
ment is  right.  There  is  in  The  Bard  more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.^  But 
to  copy  is  less  than  to  mvent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong 
time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival  disgusts  us 
with  apparent  and  unconquerable  falsehood.    Ineredulus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  gianfs  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of 
spectres  and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty ;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may 
always  find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  use ;  we  are  afiected  only  as  we  believe ; 
we  are  improved  only  as  we  find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  Hot  see 
that  Hie  Bard  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ;  the  ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has 
learned  its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from  then:  con- 
sonance and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrated ;  but  technical  beauties 
can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly 
upon  his*  subject,  that  has  read  the  ballad  oi  Johnny  Armstrongs 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland-^ 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  ''  ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  be- 
low the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  bard  is  well  described  ;  but  in  the  tliird  we  have  the  pueri^ 
lities  of  obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that  '^  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy 
main,"  and  that  "  Modred  made  huge  PHnlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head,"  atten- 
tion recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard,  was  heard 
with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed,  as  he  owns,  from  the  northern 
bards ;  but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the 
act  of  qnnnrog  the  thread  of  life  is  another  mythology.    Theft  b  always  dangerous ; 
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Ony  has  made  weavers  of  slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and  incongruous. 
Tbey  are  then  called  upon  to  **  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  wootV  perhaps  with  no 
great  pr<qpriety ;  for  it  is  by  crossing  the  woofvnth  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  tceb 
or  piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  cor* 
respondent,  "  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough'/'  He  has,  however,  no  other  line 
as  bad. 

The  third  stansa  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit.  •  The 
personificatiod  is  indistinct.  Thirst  and  Hunger  are  not  alike  ;  aiid  their  features,  to 
make  the  imagery  perfiect,  should  have  been  discriminated.  We  are  told,  in  tlie  same 
stanza,  how  **  towers  are  fed.''  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults ;  yet  let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of  better  ex- 
ample ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expense  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they 
strike,  ratber  than  please ;  the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the  language  is  la* 
boated  into  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  vfork  with  unnatural  violence* 
"  DouUe,  doable,  toil  and  trouble.''  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  hb  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  ap« 
pearance  of  ease  and  nature '. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust :  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning 
and  great  industry,  coald  not  but  produce  something  valuable.  When  he  pleases  least, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  poetry  deserve  praise ;  the  imagery  is  pre- 
served, perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the  language  b  unhke  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  El^y  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
cfluunon  sense  of  readeh,  uncomipted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
(tf  subtiUy  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Church-yard  abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas,  begin- 
ning **  Tet  even  these  bones,"  are  to  me  original :  I  have  never  seen  the  notions  in  any 
other  place ;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them.* 
Had  Gn^  written  often  thus;,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him* 

*  I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

f  Dryden's  Sebastian. 

Lord  Orfbrd  used  to  assert,  that  Gray  "  never  wrote  any  thing  easily,  but  things  of  humour ;"  aixl 
sdded,  that  iMUDonr  wm  his  iiatural  and  original  turn.    C 
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ODE.ON  THE  SPRING. 

re  the  rosy-boeom'd  Honra, 
enns*  train  appear, 
the  long-expecting  flowers, 
ike  the  pnrple  year ! 
warbler  pours  her  throat, 
re  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
itaught  harmony  of  Spring : 
hispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
byrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
^ather'd  fragrance  fling. 

the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 
ier,  browner  shade; 
the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
loopies  the  glade  % 
Die  water's  rushy  brink 
the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
e  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
hofw  little  are  the  proud, 
digent  the  great ! 

e  toiling  hand  of  Care : 
nting  herd's  repose : 
how  through  the  peopled  air 
sy  murmur  glows  f 
t  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
taste  the  honied  spring, 
at  amid  the  liquid  noon  *: 
itly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
V  their  gayly-gilded  trim 
glancing  to  the  Sun  h 

a  bank 

Aopicd  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Shaksp.  Mids.  Nighf  s  Dream. 

per  cstatem  liqnidam — 

Virg.  Gtoorg.  lib.  iv. 

;...  sporting  with  quick  glance 

9  the  Son  their  waved  coats  dropped  with 
4d.  MiHoo's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii 

V. 


To  Contcmplation*8  sober  ejt% 

Such  is  the  race  of  man : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  (tf. 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day. 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  drest: 
Bnish'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mi^hancc; 
Or  chilPd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply  j 
**  Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thou  } 

A  solitary  fly  ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets^ 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets; 

No  painted  plumage  to  diqilay : 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown : 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May." 


ODE 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOCRITB  CAT, 

DROWNED  IN  A  TUB  OP  GOLD  FISHES.' 

'TWAS  on  a  lofty  vase*s  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  h&i  dy'd 

The  azure  flowers  that  blow  ; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  pensive  Selima  reclin'd, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard^ 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  ejres. 

She  saw;  and  purr'd  applause. 


4  While  insects  from  the  threshold  preach,  &c. 
M.  Green,  in  the  Grotto. 
Dodsley'ft  Miscellanies,  vol.  v.  p«  161. 
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fitill  bad  she  gazM ;  but  ^m'xdst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  Genii  of  tjie  stream : 
Their  scaly  armour's  T3rTian  hue 
Through  richest  puiple  to  the  view 

Betray*d  a  golden  gleam. 


The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretched  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize; 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 

Presumptuous  maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretchM,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  Fate  sate  by,  and  smiPd) 
The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguil'd. 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mew'd  to  every  watry  god. 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd ; 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  beard, 

A  fiivourite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  undeceived. 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retriev'd. 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all,  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize ; 

Not  all  that  glisten,  gold. 


GRAY'S  poems; 


ODE 

on  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

'  Aydfttfiro;*  Uuvn  mfifaa^i;  tig  to  h/gvxM* 

Menander. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  toweriy 

That  crown  the  watry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  '  holy  shade ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way. 

Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shade. 

Ah,  fields  bclov'd  in  vain. 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strajr^d^ 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth  *, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

'  RiBg  Henry  the  Sixth,  fbonder  of  the  ooHege. 
*  And  bees  their  hooey  redolent  of  spring. 

Dryden^  fMt  od  the  Py^g.  System. 


Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seat 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  } 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdaiil 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  Hope  is  theirs,  by  Fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing,  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue  ; 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to  day. 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  Misfbrtune's  baleful  train. 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  bandj 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love,  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart. 
And  Envy  wan»  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whiri  the  wretch  fh>m  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy, 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkmdness'  alter'd  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  fbrc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moody  Madness  3  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

3 Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood. 

Drydgs^  fMe  of  PalaBKn  and  Aici 


^ 


HYMN  TO 

▼lie  of  ywn  beneath 

'  troop  are  leen, 

il  fiunily  of  Death, 

tdeoMS  thao  their  queen : 

I  the  joints,  this  fires  the  Yeini^ 

Y  labouring  sinew  strains^ 

1  the  deeper  vitals  rage: 

7,  to  fill  the  band, 

bs  the  soul  with  icy  hand* 

w-cousuming  Age. 

issofierings:  all  are  mfi!^ 

in'd  alike  to  groan ; 

r  for  another's  pain, 

feeling  for  his  own. 

rhy  should  they  know  their  fate ! 

3w  never  comes  loo  late^ 

ppiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

rould  destroy  their  Paradise. 

where  ignorance  is  blisa^ 
y  to  be  wise. 


ADVERSnY....ELEGY.  147: 

(As  by  the  impious  thoo  art  seen) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 
With  screaming  Horrour*s  funeral  cry. 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease  and  ghastly  Porerty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh,  goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  generoQs  ^>ark  esctinct  leriye^ 
Teach  me  to  lore  and  to  forgive^ 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 


HYMN  TO  ADFERSirrn 


••••••»•• 


cntlttj  tZvoBh  tuAiv 

£ichylus,  in  Agamemiioiie. 

:  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

imer  of  the  human  breast, 

n  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

\  aflfright,  afflict  the  best ! 

thy  adamantine  chain 

I  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 

ie  tyrants  vainly  groan 

;s  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

t  thy  snre  to  send  on  Earth 

his  darling  child,  desiga'd, 

e  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

ie  to  form  her  infant  mind. 

;od  nuxse ;  thy  rigid  lore 

3nce  many  a  year  she  bore : 

ow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 

her  own  she  leam'd  to  melt  at  others  woe. 

thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

asing  Folly's  idle  bnyxl, 

(hter,  Nmse,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

ve  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

r  disperse,  and  with  them  go 

ler  friend,  the  flattering  fbe ; 

tosperity  received, 

\y  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believU 

n  sable  garb  array'd, 

'd  in  rapturous  thought  profbnnd, 

Dcholy,  silent  maid, 

aden  eye^  that  loves  the  ground, 

y  aolemn  steps  attend  : 

nrity,  tho  general  friend, 

ice,  to  henelf  severe, 

dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleanng  tear. 

• 

r  OD  thy  suppliant*s  head, 
XMidess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand ! 
gocgoQ  terrour's  clad, 
dfld  with  the  veosefui  band. 


ELEGY 

WKITfEH  III  A  C017NTIIT  CRVKCH-TAKfiw 

Tm  curfew  tolls '  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way^ 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glinunering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flighty 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 

Save  that,  from  3ronder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  ragged  ehns,  that  yew-tree*s  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  fbrefiathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense^breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  firom  their  lowly  bed. 

• 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bura^ 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  nsefal  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gav^ 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  jroo,  ye  prond^  impute  to  these  the  faul^ 
If  Memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raises 

Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vaul^ 
The  peeling  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

' sqnilla  di  lontaoo 

Che  paia  1  gionio  pianger,  che  si  mnore. 

Dante.  Pnigati  L  flb 


GRAVS  POEMS. 
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Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  flcctinj^  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dost. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pre.icnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway*d, 
Or  wakM  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre« 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Righ  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne*er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  gei\ial  current  Qf  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  teirene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ) 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  uueeD, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air* 

Some  village-IIampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  h»  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rait, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  oountry'k  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  natioo's  eyes^ 

Their  lot  f>rbad ;  por  circumscnb*d  akoe 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  t(ie  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

^Far  from  the  madding  crowd'k  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev^n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  %Qd  shapeless  sculpture 
decked. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  ^  sigh, 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter^  Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strew^ 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  checrfid  day, 
Nor  cast  une  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Ev'n  fix)m  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev*a  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires '. 


*  Ch'i  vcggio  nd  pensier,  dolce  mio  fiioco, 
Fredda  uua  lingua,  et  due  begli  occhi  chiusi 
gui)]|i^r  doppo  noi  pien  di  fiiville.  • 
■■'■'■  ^   ■■  Petrarch,  Son.  169. 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour' 
Dost  in  these  lines  thdr  artless  tale  n 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy 

Haplv  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  ss 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  o 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  awa; 
To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  la« 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  bt 
That  ^Teathes  its  old  fantastic  roo(s  <u 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubble 

**  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  i 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  woi 

Now  drooping  vofiil  wan,  like  one  forlor 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hop< 

"  One  mom  I  miss*d  him  on  the  custonr 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favouritt 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was 

"  The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  n 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rcst<t  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  liari 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknc 

Fair  Science  f|t)i»n'd  not  on  his  humble 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  < 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  since 
Heaven  di<l  a  recompejise  as  largely  i 

He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  h* 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailtifrs  from  tlieir  dread 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  n  p 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POES 

A  PINDARIC  ODE. 

4^<  TO  «rav  Ipfjuntiarr  -^nli^' 

I^nuar.  Oly 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

When  the  author  first  published  this  a 
lowing  ode,  he  was  advisetl,  even  by  ' 
to  subjoin  some  few  explanatory'  notes 
too  much  respect  for  the  understand 
readers  to  take  that  liberty. 


I     *,.,...  fireventosasp^e*      Petrarch. 
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TIIE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY.  1*J 

O'er  her  wBna  cheek,  and  risia;  botom,  mo*e 
The  bloom  of  young  Deure,  and  iiurple  li^  ol 


And  pre  (o  rapture  all  thy  trembling  Itiiagi. 

Fnm  Heticon's  hannoaiou*  ipringi 

Alboanndrrlb  their  mazy  pmgren  take; 

Tlie  laughing  flowen  tlwt  roand  them  Wow, 

Ikink  lih  anii  fVagnnee  as  tbey  Aow. 

Nw  the  rich  iticun  of  music  wjndi  along, 

IWp,  majenic.  smooth,  and  Mmng,  ' 

TbrDuch  verdant  Talci,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign 

No*  n^lii^  down  the  iteep  amain, 

HetiUong,  impetoaus,  aee  it  pour  t 

Tit  neks,  and  nodding  grores,  rebellow  to  the  to 


Andfr 


hilli  ti 


*,  hear  thy  tatt  control: 


n. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ilb  await ', 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow'!  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  Eloma  of  Fate  I 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  dispruve, 

id  justify  the  laws  of  JO¥e* 

y,  has  ho  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  MuK  I  . 

)(ht,  and  all  her  sickly  dews.    ■ 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  budin;  cry. 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  tky  : 
Till  down  the  ea.*tem  clltft  afar  '  [war. 

Hyperion's  mareh  they  spy,  and  glittering  ihm*  of 

•  In  climes  bryond  the  solar  "road. 

Where  shaggy  forms  I " 

The  Muse  has  hroke  i 


Hu  corb'd  the  fury  of  bia  car, 

iai  cirapp'd  bis  tbinty  lance  at  thy  command: 

Prrcfiing  oo  the  acepteHd  hand  ' 

Orj«i-.  tiiy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 

With  TulOi-i  plumes,  and  fla^ng  wing  i 

Oacaeh'd  in  <bit  clouds  of  dumber  lie 

Ike  terronr  of  bit  beak,  and  lightning  of  hii  eye. 

"nice  the  KMCC,  the  dance,  obf  y  *, 

Tauper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay, 

0*0*  Idalia's  Telvet-grepn 

fie  toiy-crowned  Lores  are  seen. 

On  C^herea's  day, 

Villi  antic  sports  and  blue-ey'd  pleasures, 

^i•ti^g  light  in  frolic  mcasuresi 

Km  in  circling  troops  tliey  meet : 

T"  briA  Dota  in  cadence  beating 

Clucc their nuuiy-twinUing  feet'. 

9°*  ndling  itraiDS  their  queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  liims,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 

Vlth  aiti  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

Is  tliding  state  ihe  wins  her  easy  way : 

'  Awaken  mj  glory ;  awake,  lute  and  harp. 

David's  Paalms. 

nadarntyleahis  own  poetry  with  its  musical  accom- 
ftUmentS,  A»)li1(  n^-ni,  utitjiif  yc;tA  a.'j*;;.:!  umal 
ui^  folian  sODg,  .Colian  strings,  the  breath  of 
tbcColian  flute. 

"Rie  subject  and  simile,  as  uauat  with  Pindar.are 
■nited.  Tbe  Tarions  sources  of  poetry,  which  givex 
Kind  lustre  to  all  its  touches,  are  here  described ; 
>t>i)uiet  majatic  prcgreas  enriching  every  subject 
(otbdwiae  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  diction 
•      sod  Inrnnant  harmony  of  numbers ;  and  its  more 

11^  and  imaiatible  course,  when  swoln  and  hur- 
nai  away  by  tbe  conflict  of  tumultuous  passions. 
■  Power  of  hamwoy  to  calm  the  turbulent  sal- 
■     lid  of  the  tooL    Tbe  thoughts  are  borrowed  from 
'     the  &«  Pythian  of  Pindar. 

'  This  is  a  fkint  imitation  of  some  incomparable 
^  a  the  same  ode. 
j        *PDwer  ofbarmooy  taprodoceall  the  gTMesof 
I      Mioo  in  tbe  bodf- 


Tod 


'i]i)cht  gloom 
Ting  native's  dull  abode. 
udornuB  shade 


And  oft,  beneath  th 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 

She  deigns  to  bear  the  savage  youth  repeat 

In  loose  numbeis  wildly  sweet 

Their  fealher-cinctur'd  chiefi.,  and  dusky  lore*. 

Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 

niory  puTsup,  and  generous  Shame, 

Th'  unconquerable  mind,  aud  Freedom's boly flame. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep  ", 

Isles,  that  crown  th'  ^ean  dwp. 

Field*,  that  cool  II issus  laves. 

Or  where  Miondcr's  amber  waves 

In  lingering  labyrinthf  creep,  , 

How  do  yonr  tnnefnl  Echoes  languisb  , 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Ai^:ui>h  } 

Phrynichus,  apud  Atheateum. 
'  To  compensate  the  teal  and  imaginary  ills  ol 
life,  the  Muse  was  given  to  mankind  by  the  same 
Providence  that  sends  the  day,  by  its  cheerful  pre- 
sence, to  dispel  the   gloom  and  terrouis   of  (be 

•  Or  seen  the  niominir'B  wcll-appmoted  star 

Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hills  a^. 

Cmrler. 

<  Extensive  influence  of  poetic  gmius  over  the 
remotest  and  must  uncivilized  nations:  its  con- 
nection with  liberty,  and  the  virtues  that  naturally 
attend  on  it  [See  the  Erse,  Norwegian,  and  Welsh 
fragments,  the  Lapland  and  American  songs.] 

'=  Extra  amii  solisque  vias Virgil. 

Tutta  lontana  da)  eamin  den  sole. 

Petrarch.  Canton  2. 

"  Prc^reis  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and 
from  Italy  to  England.  Chancer  was  not  nnatv 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante,  or  of  Petrarch. 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  and  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  had  fimned  thetrtaste  thiTCj 
Spenspr  imitated  the  Italian  writers;  Milton  im- 
proved on  them  :  but  this  school  enpired  soon  aitei 
the  Restoration,  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  Frenqji 
model,  wbieb.  ha^  tubiitttd  ncr  since- 
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Where  each  old  poetic  nioontain 

Inspiration  breath'd  around : 
Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Left  their  Pamassos,  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tjrrant-power. 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lo^ 
They  sou^t,  oh  Albion!  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast 

IIL 

Far  from  the  Sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  "  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiVd. 
*'This  pencil  talie,"  she  said,  "  whose  colours  clear 
Riehiy  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Tbme  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 
Of  Horrour  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tban. 

Nor  second  he  '>,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  th»  abyss  to  spy. 
He.pass*d  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  >4: 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze  ■>, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze,  ^ 
Me  saw  ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Oos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night  *^. 
Behold,  where  Drydcn's  less  presumptnous  car. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  courses  of  ethereal  race  »7, 
yVlth  necks   in  thunder  cloth'd  >*,  and   long-re- 
sounding pace. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 

Lright-cy*d  Fancy  hovering  o'er 

Scatters  from  her  picturM  urn 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  word!t,  that  bum  19. 

But  a^ !  *tis  heard  no  more  *> — 

Oh !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?  though  he  inherit 

"  Shakspeare. 

i»  Milton. 

>4  ...  flammantia  mcenia  mundu      Lucretius. 

^'  For  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  a-as  in  the 
ivheels — And  above  the  firmament,  that  was  over 
their  heads,  was  tl)C  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the 
appearance  of  a  sapphire-stone. — Tliis  was  tlie  ap- 
peatance  of  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord.  Ezekiel  i.  20, 
26,  28, 

Hum.  Odys. 

'7  Meant   to  express   tlie   stately  march  and 
sounding  energy  of  Dryden's  rhymes. 

■'  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder? 

Job. 

^9  Words,  that  weep,  and  tears,  that  speak* 

Cowley. 

^  We  have  had,  in  our  language,  no  other  odes 
of  the  sublime  kind,  than  that  of  Dryden  on  St. 


Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pfauoD, 

That  the  Tbeban  eagle  »  bear 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  nm 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 

With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  Sua : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 

Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 

Beneath  the  good  how  fai^— but  fiur  above  the  great 


THK 

BARD. 

APIKD4aiC  OOI. 
ADyBRTISBMENT. 


Tab  following  Ode  is  founded  on  a  traditioo  current 
in  Wales,  that  Edward  the  First,  when  he  com- 
pleated  Uie  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all 
the  Bards,  that  fell  mto  his  hands,  to  be  put  to 
death. 


L 

**  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 

Though,  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state  ». 

Helm,  nor  hanberk^s '  twisted  mail, 

Nor  e*cn  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  a\Tiil 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria'ft  tears  I** 

Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  3  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay. 

As  down  the  bleep  of  Snowdon's  *  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

Cecilia's  day :  for  Cowley  (who  had  his  merit)  yet 
wanted  judgment,  style,  and  I\armony,  for  such  a 
task.  That  of  Pope  is  not  worthy  of  so  great  a 
man.  Mr.  Mason,  indeed,  of  late  days,  has  touched 
the  true  chords,  ajid  with  a  masterly  hand,  in  some 
of  his  c'horusc^s-^  above  all,  in  the  last  df  Carac- 
tacus. 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread  }  &c. 

"  A*5>  vfofit  ofnx»  ^t7w.  Olymp.  2.  Pindar  com- 
I>ares  himself  to  that  bird,  and  his  enemies  to  ra- 
yens  that  ci-oak  and  clamour  in  vain  below,  whi!« 
it  pursues  its  flight,  regardless  of  their  noise. 

■  Mocking  the  air  with  oulours  idly  spread. 

Shakspeare's  King  John. 

*  The  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  steel  ringlets,  or 
ring^s  interwoven,  forming  a  coat  of  mail,  that  sat 
close  to  the  body,  and  adapted  itself  to  e^*ery  mo* 
tion. 

3  — The  crested  adder's  pride. 

Dryden'b  Indian  Queen. 

4  Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to 
that  u^ouutainous  tract,  which  the  Welsh  them- 
solvi's  call  Craigian-eryri :  it  included  all  the  high- 
lands of  Caemarvon^ire  and  Merionethshire,  as 
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Stout  Glo^iterS  ttood  sgbast  m  speechless  trance: 
To  arms!   cried  Mortimer*,  and  couch'd  hb  qai- 
▼ering  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  hanghty  brofw 
Frowns  o'er  old  Oooway^s  foaming  flood, 
Rob*d  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
'  With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
.(Looae  htt  beard  7,  and  hoary  hair 
Stieam*d,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air*) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'*  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 
S^crhs  to  the  torrent's  awfiil  vmce  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king !  their  hundred  arms  they  weave. 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hbel'ft  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

**  Cold  u  Cadwallo's  tongue. 

That  hush*d  the  stormy  main ; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Moontains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Iklade  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-top'd  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  9  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  tb'  affrighted  ravens  sail : 

The  fismish'd  eagle  "*  screams,  and  passes  by. 

Dear  lost  oompauioas  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear,  as  the  ^gfat  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 

Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart ", 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries^ 

far  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hygden,  speak- 
m^  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  king  Edward 
the  First,  says,  *'  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway  ad  cli- 
vum  mootis  Erery;"  and  Matthew  of  Wostminstrr, 
(ad  aim.  1283,)  *'  Apud  Aberconway  ad  pedes 
mootis  Snowdoniae  fecit  erigi  cantnim  forte." 

s  Gilbert  de  Clare,  sumamed  the  Red,  earl  of 
Oloocester  and  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  king  Ed- 
ward. 

^  Edmood  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmnre. 

They  both  were  lords-marchers,  whose  lands  lay 
oo  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  probably  accom- 
panied Che  king  in  his  expedition. 

r  The  image  was  taken  Arum  the  well-known 
pictore  of  Raphael,  representing  the  Supreme  Being 
m  the  vision  of  Ezekiel :  there  are  two  of  these 
paintings,  (both  believed  original)  one  at  Florence, 
the  other  at  Paris. 

*  Sbooey  like  a  meteor,  streaming  to'  the  wind. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

•  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire  opposite  to  the 
^  of  Anglesey. 

■*  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used 
aaonally  to  build  their  aerie  among  the  rocks  of 
Saowdon,  wfaieh  firom  thence  (as  some  think)  were 
aimed  by  the  Welsh  Craigian-eryri,  or  the  crags  of 
tke  eagles.  At  this  day  (I  am  told)  the  highest 
point  of  Soowdon  is  called  The  Eagle's  Nest,  That 
bird  n  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the 
Scots,  and  the  people  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, kc  can  testify :  it  even  has  built  its  nest  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  See  Willoughby's  Omi- 
tM-    Published  by  Ray. 

»  Aa  dear  to  me  as  are  the  mddy  drops, 
That  virit  my  aad  heart.      Shakip.  JuL  CM. 


No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  clifis,  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 
line". 

11. 


<c 


*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  £dward*s  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  Hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Bcrkley^s  roofs  that 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ;  [ring  >'; 

She-wolf  of  France  '4,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tears  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven 'S.  What  terroucs  round  him 

wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combin'd  ; 
And  Sorrow's  faded  ft>rm,  and  Solitude  behincL 

"  *  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
liow  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  '^ ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afibrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obseqnies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  *7  fl^  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  the  noon-tide  beam  were  b^n; 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  Morn  ■',  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gpldrd  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening- 
prey. 

"  *  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 

The  rich  repast  prepare : 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast  '• : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

'>  See  the  Norwegian  Ode,  that  follows. 

*i  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  ia 
Berkley  castle. 

*4  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  the  Second*s  adul- 
terous queen. 

IS  Triumphs  of  Edward  the  Tliird  in  France. 

'^  Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  chil- 
dren, and  even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  bill 
courtiers  and  bis  mistress. 

*7  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  dead  sometime 
before  his  father. 

>•  Magnificence  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign. 
Sec  Froissard,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

'9  Richard  the  Second  (as  we  are  told  by  arch- 
bishop Scroop  and  the  confederate  lords  in  their 
manifesto,  by  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  and  all  the 
older  writers)  was  starred  to  death.  The  story  of 
his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of  Exod,  is  of  mooh 
later  date. 
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Heard  3re  the  din  of  battle  bray  «<>, 

Ijance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  1 

I/mg  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius  ",  Londoo's  lasting  shame, 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murther  fed. 

Revere  his  consort's '>  faith,  his  father's  ^  fune. 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  h  holy  head. 

Above,  below,  the  rose  **  of  snow, 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe  we  spread : 

The  bristled  boar  '^  in  infigint  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 

jStamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

III. 

** '  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate  *7. 

(Hie  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)* 

Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forloni 

Leave  me  unbless'd,  nnpitied,  here  to  mourn : 

In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But  oh  !  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur**  we  bewail. 

All-hail,  ye  genuine  kings  *9*  Britannia's  issae,  hail ! 


"^irt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fhmts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames  and  statesn^m  old, 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

*•  Ruinous  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

"  Henry  the  Sixth,  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  the  Fifth,  Richard  duke  of  York,  &c.  be- 
lieved to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the  tower  of 
London.  The  oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vul- 
garly attributed  to  Julius  Caesar. 

**  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spiriti 
who  struggled  bard  to  save  her  husband  and  her 
crown. 

*i  Henry  the  Fifth. 

^  Henry  the  Sixth,  very  near  being  canonized. 
The  line  of  Lancaster  had  no  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  crown. 

*»  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and 
Idincaster. 

**  TTie  silver-boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the 
Third ;  whence  he  was  usually  known  in  liis  own 
time  by  the  name  of  The  Boar. 

^7  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  'I1ie  heroic  proof  she  gave  of 
her  affection  for  her  loi-d  is  well  known.  The  mo- 
numents of  his  regret,  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  Gedding- 
tun,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

''  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  na-  ! 
tion,  that  king  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  Fairy-land, 
and  should  retuni  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

*9  Both  Merlin  and  Taliessiu  had  prophesied, 
that  the  Welsh  should  regain  their  sovereignty 
over  this  islaud ;  which  seemed  tQ  be  accomplished 
in  th<;  houM)  of  Tudor., 


In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Bntm-line  ; 
Her  lion-port  30,  her  awe-oommaiSling  faice, 
AttempePd  sweet  to  virgin^grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 
What  strains  of  vcx^  transport  round  her  playj 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  TaOessin  3',  hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-cok)<ii'd 
'  wings. 

'*  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love  *«, 

And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  FictkA  drest 

In  buskin'd  measures  ^^  move 

Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horrour,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breait 

A  voice  M,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ;  * 

And  distant  warblings  ^  lessen  on  my  ear, 

T^at  lost  in  long  futurity  expire.  [cloud, 

Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou,   yon  sanguint 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orbof  day  ? 

To  morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 

Be  thine  Despair,  and  soepter'd  (jare : 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  be  plung'd  to  endless  ni^htb 
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FATAL  SISTERS. 

AM  ODE  '. 

[prom  the  morse-tongue.] 

iv  the  orcades  op  thormodus  torfjeus  hafnijb,  169\ 
folio  ;  amd  also  in  barth0limu8. 

Vitt  er  oprit  fyrir  valfoUi,  &c. 

PREFACE. 

Is  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd,  earl  of  the  Ork» 
ney-islands,  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  into  Ireland,  to  the  assist* 

^  Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  Paul  Dzialinski,  ambassador  of  Po- 
land, says,  '<  And  thus  she,  lion-like  rising,  daunted 
the  malapert  orator  no  less  with  her  stately  iM>rt 
and  majestical  dejiorture,  than  with  the  tartncsse 
of  her  princelie  chckes. 

3'  Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century.  His  works  are  still  preserved,  and 
his  memory  held  in  high  veneration  among  his 
countrvmen. 

**  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  morali^ 
my  soug. 
Speuser's  Procmo  to  the  Fairy  Queeik 

^3  Shakspearc. 

^  Milton. 

^^  The  succession  of  poets  after  Milton's  time. 

'  The  author  once  had  thoughts  (in  concert  with 
^  fiicQd;  of  givioi^  Ths  iii»tory  of  £i\gli&h  Poetry : 
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Mlsta  black,  terrifie  maid, 
Sangride,  and  Hilda  see. 

Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid : 
Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 
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ietryg  with  the  Silken  Beard,  who  was 
tug  war  on  hb  iatber-in-law  Brian,  king 
:  the  earl  and  all  his  forces  were  cut  to 
id  Sictryg  was  in  danger  of  a  total  de- 
the  enemy  had  a  greater  loss,  by  the 
trian,  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
maiSHlay,  (the  day  of  the  battle)  a  native 
as,  in  Scotland,  saw  at  a  distance,  a  num- 
noQS  on  horseback,  Yiding  full  speed  to- 
lill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into  it.  Curi- 
lim  to  follow  tbeni,  till,  looking  through 
;  in  the  rocks,  be  saw  twelve  gigantic 
xembling  women:  they  were  all  em- 
M>ut  a  loom ;  and  as  they  wove,  they 
following  dreadful  song;  which  when 
finished,  they  tore  the  web  into  twelve 
d  (each  taking  her  portion)  galloped  six 
th,  and  as  many  to  the  sooth. 
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(torm  begins  to  lour, 
the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 
1  of  arrow^rehower 
*  in  the  darkened  air. 

lances  are  the  loom, 
the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 
nany  a  soldier^s  doom, 
s  woe,  and  Randver's  bane^ 

iesly  texture  grow, 
human  entrails  made) 
eights  that  play  below, 
gai^ping  warrior*s  head. 

shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 

\".  trembling  cords  along; 

X  once  a  monarch  bore,  * 

e  tissue  close  aud  strong. 

oducticn  to  it  he  meant  to  have  produced 
mens  o€  the  style  that  reigned  in  ancient 
ma:  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  those 
^ubdued  the  greater  part  of  this  island, 
ur  progenitors ;  the  following  three  imi- 
de  a  part  of  them.  He  has  long  since 
ts  design,  especially  after  he  had  heard 
I  already  in  the  hands  of  a  person  well 
>  do  it  justice,  both  by  his  taste,  and  his 
into  antiquity. 

alkyriur  were  female  divinities,  servants 
or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic  m3^thology. 
e  signifies  choosers  of  the  slain,  ^fhey 
ited  on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords 
inds ;  and  in  the  throng  of  battle  se- 
1  as  were  destined  to  slaughter,  and  con- 
m  to  Valkalla,  the  hall  of  Odin,  or  pa- 
M  brave ;  where  they  attended  the  tMm- 
«erved  the  departed  heroes  with  iMyrns  of 
ale.  ^ 

)uick  they  wheeled ;  and  flying,  behind 

hem  shot 

sleet  of  arrowy  shower— 

Sf  iHon^s  Paradise  Regained. 

OSM  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

8haikqpwrc*t  Julius  C«s«i>       i 


Ere  the  ruddy  Sun  be  set. 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  pat^  of  Fate  we  tread, 

Wading  through  th*  ensanguined  field : 

Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 
O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  Slaughter  give. 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
0*er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 
Gor'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound  i 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss^hall  Eirin  weep, 
Ne*er  again  his  likeness  see ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  immortality ! 

Horrour  covers  all  the  heath, 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  Sun* 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death  ; 
Si&ters,  cease,  the  work  is  done* 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing  ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands : 

Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale. 
Learn  the  tenour  of  our  song. 

Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence,  with  spurs  of  speed : 
Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield  ^ 

Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 


THE  DESCEST  OF  ODIX. 

AN  OOE. 

[from  the  norse-tonoui.] 

IN  BAITROLINUS,  US  CAUSIS  COMTEMNIKDA  MOtlli; 
HAFNI^  1689,  QUARTO. 

Upreis  Odinn  allda  gauir,  &c. 

Uprose  the  King  of  Men  with  speed. 
And  taddled  strai^^ht  hit  coal-black  steed; 
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Down  the  jrAwning  steep  he  rode. 
That  leads  to  Hela's  ■  drear  ahode. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied. 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide. 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fillM, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd; 
fibarse  he  hsy^  wiUi  hideous  din. 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  ftiiitless  yell. 
The  father  of  the  powerful  speU. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takeS| 
(The  g^roaning  Earth  beneath  him  shakes) 
Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  Hell  arise.  « 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate ; 
Where  long  o"  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  trac'd  the  Runic  rhyme  ; 
Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread. 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead; 
Till  horn  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

Pa.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 
Ta  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb ; 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night? 
Long  on  these  mouldering  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat. 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 
Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 
That  ciUls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  ? 

O.  A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown. 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
ISiou  the  deeds  of  light  sbalt  know; 
Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 
For  whom  3ron  glittering  board  is  spread^ 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed. 

Pb.  Mantling  in  the  goblet,  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee, 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold ; 
'TIS  the  drink  of  Balder  bold : 
Bauer's  head  to  death  is  given. 
Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  Heaven ! 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  aikl  say, 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate  ? 

Pa.  In  Hoder*s  hand  the  hero's  doom: 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb* 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose. 

O.  Prophetess,  my  spell  obey. 
Once  again  arise,  aikl  say, 
Who  th'  avenger  of  hb  guilt. 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spil^ 

Pr.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west. 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair, 

>  Niflheimr,  the  Hell  of  the  Gothic  nations,  con- 
sisted of  nine  worlds,  to  which  were  devoted  all 
9uch  as  died  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  by  any  other 
means  than  in  battle :  over  it  presided  Helay  the 
godde»  of  death. 


Nor  wash  his  visage  fai  the  ttreara, 
Nor  see  the  Sun's  departing  beam ; 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  Ameral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close : 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose. 

O.  Yet  a  while  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say. 
What  virgins  these,' in  speechless  woe. 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow. 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose : 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Pa.  Ha !  no  traveller  art  thoa 
King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now. 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line — 

O.  No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood ! 

Pe.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home, 
That  never  shall  inquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again ; 
Till  Lok  *  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain. 
Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reas8um*d  her  ancient  right ; 
Till  wrap'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  burl'd. 
Sinks  the  &bric  of  the  worid. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OWENK 

A  FRAGMENT. 

PROM  MR.  Evans's  SFscniinfs  op  thb  wblsh  rorn 

LONDON,  1764,  QUARTO. 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift  and  Owen  strong ; 
'Fairest  flower  of  Rodericks  stem, 
Owyneth's  4  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
Nor  all  profusely  poors ; 
Lord  of  every  regal  art, 
Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came  ^ 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding. 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  ridii^. 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
Lochlin  '  ploughs  the  watery  way : 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war  ; 

*  Lok  is  the  evil  being,  who  continues  m  ch 
till  the  twilight  of  the  gods  approaches,  whei 
shall  break  his  bonds ;  the  human  race,  the  s( 
and  Sun,  shall  disappear ;  the  earth  sink  in 
seas,  and  fire  consume  the  skies:  even  Odin  1 
self  and  his  kindred  deities  shall  perish.  F 
further  explanation  of  this  mythology,  see  Mai 
Introdtction  to  the  History  of  Denmark,  1' 
quarto. 

3  Owen  succeeded  his  father  Oriffin  in  the  p 
cipality  of  North  Wales,  A.  D  112.  This  ^ 
was  fought  near  fiorty  yean  afterwards. 

4  North  Wales, 
s  Demnvk. 
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1  hoge  aloiif  they  sweep, 
of  the  angry  deep, 
ess  oo  his  DatiTe  sands 
Mi-flOD  *  of  Mona  stands  ; 
ing  arms  and  gkuy  drest, 
"ears  his  ruby  crest. 
'.  thandering  strokes  begin, 
•  press,  and  there  the  din  ; 
la's  rocky  shore 
to  the  battle's  roar, 
s  glowing  eye-balls  turn, 
I  banners  round  him  bum. 
e  points  his  purple  spear, 
■sty  rout  is  there, 
with  indignant  eye 
top,  and  shame  to  fly. 
nfii^on,  Termur's  child, 
ierce,  Mid  Ruin  wild, 
bat  pants  for  breath, 
ukl  hoooorable  Death. 


EPITAPH, 

AT  BXCKENHAM,  OM  MKS.  CLARKE  7. 

•re  this  silent  maible  weeps, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  sleeps ; 

within  whose  sacred  cell 

eful  virtues  lov'd  to  dwell : 
warm,  and  Faith  sincere. 

Humanity,  were  there. 

,  m  death,  resigned, 

be  wound  she  left  behind. 

it  image,  here  below, 

tng  on  a  father's  woe ; 

hat  awaits,  while  yet  he  strajrs 

5  lonely  vale  of  da3rs  ? 

bo  secret  sorrow  dear; 

n  unavailing  tear ; 

;  shall  every  grief  remove, 

,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 


STANZAS 


rrCD  ST  A  VIBW  OP  THB  SEAT  AND  ftUIKS  AT 
KINGSGATS,  111  CENT,  1766. 

abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend, 

1 d  took  the  pious  resolution 

gle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
Len  character  and  constitution. 

3QQgeaial  spot  be  fixM  his  choice ; 
oodwin  trembled  for  his  neighboring  sand; 
-gnlla  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice, 
lariaers,  though  ship-wreck'd,  fear  to  land. 

^  the  biustering  North  and  blighting  East, 
e  is  beard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing ; 
ire  could  not  furnish  out  the  feast, 
iovokes  new  terrours  still  to  bring. 

red  dragon  is  the  device  of  Gadwallader, 
1  his  dcpcendanti  bore  on  their  bannen* 

to  a  phyiiciaa  mi  Epfom;  the  died  April 


Now  mouldering  fanes  and  battancnts  arise. 
Turrets  and  arches  nodding  to  their  fall. 

Unpeopled  monasteries  delude  our  eyes, 
And  mimic  desolation  covers  alL 

"  Ah !"  said  the  sighing  peer,  '*  had  B — ^te  been  tfiM^ 
Nor  G 's,  nor  B— d's  promises  been  vain, 

Far  other  scenes  than  this  had  grac'd  our  view. 
And  realised  the  horrours  which  we  feign. 

"  Purg'd  by  the  sword,  and  purify'd  by  fire. 
Then  had  we  seen  proud  London's  hated  walls: 

Owls  should  have  hooted  in  SL  Peter's  choir. 
And  foxes  stunk  and  litter'd  in  St.  Paul's." 


ODE  FOR  MUSIC. 


PERFORMED  IN  THB  SENATB-HOUIB  AT  CAMiaiDGI,  JULY 
1,  1769,  AT  THB  INSTALLATION  OP  HIS  OBACB  AD- 
GUSTUS-HENRY-FrrZROr,  DOKB  OP  OJLAFTON,  CHANCBb- 
LOa  OP  THE  UNIVERSmr. 

''  Hence,  avaunt,  (*tis  holy  ground) 

Comus  and  his  midnight-crew. 
And  IgDorauce  with  looks  profound. 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue. 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane, 
Senr'itude  that  hugs  her  chain. 
Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 
Let  painted  Flattery  hide  her  serpent-train  m  flowers. 
Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain, 
Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain, 
While  bright-eyM  Science  watches  round : 
Hence,  away,  'tis  holy  ground  !" 

From  yonder  realms  of  emp3rrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bard  divine. 

The  few,  whom  genius  gave  to  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age  and  undiscover'd  climCi. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

IThey  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 

Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-ton*d  shell, 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell. 

Meek  Newton's  scl£  bends  from  his  state  sublime. 

And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 

"  Ye  brown  o'er-arching  groves. 
That  Contemplation  loves. 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
I  trod  jTOur  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Csmthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-ey'd  Melao- 
choly." 

But  hark !  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 
High  potentates  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  fathers  in  long  order  go : 
Great  Edward  >,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow, 

>  Edward  the  Third ;  who  added  the  fleur  d« 
lys  of  France  to  the  arms  of  England,  He  found- 
ed Trinity  College. 
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From  hanghty  Gallia  torn. 

And  sad  ^^tilion  ^  on  ber  bridal  morn 

That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Clare  ^ 

And  Anjou's  4  heroine,  and  the  paler  rose  ', 

The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes. 

And  either  Henry  *  there, 

The  mnrder*d  saint,  and  the  majestic  lord. 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  oVr, 

Their  human  passions  now  no  more. 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 

All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 

Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd, 

And  bade  these  awful  femes  and  turrets  rise. 

To  hail  their  Fitzroy^s  festal  morning  come; 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 

The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 

"  What  is  g^randeur,  what  is  power  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gahi  ? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
The  bee*s  collected  treasure's  sweet. 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude." 

Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 

The  venerable  Marg'ret7  gee ! 

"  Welcome,  my  noble  son,'*  (she  cries  aloud) 

"  To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me : 

TleasM  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 

A  Tudor*s  '  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 

Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 

The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 

And  bid  it  round  Heaven's  attars  shed 

The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head: 

*  Mary  de  Valentia,  countess  of  Pembroke, 
daughter  of  Guy  de  Chatillon,  comte  de  St.  Paul 
in  France :  of  whom  tradition  says,  that  her  hus- 
band, Audemar  de  Valentia,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
slain  at  a  tournament  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials. 
She  was  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College  or 
Ball,  under  the  name  of  Aula  Marie  de  Valentia. 

3  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  countess  of  Clare,  was 
wife  of  John  de  Burg,  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Ulster,  and  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  eari  of 
Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  Edward 
the  First.  Hence  the  poet  gives  lier  the  epithet  of 
princely.     She  founded  Clare  Hall. 

*  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
foundress  of  Queen's  College.  The  poet  has  cele- 
brated her  conjugal  fidelity  in  a  former  ode. 

s  Elizabeth  Widville,  wife  of  Edwan)  the  Fourth 
(hence  called  the  paler  rose,  as  being  of  the 
house  of  York).  She  added  to  the  foundation  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou. 

^  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  The  former  the 
founder  of  King's,  the  latter  the  greatest  benefactor 
to  Trinity  College. 

7  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  the  mother 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  foundress  of  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  Colleges. 

*  The  countess  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a 
Todor ;  hence  the  application  of  this  line  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  claims  descent  from  both 
these  families. 


Shall  raise  from  Earth  the  latent  gem* 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

**  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 

No  %nilgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings; 

Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refln*d 

Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 

With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 

The  ,laureat  wreath,  that  Cecil  9  wore,  she  brioi 

And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 

Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway. 

While  spirits  blest  above  and  men  below 

Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonious  lay. 

Through  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 

With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 

Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep. 

Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore : 

The  star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene, 

And  gilds  the  honours  of  the  deep.'* 


A  LONG  STORY'. 


In  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  where. 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stand»: 

The  Himtingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employed  the  power  of  fairy  handi 


9  Lord  treasurer  Burleigh  was  chancellor  of 
university,  in  the  reig^  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

I  When  Mr.  Gray  had  put  his  last  hand  to 
celebrated  Elegy  in  the  Country  Church-3rard, 
commimicated  it  to  his  firiend  Mr.  Walpole,  wl 
good  taste  was  too  much  charmed  with  it  to  si 
him  to  withhold  the  ssight  of  it  from  his  acqus 
auce;  accordingly  it  was  shown  about  for  8 
time  in  manuscript,  and  received  with  all  the 
plause  it  so  justly  merited.  Amongst  the  res 
the  fashionable  world,  for  to  those  only  it  wa 
present  communicated,  lady  Cobham,  who 
lived  at  the  mansion-house  at  Stoke-Pogis, 
read  and  admired  it.  She  wished  to  be  acquaii 
with  the  author;  accordingly  her  relation,  : 
Speed,  and  lady  Schaub,  then  at  her  house, 
dertook  to  bring  this  about  by  making  him  the 
visit.  He  happened  to  be  from  home  when 
ladies  arrived  at  his  aunt's  solitary  mansion ;  ; 
when  he  returned,  was  surpris'd  to  find,  writtei 
one  of  his  papers  in  the  parlour  where  he  ixsu 
read,  the  following  note:  "  Lady  Schaub's  c 
pliments  to  Mr.  Gray;  she  is  sorry  not  to  1 
found  him  at  home,  to  tell  him  that  lady  Brov 
very  well."  This  necessarily  obliged  him  to  re 
the  visit,  and  soon  after  induced  him  to  c<xnpc 
ludicrous  account  of  this  little  adventure,  for 
amusement  of  the  ladies  in  question.  He  wro 
in  ballad  measure,  and  entitled  it  a  Long  St 
when  it  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  not 
could  be  more  various  than  the  opinions  cone 
ing  it ;  by  some  it  was  thought  a  masterpiec 
original  humour,  by  others  a  wild  and  fanU 
fitrrago ;  and  when  it  was  published,  the  sentim 
of  good  judges  were  equally  divided  about  it» 
Mr.  Mason's  Memoirs,  voL  iii.  p.  125. 


A  LONG  STORY. 


isr 


e  oc3iiig*t  firetted  height, 
Doel  in  achievements  clothing, 
vw%  that  exclude  the  light, 
sages,  that  lead  to  nothing  '• 

thin  the  spacious  walls, 
e  had  6fty  winters  o*er  him, 
lord-keeper •«  led  the  brawls; 
I  and  maces  danc*d  before  him. 

beard,  and  shoe-strings  green, 
wrrawnM  hat,  and  sattin  doublet, 
stoot  heart  of  Enjdand's  queen, 
pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

:he  very  first  beginning ! 
of  the  YeTsifying  tribe ! 
TV  whither  are  you  spinning ! 
i  do  nothing  but  describe  ? 

lere  is  (and  that's  enongh) 
hence  one  fatal  morning  issues 
f  warriors  4,  not  in  bu£^ 
ding  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 

rame  cap-a-p«e  from  France, 
iquering  destiny  fulfilling, 
ianer  beauties  ey|^  askance, 
inly  1^  her  art  of  killing. 

AmaxGo  kind  Heaven 

n*d  with  spirit,  wit,  and  satire : 

im  had  tttt  polish  given, 

p*d  her  arrow  with  good-nature* 

ite  her  eyes,  her  air — 
panegyrics  would  but  tease  her. 
her  nam  de  guerre, 
tio  would  not  wish  to  please  her ! 

let  blue  and  capuchine, 
nons  long  they  hid  their  armour, 
their  weapons  bright  and  keen, 
to  the  country  fisimer. 

the  shape  of  Bfr.  P— t  \ 
I  time  all  the  parish  know  it) 
that  thereabouts  there  lurk'd 
id  imp  they  called  a  poet : 


i-hoote  at  Stoke-Pbgis,  then  in  the 
of  viscountess  Cobham.  The  style  of 
vbieh  we  now  call  queen  Elizabeth's,  b 
irabiy  described,  both  with  regard  to  its 
ud  defects;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
slioeate  the  fantastic  manners  of  her  time 
I  truth  and  humour.  The  house  formerly 
to  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the  family 


hristopher  Hatton,  promoted  by  queen 
far  his  graceful  person  and  fin%dancing. 
awls  were  a  sort  of  figure-dance,  then  in 
id  probably  deemed  as  elegant  as  our  mo- 
Kons,  or  still  move  modem  quadrilles.  M, 


is  already  apprised  who  these  ladies 
t  two  descriptions  are  prettily  contrasted ; 
Qg  can  be  more  happily  turned  than  the 
nt  to  lady  Cobham  in  the  eighth  stanza.  M. 

t  been  told  that  this  gentleman,  a  neigh- 


Who  prowl'd  the  country  far  and  near, 
BewitchM  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

Dried  up  the  cows,  and  lam'd  the  deer, 

And  suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kilPd  the  pheasants* 

My  lady  hrard  their  joint  petition, 

Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine. 
She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 

To  rid  thti  manor  of  such  vermin. 

The  heroines  undertook  the  task. 

Through  lanes  unknown,  o'er  stiles  they  ventured* 
RapM  at  the  door,  nor  stayM  to  ask. 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  entei^d. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle. 
Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt. 

And  up  stairs  in  a  whirlwmd  rattle. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore. 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber. 

Run  hurryskurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber ; 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 
Papers  and  books  a  huge  imbroglio  1 

Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie. 
Or  creas'd,  like  dog's-ears,  in  a  folia 

On  the  first  marching  of  the  troops 

The  Muses,  hopeless  of  his  paidon, 
Convey'd  him  underneath  their  hoops 

To  a  small  closet  in  the  garden. 

So  Rumonr  says :  (who  will,  believe.) 

But  that  they  left  the  door  a-jar, 
Where,  safe  and  laughing  in  his  sleev^ 

He  heard  the  distant  din  of  war. 

Short  was  his  joy.     He  littln  knew 

The  power  of  Magic  was  no  fable; 
Out  of  the  window,  wisk,  they  flew, 

But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table. 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle. 

The  poet  felt  a  strange  disorder : 
Transparent  bird-lime  form'd  the  middle. 

And  chains  inrisible  the  border. 

So  cunning  was  the  apparatus, 

The  powerful  pot-hooks  did  so  move  him. 
That,  will  he,  nill  he,  to  the  Great-house 

He  went,  as  if  the  Devil  drove  him. 

Yet  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  grace 

For  folks  in  fear  arc  apt  to  pray) 
To  Phcebus  he  preferred  his  case. 

And  begg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

The  godhead  would  have  baek'd  his  quarrel-; 

But  with  a  blush,  on  recollection, 
Own'd,  that  his  quiver  and  his  laiurel 

'Gainst  four  such  eyes,  were  no  protection*       ^ 


hour  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gray's  in  the  coun» 
try,  was  much  displeased  at  the  liberty  here  taken 
with  his  name^  yet,  surely,  without  any 
reason.     M, 


i 
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The  court  was  Mt,  the  culprit  there, 

Forth  from  the  gloolny  mansioQS  creeping 

The  ladjT  Janes  and  Joans  repair, 
And  fimn  the  gallery  stand  peeping : 

Soch  as  in  silence  of  the  night 

Come  (sweep)  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Styack*  has  often  seen  the  sight) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  stand  centry : 

In  peaked  hoods  and  mantles  tamishM, 

Soar  TJsages,  enough  to  scare  ye. 
High  dames  of  honour  once,  that  gamish'd 

The  drawing-room  of  fierce  queen  Mary. 

The  peeress  comes.    The  audience  stare. 
And  doff  their  hats  with  due  submianon: 

She  curtsies,  as  she  takes  her  chair, 
To  all  the  people  of  conditioa. 

The  bard,  with  many  an  artfnl  fib, 

Had  in  imagination  fenced  him, 
Disprov'd  the  arguments  of  Squib  7, 

And  all  that  Groom  *  could  u%e  against  him* 

But  soon  his  rhetoric  forsook  him. 
When  he  the  solemn  hall  had  seen; 

A  sudden  fit  of  ague  shook  him: 

He  stood  as  mnte  as  poor  Madeane» 

Yet  something  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
"  How  in  the  park,  beneath  an  old  tree, 

(Without  design  to  hurt  the  butter. 
Or  any  malice  to  the  poultry) 


*  The  house-keeper. 

7  Groom  of  the  chamber. 

•  The  steward.    G. 


C. 


9  A  famous  highwayman,  hanged  the  week  be- 
fore.   G. 


**  He  once  or  twice  had  penned  a  seimett 
Yet  hop'd,  that  he  might  sare  his  bacon: 

Numbers  would  give  their  oaths  upon  H, 
He  ne'er  was  for  a  cocg'rer  taken." 

The  ghostly  prudes  with  bagged  face  '^ 
Already  had  oondemn'd  the  sinner. 

My  lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace — 
She  smil'd,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinner". 

**  Jesu-Maria !  Madam  Bridget, 
Why,  what  can  the  Tiscountess  mean! 

(Cried  the  square~hoods  in  woeful  fidget) 
The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean ' 

"  Decorum  's  tum'd  to  mere  civ  lity ; 

Her  air  and  all  her  manners  show  it. 
Commend  lae  to  her  affinbility  ! 

Speak  to  a  commoner  and  poet  P* 

[Here  500  tUmzat  are  lost,'] 

And  so  God  save  our  noble  king. 

And  guard  us  from  long-winded  kibbers. 

That  to  eternity  would  sing, 

And  keep  my  lady  from  hdr  rubbers. 


'^  Hagged,  i.  e.  Ihefiice  of  a  witch  or  ha; 
epithet  hagard  has  been  sometimes  mistak 
conveying  the  same  idea;  but  it  means  i 
difieroit  thing,  vis.  wild  and  Carouche,  and  is 
from  an  unreclaimed  hawk,  called  an  haggai 

>'  Here  the  story  finishes;  the  exclamal 
the  ghosts  which  follows  is  characteristic  • 
Spanish  manners  of  the  age,  when  they  an 
posed  to  have  lived;  and  the  fi^e  hundred  st 
said  to  be  lost,  nuiy  be  imagined  to  contain  t 
mainder  of  their  long-winded  expostulation. 
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LORD  LYTTELTON. 


THE 


LIFE   OF  LYTTELTON. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


uSOKOB  Ltttelton,  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of  Hagley  m  Worcestershire, 
m  bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  so  much  distiogoisbed,  that 
Ki  eierdses  were  recommended  as  models  to  his  schoolfellows. 

.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-church,  where  he  retained  tlie  same  reputation  of  su- 
periority, and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

He  was  'b,  veiy  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  Progress  of  Love,  and  his 
feniui  Letters,  were  both  written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  indeed  the  diaracter 
«f  i  yom^  man  b  very  ^ble  in  both.  The  verses  cant  of  shepherds  and  flocks,  and 
oooks  dressed  whh  flowers ;  and  the  letters  have  something  of  that  indistinct  i^d  head- 
URMig  aidoor  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he  enters  the  world, 
ImI  always  suffers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward. 

He  ftaid  not  long  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he  began  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and 
'  ildy.  When  He  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
•If  among  the  most  eager  opponents  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  his  fatlier,  who  was 

MMiiiniirr  of  tbk  admiralty^  always  voted  with  the  court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Ly  ttelton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  every 

Itbkrte  m  the  house  of  commons.    He  opposed  the  standing  army ;  he  opposed  the  ex- 
QK ;  he  supported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  Walpole.     His  zeal 
^  considered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant ; 
Iki,  when  Walpole  was  at  last  hunted  ifrom  his  places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his 
fcidi,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 
Tlic  prince  of  Wales,  being  (1757)  driven  from  St.  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  ministry.    Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary, 
I  mpposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  conduct.    He  per-* 
In  nailer,  whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance  his 
by  patronage.    Mallet  was  made  under-secretary,  witli  200/. ;  and  Thomson 
ipennonof  100/.ayear*    For  Thomson,  Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness, 
was  able  at  last  tm  i^^e  him  at  ease. 

m^xpr.  M 
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Moore  courted  his  fkvour  by  an  apologetical  poeniy  called  The  Trial  of  SeEm; 
whirh  he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  common,  raised  great  hopes»  that  w 
at  last  disappointed. 

Ly ttelton  now  stood  in  tlie  first  rank  of  opposition ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  i 
not  easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against  the  mimstry,  commended  I 
among  tlie  otiier  patriots.  This  drew  upon  faim^  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  t 
house,  imputed  to  iiim  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust  and  licentio 
Lyttelton  supported  his  friend ;  and  replied,  that  he  tliought  it  an  honour  to  he  recei^ 
into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

Wliile  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married  (1741)  Miss  Laoy  Fortescue,  of  Dev< 
shire,  by  whom  he  liad  a  son,  tlie  late  lord  Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with  wIk 
he  appears  to  have  lived  in  tlie  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity :  but  human  pl 
sures  are  short ;  she  died  in  cliildbed  about  five  years  afterwards ;  and  he  solaced  hi 
self  by  writing  a  long  poem  to  lier  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condenm  himself  to  perpetual  solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  afte 
while,  he  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  by  a  second  marriage  with  the  daughter 
fir  Robert  Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful. 

At  length',  afler  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  d 
tributed  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made  (174^).  one  of  the  lords  of  1 
treasury ;  and  from  Uiat  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  tiiii 
of  more  importance.  He  had,  m  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  c 
nipt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  he  thought  i 
time  now  come  wlien  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  hi 
self  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies,  being  honest,  ended  in  conviction, 
found  that  religion  was  tnie ;  and  what  lie  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to  teach  (17^ 
by  Observations  on  die  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  a  treatise  to  whidi  infidelity  has  ne 
been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer.  Thb  book  his  father  had  tiie  happiness 
seeing,  and  expressed  hb  pleasure  in  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

''  I  have  read  your  religk)us  treatise  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  st 
is  fine  and  clear,  the  arguments  close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the  King  of  kin 
whose  gk>rious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  labours,  and  gr 
that  I  may  be  found  wortliy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness 
that  happiness  which  I  don't  doubt  lie  will  bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  m 
time,  I  shall  never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you  with  such  useful  talei 
and  giving  me  so  good  a  sou. 

**  Your  afiectiouate  fether, 

'*  THOMAS  LYTTELTON," 

A  few  years  afterward,  (1751)  by  the  death  of  his  faUier,  he  inherited  a  barom 
tide  with  u  large  estate,  which,  tiiough  perhaps  he  di^  not  augment,  he  was  careful 
adorn  by  a  house  of  great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  < 
Voration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  lie  was  gradually  advandng  his  claim 
profit- and  preferment;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time  (I7M)  coffimr  and  pri 
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IT :  this  place  he  e)Lchaiiged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
sr ;  an  office,  however,  that  reqiured  some  qualiiications  which  he  soon  perceived 
to  want. 

ear  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
rather  with  too  much  atfectation  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of 
t  has  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he  seems  to  have  deserved,  and 
laving  once  espoused  his  mterest  and  fame,  he  was  never  persuaded  to  disown, 
whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  attacked  as  he  was  by 
rsal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  ground ; 
vhen  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he  salUed  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his 
ies  retreated. 

;  this  time  Lyttelton  published  lib  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  which  were  very 
ead,  though  the  production  rather,  -as  it  seems,  of  leisure  tlian  of  study  :  rather 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persous  too  often  enable  tlie  reader  to 
e  their  conversation ;  and,  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part  without 
losion.     He  has  copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

they  were  first  publbhed,  they  were  kindly  commended  by  the  critical  reviewers ; 
r  Lyttelton,  with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  wliich  I  have  read, 
Klgmeuts  which  can  never  be  proper,  smce  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery 
istice. 

,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  war 
i  dissolution  of  the  miubtry  unavoidable,  sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the 
mployment,  was  recompensed  with  a  peerage ;  and  rested  from  pohtical  tur* 
in  the  house  of  lords. 

St  literary  production  was  hb  libtory  of  Henry  the  Second,  elaborated  by  the 
and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  publbhed  ^vith  such  anxiety  as  only 
n  dictate. 

oiy  of  thb  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over, 
art  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or  five  times. .  The  booksellers  paid 
rst  impression ;  but  the  charges  and  repeated  o))erations  of  the  press  were  at 
use  of  the  author,  whose  ambitious  accuntty  b  known  to  have  cost  him  at  least 
sd  pounds.  He  began  to  pruit  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared  in  ]7()4,  a 
iition  of  them  iu  17()7,  a  third  edition 'in  17^^)  and  the  conclusion  in  177 1. 
w  Rdd,  a  man  not  widiout  considerable  abilities,  and  not  unacquamted  with 
-  with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that 
laster  of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was  em- 
I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  book 
5t  pointed  and  printed,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for  lib 
which,  when  he  had  paid- the  pohiter,  he  probably  gave  the  rest  away;  for  he 
liberal  to  the  indigent. 

time  brought  the  history  to  a  third  edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  dbcarded ; 
uperinteudence  of  typography  and  punctuation  was  committed  to  a  man  origi- 
>mb-maker,  but  tlien  known  by  the  style  of  Doctor.  Something  micommon 
ably  expected,  and  sometliing  uncommon  was  at  last  done ;  for  to  the  doctor's 
appended,  what  the  world  has  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errours  in  nineteen 

politii^s  mi  literature  there  must  be  an  end.    Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the 
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appearance  of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  be  had  a  slender  uncompacted  frame,  and 
a  meagre  face ;  he  lasted,  however,  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized  with  his  hut  illness. 
Of  his  death  a  very  affecting  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by  his  physieian ', 
which  will  spare  me  tlie  task  of  his  moral  character. 

**  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his  lonlship's  disorder,  which  for  a  week  pasi 
had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his  lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a 
dying  man.  From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ratlier  than  pam;  though  hii 
nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered,  lib  mental  faculties  never  seemed  stronger,  whei 
lie  was  thoroughly  awake. 

'^  Hb  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  complauits  seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  long  want  of  sleep,  whether  the  consequence  of  the  irritatioa  in 
the  bowels,  t>r,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  different  kind,  accounts  for  hii 
loss  of  strength,  and  for  his  deatli,  very  sufficiently. 

''  Hiough  his  lordship  wbhed  his  approachbig  dissolution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited 
for  it  with  resignation,  He  said,  Mt  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me  in  misery,  now  td  atteoqil 
to  prolong  life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  €ff 
take  any  thing  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Satunlay  he  had  been  remarkably  better, 
and  we  were  not  without  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

*'  On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he 
felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wislied  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  me,  in  order  to  divert  it. 
He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  goodness  had  so 
Jong  flowed,  as  from  a  copious  spring.  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  you  shall  be  my  confessor: 
when  I  first  set  out  in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  ende:ivoured  to  shake  my  belief  is 
the  Christian  religion.  I  saw  difficulties  which  $tags;crcd  lue  ;  but  I  kept  my  mind  opefl 
to  conviction.  The  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  lieliever  of  tiie  Christ  Ian  religion.  I  have  made  it 
the  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  groimd  of  my  future  ho))es.  I  have  erred  and  sinned : 
but  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any  viciou't  habit.  In  politics,  and  public  life,  I 
have  made  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  1  never  gave  couuscls  which  I  did  not 
at  the  time  think  the  best.-  I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong ;  but  1  did 
not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  could  iudulge  malicious  or  unjust  designs  u]>on  any  persoa 
yvhatsoever.' 

"  At  another  time  he  said,  '  I  must  leave  my  soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before 
this  illness ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

'*  On  tlie  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on,  he  said,  '  I  shall  die ;  but 
it  will  not  be  your  fault.'  When  lord  and  lady  Valeiitia  came  to  see  his  lordship,  hi 
gave  tliem  his  solemn  Ijenediction,  and  said,  '  Be  good,  l>e  virtuous,  my  lord ;  you  mu4 
come  to  tliis.'  Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediction  to  all  arouud  him.  Ol 
Monday  morning  a  lurid  interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the  eve» 
ing ;  and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasiness,  till  Tuesday  momii^ 
August  22,  when,   between   seven   and  eight  o'clock,  he  expired,  almost  without  t 

groan.'' 

His  lordsliip  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  tlie  follo\iing  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  d 
^  lady's  monument. 

'  Dr.  JobMtonft  of  Kiddcmiiiutcr.    C. 
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This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here 

by  the  particular  desire  and  express 

directions  of  the  Right  Honourable 

George  Lord  Lyttelton, 

vho  died  August  22,  1773,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lytteltoo's  poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoting 

put  of  hb  dme  to  versification.    They  have  notliing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  ad- 

■ML    Of  his  Progress  of  Love,  it  is  sufficient  blamcf  to  say  that  it  is  pastoral.     His 

bhnk  vene  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much  force  nor  much  elegance.     His  little  perfonn- 

I  iBBes^  whether  songs  or  epigrams,  are  sometimes  sprightly,  and  sometimes  insipid.    His 

(  ystolary  pieces  have  a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  because  they  artf 

Aort,  but  which  seldom  elevates  or  surprises.    But  from  tliis  censure  ought  to  be  ex- 

.  cqited  his  Advice  to  Belinda,  wliich,  though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  was  very* 

^ouof,  contains  much  truth  and  much  prudence,  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed, 

ttd  riiows  a  mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  powev  of  poetry  which  cultivation  might  hive 

lawl  to  exoeUence, 
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or 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  LOVE, 

IN  FOUR  ECLOGUES. 


certainty.    To  Mr.  Pope. 

le.    To  the  hon.  Geor^  Doddingtoo. 

lousy.     To  Edward  Walpole,  esq. 

Ksskjiw     To  the  right  hoa.  the  lord  viscount 

Cohbam. 


UNCERTAINTY. 

ECLOGUE  I. 

TO  MB.  POPE. 

E,  to  whose  reed  beneath  the  beachcn  shade, 
s  nymphs  of  Thames  a  pleasM  attention  paid ; 
fet  thy  Muse,  content  with  humbler  praise, 
sd  in  Windsor's  grove  her  sylvan  lays; 

1  now,  sublimely  borne  on  Homers  wing 
ious  wars  and  godlike  chiefi*  she  sing : 
lou  with  me  revisit  once  again 

fstal  fountain,  and  the  llowery  plain  ? 

irxi,  intlul^ent,  hear  my  verse  relate 

ritMis  changes  of  a  lover's  state ; 

hlle  each  turn  of  passion  I  pursue, 

»•  own  heart  if  wliat  I  tell  he  true  ? 

be  green  margin  of  a  lonely  wood, 

pendent  shades  o'erlookM  a  silver  flood, 

Damon  came,  unknowing  where  he  stray'd, 

tlie  image  of  his  beauteous  maid : 

rk,  fiu"  olr,  unfed,  untcnded,  lay, 

ry  savage  a  defenceless  prey ; 

se  of  interest  could  their  master  move, 

cry  care  scem'd  trifling  now  but  love. 

2  in  pensive  silence  he  rcraain'd, 

:>ugh  his  voice  was  mute,  his  lofjks  complained; 
th  the  thoughts  within  his  bosom  pent 
bis  unwilling  tongac  to  give  them  vent. 


«*  Ye  nymphs,"  he  cried,  "ye  Dryads,  whoso  hag 
Have  favoured  Damon,  and  inspired  his  twk"  • 
For  whom,  retir'd,  I  shun  the  gay  resorts 
Of  sportful  cities,  and  of  pompous  courts  - 
In  vain  I  bid  tlie  restless  world  adieu. 
To  seek  tranquillity  and  peace  with  you. 
Though  wild  Ambition  and  destructive  Rage 
No  factions  here  can  form,  no  wars  can  wage : 
Though  Envy  frowns  not  on  your  humble  shades. 
Nor  Calumny  your  innocence  invades : 
Yet  cruel  Love,  that  troiiblcr  of  the  breast,  / 
Too  often  violat«*s  your  boasted  rest ; 
With  inbred  storms  disturbs  your  calm  retreat 
And  taints  with  bitterness  each  rural  sweet. 

"  Ah,  luckless  day !  when  first  with  fund  surprise  ■ 
On  Delia*s  face  I  tix'd  my  eager  eyes  f 
Then  in  wild  tumults  all  my  soul  was  tost. 
Then  reason,  liberty,  at  once  were  lust :  «^ 
And  every  wish,  and  thought,  and  care,  was  gone. 
But  what  my  heart  emphty'd  on  her  alone. 
Then  too  she  smil'd :  can  smiles  our  peace  destroy 
Those  lovely  children  of  Content  and  Joy  1 
How  can  soft  pleasure  and  tormenting  woe 
From  the  same  spring  at  the  same  moment  flow: 
'Unhappy  boy  \  these  vain  inquiries  cease. 
Thought  could  not  guard,  nor  will  restore,  thy  peace: 
Indulge  the  frenzy  that  thou  must  endure. 
And  sooth  the  pain  thou  know'st  not  bow  lo  cure. 
(k)me,  flattering  Memory  !  and  tell  my  heart 
How  kind  she  was,  and  with  what  pleasing  art 
She  strove  its  fondest  wishes  to  obtain. 
Confirm  her  power,  and  faster  bind  my  chain. 
If  on  the  green  we  danc*d,  a  mirthfiil  band  ; 
To  me  alone  she  gave  her  willing  hand : 
Her  partial  taste,  if  e'er  I  touched  the  lyre. 
Still  in  my  song  fouml  something  to  admire. 
By  none  but  her  my  crook  with  flowers  was  crown'd» 
By  none  but  her  my  brows  with  ivy  bouml : 
The  world,  that  Damon  was  her  choice,  believ'd. 
The  world,  alas  !  like  Damon,  was  deceived. 
When  last  I  saw  her,  and  declared  my  fire 
In  words  as  soft  as  passion  could  inspire. 
Coldly  she  heard,  and  full  of  scorn  withdrew. 
Without  one  pitying  glance,  one  sweet  adieu* 
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The  frighted  hind,  who  sees  his  ripen'd  com 

Up  froin  the  root^  by  sudden  tempests  10111, 

Whose  fairest  hopes  destroy 'd  and  blasted  lie. 

Feels  not  so  keen  a  pang  of  grief  as  I. 

Ah,  how  have  I  descrvM,  inhuman  maid. 

To  have  my  faithful  service  thus  repaid? 

Were  all  the  marks  of  kindness  I  received. 

But  dreams  of  joy,  that  charmM  me  and  deoeiv'd? 

Or  did  you  only  nurse  my  growing  love. 

That  with  more  pain  I  might  your  hatred  prove  ? 

Sure  guilty  treachery  no  place  could  find 

In  such  a  gentle,  such  a  generous  mind : 

A  maid  brought  up  the  woods  and  wilds  among 

Could  ne*er  have  learnt  the  art  of  courts  so  young: 

No ;  let  me  rather  think  her  anger  feign'd» 

Still  let  me  hope  my  Delia  may  be  gain'd ; 

1  was  only  modesty  that  seemed  disdain. 

And  her  heart  suflfer'd  when  she  gave  me  pain.** 

Pleas'd  with  this  flattering  thought,  the  lovesick 
Felt  the  faint  dawning  of  a  doubti^l  joy;        [boy 
Back  to  his  flock  more  cheerful  he  returned, 
When  now  tlie  setting  Sun  more  fiercely  boni'd, 
Blue  vap<jurs  rose  along  the  mazy  rills, 
And  light's  last  blushes  ting-d  the  dist:  nt  hills. 


HOPE. 

f 

ECLOGUE  II. 

TO  MK.  DODDIKCTON,  APTCRWARDS  LORn  MELCOMBI 

REGIS. 

Hear,  Doddington,  the  notes  that  shepherds  sing, 
Like  those  that  warbling  hail  the  genial  Spring. 
Nor  Pan,  nor  Phoebus,  tunes  our  artless  reeds : 
From  Love  alone  their  melody  proceeds. 
From  Love,  Theocritus,  on  Knna's  plains. 
Learnt  the  wild  sweetness  of  his  Doric  strains. 
Young  Maro,  touchM  by  his  inspiring  dart, 
G)uld  charm  each  ear,  and  soften  every  heart : 
Me  too  his  power  has  reached,  and  bids  with  thine 
My  rustic  pipe  in  pleasing  concert  join '. 

Damon  no  longer  sought  the  silent  shade, 
No  more  in  unfrequented  paths  he  stray'd, 
But  caird  the  swains  to  hear  his  jocund  song, 
And  told  his  joy  to  all  the  rural  throng. 

"  Blest  be  the  hour,**  he  said,  **  that  happy  hour. 
When  first  I  own*d  my  Delia's  gentle  power  ; 
Then  gloomy  discontent  and  pining  care 
Forsook  my  breast,  and  left  soft  wishes  there ; 
Si)ft  wishes  there  they  lefl,  and  gay  desires. 
Delightful  languors,  and  transporting  fires. 
WTiere  yonder  limes  combine  to  form  a  shade. 
These  eyes  first  gaz'd  upon  the  charming  maid ; 
There  she  appeared,  on  that  auspicious  day. 
When  swains  their  sportive  rites  to  Bacchus  pay: 
She  led  the  dance — Heavens !  with  what  grace  she 

mov'd  ! 
Who  could  have  seen  her  then,  and  not  have  lov*d  ? 
1  strove  not  to  resist  so  sweet  a  flame. 
But  gloried  in  a  huppy  captive's  name ; 
Nor  would  I  now,  could  Love  permit,  be  free, 
But  leave  to  brutes  their  savage  liberty. 

'  Mr.  Doddington  had  written  some  very  pretty 
love  verses,  which  have  never  been  published. 

LytteltoD. 


'*  And  art  thou  then,  food  youtli,  teeore  of  }oy? 
Can  no  reverse  thy  flattering  bins  destroy  ? 
Has  treacherous  Love.no  torment  yet  10  store? 
Or  hast  thou  never  prov'd  his  fatal  power  ? 
Whence  flow*d  those  tean  that  late  bedcw*d  tby 

cheek  ? 
Why  sigh'd  thy  heart  as  if  it  strove  to  break  ? 
Why  were  the  desert  rocks  invok'd  to  hear 
The  plaintive  accent  of  thy  sad  despair? 
From  Delia's  rigour  all  those  pains  arose, 
Delia,  who  now  compassionates  my  woes, 
Who  bids  me  hope;  and  in  that  charming  word 
Has  peace  and  transport  to  my  soul  restor'd. 

**  Begin  my  pipe,  begin  the  gladsome  lay ; 
A.  kiss  from  Delia  shall  thy  music  pay ; 
A  kiss  obtained  'twixt  struggling  and  consent. 
Given  with  forc'd  anger,  and  disguisM  content 
No  laureat  wreaths  I  ask,  to  bind  my  brows. 
Such  as  the  Muse  on  lofty  bards  bestows : 
Let  other  swains  to  praise  or  fame  aspire ; 
I  from  her  lips  my  recompense  require. 

"  Why  stays  my  Delia  in  her  secret  bower  ? 
Light  gales  \ftive  chasM  the  late  impending  shower; 
Th*  emerging  Sun  more  bright  his  beams  extends; 
Opposed,  its  beauteous  arch  the  rainbow  bends ! 
Glad  youths  and  maidens  turn  the  new-made  bay: 
The  birds  renew  their  songs  on  every  spray ! 
Come  forth,  my  love,  thy  shepherd's  joys  to  crown: 
All  nature  smiles. — Wdl  only  Delia  frown  ? 

"  Hark  how  the  bees  with  murmurs  fill  the  plain, 
While  every  flower  of  every  sweet  they  drain ; 
See,  how  beneath  yon  hillock's  shady  steep. 
The  sheltered  herds  on  flowery  couches  sleep : 
Nor  bees,  nor  herds,  are  half  so  blest  as  I, 
If  with  my  fond  desires  my  love  comply ; 
From  Delia's  lips  a  sweeter  honey  flows. 
And  on  her  bosom  dwells  more  soft  repose. 

"  Ah !  how,  my  dear,  shall  I  deserve  thy  charms? 
What  gift  can  bribe  thee  to  my  longing  arms? 
A  bird  for  thee  in  silken  bands  I  hold. 
Whose  yellow  plumage  shines  like  polish'd  gold; 
From  distant  isles  the  lovely  stranger  came. 
And  bears  the  fortunate  Canaries  name  ; 
In  all  our  woods  none  boasts  so  sweet  a  note. 
Not  ev'n  the  nightingale's  melodious  throat. 
Accept  of  this  ;  and  could  I  add  beside 
What  wealth  the  rich  Peruvian  mountains  hide ; 
If  all  the  gems  in  eastern  rocks  were  mine. 
On  thee  alone  their  glittering  pride  should  shine. 
But,  if  thy  mind  no  gifts  have  power  to  move, 
Phccbus  himself  shall  leave  th'  Aonian  grove: 
The  tuueful  Nine,  who  never  sue  in  vain, 
Shall  come  sweet  suppliants  for  their  favourite 

swain. 
For  him  each  blue-ey'd  Naiad  of  the  flood, 
Ft)r  him  each  grecn-hair'd  sister  of  the  wood. 
Whom  oft  beneath  fair  Cynthia's  gentle  ray 
His  music  calls  to  dance  the  night  away. 
And  you,  fair  nymphs,  companions  of  my  love, 
With  whom  she  joys  the  cowslip  meads  to  rove, 
1  beg  you,  reconunend  my  faithful  flame, 
And  let  her  often  hear  her  shepherd's  name  : 
Shade  all  my  faults  from  her  inquiring  s'ghr, 
And  show  my  merits  in  the  fairest  light ; 
My  pi];>e  your  kind  assihtance  shall  repay, 
Asii\  every  friend  shall  claim  a  different  lay. 

"  But  see  !  in  yonder  glade  the  heavenly  far 
Enjoys  the  fi*agrance  of  the  breezy  air — 
Ah,  thither  let  me  fly  with  eager  feet ; 
Adieu,  my  pipe ;  I  go  my  lofve  to  meel— 
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find  her  as  we  parted  last, 
each  future  hour  be  like  the  pa.«t ! 
:he  whitest  lamb  these  pastures  feed, 
I  Venus,  on  thy  altars  bleed." 


JEALOUSY. 

ECLOGUE  III. 
TO  m.  EDWARD  WALPOLE. 


,  O  Walpole,  give  no  bliss  sincere ; 
I  disturbM  by  care,  and  power  by  fear : 
i  passions  that  employ  tlie  mind, 
love  the  sweetest  joys  we  find : 
those  joys  dire  Jealousy  m<tlests, 
kens  each  fair  imajre  in  our  breasts, 
lie  warmth  of  thy  tor>  tender  heart 
1  the  sharpness  of  his  venom'd  dart ! 
twn  quiet,  think  thy  mistrcn  just, 
ly  take  thy  happiness  on  trust. 
my  Muse,  and  Damon's  woes  rehearse, 
t  numbers  and  disordered  verae. 
omantic  mountain's  airy  head 
rowzing  goats  at  ease  aronnd  him  M) 
he  lay,  with  jealous  cares  opprest ; 
ind  anger  labouring  in  his  breast- 
beneath  a  pleasing  prospect  yields 
nt  meads  and  cultivated  fields ; 
these  a  river  rolls  its  winding  flood,       • 
irith  various  tufts  of  rising  wood  ; 
i  oonceaPd  in  trees,  a  cottage  stands, 
there  the  opening  i>lain  commands ; 
a  town  with  glittering  spires  u  crown'd, 
.nt  hills  the  wide  horizon  bound: 
ling  was  the  scene,  a  while  the  swain 
elighted,  and  forurot  his  pain : 
the  stings  infixed  within  his  heart 
el  force  renewed  their  raging  smart : 
ry  wreath,  which  long  with  pride  he  wore, 
)f  Delia,  from  his  brows  he  tore, 
-d,  "  May  all  thy  charms,  ungrateful  maid, 
e  neglected  iroses,  droop  and  fade  I 
ry  Heaven  deform  each  guilty  grrace, 
mphs  now  in  that  deluding  face ! 
er'd  looks  may  every  shepherd  fly, 
thy  Daphnis  hate  thee  worse  than  I ! 
thou  incmtant,  what  has  Damon  done, 
le  heart  his  tedious  pains  had  won  ? 
rhat  charms  you  in  my  rival  find, 
rhose  power  no  ties  have  strength  to  bind  ? 
ike  me,  with  long  obedience  strove 
cr  vour  disdain,  and  merit  love  ? 
ith  transport  every  smile  ador*d, 
with  grief  at  each  ungentle  word  } 
the  conquest  was  obtained  with  ease ; 
d  you,  by  not  studying  to  please : 
ess  indolence  your  pride  alarmM  ; 
be  lovM  yon  more,  he  less  had  charm'd. 
in  ti>  think  !  another  shall  possess 
Imy  lips  which  I  was  wont  to  press : 
n  her  panting  breast  shall  lie, 
)  sweet  madnc!«s  from  her  swimming  eye! — 
ir  friemlly  flocks  together  feed, 
m  hand  in  hand  walk  o*er  the  mead : 
y  cWkM  eye  had  sunk  in  omlless  night, 
i  d'Mi.ird  to  bear  that  hateful  S'jrht ! 
ihey  pass'd,  be  blasted  every  flower,  I 

ry  woives  their  helpless  flocks  devour !  ^  4 


Ah,  wretched  swain,  could  no  examples  mora 
Thy  heedless  heart  to  shun  the  rage  of  love  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heanl  how  fmor  Meualcas  >  died 
A  victim  to  Partlmnia's  fatal  pride  ? 
Dear  was  the  youth  to  all  the  tuneful  plain, 
LovM  by  the  nymphs,  by  Phoebus  lov'd  in  vain ; . 
Arouiul  his  totnh  their  tears  (he  Muses  paid  $ 
And  an  things  moumM,  but  the  relent]e:>s  maid. 
Would  I  could  die  like  him,  and  be  at  peace  ? 
These  torments  in  the  quiet  grave  would  cej*c ; 
There  my  vexM  thoughts  a  calm  repose  would  find. 
And  rest,  as  if  my  Delia  still  were  kind. 
No,  let  me  live,  her  falsehood  to  upbraid : 
Some  god  perhaps  my  just  revenge  will  aid.-~ 
Alas !  "what  aid,  fond  swain,  wouldst  thou  receive? 
Could  thy  heart  bear  to  see  its  Delia  grieve  ? 
Prot(H;t  her.  Heaven !  and  let  her  never  know 
The  slightest  part  of  hapless  Damon*s  woe : 
I  ask  no  vengeance  from  the  powers  above  ; 
All  I  implore  is  never  more  to  love. — 
Let  me  this  fondness  from  my  bosom  tear. 
Let  me  forget  that  e*er  I  thought  her  fair. 
Come,  cool  IndilTcrence,  and  heal  my  breast ; 
Wearied,  at  length,  I  seek  thy  downy  re^t : 
No  turbulence  of  passion  shall  destroy 
My  future  ease  with  flattering  hopes  of  joy. 
Hear,  mighty  Pan,  and,  all  ye  sylvans,  hear 
What  by  your  guardian  deities  I  swear ; 
No  more  my  eyes  shall  view  her  fatal  charms. 
No  more  Til  court  the  traitoress  to  my  arms; 
Not  all  her  arts  my  steady  soul  shall  more. 
And  she  shall  find  that  reason  conquers  love!*'— 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  through  the  lawn  below 
Alone  he  saw  the  beauteous  Delia  go ; 
At  once  transported,  he  forgot  his  vow, 
(Such  peijiiries  the  laughing  gods  allow !) 
I)own  the  strep  hills  with  anient  haste  he  flew; 
He  found  her  kind,  and  soon  believed  her  true. 


POSSESSION. 

ECLOGUE  IV. 


TO  LORD  COBHAM. 


CoBHAM,  to  thee  this  rural  lay  I  bring. 
Whose  guiding  judgment  gives  me  skill  to  sing  ; 
Though  far  unequal  to  those  polished  strains, 
With  which  thy  Congrcve  charm'd  the  listening 

plains : 
Yet  shall  its  music  please  thy  partial  ear. 
And  sooth  thy  breast  with  thoughts  that  once  were 

dear; 
Recall  those  years  which  time  has  thrown  behind. 
When  smiling  Ix>ve  with  Honour  sharM  thy  mind ; 
When  all  thy  glorious  days  of  prosperous  fight 
Delighted  less  than  one  successful  night. 
The  sweet  remembrance  shall  thy  youth  restore. 
Fancy  again  shall  rnn  past  pleasures  o'er ; 
And,  while  in  Stowe's  enchanting  walks  you  stray. 
This  theme  may  help  to  cheat  the  summer's  day. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  a  myrtle  wood, 
To  Venus  raisM,  a  rustic  altar  stood. 
To  Venus  and  to  Hymen,  there  combin'd, 
In  friendly  leainie  to  favour  human-kind. 
With  wanton  Cupids,  in  that  happy  shade. 
The  gentle  Virtues  and  mild  Wisdom  play'4< 

'  See  Mr.  Oay*s  Dione* 
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Kor  there  in  sprightly  Pleasure's  genml  train, 

Lurfc*d  sick  Disgust,  or  late-repenting  Pain, 

Nor  Force,  nor  Interest,  joinM  unwilling  hands. 

But  Love  consenting  tieil  the  bliK^ul  bands. 

Thither,  with  glad  devotion,  Damon  came, 

To  thank  the  powers  who  blessM  his  faithful  6ame: 

Two  milk-white  doves  he  on  tbeir  altar  laid'. 

And  thus  to  both  his  grateful  luHnage  paid : 

"  If  ail,  bounteous  god !  before  whose  hallow'd  shrine 

My  Delia  vowM  to  be  fi)r  e\er  mine, 

While,  glowing  in  her  checks,  with  tender  love. 

Sweet  virgin  modesty  reluctant  stnne ! 

And  hail  to  thee,  fair  queen  of  young  desires  f 

Long  shall  my  heart  preberve  thy  pleasing  firea^ 

Since  Delia  now  can  all  its  warmth  return. 

As  fondly  languish,  and  as  fiercely  bum. 

**  O  the  dear  bloom  of  last  propitious  night ! 
O  shade  more  charming  than  the  fairest  tight ! 
Then  in  my  arms  I  clasped  the  melting  maid. 
Then  all  my  pains  one  moment  overpaid ; 
Then  first  the  sweet  excess  of  bliss  I  prov'd, 
T^liich  none  can  taste  but  who  like  me  have  lov*d. 
Thou  too,  bright  goddess,  once,  in  Ida's  grove. 
Didst  not  disdain  to  meet  a  shepherd's  love ; 
With  him,  while  frisking  lambs  around  you  play'd, 
Conceal'd  you  sported  in  the  secret  shade : 
Scarce  could  Anchises*  raptures  equal  min^ 
And  Delia's  beauties  only  yield  to  thine. 

**  What  are  ye  now,  my  once  must  valued  joys  ? 
Insipid  trifles  all,  and  childish  toys — 
Friendship  itself  ne'er  knew  a  chaim  like  this. 
Nor  Colju's  talk  could  please  like  Delia's  kiss. 

**  Ye  Muses,  skill'd  in  every  winning  art. 
Teach  me  more  deeply  to  engage  her  heart ; 
Ye  nymphs,  to  her  your  freshest  roses  bring. 
And  crown  her  with  the  pride  of  all  the  Spring': 
On  all  her  days  let  health  and  peace  attend  ; 
May  she  ne'er  want,  nor  ever  lose,  a  friend ! 
May  some  new  pleasure  e^•ery  hour  employ : 
But  let  her  Damon  be  her  hijrhest  joy  I 

**  With  thee,  my  love,  for  ever  wiil  I  stay. 
All  night  caress  thee,  and  admire  all  day; 
In  the  same  field  our  mingled  flocks  we  '11  feed. 
To  the  same  spring  our  thirsty  heifers  lead. 
Together  will  we  share  the  harvest  toils, 
Tc^ether  press  the  vine's  autumnal  spoils. 
Delightful  state,  where  Peace  and  Love  combine, 
To  bid  our  tranquil  days  unclouded  shine  ! 
Here  limpid  fountains  roll  through  flowery  meads; 
Here  rising  forests  lift  tlieir  verdant  heads  i 
Here  let  me  wear  my  careless  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  insen$n)ly  decay. 

••  When  late  old  age  our  heads  shall  silver  o'er, 
And  our  slow  pulses  dance  with  joy  no  more ; 
When  Time  no  longer  will  thy  beauties  spare. 
And  only  Damon's  eye  shall  think  thee  fair ; 
Then  may  the  gentle  hand  of  welcome  Death, 
At  one  soft  stroke,  deprive  us  both  of  breath  ! 
May  we  beneath  one  common  stone  be  laid. 
And  the  same  cypress  both  our  ashes  shade  ! 
Perhaps  soqne  friendly  Muse,  in  tender  verse. 
Shall  deign  our  faithful  piis>imi  to  rehearse 
And  future  ages,  with  ju.st  envy  raov'd, 
Be  told  how  Damon  and  his  Delia  lov'cL" 


SOLILOSUY 

OF  A  BEAUTY  IN  THE  COL'JfTRY. 

WXrmN  AT  XTOK  SCHOOL. 

'TWAS  night ;  and  Flaria,  to  her  room  retir'd. 
With  evening  chat  and  sober  reading  tir'd ; 
Tlicre,  melancholy,  pensive,  and  alone. 
She  meditates  on  the  forsaken  town : 
On  her  rais'd  arm  reclin'd  her  dnx^ing  head. 
She  sigh'd,  and  thus  in  plaintive  accents  said : 
'*  Ah  !  what  avails  it  to  be  youi^  and  fair; 
To  move  with  negligence,  to  dress  with  care  } 
What  worth  have  all  the  charms  oar  pride  cac 

boast. 
If  all  in  envious  solitude  are  lost  ? 
Where  none  admire.  His  xiseless  to  excel ; 
Where  none  are  beaux,  'tis  vain  to  be  a  belle ; 
Beauty,  like  wit,  to  judges  should  be  shown ; 
Both  most  arc  valued,  where  they  best  are  koovn 
With  every  grace  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
We  cannot  break  one  stubborn  country  heart : 
The  brutes,  insensible,  our  power  defy  : 
To  love,  exceeds  a  'squire's  capacity. 
The  town,  the  court,  is  Beauty's  proper  sphere ; 
That  is  our  Heaven,  and  we  are  angeb  there: 
In  that  gay  circle  tliousand  Cupids  rove. 
The  court  of  liriLain  is  the  court  of  Love. 
How  has  my  conscious  heart  with  triumph  gWH 
How  have  my  sparkling  eyes  their  transport  i>bM«'d 
At  each  distiuguish'd  birth-night  ball,  to  see    ^ 
The  homage,  due  to  empire,  i>uid  to  me  1 
When  every  eye  was  fixM  on  me  alone. 
And    dreaded   mine    more    than   the  monarch* 

frown ; 
When  rival  statesmen  for  my  favour  strove, 
Ijess  jealous  in  their  power  than  hi  their  love. 
Chang'd  is  Uie  scene ;  and  all  my  glories  die. 
Like  flowers  transplanted  to  a  colder  sky : 
Lost  is  the  dear  delight  of  giving  pain,         ^ 
The  tyrant  joy  of  hearing  slaves  complain.    \ 
In  stupid  induleuce  my  life  is  spent. 
Supinely  calm,  and  dully  innocent : 
Unblest  I  wear  my  useless  time  away; 
Sleep  (wretched  maid  !)  all  night,  and  dream  al 

day; 
Go  at  set  hours  to  dinner  and  to  prayer 
(For  dullness  ever  must  be  regular.) 
Now  with  mamma  at  tedious  whist  I  play ; 
Now  without  scandal  drink  insipid  tea ; 
Or  in  the  garden  breathe  the  country  air. 
Secure  from  meeting  any  tempter  there ; 
From  books  to  work,  from  work  to  books,  I  rovr, 
And  am,  alas  !  at  leisure  to  improve ! — 
Is  this  the  life  a  beauty  ought  to  lead  ? 
Were  eyes  so  radiant  only  made  to  read  } 
These   fingers,  at  whose    touch  ev'n  age\w(Hil« 

glow. 
Are  these  of  use  for  nothing  hut  to  sew  ? 
Sure  erring  Nature  never  could  design 
To  fonn  a  housewife  in  a  mould  like  mine ! 
O  Venus,  queen  and  guanliun  of  the  fair. 
Attend  propitious  to  thy  votary's  prayer: 
Let  me  revisit  the  dear  town  again : 
Let  me  be  seen  '.—could  I  that  wish  obtain. 
All  other  wLiiheg  my  own  power  would  gain." 
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,  whose  skilful  hand  first  taught 
ttle  to  rise,  and  forniM  the  plau 
ortion;  architect -divmc. 
to  my  adventurous  lyre 
okc,  that  means  to  sing 
ad  monument  of  British  fame, 
rork  !  for  thou  the  lofky  towers 
rtue  raise,  whom  oft  thy  shield 
m1,  and  thy  wisdom  steerd 
e  storms  of  war. — ^Thee  too  I  call. 
Muse,  who  lov*st  to  rove 
ly  paths  and  verdant  bowers 
8  happy  grove :  there  tuning  sweet 
>,  while  all  the  Dryad  train 
1 ;  let  thy  warbUng  song 
iodious  praise  the  pleasing  scene, 
se  to  Pindus'  honoured  shades. 
^  freed,  confess'd  the  saving  power 
jfh'shand;  Britain,  who  sent  him  forth 
ierate  hosts,  to  fight  the  cause 
1  Justice,  grateful  rais'd 
icred  to  her  leader's  fame : 
iccess ;  with  spoils  adom*d 
lowns,  and  glorying  in  the  name 
rious  llcld,  where  Churchill's  sword 
e  might  of  Gallia,  and  chastised 
—Majestic  in  it^  strength, 
ud  dome,  and  speaks  its  great  design. 
•  chief,  whose  valour  could  deserve 
rious  !  grateful  nation,  hail, 
is  service  with  so  rich  a  meed  ! 
hall  i  admire,  which  worthiest  praise, 
ic  people  ?  Honour  doubts, 
icir  virtues  in  an  equal  scale, 
nania  pays  th'  uncancelled  debt 

0  us — Blush,  Caesar,  blush, 
ihold'st  these  towers  ;  ingrate,  to  thee 
of  shame  !  Canst  thou  forget 

are  nam'd,  and  what  an  En.dish  arm 
irune  that  day  ?  But  we  disdain 

1  or  imitate  thy  guilt. 

irate  heart  against  the  sense 

infinite ;  and  know, 

ieaven,  protects  a  thankless  world 

jlory,  nor  expects  reward. 

h  the  noble  theme,  her  task  the  Muse 

M,  and  through  the  palace  roves 

w  delight.     The  tapestry  rich 

id  gay  with  all  the  beauteous  paint 

lour*d  silks,  disi>os^d  with  skill, 

L*urious  eye.     Here  Istcr  rolls 

ave ;  and  there  the  Granick  flood 

:  squadrons  foams :  here  hardy  iianX 

e  s^vord  of  Britain ;  there  to  Grt«ce 

crsia  yields. — In  arms  opiws'd, 

and  Alexander  vie  for  fame 
s  competition ;  equal  both 
1  in  fortune :  but  their  praise 
for  with  different  views  they  fought: 
e,  and  that  to  free  mankind, 
igh  the  stately  )X)rtals  issuing  forth, 

softer  glories  turns,  and  seeks 
1  shade,  delighted.     Not  the  vale 
m*d  in  song,  or  Ida's  ff[i)\c, 


Such  beauty  boasts.    Amid  the  mazy  gloom 
Of  this  romantic  wilderness  once  stood 
The  bower  of  Bosamonda,  hapless  fair. 
Sacred  to  grief  and  love ;  the  crystal  fount 
In  which  she  us*d  to  bathe  her  beauteous  limbt 
Still  warbling  flows,  pleas'd  to  reflect  the  face 
Of  Spencer,  lovely  maid,  when  tir'd  she  sits 
Beside  its  flowery  brink,  and  views  those  charms 
Which  only  Rosamond  could  once  excel. 
But  see  where,  flowing  with  a  nobler  stream, 
A  limpid  lake  of  purest  waters  rolls 
Beneath  the  wide-stretch'd  arch,  stupendous  work, 
Through  which  the  Danube  might  collected  pour 
His  spacious  urn !  Silent  a  while  and  smooth 
The  current  glides,  till  with  an  headlong  force 
Broke  and  disordered,  down  the  steep  it  falls 
In  loud  cascades ;  the  silver-sparkling  foam 
Glitters  relucent  in  the  dancing  ray. 

In  these  retreats  repos*d  the  mighty  soul 
Of  Churchill,  from  the  toils  of  war  and  state. 
Splendidly  private,  and  the  tranquil  joy 
Of  contemplation  felt,  while  Blenheimls  dome 
Triumphal  ever  in  his  mind  renewed 
The  memor)'  of  his  fame,  and  sooth'd  his  thoughts 
With  pleasing  record  of  bis  glorious  deeds. 
So,  by  the  r^e  of  Faction  home  recalled, 
Lucullus,  while  he  wag'd  successfid  war 
Against  the  pride  of  Asia,  and  the  power 
Of  Mithridates,  whose  aspiring  mind 
No  losses  could  subdue,  enrich'd  with  spoils. 
Of  conquered  nations,  back  returned  to  Rome, 
And  in  magnificent  retirement  past 
The  evening  of  his  life. — But  not  alone, 
In  the  calm  shades  of  honourable  ease,  [ven 

Great  Marlborough  peaceful  dwelt :  indulgent  Hca- 
Gave  a  companion  to  his  softer  hours. 
With  whom  conversing,  he  forgot  all  change 
Of  fortune,  or  of  state,  and  in  her  mind 
Found  greatness  equal  to  his  own,  and  lov*d 
Himself  in  her. — ^Thus  each  by  each  admirM, 
In  mutual  honour,  mutual  fondness  joinM, 
Like  two  fair  stars,  with  intermingled  light, 
I  In  friendly  union  they  together  shone. 
Aiding  each  other's  brightness,  till  the  cloud 
Of  night  eternal  quenched  the  beams  of  one. 
Thee,  C'hurchill,  first  the  ruthless  hand  of  L'ealh 
Tore  from  thy  consort's  side,  and  call'd  thee  hence 
To  the  sublimer  seats  of  joy  and  love ; 
Where  Fate  again  shall  join  her  soul  to  thine. 
Who  now,  regardful  of  thy  fame,  erects 
The  column  to  thy  praise,  and  soothes  her  woe 
With  pious  honours  to  thy  sacred  name 
Immortal.    Lo !  where,  towering  in  the  height  . 
Of  y(Hi  aerial  pillar,  proudly  stands 
Thy  image,  like  a  guardian  god,  sublime. 
And  awes  the  subject  plain :  beneath  his  feet. 
The  German  eagles  spread  their  wings ;  his  band 
Grasps  \ictory,  its  slave.     Such  was  thy  brow 
Majestic,  such  thy  martial  port,  when  Gaul 
Fled  irtitti  thy  frown,  and  in  the  Danube  sought 
A  refuge  from  thy  sword. — There,  where  the  field 
Was  <leoi»cst  stainM  with  gore,  on  Hochstet's  plain. 
The  theatre  of  thy  glory,  once  was  rais'd 
A  meaner  trophy,  by  the  imperial  hand; 
Fjctovted  gratitude  !  which  now  the  rage 
Of  malice  impotent,  beseeming  ill 
A  regal  breast,  -has  icvelFd  to  the  ground : 
Mean  insult !  Tliis,  with  better  auspices. 
Shall  stand  on  British  earth  to  tell  the  world 
How  Marlborough  fought,  for  whom,  and  how  lepaid 
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His  services.    Nor  shall  the  coosUnt  love 

Of  her  who  rais'd  this  montiment  be  lost 

In  dark  oblivion :  that  shall  he  the  theme 

Of  future  bards  in  ages  yet  unburn, 

lDspir*d  with  Chaucer's  fire,  who  in  these  groves 

First  tun'd  the  British  harp,  and  little  deemM 

His  humble  dwelling  should  the  nei^^hbour  be 

Of  Blenheim,  house  superb;  to  which  the  throng 

Of  travellers  approaching  shall  not  pass 

His  nxif  unnoted,  but  respectful  hail 

With  reverence  due.     Such  honour  does  the  Muse 

Obtain  her  favourites. — But  the  noble  pile 

(My  theme)  demands  my  voice.— O  shade  ador'd, 

Marlborough  !  who  now  above  the  starry  sphere 

DwelPst  in  the  palaces  of  Heaven,  enthron'd 

Among  the  demi-gods,  deign  to  defend 

This  thy  abode,  while  present  here  below, 

And  sacred  still  to  thy  immortal  fame, 

With  tutelary  care.     Preserve  it  safe 

From  Timers  destroying  hand,  and  cruel  stroke 

Of  factious  Envy's  noore  relentless  rage. 

Here  may,  long  ages  hence,  the  British  youth. 

When  Honour  calls  them  to  the  field  of  war, 

Behold  the  trophies  which  thy  valour  rais'd ; 

The  proud  reward  of  thy  successful  toils 

For  Europe's  freedom,  and  Britannia's  fame ; 

That  fir'd  with  generous  envy,  they  may  dare 

To  emulate  thy  deeds. — So  shall  thy  name. 

Dear  to  thy  country,  still  inspire  her  sons 

With  martial  virtue ;  and  to  high  attempts 

Excite  their  arms,  till  other  battles  won. 

And  nations  sav'd,  new  monuments  require, 

And  other  Blenheims  shall  adorn  the  land^ 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  AYSCOUGH, 

AT  OXFORD.  ' 

WRriTEV  PROM  PARIS  IN  THE  YEAA  1728. 

Say,  dearest  friond,  bow  roll  thy  hours  away  ? 

What  pleasing  study  cheats  the  tedious  day  ? 

Dost  thou  the  sacnnl  volumes  oft.  explore 

Of  wise  Antiquity's  immortal  lore. 

Where  virtue,  by  the  charms  of  wit  refin'd. 

At  once  exalts  and  polishes  the  mind  ? 

How  different  from  our  modem  guilty  art. 

Which  pleases  only  to  corrupt  the  heart ; 

Whose  curst  refinements  odious  vice  adorn. 

And  teach  to  honour  what  we  ought  to  scorn  ! 

Dost  thou  in  sage  historians  joy  to  see 

How  Roman  greatness  rose  with  liberty : 

How  the  same  hands  that  tyrants  durst  control 

Their  empire  stretched  from  Atlas  to  the  pole 9 

Till  wealtli  and  conquest  into  slaves  refin'd 

The  proud  luxurious  masters  of  mankind  ? 

Dost  thou  in  letter'd  (xrcece  each  charm  admire, 

Each  grace,  each  virtue,  Freedom  could  inspire ; 

Yet  in  her  troubled  state  see  all  the  woes. 

And  all  the  crimes,  that  giddy  Faction  knows  ; 

Till,  rent  by  parties,  by  corruption  sold. 

Or  weakly  careless,  or  too  rashly  bold, 

She  sunk  beneath  a  mitiu^ate<l  duom, 

The  slave  and  tutoress  oiF  protecting  Rome  ? 

Does  calm  Philosophy  her  aid  impart. 

To  guide  the  passions,  and  to  mend  the  heart  ? 

Taught  by  her  precepts  hast  thou  Icanit  the  end 

To  which  alone  tlie  wise  their  studies  bend ; 

For  which  alone  by  Nature  were  designed 

The  powers  of  thought— to  beudit  luankind  ? 


Not,  like  a  doyster'd  drone^  to  read  and  don^ 
In  undeserving,  nndeserv'd,  repose ; 
But  reason's  influence  to  diffiise ;  to  clear 
Th'  enlighten'd  world  of  every  gloomy  fear; 
Dispel  the  mists  of  errour,  and  unbind 
Those  pedant  chains  that  clog  the  freebom  mind. 
Happy  who  thus  his  leisure  can  employ  f 
He  knows  the  purest  hours  of  tranquil  joy ; 
Nor  ve.Kt  with  pansys  that  busier  bosoms  tear. 
Nor  lost  to  social  virtue's  pleasing  care ; 
Safe  in  the  port,  yet  labouring  to  sustain 
Those  who  still  float  on  the  tempestuous  main* 

So  Locke  the  days  of  studious  quiet  spent; 
So  Boyle  in  wisdom  found  divine  content ; 
So  Cambray,  worthy  of  a  happier  doom. 
The  virtuous  slave  of  Louis  and  of  Romew 

Good  Wor'ster '  thus  supports  his  drooping  age^ 
Far  from  court-flattery,  fu'  fh>ra  party-rage; 
He,  who  in  youth  a  tyrant's  frown  defy'd. 
Firm  and  intrepid  on  his  couiftr3r*s  side,      [guide ! 
Her  boldest  champion  then,  and  now  her  mildest 
O  generous  warmth  I  O  sanctity  divine ! 
To  emulate  his  worth,  my  friend,  be  thine: 
Learn  from  his  life  the  duties  of  the  gown ', 
Learn,  jiot  to  flatter,  ncr  insult  the  crown  ; 
Nor,  basely  servile,  court  the  guilty  great. 
Nor  raise  the  church  a  rival  to  the  state: 
To  errour  mild,  to  vice  alone  severe. 
Seek  not  to  spread  the  law  of  hve  by  fear. 
The  priest  who  plagues  the  world  can  never  mend: 
No  foe  to  man  was  e'er  to  God  a  friend. 
Let  reason  and  let  virtue  faith  maintain; 
All  force  but  theirs  is  impious,  weak,  and  vain. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage. 
Cares  that  become  my  birth,  and  suit  my  age; 
In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth. 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  truth  ; 
By  foreign  arts  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
Enlarge  my  notions,  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know. 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 

A  nation  here  I  pity  and  admire. 
Whom  noblest  sentiments  of  glory  fire. 
Yet  taught,  by  custom's  force  and  bigot  fear. 
To  serve  with  pride,  and  boast  the  yoke  they  bear: 
Whose  nobles,  bom  to  cringe  and  to  command, 
(In  courts  a  mean,  in  camps  a  generous  band) 
From  each  low  tool  of  power,  content  receive 
Those  laws,  their  dreaded  arms  to  Europe  give. 
Whose  people  (vain  in  want,  in  bondage  blest ; 
Though  plundered,  gay ;  industrious,  though  opprest) 
With  happy  follies  rise  above  their  fate. 
The  jest  and  envy  of  each  wiser  state. 

Yet  here  the  Muses  deign*d  a  while  to  sport 
In  the  short  sunshine  of  a  favouring  court : 
Here  Boileau,  strong  in  sense  and  sharY>  ^°  ^U 
Who,  from  the  ancients,  like  the  ancients  writ. 
Permission  gain'd  inferior  vice  to  blame. 
By  flattering  incense  to  his  master's  fkme. 
Here  Moliere,  first  of  comic  wits,  excelled 
Whate'er  Athenian  theatres  beheld  ; 
By  keen,  yet  decent,  satire  skill'd  to  pleas«. 
With  morals  mirth  uniting,  strength  with  ease. 
Now,  charm'd,  I  hear  the  bold  Corneille  inspire 
Heroic  thoughts,  with  Shakspeare's  force  and  fire  ! 
Now  sweet  Racine,  with  milder  influence,  move 
The  soften'd  heart  to  pity  and  to  love. 


'  Bishop  Hough. 
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TO  MR. 

Wifh  mingM  pdo  and  pleasure,  I  suirey 
Hie  pompom  wor^  of  aibitnuy  sway ; 
PrcMid  palaces,  tliat  draiii'd  the  stibjects*  store, 
RaisM  on  the  rains  of  th'  imprest  and  poor ; 
Where  ev*ii  mnte  walls  are  taught  to  flatter  state, 
And  painted  triumphs  style  Ambition  great  '. 
With  more  delight  those  pleasing  shades  I  view, 
Where  Cond^  from  an  envious  court  withdrew  3  ^ 
"Whertt  mcIe  of  ^O'*  faction,  power,  and  pride, 
(Sure  judge  how  empty  a)l«  who  all  had  tried!) 
Beneath  his  palms  the  weary  chief  repos'd. 
And  life's  great  scene  in  quiet  virtue  cloR'd. 

With  shame  that  other  fam'd  retreat  T  see, 
Adom'd  by  art,  disgrac'd  by  luxury  « : 
Where  Orleans  wa^ed  every  vacant  hour. 
In  the  wild  riot  of  unbounded  power ; 
Where  feverish  debauch  and  impious  love 
Stain*d  the  mad  table  and  the  guilty  grove. 

With  these  amusements  is  thy  friend  detain'd, 
Fleas'd  and  instructed  in  a  foreign  laud ; 
Yet  <rft  a  tender  wish  recalls  my  mind 
From  present  joys  to  dearer  left  behind. 
O  native  isle,  fair  Freedom's  happiest  s«rat! 
At  thought  of  thee,  my  bounding  pulses  beat ; 
At  thought  of  thee,  my  heart  impatient  bums. 
And  all  my  coimtiy  on  my  soul  returns. 
Wbm  shall  1  see  thy  fields,  whose  plenteous  grain 
Ko  power  can  ravish  from  th'  indufttrious  swain  ? 
When  kiss,  with  pious  lo\'e,  the  sacred  earth 
Tbtt  gave  a  Burleigh  or  a  Ru^el  birth  ? 

Wbeu,  in  the  shade  of  laws,  that  long  have  i(tood, 

Proptby  their  care,  or  strengthened  by  their  blood, 

Of  feariesB  independence  wisely  vain, 

IIk  proudest  slave  of  Bourbon's  race  disdain  ? 
Yet,  oh !  what  doubt,  what  sad  presaging  voice, 

^Huqien  within,  and  bids  me  not  rejoice ; 

fiidi  ine  contemplate  every  state  around, 

Prom  sultry  5$pain  to  Norway's  icy  bound ; 

Bidi  their  lost  rights,  their  ruin'd  glory  see ; 

iod  tdltf  me,  *«  These,  like  England,  once  were  free !" 


TO  MR.  POYNTZ, 

AaiABADOa  AT  THE  CONGRBftS  OP  S0IS80NS,  IH  1 728. 
WRrTTKN  AT  PARIS. 

Othoc,  whose  friendship  is  my  joy  and  pride, 
^^iKBe  vutues  warm  me,  and  whose  pnxrepts  guide; 
TVm  to  whom  greatness,  rightly  understood, 
u  bat  a  larger  power  of  being  good ; 
^Ji  Poyntz,  amidst  the  toil  of  anxious  state, 
I^  DOC  thy  secret  soul  de.«ire  retreat  ? 
^  thou  wjt  wish  (the  task  of  glory  done) 
Thy  busy  life  at  length  might  ^  thy  ownj 
TW,  to  thy  lov'J  philosophy  resigned, 
^0  care  might  ruffle  thy  unbended  mind  ? 
^  is  the  wisiv     For  sure  the  happiest  meed. 
To  fiivour'd  man  by  smiling  Heaven  decreed, 
h  to  reflect  at  ease  on  glorious  pains, 
^calmly  to  enjoy  what  virtue  gaius. 

N'ot  him  I  praise,  who,  from  the  world  retir'd. 
By  no  enlivening  generous  passion  fir^d, 

«  The  victories  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  painted 
»■  the  {caileries  of  Venaillesi 

'  Caaotilly. 
«St.  Cloud. 
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On  flowery  couches  slnmbers  IHh  away, 
And  gently  bids  his  active  powers  decay  ; 
Who  fears  bright  Glory's  awful  face  to  see. 
And  shuns  renown  as  much  as  infamy. 
But  blest  is  he,  who,  exercis'd  in  cares. 
To  private  leisure  public  virtue  bears: 
Who  tranquil  ends  the  race  he  nobly  run. 
And  decks  repose  with  trophies  Labour  woo. 
Him  Honour  follows  to  the  secret  shade. 
And  crowns  propitious  his  declining  head  ; 
In  his  retreats  their  harps  the  Muses  string. 
For  him  in  lays  unhought  spontaneous  sing  ; 
Friendship  aud  Truth  on  all  his  moments  wait, 
Pieas'd  with  retirement  better  than  with  state ; 
And  round  the  bower,  where  humbly  great  he  lie% 
Fair  olives  bloom,  or  verdant  laurels  rise. 

So  when  thy  country  shall  no  more  demand 
The  needful  aid  of  thy  sustaining  hand ; 
When  Peace  restor'd  shall,  on  her  downy  wing^ 
Secure  rei)ose  and  careless  leisure  bring ; 
Then,  to  the  shades  of  learned  ease  retir'd. 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  admir'd. 
Among  thy  books  and  friends,  thou  shalt  possess 
Conteiiiplative  and  quiet  happiness : 
Pieas'd  to  review  a  life  in  honour  spent. 
And  painful  merit  paid  with  sweet  content. 
Yet,  though  thy  hours  unclogg'd  with  sorrow  roll. 
Though  wisdom  calm,  and  science  feed  thy  soul, 
rhiu  dearer  bliss  remains  to  be  possest. 
That  only  can  improve  and  crown  the  rest — 

Permit  thy  friend  this  secret  to  reveal, 
Whioh  thy  own  heart  perhaps  would  better  tell; 
The  point  to  which  our  sweetest  passions  move 
Is,  to  be  truly  lov*d,  and  fondly  love. 
This  is  the  charm  that  smooths  the  troubled  breast. 
Friend  of  our  health,  and  author  of  our  rest : 
Bids  every  gloomy  vexing  passion  fly. 
And  tunes  each  jarring  string  to  harmony. 
Ev'n  while  I  write,  the  name  of  Love  inspires 
iMore  pleasing  thoughts,  and  more  enlivenuig  fires; 
Beneath  his  {wwer  my  raptur'd  fancy  glows. 
And  every  tender  verse  more  sweetly  flows. 
Dull  is  the  privilege  of  living  free ; 
Our  hearts  were  never  formed  for  liberty : 
Some  beauteous  image,  well  imprinted' there. 
Can  best  defend  them  from  consuming  CBxe* 
In  ^Tiiii  to  groves  and  gardens  we  retire. 
And  Kature  in  her  rural  works  admire; 
Though  grateful  these,  yet  these  but  faintly  charm^ 
They  may  delight  us,  b\it  can  nerve  warm. 
May  some  fair  eyes,  my  friend,  thy  bosom  fire 
With  pleasing  pangs  of  ever-gay  desire; 
And  teach  thee  that  soft  science,  which  alone 
Still  to  thy  searching  muid  rests  slightly  known  ! 
Thy  soul,  though  great,  is  tender  and  rcfiuM, 
To  friendship  sensible,  to  love  inclin'd, 
And  therefore  long  thou  canst  not  arm  thy  breast 
Against  the  entrance  of  so  sweet  a  guest. 
Hear  what  th'  inspiring  Muses  bid  nie  tell. 
For  Heaven  shall  ratify  what  they  reveal : 

"  A  chosen  bride  shall  in  thy  arms  be  plac'd. 
With  all  th'  attractive  channs  of  beauty  grac'd. 
Whose  wit  and  virtue  shall  thy  own  express, 
Distinguished  only  by  tlieir  softer  dresM: 
Thy  greatness  she,  or  thy  retreat,  shall  shan* ; 
Sweeten  trau()uiUity,  or  soften  care ;    ■ 
Fler  smiles  the  taste  of  every  joy  sliall  raise, 
Aud  ad<l  new  pleasure  to  reuown  and  praise ; 
Till  chami'd  yuxi  own  the  truth  my  ven«e  would  prove, 
That  happiues;;  i^  near  pilled  to  luve." 
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VERSES 

TO  BE  WRmXH  UNDER  A  PICTURE  OF  MR.  POTKTZ. 

Such  is  thy  form,  O  Po3mtz,  but  who  shall  find 
A  hand,  or  colours,  to  express  thy  mind  ? 
A  mhid  unmov'd  by  every  vulgar  fear. 
In  a  false  world  that  dares  to  be  sincere ; 
Wise  without  art;  without  ambition  great; 
Though  firm,  yet  pliant;  active,  though  sedate; 
With  all  the  richest  stores  of  learning  fraught. 
Yet  better  still  by  native  prudence  taught ; 
That,  fond  the  griefii  of  tlie  distrcst  to  heal, 
Can  pity  frailties  it  could  never  feel ; 
That,  when  Misfortune  sued,  ne'er  sought  to  know 
What  sect,  what  party,  whether  friend  or  foe ; 
That,  fix'd  on  equal  virtue's  temperate  laws, 
Despises  calumny,  and  shuns  applause  : 
That,  to  its  own  perfections  singly  blind. 
Would  for  another  think  this  praise  designed. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  MR.  POPE. 

FROM  ROME,  1730. 

Immortal  bard  !  for  whom  each  Muse  has  wove 

The  fairest  garlands  of  th'  Aonian  grove ; 

Preserved  our  drooping  genius  to  restore. 

When  Addison  and  Congreve  are  no  more ; 

After  so  many  stars  extinct  in  night, 

The  darkened  age's  last  remaining  light ! 

To  thee  from  Latian  realms  this  verse  is  writ, 

Inspired  by  memory  of  ancient  wit; 

For  now  no  more  these  climes  their  influence  boast, 

Fall'n  is  their  glory,  and  their  virtue  lost; 

From  tyrants,  and  from  priests,  tlie  Muses  fly, 

Daughters  of  Reason  and  of  Liberty  ! 

Nor  Baie  now  nor  Umbria's  plain  they  love, 

Nor  on  the  banks  of  Nar  or  Mincio  rove ; 

To  Thames*s  flowery  borders  they  retire, 

And  kindle  in  thy  breast  the  Roman  fire. 

So  in  the  shades,  where,  cheer'd  with  summer  rays. 

Melodious  linnets  warbled  sprightly  lays, 

Soon  as  the  faded,  falling  leaves  complain 

Of  gloomy  Winter^s  unauspicious  reign, 

No  tonefid  voice  is  heard  of  joy  or  love, 

But  mournful  silence  saddens  all  the  grove. 

Unhappy  Italy !  whose  alter'd  state 
Has  felt  the  worst  severity  of  Fate : 
Not  that  ba/barian  hands  her  fasces  broke. 
And  bowM  her  haughty  neck  beneath  their  yoke; 
N<Mr  that  her  palaces  to  earth  are  thrown, 
Her  cities  desert,  and  her  fields  unsown ; 
But  that  her  ancient  spirit  is  decay'd, 
That  sacred  Wisdom  from  her  bounds  is  fled  ; 
Tliat  there  the  source  of  science  flows  no  more. 
Whence  its  rich  streams  supplied  the  world  before. 

Illustrious  names !  that  once  in  lAtium  shin'd, 
3om  to  instruct  and  to  command  mankind  ; 
Chiefs,  by  whose  virtue  mighty  Rome  was  rais'd. 
And  poets,  who  those  chiefs  sublimely  prais'd; 
Oft  I  the  traces  you  have  left  explore, 
Your  ashes  visit,  and  your  urns  adore; 
Oft  kiss,  with  lips  devout,  some  mouldering  stone. 
With  ivy*s  venerable  shade  o'ergrown ; 
Those  horrid  ruins  better  picas'd  to  see 
Ulan  all  the  pomp  of  modem  luxury* 


As  late  on  Virgil's  tomb  firesh  floiren  I  strow'd. 
While  with  th'  inspiring  Muse  my  bosom  glow*d, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  bajrs,  my  ravish'd  eyes 
Beheld  the  poet's  awful  form  arise : 

*'  Stranger,''  he  said,  <*  whose  pious  band  has  paid 
Hiese  grateful  rites  to  my  attentive  shade. 
When  thou  shalt  breathe  thy  happy  native  air. 
To  Pope  this  message  from  his  master  bear : 

'*  Great  bard,  whose  numbers  I  m3rself  inspire, 
To  whom  I  gave  my  own  harmonious  lyre. 
If,  high  exalted  on  the  throne  of  wit. 
Near  me  and  Homer  thou  aspire  to  sit. 
No  more  let  meaner  satire  dim  the  rays 
That  flow  majestic  from  thy  nobler  bays ; 
In  all  the  flowery  paths  of  Pindus  stray, 
But  shun  that  thorny,  that  unpleasing  way ; 
Nor,  when  each  soft  engaging  Muse  is  thhie. 
Address  the  least  attractive  of  the  Nine. 

"  Of  thee  more  worthy  were  thy  task,  to  raise 
A  lasting  column  to  thy  country's  praise ; 
To  sing  the  land,  which  yet  alone  can  boiast 
That  liberty  corrupted  Rome  has  lost ; 
Where  Science  in  the  arms  of  Peace  Is  laid. 
And  plants  her  palm  beneath  the  olive's  shade. 
Such  was  the  theme  for  which  my  lyre  I  strung. 
Such  was  the  people  whose  exploits  I  sung ; 
Brave,  yet  refln'd,  for  arms  and  arts  renown'd. 
With  different  bays  by  Mars  and  Phoebus  crown'd ; 
Dauntless  opposers  of  tyrannic  sway. 
But  pleas'd  a  mild  Augustus  to  obey. 

"  If  these  commands  submissive  thou  rccelv^ 
Immortal  and  unblam'd  thy  name  shall  live, 
Enxy  to  black  Cocjrtus  shall  retire ; 
And  howl  with  furies  in  tormenting  fire  ; 
Approving  Time  shall  consecrate  thy  lays. 
And  join  the  patriot's  to  the  poet's  praise." 


TO  LORD  HERVEY, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1730.       FROM  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia :  uavibus  atque 
Quadrigispetinuisbcne  vivcre:  quod  petis,  hie  est ; 
Est  ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.     I  lor. 

Favourffs  of  Venus  and  the  tuneful  Nine, 
PoUio,  by  Nature  fonn'd  in  courts  to  shine, 
Wilt  thou  once  more  a  kind  attention  lend, 
To  thy  long  absent  and  forgotten  friend  ; 
Who,  after  seas  and  mountains  wander*d  o'er, 
Retum'd  at  length  to  his  own  native  shore, 
From  all  that's  gay  rctir'd,  and  all  that's  great. 
Beneath  the  shades  of  his  paternal  seat. 
Has  found  that  happiness  he  sought  in  vain 
On  the  fam'd  banks  of  Tiber  and  of  Sehae  ? 
'Tis  not  to  view  the  weli-proportion'd  pile. 
The  charms  of  Titian's  and  of  Raphael's  style ; 
At  soft  Italian  sounds  to  melt  away ; 
Or  in  the  fragrant  groves  of  myrtle  stray ; 
That  lulls  the  tumults  of  the  soul  to  rest. 
Or  makes  the  fond  posseteor  truly  blest 
In  our  own  breasts  the  source  of  pleasure  lies, 
Still  open,  and  still  flowing'to  the  wise ; 
Not  forc'd  by  toilsome  art  and  wild  desire 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  Nature  to  aspire. 
But,  in  its  proper  channels  gliding  fair  ; 
A  common  benefit,  which  all  may  share- 
Yet  half  f.iankind  this  easy  good  disdain. 
Nor  relish  happiness  unbought  by  pain ;     [is  vain. 
False  is  their  taste  of  bliss,  and  thence  their  search 
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So  idle,  yet  lo  mtlesi,  are  our  minds. 
We  climA)  the  Alps,  and  brave  the  raging  winds ; 
Throagh  various  toils  to  seek  content  we  roam. 
Which  with  bat  thinking  rit^hl  were  ours  at  home. 
For  not  the  ceaselos  change  of  stiifted  place 
Caa  from  the  heart  a  settled  grief  erase. 
Nor  can  the  purer  balm  of  foreign  air 
Heal  the  distempered  mind  of  ai'hing  care. 
The  wretch,  Vy  wild  impatience  driven  to  ro\'C, 
Text  with  the  pangs  of  ill-requited  lo\c, 
?rr>ra  Pole  to  Pole  the  fatal  arrow  boars, 
Whose  rooted  point  his  bleecding  bosom  tears ; 
With  equal  pain  each  different  clime  he  tries, 
And  is  himself  that  torment  which  he  flics. 

For  how  should  ills,  which  from  our  passions  flow. 
Be  chang'd  by  Afric's  heat,  or  Russians  sik)w  ? 
Or  how  can  aught  but  powerful  reason  cure 
What  from  unthinkini?  follv  we  endure  ? 
Happy  is  he,  and  he  alone,  who  knows 
His  heart's  uneasy  discord  to  compose ; 
In  generous  love  of  others'  pood,  to  find 
The  sweetest  pleasures  of  the  social  mind; 
To  bound  his  wishes  in  their  pnrper  sphere ; 
To  nourish  pleasing  hope,  and  conquer  anxious  fear: 
This  was  the  wisdom  ancient  sages  taught, 
This  was  the  sovereign  good  they  justly  sought  j 
This  to  no  place  or  climate  is  confinM, 
But  the  free  native  produce  of  the  mind. 

N'or  think,  my  lord,  that  courts  to  you  deny 
Thf  useful  practice  of  philosophy: 
HvA^ce,  the  wisest  of  the  tuneful  choir. 
Not  always  chose  from  greatness  to  retire  ; 
Bat,  in  the  palace  of  Augustus,  knew 
The  same  unerring  maxims  to  pursue, 
^Vich,  in  the  Sabine  or  the  Velian  shade, 
Hl«  rtudy  and  his  happiness  he  made. 

May  you,  my  friend,  by  his  example  taught, 
View  all  the  ijiddy  scene  with  sober  thought ; 
Codazzled  every  glittering  folly  see, 
And  in  the  midst  of  slavish  forms  be  free ; 
In  it*,  own  centre  keep  your  steady  mind, 
1^  Prudence  guide  you,  but  let  Honour  bind. 
In  show,  in  manners,  act  the  courtier's  part, 
But  be  a  country  gentleman  at  heart. 
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The  counsels  of  a  friend,  Belinda,  hear. 
Too  nmcrhly  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear, 
Vnlike  the  flatteries  of  a  lover's  pen, 
Such  tniths  as  women  seldom  Icam  from  men. 
Nor  think  I  praise  you  ill,  when  thus  I  show 
^T»at  female  vatiity  might  fear  to  know. 
Some  merit's  mine,  to  d.-ire  to  be  sincere; 
But  d^reater  your*s,  sincerity  to  bear. 

Hard  is  the  fortune  that  your  sex  attends ; 
^omen,  like  princes,  find  ftrw  real  friends: 
All  who  approach  them  their  own  ends  pursue; 
^f.n  and  ministers  are  seldom  tnie. 
Hence  oft  from  Reason  heedless  Beauty  strays, 
And  th»:  moct  tnuted  guide  the  most  l)etray8. 
Hence,  by  food  dreams  of  fancied  power  amus'd, 
^Tien  most  ye  tyrannise,  you  *re  moBt  abus'd. 

^Tiat  is  your  sex's  earliest,  latest  care,        •  ") 
Your  heart's  supreme  ambition  ?— To  be  fhir.  ' 
Fw  this,  the  toilet  every  thought  employs, 
HcQce  ail  th«  toils  of  dresi,  and  all  the  joys^ 


For  this,  hands,  lips,  and  ey68,  are  put  to  school. 

And  each  instructed  feature  has  its  rule : 

And  yet  how  few  have  learnt,  when  this  is  given, 

Not  to  disgrace  the  partial  boon  of  Heaven! 

How  few  uitli  all  their  pride  of  form  can  move  ! 

flow  few  arc  lovely,  that  are  made  for  love! 

Do  you,  my  fair,  eudeavour  to  possess 

An  cl('^ance  of  mind  as  well  as  dress ; 

I>e  that  your  ornament,  and  know  to  please 

By  crracefid  NatuR»'s  unaffected  eas<'.. 

Nor  make  to  dangerous  wit  a  vain  pretence. 
But  wisely  rt^st  content  with  modest  sense ; 
For  wit,  like  wine,  intoxicates  the  brain, 
Too  stnmg  for  feeble  woman  to  sustain : 
Of  those  ^ho  claim  it  more  than  half  have  none; 
And  half  of  those  who  have  it  are  undone. 

Be  still  superior  to  your  sex's  arts, 
Nor  think  dishonesty  a  proof  of  parts : 
For  you,  the  plainest  is  the  wisest  rule: 
A  cunnins  xvoman  is  a  knavish  fool, 

B<»  gowl  yourself,  nor  think  another's  shame 
Can  raise  your  merit,  or  adorn  your  fame. 
Pnides  mil  at  whores,  as  statesmen  in  disgrace 
jVt  mini>tCTS,  because  they  wish  their  place. 
Virtue  is  amiable,  mild,  serene; 
Without,  all  beauty ;  and  all  peace  within : 
TIk;  h<.)iio\ir  of  a  prude  is  rage  and  storm, 
'Tis  uglin(";s  in  its  most  frightful  form. 
FifTceiy  it  stands,  defying  gods  and  men. 
As  tiery  monsters  guard  a  giant's  den. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great: 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat : 
Her  faire„st  virtues  fly  from  public  sight, 
Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light 

To  roughtT  man  Ambition's  task  resign : 
'Tis  ours  in  senates  or  in  courts  to  shine; 
To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state, 
Or  dare  the  rage  of  Euvy,  and  be  great. 
One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  move. 
Til'  important  business  of  your  life  is  love ; 
To  this  great  )K>int  direct  your  constant  aim. 
This  makes  your  happiness,  and  this  your  fame. 

Be  never  cool  resen'e  with  passion  join'd ; 
With  caution  choohc ;  but  then  be  fondly  kind. 
The  selfish  heart,  that  but  by  halves  is  given, 
Shall  find  no  place  in  Love's  delightfiil  Heaven  ; 
Here  sweet  extremes  alone  can  truly  bless : 
The  virtue  of  a  lover  is  excess. 

A  maid  unask'd  may  own  a  well-plac'd  flame ; 
Not  loving //>*/,  but  loving  xcrong,  is  shame 

Contemn  the  little  pride  of  giving  pain. 
Nor  think  that  conquest  justifies  disdain. 
Short  is  the  period  of  ins\dting  ]>ower: 
OtVendod  Cnpid  finds  his  vengeful  hour; 
Soon  will  resume  the  empire  which  he  gave, 
And  soon  the  tyrant  shall  become  the  slave. 

Blest  is  the  maid,  and  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  poss<'st, 
Fet^ls  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost. 
And  asks  no  power  but  that  of  pleasing  most : 
Hers  is  the  bliss,  iu  just  return,  to  prove 
The  honest  warmth  of  undissemble<l  love; 
For  her,  inconstant  man  might  cease  to  ranjje, 
And  gratitude  forbid  desire  to  change. 

But,  lest  harsh  (>are  the  lover's  peace  deiitroy, 
And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  joy, 
I-et  Rtmson  teach  what  Passion  fain  would  liide. 
That  Hymens  ban<ls  by  Prudence  should  be  tied, 
Venus  in  vain  the  wedded  pair  would  crown. 
If  angry  Fortune  on  their  union  frpvm : 
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Soon  will  the  flattering  dream  of  him  be  o'er, 
And  cloy'd  imagination  cheat  no  more. 
Then,  waking  to  the  sense  of  lasting  pain» 
With  mutual  tean  the  nuptial  couch  they  i^tain ; 
And  that  fond  love^  which  should  alTord  relief, 
Does  but  increase  the  anguish  of  their  grief: 
While  both  could  easier  their  own  sorrows  bear^ 
Than  the  sad  knowledge  of  each  other's  care. 

Yet  may  yon  rather  feel  that  virtuous  pain. 
Than  sell  your  violated  charms  for  gain ; 
Than  wed  the  wretch  whom  you  despise  or  hate. 
For  the  vain  glare  of  useless  wealth  or  state. 
The  most  abandoned  prostitutes  are  they. 
Who  not  to  love,  but  avarice,  fall  a  prey : 
Nor  aught  avails  the  specious  name  of  xclfe  ; 
A  maid  so  wedded  is  a  whore  for  i{fe,  [vcn 

Ev^  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  favouring  Hea- 
Has  equal  love  and  easy  fortune  given, 
Thmk  not,  the  husband  gain'd,  that  all  is  done : 
The  prize  of  happiness  most  still  be  won : 
And  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cott. 
The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost ; 
The  Graces  might  alone  his  heart  aUure  ; 
They  and  the  Virtues  meetinfr  must  secure. 

Let  ev*n  your  prudence  wear  the  pleasing  dress 
Of  e^re  for  hhn,  and  anxious  tenderness. 
From  kind  concern  about  his  weal  or  woe, 
Let  each  domestic  duty  seem  to  flow. 
The  household  sceptre  if  he  bids  you  bear. 
Make  it  your  pride  his  servant  to  appear : 
Endearing  thus  the  common  acts  of  life. 
The  mistrets  still  shall  charm  him  in  the  wife  ; 
And  wrinkled  age  shall  unobserved  come  on. 
Before  his  eye  perceives  one  beauty  gone : 
Ev'n  o'er  your  cold,  your  ever-sacred  um,  . 
His  constant  flame,  shall  unextinguished  burn. 

Thus  I,  Belinda,  would  your  charms  improve. 
And  form  your  heart  to  all  the  arts  of  love. 
Tlie  task  were  harder,  to  secure  my  own 
Against  the  power  of  those  already  known: 
For  well  you  twist  the  secret  chains  that  bind 
M^th  gentle  force  the  captivated  mmd, 
Skill'd  every  soft  attraction  to  employ, 
F'Bch  flattering  ho|>e,  and  each  alluring  joy. 
I  own  your  genius ;  and  from  you  receive 
The  rules  of  pleasing,  which  to  yuu  I  give. 


SOSO. 
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When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears, 
Aw'd  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
I  would  approach,  but  dare  not  move: 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  tliis  be  love } 

Whene'er  she  speaks,  my  ravish'd  ear 
No  other  voice  but  her^s  can  hear. 
No  other  wit  but  her's  approve : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love  ? 

If  she  some  other  youth  commend. 
Though  1  was  once  his  fondest  friend. 
His  instant  enemy  I  prove : 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love  ? 

When  she  is  absent,  I  do  more 
I^ght  in  aU  that  pleas'd  before. 


The  clearest  spring,  &e  shadiest  grove  t 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love  ? 

When,  fond  of  power,  of  beauty  vain^ 
Her  nets  she  spread-  for  every  swain, 
I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove: 
Tell  mc,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love } 


SONG. 
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Tub  heavy  hours  are  almost  past 
That  part  my  love  and  me : 

My  longiuji^  eyes  may  hope  at  last 
Their  only  wish  to  see. 

But  how,  my  Delia,  will  jou  meet 
The  mau  you  *ve  lost  so  long  ? 

Will  love  in  all  your  pulses  beat. 
And  tremble  on  your  tongue  } 

Will  you  in  every  look  declare 
Your  heart  is  still  the  same ; 

And  heal  each  idly-anxious  care 
Our  fears  in  absence  frame  ? 

Thus,  Delia,  thus  I  paint  the  scene. 
When  shortly  we  shall  meet; 

And  try  what  yet  remains  between 
Of  loitering  time  to  cheat. 

But,  if  the  dream  that  soothes  my  mind 
Shall  false  and  groundless  prove; 

If  I  am  doomM  at  length  to  find 
You  have  forgot  to  love: 

All  I  of  Venus  ask,  is  this; 

No  more  to  let  us  joiiii : 
But  grant  mc  here  the  flattering  bliss, 

To  die,  and  think  you  mine. 
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DAMON  AND  DELIA.    > 

IN  IMITATION  OF  HORACE  AND  LTDIA. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  VEAE  1732. 

DAMON. 

Tell  me,  my  Delia,  tell  me  why 
My  kindest^  fondest  looks  you  fly  ? 
What  means  this  cloud  upon  your  brow! 
Have  I  offended  ?  Tell  me  how !  — 
Some  change  has  happen'd  in  your  hear^ 
Some  rival  there  has  stol'n  a  part ; 
Reason  these  fears  may  disapprove: 
But  yet  I  fear,  because  I  love. 

DELIA. 

First  tell  me,  Damon,  why  to  day 

At  Behidera's  feet  you  lay  ? 

Why  with  such  warmth  her  charms  yon  praii 

And  every  trifling  beauty  raised. 

As  if  you  meant  to  let  me  see 

Your  flattery  is  not  all  for  me } 

Alas !  too  well  your  sex  I  knew, 

Nor  was  so  weak  to  think  you  tiuer 
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ly  la1<ehood  to  upbraid, 
own  ovders  I  ohey'd ; 
•  try,  by  this  deceit, 
of  th€  world  to  cheat, 
leoeath  another  name, 
of  our  mutual  flame. 

DELIA. 

UT  prudence  1  confcw, 

wish  it  had  been  lem;^ 
le  liner's  part  you  play'd, 
ttuch  art  your  court  you  made^ 
D  onir  art,  vour  eye^ 

have  join'd  in  the  disguise. 

DAMOM. 

!  thus  idly  to  molest 
TK^less  fears  thy  virgin  breast 
s  at  fancied  wrongs  you  grieve, 
eal  pain  you  give. 

VBLIA. 

ell  I  might  your  troth  distrust, 
\  heart  believes  you  just : 
is  faith  may  disapprove; 
eve,  because  1  l^e. 


ODE. 
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0  primavera  gfioventu  del  anno.) 

wmfTTaw  ABtOAO  in  1729. 

f  Uooraing  flowers  and  gay  desires, 
of  the  tender  year,  delightful  Spring, 
approach,  inspired  with  equal  fires, 
Dorous  nightingale  and  poet  sing  ! 

rt  thou  return,  but  not  with  thee 

1  the  smiling  hours  I  once  possest; 
thou  bring'st  to  others,  but  to  me 

d  remembrance  that  I  once  was  blest. 

xl  charms,  which  Winter  snatch*d  away, 
'd  in  all  their  former  lustre  shine; 
DO  more  shall  hapless  I  be  gay, 
nr  the  vernal  joys  that  have  been  mine. 

ionets  sing,  though  flowers  adorn  the  green, 
h  on  their  wings  soft  Zephyrs  fragrance  bear: 

the  music,  joyless  is  the  scene, 
iour  fiunt :  for  Delia  is  not  there. 

B  and  cold  I  feel  the  genial  Sun, 
thee  while  absent  I  in  esnle  rove ; 
riy  presence,  fairest  light,  alone 
arm  my  heart  to  gladness  and  to  love. 
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ers  heap  of  wealth  a  shining  store, 
ich  panetsing,  labour  still  for  more; 
n,  discpoieted  with  dire  alarms, 
o  wm  a  daoforoat  flkne  in  anu: 
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Me  tranquil  poverty  shall  lull  to  rest. 

Humbly  secure,  and  indolently  blest; 

WarmM  by  the  blaze  of  my  own  cheerful  hearth, 

r  11  waste  the  wintry  hours  in  social  mirth ; 

In  summer  plcas'd  attend  to  harvest  toils. 

In  autumn  press  the  vineyard*?  purple  spoils. 

And  oft  to  Delia  in  my  bo*iora  bear 

Some  kid,  or  lamb,  fhat  wants  its  mother's  care : 

With  her  I  *11  celebrafc  each  gladsome  day. 

When  swains  their  sportive  rites  to  Bacchus  pay : 

With  her  new  milk  on  Pales'  altar  pour, 

And  deck  with  ripen'd  fmits  Pomona's  bower. 

At  night,  how  sooth* ng  would  it  be  to  hear, 

Safe  in  her  arms,  the  tempest  h(.wling  near ; 

Or,  while  the  wintry  clouds  the-r  deluge  pour, 

Slumber,  assisted  by  the  beating  shower! 

Ah  I  how  much  happier,  than  the  fool  who  braves, 

In  search  of  wealth,  the  black  tempestuous  waves! 

While  I,  contented  with  my  little  store. 

In  tedious  voyage  seek  no  distant  shore ; 

I  But,  idly  lolling  on  some  shady  scat. 
Near  cooling  fountains  shun  the  dosr-star's  heat: 
For  what  reward  so  rich  could  Fortune  give. 
That  I  by  absence  should  my  Delia  grieve  ? 
Let  jjreat  Messalla  sh'me  in  martial  toils. 
And  grace  his  palace  with  triumphal  spoils ; 
Me  Beauty  holds,  in  strong  though  gentle  chains, 
Far  from  tumultuous  war  and  du^Jty  plains. 
With  thee,  my  love,  to  pass  my  tranquil  days. 
How  would  I  slight  Ambition's  painful  praise ! 
How  would  I  joy  with  thee,  my  Ime,  to  yoke 

I  The  ox,  and  feed  my  solitary  flock ! 
On  thy  soft  breast  might  I  but  lean  my  head. 
How  downy  should  I  think  the  woodland  bed ! 
The  wretch,  who  sleeps  not  by  his  fair-one> 
side. 
Detests  the  gilded  couch's  useless  pride, 
Nor  knows  his  weary  weeping  eyes  tu  close, 
Though  murmuring  rills  invite  him  to  repose. 
Hani  were  his  heart,  who  thee,  my  fair,  could  leave 
For  all  the  honours  prosperous  war  can  give ; 
Though  through  the  vanquished  East  he  spread  his 

fame, 
And  Parthian  tyrants  tremble  at  his  name; 
Though,  bright  in  arms,  while  ho«ts  around  him  bleed, 
With  martial  pride  he  prest  his  foaming  steed. 
No  pomps  like  these  my  humble  vows  require ; 
With  thee  I  '11  live,  and  in  thy  arms  expire^ 
Thee  may  my  closing  eyes  in  death  behold! 
Thee  mav  my  faultering  hand  yet  strive  to  hold  I 
Then,  Delia,  then,  thy  heart  will  melt  in  woe. 
Then  o'er  my  breathless  clay  thy  tears  will  flow; 
Thy  tears  will  flow,  for  crentle  is  thy  mind. 
Nor  dost  thou  think  it  weakimss  to  be  kind. 
But,  ah  !  fair  mourner,  I  conjure  thee,  spare 
Thy  heaving  breasts  and  loose  dishevcll'd  hair : 
Wound  not  thy  form ;  lest  on  th'  Elysian  coast 
Thy  anguish  should  disturb  my  peaceful  ghost. 

But  liow  nor  death  nor  parting  should  employ' 
Our  sprightly  thoughts,  or  damp  ./ur  bridal  joy  : 
We  Ml  live,  my  Delia ;  and  from  life  remove 
All  care,  all  business,  but  delightful  love. 
Old  age  in  vain  those  pleasures  would  retrieve 
Which  youth  alone  can  taste,  alone  can  give : 
Then  let  us  snatch  the  moment  to  be  b'est, 
Tliis  hour  is  Love's — be  Fortune's  all  the  rest 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAft  1739. 

Sat,  Myra,  why  is  gentle  love 

A  stranger  to  that  mind, 
Which  pity  and  esteem  can  move. 

Which  can  be  just  and  kind  ? 

Is  it,  because  you  fear  to  share 

The  ills  that  love  molest ; 
The  jealous  doubt,  the  tender  care, 

That  rack  the  amorous  breast  ? 

Alas !  by  some  degree  of  woe 
We  every  bliss  must  gain : 

Tlie  heart  can  ne*er  a  transport  know^ 
That  never  feels  a  pain* 


LYTTELTON'S  POEMS. 

'  To  both,  from  courts  and  all  their  stato^ 

Eager  I  fly,  to  prove 
Jo3r8  far  above  a  courtier^s  fate^ 

Tranquillity  and  love.  * 


VERSES, 

WtrXTIN  AT  MR.  POPE*S  HOUSE  AT  TWICKSNBAlf,  WHICH 
BE  HAD  LIMT  TO  HES.  ORSVILLI. 

nr  AUGurr  1735. 

Go,  Thames,  and  tell  the  busy  town. 

Not  all  its  wealth  or  pride 
Could  tempt  me  from  the  charms  that  crown 

Thy  rural  flowery  side: 

Thy  flowery  side,  where  Pope  has  plac*d 

llie  Muses'  green  retreat. 
With  every  smile  of  Nature  graced, 

With  e\-ery  art  complete. 

But  now,  sweet  bard,  thy  heavenly  song 

Enchants  us  here  uo  more ; 
Their  darling  glory  lost  too  long 
t  Thy  once-lov*d  shades  deplore. 

Yet  still,  for  beauteous  Greville*s  sake. 

The  Muses  here  remain ; 
Greviile,  whose  eyes  have  power  to  make 

A  Pope  of  every  swain.      • 


EPIGRAM. 


Nome  without  hope  e*er  lov*d  the  brightest  fair : 
But  Love  can  hope,  where  Reason  would  despair. 


TO  MR,  WEST,  AT  WICKHAMK 

WBITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1740. 

Fair  Nature's  sweet  simplicity. 

With  elegance  refin*d, 
Well  in  tliy  seat,  my  friend,  I  see. 

But  better  in  tliy  mind. 

'  Sae  the  Inscriptions  in  Mr.  West's  Poems. 


iX)  MISS  LUCY  FORTESCUE. 

Okce,  by  the  Muoe  alone  insphr'd 

I  sung  my  amorous  strains : 
No  serious  love  my  bosom  fir'd  ; 
Yet  every  tender  maid,  deceived. 
The  idly-mournful  tale  believ'd. 

And  wept  my  fancied  pains. 

But  Venus  now,  to  punish  me 

For  having,  feign'd  so  well, 
Has  made  my  heart  so  fond  of  thee^ 
That  not  the  whole  Aonian  choir 
Can  accents  soft  enough  inspire. 

Its  real  flame. to  telL 


TO  THE  SAME  ; 
wrrH  Hammond's  elegies. 

All  that  of  love  can  be  express'd. 
In  these  soft  numbers  see ; 

But,  Lucy,  would  you  know  the  rest, 
It  must  be  read  in  me. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

To  him  who  in  an  hour  must  die, 
Not  swifter  seems  that  hour  to  fly. 
Than  slow  the  minutes  seem  to  me, 
Which  keep  me  from  the  sight  of  thee. 

Not  more  that  trembling  wretch  would  givc^ 

Another  day  or  year  to  live, 

Tliau  I  to  shorten  what  remains 

Of  that  long  hour  which  thee  detains. 

Oh !  come  to  my  impatient  arms. 

Oh !  come,  with  all  thy  heavenly  charms, 

At  once  to  justify  and  pay 

The  pain  I  feel  from  this  delay. 


TO  THE  ftAMB. 

To  ease  my  troubled  mind  of  anxious  care, 
Last  night  the  secret  casket  I  explored. 

Where  all  the  letters  of  my  absent  fisiir 
His  richest  treasure  careful  love  had  stor'd 

In  every  word  a  magic  spell  I  found 
Of  power  to  charm  each  busy  thought  to  f 

Though  every  word  increas'd  the  tender  wou 
Of  fond  desire  still  throbbing  in  my  breast 

So  to  his  hoarded  gold  the  miser  steals, 
And  loses  every  sorrow  at  the  sight ; 

Yet  wishes  still  for  more,  nor  ever  feels 
Entire  ogateBtmealy  or  leciin 
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mM  I  !ote  thee,  my  too  lovely  maid, 
St  thoQ  forget  thy  heart  was  ever  mine, 
t  thy  letters  should  the  change  upbraid ; 
md  eacli  dear  memorial  shall  resign : 

kind  word  shall  in  my  power  remain, 
ofnl  witness  of  reproach  to  thee ; 

my  heart  should  still  their  sense  retain, 
eart  shall  break,  to  leave  thee  wholly  free. 


A  PRATER  TO  YENU8. 
m  Bm  TIM  PL!  AT  VTOW, 

TO  TUB  lAMI. 

DOS,  whose  delightful  shrine  surveys 
mt  reflected  in  the  silver  lake, 
lunbie  offerings,  which  thy  servant  pays, 
flowers,  and  myrtle  wreaths,  propitious  take. 

ly  love  exceeds  all  other  love, 
Lucy*s  charms  all  other  charms  excel, 
D  my  breast  each  soothing  hope  remove, 
Jiere  let  sad  Despair  for  ever  dwelL 

ly  soul  is  fillM  with  her  alone ; 
her  wish  nor  other  object  knows : 
ike  her,  goddess,  make  her  all  my  own, 
pve  my  trembling  heart  secure  repose ! 

ihfbl  spies  I  ask,  to  guard  her  charms, 
alls  of  brass,  no  steel-defended  door : 
er  but  once  within  my  circling  arms, 
I  turtsifort,  and  I  will  doubt  no  morek 


TO  THE  SAME. 

on  Bxa  lUAomo  wamt  of  tia 

mes's  bank,  a  gentle  youth 

y  tigh'd,  with  matchless  truth, 

when  he  sigh'd  in  rhyme; 

dy  maid  hn  flame  returned, 

dd  with  equal  warmth  have  buni*d, 

bat  she  bad  not  time. 

epair*d  with  eager  feet 
t  shades  his  fair  to  meet, 
hth  th'  accu6tom*d  lime : 
Id  have  fondly  met  him  there, 
I'd  with  kyve  each  tender  carCj 
hat  she  had  not  time. 

not  thus,  inconstant  maid  t 
ed  once,"  the  shepherd  said, 
em  lofe  was  in  its  prime  :*' 
v'd  to  bear  him  thus  complain ; 
lid  have  writ,  to  ease  his  pain, 
bet  she  had  not  time. 

a  yoa  act  to  cold  a  part  ? 

e  at  nune  has  chang*d  your  heart, 

e  be  Dot  a  crime.— 

I  OHiit  part  for  months,  for  years''^ 

Id  have  aaeirer'd  with  her  tcan, 

«fc  d»  iHid  ait  tiaab 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Your  shape,  your  lips,  your  eyes,  are  still  the  same. 
Still  the  bright  object  of  my  constant  flame ; 
But  where  is  now  the  tender  glance,  that  stole. 
With  gentle  sweetness,  my  enchanted  soul  ? 
Kind  fears,  impatient  wishes,  soft  desires. 
Each  melting  charm  that  love  alone  inspires^ 
These,  these  are  lost  j  and  I  behold  ro  more 
The  maid  my  heart  delighted  to  adore. 
Yet,  still  unchanged,  still  doating  to  excess, 
I  ought,  but  dare  not  try,  to  love  you  less  ; 
Weakly  I  grieve,  impitied  1  complain ; 
But  not  unpunished  shall  your  change  remain ; 
For  you,  cold  maid,  whom  no  complaints  can  move. 
Were  far  more  blest,  when  you  like  me  could  love. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Wh^  I  think  on  your  truth,  1  donbt  you  no  more, 
I  blame  all  the  fears  I  gave  way  to  before : 
I  say  to  my  heart,  "  Be  at  rest,  and  believe 
That  whom  once  she  has  chosen  she  never  will 
leave." 

But,  ah  f  when  I  think  on  each  ravishing  grace 
That  plays  in  the  smiles  of  that  heavenly  fhce  ; 
My  heart  beats  again ;  I  again  apprehend 
Some  fortunate  rival  in  every  friend. 

These  painfiil  suspicions  3rou  cannot  remove, 
Since  you  neither  can  lessen  your  charms  nor  my 

love; 
But  doubts  causM  by  passion  you  never  can  blame ; 
For  they  are  not  ill  founded,  or  you  feel  the  sameb 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Wrm  A  MSW  WATCH. 

Wrm  me  while  present  may  thy  lovely  eyes 
Be  never  tum'd  upon  this  golden  toy : 

Think  every  pleasing  hour  too  swiftly  flics ; 
And  measure  time,  by  joy  succeeding  joy  ! 

But  when  the  cares  that  interrupt  our  bliss 
To  me  not  always  will  thy  sight  allow ; 

Then  ofl  with  kind  impatience  look  on  this, 
Then  every  minute  count— as  I  do  now. 


▲N  IRREGULAR  ODE. 

WinrXN  AT  WICKUAM  IN  1746. 
TOTHBSAMB. 

Ya  sylvan  scenes  with  artless  beauty  gay. 
Ye  gentle  shades  of  Wickham,  say. 

What  is  the  charm  that  each  successive  year, 
Which  sees  me  with  my  Lucy  here, 
Can  thu9  to  my  transported  heart 

A  sense  of  joy  ufdMt  before,  impart  f 
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b  it  glad  Siimtner's  balmy  breath,  that  blows 
From  the  fair  jasmine  and  the  bloshing  rose  ? 
Her  balmy  breath,  and  all  her  blooming  store 

Of  niral  bliss,  was  here  b'lfore : 
Oft  have  I  met  her  ou  tlu*  verdant  side 
Of  Norwood-hill,  and  in  the  yellow  meads, 
Where  Pan  the  dancing  <irares  leads, 
ArrayM  in  all  her  flowery  pride. 
No  sweeter  fragrance  now  the  gardens  yield. 
No  bnght«nr  colours  paiut  th'  enamel'd  field. 

Is  it  to  Love  these  new  delights  I  owe  ? 
Four  times  has  the  revolving  Sun 

His  annual  circle  through  the  zodiac  run ; 
Since  all  that  Love*s  indulgent  power 
On  favoured  mortals  can  bestow, 

Was  given  to  me  in  this  auspicious  bower. 

Here  first  my  Lucy,  sweet  in  virgin  charms. 

Was  yielded  to  my  longing  arms ; 

And  round  our  nuptial  bed. 
Hovering  with  purple  wings,  th*  Idalian  boy 
Shook  from  his  radiant  torch  the  blissful  fires 

Of  innocent  desires, 
Wliile  Venus  scattered  myrtles  o*er  her  head. 

Whence  then  this  strange  increase  of  joy  ? 
He^  only  he,  can  t^ll,  who,  matchM  like  me, 
(If  such  another  happy  man  there  be) 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried 
How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  THE  SAME  LADY. 

A  MONODY.     A.  D.  1747. 

Ipse  cav&  solans  Kgrnm  tostudine  amorem,  ^ . 
Te  dulcis  coiijux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum,  «  v  ' 
Te  venieote  die,  te  dccedente  canebat.  '\  * 

At  length  escaped  from  every  human  eye. 

From  every  duty,  every  care, 
lliat  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a  share. 
Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  stream  to  dry ; 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embowering  shade, 
This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  sorrow  made, 
1  now  may  give  my  burden'd  heart  relief, 

And  pour  forth  all  my  stores  of  grief; 
Of  grief  surpassing  every  other  woe, 
Far  as  the  purest  bliss,  the  happiest  love 

Can  on  th*  ennobled  mind  bestow, 

Kxceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  gro$(>  desires,  iuelcgant  and  low. 

Ye  tufted  groves,  ye  gently-falling  rills. 

Ye  high  overshadowing  hills, 
•Ye  lawns  gay-smiling  with  eternal  green, 

Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  seen  I 
But  never  shall  you  now  behold  her  more : 

Nor  will  she  now  with  fond  delight 
And  tartc  refin*d  your  rural  charms  explore. 
Closed  are  those  beauteous  oyes  in  endless  night, 
Those  beauteous  eyes  where  beaming  us'd  to  shine 
Reason's  pure  light  and  Virtue's  spark  divine. 

Oft  would  the  Dryads  of  these  woods  rejoice 
To  hear  her  heavenly  voice  j 


For  her  despising,  when  she  deigoM  to  sing. 
The  sweetest  songsters  of  the  spring : 

The  woodlark  and  the  linnet  pleas'd  no  mor 
The  nightingale  was  mute. 
And  every  shepherd's  flute 
Was  cast  in  silent  scorn  away. 

While  all  attended  to  her  sweeter  lay. 

Ye  larks  and  linnets,  now  resume  your  songj 
And  thou,  melodious  Philomel, 
Again  thy  plaintive  story  trll ; 

For  Death  has  stopt  that  tuneful  tongce, 
Whose  music  could  alone  your  warbling  notes  e: 

In  vain  I  look  around 
O'er  all  the  well-known  proimd. 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 
Where  oft  we  usM  to  walk, 
"^Tiere  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  Sun  go  down  the  sky; 
Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side. 
Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found : 
In  all  the  wide-stretch'd  prosjiect's  ample  bou: 
No  more  my  mournful  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics 

O  shades  of  Ilagley,  where  is  now  your  boast  ? 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost. 
You  she  preferred  to  all  the  gay  resorts 
Wbere  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine, 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Her  modest  beauties  shunn'd  the  public  eye : 

To  your  sequestered  dales 

And  flower  embroidered  vales 
From  an  admiring  world  she  chose  to  fly : 
With  Nature  there  retir'd,  and  Nature's  God^ 

The  silent  paths  of  wisdom  trod, 
And  banish'd  every  passion  from  her  breast. 

But  those,  the  gentlest  and  the  best, 
Whose  holy  flames  with  energy  dinne 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve, 
The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  love. 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawi 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lamps 
By  your  delighted  mother's  side. 
Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide  ? 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  ca 
To  every  virtu<i  would  have  form'd  your  yoi 
And   strcw'd  with  flowers  the  thorny  waj 
truth  ? 
O  loss  beyond  repair ! 
O  wretched  father  f  left  alone. 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  owr 
How  shall  thy  weaken'd  mind,  oppressed  with 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave. 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  o%e  ! 
Now  she,  alas !  is  gone. 
From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to  si 

Where  were  ye.  Muses,  when  relentless  I 

From  these  fond  arms  your  fair  disciple  t 

From  these  food  arms,  that  vainly  stro 

With  hapless  inefl'ectual  love 

To  guard  her  bo$K>m  from  the  mortal  bloi 

Could  not  your  favouring  power,   Ac 

maids, 

0)uld  not,  alas!  your  power  prolong  her  < 

For  whom  ao  oft  ia  these  inspiring  ihadei 
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Or  under  Camden's  moss-clad  mountains  hoar, 
You  opened  alt  your  sacred  store, 
Whate'er  your  ancient  sagres  taught. 
Your  ancient  bards  sublimely  thought. 
And  bade  her  raptur'd  breast  with  all  your  spirit 
glow? 

Nor  then  did  Pindus  or  Castalia*s  plain, 
Or  Aganippe^s  fount  your  steps  detain, 
Nor  in  the  Thespian  vallies  did  you  play; 

Nor  then  on  Mincio^s  bank ' 

Beset  with  osiers  dank, 
Nor  wh«*re  Clitumnus '  rolls  his  gentle  stream, 
Nor  where  througii  hanging  woods, 
Steep  Anio3  pouni  his  floods, 
Nor  yet  where  Meles  4  or  Uissus  *  stray. 

Ill  does  it  now  bescrem. 

That,  of  your  guardian  care  bereft. 
To  dire  disease  and  death  your  darling  should  be  left. 

Now  what  avails  it  that  in  early  bloom. 
When  light  fantastic  toys 
Are  all  her  sex^s  joys,  [Rome  ; 

With  you  she  searched  the  wit  of  Greece  and 
And  all  that  in  her  latter  days 
To  emulate  her  aucicnt  praise 
Italia's  happy  genius  could  produce; 
Or  what  the  Gallic  fire 
Bright  sparkling  could  inspire. 
By  all  the  Graces  tempered  and  refinM ; 
Or  what  in  Britain's  isle, 
Most  favoured  with  your  smile. 
The  powers  of  Reason  and  of  Fancy  joined 
To  fall  perfection  have  cun<(pir'd  to  raise  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  now  the  use 
Of  all  these  treasures  that  enrich'd  her  mind, 
To  black  Oblivion's  gloom  for  over  now  consigned. 

At  least,  ye  Nine,  her  spotless  name 

Tls  yours  from  death  to  save. 
And  in  the  temple  of  immortal  Fame 
VTith  golden  characters  her  worth  engrave. 

Gome  then,  ye  virgin  sisters,  come, 
And  strew  with  choicest  flowers  her  hallow'd  tomb : 
But  foremost  thou,  in  sable  vestment  clad. 

With  accents  sweet  and  sad, 
Tbon,  plaintive  Muse,  whom  o*er  his  Laura's  urn 

Unhappy  Petrarch  caird  to  mourn ; 
O  oome,  and  to  this  fairer  Laura  pay 
A  more  impassiou'd  tear,  a  more  pathetic  lay. 

Tell  how  each  beauty  of  her  mind  and  face 
Was  brigrhtenM  by  some  sweet  peculiar  grace ! 
Hoy  eloquent  in  every  look  (spoke ! 

Tbrougfa  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
Tell  bow  her  manners,  by  the  world  refin'd. 
Left  all  the  taint  of  modish  Vice  behind. 


*  The  Mintio  runs  by  Mantua,  the  birth  place 
of  VirjpL 

*  The  Clitumnus  is  a  river  of  Umbria,  the  resi- 
dence of  Propertius. 

*  The  Anio  runs  through  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  where 
Horace  had  a  villa. 

4  The  Meles  is  a  river  of  Ionia,  from  whence 
Homer,  supposed  to  be  bom  on  its  banks,  is  called 

Tbe  hmm  is  a  river  at  AUieni. 


And  made  each  charm  of  polishM  courts  agree 
'With  candid  Truth's  simplicity, 
And  uncomipted  Innocence  I 
Tell  how  to  more  than  manly  sense 

She  join'd  the  softening  influence 

Of  more  than  female  tenderness : 
How,   in  the  thoughtless  days  of  wealth   and 

joy. 
Which  oft  t!ie  care  of  others'  good  destroy, 
Her  kindly-melting  heart. 
To  every  want  and  every  woe, 
1  o  guilt  itself  when  in  distress, 
Tlie  balm  of  pity  would  impart, 
And  all  relief  that  bounty  could  tiestow  ! 
£v'n  for  the  kid  or  lamb  that  pour'd  its  life 
Ik<:neath  the  bloody  knife. 
Her  gentle  tears  would  fall, 
Tears  from  sweet  Virtue's  source,  benevolent  ia 
all. 

Not  only  good  and  kind, 
But  strung  and  elevated  was  her  mind : 

A  spirit  that  with  noble  pride 

Could  look  superior  dr>wn 

Ou  Fortune's  smile  or  frown ; 
Tl)at  could  without  regret  or  pain 
To  Virtue's  lowest  duty  sacrifice 
Or  Interest  or  Ambition's  highest  prize; 
That,  injur'd  or  offended,  never  tried 
Its  dli;uity  by  vcngtrance  to  maintain. 
But  by  magnanimous  disdain. 
A  wit  that,  tt^mperately  bright. 

With  inoITensive  light 

All  pleasing  shoue ;  nor  ever  past 
The  de<:ent  bounds  that  Wisfloni's  sober  hand. 
Anil  swct-t  Benevolence's  mild  command, 
And  bashful  Modesty,  before  it  cast. 
A  prudence  undeceiving,  undeceiv'd, 
That  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  bcliev'd. 
That  scom'd  uniust  Suspicion's  coward  fear. 
And  without  weakness  knew  to  be  sincere. 
Such  Lucy  was,  when,  in  her  fairest  days. 
Amidst  th'  acclaim  of  universal  praise. 

In  life's  and  glory's  freshest  bloom. 
Death  came  remorseless  on,  and  sunk  her  to  the 
tomb. 

So,  where  the  silent  streams  of  Liris  glide. 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  (Campania's  vale. 
When  now  the  wintry  tempests  all  are  fled. 
And  genial  Summer  breathes  her  gentle  gale. 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  beauteous  head: 
From  every  branch  the  balmy  flowerets  rise, 
Ou  every  bough  the  golden  fruits  are  seen; 
With  odours  sweet  it  fills  the  smiling  skies, 
The  wo(x]-nymphs  tend,  and  th'  Idalian  queen. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  sudden  bl;ist  from  Apenninus  blows, 
Cold  with  peri)ctnal  snows: 
The  tender  blighted  plant  shrinks  up  its  leaves,  and 
dies. 

Arise,  O  Petrarch,  from  th'  Elysian  bowers. 
With  never-fading  myrtles  twin'd, 
And  fragrant  with  ambrosial  flowers. 
Where  to  thy  I^nra  thou  again  art  join'd^ 
Arise,  and  hither  bring  the  silver  lyre, 

Tun'd  bv  thy  skitfnl  hand. 
To  the  soft  notes  of  elegant  desire, 

With  which  o'er  many  a  land 
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Was  spread  the  fkme  of  thy  disastrous  lore  |  . 
To  me  resign  the  vocal  shell. 
And  teach  my  sorrows  to  relate 
Their  melancholy  tale  so  well, 
As  may  ev'n  thinfcs  inanimate, 
I^agh  mountain  oaks  and  desert  rocks,  to  pity  move* 

What  were,  alas !  thy  woes  compared  to  mine  ? 
To  thee  thy  mistress  in  the  blissful  band 

Of  H3rmen  never  gave  her  hand ; 
The  joys  of  wedded  love  were  never  thine: 

In  thy  domestic  care 

She  never  bore  a  share. 

Nor  with  endearing  art 

Would  heal  thy  wounded  heart 
Of  every  secret  grief  that  festerM  there : 
Nor  did  her  fond  affection  on  the  bed 
Of  sickness  watch  thee,  and  thy  languid  head 
Whole  nii::hts  on  her  unwearied  arm  sustain, 

And  charm  away  the  sense  of  pa'm: 

Nor  did  she  crown  j^our  mutual  flame 
With  pledges  dear,  and  with  a  father's  tender  name. 

O  best  of  wiyes !  O  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  when  thy  vir^n  charms 

Were  yielded  to  my  arms. 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee  ? 
How  in  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown. 

Abandoned  and  alone. 
Without  my  sweet  companion  can  I  live  ? 

Wthout  thy  lovely  smile. 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toll. 
What  pleasures  now  can  paird  Ambition  give  ? 
Ev*n  the  delightful  sense  of  well<eam*d  praise, 
Unshar'd  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 

could  raise. 

For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succour  can  I  find  ? 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call  ? 
Support  me,  every  friend ; 
Your  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe. 
/  Alas !  each  friend  of  mine. 
My  dear  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow. 
.  My  books,  the  best  relief  . 
In  every  other  grief. 
Are  now  with  your  idea  sadden'd  all : 
Each  favourite  autlior  we  together  read 
My  tortur'd  memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of  Lucy 
dead. 

We  were  the  happiest  pair  of  human  kind: 
The  rolling  year  its  varying  course  perform'd. 

And  back  retum'd  again ; 
Another  and  another  smiling  came, 
And  saw  our  happiness  unchangM  remain : 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  Concord  did  our  wishes  bind : 

Our  studies,  pleasures,  taste,  the  same. 
O  fatal,  fotal  stroke. 
That  all  this  pleasing  fabric  Love  had  raised 

Of  rare  felicity. 
On  which  ev'n  wanton  Vice  with  envy  gazM, 
And  every  scheme  of  bliss  our  hearts  bad  form'd. 
With  soothing  hope,  (or  many  a  future  day, 

In  ouc  sad  moment  broke ! — 
Y^ly  O  faj  soqJ,  th^  rising  murmurs  stay; 


Nor  dare  the  all-wtse  Disposer  to  arrttigs 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree 
With  impious  grief  complain. 

That  all  thy  full  blown  joys  at  once  should  1 
Was  his  most  righteous  willf-and  be  that  will  ot 

Would  thy  fond  love  his  grace  to  her  coi 
And  in  these  low  abodes  of  sin  and  pain 

Her  pure  exalted  soul 
Unjustly  for  thy  partial  good  detain  ? 
No— -rather  strive  thy  grovelhig  mind  to 

TTp  to  that  unclouded  blaze. 
That  heavenly  radiance  of  eternal  light. 
In  which  enthroned  she  now  with  pity  se< 
How  frail,  how  insecure,  how  slight. 

Is  every  mortal  bliss; 
Ev*n  love  itself,  if  rising  by  degrees 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  tjiis  imperfect  staf 

Whose  fleeting  joys  so  soon  must  end. 
It  does  not  to  its  sovereign  good  ascend. 

Rise  then,  my  soul,  with  hope  elate. 
And  seek  those  regions  of  serene  delight, 
Wliose  peaceful  path  and  ever-open  gate 
No  feet  but  those  of  hardened  Guilt  shall 
There  Death  himself  thy  Lucy  shall  r-st 
There  yield  upall  his  power  ne'er  to  divide  you  i 


ON  THB  SAME  LADY. 

To  the 

Memory  of  Lucy  Lyttelton, 

Daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue  of  Filleigh 

In  the  county  of  Devon,  esq. 

Father  to  the  present  earl  of  Clinton, 

By  Lucy  his  wife. 

The  daughter  of  Matthew  lord  Aylmer, 

Who  departed  this  life  the  19th  of  Jan.  1T44 

Aged  twenty-nine, 

Having  employed  the  short  time  assigned 

her  here 
In  the  uniform  practice  of  religion  and  virt 

• 
Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  ey 

Though  meek,  magnanimo\is ;  thongh  witty, 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  inind, 
With  gentle  female  tenderness  combined. 
Her  speech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  Love, 
Her  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove ; 
Her  eloquence  was  sweeter  than  her  song, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  strong ; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  expressed 
Her  mind  was  Virtue  by  the  Graces  drcss'd. 


HORACE,    BOOK  IV.    ODE  IV, 

WRITTEN  AT  OXfORD  1723  '. 

Qualem  ministrum  fiilminis  alitem,  Jcc, 

As  the  wing'd  minister  of  thundering  Jovo, 
To  whom  he  gave  his  dreadful  bolts  to  bca 

Faithful  assistant  '  of  his  master's  love. 
King  of  the  wandering  nations  of  the  air, 

»  First  printed  with  Mv.  Wcst^s  translat 
Pindar.  See  the  preface  to  that  gent  lit 
pr»enis. 

*  In  the  rape  of  G^n^ede,  wlra  was  carr 
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Whai  htimj  bn&Km  IkmiM  the  rernsl  tkf. 
On  doubtful  pmioiit  left  his  parent  nest, 

b  slight  eMsyi  his  growihg  force  to  try. 
While  iaborn  courage  fiPd  his  generous  breast ; 


. 


Then,  darting  with  impetuous  fury  down. 
The  6ocks  he  slaughtered,  an  unpractised  foe; 

TSm  his  ripe  valour  to  perfection  grown 
The  scmly  make  and  crested  dragon  know : 

Or,  as  a  lion's  yoothful  progeny, 

Wean*d  from  his  savage  dam  and  milky  food, 
Hie  pazing  kid  beholds  with  fearful  eye. 

Doomed  first  to  stain  his  tender  fangs  in  blood : 

Swh  Dmsus,  ]roung  in  arms,  his  foes  beheld. 
The  Alpine  Rlueti,  long  unmatch'd  in  fight : 

So  verc  their  hearts  with  abject  terrour  qucird; 
So  sunk  their  haughty  spirit  at  the  sight. 

Tam'd  by  a  boy,  the  fierce  barbarians  find 
Hnv  guardian  Prudence  guides  the  youthful  flame, 

And  hov  great  C8Kar*s  fond  paternal  mind 
Each  generous  Nero  forms  to  early  fame ; 

Atiliant  son  springs  from  a  valiant  sire  : 
Hwir  race  by  mottle  sprightly  coursers  prove ; 

liorcan  the  warlike  eagle*s  active  fire 
I>egenerate  to  form  the  timorous  dove. 

Bot  sducation  can  the  genius  raise, 
Sad  wise  instructions  native  virtue  aid ; 

KobilitT  without  them  is  disgrace, 
And  honour  is  by  rice  to  a^ame  bctrayM. 

Iti  red  Metaurus,  stain*d  with  Punic  blood. 
Let  mighty  Asdrubal  subduc-d,  confess 

Hov  Boch  of  empire  and  of  fame  is  ow'd 
By  thee,  0  Rome,  tu  the  Neronian  race. 


Of  tkis  be  witness  that  auspicious  day, 
Whii'h,  after  a  long,  black,  tempestuous  night. 

First  smil*d  on  Latium  with  a  milder  ray,     [light. 
And  cbeer'd  our  drooping  hearts  witii  dawning 

Since  the  dire  African  with  wasteful  ire 
Rode  o*rr  the  ravag'd  towns  of  Italy ; 

Asthmugh  the  pine-trees  flics  the  raging  fire. 
Or  Eurus  o*er  the  vext  Sicilian  sea. 

From  this  bright  era,  from  this  prosperous  field. 
The  Roman  glory  dates  her  rising  power ; 

From  hence  *twas  given  her  conquering  sword  to 
wield. 
Raise  her  falVn  gods,  and  ruin*d  shrines  restore. 

This  Hannibal  at  length  despairing  spoke : 
"  Like  stags  to  ravenous  wolves  an  easy  prey, 

Our  feeble  arms  a  valiant  foe  provoke, 
^^liom  to  elude  and  'scape  were  victory: 

**  A  dauntlcH  nation,  that  from  Trojan  fires. 
Hostile  Ausonia,  to  thy  destinM  shore 

Her  gods,  her  infiaiit  sons,  and  aged  sires. 
Through  angry  seas  aud  adverse  tempests  bore : 

"  As  on  high  Algidas  the  sturdy  oak. 

Whose  spreading  boughs  the  axe's  sharpnev  feel. 
Improves  by  loss,  and,  thriving  with  the  stroke, 

i)nws  health  and  vigour  from  the  woundiug  steel. 

to  Jupiter  by  an  eagle,  according  to  the  Poetical 
Hirtory. 


"  Not  Hydra  Sprouting  from  her  mangled  head 
So  tirM  th({  baffied  force  of  Hercules ; 

Nor  Thebes,  nor  Colchis,  such  a  monster  bred. 
Pregnant  of  liills,  and  fam'd  for  prodigies. 

"'  Plunge  her  in  ocean,  like  the  morning  Son, 
Brighter  she  rises  from  the  depths  below: 

To  earth  with  unavailipg  ruin  thrown, 

Recruits  herstreng;th,  and  foils  the  wondering  foe. 

"  No  more  of  victory  the  joyful  feme 
Shall  from  my  camp  to  haughty  Carthage  fly; 

Lost,  lost,  an*  all  the  glories  of  her  name ! 
With  Asdrubal  her  hopes  and  fortune  die  ! 

"  "V^Tiat  shall  the  Claudian  valour  not  perform 
Which  Power  Divine  guards  with  propiti«jus  care, 

\Miich  Wisdom  steers  through  all  the  dangerous 

storm,  [nar?" 

Through  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  doubtful 


VIRTUE  ASD  FAME, 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ECRBMO>rr. 

ViRTt'E  and  Fame,  the  other  day, 

Happen "d  to  croFs  each  other's  way ; 

Said  Virtue,  "  Hark  ye !  madam  Fame, 

Your  ladyship  is  much  to  blame ; 

Jove  bids  you  always  wait  on  me. 

And  yet  your  fece  I  seldom  see : 

The  Paphian  queen  employs  your  trumpet. 

And  bids  it  praise  some  handsome  8tmni]>i>t ;    ^  \ 

Or,  thundering  through  the  ranks  of  war, 

Ambition  tics  you  to  her  car." 

Saith  Fame,  "  Dear  madam,  1  protest, 

I  never  find  myself  so  blest 

<As  when  I  humbly  wait  behind  you ! 

But  'tis  so  mighty  hard  to  find  you  ! 

In  such  obscure  retreats  you  lurk  ! 

To  seek  you  is  an  endless  work.'* 

"  Well,"  answered  Vinue,  "  I  allow 
Your  plea.     But  hear,  and  mark  ine  now. 
I  know  (without  ofience  to  others) 
I  know  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers; 
Who  never  pass'd  an  useless  day 
In  scandal,  gossiping,  or  play  : 
Whose  modest  wit,  chastisM  by  sense. 
Is  lively  cheerful  innocence ; 
Whose  heart  nor  envy  knows,  nor  spite,   ) 
Whose  duty  is  her  sole  delight ; 
Nor  ml'd  by  whim,  nor  slave  to  fashion, ^v 
Her  parents'  joy,  her  husband's  passion."    ■ 

Fame  smilM  and  answer'd,  **  On  my  life. 
This  is  some  country  parson's  wife, 
Who  never  saw  the  court  nor  town. 
Whose  face  is  homely  as  her  gown ; 
Who  banquets  ujKin  eggs  and  bacon — ** 

"  No,  madam,  no — you're  much  mistaken 

I  beg  you'll  let  me  set  you  nght-^ 
Tis  one  with  every  beauty  bright ; 
Adom'd  with  every  polish'd  art 
I1)at  rank  or  fortune  can  impart : 
Tis  the  most  celebrated  toa^t 
That  Britain's  spacious  isle  can  boast ; 
Tis  princely  Petworth's  noble  dame; 
Tis  Egremont— Go,  tell  it.  Fame." 
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AODITIOlf,  EXTEMPORBy 

BY  BAKL  BARDWICKI. 

Fame  heard  with  pleasure — straight  replied, 
'*  First  on  my  roll  stands  Wyndham's  bride; 
My  trumpet  oft  I  ^re  raised,  to  sound 
Her  modest  praise  the  world  around  ! 
But  notes  were  wanting — Canst  thou  find 
A  Muse  to  sing  her  face,  her  mind  ? 
fielinvc  roe,  I  can  name  but  one, 
A  friend  of  yours — *tM  Lyttelton." 


LETTER  TO  EARL  HARDWICKE  : 
OCCASIONKD  BT  TUB  POEEGOIIIG  rEBSBS. 
MY  LORD, 

A  THoitHAKD  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  your  ad- 
dition to  my  verses.  If  you  can  write  such  extem- 
poitt  it  is  weH  for  other  poets,  that  you  chose  to 
be  lord  chancellor,  rather  than  laureat  They  ex- 
plain to  me  a  vision  I  had  the  night  before. 

Methougbt  I  saw  before  my  feet, 
With  countenance  serene  and  sweet. 
The  Muse,  who,  in  my  youthful  days, 
Had  oft  inspired  my  careless  lays. 
She.  sniird,  and  said,  **  Once  more  I  see 
My  fugitive  returns  to  me ; 
Long  had  I  lost  you  from  my  bower. 
You  scomM  to  own  my  gentle  power ; 
With  me  no  more  your  grenius  sported. 
The  grave  historic  Muse  you  courted ; 
Or,  rais'd  from  Earth,  with  straining  eyes ; 
Puriiucd  Urania  through  the  skies; 
But  now,  to  my  forsaken  track, 
Fair  Rgremont  has  brought  you  back : 
Nor  blush,  by  her  and  Virtue  led. 
That  hoft,  that  pleasing  path,  to  tread ; 
For  there,  beneath  to  morruw*s  ray, 
Ev'n  Wisdom's  self  shall  deign  to  play. 
Ijo  !  to  my  flowery  groves  and  springs 
Her  favourite  son  the  goddess  brings. 
The  couuciPs  and  the  scnate^s  guide. 
Law's  oracle,  the  nation*s  pride : 
He  comes,  he  joys  with  thee  to  .join. 
In  singing  Wyndham's  charms  divine : 
To  thine  he  adds  his  nobler  lays ; 
Ev'n  thee,  my  friend,  he  deigns  to  praise. 
Enjoy  that  praise,  nor  envy  Pitt 
His  fame  with  burgess  or  with  cit; 
P'or  sure  one  line  from  such  a  bard. 
Virtue  would  think  her  best  reward." 


HY^fE^  TO  ELlZ/t, 


Madam,  before  your  feet  I  lay 
This  ode  upon  your  wedding-day, 
Th<-  rn>t  indte<l  I  ever  made. 
For  writing  o<les  is  not  my  trade : 
My  head  is  full  of  household  cares. 
And  TH't't'Ssary  dull  atlairs; 
B<->!des  tiiat  sometimes  jealous  frumps 
Wtii  put  nie  into  doleful  dumps. 
And  tli*'n  no  clown  b<'neath  the  sky 
Was  e'er  more  ungailaut  than  I  ^ 


For  you  alone  I  wm  think  fit 
To  turn  a  poet  and  a  wit — 
For  you  whose  charms,  I  know  not  hofir» 
Have  power  to  smooth  my  wrinkled  brow. 
And  make  me,  though  by  nature  ftupid« 
As  brisk,  and  as  alert,  as  Cupid. 
7*hese  obligations  to  repay, 
Whene'er  your  happy  nuptial  day 
Shall  with  the  circling  years  return. 
For  you  my  torch  shall  brighter  bum 
Than  when  you  first  my  power  adof^d^ 
Nor  will  I  call  myself  your  lord. 
But  am,  (as  witness  this  my  hand) 
Your  humble  servant  at  command. 

BYmii. 

Dear  child,  let  Hymen  not  beguile 
You,  who  are  such  a  judge  of  style. 
To  think  that  he  these  verses  made. 
Without  an  abler  penman*s  aid ; 
Observe  them  well,  you  '11  plainly  see. 
That  every  line  was  writ  by  me. 

CVPIOb 


ON 

READING  MISS  CARTER'S  POEMS 

IN  MANUSCRIPT. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  struck  the  wondering  ear 

Of  silent  Night,  when,  on  the  verdant  banks 

Of  SiToe's  hallow'd  brook,  celestial  hariM, 

According  to  seraphic  voices,  sung 

Glory  to  God  on  high^  and  on  the  earth 

Peace  and  good-vo'iU  to  men  !  — Resume  the  lyre, 

('hauntress  divine,  and  every  Briton  call 

Its  melody  to  hear— so  shall  thy  strains. 

More  powerful  than  the  song  of  Orpheus,  tame 

The  savage  heart  of  brutal  Vice,  and  l>end 

At  pure  Religion*s  shrine  the  stubborn  knees 

Of  bold  Impiety. — (Greece  shall  no  miire 

Of  Lesbian  Sappho  boast,  whose  wanton  Muse, 

Like  a  false  Syren,  while  she  charm 'd,  scduc'd 

To  guilt  and  niin.     For  the  sacred  head 

Of  Britain^s  poetess,  the  Virtues  twine 

A  nobler  wreath,  by  them  from  K/len's  grove 

Unfading  gathered,  and  direct  the  hand 

Of to  fix  it  on  her  brows. 


MOUNT  EDGECUMBE. 

Tub  gods,  on  thrones  celestial  seated. 

By  .To%e,  with  U>u1k  of  nectar  heated, 

AH  on  iAfount  F^lgtvumbc  tum'd  their  eyes  ; 

**  That  place  is  uiiue,"  great  Neptun;*  cries: 

*'  Brhold  !  how  proud  o'er  all  the  main 

Those- stately  turrets  seem  to  re"gn  ! 

No  view  s  bo  grand  on  t^rth  you  see  ! 

The  master  too  belongs  f>  me  : 

1  grant  him  m}'  domain  to  share, 

r  hid  his  hand  my  trident  bear." 

**  The  m*A  is  your's,  but  mind  the  land," 
Pallas  replies ;  '*  by  me  were  plannM 
rhose  "overs,  t*«at  hospital,  th<K<'  diK'ks, 
r>inf  fort,  which  crow  us  those  islantl  roi'ks: 
The  lady  too  is  oC  my  choir, 
I  taught  her  baud  to  touch  the  lyre  i 
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charm  her  mind  I  grac'd, 
irodeiice,  knowledge,  taste." 
ladam,**  interrupted  Venos, 
mnst  be  shar'd  between  ut: 
nine  is  yonder  grove, 
ark,  so  fit  for  love ; 
as  in  th*  Idalian  glade, 
lawn,  my  palace  shade." 
ads.  Dryads,  Naiads,  came ; 
li  alleg*d  her  lawful  claim. 

to  finish  the  debate, 

and  what  he  speaks  is  fate: 
lor  goddess,  great  or  small, 
ig  his  or  her*s  may  call ; 
mt  Edgecombe  fi>r  you  alL*' 


ISVITATIOX. 

B  DOWACBR  DUTCHESS  0*A1GUILL0M. 

:e  shall,  on  her  downy  wing, 
ind  England  Friendship  brings 
illun,  and  here  receive 
:e  we  delight  to  give 
aientx,  foreign  charms, 
hich  Knvy's  w\i  disarms 
tatred  :  come  and  love 
which  you  now  approve. 
France  anuuids  be  made 
lebt  can  e'er  be  paid) 
with  seducing  art 
in  stolen  her  Hervey*s  heart. 


TO 

COLOSEL  DHUMGOLD. 

whose  ancestors  from  Albion's  shore 
sering  standards  to  Hibemia  bore, 
w  thy  valour,  to  thy  country  lost, 
le  fcMremoRt  ranks  of  Gallia's  host, 
iiat  France  shall  borrow  all  thy  fame — 
»h  sires  deriv'd  thy  genius  came: 
■»  energy,  to  these  it  ow'd, 
r  polish  Gallia's  dime  bestow'd: 
i  there  each  ruder  thought  refin'd, 
•>t  Wit  with  soundest  sense  combinM. 
tit  in  sportive  Fancy*s  gay  attire 
K>  gravest  of  th'  Aonian  choir, 
JO  iiober  Wisdom's  wrinkled  cheek 
that  dA-ells  in  Hebe^s  dimple  sleek, 
h  rt-alm  the  debt  that  each  may  ask: 
nd  thine  alone,  the  pleasing  task, 
■leicance  of  Gallic  phrase 
be  spirit  of  the  British  lays. 
'  flower  which  every  Muse*s  hand 
prrjfiise  in  Britain's  favourite  land, 
4nspl  anted  to  the  banks  of  Seine, 
t  ii?it)v«^  rxlours  shall  retain, 
thy  nuhle  friend,  with  ollvi?  cnn**nM, 
r«  g«)1'lcn  chain  has  firmly  bound 
latioos,  thou  for  both  shalt  raise 
ill  vmz  to  his  immortal  praise. 
II  think  !ihe  hears  her  Prior  sintr ; 
e,  that  Boileau  striken  the  tuuctul  string, 


Then  shalt  thou  tell  what  various  talents  joined. 

Adorn,  embellish,  and  exalt  his  mind  ; 

Learning  and  wit,  with  sweet  politeness  graced  ; 

Wisdom  by  guile  or  cunning. undebas'd ; 

By  pride  unsullied,  genuine  dignity; 

A  nobler  and  sublime  simplicity. 

Such  in  thy  verse  shall  Nivemois  be  shown: 

France  shall  with  joy  the  &ir  resemblance  own; 

And  Albion  sighing  bid  her  sons  aspire 

To  imitate  the  merit  they  admire. 


EPITAPH  OS  CAPTAIN  GRESVILLE*  S 

KILLED  IM  LORD  ANSON's  ENOAOEMEMT  IN  1747. 

Ye  weeping  Muses,  Graces,  Virtues,  tell 
If,  since  your  all-accomplish'd  Sydney  fell. 
You,  or  afflicted  Britain,  eVr  deplor'd 
A  loss  like  that  these  plaintive  lays  record ! 
Such  spotless  honour;  such  ingenuous  truth; 
Such  ripen'd  wisdom  in  tlie  bloom  of  youth  ! 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 
To  such  heroic  warmth  and  courage  join'd  ; 
He  too,  like  Sydney,  nurs'd  in  Learning's  armi. 
For  nobler  War  forsook  her  softer  charms: 
Like  him,  possess'd  of  every  pleasing  art. 
The  secret  wish  of  c\ery  female's  heart : 
Like  him,  cut  oft'  in  youthful  glory's  pride. 
He,  unrepining, /or  hit  country  dyd. 


ON  GOOD'irUMOUR. 

WRnTEN  AT  ETON-SCHOOL,  1 729. 

Tell  me,  ye  sons  of  Phcebus,  what  is  this 
Which  all  admire,  but  few,  too  few,  possess  } 
A  virtue  'tis  to  ancient  maids  unknown, 
And  prudes,  who  spy  all  faults  except  their  own. 
Lov'd  and  defended  by  the  brave  and  wise, 
lliough  knaves  abuse  it,  and  like  fools  despise. 
Say,  Wyndham,  if 'tis  possible  to  tt'll,  \ 

What  is  the  thing  in  which  you  most  excel  ?   ^ 
Hard  is  the  question,  for  in  all  you  please ; 
Yet  sure  good-nature  is  your  noblest  praise; 
Secur'd  by  this,  your  parts  no  envy  move. 
For  none  cnu  envy  him  whom  all  must  love. 
This  magic  ix>wer  can  make  ev'n  folly  please. 
This  to  Pitt's  gf  nius  adds  a  brighter  grace. 
And  sweetens  every  charm  in  Cselia's  face. 


•These  verses  having  been  originally  writte* 
when  the  author  was  in  opposition,  concluded  thus, 
(much  better,  perhaps,  than  at  present) : 

But  nobler  far,  and  greater  is  the  praise 
So  bright  to  shine  in  the^  drg<-ncrate  days: 
An  age  of  heroes  kindled  Sidney's-  fire; 
His  inborn  worth  alone  could  Grcnville's  deeds  in- 
spire. 

But  some  y<>ars  afler,  when  his  lordship  was 
with  ministry,  he  erased  these  four  lines.  See 
Gent  Mag.  vol.  xlix.  p.  t>01.    A. 
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SOME  ADniTIONAL  STANZAS 

TO 

^STOLFO'S  VOYAGE  TO  THE  MOON, 

Ol  ARIOSTO. 

When  now  Astolfb,  stored  within  a  vase, 
Orlando's  wits  had  safely  brought  away; 

He  tumM  his  eyes  towanis  another  place> 
Where,  closely  corkVl,  unaumber'd  bottles'  lay. 

Of  finest  crj'stal  were  those  bottles  made, 

Yet  what  was  there  enolosM  he  could  not  see:  • 

Wherefore  in  humble  wise  the  saint  he  pray'd, 
To  tell  what  treasure  there  conceaFd  might  be. 

•*  A  wondrous  thing  it  is,"  the  saint  replicdi 
"  Yet  undefined  by  any  mortal  wight ; 

An  airy  essence,  not  to  be  descried. 

Subtle  and  thin,  that  maidenhead  is  hight 

••From  Earth  each  day  in  troops  they  hither 
come. 

And  fill  each  hole  and  comer  of  the  Moon ; 
For  they  are  never  easy  while  at  home. 

Nor  ever  owner  thought  them  gone  too  sooil 

*•  When  here  arrivM,  they  are  in  bottles  pent. 
For  fear  they  should  evaporate  again  ^ 

And  hard  it  is  a  prison  to  invent, 
So  volatile  a  spirit  to  retain. 

^  Those  that  to  young  and  wanton  girls  belong 
Leap,  bounce,  and  fly,  as  if  they  'd  buret  the 
glass: 

But  those  that  have  below  been  kept  too  long 
Are  s])iritlcss,  and  quite  decay M,  alas  !" 

So  spake  the  saint,  and  wonder  scizM  the  knight. 
As  of  each  vessel  he  tli'  inscription  read  ; 

For  various  secrets  there  were  brought  to  light; 
Of  which  report  on  Earth  had  nothing  said. 

Virginities,  that  close  confin'd  he  thought 
Tn  t*  other  world,  he  found  above  the  sky ; 

His  sister*8  and  his  cousin's  there  were  brought. 
Which  made  him  swear,  though  good  SL  John 
was  by. 

3ut  much  his  wrath  increased,  when  he  espied 
That  which  was  Chloe's  once,  his  mistress  dear: 

f*  Ah,  false  and  treacherous  fugitive  !''  he  cried, 
**  Little  I  deem'd  that  I  should  meet  thee  here. 

ff  Did  not  thy  owner,  when  we  parted  last. 
Promise  to  keep  thee  safe  for  me  alone  ? 

Scarce  of  our  absence  three  short  months  are  past. 
And  thou  already  from  thy  post  art  flown. 

*'  Be  not  enrag'd,"  replied  th'  apostle  kind — 
"  Since  that  this  maidenhead  is  thine  by  right. 

Take  it  away;  and,  when  thou  hast  a  mind. 
Carry  it  thither  whence  it  took  its  flight" 

•*  Thanks,  holy  father !"  qooth  the  joyous  knight, 
'*  The  Moon  shall  be  no  loser  by  your  grace : 

Let  me  but  have  the  use  on  t  for  a  night. 
And  I  '11  restore  it  to  its  present  place.'' 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

WrrU  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TKNICB  1>BBSEBTE0. 

Is  tender  Otway's  moving  scenes  we  find 
What  power  the  gods  have  to  your  t-ex  assign*d: 
Venice  was  lost,  if  on  the  brink  of  fate 
A  woman  had  not  propt  her  sinking  state: 
In  the  dark  danger  of  that  dreadful  hour, 
Vain  was  her  scnate*s  wisdom,  vain  its  power; 
But,  sav'd  by  Belvidcra's  charming  tears. 
Still  o*er  the  snbiect  main  her  towers  she  rears^ 
And  stands  a  great  example  to  mankind. 
With  what  a  boundless  sway  you  rule  the  mind, 
Skilful  the  worst  or  noblest  ends  to  serve. 
And  strong  alike  to  ruin  or  preserve. 

In  wretched  Jaifier,  we  with  pity  view 
A  mind,  to  houour  false,  to  virtue  true. 
In  tlie  wild  storm  of  struggling  passions  tost. 
Yet  saving  innoccmce,  though  fame  was  lost ; 
Greatly  fiwgetting  what  he  ow'd  his  trend — •' 
His  country,  which  had  wronged  him,  to  defend. 

But  she,  who  urg'd  liim  to  that  pious  deed. 
Who  knew  so  well  the  patriot's  cause  to  plead, 
Whose  conquering  love  her  country's  safety  woo, 
Was,  by  that  fatal  love,  herself  undone. 
'  **  Hence  may  we  learn,  what  passion  fiun  would 

hide. 
That  Hymen's  bands  by  prudence  should  be  tied, 
Venus  in  vain  the  wedded  pair  would  crown. 
If  angry  Fortune  on  their  laion  frown : 
Sixm  will  the  flattering  dreams  of  joys  be  o'er, 
Aud  cloy'd  imagination  cheat  no  more ;  . 

Then,  waking  to  the  sense  of  lasting  pain,  \ 

With  mutual  tears  the  bridal  couch  they  stain :  > 
And  that  fond  love,  which  should  afTord  relief. 
Does  but  augment  the  anguish  of  tlicir  grief:     , 
While  both  could  easier  their  own  sorrows  bear, 
Than  the  sad  knowledge  of  each  others  care." 

May  all  the  joys  in  Love  and  Fortune's  power 
Kindly  combine  to  grace  your  nuptial  hour ! 
On  each  glad  day  may  plenty  shower  delight. 
And  warmest  rapture  bless  each  welcome  night ! 
May  Heaven,  that  gave  ydii  Belvidera's  charms, 
Destine  some  happier  Jaffier  to  your  arms, 
Wliose  bliss  misfortune  never  may  allay, 
^^n^ose  fondness  never  may  through  care  decay ; 
Whose  wealth  may  place  you  in  the  fairest  light. 
And  force  each  modest  beauty  into  sight ! 
S(»  shall  nO  anxious  want  your  peace  destroy^ 
No  temi>est  crush  the  tender  buds  of  joy  ; 
But  all  your  hours  in  one  gay  circle  move. 
Nor  Reason  ever  disagree  with  Love ! 


ELEGY. 


I 


Tell  me,  my  heart,  food  slave  of  hopeless  love, 
And  doom'd  its  woes,  without  its  joys  to  prove, 
C^mst  thou  endure  thus  calmly  to  eras«t 
The  dear,  dear  image  of  thy  Delia's  face  ? 

'  The  twelve  following  lines,  with  some  small 
variations,  already  have  been  printed  in  Advice  fa 
a  Lady,  p.  175;  but,  as  lord  Lyttelton  chose  to 
introduce  them  here,  it  was  thought  more  eligibla 
to  repeat  these  few  lines,  than  to  suppress  the  lett 
of  the  poem* 


INSCRIPnON....SUIJlCTA  TO  CERINTHUS. 
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exdude  that  habitant  diyiiie» 
tme  meaner  idol  in  her  shrine  ? 
feeble  reason  too  severe ! 
ought  could  teach  me  but  despair ! 
>id  ray  eyes  that  heavenly  sight, 
iew*d  so  oft  with  languishing  delight  ? 
ITS  shun  that  voice,  whose  charming  sound 
relieve,  while  it  increasM,  my  wound  ? 
r !  Petrarch !  you  who  tun'd  the  lyre 
notes  of  elegant'  desire ; 
Iney  to  a  rival  gave  her  charms, 
ura  dying  left  her  )over*8  arms, 
our  pains  \es»  exquisite  than  miney 
far  to  lose,  than  to  resign  ! 


INSCRIPTION 

\K  A  DUST  OF  LADY  SUFFOLK  ; 

a>  TO  BI  SET  UP  IN  A  WOOD  AT  STOWB. 

173*2. 

id  beauty  ibr  a  court  were  made : 
ind  goodness  fit  her  for  a  shade. 


7LPICIA  TO  CERINTHUS, 

in  HER  SICKNESS. 
reOM  TIBULLUS. 
rr  TO  A  FRIEND,  tS  A  LADY*8  NAlfC) 

erinthiis,  dors  thy  tender  breast 
me  feverish  heats  that  mine  molest  ? 
ly  wish  for  health  again, 
think  my  lover  shares  my  pain  : 
'otild  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 
Id,  uncouccm*d,  my  illness  see  ? 


fITLPICIA  TO  CERINTHUS. 

of  thb  tedious  dull  deceit; 
mure,  while  the  world  1  cheat : 
iidence  bids  mc  strive  to  guard  my  fame, 
he  low  hypocrisy  with  shame ; 
ne  all  c<mfcs8,  aud  call  thee  mine, 
y  heart,  as  I  am  worthy  thine : 
for  thee  I  will  uo  longer  hide ; 
for  thee  is  woman's  noblest  pride. 


V'S  SPEECH  TO  LABIENUS, 

IK  THE  NINTH  BOOK  OP  I.UCAN, 

uid  qusri,  Labiene,  jubcs,  he.) 

>ienus,  wmJd  thy  fond  desire, 
Jo\e*s  prophetic  shrine  inquire  ? 
>  soek  in  arms  a  glorious  ({(X)m, 
livc^  and  bo  a  king  in  Rome  ? 
ithing  more  than  death's  delay; 
force  can  boiicHt  minds  dismay, 
may  Fortune's  frown  disdain  j 
ncan  is  all  that  virtue  can  ; 
dq»endant  on  itself  alone, 
IdiiiuQ  from  success } — Tis  known : 


FIxM  m  my  heart  these  constant  tmths  I  bear. 
And  Ammon  cannot  write  them  deeper  there. 

Our  souls,  allied  to  God,  within  them  feel 
The  secret  dictates  of  the  almighty  will : 
This  is  his  voice,  be  this  our  oracle. 
When  first  his  breath  the  seeds  of  life  instiird, 
All  tliat  we  ought  to  know  was  then  reveal*d« 
Nor  can  wc  think  the  omnipresent  mind 
Has  truth  to  Libya's  desert  sands  confined. 
There,  known  to  few,  obscur'd,  and  lost,  to  lie— 
Is  then:  a  temple  of  the  Deity, 
Except  earth,  sea,  and  air,  yon  azure  pole ; 
And  chief,  his  holiest  shrine,  the  virtuous  soul  ? 
Where'er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can  move. 
This  wide,  this  boundless  universe  is  Jove. 
Let  abject  minds,  that  doubt  because  they  fear, 
With  pious  awe  to  juggling  priests  repair; 
I  credit  not  what  lying  iirophets  tell — 
Death  is  the  only  certain  oracle. 
Cowards  and  brave  must  die  one  destm'd  hour— • 
This  Jove  has  told ;  he  needs  not  tell  us  more. 


TO  MR.  GLOVER  ; 

ON  HIS  POEM  OF  LEON  IDAS. 

WRrrTEN  IN  THB  YEAB  1734. 

Go  on«  my  friend,  the  noble  task  pnrsue. 
And  think  thy  genius  is  thy  country's  due; 
To  vulgar  wits  inferior  themes  belong. 
But  liberty  and  virtue  claim  thy  song. 
Yet  cease  to  hope,  though  grac'd  with  every  charm. 
The  patriot  verse  will  cold  Britannia  warm  ; 
Vainly  thou  striv'st  our  languid  hearts  to  raise. 
By  great  examples  drawn  from  liettcr  days : 
No  longer  we  to  Sparta's  fame  aspire, 
What  Sparta  scom'd,  instructed  to  admire ; 
Nurs'd  in  the  love  of  wealth,  and  form'd  to  bend 
Our  narrow  thoughts  to  that  inglorious  end : 
No  generous  purpose  can  enlarge  the  mind. 
No  social  care,  no  labour  for  mankind. 
Where  mean  self-interest  everj*  action  guides* 
In  camps  commands,  in  cabinets  presides; 
Where  Luxury  consumes  the  guilty  store. 
And  bids  the  villain  be  a  slave  for  more. 

Hence,  wretched  nation,  all  thy  woes  arisf, 
Avow'd  corruption,  licensed  i>erjuries, 
Eternal  taxes,  treaties  for  a  day, 
Ser\ants  tliat  rule,  and  senates  that  obey. 

O  people,  far  unlike  the  Grecian  race. 
That  deems  a  virtuous  jwverty  disgrace, 
That  suffers  public  wrongs  and  public  shame. 
In  council  ia<*olent,  in  action  tame  ! 
Siiy,  what  is  now  th'  ambition  of  the  great  ? 
Ik  it  to  raise  tl.eir  country's  sinking  state ; 
Her  load  of  debt  to  ease  by  frugal  care, 
Iler  trade  to  guard,  her  hara«»'d  ipooT  to  spare  } 
is  it,  like  honest  Sotneis,  to  inspire 
ITic  love  of  laws,  aud  freedom's  sacretl  fire? 
Is  it,  like  wise  C7o<lolphin,  to  sustain 
The  balanc'd  world,  and  boimdiess  power  restrain  f 
Or  is  the  mighty  aim  of  all  their  toil. 
Only  to  aid  the  wreck,  and  share  the  spoil  ? 
CUi  eaeh  r(  latiou,  friend,  dependant,  jwur, 
Witlj  partial  wautonness,  the  gulden  shoncr. 
And,  fenc'd  by  strong  corruption,  to  despise 
Au  injur'd  nation's  unavailing  cries! 
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Rouse,  Rritoiu,  rouze !  if  sense  of  shame  be  weak, 
l«t  the  Imid  voire  of  tbreateiiinjr  dang:er  speak, 
lo !  France,  an  Persia  once,  o*er  every  land 
Prepares  to  stretch  her  alt-oppmsiiig  hand. 
Sliall  Enirlana  sic  regard  less  and  sedate, 
A  calm  Ri>e(*tatreSK  of  the  general  fate ; 
Or  call  forth  all  her  %nrtue,  and  oppose, 
like  %-aliant  Orcece,  her  own  and  Europe's  foes? 
O  let  us  seize  the  moment  in  our  power. 
Our  follies  now  have  reach'd  the  fatal  liour; 
No  lattT  term  the  angry  gods  onlain ; 
ITiis  crisis  lost,  we  shall  be  wise  in  vain. 

And  thou,  great  poet,  in  whose  nervous  lines 
The  native  majesty  of  freedom  bhines, 
Accept  this  friendly  praise;  and  let  me  prove 
My  heart  not  wbojly  void  of  public  love; 
Though  not  like  thee  I  strike  the  sounding  string 
To  notes  which  Sparta  might  have  deign*d  to  sing. 
But,  idly  sporting  in  the  hcrret  shade. 
With  tender  tfiAes  soothe  some  artless  maid. 


TO  WILLIAM  /V7T,  ES2UIRE, 

ON  HIS  LOSING  HIS  COMMISSION, 
IN  THB  YEAR   1736. 

Long  had  thy  virtues  markM  th^e  ont  for  fame. 
Far,  far  superior  to  a  cornet*s  name  ; 
This  generous  Walpotc  saw,  and  griev'd  to  find 
Sr>  mean  a  pu«;t  disgrace  that  noble  mind. 
Tlie  servile  standanl  from  thy  freebom  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THOMSON'S  CORIOLANUS. 

&POKRN  BY  MS.  QUIN. 

I  coMS  not  hero  your  candour  to  implore 
For  scene;*,  whoM*  author  is,  alas  !  no  more; 
He  wants  no  ad\'ocate  his  cause  to  plead  ; 
You  will  yourselves  lie  patrous  of  the  dead. 
No  imrty  his  benevolence  confinM, 
No  sect — alike  it  flow'd  to  all  mankind. 
Hu  Iov*d  his  friends  (forgive  this  gushing  tear: 
Alas  !  I  feel  I  am  no  ai^tiir  here) 
He  lov*d  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart. 
So  clear  of  Intcn  st,  so  <levoid  of  art. 
Such  srenerous  fri(nd*«hip,  such  unshaken  zeal. 
No  Winls  can  speak  it :  but  our  tears  may  telL— 
O  caudifl  truth,  O  faith  without  a  stain, 
O  manners  ;;eiitly  firm,  and  nobly  plain, 
O  sympath'/ing  I«»vf  of  others'  bliss. 
Where  will  you  fiinl  another  breast  like  his  ? 
Sufh  was  the  man — the  ]Kx?t  uell  you  know: 
Oft  has  he  touch'd  your  hearts  with  tender  woe : 
Oft  in  tills  cmudt^l  house,  with  just  applause, 
You  hranl  hiin  t« arh  fair  Virtui  's  purest  laws; 
Forhlschast*'  MusecinpUiy'd  Iu.t  heaven-taught  lyre 
N(»no  but  the  noblest  pas«;ions  to  inspire, 
Not  on<»  immoral,  one  ri>rriipt«'«l  thought, 
On«  line,  which  living  lir  i-ould  wish  to  blot. 
Oh  !  may  to-u'irht  your  favourable  drjom 
Another  laurel  arid,  to  izrarc  his  tomb: 
Whilst  he,  su|HTTor  now  to  pniisc  or  blame. 
Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 


Yet,  if  to  those  whom  most  oo  Earth  he  lov'd, 
From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  remov'd. 
With  whom  his  liberal  hand,  and  bounteous  h 
Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart ; 
If  to  those  friends  your  kmd  regard  shall  give 
What  they  no  longer  can  from  his  receive ; 
That,  that,  ev'n  now,  above  yon  starry  pole. 
May  touch  i»ith  pleasure  his  immortal  soul. 


EPILOGUE  TO  LILIXyS  ELMERICl 

You,  who,  supreme  o*er  e\ery  work  of  wit, 
In  judgment  here,  uiuiw'd,  unbiassed,  sit. 
The  palatines  and  guardians  of  the  pit ; 
If  to  your  minds  this  merely  modem  play 
No  useful  s(msc,  no  generous  warmth  convey ; 
If  fustian  here,  through  each  unnatural  scene. 
In  stiain'd  conceits  kwind  high^  and  ncthing  met. 
If  iijj'ty  dullness  tor  your  vengeance  call : 
Like  Elmerirk  judge f  and  let  Me  f(uiltyfalL 
But  if  simplicity,  with  force  and  lire, 
Un]ab(.>ur*d  Thoughts  and  artless  words  inspire 
If,  like  the  action  which  these  scenes  relate. 
The  whole  apf>ear  irngularly  gri>ut ; 
If  master-8tn>k(rs  the  nobler  passion*  move; 
Then,  like  the  ilrtn^',  oryui/  us,  mid  aj-pruve. 


lySCRIPTIONS  AT  HAG  LEY. 


I. 


ON  A  VIP.W  FROM  AN  ALCOVE. 

VIRIDANTIA  TTMPe! 

TEMPE,  QVAB  SYLVAE  CINCVNT  ftVPfcRIMPENOhV! 


II. 

ON  A  ROCKY  FANCY  SEAT. 

ECO  LAVDO  Rlltrs  AMOI 

RIVOS,  ET  MVSCO  CIRVMIITA  SAXA  N£M\'S4VB. 


III. 

TO  TfTE    MEMORY  OF 
WILLIAM  SIIBNSTOSR,  ES^UIRH  ; 

IN  WHOSE  VCRSES 

WERE  ALL  THE  NATURAL  GRACES, 

AND  IN  WHOSE  MANNERS 

WAS  ALL  THE  AMIABLE  SIMPLICriT, 

OP  PASTORAL  W)ETHY, 

WITH  THE  SWEET  TKNDE&NESS 

OP  THE  ELEGIAC. 


IV. 

ON  THE  PEDESTAL  OF  AN  URN  '• 

ALEX  AN  PRO  I«OPE  ; 
POETAUVM  ANGLICANORVM 
ELECANTIbSlMO  D\  LCISSIMOQVE; 

'  A  Doric  |)ortico  in  another  part'of  the  p. 
hon(nin-<l  with  the  name  of  Poi>e*s  Building 
[  inscribed,  uvibTi  bt  mtsu. 


INSCRIPnONS. 


1,89 


VDHWTV  CAfnOATMI  ACHIRnKH 
lAraomAB  DOCTORI  •VATinilfO^ 

sAciA  nrob 

AVN.  DOM.  II.DCC.XLIT. 


V. 

ON  A  BENCH. 

4JBIT  lACUB  MODO  STB  AHTIQVA  ILICI, 

MODO  IN  TKNACK  GRAMINB  ; 

LAtmmtL  ALTI8  IMTBRIM  RITIf  AQVAB  ; 

QTAnWrVR  IN  BTLTIS  A?SS  : 

romiflQITB  LYMrait  OBrntEITNT  MANAMTIBTt 

MMHM  QTOD  UrriTlT  LETU. 


VI. 

ON  THOMSON'S  SEAT  \ 

INCENIO  INmORTAU 
lACOBI  THOMSON, 
FOBTAE  S^'BLIMISy 
▼IB  I  BON  I  ; 
AEDICTLAM  BANC,  QVEM  TlVyS  DILIXIT, 
POST  MOBTEM  BIVS  CONSTBTCTAM, 
IMCAT  DEDICATQVB 
CEOBCIYS  LYTTELTOK. 

*  A  very  handsome  and  well-finished  building,  in 
an  octagonal  line. 
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LIFE  OF  E.  MOORE, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


V1NG  lately  poblished  what  information  I  could  collect  respecting  the  life  ol 
e\  the  present  article  will  he  little  else  than  a  transcript,  with  a  few  additional 
nlan  from  more  recent  inquiry.,  For  the  account  of  his  family  I  am  indebted  to 
jiderson,  who  received  his  information  from  Mr.  I'oiilmin  of  Taunton, 
vrard  Moore  was  the  grandson  of  the  reverend  John  Moore,  of  Devonshire,  one  of 
jected  nonconformists,  who'died  Aug.  23,  \7i7y  leaving  two  sons  in  the  dissenting 
try.  Of  these,  Thomas,  the  father  of  our  poet,  removed  to  Abingdon  in  Berkshire, 
i  he  died  in  1721,  and  where  Edward  was  bom  March  22,  1711-12,  and  for  some 
t>rought  up  under  the  care  of  his  unde.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  school 
St  Orchard  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  probably  received  no  higher  education  than 
I  qualify  him  for  trade. 

r  some  years  he  followed  the  business  of  a  linen-draper,  both  in  London  and  in 
id,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he  became  disgusted  with  his  occupation,  and, 
informs  us  in  hb  preface,  '*  more  from  necessity  than  inclination,*'  began  to  en- 
er  the  vicissitudes  of  a  literary  life.  His  first  attempts  were  of  the  poetical  kind, 
still  preserve  his  name  among  the  minor  poets  of  his  comitiy.  In  1744,  he  pub- 
his  Fkbles  for  the  Female  Sex,  which  were  so  favourably  received,  as  to  intro- 
him  into  tlie  society  of  some  learned  and  some  opulent  contemporaries.  The  hon. 
^elham  was  one  of  hb  early  patrons,  and,  by  his  Trial  of  Sclim,  he  gamed  the 
ship  of  lord  Lyttelton,  who  felt  himself  flattered  b^  a  compliment  turned  with 
mgenuity,  and  decorated  by  wit  and  spirit. 

t  as,  for  some  time,  Moore  derived  no  substantial  advantage  from  patronage,  hb 
dependance  was  on  the  stage,  to  which,  within  five  years,  he  supplied  three  pieces 
Dsiderable,  although  unequal,  merit.  The  Foundling,  a  comedy,  which  was  first 
in  1748,  was  decried  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Conscious  Lovers.  It  b 
rer,  of  a  more  lively  cast,  and  the  diaracters  and  incidents  are  more  natural  and 
ble.    Hb  Gil  Bias,  which  appeared  in  1751,  met  with  a  more  severe  fate,  and, 

>  Britiih  EiMyists,  vol  xxvi.  pref.  to  the  World. 
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isotwithstanding  tbc  spriglitliness  of  the  dialogue,  not  altogether  unjustly.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  not  lie  displeased  to  read  the  following  account  of  its  fiiiiure,  Mrntteii  for 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  Dr.  Johnson '. 

*'  Perhaps  the  ill  success  of  this  comedy  is  chiefly  the  effect  of  the  authors  having  so 
widely  mistaken  the  character  of  Gil  Bias,  whom  he  has  degraded  from  a  man  of  sense, 
discernment,  true  humour,  and  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  who  never  discovered  his 
vanity  but  in  circumstances  in  which  every  man  would  have  been  vain«  to  an  irapertinenti 
•  silly,  conceited  coxcomb,  a  mere  Lying  Valet^  witli  all  the  affectation  of  a  fop,  and  all 
the  insolence  of  a  coward.  But  thougli  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  degrade  Gil  Bias,  some 
applause  is  certainly  due  to  bun  for  having  changed  the  character  of  Isabella.  In  the 
novel  she  is  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  Aurora's  stratagem  to  deprive  her  of  the  aflection 
of  Don  Lewis,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  is  so  base  and  cruel,  that  a  gockl  mind  regrets 
her  success,  and  a  bad  one  is  encouraged  to  imitation  :  but  in  the  play  she  is  a  prosti- 
tute, tliat  needed  only  to  be  known  to  be  hated,  and  Aurora  is  no  more  than  an  instru- 
ment in  tlie  discovery  of  her  true  character." 

The  Gamester,  a  tragedy,  first  acted  Feb.  7^  1753,  was  our  author's  most  successful 
attempt,  and  is  still  a  favourite.  In  this  piece,  however,  he  deviated  At>m  tlie  custom 
of  the  modem  stage,  us  Lillo  had  in  liis  George  Barnwell,  by  discarding  blank  verse; 
and  perhaps  notliing  short  of  the  power  by  which  tlie  catastrophe  engages  the  feeiiogSi 
could  have  reconciled  the  audience  to  this  innovation.  But  his  object  was  the  misery  of 
tlie  life  and  death  of  a  gamester,  to  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  heroic 
colouring,  and  his  language  became,  what  would  be  most  impressive,  that  of  truth  and  . 
nature.  The  critic  already  quoted  remarks,  that  it  *'  probably  produced  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  audience  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  with  beautie8« 
which  they  cannot  miss,  at  the  expense  of  that  plainness  without  which  they  cannot 
understand." 

Davies,  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  seems  incHned  to  share  the  reputation  of  The  Gamester 
between  Moore  and  Garrick.     Muore  acknowledges,  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  that  inimitable  actor  for  '*  many  popular  passages/'  and  Davies  beUeves  that 
the  scene  between  Lewson  and  Stukely,  in  the  fourth  act,  was  almost  entirely  his,  be- 
cause lie  expressed,  during  the  time  of  action,  uncommon  pleasure  at  the  applause  given 
to  it.    Whatever  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  the  play,  after  having  been  acted  to  crowcfcd 
houses  for  eleven  nights,  was  suddenly  withdrawn.    The  report  of  the  day  attributed 
this  to  the  intervention  of  the  leading  members  of  some  gaming  clubs.     Davies  thinkft 
this  a  mere  report,  "  to  give  more  consequence  to  those  assenibhes  than  they  coukl 
really  boast."     From  a  letter,  in  my  possession,  written  by"  Moore  to  Dr.  Warton,  iC 
a))pears,  that  Garrick  suffered  so  much  from  the  fatigue  of  acting  the  princi|)al  diaracter 
us  to  require  some  repose.     Yet  tiiis  will  not  account  for  the  total  neglect,  for  somes 
vears  afterwanls,  of  a  play,  not  only  popular,  but  obviously  calculated  to  give  th« 
alarm  to  reclainiablc  gnmesterSf  and  ))erhaps  bring  the  whole  gang  into  discredit.     Tli^ 
author  mentions,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton,  that  he  e\)K*cted  to  clear  about  four  bun* 
dred  pounds  by  his  tragtidy,  exclusive  of  the  profits  by  the  sale  of  th^t;  copy. 

It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  lite  of  lord  Lyttelton,  that,  in  return  for  Moore'i 
clef^ant  compliment.  The  Trial  of  Selini,  his  lordsiiip  paid  him  with  "  kuid  words,  which  "■ 
Ud  is  common,  raised  great  ho]>es,  that  at  last  were  disappointed."     It  is  possible,'  how-  : 

'  Fi-am  internal  evidence.  i 
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V  that  these  hopes  were  of  another  kind  tlian  it  was  in  his  lordship's  power  to  gratify  ^ 
■nd  it  is  certain  that  he  substituted  a  method  of  serving  Moore,  wliich  was  not  only 
successful  for  a  considerable  time,  but  must  have  been  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a 
delicate  and  independent  mind.  About  the  years  1751-2  periodical  writing  l>egan  to 
lerive  in  its  most  pleasing  form,  but  had  hitherto  been  executed  by  men  of  learning 
only.  Lord  Lyttelton  projected  a  paper^  iu  concert  with  Dodsley,  v  hxli  should  unite 
the  talents  of  certain  men  of  rank,  and  receive  sucli  a  tone  and  consequence  from  tliat 
dministance,  as  mere  scholars  can  seldom  hope  to  coniniand  or  attain.  Such  was  the 
origm  of  The  World,  for  every  paper  of  wliich  Dodsley  stipulated  to  piiy  Mooie  three 
giUDeas,  whether  the  papers  were  written  by  him,  or  by  the  volunteer  contributors. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  to  render  this  bargain  more  productive  to  the  editor,  solicited  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Corke,  and  of  Messrs. 
Walpole,  Cambridge,  Jenyns,  and  other  men  of  rank  and  taste,  who  gave  their  assist- 
ance, some  wlh  great  regularity,  and  all  so  effectually,  as  to  render  The  World  fsir 
Bore  popular  than  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

In  this  work,  Moore  wrote  sixt}'-one  papers,  hi  a  style  easy  aud  unaffected^  and 
treated  the  whims  and  folUes  of  the  day  with  genuine  humour.  His  thoughts  are  oflen 
original^  and  his  ludicrous  combinations  argue  a  copious  fancy.  Some  of  his  |>aper9, 
bdecd,  are  mere  playful  exercises,  which  have  no  direct  object  in  view,  but  in  general 
in  his  essays,  as  well  as  in  all  his  works,  he  shows  himself  the  friend  of  morality  and 
piblic  decency.  In  the  last  number,  the  conclusion  of  the  work  is  made  to  depend  on 
a  fictitious  accident  which  had  occasioned  the  author's  death.  When  the  papers  were 
collected  into  volumes  for  a  second  edition,  Moore  superintended  the  publication,  and 
actnally  died  while  this  last  number  was  in  the  press :  a  circumstance  which  induces  tlie 
wish  that  death  may  be  less  frequently  included  among  the  topics  of  wit. 

During  the  publication  of  The  World,  and  probably  before,  Moore  wrote  some  lighter 
pieces  and  songs  for  the  public  gardens.  What  his  other  hterary  labours  were,  or 
whether  he  contributed  regularly  to  any  publications,  is  not  known.  A  very  few  weeks 
before  his  deatli  he  projected  a  magazine,  iu  which  Gataker,  and  some  other  of  his  coU 
kagoes  in  The  World,  were  to  be  eng-aged.  His  acknowledged  works  are  not  numerous, 
consisling  only  of  tlie  poems  here  reprinted,  and  of  his  three  plays.  These  were  pub- 
Sdiedbyhim,  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  in  17o6\  by  subscription,  dedicated  to 
fteduke  of  Newcastle,  brother  to  his  deceased  patron  Mr.  Felham.  The  subscribers 
Were  very  numerous,  and  included  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  talents,  but  he 
&i  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  liberahty.  He  died,  February  128,  1757,  at 
Uihoase  at  Lambeth,  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs,  the  cousequeuce  of  a  tever 
bproperly  treated. 

In  tlie  year  1750,  he  married  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton, 
tdilc^iecker  to  the  princesses :  a  lady  who  had  herself  a  poetical  turn.     During  their 
i  CMirtship,  slie  addressed  some  lines  to  a  female  friend,  of  which  Mr.  Moore's  name,  by 

'  Of  this  Moore  wag  not  always  sensible.     On  one  occasion,  when  lord  Lyttelton  bestowed  a  small 

'    |bce  OD  Bower,  to  which  our  puet  thought  ho  had  a  higher  claim,  he  behaved  in  such  a  maom  r  to 

-i  ki  pttroo  as  to  occasioa  a  coolness.      Horace  Walpiile  undertook  tu  reconcile  them.     Motire  did  not 

bow  that  Walpole  had  written  the  Letters  to  the  Whijp*,  which,  in  his  zeal  for  Lyttelton,  he  had  imder- 

■  Uen  tu  amwer.     Horace,  howe\'er,  kept  his  o^n  secret,  and  performed  the  oflice  of  mediator.    Wal- 

pbie's  Letters,  in  Works,  voL  v. 
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a  small  change  to  More,  not  uDcommon  in  pronunciation,  was  tlie  barthen.  The  lij 
stanza  runs  thus : 

You  will  wonder,  my  girl,  who  this  dear  one  can  be. 
Whose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  o'er  nac : 
His  name  you  may  guess,  for  I  told  it  before. 
It  begins  with  an  M,  but  I  dare  not  say  ilfor^. 

The  whole  may  be  perused  in  die  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1749- 

By  this  lady,  who  in  1758  obtained  the  place  of  necessary-woman  to  the  queen' 
apartments,  which  she  held  until  her  death  in  ISO-i,  he  had  a  son  Edward,  who  die 
in  the  naval  service  in  .1773. 

Moore's  personal  character  appears  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  and  his  pleasm 
manners  and  bumble  demeanour  rendered  liis  society  acceptable  to  a  very  numerou 
class  of  friends.  His  productions  were  those  of  a  genius  somewhat  above  tlie  conuno 
order,  unassisted  by  learning.  His  professed  exclusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  mottc 
Aom  the  papers  of  The  World  (although  they  were  not  rejected  when  sent)  induces  ra 
to  think  that  he  liad  little  acquaintance  w  ith  the  classics,  and  there  is  indeed  nothing  i 
any  of  his  works  that  indicates  the  study  of  a  particular  brandi  of  science.  When  Im 
projected  the  magazine  above-mentioned,  he  told  the  Wartons,  in  confidence,  '*  that  h< 
wanted  a  dull  plodding  fellow  of  one  of  tlie  universities,  who  understood  Latin  and 
Greek  \" 

Of  his  poetry^  sunplicity  and  smoothness  appear  to  be  the  leading  features :  hence 
be  is  easily  intelligible,  and  consequently  instructive,  and  his  Fables  have  al^^'ays  been 
popular.  All  his  pieces  are  of  the  light  kind,  produced  with  Uttle  eflbrt,  and  to  answei 
temporary  purposes.  Wc  find  no  where  indications  tliat  he  could  have  succeeded  in  the 
higher  species  of  poetry.  His  songs  have  much  originality  of  thought,  but  sometimes  a 
looseness  of  expression  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  His  Nun  might  be  excluded 
from  tlic  collection,  without  injury  to  his  memory.  The  Trial  of  Selim  is  an  ingenioui 
and  elegant  panegyric,  but  it  ought  to  liave  sufficed  to  have  once  verified  the  forms  ol 

law.    The  Trial  of  Sarah ,  alias  Slim  Sal,  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  copy.    H( 

ranks  but  low  as  a  writer  of  odes,  yet  The  Discovery,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pelham,  has 
many  beauties,  and  among  those  the  two  last  stanzas  may  be  safely  enumerated. 

4  Wooirs  Ufe  of  Warton,  toL  L  p.  nS. 


TO  HIS  GRACE, 


THOMAS  HOLLES, 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 


MY  LORD, 

11  AD  I  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  your  grace,  I  bad  not  thus 
presumptuously  addressed  you,  without  previous  solicitation  for  so  great  an 
indulgence.  But,  that  your  grace  may  neither  be  surprised  nor  oflended  at 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  my  plea  is,  that  the  great  and  good  man,  whose 
Bame  is  prefixed  to  tiie  first  of  these  poems,  was  a  friend  and  benefactor  to 
me.  The  favours  I  have  received  at  his  hands,  and  the  kind  assurances  he 
was  pleased  to  give  me  of  their  continuance,  which  his  death  only  prevented, 
have  left  me  to  lament  my  own  private  loss  amidst  the  general  concern.  It  is 
fioai  tbbse  favours  and  assurances  that  I  flatter  myself  with  having  a  kind  of 
privilege  to  address  your  grace  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  entreat  your 
patronage  of  the  following  sheets.  I  pretended  to  no  merit  with  Mr.  Pelham, 
except  that  of  honouring  liis  virtues,  and  wishing  to  have  been  serviceable  to 
them :  I  pretend  to  no  other  with  your  grace.  My  hopes  are,  that  while  you 
are  fulfilling  every  generous  intention  of  the  brother  whom  you  loved,  your 
giace  will  not  think  me  unworthy  of  some  small  share  of  that  notice,  with 
which  he' was  once  pleased  to  honour  me. 

I  will  not  detain  your  grace  to  echo  back  the  voice  of  a  whole  people  in 
bvour  of  your  just  and  prudent  administration  of  public  affairs.  That  the 
salutary  measures  you  are  pursuing  may  be  as  productive  of  tranquillity  and 
honour  to  your  grace,  as  they  are  of  happiness  to  these  kingdoms,  is  the 
sincere  wish  of^ 

my  lord, 

your  grace^s 

most  humble, 

most  obedient, 

and, 

most  devoted  servant. 


EDWARD  MOORE. 


Tally**  Hr^d,  PaU-Mall, 
Feb.  26,  1756. 
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Most  of  the  foflowii^  poems  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  detached  pieces ;  bat  as  many 
of  tbem  were  printed  without  a  name,  I  was  advised  by  some  particnlar  friends  to  collect  them  into 
a  volome,  and  publish  them  by  subscription,  llie  painful  task  of  soliciting  such  a  subscription  was 
chiefly  oadertaken  by  those  friends,  and  with  such  spirit  and  zeal,  that  I  should  be  greatly  wanting 
k  gratitude,  if  I  neglected  any  opportunity,  either  public  or  private,  of  making  them  my  most  sin- 
acknowledgments.  I  am  also  obliged  to  a  very  valuable  friend  in  Ireland  for  a  considerable 
iber  of  subscribers  in  that  kingdom,  a  list  of  whose  names  I  have  not  been  favoured  with,  and  for 
which  I  was  desired  not  to  delay  publication.  I  mention  this  seeming  neglect,  that  my  friends  on 
that  side  the  water  may  not  accuse  me  of  any  disrespect. 

Soch  as  the  work  now  is,  I  submit  it  to  the  public.  Defects  in  it  there  are  many,  which  I  have 
wanted  both  time  and  abilities  to  amend  as  I  could  wish.  Its  merit  (if  it  has  any,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  name  it)  is  ils  being  natural  and  unaffected,  and  tending  to  promote  Virtue  and  good- 
haaioar.  Those  parts  of  it  that  have  been  published  singly  had  the  good  fortune  to  please ;  those 
that  are  now  added  will,  I  hope,  be  no  discredit  to  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  sent  this  my  ofl^ 
into  the  world  in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able :  a  legitimate  one  I  am  sure  it  is ;  and  if  it 
be  thought  defective  in  strength,  spirit,  or  vigour,  let  it  be  considered,  tliat  its  fiither's  mar- 
riage with  the  Moses,  like  most  other  marriages  into  that  noble  family,  was  more  from  necessity  than 
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THE  DISCOVERY: 

AN  ODE 

xo  THE  mcar  HONoviuBLe  henry  nuiAii. 


Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?        Hor. 


KE  win)?,  my  Muse !  fimm  shore  to  shore 
rly,  and  that  happy  plane  explore 
sere  Virtue  dei^s  to  dwell ; 
:  %\\c  treads  on  British  grouml, 
-c  can  the  fugitive  he  found, 
city,  court,  or  cell  ? 

here,  where  wine  and  frantic  mirth 
r  the  <cmaal  wans  of  Earth 
Pleasure's  thoughtless  train ; 
ret  where  sanctity's  a  show, 
re  souls  nor  joy  ntyr  pity  know 
r  human  bliis  or  pain. 

ocial  heart  alike  disowns 

*ace,  who,  shunninz  crowds  and  thrones, 

shades  soquesterM  du7.c ; 

!Hrsli»th  no  generous  rare  can  wake, 

P)t,  like  weeds  on  Ix-the*s  lak(% 

•sensole&s,  vile  repose. 

.  these  she  shunM  the  factious  tribe, 
!«[)uni  the  vi  t  unoffer'd  bribe, 
k1  at  corruption  lour; 
in^  till  Di*<-onl  Havot*  cries, 
ipts,  liki^  Catiline,  to  rise 
1  anarchy  to  p«jw'r  ! 

its  who  boast  from  ancient  timoH 
ht  divine  Ni  si*i)urge  our  crimes. 
It  with  you  slie  nst>  ? 
Inf  re^t,  slander  an;  your  views, 
Virtue  now,  with  every  Muso, 
ic»  your  unhollow'd  breasts. 


There  was  a  time,  I  heard  her  say. 
Ere  females  were  seducM  by  play, 

Wh«»n  Beauty  was  her  throne; 
But  n(w,  when*  dwi'lt  the  Soft  Desires, 
Tlie  Furies  li^rht  forbifUK'n  6rcs, 

To  Love  and  her  unknown. 

From  these  tir  indignant  go<ldess  flies, 
And  where  the  spirts  of  Science  rise, 

A  while  suspends^  her  wing; 
But  pedant  Pride  and  Rage  are  there, 
Ami  Faction  tainting  all  tlu^  air, 

An<l  pui.s'ning  every  hpring. 

T/>ng  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
The  Muse  obsrr\''d  the  wandVer  stray. 

And  mark'd  her  last  retreat ; 
O'er  Surry's  barren  heaths  she  flew. 
Descending  like  the  silent  dew 

On  Esher*s  i>eacerul  seat. 

There  she  Ix'holds  the  gentle  Mole 
His  pensive  waters  calmly  roll. 

Amidst  Klysi;iu  grfjund: 
Tlu're  through  the  windings  of  the  grorc 
She  leads  her  family  of  bjve, 

And  stn:ws  her  sweets  aroimd. 

I  hear  her  bid  the  daughters  fair 
Oft  to  yon  gloomy  grot  repair. 

Her  secret  steps  t(»  meet : 
"  Nor  thou,"  she  cries,  "  these  aliades  fonake. 
But  come,  lov'd  consort,  ccHiie  and  make 

The  husband's  bliss  complete.'* 

Yet  not  too  much  the  soothing  ease 
Of  niral  indolence  shall  please 

My  Pel  ham's  ardent  breast ; 
Tin;  man  whom  Virtue  calls  her  own 
Must  stand  the  pillar  of  a  throne. 

And  make  a  nation  blest. 
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Pelbam  !  'tis  thine  with  temperate  zeal 
To  guard  nritaimia's  public  weal, 

AttackM  on  every  part : 
Her  fatal  difconls  to  compose. 
Unite  her  frieud8,  (lii»arm  her  fiies, 

Demandb  thy  head  and  heart. 

When  bold  RebcUion  shook  the  land,  , 
Kre  yet  from  William's  daiurlcss  hand 

Hi  r  barhan)ii8  army  fle<1 ; 
When  Valoiir  droop'd,  and  Witulom  fcar'd. 
Thy  voice  expiring  Credit  heard, 

And  raised  her  languid  head. 

Now  by  thy  si  rong  assisting  hand, 
Fix'd  on  a  nxk  I  see  her  stand. 

Against  whosn  solid  fei't, 
In  vain,  thn.u.^h  c%x'ry  future  age. 
The  loudest,  must  temi>estuous  rage 

Of  angry  war  shall  heat. 

And  grieve  not  if  the  sons  of  Strife 
/  tempt  to  cloud  ihy  spotless^  life;. 

And  shade  its  bri;;ht(.'St  scenes; 
Wretches,  by  kiudnos  unsubilu'd, 
lIHio  see,  who  shares  tliu  commcm  good. 

Yet  cavil  at  the  means. 

Like  these,  the  metaphysic  crew, 
Pmnd  to  be  singular  and  new. 

Think  all  rhey  see  deceit ; 
Are  warmM  and  cherishM  by  the  day. 
Feel  and  enjoy  the  hcav*nly  ray. 

Yet  doubt  of  light  and  heat. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  SELIM  THE  PERSIAN^ 

FOR  DIVERS  HIGH  CRIMKS  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 

The  court  was  met;  the  prisoner  brought; 
The  counsel  with  instructions  fraught ; 
And  evidence  prepared  at  large, 
On  oath,  to  vindicate  the  charge. 

But  first  *tis  meet,  where  form  denies 
Poetic  helps  of  fancyM  lies. 
Gay  metaphors,  and  figures  fine, 
And  similics  to  deck  the  line ; 
'TIS  meet  (as  we  before  hare  said) 
To  call  deMrription  to  our  aid. 

Begin  we  then  (as  first  *tis  fitting) 
With  the  three  chiefs  in  judgment  sitting. 

Above  the  rest,  and  in  the  chair, 
Sat  Faction  with  disscnible<l  air; 
Her  tongue  was  skilPd  in  specious  lies. 
And  murmurs,  whence  disscntions  rise ; 
A  smiling  mask  her  features  veil'd, 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  coneealM ; 
With  study'd  blandishments  she  bow'd. 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd. 
The  next  in  pla<!e,  and  on  the  right. 
Sat  Envy,  hideous  to  the  sight; 

«  George  Lyttelton,  esq.  afterwards  lord  Lyttel- 
ton.  The  Persian  I^etters  of  this  nobleman  were 
written  ui»dcr  the  character  of  Selim,  which  occa- 
sioned Mr.  Moore  to  give  him  the  same  name  in 
this  poem. 


Her  snaky  locks,  her  hollow  eyei^  .^ 

And  haggard  form  forbad  disguise  ; 

Pale  discontent  and  sullen  hate 

l-poii  her  wrinkled  forehead  sat ; 

Her  left  hand,  cknehM,  her  cheek  sustain'd. 

Her  right  (with  many  a  murder  stain'd) 

A  dagger  eintch'd,  in  act  to  strike. 

With  starts  of  rage,  and  aim  oblique. 

Last  on  the  left  was  Clamour  seen. 
Of  stature  vast,  and  honiLl  mien  ; 
With  bloated  cheeks,  and  frantic  eyes» 
She  sent  her  yellings  to  the  skies ; 
Ihrepar'd  v.ith  trumpet  in  her  hand. 
To  blow  sedition  o'er  the  land. 

With  these,  four  more  of  lesser  fame« 
And  humbler  rank,  attendant  came; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace. 
And  Impudence  with  brazen  face, 
C'<Mitention  bold,  with  iron  lungs, 
And  Slander  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

Tlic  walls  in  sc^ulptur'd  tale  were  rich. 
And  ftatues  proud  (in  many  a  nich) 
Of  chiefs,  who  fought  in  Faction's  caus^ 
And  perish'd  for  contempt  of  laws. 
The  roof  in  vary'd  light  and  shade, 
The  seat  of  Anarchy  displayed. 
Triumphant  oVr  a  falling  throne 
(By  emblematic  figures  known) 
Confusion  rag'd,  and  Lust  obscene, 
And  Riot  with  distcmi>cr*d  mien, 
And  Outrage  bold,  and  Mischief  dire^ 
And  Devastation  clad  in  fire. 
Prone  cm  the  ground  a  martial  maid 
Expiring  lay,  and  groan'd  for  aid ; 
Her  shield  with  many  a  stab  was  pierc'd, 
Her  laurels  torn,  her  spear  reversed ; 
And  near  her,  crouch'd  amidst  the  spcMls 
A  lion  panted  in  the  tcnls. 

With  look  composed  the  pris'ner  stood, 
And  niodi>st  pride.     By  turns  he  view'd 
The  court,  the  counsel,  and  the  crowds 
And  with  submissive  revYcnce  bow'd. 

Proceed  we  now,  iu  humbler  strains^ 
And  lighter  rhymes,  with  what  remains. 

Th'  indictment  grievously  set  forth. 
That  Selim,  lost  to  patriot  worth, 
(In  company  with  one  Will  Pitt*, 
And  many  more,  not  taken  yet) 
In  Forty-five,  the  royal  palace^ 
Did  enter,  and  to  shame  grown  calloui^ 
Did  then  ami  there  his  faith  forsake, 
And  did  accept,  receive,  and  take. 
With  mischievous  intent  and  base. 
Value  unknown,  a  certain  place. 

He  was  a  second  time  indicted. 
For  that,  by  evil  zeal  excited, 
With  leani'mg  more  than  layman's  share, 
(Which  parsons  want,  and  he  might  qparc) 
In  letter  to  one  Gilbert  West*, 
He,  the  said  Selim,  did  attest. 
Maintain,  support,  and  make  assertion 
Of  certain  points,  from  Paul's  conversion. 

Afterwards  earl  of  Chatham. 

3  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
treasury  2Mh  Dec.  1744. 

4  Entitled,  Obser\'ations  on  the  Conversion 
Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.  In  a  Letter  to  Gil 
West,  esq.    8vo.  1747. 
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whereof  the  said  apoetle 
'  an  unbeliever  jostle,  ' 

nfashionablc  fancier, 
Hat^  tniths  on  known  romances, 
charge  ran,  that  knowing  well 
eat  as  pamphlets  sell, 
lid  Seliin,  notwithstanding, 
)  aasw'ring,  shaming,  branding 
ioua  liCtters  to  the  \Vliigs*j 
•)  rt-arlcr  care  three  figs 
lets  contaiuM  therein  j 
unchari'ab!i'  sin 
',  modest  and  drsen  injr, 
a*d  to  contempt  and  star\'ing ; 
le  king,  his  cro«n  anil  jx-ace, 
le  statutes  in  that  case, 
adcr  rose  with  brief  full  charged, 
e  pris'ner's  crimes  «'nlarg*d— 
)  damp  the  Muse's  fire 
:'ric.  such  as  courts  require, 
to  keep  the  reader  warm, ; 
lie  matter  from  the  form.  V 
ind  s^x'ial  love,"  hi"  said, 
wur  from  the  land  were  fled  j 
lots  now,  like  other  folks, 
le  the  butt  of  vulgar  jokes; 
position  drupp'd  her  crest, 
:ed  powV  for  wealth  and  rest. 
e  folks  lau.irhM,  and  some  folks  rail*d, 
L*  submitted,  some  assail'd, 
pleasM — all  solved  tiie  doubt 
were  in,  and  who  were  out. 
if  Clamour  grew  so  sickly, 
;'d  for  dissolution  quickly ; 
kly  journals,  finely  written, 

\l  in  privies  all  bcsh n ; 

md  ^  and  the  I»ndon  Evening, 
soul  was  found  believing  in  ; 
>7,  once  so  bold  and  strong,  ^ 
d  now,  and  always  wrong. 
re  whence  rose  this  foul  disgrace  ? 
n  has  received  a  place, 
by  brought  the  cause  to  shame; 
bat  people,  void  of  blame, 
ve  their  coimtry  and  their  king, 
g  both  the  self-same  thing : 
the  credulous  believ'd, 
s  (by  strange  arts  deceived) 
isters  were  sometimes  right, 
it  not  to  destroy  us  quite, 
bartering  thus  in  state  affairs, 
nust  deal  in  sacred  wares, 
y's  rights  divine  invade,  ^ 

;gle  in  the  gospel-trade : 
lis  zesU  to  re-instate 
notions,  out  of  date ; 
Id  rakes  to  church  in  shoals, 
Iren,  sniv'ling  for  their  souls ; 
s  gay,  from  smut  and  libels, 
)eliefs,  and  read  their  bibh^s ; 
conscience  for  a  tutor, 
the  present  by  the  future ; 

ed.  Three  Letters  to  the  Whigs  ;  occa- 
the  Letter  to  the  Tories.  8vo.  'l748. 

>;ifKition  paper  at  that  time  publi}»hed,  in 
.  Lytteltim  was  frequently  abused. 

d'Anvers,  the  name   assumed  by   the 
the  Craftsman. 


As  if  to  evils  known  and  real 

Twas  needful  to  annex  ideal ; 

When  all  of  human  life  we  know 

Is  care,  and  bitterness,  and  woe, 

With  sh(irt  transitions  of  deliprht. 

To  set  the  shartcfr*d  spirits  right. 

Then  whj'  such  mighty  paias  and  care,    •' 

To  make  us  humbler  than  we  are  ?  \ 

Forbidding  short-livM  mirth  and  laughter,  ] 

By  fears  of  what  may  come  hereafter  ?      j 

Better  in  ignorance  to  dwell ; 

None  fear,  but  who  believe  a  Hell ; 

And  if  there  ^ihould  be  one,  no  doubt, 

Men  of  themselves  would  find  it  out. 

"  But  Selim's  crimes,*'  he  said,  "  went  further^ 
And  barely  stoi)pM  on  this  side  murther; 
Oue  yet  remainM  to  close  the  charge. 
To  which  (with  leave)  he  *d  speak  at  large. 
And,  first,  'twas  ne«l<'ul  to  premise,  ' 

That  thoueh  so  loiviir  (^'">r  reasons  wise) 
Tlie  press  inviolate  had  stood. 
Productive  of  the  public  g<jfKl ; 
Yet  still,  too  moiU->t  lo  abuse. 
It  rail'd  at  vice,  but  told  mn  whose. 
That  great  improvemcpts,  of  late  days. 
Were  made,  to  many  an  author*s  praise. 
Who,  not  «o  scrupulously  nice, 
Proclaim'd  the  p<»rsoii  with  the  vice ; 
Or  gave,  where  vices  might  be  wanted,  ' 

The  name,  and  took  the  rest  for  granted. 
Upon  this  plan,  a  champion  *  rose. 
Unrighteous  greatness  to  oppose. 
Proving  the  man  inventus  non  est, 
Who  trades  in  |>owV,  and  still  is  honest ; 
And  (God  be  prais'd)  he  did  it  roundly. 
Flogging  a  certain  junto  soundly. 
Rut  chief  his  angor  was  directed. 
Where  people  least  of  all  suspected  ; 
And  Selim,  not  so  strong  as  tall, 
Beneath  his  gra<:p  appeared  to  fall. 
But  Inu'jcence  (as  people  say) 
StoG<l  by,  and  savM  him  in  the  fray. 
Bj'  her  assisted,  and  one  Truth, 
A  busy,  prating,  forward  youth. 
He  rally'd  all  his  strength  anew. 
And  at  the  foe  a  lett(?r  threw  9: 
His  weakest  part  the  wea}X)n  found. 
And  brought  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Ilciice  Opposition  fled  the  field. 
And  Ignorance  with  her  seven-fuld  shield  ; 
And  woll  they  might,  for  (things  weighM  fully) 
The  pris'ner,  with  his  whore  and  bully. 
Must  prove  for  every  foe  too  hard. 
Who  never  fought  with  such  a  guard. 

**  But  Truth  and  Innocence,"  he  said, 
"  Would  stand  him  here  in  little  stead ; 
For  they  had  evidence  on  (»ath, 
That  would  appear  too  hard  for  both." 

Of  witnesses  a  fearful  train 
Came  next,  th'  indictments  to  sustam 
Detraction,  Hatred,  and  Distrust, 
And  Party,  of  all  flx^  the  worst. 
Malice,  Revenge,  and  Unbelief, 
And  Disappointment  worn  with  grief. 
Dishonour  foul,  unaw'd  by  shame, 
And  every  fiend  that  Vice  can  name, 

•  Author  of  the  Letters  to  the  Whigs. 
9  Probably,  A  Congratulatory  Letter  to  Selim  on 
the  Ixttcrs  to  the  Whigs.  8to.  1748. 
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All  these  id  ample  form  dcposM, 
Each  Hd  the  triple  ehanrc  disclosed, 
With  taunts  and  gibes  uf  bitter  80rt, 
And  asking  vengeance  fnmi  the  court. 

The  pris*ner  said  in  his  d<*fence. 
That  he  indeed  had  small  pretence 
To  soften  facts  so  deeply  sworn, 
Bat  would  for  his  offences  mnum  $ 
Yet  more  he  hopM  than  bare  repentance 
Might  still  be  urg*d  to  ward  the  sentence. 
That  he  bad  held  a  place  some  years, 
He  ownM  witli  penitence  and  toars, 
Bnt  took  it  not  frmn  motives  base, 
Th'  indictment  there  mistook  the  rase ; 
And  though  he  had  betrayM  hi:>  trust 
Tn  being  to  hh  country  just. 
Neglecting  Faction  and  her  friends, 
He  did  it  not  for  wicked  ondo, 
But  that  complaints  and  feuds  might  cease. 
And  jarring  parties  mix  in  peace. 

That  what  he  wrote  to  GillM-rt  West, 
Bore  hard  against  him,  he  coiifcsR'd ; 
Yet  there  they  wrong'd  him ;  for  the  fact  is. 
He  reasoned  for  belief,  not  ]>racticc ; 
And  people  might  believe,  ho  tiidught, 
Though  practice  might  be  ch'cmM  a  fault. 
He  either  dreamt  it,  or  was  t(»ld. 
Religion  was  reverVI  of  old, 
That  it  gave  breeding  no  o^cncc. 
And  was  no  foe  to  wit  and  sense ; 
But  whether  tliis  was  truth,  or  whim, 
He  would  not  say ;  tlie  doubt  with  him  ' 
(And  no  great  harm  he  hop'd)  was,  how 
Th*  enlightened  world  wouUi  take  it  now : 
If  they  admiltt^  it,  'twas  well ; 
If  not,  he  never  Ulk'd  of  Hull ; 
Nor  ev*n  hDp'd  to  change  men's  measures, " 
Or  frighten  ladies  from  their  pl(?asures. 

One  accusation,  he  coufi'ss'd, 
Had  touched  him  more  than  all  the  rest; 
Three  patriot-hdters,  high  in  fame. 
By  him  overthrown,  and  brought  to  shame. 
And  tliough  it  was  a  rule  in  vogue. 
If  one  man  calPd  another  rogue, 
TTio  party  injur'd  might  reply. 
And  on  his  foe  retort  the  lie ; 
Yet  what  accniM  from  all  his  labour. 
But  foul  dishonour  to  his  neighbour? 
And  he  's  a  most  nnchristian  elf, 
U^o  others  damns  to  save  himself. 
Besides,  as  all  men  knew,  he  said» 
Tlitjse  Letters  only  raiPd  for  bread ; 
And  hunger  was  a  known  excuse 
For  prostitution  and  abuse: 
A  guinea,  pmperiy  apply*d. 
Had  made  the  writer  change  his  side ; 
He  wish'd  he  had  not  cut  and  carv'd  him, 
And  own*d,  he  should  have  bought,  not  starv'd  him. 

The  court,  he  said,  knew  all  the  rest. 
And  must  proceed  as  they  thought  best; 
Only  he  hop'd  such  resignation 
Would  plead  some  little  mitigation; 
And  if  his  character  was  clear 
From  other  faults,  (and  friends  were  near. 
Who  would,  whcni  call'd  upon,  attest  it) 
He  did  in  humblest  form  request  it. 
To  be  from  punishment  exempt, 
And  only  ftuffcr  thrir  er)iiteni}>t. 

The  prisoner's  friend^  their  claim  prefdTr'd, 
Tu  turn  demanding  to  be  heard. 


Integrity  and  Hononr  twore^ 

Benevolence,  and  twenty  more, 

That  he  was  alwaj^  of  their  party, 

And  that  they  knew  him  firm  and  hearty. 

Religion,  sober  dame,  att<*nded. 

Anil,  as  she  could,  his  cause  befriended. 

She  said,  'twas  since  he  came  fmm  college, 

She  knew  him  introduced  by  Knriwlcdge: 

The  man  wa<  nuHlest  and  sincere, 

N<»r  further  could  slie  interfere. 

The  Muses  l»epg*d  to  interpose; 

But  Envy  with  loud  hissings  rose, 

And  callM  theu)  women  of  ill  fame,  ■ 

Liars,  and  prostitutes  to  shame; 

And  said,  to  all  the  world  'twas  known, 

Selim  had  had  them  every  one. 

The  pris'ncr  blu^^li'd,  the  Muses  frown*d. 

When  Kilence  was  pn^elaim'd  around, 

And  Faction,  rising  with  the  rest. 

In  form  the  pris'uer  thus  adtli-ess'd. 

"  You,  Stliui,  thrice  have  been  indicted: 
Firet,  that  hy  wickc«1  pride  excited. 
And  bent  your  country  to  disgrace. 
You  liave  roeei>''d  and  held  a  place : 
Next,  Inndelity  to  wound. 
You  've  dar'd,  with  argiimeuLs  profound. 
To  dri^e  Freethinking  to  a  stand. 
And  with  Religion  vex  the  land: 
And  la<«t!y,  in  contempt  of  right. 
With  horrid  and  unnat'ral  spite. 
You  have  an  author's  fame  o*erthrown. 
Thereby  to  build  and  fence  your  own. 

"  Tliese  crimes  succesr^ive,  on  your  trial. 
Have  met  with  proofs  b(;yond  denial ; 
To  which  y«>nrself,  with  shame,  conceded. 
And  but  in  mitigation  pleaded. 
Yet  that  the  justice  of  the  court 
May  suffer  not  in  men's  n^rt. 
Judgment  a  moment  I  suspend, 
To  reason  as  from  friend  to  friend. 

**  And  first,  that  you,  of  all  mankind, 
With  kings  and  courts  should  stain  your  mind! 
You !  who  wen*  Op|K>«it ion's  lord  ! 
Hit  nen'cs,  her  sinews,  and  her  sword  \ 
lliat  you  at  last,  for  servile  ends. 
Should  wound  the  bowels  of  her  friends. 
Is  aggravation  of  oflfence. 
That  leaves  for  mercy  no  pretence. 

Yet  more For  you  to  urge  your  hate. 

And  back  the  church,  to  aid  the  state ! 
For  you  to  publish  such  a  letter! 
You !  who  have  known  Rt^ligiou  better  ! 
For  you,  I  say,  to  introduce 
The  fraud  again  ! — there  's  no  excuse. 
And  last  of  all,  to  crown  your  shame. 
Was  it  f<fM-  you  to  load  with  blame 
The  writings  of  a  patriot-youth. 
And  summon  Innocence  and  IVuth 

To  prop  your  cause? Was  this  for  you  ?— 

Hut  justice  does  your  crimes  pursue ; 
And  sentence  now  alone  remains. 
Which  thus,  by  me,  the  court  ordains : 

"  That  yon  return  fn)m  whence  you  came, 
There  to  be  stript  of  all  your  fame 
Ry  vulgar  hands;  that  onee  a  w€^ek 
Old  Kiigland  pinch  you  till  you  squeak  ; 
Tliat  ribbald  pamphlets  do  pursne  yon. 
And  lies  and  murmurs,  to  undo  you. 
With  every  fot^  that  Worth  pHX-ures, 
And  only  Virtue's  friends  be  your's." 
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ODE  TO  GARRICK, 

vrON  TUR  TALK  OF  TBI  TOWH. 

Kiid  I  woiiM  die  a  batcbdor,  I  did  not 
I  should  live  till  I  were  married. 

Much  Ado  about  Notiiing. 

the  leftr-hand  box,  io  blue ; 
on't  you  sec  her  ?— "  Sec  ber !  Who  ?" 
han^  me  if  I  tell, 
larrick  in  the  music-box ! 

It  his  eyes;  see  there "  O  pox  ! 

*ur  sen'ant,  ma*nioiselle  !'* 

ne,  David,  is  it  true  ? 
I  ns\  what  will  sume  folkn  do  ? 
will  they  curse  thi:«  struii^ft'T  t 
lirly  taken  in  for  life  \ 
leriuus  wt-ddud  wife ! 
■  upon  you.  Ranger ! 

y  too  have  j<Mn*d  the  chat ; 
it !— Has  he  thought  of  that  ? 
leans  he  to  convert  her  ?" 
y,  unless  your  zeal  be  stout, 
ph  may  turn  your  faith  about, 
irgitmeuts  experter. 

ii,  pale  and  out  of  breath, 
he  witches  in  Macbeth, 
if  the  "deed  be  done?" 
!  .listen  to  my  lay ! 
hesy  the  tliiiifrs  they  Ml  say ; 
tongues,  you  know,  will  run. 

ay,  what  other  news  d*  yc  hear  ? 
— But  don't  you  think,  my  dear, 
s  growing  out  of  fashion  ? 
;ay  fancy  what  they  will, 
I 's  the  only  actor  still, 
uuch  the  tender  passion. 

ladam,  did  you  niind,  last  night, 
er  i  not  a  line  on  't  right ! 
Might  I  hcanl  some  hisses. 
A  !  if  Billy  Mills,  thought  I, 
Havard  would  but  tr\', 
y  'd  beat  him  all  to  pieces. 

irudent  though  to  drop  his  Bayes— 
re  nous)  the  laun^at  says 
lopfrs  he  11  give  up  Kichard. 
it  tickles  me  to  see, 
igs,  such  a  shrimp  as  he 
:mpt  to  ravish  Pritchard. 

How  pleasM  me  well  enough 
irhat  d*  yc  call  it  ?  Hoadley*s  stuff; 
re  *s  something  there  like  nature : 
n  life,  he  runs  about, 
bo-pecp,  now  in,  now  out, 
hurts  no  mortal  creature. 

wn  ihore  's  Belmont,  to  be  sure 

ly  gentle  Neddy  Moore  ! 
t  docs  my  goijil  lord-mayor  ? 
(^  you  left  Cheapside,  my  dear  ? 
you  write  again  next  year, 
buw  your  fav'rite  player  ? 


"  But  Meropc,  we  own,  is  ftnc, 
Eumenes  charms  in  every  line; 

How  prettily  he  vapcMirs! 
So  gay  his  dress,  so  3'oung  his  look, 
One  would  have  swoni  'twas  Mr.  Cook^ 

Or  Mathews,  cutting  capers.*' 

Thus,  David,  will  the  ladies  flout. 
And  councils  hold  at  over)'  rout. 

To  alter  all  your  plays: 
Yates  shall  \>e  Benedick  next  year, 
Marklin  be  Kichard,  Tuswell  lear, 

And  Kitty  Clivc  be  Bayes. 

Two  parts  they  readily  allow 

Arc  yours ;  but  not  one  more,  they  vow ; 

And  thus  they  close  their  spite : 
You  will  be  sir  John  Brute,  tlicy  say, 
A  very  sir  John  Brute  all  day. 

And  Fribble  all  the  night 

But  tell  me,  fair-ones,  is  it  so  ? 

"  You  all  did  love  him  once ',"  we  know ; 

What  then  provokes  your  gall  ? 
Forbear  to  rail — I  'II  tell  you  why; 
Quarrels  may  come,  or  madam  die. 

And  then  there  's  hope  for  all. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  renuiins. 
Sweet  Davy,  and  I  close  my  strains: 

Think  well  ere  you  engage  ; 
Vapours  and  ague-fits  may  come, 
^Viid  matrimonial  claims  at  home. 

Unnerve  you  for  the  stage. 

But  if  you  find  your  spirits  right, 
Your  mtnd  at  ease,  your  body  tight. 

Take  Imt;  you  can't  do  better: 
A  pox  upon  the  tattling  town ! 
The  fops  that  join  to  cry  her  down 

Would  give  their  ears  to  get  her. 

Then  if  her  heart  be  good  and  kind, 
(And  sure  that  face  bc-3]>caks  a  mind 

As  soft  as  woman's  can  be) 
You  *\\  grow  as  constant  as  a  dove. 
And  taste  the  purer  sweets  of  love^ 

Unvisiied  by  Rauby  *. 


ESVY  ASD  FORTLWE: 

A  TALE. 

TO  MRS.  CARRTCK. 

Says  Fjivy  to  Fortune,  **  S'lft,  soft,  madam^Flirt! 
Not  so  fast  with  your  wheel,  you  'II  bo  down  in  the 
dirt !  [creature. 

Well,  and  how  does  your  David  ?  Indeed,  my  dear 
You  've  shown  him  a  wonderful  deal  (jf  good-nature ; 
His  bags  nre  >o  full,  ami  such  praises  his  due. 
That  the  like  was  ne'j  r  known-^nd  all  owing  to  you : 
But  why  won't  you  t\\  tke  him  quite  happy  tor  life, 
An»l  to  all  y«in  have  jJv-ne  add  the  gift  of  a  wife  ?'' 
S;iys  Foi'iui:  ■,  and  >uiird,  *"  Madam  Kii\'y,  God 
Siive  ye ! 
liut  wliv  always  sneerin.;  at  mu  and  poor  Davy  ? 


'Julius  Ca'^.ir. 

'  Au  eminent  sur;;eou. 
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I  own  that  sometimeji,  in  contempt  of  nil  rules, 
I  lavish  my  favours  on  bloi'k heads  atid  fools ; 
'  But  the  case  is  quite  different  hero,  I  aver  it. 
For  David  ne*er  knew  me,  till  bmui^ht  me  by  Merit. 
And  yet  to  convince  you — nay,  madam,  no  hisses — 
Oood  manners  at  K»asl — such  behavi*  »ur  as  this  is — !** 
(For  mention  but  Merit,  and  Knvy  flies  out 
With  a  hiss  and  a  yell  that  would  silence  a  rout. 
But  Fortune  went  on) — "  To  cor.vini.T  you,  I  say. 
That  I  honour  your  sehemo,  I  Ml  about  it  to  day; 
The  man  shall  be.  marry *d,  so  pray  now  be  easy. 
And  Garrick  fur  once  shall  do  s«)inething  to  please 


ve. 


»i 


Sosayin*:,  she  rattled  her  wheel  out  of  s'frht, 
WWle  Envy  walk'd  aft<*r,  and  crinn'd  with  liclight. 
It  seems  'twas  a  trick  that  shci  lonp^  had  b<*en 

brcMing, 
:  To  marry  poor  David,  and  so  be  his  ruin : 
For  Slander  had  told  her  the  creature  lov*d  pelf, 
And  car*d  not  a  fig  for  a  soul  but  him^^elf ;  * 

From  thence^  she  was  sure,  had  the  Devil  a  daughter. 
He  'd  snap  at  the  girl,  so  'twas  Fortune  that  brought 

her: 
And  then  should  her  temper  be  sullen  or  hAughty, 
Her  flesh  too  be  frail,  ami  incline  to  be  naughty, 
*Twould  fri?t  the  poor  fellow  so  out  of  his  reason. 
That  Barry  and  Quin  would  set  fashions  next  season. 

But  Fortune,  who  saw  what  the  Fury  design'd, 
Resolv'd  to  get  I)avid  a  wife  to  his  mind : 
Yet  afraid  of  herself  in  a  matter  ih>  nice. 
She  visited  Prudence,  and  begg*d  her  ndviec. 
The  nymph  shook  her  head  when  the  business  she 

knew. 
And  said  that  her  female  acquaintance  were  few ; 

That  excepting  miss  R — O,  yes,  there  was  one, 

A  friend  of  that  lady's,  she  visite<l  none ; 

But  the  firsit  was  too  great,  and  the  last  was  too 

good. 
And  as  for  the  rest,  she  might  get  whom  she  could. 
Away  hurried  Fortune,  peqdexM  and  half  mad. 
But  her  promise  was  passed,  and  a  wife  must  be  had: 
She  travers'd  the  town  from  one  comer  to  t'  other. 
Now  knocking  at  one  door  and  then  at  another. 
The  girls  curtsy'd  low  as  she  lookM  in  their  faces. 
And  bridled  and  primm'd  with  abundance  of  graces; 
But  this  was  coquettish,  and  that  was  a  pnidc, 
One  stupid  and  dull,  t'  other  noisy  and  rude ; 
A  third  was  affected,  quite  careless  a  fourth. 
With  prate  without  meaning,  and  pride  without 

worth ; 
A  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  and  a  se^'enth  were  such 
As  either  knew  nothing  or  something  too  much — 
In  short  as  they  passed,  she  to  all  had  objections  ; 
The  gay  wanted  thought,  the  good-humour'd  aflfcc- 

tions. 
The  prudent  were  ugly,  the  sensible  dirty, 
And  all  of  them  flirts,  from  fifteen  up  to  thirty. 

When  Fortune  saw  this  she  began  to  look  silly. 
Yet  still  she  went  on  till  she  reaeh'd  Piccadilly ; 
But  vcxM  &nd  fatiguM,  and  the  night  gniwing  late, 
She  rested  her  wheel  within  Burlington  gate. 
My  lady  rose  up,  as  site  saw  her  eome  in, 
' "  O  ho,  madam  Cenius!  pray  where  have  you  been  ?" 
(For  her  ladyship  thought,  from  so  serious  an  air, 
Twas  Genius  come  home,  for  it  seems  she  1  iv'd  there. ) 
But  Fortune,  not  minding  her  ladyshi)/s  blunder. 
And  wiping  her  forehead,  cry'd,  "  Well  may  you 

wonder 
To  see  me  thus  flurryM  j" — then  told  her  the  case. 
And  sighed  till  her  ladyship  laugh'd  in  her  face 


E.  MOORE'l^POEMSi 

V  Mighty  civil  indeed !»»—"  Come,  a  tnioe,"«4y!i 
/  my  lady, 

'"A  truce  with  complaints,  and  perhaps  I  may  aid  yr^ 
I  Ml  show  you  a  girl  that — Here,  Martin  !  go  /ell— 
But  she  's  gone  to  undress;  by-and-by  is  as  well — 
■I  Ml  show  jrou  a  sight  that  you  Ml  fancy  UDCommoo, 
Wit,  beauty,  and  goodness,  alt  met  in  a  woman  ; 
A  heart  to  no  folly  or  mischief  inclin'd, 
A  body  all  grace,  and  all  sweetness  a  mind  " 
"  O,  pray  let  me  see  her,"  says  Fortune,  and 

smil'd, 
**  Do  but  give  her  to  me,  and  111  make  her  iny 

child— 
But  who,  my  dear,  who  ? — for  you  have  not  told 

yet"— 
"  Who  indeed,"  savs  mv  ladv,  "  if  not  Violette  ?" 
The  words  were  scarce  s(K>kc  when  she  entered 

the  MXjm ; 
A  blush  at  the  stranger  still  heigh  ♦cnM  her  bloom; 
So  humble  her  hx>ks  were,  so  m'ld  i^as  her  air, 
That  Fortune,  astonishM,  sat  mute  in  her  chair. 
My  lady  rose  up,  and  with  counteuam^e  blnnil, 
"  iliis  is  Fortune,  my  dear,"  and  ]>reseuted  Iut  hand: 
The  goddess  embrac'd  her,  and  cali'd  her  her  own, 
And,  compliments  over,  her  errand  made  known. 
But  how  the  sweet  girl  colourM,  fluttered,  and 

trembled. 
How  oft  she  said  no,  and  how  ill  she  dissembled  ; 
Or  Iww  little  David  rejtric'd  at  the  news. 
And  swore,  from  all  others,  twas  her  he  would  chn»v:e; 
^liat  methods  he  try'd,  and  what  arts  to  prt:vail ; 
AH  these,  were  they  told,  would  but  burtlien  my 

tale — 
In  short,  all  affairs  were  so  happily  carrj'M,  • 

That  hardly  six  weeks  poss'd  away  till  they  marry *d. 
■    IJut  Envy  grew  sick  when  the  story  hhe  heard, 
Vitilette  was  the  girl  that  of  all  shi-  moht  fear'd  ; 
She  knew  her  good-humour,  hiT  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness. 
Her  ease  and  compliance,  her  taste  and  her  neatness; 
From  these  she  was  sure  t  hat  her  man  iroidd  not  roam. 
And  must  rise  on  the  stage,  from  contentment  at 

home : 
So  on  she  went  hissing,  and  'nwardly  curst  her. 
And  Garrick  next  season  will  certainly  burst  hiT. 


TO  TIIR 


RIGHT  HONOURAnLE  HFyRY  PELHA^f, 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION 

OP  THE  WORSKIPFl'L  COMPANY  OF  POETS  ASD 
NEWS- WRITERS, 

SnOWETH, 

That  your  honour's  petitioners  (dealers  In  rhymes, 
And  writers  of  scandal  for  mending  the  times) 
By  losses  in  busin(»ss,  and  Kugland's  well-dying, 
^Vre  sunk  in  their  credit,  and  verging  on  ruin. 
Tliat  these  their  nii8fortuni;8,  they  humbly  con- 
ceive, 
Arise  not  from  dulness,  as  some  folks  believe. 
But  from  rubs  in  their  way  which  your  honour  ha» 

laid. 
And  want  of  materials  to  carrj'  on  trade. 
That  they  always  had  formed  high  eon  t  it*  of 
their  u*je. 
And  meant  tlicir  Ubt  breath  should  go  out  in  abuse; 
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But  BOW  (and  they  iipeak  it  with  wrrow  and  tears) 
Since  ^foor  honour  has  sat  at  the  helm  of  afiain, 
Ko  party  will  join  them,  no  fiiction  invite 
To  heed  what  they  ray,  or  to  read  what  they  write ; 
Sedition,  and  Tumult,  and  Discord  are  fled. 
And  Slander  scarce  ventures  to  lift  up  her  head — 
Iq  short,  public  business  is  so  carry'd  on, 
That  their  couutry  is  savM,  and  the  patriots  undone. 
Tu  perplex  them  still  more,  and  sure  famine  tu 
brinj, 
(Now  satire  ha^t  Inst  lx>th  its  truth  and  its  stinjr) 
It,  in  spite  of  their  natures,  they  bungle  at  praise, 
Your  honour  regards  not,  and  nobody  pays. 

Tout  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  intreat 
(As  the  times  will  allow,  and  your  honour  thinks 

meet) 
That  measures  be  changM,  and  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint 
Be  immediately  fiirnish'd,  to  end  their  mttraint  j 
Their  credit  thereby,  and  their  trade  to  retrieve. 
That  again  they  may  rail,  and  the  nation  believe. 
Or  else  (if  your  wisdom  sha^l  deem  it  all  one) 
Nov  the  parliament 's  rising,  and  business  is  done., 
That  your  honour  would  please,  at  this  dangerous 

crisis. 
To  take  to  your  bofM)m  a  few  private  vices, 
Ey  which  your  petitioners  haply  micrht  thrive, 
And  keep  both  themselves  aud  Contention  alive. 
Id  compauion,  good  sir,  give  them  something  to 
say, 
And  yodr  honour's  petitioners  e^-er  shall  pray. 


THE 
TRIAL  OF  SARAH ,  ALIAS  SUM  SAf^ 

Foa  Pan-ATELY  stbalinu. 

T HI  prisoner  was  at  large  indicted,    . 

For  that  by  thirst  of  gain  excited. 

One  day  in  July  last,  at  tea. 

And  in  the  hmise  of  Mrs.  P. 

From  the  left  breast  of  £.  M.  gent 

With  base  felonious  intent. 

Did  then  and  there  a  heart  with  strings, 

Best,  quiet,  peace,  and  other  things. 

Steal,  rob,  and  plunder ;  and  all  them 

TV  chattels  of  the  said  £.  M. 

The  prosecutor  swore,  last  May 
(The  month  hn  knew,  but  not  the  day) 
-  He  left  his  friends  in  town,  and  went 
VpoQ  a  visit  down  in  Kent : 
That  staying  there  a  month  or  two, 
Ifc  spent  his  time  as  othcfs  do, 
In  riding,  v  alking,  fishing,  swimming ; 
Bat  being  much  inclined  to  women, 
And  young  and  wild,  and  no  great  reasoner, 
He  got  acquainted  with  the  prisoner. 
He  own'd,  'twas  rumour'd  in  those  parts 
That  she  'd  a  trick  of  stealing  hearts, 
And  firom  fifteen  to  twenty-two. 
Had  made  the  devil  an(l  all  to  do : 
But  Mr.  W.  the  vicar, 
(And  no  man  brews  you  better  liquor) 
Si»oke  of  her  thefts  as  tricks  of  youth, 
The  firolics  of  a  prl  forsooth : 
Tliinijs  now  were  wi  another  score, 
He  said;  for  she  was  twenty-four. 


However  to  make  matters  short. 

And  not  to  trt-spass  on  the  court. 

The  laMy  was  discover'd  soon. 

And  thus  it  was.     One  afternoon, 

Tlie  ninth  of  July  last,  or  rear  it, 

(As  to  the  day,  ho  could  not  swear  it) 

III  compauy  at  Mrs.  P.*s, 

Whore  folks  say  any  thing  tliey  please; 

Dean  I-  and  lady  Mary  by. 

And  Fannv  waiting  on  Miss  Y. 

(He  own'd  he  was  inclinM  to  think 

hoih  were  a  liltio  in  their  drink) 

The  pris'iicr  askVl,  and  cailM  him  cousin. 

How  many  kisses  made  a  rlozfii  ? 

That  heinp:,  as  he  own'd,  in  liquor, 

Tlic  question  nmtle  his  blood  run  quicker. 

And,  sense  and  reason  in  eclipse, 

He  vow'd  he  'd  s<  ore  them  on  her  lips. 

'Hiat  rising  up  to  keep  his  word. 

He  got  as  far  as  kiss  the  thini, 

And  would  have  counted  t'  other  nine. 

And  so  all  pr<s(>nt  did  opine, 

But  that  he  felt  a  sudden  dizziness. 

That  quite  undid  him  for  the  business: 

His  s]>eech,  he  said,  heiran  to  falter, 

His  eyes  to  stare,  his  mouth  to  water, 

His  In-east  to  thump  without  cejzsatiun. 

And  all  within  one  eoutlai; ration. 

"  Hle«5  me  !'"  says  Fanny,  "  what 's  the  matter  ?*' 

Aud  latlv  Mary  lookM  hard  at  her. 

And  stamp'd,  and  wi^hM  the  prisoner  further. 

And  cr5''d  out,  *'  Part  them,  or  there's  murther  !* 

That  still  he  held  the  pris'i  er  fasf. 

And  would  have  sto«)d  it  to  the  last; 

But  strugglinj:  to  go  through  the  rest. 

He  felt  a  pain  across  his  breast, 

A  sort  of  sudden  twinge,  he  said, 

Tliat  seoni'd  almost  to  strike  him  dead, 

And  afn;r  that  such  cruel  smailing. 

He  thought  the  soul  and  bo«ly  i>arting. 

That  th(!n  he  let  the  prisoner  go. 

And  stagger'd  off  a  s-.ep  or  so  j 

And  thinking  that  his  heart  was  ill. 

He  heirg'd  of  miss  Y.'s  maid  to  feel. 

That  Fanny  stept  before  the  rest. 

And  laid  her  hand  upon  his  breast ; 

But,  mercy  on  us  !  what  a  stare 

Tlie  creature  gave  !  No  heart  was  there ; 

So;i>i<^  went  her  fingers  in  th«j  hole, 

Wlience  heart,  and  strings,  and  all  were  stole. 

That  Fanny  turn'd,  and  told  the  prisoner. 

She  was  a  thief,  and  so  she  M  christen  her^ 

And  that  it  was  a  burning  shame, 

^Vnd  bnjught  the  house  an  evil  name ; 

And  if  she  did  not  put  the  heart  in, 

Th(*  man  would  pine  and  die  for  certain. 

The  pris'ner  then  was  in  her  airs. 

And  hid  her  mind  her  own  aflfair*? ; 

Aud  told  his  revcrenct;,  and  the  rt^t  of 'em, 

She  was  as  honest  as  t\\o  ht'^t  of 'em. 

That  lady  M.iry  and  dean  L. 

Rose  up  and  sai<l,  *'  Twas  mighty  well," 

But  ih:4t.  in  ^un-ral  t^^Tins  they  said  it, 

A  h'  ait  was  irMui^  and  some  one  had  it: 

Words  would  nut  do,  for  st-areh  they  must, 

Ap'.i  'jeareh  tM<  y  wouhl.  an<l  her  the  first. 

'ITiat  then  the  pris'u'-r  dropp'd  her  anger. 

And  jiiid,  she  hopd  they  would  not  hang  her; 

Tliat  all  she  did  was  meant  in  jest. 

And  there  tlie  heart  was,  and  the  rest. 
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That  then  the  dean  ciy^d  ont,  "  O  fie  !'* 
And  sent  in  hast«;  for  ju9ticc  I. 
Who,  though  he  knew  her  friends  and  pityM  her, 
Call'd  her  hard  names,  and  so  committed  her. 

Hic  parties  present  swore  the  same  | 
And  Fanny  said,  the  pris'ncr's  name 
Had  frightened  all  the  country  round ; 
And  glad  she  was  the  bill  wa^  found. 
She  knew  a  man,  who  knew  anotlier, 
Who  knew  the  very  party*s  brother,      * 
Who  lost  his  heart  by  mere  surprise,      v 
One  morning  looking  at  her  eyes ; 
And  othera  had  been  known  to  squeak. 
Who  only  chaucM  to  hear  her  speak:      ^ 
For  she  had  words  of  such  a  sort. 
That  though  she  knew  uo  reaiion  for  it, 
Would  make  a  man  of  sense  run  mad. 
And  rifle  him  of  all  he  had ; 
And  that  she  M  rob  the  whole  community. 
If  ever  she  had  opporuiuity. 

The  pris*n<T  now  first  silence  broke. 
And  curtsyM  round  her  as  she  bfjoke. 
She  own'd,  she  said,  it  much  incensed  her, 
To  hear  such  matters  swum  against  her,     ' 
But  that  she  hop'd  to  keep  her  temper. 
And  prove  henelf  eadem  semper. 
That  what  the  prosecutor  swore 
Was  some  part  true,  and  some  part  more: 
She  own'd  she  had  iR.'cn  often  seen  with  him, 
And  laugh'd  and  chatted  on  the  grean  with  him ; 
The  fellow  'seem'd  to  have  humanity, 
And  told  her  tales  that  soothM  her  vanity. 
Pretending  that  he  lov'd  her  vastly, 
And  that  all  women  else  look'd  ghastly. 
But  then  she  hopM  the  court  would  think 
She  never  was  inclined  to  drink, 
Or  suffer  hands  like  his  to  daub  her,  or 
Encourage  men  to  kiss  and  slobber  her; 
She  'd  have  folks  know  she  did  not  love  it. 
Or  if  she  did,  she  was  above  it. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sworn  of  course. 
To  prove  her  giddy,  and  then  worse ; 
As  she  whose  conduct  was  thought  Isvis, 
Might  very  well  be  rcckon'd  thievish. 
She  hop'd,  she  said,  the  cuurt^s  discerning 
Would  pay  some  honour  to  her  learning, 
For  every  day  from  four  to  past  six. 
She  went  up  stairs,  and  read  the  classics. 
Thus  having  clcar'd  herself  of  levity. 
The  rest,  she  said,  would  come  witli  brevity. 
And  first,  it  injured  not  her  honour 
To  own  the  heart  was  found  upon  her  ; 
For  she  could  pro%'e,  and  did  aver. 
The  paltry  thing  belongM  to  her : 
The  fact  was  thus.     This  princ*^  of  knaves 
Was  ouce  the  hiunblest  of  her  slavr^. 
And  often  had  confessM  the  dart 
Her  cj'cs  had  lodgM  within  his  Ixrail : 
That  she,  as  'twas  hifr  constant  foNhiun, 
Made  great  diversion  of  his  pa!<sion  ; 
Which  set  his  blood  in  such  a  fenncut, 
As  secm'd  to  thix-atcn  his  interment : 
That  then  she  was  afraid  of  losing  liini, 
And  so  desisted  from  abu«>iDg  him  ; 
And  often  came  and  felt  his  pulse, 
And  bid  him  write  to  doctor  lluUc. 
The  prosecutor  thank'd  her  kindly. 
And  sif^h'd,  and  said  she  lookM  divinely  ; 
But  told  her  that  his  heart  was  bursting, 
And  doctors  he  had  little  trust  in ; 


He  therefore  begg*d  her  to  accept  it. 
And  hop'd  'twould  mend  if  once  she  kept  it 
That  having  no  aversion  to  it. 
She  said,  with  all  her  soul,  she  'd  do  it; 
But  then  she  begg'd  him  to  remember. 
If  he  should  ncc^  it  in  December, 
( for  winter  months  would  make  folks  shiver, 
Who  wanted  eitlicr  heart  or  liver) 
It  ne%'er  could  return;  and  added, 
Twas  her's  for  life,  if  once  she  had  it. 
The  pnisecutor  said.  Amen, 
And  that  he  wish'd  it  not  again ; 
Aiul  took  it  from  his  breast  and  gave  her. 
And  bow'd,  and  thank*d  her  for  the  favour  ; 
But  begg*d  the  thing  might  nut  be  spoke  uf, 
As  heartless  men  were  made  a  joke  of. 
That  next  day,  whisp'ring  him  about  it. 
And  asking  how  he  felt  without  it. 
He  sigird,  and  cry^d,  Alack  !  alack ! 
And  begg'd,  and  pray'd  to  have  it  l>ack ; 
Or  that  she  'd  give  him  her's  instead  on  't : 
Bnt  she  conceiv'd  there  was  no  need  on  't ; 
And  said,  and  bid  him  make  no  pother. 
He  should  have  neither  oni;  nor  t'  other, 
lliat  then  he  rav'd  and  storm'd  like  fury. 
And  said,  that  one  was  his  de  jure. 
And  rather  than  he  'd  leave  pursuing  her, 
He  'd  swear  a  rubbery,  and  ruin  her. 
Tliat  this  was  truth  she  did  aver, 
Wliatever  hap  bctid<:d  her. 
Only  that  Mrs.  P.  she  said. 
Miss  Y.  and  her  deluded  maid, 
And  lady  Mary,  and  his  reverence. 
Were  folks  to  whom  she  paid  some  deference ; 
And  that  she  verily  believM 
They  were  not  perjnr'd,  but  dccelv'd. 
.  Then  doctor  D.  begg'd  leave  to  speak. 
And  sigh'd  as  if  his  heort  would  break. 
He  said,  that  he  was-madam's  surgeoni 
Or  rather,  as  in  (ireek,  chirurgeini, 
From  cheir,  maims,  ergttn,  0]>us, 
(As  scope  is  from  the  l^tin  6C0]>us. ) 
That  he,  he  said,  had  known  the  prisoner 


I  From  the  first  sun  that  ever  rose  on  her ; 
And  griev'd  he  was  to  see  her  there  ; 
But  took  upon  himself  to  swear. 
Inhere  was  not  to  be  found  in  nature 
A  sweeter  or  a  better  creature ; 
And  if  the  king  (Cod  bless  him)  knew  her. 
He  'd  leave  St  James's  to  get  to  her  : 
Rut  then,  as  to  the  fact  in  question. 
He  knew  no  more  on  't  tlian  Uephsestion ; 
It  might  be  false,  and  might  be  true ; 
And  this,  he  said,  was  all  he  knew. 

Tlie  judge  proceeded  to  the  cluurge. 
And  gave  the  evidence  at  large. 
But  often  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  her. 
And  strove  to  mitigate  the  matter, 
Prt-tonding  facts  were  not  so  clear. 
And  mercy  ought  to  interfere. 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
As  if  t>n  wciixhty  points  to  comment  j 
And,  right  or  wruiijr,  resolvM  to  save  her. 
They  gave  a  vcnlict  in  her  favour. 

But  why  or  wherefore  things  were  so^ 
It  matters  not  for  us  to  know : 
The  culprit  by  cseapo  gn>wn  bold. 
Pilfers  alike  fn)m  young  and  old, 
Tht'  count ry  all  around  her  teazcs, 
^Viid  robs  01'  murders  whom  she  pleases. 


FABLES  FOR 

•BLES  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


•ins  F«blca  wen  writJeo  at  intervals, 
td  myself  in  humour,  *dcI  dbtengajceit 
n  uf  greater  niomcnt.  As  tbey  arc  the 
■□  idle  hour,  aa  they  arc  Intended  for 
of  thiMP,  nhose  only  business  is  amiKe- 
hopca  uf  profit,  or  ipplxiie,  are  not 
;;  nur  hare  I  printed  thriiiLih  necessity, 
)f  friniil*.  I  have  leava  fnim  her  royal 
>  S'ldrem  her,  and  I  claim  the  fair  for 
.  My  fcais  are  ligbtur  than  my  ex- 
I  wrote  to  p!ca)«  myself,  and  I  pub- 
w  others  ;  aiiJ  thi«  ><i  universally,  that 
Kished  for  corTectne«  to  rob  tlm  critic 
tre,  or  my  friend  of  the  laii^b. 
latet  are  fb',  and  I  am  nnt  sulicitom  to 
it-m.  I  liaTe  learnt,  that  vbere  the 
J  ple.iv.>,  the  man  should  be  unknown, 
is  the  n'veme  of  all  other  objeuts,  and 
V  dis.ance,  but  diminishes  hy  approach. 

-  no  man  can  forslve  hi*  friend  the  ill- 
limpit  of  bc.ns  thought  wi*er  than  hlm- 

I  IherefiirR  the  mlsfbrtuoi^  that  mav  at- 
om any  accidental  succcn,  I  (bink  it 
to  iofcinD  those  who  knuH  me,  that  I 
assi<4ed  in  the  follaHint;  papers  by  the 
Qurtavus  Vasa  '.  Let  the  crime  of 
:  bis,  whote  talents  a«  i^  writer,  and 
les  ai  ■  man,  haie  n-ndereJ  him  a  living 
tie  whole  circle  of  bis  acquaintaoce 


r  excellence,  to  yuu  ; 
"d  to  hope  my  vacant  hour* 
employ'd  to  sweeten  yours, 
er  firti'm  I  impart, 
ut  fiilly  from  the  heart ; 
the  paths  that  lead  astray 
ring  nymph  from  Wi^Miom's  way.        ■ 
«e.    The  great  and  good 
■ir  actions  understood  i 

'ai¥  by  idle  praise  i 

Ibe  Voice  of  Fame, 
Is  delifchted  on  your  namej 
ly  tale,  however  true, 
■ry,  if  I  told  it  you. 
lod,  the  envious,  and  the  vain, 
te  prude,  demand  my  strain; 
detestini;  praise,  I  write, 

in  charity,  my  spite. 

■  Brooke,  esq.  who  wrote  the  fonrteenth, 
and  siiteenlh  fables,  wliicb  are  reserved 
n  in  his  woiki.    C 


THE  LADIES. 

H'ith  frienilly  hand  I  hold  the  glass    . 
To  all,  prnmiscHOii*  as  they  pass  j 
sbiHild  Folly  thei*  her  likeneu  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror  '«  true; 
I  r  tlie  fantastic  fbrm  crfTend, 
I  made  it  not,  hot  itould  amend. ' 

Virtue,  in  every  clime  and  age, 
Rpnmi  at  the  fiilly-s^wtliinp  pBi.-e, 
MTiilc  Mtire,  that  offends  tlie  car 
Of  Vice  and  Passion,  pleasm  her. 

Prcmisioj?  tliis.  your  anger  (^lare, 
.Uid  claim  the  fable  you  who  dare. 

Tni  birds  in  plate,  by  fiictions  pressM, 
To  Jupiter  Iheir  pray'rs  addrrssM  ; 
liy  specious  lies  the  state  wa<  vex'd. 
Their  counsels  lil>cllera  perplci'd  ; 
Thev  bcgg'd  (to  slop  spilltious  tnnjiues) 
A  K^cious  hearing  of  their  wrongs. 
Jove  grants  their  suit.     The  Eagle  sate. 
Decider  of  (he  grand  debate. 

Tlic  Pyc,  to  trust  and  pow'r  prefcrrM, 
Demands  permission  to  be  heaid. 
Siyi  he,  "  Prolixity  of  phrase 
Vou  know  1  hale.    This  libel  Ba>-«, 
■  Some  binis  there'  are,  who,  prone  to  nois^ 
Are  hir'd  to  silence  Wisdom's  voice. 
And  fikill'd  to  chatter  out  the  hoar. 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  pow'r,' 
That  this  isaim'd  direct  at  me, 
N'u  rioubt,  yon  'll  rradily  aicree  ; 
Vet  well  this  sage  as«embly  knows, 
ily  parts  to  government  1  rose ;     . 
My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  slate  j 
Maepies  were  never  knon'n  to  prate." 

1'he  Kit<!  rose  up.     "  His  honest  heftrt 
In  virtue's  sufTerings  bore  a  part. 
That  there  were  birds  of  prey  he  knew; 
So  far  the  libeller  said  tnie; 

bold,  to  rapine  prone. 
Who  knew  no  int'rest  bnt  their  own; 
Who  hoverin!!  o'er  the  farmer's  yard, 
ir  pigeon,  chick,  nor  duckling  spar'd.' 
lis  misht  be  true,  but  if  apply'd 
>  liim,  in  troth,  the  sland'rer  ly'd. 
KC  im'rance  then  might  be  misled, 
eh  thinis,  he  tbonght,  were  best  unsaid." 
The  Crow  was  vexU     Aa  yrstcr-mom 
He  fl"w  across  the  new-sown  com, 
set  for  pay, 
He  kncK,  to  drive  the  crows  away  j 
dal  hart  found  out  him  in  turn 


Audi 


'./.'•l  abroad,  t 


tshw 


[<,  with  sc 
haraugu'd  upon  the  case. 
"  That  magpies  prate,  it  may  be  tiue, 
A  kilo  may  he  voracious  loo, 
Cnms  sometimes,  deal  in  new-sown  pease  } 
lie  libels  not,  who  strikes  at  these  j 
The  slander  's  bore—'  But  there  are  bird^ 
Wliose  wisdom  llc-s  in  t^ks,  not  words; 
Hlund'rcri,  who  level  in  the  dark. 
And  always  shoot  beside  the  mark.' 
He  names  not  me ;  but  these  are  hinl^ 
Whieh  manifestii  at  whom  he  squints; 
T  wore  indec"!  tlial  blund'ring  fowl. 
To  question  if  he  meant  an  owl." 

"  Ye  wretches,  hence '.'  the  Fjgle  cries, 
Uutapplwaj 
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The  virtuou*;  mind  takes  no  alarm. 
Secured  by  innocence  from  harm : 
While  Guilt,  and  his  associate,  Four, 
Are  startled  at  the  passing  air.'' 


FABLF.  11. 


THE 


PANTHER,  THE  HORSE,  AND  OVUER  BEASTS. 

The  man  who  seeks  to  win  the  fair,  i 

(So  custom  says)  must  truth  forbear ;        \ 
Must  fawn  and  flatter,  cringe  and  lie. 
And  raise  the  goddess  to  the  sky. 
For  truth  is  hateful  to  her  ear,        ^ 
A  rudeness,  which  she  cannot  bear. 
A  rudeness  ?  Yes.  I  speak  my  thoughts ;   '; 
For  truth  upbraids  her  with  her  faults.        .; 

How  wretched,  Chloe,  then  am  I, 
Who  lave  jrou,  and  yet  cannot  lie ! 
And  still  to  make  you  less  my  friend, 
I  strive  your  errours  to  amend  ! 
But  shall  the  senseless  fop  impart 
The  softest  passion  to  your  heart. 
While  he,  who  tells  you  honest  truth, 
And  points  to  happiness  your  youth. 
Determines,  by  his  care,  his  lot,. 
And  lives  neglected,  and  forgot  ? 

Trust  me,  my  dear,  with  greater  case 
Your  taste  for  flattery  I  could  please. 
And  similics  in  each  dull  line. 
Like  glow-worms  in  the  dark,  sliould  shine. 
What  if  T  say  your  lip>s  discla<« 
The  freshness  of  the  op'ning  rose  ? 
Or  that  your  cheeks  are  beds  of  flowers, 

EnripenM  by  refreshing  show*rs  ? 
Yet  certain  as  these  flow'rs  shall  fade. 
Time,  every  beauty  will  invade. 

The  butterfly,  of  various  hue, 

More  than  the  flowV  rescmbl«?s  you  j 

Fair,  fluttering,  fickle,  busy  thing, 

To  pleasure  ever  on  the  wing, 

Gayly  coquetting  for  an  hour, 

To  die,  and  ne'er  be  thought  of  more. 

Would  you  the  bloom  of  youth  should  last  ? 

Tis  virtue  that  must  bind  it  fast  5 

An  easy  carriage,  wholly  free 

From  sour  reser\'e,  or  levity ; 

Cood-natnrM  mirth,  an  open  heart, 

And  looks  unskilPd  in  any  art; 

Humility,  enough  to  own 

The  ftailties,  which  a  friend  makes  known  j 

And  decent  pride,  enough  to  know 

The  worth,  that  virtue  can  bestow. 
These  are  the  charms,  which  ne'er  decay, 

Though  youth  and  beauty  fade  away ; 

And  time,  which  all  things  else  removes. 

Still  heightens  virtue,  and  improves. 
You  '11  frown,  and  ask  to  what  intent 

This  blunt  address  to  you  is  sent  ? 

1  Ml  spare  the  question,  and  confess 

I  'd  praise  you,  if  I  lovM  you  less : 

But  rail,  be  angr\',  or  complain, 

I  will  be  rude,  while  you  arc  vain. 

Bekeath  a  lion's  i>eaccful  reign. 
When  beasts  met  friendly  on  the  plain^ 
A  Panther,  of  majestic  port, 
(The  vainest  female  of  the  court) 


With  spotted  skin,  and  eyes  of  foe, 
Fill'd  every  bosom  with  desire. 
Where'er  she  mov'd,  a  servile  crowd 
Of  fawning  creatures  criug'd  and  bowM ; 
Assemblies  every  week  she  held,  , 

( Like  modem  bellefi)  with  coxcombs  fill'd. 
Where  noise  and  nonsense,  and  grimace. 
And  lies  and  scandal  fill'd  the  place. 

Behold  the  gay,  fantastic  thing,  , 

F.n(Mrcled  by  the  spacious  ring. 
Low  bowing,  with  important  look. 
As  first  in  rank,  the  Monkey  spoke.  ^ 

*'  Gad  take  me,  madam,  but  I  swear. 
No  angel  ever  look'd  so  fair : 
Forgive  my  rudeuess,  but  I  vow 
You  were  not  quite  divine  till  now ; 
Tliose  limbs  !  that  shape  !  and  then  those  eyes  ! 
O,  close  them,  or  the  gazer  dies  !" 

"  Nay,  gentle  pug,  for  goodness  hush, 
1  vow,  and  swear,  you  make  me  blush ; 
I  shall  be  angry  at  this  rate ; 
Tis  so  like  flatt'ry,  which  1  hate." 

The  Fox,  in  deeper  cunning  vers*d. 
The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehearsed. 
And  talk'd  of  kuowle<lge,  taste,  and  sense. 
To  which  the  fair  have  vast  pretence  I 
Yet  well  he  knew  them  always  vain 
Of  what  they  strive  not  to  attain. 
And  play'd  so  cunningly  his  part^ 
That  pug  was  rivall'd  in  his  art. 

The  Goat  avow'd  his  amorous  flame ; 
And  burnt — for  what  he  durst  not  name  3 
Yet  hop'd  a  meeting  in  the  wood 
Might  make  his  meaning  understood. 
Half  angry  at  the  bold  address, 
Slie  frown'd ;  but  yet,  she  must  confess. 
Such  beauties  might  inflame  his  blood. 
But  stil!  his  phrase  was  scjmewhat  nide. 

The  Hog  her  neatness  much  admir'd ; 
The  formal  Ass  her  swiftness  fir'd  ; 
While  all  to  feed  her  folly  strove. 
And  by  their  praises  shar'd  her  love. 

The  Horse,  whose  gen'rous  lieart  disdain'd 
Applause  by  servile  flatt'ry  gain'd, 
With  graceful  courage,  silence  broke, 
And  thus  with  indignation  spoke. 

"  When  flattering  monkeys  fawn  and  prate, 
They  justly  raise  contempt  or  hate  j 
For  merit 's  turn'd  to  ridicule. 
Applauded  by  the  grinning  fool. 
The  artful  fox  your  wit  commends. 
To  lure  you  to  his  selfish  ends; 
From  the  vile  flatt'rer  t\im  awav. 
For  knaves  make  friendships  to  betray. 
Dismiss  the  train  of  fops  and  fools. 
And  learn  to  live  by  wisdom's  rules; 
Such  beauties  might  the  lion  ^  arm, 
Did  not  your  folly  break  the  charm ; 
For  who  would  court  that  lovely  shape. 
To  be  the  rival  of  an  ape  ?" 

He  said  ;  and  snorting  in  disdain, 
Spuni'd  at  the  crowd,  and  sought  the  plaliv 


FABLE  HI. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 

The  prudent  nymph,  whose  cheeks  disclose 
The  lily,  and  the  blushing  rote» 
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lie  yiew  her  charn^S  will  screen, 
f  in  tbe  crowd  be  seen ; 
le  truth  shall  k(»?p  her  wise, 
est  fruits  attract  the  flies." 

ht,  a  Glow-worm,  proud  and  vain, 

iting  her  glittering  train, 

kire  there  never  was  in  nature 

:,  so  fine  a  creature. 

nsects,  that  I  see,' 

1  ant,  industrious  bee, 

m,  with  contempt  I  view  ; 

hat  low,  mechanic  crew^ 

lely  their  lives  employ 

»,  enemy  to  joy. 

gar  herd !  ye  are  my  scorn, 

eur  only  I  was  bom, 

n  sprung  from  race  divine, 

1  on  Earth,  to  live  and  shine. 

ts  that  sparkle  so  on  high, 

e  glow-worms  of  the  sky, 

on  Earth  their  gems  admire, 

ley  imitate  my  fire." 

ke.     Att(;ntive  on  a  spray, 

iirale  forbore  his  lay; 

i  shining  morsel  near, 

directed  by  the  glare ; 

'.  gazM  with  sober  look, 

he  trembling  prey  bespoke. 

ed  fool,  with  pride  elate, 

thy  beauty  brings  thy  fate : 

ing,  long  thou  might*st  have  Iain 

on  the  velvet  plain : 

n  or  late,  degraded  moiim«i, 

:y  wrecks  whom  she  adorns." 


FABLE  IV. 

HTMEN  AND  DEATH. 

'ye  say  ?  Nay  thep  'tis  time ; 

»r  destroys  your  prime. 

-The  settlement !  "  That's  made." 

*s  my  simple  girl  afraid  ? 

.  moment,  if  you  can, 

ully  the  fable  scan. 

des  were  fled,  the  morning  blush'd,' 
were  in  their  caverns  hush'd, 
nen,  pensive  and  sedate, 
the  fields  his  musing  gait 
n,  throagh  the  green-wood  shade, 
eagre  form  the  god  survey*d, 
lIv,  with  gigantic  stride. 
Ills  pace,  and  joined  his  side. 
>n  various  subjects  ran. 
Hymen  thus  began, 
tless  Death,  whose  iron  sway 
luctant  must  obey-, 
T  pow'r  shall  I  complain, 
x>  partial  hand  arraign  } 
>id  brings  a  pair  of  hearts 
uck  with  equal  darts, 
shafts  my  hopes  deride, 
le  knot,  that  Hymen  ty'd. 
not  the  bloody,  and  the  bold, 
,  hoarding  up  his  gold, 
:,  reeking  from  the  stew, 
fell  revenge  panue  ? 


But  must  the  gentle,  and  the  kind, 
Thy  fury,  imdistinguishM,  fm^l  ?" 

The  monarch  calmly  thus  replyM : 
"  Weigh  well  the  cause,  and  then  decide. 
That  friend  of  yours,  you  lately  nam*d, 
Cupid,  alone  is  to  be  blam'd ; 
Then  let  tlie  charge  be  justly  laid  j 
That  idle  Imjv  neglects  his  trade. 
And  hardly  once  in  twi'uty  years, 
A  couple  to  your  temple  bears. 
Tlie  wretches,  whom  youf  office  bleodi, 
Sileuus  now,  or  Plutus  sends; 
Hence  care,  and  bitterness,  and  strife  . 
Are  common  to  tbe  nuptial  life. 

*'  Believe  me ;  more  than  all  mankind. 
Your  votVics  my  compassion  find  ; 
Yet  cruel  am  I  callM,  and  base, 
Who  seek  the  wretched  to  release ; 
The  captive  from  his  l)onds  to  free. 
Indissoluble  but  for  me. 

"  Tis  I  entice  him  to  the  yoke; 
By  me,  your  crowded  altsirs  smoke : 
For  mortals  boldly  dare  the  noose. 
Secure  that  Death  will  set  them  loose.* 


FABLE  V. 

THE  POET  AND  HIS  PATRON. 

Why,  Cslia,  is  your  spreading  waist 

So  loose,  so  negligently  lac*d  ? 

Why  must  the  wrapping  bod-gown  hide 

Your  snowy  bosom's  swelling  pride  ? 

How  ill  that  dress  adorns  your  head, 

DistainM,  and  rumpled  from  the  bed ! 

Those  clouds,  that  shade  your  blooming  face, 

A  little  water  might  displace. 

As  Nature  every  mom  bestows 

The  crystal  dew,  to  cleanse  the  rose. 

Those  tresses,  as  the  raven  black. 

That  wav'd  in  rin;;let-s  down  your  back> 

Uncomb'd,  and  injur'd  by  neglect. 

Destroy  the  face,  which  once  they  decked. 

Whence  this  forgetftilness  of  dress  ? 
Pray,  madam,  arc  you  marry'd  ?  "  Yes." 
Nay,  then  indeed  the  wonder  ceases. 
No  matter  now  how  loose  your  dross  is; 
The  end  is  won,  your  fortune's  made. 
Your  sister  now  may  take  the  trade. 

Alas  !  what  pity  'tis  to  find 
This  fault  in  half  the  female  kind  ! 
From  hence  proceed  aversion,  strifi*. 
And  all  that  sours  the  wedded  life. 
Beauty  can  only  point  tlic  dart, 
•Tis  neatness  guides  it  to  the  heail  ; 
Let  neatness  then,  and  beauty  strive 
To  keep  a  wav'ring  flame  alive. 

Tis  harder  far  (you'll  fiud  it  true) 
To  keep  the  conquest,  than  subdue ; 
Admit  us  once  behind  the  screen. 
What  is  there  further  to  be  seen  ? 
A  newer  face  may  raise  the  flame. 
But  every  woman  is  the  same. 

Then  study  chiefly  to  nnprove 
The  charm,  that  fix'd  your  husband's  love. 
Weigh  well  his  humour.     Was  it  dress. 
That  gave  your  beauty  power  to  bless  ? 
Pursue  it  still ;  be  neater  seen ; 
'Tis  alwayf  frugal  to  be  cle«D ; 
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So  shall  you  keep  alive  desire. 

And  Time's  swift  wing  .shall  fan  the  firek 

In  garret  hitch  (as  stories  say) 
A  poet  sung  his  tuneful  lay ; 
So  soft,  so  smoi^th  his  verse,  yoa^d  swear 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  there. 
Through  all  the  town  his  praises  rung, 
His  sonnet  at  the  playhouse  sung ; 
High  waving  o'er  his  laboring  head. 
The  goddess  Want  her  pinions  spread. 
And  with  poetic  fury  fir'd. 
What  Phoebus  faintly  had  inspirM. 

A  noble  youth,  of  taste  and  wit, 
Approv'd  the  sprightly  things  he  writ, 
And  sought  hiin  in  his  cobweb  dome, 
Du«charg'd  his  rent,  and  brought  hiin  home* 
-  Behold  him  at  the  stately  board. 
Who,  but  the  Poet  and  my  Lord  ! 
Each  day  deliciously  he  dines, 
And  greedy  quaffs  the  genVous  wines ; 
His  sides  were  plump,  his  skin  -was  sleeky 
And  plenty  wantonM  on  his  cheek; 
AstonishM  at  the  change  so  new,    - 
Away  th'  inspiring  goddess  flew. 

Now,  dropt  for  politics,  and  news. 
Neglected  lay  the  drooping  Muse ; 
Unmindful  whence  his  fortune  came. 
He  stifled  the  poetic  flame; 
Nor  tale,  nor  sonnet,  for  my  lady. 
Lampoon,  nor  epigram  was  ready. 

With  just  contempt  his  patron  saw, 
(FesolvM  his  bounty  to  withdraw) 
And  thus,  with  anger  in  his  look. 
The  late-repeiiting  fool  bespoke. 

"  Blind  to  the  t^vjd  that  courts  thee  grown, 
Whence  has  the  sun  of  favour  snone? 
Delighted  with  thy  tuneful  art,  . 
Kstecm  was  «:rowing  iu  my  heart ; 
13ut  idly  thou  rejeet'st  the  charm, 
That  gave  it  birth,  and  kept  it  warm." 

Unthinking  fools  alone  de>j>isc 
The  arts,  that  taught  them  firat  to  rise. 


FABLE  VL 
THE  WOrF,  THE  SHEirP,  AND  THE  LAMB. 

DuiY  demandt',  the  parf^nt's  voice 
Should  sanctify  the  daughter's  choice; 
In  that,  is  d\ie  obedience  shown  ; 
To  choose,  bel<>ngs  to  her  alone. 

May  horrour  seize  his  miHn  jrht  hour,  ' 
Who  hu'lds  U'lXm  a  parent's  pow'r. 
And  chims,  by  purchase  vile  and  base, 
Hie  loathing  maid  for  I'is  embrace; 
Hence  Virtue  sickens  ;  and  the  breast. 
Where  Peace  had  built  her  downy  nest. 
Becomes  the  troubled  seat  of  (are. 
And  pines  with  anguish  and  despair. 

A  Wo  IP,  rapacious,  rouj;h  and  bold, 
\^'^lose  nightly  plunders  thinn'd  the  fold, 
Contemplating  his  ill-si)e«t  life. 
And  cloy'd  with  thefls,  would  take  a  wife. 
His  purpose  known,  the  savage  race. 
In  num'rous  crowds,  attend  the  place  ; 
For  why  ?  a  mighty  Wolf  he  was, 
And  held  dominion  in  his  jaws. 


Her  fav'ritc  whelp  each  mother  brought. 
And  humbly  his  alliance  sought ; 
But  cold  by  age,  or  else  too  nice. 
None  found  acceptance  in  his  eyes. 

It  happen'd,  as  at  early  dawn 
He  solitary  crossM  the  lawn, 
StrayM  from  the  fold,  a  sportive  Lamb 
Skip'd  wanton  by  her  fleecy  dam ; 
When  Cupid,  foe  to  man  and  beast, 
Di^charg'd  an  arrow  at  his  breast. 

The  tim'rous  breed  the  robber  knew, 
And  trembling  o*er  the  meadow  flew ; 
Their  nimblest  speed  the  Wolf  overtook. 
And,  courteous,  thus  the  dam  bes|)oke. 

"  Stay,  fairest,  and  suspend  your  fear. 
Trust  me,  no  enemy  is  near ; 
These  jaws,  in  slaughter  oft  imbru'd. 
At  length  have  known  enough  of  blood  ; 
And  kinder  business  brings  me  now. 
Vanquished,  at  Beauty's  feet  to  bow. 

You  have  a  daughter Sweet,  forgive 

A  Wo  fs  address — In  her  I  live ; 
Love  from  her  eyes  like  lightning  came, 
And  set  my  marrow  all  on  flame ; 
Let  your  consent  con  Arm  my  choice, 
And  ratify  our  nuptial  joys. 

**  Me  ample  wealth  and  powV  attend. 
Wide  o'er  the  plains  my  realms  extend; 
What  midnight  robber  dare  invade 
The  fold,  if  I  the  guard  am  made  ? 
At  home  the  shepherd's  cur  may  .sleep, 
While  I  secure  bis  master's  sheep." 

Discourse  like  this,  attention  rlaim'd ; 
rJrandeur  the  mother's  breast  intlam'd  ; 
Now  fearless  by  his  side  *he  waik'd, 
Of  settlements  and  jointures  talk'd  ; 
]*ropoR'd,  and  doubled  her  demands 
Of  tlow'ry  lields,  and  tumip-lan<is. 
The  Wolf  agrees.     Her  bosom  swells ; 
To  Miss  her  happy  fate  she  tells; 
And  of  the  graiid  alliance  va-u. 
Contemns  her  kindred  of  the  plain. 

Tlie  loathins,'  I^kmh  with  honour  hears, 
A'ld  wearies  out  her  dam  with  pray'rs  ; 
lUit  all  in  vain  ;  mamma  best  knew 
What  inexperieiu'd  girls  should  do; 
So,  to  the  neighhVing  meadow  caiT^'d,    « 
A  formal  ass  tiie  locple  uiarry'd. 

Tom  from  the  tyrant-niotber's  side. 
The  trembler  goes,  a  victim-bride^ 
Keluetant,  meeLs  the  rude  embrace, 
Ar.d  bleats  among  the  howling  rare. 
\N'i{h  horrour  oft  her  eyes  behold 
Her  murder'd  kindred  of  the  fold  ; 
J'av'h  (lay  a  sister-lamb  is  servM, 
Au<l  at  the  glutton's  table  car\'*d  ; 
T'Me  crashing  hones  he  grinds  for  food. 
And  slakes  his  thirst  with  streaming  blood. 

b)ve,  who  the  cruel  mind  detests, 
And  lodges  but  in  gentle  breasts. 
Was  now  no  more.     Enjoyment  past. 
The  s'lvage  hunger'd  for  the  feast; 
But  (as  we  find  in  human  race, 
A  mask  conceals  the  villain's  face) 
Justice  must  authorize  the  treat; 
Till  then  he  longed,  but  durst  not  eat 

As  forth  he  walk'd,  in  quest  of  prey. 
The  hunters  met  him  on  the  way  ; 
Fear  wings  his  flight;  the  marsh  he  sought; 
The^nufiiug  dogs  aie  set  at  fauiU 
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nadi  balk'd,  ncm  hunger  gnaws, 
1^,  he  grinds  his  empty  jatrs ; 
lUAt  be  had,  and  lamb  is  nigh ; 
w  invokes  the  fraudful  lie. 
S*'  dissembling  rage,  he  cry'd, 
gentle  virtue  of  a  bride  ? 
;agu'd  with  man*s  destroying  race, 
s  her  husband  for  the  chase  ? 
ich'ry  prompts  the  noisy  hound 
it  his  fix>tstep8  on  the  ground  ? 
ait'ress  vile  !  for  this  thy  blood 
lut  my  rage,  and  dye  the  wood  !" 
jrin?,  on  the  Lamb  he  flies, 
ti  his  jaws  the  victim  dies. 


FABLE  Vlf. 

TUB  G0O8B  AND  THE  SWANS. 

he  face,  however  ftiir, 

Tries  an  affected  air ; 

>ing  tone,  the  shape  constrained, 

dy'd  look,  the  pass>on  feign'd, 

penes,  which  only  tend 

re  what  they  strive  to  mend. 

what  superior  grace  enchants 
e^  which  Nature's  pencil  paints ! 
eyes,  uncxercis'd  in  art, 
ith  the  meaning  of  the  heart ! 
freedom,  and  good-humour  sit, 
iy  gaiety,  and  wit ! 

IK'rfect  beauty  be  not  there, . 
i>ter  Hues,  the  finished  air, 
ch  from  every  look  delight, 
>w  onamouHd  at  the  siprht : 
uiy,  though  we  all  approve, 

our  wonder  more  thau  love, 

he  agreeable  strikes  sure, 

es  the  wounds  we  cannot  cure. 

then,  my  Amoret,  this  care, 
nns  you,  in  etfect,  less  fair  ? 
re  on  your  cheek  bestows 
1,  that  emulates  the  ro^, 
I  some  heav'niy  image  drew 
,  Applies  never  knew, 
-jndg'd  aid  will  you  impart, 
m1  by  meretricious  art? 
yci,  Nature^s  errour,  come 
e  from  the  motIier*s  womb, 
rming  care  site  still  rei<»cts, 
3nly  heightens  her  defetrts. 
uch,  of  glitt'ring  jewels  proud, 
•ss  the  foremost  iu  the  crowd, 
y  public  show  are  se»;n, 
ok  awry,  and  aukward  mien, 
I'ly  dress  attracts  the  eye, 
gTiifies  deformity. 
re  may  under-do  her  part, 
loai  wants  the  help  of  Art ; 
nr;  she  is  your  surest  friend, 
de  yonr  form  fur  you  to  mcud. 

osE,  affected,  empty,  vain, 
i  I  lest  of  the  cackling  train, 
■uud,  and  elevated  crest,  » 

uce  claim'd  above  the  rest, 
she,  **  I  laugh  at  human  race, 
Y,  geese  hobble  in  their  pace : 


T/»k  here !  the  sland'rous  lie  detect; 
Not  haughty  man  is  so  erect. 
Tliat  peacock  yonder  !  lord,  how  vain 
The  creature^s  of  his  gaudy  train  ! 
If  both  were  stript,  I'd  pawn  my  word, 
A  goose  wonld  be  the  finer  bird. 
Nature,  to  hide  her  own  defects. 
Her  bungled  work  with  finery  decks ; 
Were  geese  set  off  with  half  that  show. 
Would  men  admire  the  peacock  ?  No." 

Thus  vaunting,  cross  the  mead  she  stalks. 
The  cackling  breed  atteud  her  walks  ; 
The  5>un  shot  down  his  noontide  beams. 
The  Swans  were  sportiug  in  the  streams; 
Their  snowy  plumes,  and  stately  pride       ^ 
ProvokM  her  spleen.     "  Why  there,"  she  cry'd, 
**  Again,  what  arrogance  we  see  ! 
Those  creatures  !  how  they  mimic  me ! 
Shall  every  fowl  the  w,aters  skim, 
Because  we  geese  are  known  to  swim  ? 
Humility  they  soon  shall  learn. 
And  their  own  emptiness  discern." 

So  saying,  with  extended  wings. 
Lightly  upon  the  wave  she  springs; 
Her  bosom  swells,  she  sprcatb  her  plumes. 
And  the  swanks  stately  crest  assumes. 
Contempt  and  mockery  ensuM, 
AiM  bursts  of  laughter  shook  the  flood. 

A  Swan,  superior  to  the  rest. 
Sprung  forth,  and  thus  the  fool  addressed. 

'*  Conceited  U^ng,  elate  with  pride  \ 
Thy  aflectation  all  deride ; 
These  airs  thy  aukwardness  impart. 
And  show  thee  plainly,  as  thou  art. 
Among  thy  equals  of  the  Aock, 
Thou  hadst  escapM  the  public  mock. 
And  as  thy  parts  to  good  conduce. 
Been  deemVl  an  honest  hobbling  goose." 

Learn  hence,  to  study  wisdom's  rules  ; 
Know,  foppery's  the  pride  bf  fools ; 
AikI  striving  Natun;  to  conceal. 
You  only  her  defects  reveal 


FABLE  VIIL 

THE  L4WYKR  AND  JUSTICB. 

Lovk!  thou  divinest  good  below, 
Tliy  pure  dcli>rhts  few  moiials  know  ! 
Our  rebel  hearts  thy  sway  disown. 
While  tyrani  Lust  usuri>s  th^y  throne. 

The  bounteous  (jod  of  Nature  made 
The  sexes  for  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  talents  to  employ. 
To  lessen  ills,  and  heighten  joy. 
To  weaker  woman  he  assigned 
That  soft'ning  gentleness  of  mind. 
That  can,  by  sympathy,  impart 
Its  likeness  to  the  roiighe>t  heart. 
Her  eyes  with  magic  jiow'r  endu'd, 
To  fire  the  dull,  and  awe  the  rude. 
His  rosy  fingers  on  her  face 
Shed  lavish  every  blooming  grace, 
And  staiup'd  (pttrftnitiou  to  display) 
His  mildest  image  ou  her  clay. 

Man,  active,  rcs<.)l«)te,  and  bold. 
He  fashionM  iu  a  ditlereui  mould. 
With  useful  arts  his  mind  inform'd. 
His  breast  with  nobler  passions  laarm'd  ; 
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He  gave  him  knowledge,  taste  and  sense, 
And  courage,  for  the  fair^s  defence. 
Her  frame,  resUitless  to  each  wrong, 
Demands  protection  from  the  strong; 
To  man  she  flies,  when  fear  alarms. 
And  claims  the  temple  of  his  arms.      ^ 

By  Nature's  author  thus  declar'd 
The  woman's  sovereign,  and  her  guard, 
Shall  man,  by  treacherous  wiles,  invade 
The  weakness  he  was  meant  to  aid  i 
While  beauty,  gitcn  to  inspire 
Protecting  love,  and  soft  desire, 
lights  up  a  wild-fire  in  the  heart. 
And  to  its  own  breast  points  the  dart. 
Becomes  the  spoiler's  base  pretence 
To  triumph  over  innocence? 

The  wolf,  that  tears  the  tim'rous  sheep. 
Was  never  set  the  fold  to  keep  j 
Nor  was  thd  tiger,  or  th^  pard 
Meant  the  benighted  traveler's  guard; 
But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 
Wears  friendship's  semblance,  to  betray; 
His  strength  against  the  weak  employs. 
And  where  he  should  protect,  destroys. 

"  Past  twelve  o'clock,"  the  watchman  cry'd, 
His  brief  the  studious  lawyer  ply'd  ; 
The  ail-prevailing  fee  lay  nigh, 
The  earnest  of  to  morrow's  lie. 
Sudden  the  furious  winds  arise. 
The  jarring  casement  shatter'd  flics ;     - 
The  doors  admit  a  hollow  sonnd. 
And  rattling  from  their  binges  bound ; 
When  Justice,  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
Revcal'd  her  radiant  form  to  sight 

The  wretch  with  thrillina:  horrour  shook, 
Looi-c  every  joint,  and  pale  his  look; 
Not  having  seen  her  in  the  courts,  , 

Or  found  her  mentioned  in  Reports, 
He  ask'd,  with  falt'ring  tonjriic.  Her  name,    \ 
Jler  errand  there,  and  whence  she  came  ?    / 

Sternly  the  white-rob'd  Shade  rcply'd, 
(A  crimson  glow  her  visage  dy'd) 
**  Canst  thou  be  doubtful  who  I  am  ? 
Is  Justice  grown  so  strange  a  name  ? 
Were  not  your  courts  for  Justice  rais'd  ? 
*Twas  there,  of  old,  my  altars  blazM. 
My  guardian  thee  did  I  elect, 
My  sacred  temple  to  protect. 
That  thou,  and  all  thy  venal  tribe 
Should  spurn  the  goddess  for  the  bribe? 
Aloud  the  ruin'd  client  cries, 
*  Justice  has  neither  ears,  nor  eyes;' 
In  foul  alliance  with  the  bar, 
'Gainst  me  the  judge  denounces  war, 
And  rarely  issues  his  decree, 
But  with  intcat  t»)  baffle  me."    ' 

She  pans  d.     Her  breast  with  fiiry  bum'd. 
The  trembling  Lawyer  thus  retum'd. 

"  1  own  the  charge  is  justly  laid. 
And  weak  th*  excuse  that  can  l>e  made ; 
Yet  search  the  spacious  globe,  and  sec 
If  all  mankind  are  not  like  roc. 

**  The  gown-man,  skill'd  in  Romish  lies,  * 

By  faith's  false  glass  deludes  our  eyes  ; 
O'er  conscience  rides  without  control, 
.   And  robs  the  man  to  save  his  soul. 

**  The  doctor,  with  important  face. 
By  sly  design,  mistakes  the  case; 
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Prescribes,  and  spins  out  the'disease. 
To  trick  the  patient  of  his  fees. 

"  The  soldier,  rough  with  many  a  scar. 
And  red  with  slaughter,  leads  the  war; 
If  he  a  nation's  trust  betray. 
The  {be  has  ofier'd  double  pay. 

**  When  vice  o'er  all  mankind  prevails. 
And  weighty  int'rest  turns  the  scales. 
Must  I  be  better  than  the  rest. 
And  harbour  Justice  in  my  breast  ? 
On  one  side  only  take'the  fee, 
Content  with  poverty  and  thee?"    » 

**  Thou  blind  to  sense,  and -vile  of  mind," 
Th'  exasperated  Shade  rejoin'd, 
"  If  virtue  from  the  world  is  flown. 
Will  others'  frauds  excuse  thy  own  ? 
For  sickly  souls  t^e  priest  was  made  ; 
Physicians,  for  the  body's  aid ; 
The  soldier  guarded  liberty ; 
Man  woman,  and  the  lawyer  me. 
If  all  are  faithless  to  their  trust. 
They  leave  not  thee  the  less  unjust. 
Henceforth  your  pleadings  I  disclaim. 
And  bar  the  sanction  of  my  name ; 
Within  your  courts  it  shall  be  read. 
That  Justice  from  the  law  is  fled." 

She  ^poke ;  and  hid  in  shades  her  face. 
Till  Hardwicke  sooth'd  her  into  grace^ 


FABLE  IX. 


THE  FARMER,  THE  SPANIEL,  AND  THE  CAT. 

Why  knits  my  dear  her  angry  brow  ? 
What  rude  offence  alarms  you  now  ? 
I  said,  that  Delia's  fair,  'tis  true, 
But  did  I  say  she  equall'd  you  ? 
Can't  I  another's  face  commend. 
Or  to  her  virtues  be  a  friend, 
But  instantly  your  forehead  lours. 
As  if  her  merit  Icssen'd  yours  ? 
From  female  envy  never  free, 
All  must  be  blind,  because  you  see. 

Survey  the  gardens,  fields,  and  bow'rs. 
The  buds,  the  blossoms,  and  the  flow'rs. 
Then  tell  me  where  the  woodbine j;rrows. 
That  vies  in  sweetness  with  the  rose? 
Or  where  the  lily's  snowy  white. 
That  throws  such  beauties  on  the  sight  ? 
Yet  folly  is  it  to  declare. 
That  these  are  neither  sweet,  nor  fair. 
The  crystal  shin*?s  with  fainter  rays. 
Before  the  di'mond's  brighter  blaze ; 
And  fops  will  say,  the  di'mond  dies. 
Before  the  lustre  of  your  eyes: 
But  I,  who  deal  in  truth,  deny 
That  neither  shine  when  you  are  by. 

When  zephyrs  o'er  the  blossoms  stray. 
And  sweets  along  the  air  convey, 
Sha'n't  I  the  fragrant  breeze  inhale. 
Because  you  breathe  a  sweeter  gale  ? 

Sweet  are  the  flow'rs,  that  deck  the  field ; 
Sweet  is  the  smell  the  blossoms  yield ; 
Sweet  is  the  summer  gale  that  blows ; 
And  sweet,  though  sweeter  you,  the  rose. 

Shall  emy  then  torment  your  breast. 
If  you  are  lovelier  than  the  rest? 
For  while  I  give  to  each  her  due. 
By  praising  them  I  flatter  you  ; 
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iai,  ^nStSng  mott,  I  still  declare 
Tw  Ikirest,  where  the  rest  are  fair. 

As  at  his  board  a  Fanner  sate, 
BfepknishM  by  bis  homdy  treat, 
flit  fiivHite  Spaniel  near  him  stood, 
And  vith  his  master  shar'd  the  food ; 
The  crackling  bones  hist  jaws  derour'd. 
His  iappiog  tongue  the  trenchers  sconrM ; 
Tin  sated  nov,  supine  he  lay, 
iod  snor*d  tjie  rising  fiimes  away. 

The  hungry  Cat,  in  turn,  drew  near, 
Ami  humbtr  cravM  a  ser^'ant's  share ; 
Ber  nnodert  worth  the  master  knew, 
And  straight  the  fattening  morsel  threw : 
&irag*d  the  snarling  cur  awoke, 
Aad  thus,  with  spiteful  envy,  spoke. 

"  They  only  claim  a  right  to  eat,     » 
Who  earn  by  services  their  meat.        / 
Me,  zeal  and  industry  inflame 
To  icoor  the  fields,  and  spring  the  game ; 
Or,  plonging  in  the  wintry  wave, 
For  man  the  wounded  bird  to  save. 
With  watchful  diligence  I  keep. 
From  prowling  wolves,  his  fleecy  sheep ; 
At  home  his  midnight  hours  secure, 
And  drive  the  robber  from  the  door. 
For  this,  his  breast  with  kindness  glows ; 
For  this,  his  band  the  food  bestows ; 
And  shall  thy  indolence  impart 
A  warmer  friendship  to  his  heart. 
That  thus  he  robs  me  of  my  due. 
To  pamper  such  vile  things  as  you  ?*' 

"  I  own,*'  with  meekness  Puss  reply'd, 
**  Superior  merit  on  your  side ; 
Nor  does  my  breast  with  envy  swell, 
To  find  it  recompensM  so  well ; 
Yet  1,  in  what  my  nature  can, 
Ccntribnte  to  the  good  df  roan. 
Whose  claws  destroy  the  pilPring  rnmis*^  ? 
Who  drives  the  vermin  from  the  hou^c  ? 
Or,  watchful  for  the  lab'ring  swain. 
From  lurking  rats  secures  the  grain  ? 
Froan  hence,  if  he  rewards  bestow. 
Why  should  your  heart  with  gall  o'erflow  ? 
Why  pine  my  happiness  to  s*'e. 
Since  there's  enough  for  you  and  me  r" 

"  Thy  words  are  just,"  the  Farmer  cry 'd, 
^  ipumM  the  snarler  from  his  side. 


FABLE  X. 


THE  SPIDER  AKD  THE  BCR. 

Thc  nymph,  who  walks  the  public  streets, 
And  fieU  her  cap  at  all  she  meets, 
^by  catch  the  fool  who  turns  to  stare, 
But  men  of  sense  avoid  the  snare. 
As  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
With  rilken  line,  my  Lydia  stood, 
1  smil'd  to  see  the  pains  you  took. 
To  cover  o'er  the  frandful  hook. 
Ajon?  the  forest  as  we  *tray'd, 
Ywi  «aw  the  boy  his  lime-twigS  spread ; 
^'ucss'd  you  the  reason  of  his  fear, 
l^t,  heedless,  we  approach^  too  near  ? 
For  as  behind  thc  bush  we  lay. 
The  linnet  fluttcrM  oo  the  spray. 


Needs  thrre  such  caution  to  delude 
The  sciilv  fry,  and  ftather'd  brood ? 
And  think  you,  with  inferior  art. 
To  captivate  the  human  heart? 

Thi;  maid,  who  modestly  conceals    • 
Her  beauties',  whih'  she  hides,  reveals.  )> 
(live  but  a  *>limpsc,  and  Fancy  draws 
Wfiatc'er  the  (irtjc»an  Venus  was. 
From  Eve's  first  tig-leaf  to  brorade,   ' 
All  dress  was  meant  for  Fancy's  aid,  ^ 
Whi(!h  evermore  deli^^hted  dwells 
Oil  what  thc  ba«ihful  nymph  conceals. 

When  Capha  struts  in  man's  attire. 
She  sKows  too  much  to  raise  desire; 
But  from  tlie  hoop's  bewitching  round, 
Her  verj'  shoe  has  power  to  wound. 

The  roving  eye,  the  bosom  bare. 
The  forward  laugh,  the  wanton  air, 
May  catch  the  fop ;  for  gudgeons  strike 
^U  the  bare  hook,  and  bait,  alike ; 
While  salmon  play  regardless  by, 
Till  art,  like  nature,  forms  the  fly. 

Beneath  a  peasant's  homely  thatch, 
A  Spider  lonj  had  held  her  watch ;  ' 

From  mom  to  night,  with  restless  care. 
She  spun  her  web,  and- wove  her  snare. 
Within  the  limits  of  her  roign 
Tay  many  a  heedless  captive  slain. 
Or,  flutt'rinjf,  struirijled  in  the  toils, 
To  burst  the  chains,  and  shun  her  wiles. 

A  strayiuc:  Bee,  that  perch'd  hard  by. 
Beheld  her  with  disdaitifid  eye. 
And  thus  began.     *'  I^lean  thing,  give  o*cr. 
And  lav  thv  slender  threads  no  more; 
A  thouprhtless  fly  or  two,  at  nicv^t, 
Is  all  tlie  conquest  thou  canst  l)oast; 
For  bees  of  srnso  thy  arts  evade. 
We  see  so  plain  the  nct,s  are  laid. 

**  The  craudy  twlip,  that  displays 
Her  spreadinj;  foliaije  to  the  jraze  ; 
That  points  her  charms  at  all  she  sees. 
And  yields  to  every  wanton  breeze, 
Attract*;  not  me:  where  blushinp:  grows. 
Guarded  with  tlium>,  the  modest  rose, 
Enamour'd,  round  and  round  1  fly. 
Or  on  her  frajrrant  bosom  lie  ; 
Reluctant,  she  my  ardr>ur  meets 
And  bashful,  renders  up  her  sweets.'* 

To  wi.-rr  heads  attention  lend, 
And  learn  this  h»SM»u  from  a  friend. 
She,  wtio  with  mcnlesty  retires, 
Adds  fuel  to  her  lover's  fires. 
While  such  incautious  jilts  as  you, 
By  folly  your  own  schemes  undo. 


FABLE  Xr. 


THE  \OLNG  LION  AND  THE  APE. 

'Tis  true,  \  ])lame  your  lover's  cholee. 
Though  flatter*!  by  the  public  voice, 
And  peevish  i:row,  and  suk,  to  hear 
His  exclamalions.  "  O  how  fair  !'* 
I  listen  not  to  wild  <lelijrht«!, 
An«l  transpor'.s  of  e\fM'cted  ni^'^hts : 
What  is  to  me  yi.ur  hoard  of  eharms? 
Thc  whitvue:?s  of  youc  neck  and  arms? 
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Needs  there  no  acquisition  more. 
To  keep  oontentioa  ftom  the  door  ? 
Yes ; '  pass  a  fortnight,  and  you  Ml  find 
All  beauty  cloys,  but  of  the  mind. 

Sei»e  and  good-humour  ever  prove 
The  surest  cords  to  fasten  love. 
Yet,  Phillis,  simplest  of  your  sex,    \ 
You  never  thinlc  but  to  perplex^ 
Coquettinjf  it  with  every  ape,  \ 

Th^t  struts  abroad  in  human  shape  }    j 
Not  that  the  coxcomb  is  your  taste. 
But  that  it  stings  your  lover's  breast : 
To  morrow  you  resign  the  sway, 
Prepar'd  to  honour,  and  obey, 
The  tyrant-mistress  change  for  life» 
To  the  submission  of  a  wife. 
Your  follies,  if  you  can,  suspend. 
And  learn  instruction  from  a  friend. 

Reluctant,  bear  the  first  address^ 
Think  often,  ere  you  answer,  yes; 
But  once  n-solv'd.  throw  oflf  disguise. 
And  wear  your  wishes  in  your  eyes. 
"With  caution  every  look  forbear. 
That  might  create  one  jealous  fear, 
A  lover's  ripening  hopes  con(bund. 
Or  givo  the  generous  breast  a  wound. 
Contemn  the  jciriish  arts  to  teaze. 
Nor  use  yonr  pow'r,  miless  to  please  ; 
For  fools  alone  with  rigour  sway,  / 

When,  soon  or  late,  they  must  obey,    j 
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Tus  king  of  brutes,  in  life's  decline, 
Kesolv'd  dominion  to  resign ;  / 

The  beasts  were  sunmioiiM  to  appear. 
And  bend  before  the  royal  heir. 
They  came ;  a  day  was  fix'd ;  the  crowd 
Before  their  future  monarch  bowM. 

A  dapper  Monkey,  pert  and  vain, 
StcppVl  forth,  and  thus  address'd  the  train. 

"  Why  crin^re  my  friends  with  slavish  awe. 
Before  this  pageant  king  of  straw  } 
Shall  ue  anticipate  the  hour. 
And  ere  we  feel  it,  own  his  power  ? 
The  counsels  of  experience  prize, 
I  know  the  maxims  of  the  wise ; 
Suhicctlon  let  us  cast  away. 
And  live  the  monarcbs  of  to  day ; 
Tis  ours*  the  vacant  hand  to  spurn. 
And  play  the  tyrant  each  in  turn. 
So  shall  he  right  from  wrong  discern. 
And  mercy  from  oppression  learn ; 
At  others'  woes  be  taught  to  melt. 
And  loath  the  ills  himself  has  felt." 

He  spoke  ;  his  bosom  swell'd  with  pride. 
Tlie  youthful  Lion  thus  reply 'd. 

**  What  madness  pn>mpts  thee  to  provoke 
My  wrath,  and  dare  th'  impending  stroke? 
Tnou  wretched  foul !  can  wrongs  impart 
C<jm passion  to  the  feeling  heart  ? 
Or  teach  the  grateful  breast  to  glow. 
The  hand  to  give,  or  eye  to  flow  ? 
Ij^am'd  in  the  practice  of  their  schools. 
From  women  thou  hast  drawn  thy  rules : 
To  thcin  return;  in  such  a  cause, 
From  only  such  expect  applause; 
The  partial  sex  1  not  condemn, 
For  Ilk; nc  th(»se,  uho  copy  them. 

Wou'd'st  thou  the  generous  Lion  bind. 
By  kindness  bribe  him  to  be  kind ; 


Good  offices  their  likenets  get. 
And  payment  lessens  not  the  debt ; 
With  multiplying  hand  he  gives 
The  good,  from  others  he  receives: 
Or  for  the  bad  makes  fair  return, 
And  pays,  with  interest,  scorn  for  score. 


FABLE  XIL 

THE  COLT  AND  THE  FARMER. 

Tbi.l  me,  Corinna,  if  you  can. 
Why  so  averse,  so  coy  to  man  ? 
Did  Nature,  lavish  of  her  care, 
From  her  best  pattern  form  you  fair, 
That  you,  ungrateful  tO  hrr  cause. 
Should  mock  her  gifts,  and  spurn  her  laws  ? 
And  miser-like,  withhold  that  store, 
l^liich,  by  imparting,  blesses  more  ? 

Beauty  's  a  gift,  by  Heav'u  assigned. 
The  portion  of  the  female  kind ; 
For  this  the  yielding  maid  demands 
Protection  at  her  lover's  bands ; 
And  though  by  wasting  years  it  fade. 
Remembrance  tells  him,  once  *twas  paid. 

And  will  you  then  this  wealth  conceal. 
For  age  to  rust,  or  time  to  sti  aU 
"The  summer  of  your  youth  to  rove^ 
A  stranger  to  the  joys  of  love  ? 
Then,  when  life's  winter  hastens  oo. 
And  youth's  fair  heritage  is  gone, 
Dow'rless  to  court  some  peasant's  arms. 
To  guard  your  wither'd  age  from  harms ; 
No  gratitude  to  warm  his  breast. 
For  blooming  beauty,  once  possess'd  ; 
How  will  you  curse  that  stubborn  pride, 
Which  drove  your  bark  across  the  tide^ 
And  sailing  before  folly's  wind, 
Left  sense  and  happina*<s  be  lund  ? 

Corinna,  lest  these  whims  prevail. 
To  such  as  you,  I  write  my  tale. 

A  COLT,  for  blood,  and  mettled  si)ecd, 
Tlie  choicest  of  the  running  breed, 
Of  youthful  strength,  and  beauty  vain,^ 
Rcfus'd  subjection  to  the  rein. 
In  vain  the  groom's  oflicious  skill        « 
Oppos'd  his  pride,  and  ch(K*k'd  his  will : 
In  vain  the  master's  forming  care 
Restrain'd  with  threats,  or  sooth'd  with  pray' 
Of  freedom  proud,  and  sconiing  man. 
Wild  o'er  the  spacious  plains  ht;  ran. 

Where'er  luxuriant  Nature  spread 
Her  flow'ry  carpet  o'er  the  ntead, 
Or  bubbling  streams  soft-gliding  pass. 
To  cool  and  freshen  up  the  grass. 
Disdaining  bounds,  he  cropp'd  the  blade. 
And  wanton'd  in  the  spoil  lie  made. 

Jo  plenty  thus  the  summer  i>ass'd. 
Revolving  winter  came  at  last ; 
The  trees  no  more  a  shelter  yield, 
Tlie  venlure  withers  from  the  field. 
Perpetual  snows  invest  the  ground, 
In  icy  chains  the  streams  are  bound  ; 
(old,  nipping  winds,  and  rattlutg  hail. 
His  lank,  un^helter'd  sides  avsail. 

As  round  he  cast  his  ruelul  eyt*s, 
lie  saw  the  thatch'd-roof  cottage  rise; 
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9fpect  toacb'd  his  lieut  with  cheer, 
smis'd  kind  deliir'nuice  near. 
9,  ent  his  sooni  and  hate, 
w  become  his  irish*d  retreat ; 
non  cool,  his  pride  forgot, 
er*8  welcome  yard  he  sought 
naster  saw  his  woful  plight, 
M,  that  totter'd  with  his  weight, 
endly,  to  the  stable  led, 
r  him  littered,  dress'd,  and  fed. 
fill  ease  all  night  he  lay ; 
rants  rose  at  break  of  day ; 
rket  calls.    Along  the  road 
c  must  bear  the  pond'rous  load ; 
lie  struggles,  or  complains,  \ 
it  blows  reward  his  pains.     \ 
ow  varies  but  his  toil ; 
to  the  plough,  he  breaks  the  soil ; 
»nty  meals,  at  night,  repay 
iful  labours  of  the  day. 
i*d  by  toil,  with  anguish  rent, 
apbraidtngs  found  a  vent 
h  that  I  am  !»  he  sighing  said, 
t>gance  and  folly  led, 
my  restive  youth  been  brought 
the  lesson  Nature  taus^ht, 
d  I,  like  my  sires  of  vore, 
e  from  every  courser  bore ; 
lan  bestowM  rewards,  and  praise, 
ales  crown'd  my  latter  days, 
ing  servitude  *s  my  lot, 
I  contemnM,  my  speed  forgot, 
am  I,  for  my  pride,  to  bear 
death,  from  year  to  year." 


FABLE  XIIL 

THS 
OWL  AND  THE  MIGHTINGALB. 

the  mistress'  humour  right,  \ 
r  maids  are  clean  and  tight ;   \ 
waits  without  her  stays, 
es  but  her  lady's  ways. 
iss  comes  in  with  boist'rous  shont, 
«  no  curtsy  going  out, 
ipon  't,  mamma  is  one, 
ds,  or  drinks  too  much  alone, 
ed  be<>r  her  thirst  assuage, 
enthusiastic  rage, 
M  with  ardour  to  inherit 
,  and  workings  of  tlie  spirit 
g  crack  her  giddy  brains, 
ly,  but  death,  remains, 
he  various  ills  of  life, 
re  sweet,  to  such  a  wife. 
sii|>crior  wit  she  vaunts, 
i  her  husband  with  his  wants; 
id  offspring  all  around, 

are  wallowing  on  the  ground  i 
:  ever  of  control, 
<  no  order,  but  of  soul  j     '» 
ts  her  litter'd  floor  is  spread, 
;a»  authors,  never  read ;  . 
I,  peuicoats,  and  lace  \ 
e  intermediate  space.    * 
t  visitin^s,  her  tongue 
till,  and  always  wrong  | 


All  meanings  she  defines  away. 

And  stands,  with  truth  and  sense,  at  bay. 

If  e'er  she  meets  a  gentle  heart, 
Skiird  in  the  housewife's  useful  art. 
Who  makes  her  family  her  care. 
And  builds  Contentment's  temple  there. 
She  starts  at  such  mistakes  in  Nature, 
And  erics,  *•  Ijord  help  iis  !  what  a  creature  !'• 

Melissa,  if  the  moral  strike. 
You  '11  find  the  fable  not  unlike. 

An  Owl,  pufTd  up  with  self-conceit,  * 

Lov'd  learning  better  than  his  meat; 

Old  manuscripts  he  treasur'd  up. 

And  rummaged  every  grocer's  shop; 

At  pastry-cooks  was  known  to  ply. 

And  strip,  for  science,  every  pie. 

For  modem  poetry  and  wit. 

He  had  read  all  that  Blackmore  writ ; 

So  intimate  with  Curi  was  grown, 

His  learned  treasures  were  his  own; 

To  all  his  authors  had  access. 

And  sometimes  would  correct  the  press. 

In  logic  he  aequir'd  such  knowledge. 

You  'd  swear  him  fellow  of  a  college ; 

Alike  to  every  art  and  science. 

His  daring  genius  bid  defiance. 

And  swallow'd  wisdom,  with  that  haste,  ^ 

That  cits  do  custards  at  a  feast 
Within  the  sheher  of  a  wood. 

One  ev'ning,  as  lie  piusing  stood. 

Hard  by,  upon  a  leafy  spray, 

A  Nightingale  began  his  lay. 

Sudden  he  starts,  with  anger  stung. 

And,  screeching,  interrupts  the  song. 
"  Pert,  busy  thio^,  thy  airs  give  o'er. 

And  let  my  contemplation  soar. 

What  is  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

But  jarriifg  dissonance  and  noise  ? 

Re  wise^     True  harmony,  thou  'It  find. 

Not  in  the  throat,  but  in  the  mind ; 

By  empty  chirping  not  attain'd. 

But  by  laborious  study  gained. 

Go  read  the  authors  Pope  explodes. 

Fathom  the  depth  of  Gibber's  odes. 
With  modern  plays  improve  thy  wit. 
Read  all  the  learning  Henley  writ ; 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  sing,  sing  then. 
And  emulate  the  ways  of  men ; 
So  Shalt  thou  grow,  "like  me,  ref)n*d. 
And  bring  improvement  to  thy  kind." 

♦*  Thou  wretch,"  the  little  warbler  cry'd, 
**  Made  up  of  ignorance  and  pride. 
Ask  all  the  birds,  and  they  'II  declare, 
A  greater  blockhead  wings  not  air. 
Read  o'er  thyself,  thy  talents  scan, 
S<?ience  was  only  meant  for  man. 
N.)  useless  authors  me  molest, 
I  mind  the  duties  of  my  nest ; 
With  careful  wing  protect  my  young, 
And  cheer  their  ev'nings  with  a  song.         , 
"  Thus,  following  Nature,  and  her  laws. 
From  men  and  birds  I  claim  applause; 
While,  nurs'd  in  pedautry  and  sloth. 
An  Owl  is  scom'd  alike  by  both.* 

SKD  OF  FABLES  FOt  Till  t-^nnry- 
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E.  MOORE'S  POEMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


A  HYMN  TO  POVERTY. 

0  Poverty  !  thou  source  of  human  art. 
Thou  great  inspirer  of  the  poet*8  song  ! 
Id  Tain  Apollo  dictates,  and  the  Nine 
Attend  in  vain,  unless  thy  mighty  hand 
Direct  the  timcfiil  lyre.     Without  thy  aid     , 
The  canvass  breathes  no  Ioniser.     Music's  cbarms. 
Uninfluenced  by  thee,  forget  to  please : 

Thou  giv'st  the  organ  sound ;  by  thee  the  flute 

Breathes  harmony ;  the  tuneful  viol  owns 

Thy  pow'rful  touch.    The  warbling  voice  is  thine: 

Thou  gdv'st  to  Nicolini  every  grace. 

And  every  charm  to  Farinelli's  song. 

By  thee  the  lawyer  ))leads.    The  soldier's  arm 

Is  nerv*d  by  thee.    Thy  pow'r  the  gownman  feels. 

And,  urgM  by  thee,  unfolds  Hcav'n's  mystic  trutfaus. 

The  haughty  fair,  that  swells  with  proud  disdain. 

And  smiles  at  mischiefs,  which  her  eyes  have  made, 

Thou  humblest  to  subm<t  and  bless  mankiud. 

Hail,  powV  omnipotent !  Mc  urunvok'd 
Thou  dcign'st  to  visit,  far,  alas  I  unfit 
To  bear  ihy  awful  presence.     O,  retire  ! 
At  distance  let  me  view  thcf ;  lest,  too  nigh, 

1  sink  beneath  the  ierrours  of  thy  face ! 


THE  LOVER  A\D  THE  FRIEND. 

0  TH«u,  for  whom  my  Utc  I  string, 
Of  whom  I  speak,  and  think,  and  sing ! 
Thou  constant  object  of  my  joys. 
Whose  sweetness  every  wish  employs ! 
Thou  dearest  of  thy  sex  attend. 

And  hear  the  lover  and  the  friend. 

Fear  not  the  poet's  flatt'rin;?  strain ; 
Ko  idle  praise  my  verse  shall  stain ; 
The  lowly  numbers  shall  impart 
The  faithful  dictates  of  my  heart, 
Nor  humble  modesty  offend. 
And  part  the  lover  from  the  friend. 

Not  distant  is  the  cruel  day. 

That  tears  mc  from  my  hopes  away ; 

Then  frown  not,  fairest,  if  1  try 

To  steal  the  moisture  from  your  eye. 

Or  force  your  heart  a  sigh  to  send. 

To  tnoum  the  lover  and  the  friend. 

No  perfect  joy  my  life  e'er  knew. 
But  what  arose  from  love  and  you ; 
Nor  can  I  fear  another  pain 
Than  your  uifkindness  or  disdain : 
Then  let  your  looks  their  pity  lend, 
To  cheer  the  lover  and  the  friend. 

TITiole  years  I  strove  against  the  flame. 
And  suffer'd  ills,  that  want  a  name; 
Yet  still  the  painful  secret  kept, 
And  to  myself  in  silence  wept ; 
7^11  grown  unable  to  contend, 

1  own'd  the  lover  and  the  friend. 

I  saw  you  still.     Your  generous  heart 
In  all  my  sorrows  bore  a  part  i 


Yet  while  yourcycs  with  pity  glow'd. 
No  words  of  hope  your  tongue  bestow'cf , 
But  mildly  bid  mc  cease  to  blend 
The  name  of  lover  with  the  firiend. 

Sick  with  desire,  and.mad  with  pain^ 
I  seek  for  happiness  in  vain : 
Thou  lovely  maid,  to  thee  I  cry. 
Heal  me  with  kindness,  or  I  die ! 
Prom  sad  despair  my  soul  defend. 
And  fix  the  lover  and  the  fnend. 

CursM  be  all  wealth  that  can  destroy 
My  utmost  hope  of  earthly  joy  ! 
Thy  gifts,  O  Fortune  !  I  resign, 
I>et  her  and  poverty  be  mine  ! 
And  every  year  that  life  shall  lend. 
Shall  bless  the  lover  and  the  friend. 

(n  vain,  alas !  in  vain  I  strive 

To  keep  a  dying  hope  alive ; 

The  last  sad  remedy  remains, 

Tis  absence  that  must  heal  my  pains, 

Thy  image  from  my  bosom  rend, 

And  force  the  lover  from  the  friend. 

Vain  thought !  though  seas  between  us  roll. 

Thy  love  is  rooted  in  my  soul ; 

The  vital  blood  that  warms  my  heart 

With  thy  idea  must  depart 

And  Death's  decisive  stroke  must  end 

At  once  the  lover  and  the  friend. 


SONGS. 


SONG  I. 

Thus  I  said  to  my  heart,  in  a  pet  t*  other  day,     ' 
"  I  had  rather  be  hangM  than  go  moping  this  way; 
No  throbbings,  no  wishes  your  moments  employ, 
But  you  sle<T>  in  my  breast  without  motion  or  joy. 

"  When  Chloe  perplcx'd  mc  'twas  swcetAby  half,  • 
And  at  Thais's  wiles  I  could  often-times  iw^h; 
Your  burnings  and  achings  I  strove  not  toV-urc, 
Though  one  was  a  jilt,  and  the  other  a  whdre. 

"  When  I  walk'd  up  the  Mall,  or  strolPd (through  the 

street. 
Not  a  petticoat  brush'd  me,  but  then  you  could  beat^ 
Or  if  bang  went  the  hoop  against  corner  or  post, 
In  tlie  magical  round  you  were  sure  to  he  lost. 

"  But  now  if  a  nymph  goes  as  naked  as\Eve, 
Like  Adam,  unfa  lien,  you  never  perceivd ; 
Or  the  scat  of  delight  if  the  tippet  shoulq  hide, 
You  tempt  not  my  fingers  to  draw  it  aside. 

**  Is  it  caution,  or  dread,  or  the  firost  of  old  age. 
That  incliuc»s  you  with  beauty  no  more  to  engage  ?  ' 
Tell  mo  quickly  the  cause,  fur  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
In  tlic  summer's  gay  season  to  see  you  so  sad.'* 

**  HaN  e  a  care,''  quoth  my  heart,  "  how  you  tcmn 
niu  to  stray  j  * 

lie  that  htmts  down  a  woman,  must  run  a  d 1 

way ; 

like  a  hare  she  can  wind,  or  hold  out  with  the  foci 

And,  secure  in  the  chase,  her  pursuefs  she  mockSi' 
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I  bonit  with  ui  innocent  flame, 
the  music  that  breath*d  out  her  name; 
lOTS  flew  over  the  castles  f  built, 
me  a  fbol,  and  my  goddess  a  jilt. 

s,  the  wanton,  my  wishes  employM, 
I  one  repaired  what  the  cruel  destroyed : 
ch,  I  liv'd  in  a  furnace  of  fire, 
lim,  was  scorch'd  and  compeH'd  to  retire. 

ODoe  more,  I  forgot  all  my  pain, 
ed,  and  burnt,  and  bedirvilM  again ; 
wit  frinfs'd,  or  the  heel  of  a  shoe, 
you  by  day-light,  but  at  it  1  flew. 

d,  and  wounded,  and  burnt  to  a  coal, 
^treated  asrain  to  be  Whole ; 
'e«,  ever  open  to  lead  me  astray, 
I  a  new  face,  and  command  mc  away. 

nber,  in  whatever  ^mes  I  may  burn, 
}y  to  ask  for,  or  wish  my  return : 
i«,  nor  Chloe,  again  shall  inflame, 
ph  more  provoking  than  all  yon  can 

ith  a  bound  from  my  bosom  he  flew ; 
these  eyes  saw  him  p<)sting  to  you  ; 
your  wit,  he  grows  fond  cf  his  chain, 
shall  never  potsess  him  again. 


SONG  II. 

COLLIN. 

'c  winds,  and  attentive,  ye  swain«, 
nvitcs,  and  replies  to  my  strains ; 
er  rose  on,  search  all  the  world  through, 
BO  blest,  or  a  fair  one  so  true. 

PHEBE. 

,  ye  streams,  O  yc  nymphs,  round  mc 

ommands,  and  attends  to  my  son«; ; 
ic  world  over,  you  never  can  find 
•  ble:it,  or  a  shepherd  so  kind. 

BOrn. 

e  the  Sun,  that  gives  light  to  the  ycar^ 
t  of  blessinpt  that  life  can  endear ; 
PS  it  brightens,  drives  sorrriw  away, 
the  night,  and  enlivens  the  day. 

COLLIN. 

beside  me,  the  seasons  how  gay ! 
219  bleak  months  secnr^  as  pleasant  as 

> 

r's  cay  venlure  springs  still  as  she  treads, 

ind  nightingales  sing  through  tlie  meads. 

PIIEOE. 

I  is  absent  *tis  Winter  all  round, 
the  stinshinc,  how  barren  the  ground  ! 
le  linnet  and  nightiiiaralc's  ww?, 
oarsc  raven  eroak  ail  the  day  long. 

BOTH. 

e  the  Sun,  Jc 


By  moonlight,  when  shadows  glide  over  the  plaiiiy 
His  k'sscs  shall  cheer  me,  his  arm  shall  sustain  ; 
The  dark  haunted  grove  I  can  trace  without  fear. 
Or  sleep  in  a  church- yard,  if  Collin  is 


GOU.ni. 


O'er  hill,  dale,  and  valley,  my  Phebe  and  I 
Together  will  wander,  and  love  shall  be  by : 
Her  Collin  shall  guard  her  safe  all  the  long  day. 
And  Phebe  at  night  all  his  pains  shall  repay. , 


PHEBE. 


BOTH. 


Tis  love,  like  the  Sun,  &c 


COLLIX. 


Ye  shepherds  that  wanton  it  over  the  plain. 
How  fleeting  your  transports,  how  lasting  your  pam! 
Inconstancy  shun,  and  reward  the  kind  she, 
And  learn  to  be  happy  of  Phebe  and  me. 


PHEBE. 


Ye  nymphs,  who  the  pleasures  of  love  never  try^d. 
Attend  to  my  strains,  and  take  mc  for  your  guide  ; 
Your  hearts  keep  finom  pride  and  inconstancy  free. 
And  learn  to  be  happy  of  Collin  and  me. 


BOTH. 


Tis  love,  like  the  Sun,  that  gives  lighi  to  the  jeaf. 
The  sweetest  of  blessings  that  life  can  endear; 
Our  pleasures  it  brightens,  drives  sorrow  away. 
Gives  joy  to  the  night,  and  enlivens  the  day. 


SONG  lU. 


As  Phillis  the  gay,  at  the  break  of  the  day. 
Went  forth  to  the  meadows  a  maying, 

A  clown  lay  asleep  by  a  river  so  deep, 
l*liat  round  in  meanders  was  straying. 

His  bosom  was  bare,  and  for  whiteness  so  rare. 
Her  heart  it  was  gone  without  warning,    / 

With  cheeks  of  such  hue,  that  the  rose  wet  withdew. 
Ne'er  look'd  half  so  fresh  in  a  morning. 

She  cnll'd  the  new  hny,  and  down  by  him  she  lay. 
Her  wishes  too  warm  for  disguising ; 

She  play'd  with  his  eyes,  till  he  wakM  iq  surprise. 
And  blushM  like  the  Sun  at  his  rising. 

She  sung  him  a  song,  as  he  leanM  on  his  prong. 
And  rest*  d  her  arm  on  his  shoulder ; 

She  presVd  h.s  roy  cheek  to  her  bosom  so  sled^. 
And  taught  his  two  arms  to  infold  her. 

The  rustic  grown  kind,  by  a  kiss  told  his  mind. 
And  calPd  Iier  his  dear  ami  his  blessing: 

Together  they  stray'd,  and  smpt.  fn»licd,  and  play'd. 
And  uhat  they  did  more  there  *s  no  guessing. 


SONn  IV. 


UL. 


[jrT  rakrs  for  pica-sure  range  the  town, 
Or  m's<-rs  di»at  on  golden  guineas, 

I/t  plenty  ^mile,  or  fortune  frowii, 
The  swcetb  of  luvc  are  mine  and  Jenny's. 


£ 
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SH8. 


Let  wanton  maids  indulge  desire. 

How  soon  the  fleetintr  pleasure  gone  is ! 

The  jgys  of  virtue  never  tire, 
Ami  such  shall  still  be  mine  andJohnny*!. 


BOTH. 


Together  let  us  sport  and  play. 

And  live  in  pleasure  where  no  sin  is; 

The  priest  shall  tie  the  knot  to-day. 
And  wedlock's  bands  make  Johnny  Jenny's* 


BB. 


Let  roving  swains  young  hearts  invade. 
The  pleasure  ends  in  shame  and  folly  ; 

So  Will]y  woo*d,  and  then  betrayed 
The  poor,  beUeving,  simple  Molly. 


SHS. 


So  Lucy  lov»d,  and  lightly  toy'd, 

And  laughed  at  harmless  maids  who  marry  | 
But  now  she  finds  her  shepherd  cloy'd. 

And  chides  too  late  her  faithless  Harry. 


BOTH. 


But  we  'II  together  sport  and  play. 

And  live  in  pleasure  where  no  sin  is; 
The  priest  shall  tie  the  knot  to  day, 
'  And  wedlock's  bands  make  Johnny  Jenny's^ 


HB. 


By  cooV^ng  streams  our  flocks  we  11  feed. 
And  leave  deceit  to  knaves  and  ninnies  ; 

Or  fondly  stray  where  love  shall  lead. 
And  every  joy  be  mine  and  Jenny  V 


SHE. 


Let  guilt  the'  faithless  bosom  fright, 
The  constant  heart  is  always  bonny  ; 

G)ntent,  and  peace,  and  sweet  delight. 
And  love  shall  live  with  mc  and  Johnny, 


BOTH* 


Together  still  we  Ml  sport  and  play, 
And  live  in  pleasure  where  no  sin  is : 

The  priest  shall  tie  the  knot  to  day. 
And  wedlock's  bands  make  Johnny  Jenn]r's. 


SONG  V. 


Stand  round,  my  brave  boys,  with  heart  and  with 
And  all  in  t'nil  churns  a,crree;  [voice, 

We  '11  fight  for  our  kin?,  and  as  loyally  sing, 
And  let  the  world  know  we  'II  be  free, 

CflORUS. 

The  rebels  shall  fly,  as  with  shouts  we  draw  nigh, 

And  Rcho  shall  victory  ring  j 
Then  safe  from  alarms,  we  'II  rest  on  our  arms. 

And  chorus  it,  long  live  the  king ! 

Then  commerce  once  more  shall  bring  wealth  toour 
And  plenty  and  peace  bless  the  isle;     [shore, 

The  peasaut  shall  quaff  otT  his  bowl  with  a  laugh, 
And  reap  the  sweet  fruits  of  his  tolL 

CHORUS.  The  rebels,  &c. 


Kind  lox-e  shall  repay  the  fiitigues  of  the  day> 
And  melt  us  to  softer  alarms ; 

Coy  Phillis  shall  bum  at  her  soldier's  return, 
And  bTess  the  brave  youth  in  her  arms. 


CHORUS. 


The  rebels  shall  6y,  as  with  shouts  we  draw  nigh^ 

And  Echo  shall  victory  ring ; 
Then  safe  from  alarms,  we  '11  rest  on  our  arm^ 

And  chorus  it,  long  live  the  king  ! 


SONG  VL 


To  make  the  wife  kind,  and  to  keep  ^e  house  still. 
You  must  be  of  her  mind,  let  her  say  what  she  will ; 
In  all  that  she  does  you  must  give  Jler  her  way, 
For  tell  her  she  's  wrong,  and  3rou  lead  her  astray. 

CHORUS. 

Hien,  husbands,  take  care,  of  suspicion  beware. 
Your  wives  may  be  true,  if  you  fancy  they^i^e; 
With  confidence  trust  them,  anc^be  not  such  dves» 
As  to  make  by  your  jealousy  horns  for  yourselves. 

Abroad  all  the  day  if  she  chooses  to  roam, 

Seem  pleas'd  with  her  absence,  she'll  sigh  to  come 

home; 
The  man  she  likes  best,  and  longs  most  to  get  at. 
Be  sure  to  commend,  and  she  '11  hate  him  for  that* 

CHORui.  Then,  husbands,  Jcc 

What  virtues  she  has,  you  may  safely  oppose. 
Whatever  her  follies  ari^  praise  her  ktr  those ; 
Applaud  all  her  schemes  that  she  lays  for  a  man. 
For  accuse  bcr  of  vice,  and  she  'II  sin  if  she  can. 

CHORUS. 

Then,  husbands,  take  care,  of  suspicion  beware. 
Your  wives  may  be  true,  if  you  fancy  they  are; 
With  ccmfidence  trust  them,  and  Iw  not  such  elves, 
As  to  make  by  your  jealousy  bonis  for  yourselves. 


SONG  VII, 

DAMON. 


Hark,  hark,  o'er  the  plains,  how  the  merry  belb 
Asleep  while  my  charmer  is  laid !  [rinfi 

T3ie  village  is  up,  and  the  day  on  the  whog, 
And  Phillis  may  yet  die  a  maid. 


FH11LI9. 


'Tis  hardly  yet  day,  and  I  cannot  away, 
O,  Damon,  I  'ni  young  and  afraid; 

To  morrow,  my  dear,  I  *ll  to  church  without  fetfi 
But  let  me  to  night  lie  a  maid. 


DAMON. 


The  bridemaids  are  met,  and  mamma's  on  thefretip. 

All,  all  my  coy  Phillis  upbraid ; 
Come  open  the  door,  and  deny  me  no  more. 

Nor  cry  to  live  longer  a  maid. 


PHILLIS. 


Dear  shepherd,  forbear,  and  to  morrow  I  swear. 

To  morrow  1  'II  not  be  afraid  ; 
I  'II  open  the  door,  and  deny  you  no  more, 

Nur  cry  to  live  longer  a  maid. 
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%inis,  no,  on  that  bMom  of  snow 
ht  shall  your  shepherd  be  laid ; 
ing  my  dear  shall  be  eas'd  of  her  fear, 
ieve  she  *s  no  longer  a  maid. 

raiLLis. 

n  the  door,  *twas  unbolted  before, 
SB  silly  Damon  delayed  ; 
h  let  us  go,  and  if  there  I  say  do^ 
1  let  me  die  an  old  maid. 


SONG  VIIL 

loy's  my  friend,  my  delight,  and  my  pride, 
have  boasted,  and  seek  not  to  hide  ; 
o  her  praises  whererer  I  go, 
'  Fm  iu  love,  but  I  answer  no,  do. 

g  oli-times  with  what  pleasure  I  see 
om  her  hand,  "  IMl  be  with  you  at  tea !" 
t  how  it  bounds,  when  I  hear  her  bdow  1 
not  'tis  love,  for  I  answer  no,  no. 

:  me  a  song,  and  I  echo  each  strain, 
Ty,  Jenny !  sweet  Jenny«  again ! 
'  soft  lips,  as  if  there  I  could  grow, 
I'm  in  love,  though  I  answer  no,  no. 

me  her  faults,  as  she  sits  on  my  knee, 
er,  and  swear  she's  an  angel  to  roe : 
kler  she  taps,  and  still  bids  me  think  so; 
w8  but  she  loves,  though  she  tells  me,  no 
>? 

is  my  tempr*r,  so  dull  am  T  grown, 
her  heart,  but  would  conquer  my  own : 
n's  soft  peace  shall  I  seek  to  overthrow, 
to  persuade,  while  I  answer  no,  no  ? 

tuty,  and  wit,  and  good-humour,  ah !  why 
rudence  advise,  and  compel  me  to  fly  ? 
ities,  O  Fortune  !  make  haste  to  be^w, 
ne  deserve  her,  or  still  I  say  no. 


SONG  X. 


SONG  IX. 


tne  Fm  handsome,  I  know  not  how  true,  i 

,  and  chatty,  and  good-humour'd  too ;    \ 

lips  are  as  red  as  the  rose-bud  in  June,    - 

voice,  like  the  nightingale's,  sweetly  in 

tne: 

las  been  told  me  by  twenty  before, 

lat  would  win  me,  must  flatter  me  more. . 

fr'>m  virtue  receive  no  supply, 
e  from  prudence,  how  wanting  am  I ! 
ind  guod-humour  short  raptures  will  bring, 
rofce,  like  the  iughtingale*s,  know  but  a 
•ring. 

OS  such  as  these  then,  yuiir  praises  give  o*er, 
oe  for  life,  you  must  love  me  fur  more. 

c  to  me  not  of  a  shape  or  an  air, 
I,  the  wanton,  can  rival  me  there : 
e  alooe  that  makes  beauty  look  gny, 
itcns  good-humour,  as  snnshine  the  day; 
f  you  love  me,  your  flame  shall  be  true, 
mf  tan,  mmj  be  taught  to  luve  too. 


How  blest  has  my  time  been,  what  days  have  I 

known. 
Since  wedlock's  soft  bondage  made  Jesse  my  own  ! 
So  joyful  my  heart  is,  so  easy  my  chain. 
That  freedom  is  tasteless,  and  roving  a  pain. 

Through  walks,  grown  with  woodbines,  as  ofien  we 

stray. 
Around  us  our  boys  and  girls  frolic  and  play ; 
How  pleasing  their  sport  is  the  wanton  ones  see. 
And  borrow  their  looks  from  my  Jesse  and  me. 

To  try  her  sweet  temper  sometimes  am  I  seen 
In  revels  a^  day  with  the  nymphs  of  the  green ; 
Though  painful  my  absence^  my  doubts  she  beguiles^ 
And  meets  me  at  night  with  compliance  and  smiles. 

What  though  on  her  cheek  the  rose  loses  its  hue. 
Her  ease  and  good-humour  bloom  all  the  year 

through ; 
Time  still  as  he  flies  brings  increase  to  her  truth. 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her  youth. 

Ye  shepherds  so  gay,  who  mak^  love  to  ensnare, 
And  cheat  with  fklse  vows  the  too  credulous  fair, 
In  search  of  true  pleasure  how  vainly  you  roam  I 
To  hold  it  for  life,  you  must  find  it  at  home. 


SONG  XI. 


Hark  !  hark  !  'tis  a  voice  from  the  tomb ! 

"  Come,  Lucy,"  it  cries,  "  come  away  t 
The  grave  of  thy  Collin  has  room, 

To  rest  thee  beside  his  cold  clay." 
"  I  come,  my  dear  shepherd,  I  come; 

Ye  friends  and  companions,  adieu  ^ 
I  haste  to  my  Collin's  dark  home. 

To  die  on  his  bosom  so  true." 

All  mournful  the  midnight  bell  rung. 

When  Lucy,  sad  Lucy  arose ; 
And  forth  to  the  green-turf  she  sprung. 

Where  Collin's  pale  ashes  repose. 
All  wet  with  the  night's  chilling  dew. 

Her  bosom  embrac'd  the  cold  ground. 
While  stormy  winds  over  her  blew, 

And  night-ravens  croak'd  all  around. 

"  How  long,  my  lov'd  Colliii,"  she  cry'd,  • 

*'  How  long  must  thy  Lucy  complain  ? 
How  long  shall  the  grave  my  love  hide  ? 

How  long  ere  it  join  us  again  ? 
For  thee  thy  fond  shepherdess  liv'd, 

With  thee  o'er  the  world  would  «he  fly. 
For  thee  has  she  sorrow'd  and  gnr»<*v'd, 

For  thee  would  she  lie  down  and  die. 

"  Alas  !  what  avails  it  how  dear 

Thy  Lucy  was  once  to  her  swain  ! 
Her  face  like  the  lily  so  fair, 

And  eyes  that  gave  light  to  the  pla'n  ! 
The  shepherd  that  lov»d  her  is  gone. 

That  face  and  those  eyes  charm  no  more. 
And  Lucy  forgot  and  alone. 

To  death  shall  her  Collin  deplore." 
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While  thus  she  lay  sunk  in  despair. 
And  moumM  to  the  Echoes  around^ 

InflamM  all  at  once  grew  the  air, 
And  thunder  shook  dreadful  the  ground* 

"  I  hear  the  kind  call,  and  obey, 
Oh,  Cdlin,  receive  me,"  she  cry*d! 

Then  breathing  a  groan  o'er  his  clay, 

«    She  huDg  OD  his  tomb-stone  and  dy*d. 


SONG  XII. 
nmoDUCED  m  the  autbor^s  foonslikc. 

FoK  a  shape  and  a  bloom,  and  an  air  and  a  mien, 
Mjnrtilla  was  brightest  of  all  the  gay  green; 

;  But  artfully  wild,  and  affectedly  coy, 

/  Those  her  beauties  invited,  her  pride  would  destroy. 

By  the  flocks  as  she  stray'd  with  the  nymphs  of  the 
vale. 

Not  a  shepherd  but  wooM  her  to  bear  her  soft  tale ; 

Though  fatal  the  passion,  she  laugh'd  at  the  swain, 

And  retum'd  with  B^glcct,  what  she  heard  with  dis- 
dain. 

But  beauty  has  wings  and  too  hastily  flies. 

And  love  unrewarde!(l»  soon  sickens  and  dies. 

The  nymph  cur'd  by  time  of  her  folly  and  pride. 

Now  sighs  in  her  turn  for  the  bliss  she  denied. 

. 
No  longer  she  frolics  it  wide  o*er  the  plain. 

To  kill  with  her  coyness  the  languishing  swain ; 

So  humbled  her  pride  is,  sp  softened  her  mind. 

That,  though  courted  by  none,  she  to  all  would  be 

kind. 


/ 


SONG  XIII. 
nmioDucED  IN  Tim  autuok's  gamester. 

WHENT)amon  languished  at  my  feet. 

And  I  believM  him  true. 
The  moments  of  delight  how  sweet ! 

But  ah  r  how  swift  they  fleW  ! 
The  sunny  hill,  the  flowery  vale^ 

The  garden  and  the  grove. 
Have  echo'd  to  his  ardent  tale,     • 

And  vows  of  endless  love. 

The  conquest  gain'd,  he  left  his  prize. 

He  left  her  to  complain ; 
To  talk  of  joy  with  weeping  eyes. 

And  measure  time  by  pain. 
But  Heaven  will  take  the  mourner's  part, 

Tn  pity  to  despair ; 
And  the  last  sigh  that  ren^  the  heart. 

Shall  waft  the  spirit  there. 


THE  NUN; 

A  CANTATA. 

RBCrrATIVE. 


Of  Constance  holy  legends  tell. 
The  softest  sister  of  the  cell ; 
None  sent  to  Heav'n  so  sweet  a  c^y. 
Or  roli'd  at  maai  go  bright  an  eye. 


No 'wanton  taint  her  botom  knew. 

Her  hours  in  heav'nly  vision  flow. 

Her  kuces  were  worn  with  midnight  pray'i\ 

And  thus  she  breathed  divinest  airs. 

AIR. 

In  hallow'd  walks,  and  awful  cells. 

Secluded  from  the  light  and  vain, 
The  chaste-ey'd'  maid  with  virtue  dwells. 

And  solitude,  and  silence  reign. 
Tlie  uanton's  voice  is  heard  not  liere. 

To  Heav'n  the  sacred  pile  belongs ; 
Each  wall  returns  the  whispered  pray'r. 

And  echoes  but  to  holy  songs. 

RECITATHI. 

Alas,  that  pamper'd  monks  should  dare 
Intrude  where  sainted  vestals  are  ! 
Ah,  Francis  !  Francis  !  well  I  weet 
'lliose  holy  looks  are  all  deceit 
With  shame  the  Muse  prolongs  her  tale. 
The  priest  was  young,  the  nun  was  frail, 
Devotkm  faulter'd  on  her  tongue. 
Love  tun'd  her  voice,  and  thus  she  sung. 

ATR. 

"  Alas,  how  deluded  was  I, 

To  fancy  delights  as  I  did ! 
With  maidens  at  midnight  to  sigh. 

And  love,  the  sweet  passion,  forbid ! 
O,  father  !  my  follies  forgive. 

And  still  to  absolve  roe  be  nigh  ; 
Your  lessons  have  taught  me  to  live. 

Come  teach  me,  O  !  teach  me  to  die  !'' 

To  her  arms  in  a  rapture  he  sprung. 

Her  bosom,  half-naked,  met  his ; 
Transported  in  silence  ^le  hung, 

JVnd  melted  away  at  each  kiss. 
"  Ah,  father !"  expiring  she  cry'd, 

"  With  "rapture  I  yield  up  my  breath  !*• 
"  Ah,  daughter !"  he  fondly  reply'd, 

**  The  righteous  find  comfort  in  death.** 


SOLOMON,  A  SERENATA: 


SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  DR.  BOTCE. 


PART  I. 


CHORUS. 


Behold,  Jerusalem,  thy  king, 
Whose  praises  all  the  nations  sing  ! 
To  Solomon  the  Lord  has  giv*n 
All  arts  and  wisdom  under  Heav'n : 
For  him  the  tuneful  virgin  throng 
Of  Zion's  daughters  swell  the  song: 
While  young  and  old  their  voices  raise* 
And  wake  the  Echoes  with  his  praise. 

RECITATIVE. 

She.  From  the  mountains,  lo !  he  comei^ 
Breathing  from  his  lips  perfumes ; 
While  zephyrs  on  his  garments  play, 
And  sweets  through  aU  the  air  conTe}** 


SOLOMON, 
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AdU 

krrdy  shepherd,  where 
I'st  at  noon  thy  fleecy  care  ? 
e  to  the  sweet  retreat, 
ids  thee  from  the  mid-day  heat : 
be  flocks  I  lonely  stray, 
a  guide,  and  lose  my  way : 
!st  at  noon,  thy  bleating  care, 
tepberd,  tell  nie  ^rhere  ? 

AIR. 

lirest  €^  the  virgin  throng, 

Km  seek  thy  swain's  abode  ? 

crtile  vale  along 

w-wom  path  the  flocks  have  trod : 

le  prints  their  feet  have  madcj 

'  shall  guide  thee  to  the  shade. 

RECITATIVE. 

s'  the  rich  apple,  on  whose  boughs 
t  with  streaky  beauty  glows, 
c  trees  that  shade  the  grove, 
,  among  his  sex,  my  love. 

AIR. 

his  ample  shade  I  lay, 
from  the  sultry  day ; 
ig  fruit  my  thirst  assuag'd, 
ich'd  the  flres  that  in  me  rag'd ; 
1  with  the  luscious  taste, 
1  blest  the  sweet  repast. 

RCCITATIVB. 

ho  quits  the  lily's  fleecy  white, 
meaner  flow'rs  the  sight  ? 

\  the  rose's  stem  untom, 

he  blossom  fVom  the  thorn  ? 
thus  thy  beauties  are ; 

my  love  among  the  fair. 

AIR. 

reetncss,  ever  flowing, 
ler  dropping  lips  distils  ; 
o  her  cheeks  are  blowing, 
»-  voice  with  music  thrills, 
o'er  the  spices  flying, 
ig  sweets  from  every  tree,     » 
sense  with  odours  cloying, 
e  not  half  so  sweet  as  she. 

RJECrrATIVR. 

et  not  my  prince  his  slave  despise, 
ne  with  unheeding  eyes, 
the  Sun's  discolouring  ra]rs 
is'd  the  lily  from  ray  face, 
lus  sist^jrs  saw  my  bloom, 
e  me  from  my  mother's  home; 
r'd  all  the  scorching  day       ^ 
de  me  in  their  vineyard  stay. 

AIR. 

e  me !  my  own,  more  drar, 
alas !  was  not  my  care  : 
Love  the  fences  broke, 
the  clusters  iirom  the  stock, 
:cr  ^p«sp  the  fruit  destroyed, 
!d,  till  th«  iwsfe  cloy'd. 


Anu 

Hr.  Fair  and  comely  is  my  love. 
And  softer  iihan  the  blue-ey*d  dove  ; 
Down  her  neck  the  wanton  looks 
Bound, like  the  kids  on  Gilead's  rocks; 
Her  teeth  like  flocks  in  beauty  seem. 
New  shorn,  and  dropping  from  the  stream  ; 
Her  glowing  lips  by  far  outvie 
Tlie  plaited  threads  of  scarlet  dye ; 
Whene'er  she  s[ieaks  the  accents  wound. 
And  music  floats  upon  the  sound. 

RRCITATIVR. 

Smb.  Forbear,  O  charming  swain,  forbear ! 
Thy  voice  encliants  my  list'ning  ear  ; 
And  while  I  gaze,  my  bosom  glows, 
Afy  flutt'ring  heart  with  love  overflows, 
Tlie  shades  of  night  hang  o'er  my  eyes. 
And  every  sense  within  me  dies. 

AIR. 

O  nil  with  cooling  juice  the  bowl! 
Ashuage  the  fever  in  my  soul ! 
With  copious  draughts  ray  thirst  remove^ 
And  sooth. the  heart  that's  sick  of  love. 


PART  XL 

RRCrrATIVB. 

He.  The  cheerful  Spring  begins  to  day; 
Arise,  my  fair-one,  come  away ! 

RBCrrATIVE. 

She.  Sweet  music  steals  along  the  ai 
Hark  ! my  beloved's  voice  I  hear ! 

AIR. 

He.  Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away,  . 
The  cheerful  Spring  begins  to  day : 
Bleak  Winter's  gone  with  all  his  traiik 
Of  chilling  frosts,  and  dropping  rain. 
Amidst  the  verdure  of  the  mead 
The  primrose  lifts  her  velvet  head : 
The  warbling  birds,  the  woods  among. 
Salute  the  season  with  a  song: 
The  cooing  turtle  in  the  grove 
Renews  his  tender  tale  of  love: 
The  vines  their  infant  tendrils  shoot: 
The  fig-tree  bemls  witli  early  fruit : 
All  welcome  in  the  genial  ray.: 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  awayl 

CHORUS. 

All  welcome  in  the  genial  ray. 
Arise,  O  fair  one,  come  away ! 

Dt'ET.     < 

Together  let  us  range  the  fields, 

Impearled  with  the  morning  dew; 
Or  view  the  fruits  the  vineyard  yields. 

Or  the  apple's  clust'ring  bough : 
There  in  close-embower'd  shades. 

Impervious  to  the  noon-tide  ray. 
By  tinkling  rills,  oo  rosy  beds^ 

We'll  love  the  sultry  boon  awajr. 


i 
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RBCITATITB. 

He*  How  lovely  art  ,tbou  to  the  sight. 
For  pleasure  form'd,  and  sweet  delight ! 
Tall  as  the  palm-tree  is  thy  shape. 
Thy  breasts  are  like  the  clostlring  glrape* 

Aia. 

Let  me,  love,  Ihy  bole  ascending, 

On  the  swelling  clusters  feed : 
With  my  grasp  the  vine-tree  bending, 

In  my  close  embrace  shall  bleed. 
Stay  me  with  delicious  kisses, 

.Trom  thy  honey-dropping  mouth  ; 
Sweeter  than  the  Summer  breezes 

Blowing  from  the  genial  South. 

RECrrATlVE. 

She.  O  that  a  sister*s  specious  name 
Conceal'd  from  prying  eyes  my  flame ! 
UncensurMthen  Td  own  my  love, 
And  chastest  virgins  should  approve: 
Then  fearless  to  my  mother*^  bed 
My  seeming  brother  would  I  lead  : 
Soft  transports  should  thr  hours  employ, 
And  the  deceit  should  crown  the  joy. 

AIR. 

Soft !  I  adjure  you,  by  the  fawns 
That  bound  across  the  flow*ry  lawns. 
Ye  virgins,  that  ye  lightly  move, 
Nor  with  your  whispers  wake  my  love ! 

RECITATIVE. 

He.  My  fair's  a  garden  of  delight, 
EncIosM  and  hid  from  vulgar  sight ; 
Where  streams  from  bubbling  fountains  stray. 
And  roses  deck  the  verdant  way. 

AIR. 

Soflly  arise,  O  southern  breeze ! 
And  kindly  fan  the  blooming  trees ; 
l^pon  ray  spicy  garden  blow, 
That  sweets  from  every  part  may  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Ye  southern  breezes,  gently  blow, 
That  sweets  from  every  part  may  flow. 


PART  IIL 


AIR. 


He.  Arise,  my  fair,  tlje  doors  unfold. 
Receive  me,  shivering  with  the  cold. 

recitative. 

She.  My  heart  amidst'niy  slumbers  wakes. 
And  tells  me  my  beloved  spc-ak.<. 

AIR. 

He.  Arise,  my  fair,  the  dc»ors  unfold. 
Receive  me,'  shivering  with  the  cold : 
The  chill-drops  hang  upon  my  head, 
And  night*s  cold  dews  my  cheeks  o'erspread: 
Recdve  me,  dropping,  to  thy  breast. 
And  luU  ma  in  thy  arms  to  rett. 


REcrrArrr*. 

She.  Obedient  to  thy  voice  I  hie  ; 
The  willing  doors  wide  open  fly. 

AIR. 

Ah  !  whither,  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  is  my  lovely  wand'rer  flown  ? 
Ye  blooming  virgins,  as  you  rove. 
If  chance  you  meet  my  straying  love^ 
I  charge  you  tell  him  how  I  mourn. 
And  pant,  and  die  for  his  return. 

'  chorcs  op  vnciNS. 

Who  is  thy  love,  O  charming  maid  ! 
That  from  thy  arms  so  late  has  stray*d  ? 
Say  what  distinguishM  charms  adorn. 
And  finish  out  his  radiant  form  ? 

AJR. 

She.  On  his  face  the  vernal  rose. 
Blended  with  the  lily,  glows ; 
His  locks  are  as  the  raven  black. 
In  ringlets  waving  down  his  bark  ; 
His  eyes  with  milder  beauties  beam, 
Than  billing  dov«^  beside  the  stream  ; 
His  youthful  cheeks  are  beds  of  flow'r^ 
Enripen'df  by  refreshing  show'rs  ; 
His  lips  are  of  the  rose's  hue. 
Dropping  with  a  fragrant  dew ; 
Tall  as  the  ce<lar  he  appears, 
And  as  erect  his  form  he  bears. 
This,  O  ye  virgins,  is  the  swain, 
Whose  absence  causes  all  my  pain. 

recitative. 

He.  Sweet  nymph,  whom  ruddier  charms  ad 
Than  open  with  the  rosy  mom  j 
Fair  as  the  Moon's  unclouded  light, 
And  as  the  Sun  in  splendour  bright ; 
Thy  beauties  dazzle  from  a-far. 
Like  glitt'ring  arms  that  gild  the  war. 

RECrrATIVE. 

She.  O  take  me  !  stamp  me  on  thy  breast ! 
Deep  let  the  image  be  imprest ! 
For  Love,  like  armed  Drath,  is  strons:. 
Rudely  he  drags  his  slaves  alcmg : 
If  once  to  jealousy  he  turns. 
With  never-dying  rage  he  bums. 

duet. 

Thou  soft  invader  of  the  soul ! 
O  I/)vc,  who  shall  thy  pow'r  control  ! 
To  quench  thy  fires  whole  rivers  draii^ 
Thy  burning  heat  shall  still  remain. 
In  vain  we  trace  the  globe  to  try, 
If  pow'rful  gold  thy  joys  can  buy : 
The  treasures  of  the  world  will  prove 
Too  poor  a  bribe  to  purchase  love. 

CHORUS. 

In  vain  w^e  trace  the  globe  to  try. 
If  pow'rful  gold  thy  joys  can  buy : 
The  treasures  of  the  world  will  prove 
Too  poor  a  bribe  to  purchase  love. 


PROLOGUE  TO  GIL  BLAS. 
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PnOLOGUE  TO  GIL  BLAS, 

ST  MfL.  WOOOfWAtOy  VH  THE  CHAmACm  OP  A  CEI- 
nc,  WITB  ▲  CATCALL  tH  HIS  HAND. 

(Ml  all  ready?  Here*8  your  music !  here  My 
',  sneak  off,  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear.      / 

(low  stopp'd  me  iu  a  hellish  fright , 

sir,'*  says  he,  "  must  I  be  damn'd  to-night  ?**. 
d !  surely,  friend— Don't  hope  for  our  com- 
pliance, 

I,  sir ! — a  second  play's  downright  defiance. 
1  once,  poor  rogue,  we  pitied  your  condition, 
the  true  recipe — for  repetition. 
,  sir,"  says  he,  **  e'en  as  you  please,  so  then 
cr  trouble  you  with  plays  again." 
xkee,  poet ! — ^won't  you  though  ?  sa3rs  I. 
honour." — Then  we'll  damn  you,  let  me  die. 

*■  Blowing  his  catcalL 


ShaVtwe,  my  bucks  ?  Let's  take  him  at  hif  word— - 
Damn  him^or  by  my  soul,  hell  write  a  third. 
The  man  wants  money,  I  suppose — but  mind  ye 
Tell  him  youVe  left  your  charity  behind  ye. 
A  pretty  plea,  his  wants,  to  our  regard  ! 
As  if  we  bloods  had  bowels  for  a  bard  ! 
Besides,  what  men  of  spirit,  now-a-days. 
Come  to  g^ve  sober  judgments  of  new  plays  ? 
"  It  argues  some  good-nature  to  be  quiet — ^" 
Good-nature  !  Ay  —but  then  we  lose  a  riot 
The  scribbling  fool  may  beg  and  make  a  fbss,      \ 
Tis  death  to  him— What  then  ?— 'Tis  sport  to  us.\ 
Don't  mind  me  though — ^for  all  my  fun  and  jokes. 
The  bard  may  find  us  bloods  good-natur'd  folks; 

Not  crabbed  critics — foes  to  rising  merit 

Write  but  with  fire — and  we'll  applaud  with  spirit—^ 
Our  author  aims  at  no  dishonest  end^, 
He  knows  no  enemies,  and  boasts  some  friends ; 
He  takes  no  methods  down  your  throats  to  cram  it^ 
So  if  you  like  it,  save  it;  if  not— —damn  it. 
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Z?r  MR.  CHALMERS. 


A  FEW  scanty  memoirs  of  Mr.  Cawthom  were  iiiserte<i  in  the  last  edition  of  Di 
Johnson's  English  Poets,  1 790.  To  these  I  am  now  enabled  to  make  some  addition 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Sheffield,  and  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma 
gazme  for  1791,  but  the  accotmt  is  still  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

James  Cawthom,  tlie  son  of  Thomas  Cawthorn,  upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker  ii 

Sbedield,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Langhton,  of  Gabisborough,  was  bom  a 

Sheffield,  Nov.  4,  17 ip.     His  early  inclination  to  letters,  joined  to  a  sprightly  tum  aii< 

<puck  a[>prehension,  induced  hb  parents  to  send  him  to  the  grammar-school  of  Sheffield 

ttok  superintended  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Robinson.     Here  iie  mude  a  considerable  proficienc; 

11  classical  leaming,  and  l>erdme  so  soon  ambitious  of  literary  fame  as  to  attempt  a  pc 

nodical  paper,  entitled  Tlic  Tea  Table,  but  was  discouraged  by  his  father,  who  probabi; 

tiwQght  that  he  was  too  yoimg  for  an  observer  of  men  luid  manners,  and  too  ignorant  o 

the  world  to  become  its  adviser.    The  name  of  his  i>aj)er  he  might  have  borrowed  fron 

Mr.  Haywood,  who  was  the  ostensible  author  of  The  Tea  Table,  about  the  years  172^ 

«nd  172A,  in  which  she  \i-as  supported  by  some  of  the  political  writers  of  that  day. 

In  1735,  Mr.  Cawthorn  was  removed  to  the  grammar-school  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ii 
Wcatmoreland,  where  he  made  his  lirst  poetical  attempts,  several  of  which  are  said  to  1m 
>ffl  extant  in  his  hsmd-writing ;  three  of  these  were  admitted  uito  the  edition  of  his  workj 
pabjislied  in  1771,  but  one  of  them  proved  to  be  a  im)duction  of  Mr.  Christoplitr  Pitt 
fc»  1736,  however,  he  published  at  Sheffield  a  pm?m  entitled  The  Perjured  Ix>ver,  formed 
•  a  lesser  poem,  which  he  wrote  about  that  tiiiio,  on  the  popular  story  of  Inkle  and 
Yuico.  Tlib  Ims  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  In  the  same  year  he  ap|)ears  to  have 
ken  employed  as  an  assistant  under  the  rev.  Mr.  ('Iiristian,  of  Rotheram.  In  1738,  he 
^matriculated  of  Clare-Hall  Cambridge,  but  his  uiune  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
Situates,  nor  can  we  leam  how  long  he  pursuo<l  his  acadomiral  studies.  When  pro- 
moted to  the  school  of  Tunbridge,  he  had  obtauied  the  degree  of  M.  A.  probably  from 
*ome  northern  university. 

After  be  left  Cambrklge,  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  for  some  time  assistant 
'0  Mr.  Clarey  master  of  an  academy  in  Soho  Square,  whose  daughter,  .Mary,  lie  married. 
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By  her  he  had  sevend  cbSdren  who  all  died  in  their  infancy.  He  appean  aboat  thb 
period  to  have  taken  orders,  and  in  1743  was  elected  master  of  Tunbridge  school.  lo 
this  situation  he  wrote  the  poetical  exercises  which  were  spoken  by  the  young  gentlemen 
on  the  annual  vbitations  of  the  company  of  Skiimers,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
These  exercises  fo^  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  best  part  of  his  printed  works. 
On  April  1 5th,  ijSl,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  liis  horse,  and  was  buried  in  Tunbridge 
church.    Over  hb  remains  is  the  folloHing  inscription : 

Hie  ntos  est 

Jacobus  Cawthoin,  A.  M. 

Scholx  Timbrigiensis  magister, 

Qui  JQTentuti  turn  moribus  tiun  Uteris  institaenda 

Operam  magno  non  tune  honore  dedit 

Opibus,  qiias  largi  manu  distribuit, 

Fruitur,  et  in  seteroum  fnietur. 
Obiit,  heu  citius!  Aprilis  15,  1761, 
JEJtAtM  40. 
'  Soror  moesta  ex  grato  animo  hoc  posuit. 

It  b  recorded  as  something  very  remarkable,  that  he  had  appointed  Vugil's  fifth 
eclogue  to  be  recited  at  the  approaching  visitation  of  the  Skinners*  Company. 

His  acquired  knowledge  must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  his  allusions  to  varioos 
branches  ofihe  sciences  and  of  polite  literature  are  frequent,  and  bespeak  a  famitiarity 
with  the  subject :  yet  his  literary  talents,  it  is  said,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  his  moral 
excellence.  In  all  the  relative  duties  hb  conduct  was  virtuous,  humane,  and  affectionate. 
We  are  more  in  the  dark  as  to  hb  behaviour  as  a  schoolmiister.  Mr.  Goodwin  intimates 
that  he  supported  hb  character  by  tliat  happy  mixture  of  dignity  and  kindness  which  b 
supposed  to  render  severity  unnecessary ;  but  m  the  short  sketch  of  ins  life,  in  tlie  last 
edition  of  the  Englbh  poets,  we  arc  told,  that,  although  generous  and  friendly  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  he  was  singularly  harsh  and  severe  in  the  conduct  of  hb 
school.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  had  some  extraordinary  foibles. 
With  little  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was  fond  of  riding,  and  with  no  acquaintance  with 
music,  he  was  an  admirer  of  concerts  and  operas.  lie  has  been  known  to  ride  to  Lon- 
don from  Tunbridge,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  musical  performance,  though  he  ^-as 
Moder  the  necessity  of  being  back  by  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Hb  hcH^man- 
sliip  may  be  given  up :  but  hb  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  was  so  general  that  it  b  difficult 
to  believe  tliat  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  principles  of  music.  To  the  school,  he  was  in  one 
respect  an  useful  benefactor.  In  conjunction  with  hb  patrons,  he  founded  a  libraiy  now 
aimexed  to  it. 

In  1746  he  published  hb  Abelanl  to  Eloisa,  and  two  occasional  sermons,  one  in  1745 
preached  at  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westmuister,  at  the  election  of  two  buigesses ;  the 
other  in  1748,  preached  at  St.  Antliohn's,  before  the  Skinners'  Company,  whose  hall  i^ 
situated  in  that  parbh.  These,  with  The  Perjured  Lover,  were  the  only  pieces  published 
in  lib  lifetime.  In  1771,  his  poems  were  collected  in  an  octavo  volume,  and  printed 
by  subscription,  but  without  any  account  of  the  author,  or  much  attentkm  to  hb  me- 
mory.   Several  trifling  pieces  were  included,  which  he  would  probably  have  rejected. 

As  a  poet,  he  dbplays  considerable  variety  of  power,  yet  perhaps  he  b  rather  to  be 
placed  among  the  etliical  versifiers,  than  raiiked  with  those  who  have  attempted  witli 
«ucc»  the  higher  flights  of  genius.    As  an  imitator  of  Pope,  he  b  superior  to  most  of 
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those  who  hafe  formed  themselves  in  that  school,  yet  his  imitatious  are  often  so  close  as 
to  ai^war  the  efiect  ratlier  of  memory  than  of  judgment.    His  Abelard  to  EUoisa  was  a 
bold,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  confident  attempt ;  yet  w^  miss  the  impassioned  bursts 
and  giowing  scenes,  true  to  nature  and  feeling,  wliicli  have  placed  the  Eloisa  of  Pope 
beyond  all  reach  of  competition.    There  is  a  dignity  and  consistency  in  Eloisa's  sen- 
tments  and  feelings  which  b  never  interrupted  by  familiarity  of  phrase.    Cawthom's 
Abelard  vibrates  so  often  between  passion  and  penitence,  tliat  he  seems  to  be  quibbling 
with  his  conscience,  or  stating  with  mechanical  repetition,  the  pro  and  con  of  sensuality 
and  religion ;  and  where  Pope  lias  failed  in  delicacy  of  allusion  to  Abelard  s  misfortune, 
Cawthom  has  yet  more  frequently  failed,  by  more  frequently  recurring  to  a  subject  which 
no  hmgnage  can  render  decent.    It  must  be  allowed,  however,  tliat  there  are  in  this 
composition  many  passages  of  energetic  pathos,  and  some  individual  lines  of  striking 
beauty.    His  Epistle  from  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  Lord  Dudley  is  another  attempt  in  the 
heroic  manner,  in  wliicli  he  has  been  more  successful :  tlic  subject  was  his  own,  and 
there  is  less  of  ambitious  effort  in  treating  it.     His  principal  excellence,  however, 
lies  in  solid  reflection  on  men  and  manners,  and  in  satirical  pictures  and  allusions :  here 
he  has  all  tfie  gaiety  of  the  most  favoured  disciples  of  the  Horatian  school,  and  far 
more  ease  than  in  his  other  compositions.    The  Birth  and  Education  of  Genius,  and 
Wit  and  Learning,  are  among  the  happiest  allegories  in  our  language :  and  The  Regula- 
tion of  the  Passions,  and  Life  unliappy,  &c.  are  not  less  admirable  for  justness  of  sen- 
timent and  elegance  of  versification.    It  would  be  unjust  not  to  point  out  A  Father's 
Extempore  Consolation,  ap  exquisite  little  piece,  written  on  the  death  of  his  twin- 
children. 
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TO  MISS , 

>r  UOKSEMANDEN,  IN  KENT. 

kd  Science  trimm'd  their  withered  bays, 
\  voice,  and  beam'd  with  half  their 

-bom  genius,  panting  to  explore 
>Uvton  wish'd  to  live  no  more, 
•d  in  griefs  sad  pomp  arrayed, 
e  melting  mourner  from  the  shade, 
is  woes,  and  kindling  at  his  rage, 
:ioos  glowM  from  age  to  age ; 
age  the  soft  infection  ran, 
(uent  the  hermit  in  the  man  ; 
ler  crest.  Ambition  leam'd  to  sigh, 
e  Pity  streamed  in  every  eye. 

world's  applause,  yet  fond  to  warm 
lat  knows  with  Eloisc  to  charm, 
;rse  to  aid  his  native  tire, 
wildly  lives  along  the  lyre ; 
arious  passions  thrub  anew, 
ly  fair,  to  steal  a  tear  from  you. 
h  temper,  blest  with  skill  to  pour 
x>mfort  on  each  social  liour ; 
f  blushes,  gentle  as  thy  mien, 
r  folly,  and  too  gay  for  spleen ; 
ein,  to  sofU^n,  to  inspire, 

music,  and  with  wit  to  dre ; 
judgment  tells  thee  how  to  [)lease, 
I  smiles,  and  niajasty  with  ease ; 
ue  as  the  ^j races  known, 
>  love  all  merit  but  thy  own  ! 

thy  h(.>notirs,  these  will  charms  sup- 

k-ar  »uns  shall  set  in  either  eye ; 

ho,  fond  of  dress,  of  paint,  and  place, 

>e  a  god«less  in  the  face ; 

sex  illumines  to  despise, 

thought,  too  pretty  to  be  wise, 

year  fantastically  vain, 

r  Frijjblcs  dying  in  her  train  ; 

s  b(*auty  f:ules  and  passion  cools* 

coxcuuibi,  and  the  jest  of  fools. 


ABELARD  TO  ELOJSA. 

FiaST  PUBLISHED  1747. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Abclard  and  Eloisa  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  they  were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  their  age  in  learning  and  beauty,  but  for 
nothing  more  famous  than  for  their  unfortunate 
passion.  After  a  long  course  of  calamities,  they 
retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  conse- 
crated the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion. 
It  was  many  years  after  this  separation  that  a 
letter  of  Abelard*8  to  a  friend,  which  contained 
the  history  of  his  misfortunes,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Eloisa :  this  occasioned  those  celebrated  let- 
ters (out  of  which  the  following  is  partly  ex- 
tracted) which  give  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
struggles  of  grace  and  nature,  virtue  and  pas- 
sion. Mr.  Pqpe. 


Ail !  why  this  boding  start  ?  this  sudden  pain. 
That  wings  my  pulse,  and  shoots  from  vein  to  vein ! 
What  mean,  regardless  of  3^00  midnight  bell, 
These  earthbom  visions  saddening  o'er  my  cell ! 
What  strange  disorder  prompts  these  thoughts  to 

glow. 
These  sighs  to  murmur,  and  these  tears  to  flow  ? 
'Tis  she,  'tis  Cloisa's  form  rrstor'd. 
Once  a  pure  saint,  and  more  than  saints  ador*d : 
She  comes  in  all  her  killing  channx  confess*d. 
Glares  through  the  gloom,  and  i»urs  upon  my  breast. 
Bids  Heaven's  briglit  guard  from  Paraclete  remove. 
And  drags  me  back  to  misery  and  love. 

Enjoy  thy  triumphs,  dear  illusion !  see 
This  sad  apostate  from  his  Cod  to  thee  ; 
See,  at  thy  call,  mj'  guilty  warmths  return. 
Flame  through  my  blood,  and  steal  me  from  my  nnu 
Yet,  yet,  frail  Abclard  !  one  eflbrt  try, 
Kre  th9  last  lingering  spark  of  virtue  die ; 
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The  deadly  charming  sorceress  control, 
And,  spite  of  Nature,  tear  her  from  thy  soul. 
•  Long  has  that  soul,  in  these  unsocial  woods, 
where  Anguish  muses,  and  where  Sorrow  broods. 
From  Love's  wild  visionary  wishes  strayed. 
And  sought  to  lose  thy  beauties  in  the  shade. 
Faith  dropp'd  a  smile,  Devotion  lent  her  fire. 
Woke  the  keen  pang,  and  sanctified  desire ; 
Led  me  enraptured  to  the  blest  abode, 
And  taught  my  heart  to  glow  with  all  its  God. 
But,  O  !  how  weak  fair  fkith  and  virtue  prove 
When  Eloisa  melts  away  in  love ! 
When  her  fond  soul,  impassion'd,  rapt,  unveil'd, 
No  joy  forgotten,  and  no  wish  conceal'd. 
Flows  through  her  pen  as  infant-soflness  free, 
And  fiercely  springs  in  ecstasies  to  me  ! 
Ye  Heavens !  as  walking  in  yon  sacred  fane. 
With  every  seraph  warm  in  every  vein. 
Just  as  remorse  had  roas*d  an  aching  sigh. 
And  my  torn  soul  hung  trembling  in  my  eye. 
In  that  kind  hour  thy  fiital  letter  came, 
I  saw,  I  gaz'd,  I  shiver'd  at  the  name  ; 
The  cdbscious  lamps  at  once  forgot  to  sliine, 
Prophetic  tremours  shook  the  hallow'd  shrine; 
Priests,  censers,  altars,  from  thy  genius  fled. 
And  Heav'n  itself  shut  on  me  while  I  read. 

l)ear  smiling  Mischief  1  art  thou  still  the  same, 
The  still  pale  victim  of  too  soft  a  flame  ? 
Warm  as  when  first,  with  more  than  mortal  shine. 
Each  melting  eye-ball  mix*d  tby  soul  with  mine  ? 
Have  not  thy  tears,  fin*  ever  taught  to  flow. 
The  glooms  of  absence,  and  the  pan^  of  woe. 
The  pomp  of  sacrifice,  the  whisperM  tale. 
The  dreadful  vow  yet  hovering  o'er  thy  veil. 
Drove  this  bewitching  fondness  from  tliy  breast. 
Curbed  the  loose  wish,  and  form'd  eacii  pulse  to  rest? 
And  canst  thou  still,  still  bend  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Love's  dread  shrine,  and  weep  and  sigh  for  me  ? 
Then  take  me,  take  me,  lock  me  in  thy  arms, 
Spring  to  my  lips,  and  give  me  all  thy  charms, 
^o—fly  me,  fly  me,  spread  th'  impatient  sail. 
Steal  the  lark's  wing,  and  mount  the  swiftest  gale; 
Skim  the  vast  ocean,  freeze  beneath  the  pole. 
Renounce  me,  curse  me,  root  me  from  thy  soul ; 
Fly,  fly,  for  Justice  bares  the  arm  of  God, 
And  the  grasp'd  vengeance  ouly  waits  his  nod. 

Arc  these  thy  wishes  ?  can  they  thus  aspire  ? 
Does  phrrnzy  form  them,  or  docs  grace  inspire  T 
Can  Abelard,  in  hurricanes  of  zeal. 
Betray  his  heart,  and  teach  thee  not  to  feel  ? 
Teach  thy  enamoured  spirit  to  disown 
Each  human  warmth,  and  chill  thee  into  stone  ? 
Ah !  rather  let  my  tenderest  accents  move 
The  last  wild  accents  of  unholy  love  ; 
On  that  dear  bosom  trembling  let  me  lie, 
Pbur  out  my  soul,  and  in  fierce  raptures  die, 
Bouse  all  my  passions,  act  my  joys  anew. 
Farewell,  ye  cells !  ye  martyred  saints !  adieu  ! 
Sleep,  conscience !  sleep,  each  awful  thought  be 

drown'd. 
And  seven-fold  darkness  veil  the  scene  around. 

What  means  this  pause,  this  agonizing  start. 
This  glimpse  of  Heav'n  quick  rushing  through  my 
heart? 

Methinks  I  see  a  radiant  cross  displayed 

A  wounded  Saviour  bleeds  along  the  shade : 
Around  th'  expiring  God  bright  angels  fly, 
Swell  the  loud  hymn,  and  open  all  the  sky. 
O  save  me,  save  me,  ere  the  thunders  roll. 
And  Hell*ftbla^  caverns  swallow  up  my  sou^ 


Return,  ye  hoars !  when,  guiltless  of  a  stain. 
My  strong-plum'd  genius  throbb'd  in  every  vein ; 
When,  warm'd  with  all  th'  Egjrptian  fanes  inspired. 
All  Athens  boasted,  and  all  Rome  admir'd ; 
My  merit  in  its  full  meridian  shone, 
Each  rival  blushing,  and  each  heart  my  own. 
Return,  ye  scenes ! — Ah,  no,  from  fancy  fly. 
On  Time's  stretch'd  wing,  till  each  idea  die. 
Eternal  fly ;  since  all  that  learning  gave. 
Too  weak  to  conquer,  and  too  fond  to  save : 
To  Love's  soft  empire  every  wish  betray'd. 
And  left  my  laurels  withering  in  the  shade. 
Let  me  forget  that,  while  deceitful  Fame 
Grasp'd  her  shrill  trump,  and  fiirdit  with  my  name, 
Thy  stronger  charms,  impower*d  by  Heav'n  to  movt 
Each  saint,  each  blest  insensible  to  love, 
At  once  my  soul  from  bright  Ambition  won, 
I  hugg'd  the  dart,  I  wish'd  to  be  undone : 
No  more  pale  Science  durst  my  thoughts  engage; 
Insipid  dulness  hung  on  every  page ; 
The  midnight-lamp  no  more  enjoy'd  its  blaze. 
No  more  my  spirit  flew  from  maze  to  maze : 
Thy  glances  bade  Philosophy  resign 
Her  throne  to  thee,  and  every  sense  was  thine. 

But  what  could  all  the  frosts  of  wisdom  do, 
OpposM  to  beauty,  when  it  melts  in  you  ? 
Since  these  dark,  cheerless,  solitary  caves. 
Death-breathing  woods,  and  daily-opening  graves, 
Misshapen  rocks,  wild  images  of  woe. 
For  ever  howling  to  the  deeps  below ; 
Ungenial  deserts,  where  no  vernal  show'r 
Wakes  the  green  herb,  or  paints  th'  unfolding  flow'r; 
Th'  embrowning  glooms  these  holy  mansions  shed. 
The  night-bom  horrours  brooding  o'er  my  bed, 
I'he  dismal  scenes  black  melancholy  pours 
O'er  the  sad  visions  of  enanguish*d  hours  ; 
Lean  Abstinence,  wan  Grief,  luw-thoughted  Care, 
Distracting  Guilt,  and.  Hell's  worst  fiend.  Despair^ 
Conspire  in  vain,  with  all  the  aids  of  Art, 
To  blot  thy  dear  idea  from  my  heart. 

Delusive,  sightless  god  of  warm  desire ! 
Why  would'st  thou  wish  to  set  a  wretch  on  fire  f 
Why  lives  thy  soft  divinity  where  Woe 
Heaves  the  pale  sigh,  and  Anguish  loves  to  gkm^ 
Fly  to  the  mead,  the  daisy-paintod  vale. 
Breathe  in  its  sweetIS,  and  melt  along  the  gale ; 
Fly  where  gay  scenes  luxurious  youths  employ. 
Where  ev'ry  moment  steals  the  wing  of  joy  : 
There  may'st  thou  sce^  loW  prostrate  at  thy  throne, 
Devoted  slaves,  and  victims  all  thy  own  ; 
Each  village-swain  the  turf-built  shrine  shall  raise. 
And  kings  command  whole  hecatombs  to  blaze. 

O  Memory  !  ingenious  to  revive 
F^ch  fleeting  hour,  and  teach  the  past  to  live. 
Witness  what  conflicts  this  fi'ail  bosom  tore  ! 
What  griefs  I  suflcr'd  !  and  what  pangs  I  bore ! 
How  long  T  struggled,  labour'd,  strove  to  save 
An  heart  that  panted  to  be  still  a  slave  ! 
When  youth,  warmth,  rapture,  spirit,  love  and  flame, 
Sciz'd  every  sense,  and  burnt  through  all  my  frame; 
From  youth,  warmth,  rapture,  to  these  wilds  I  fled. 
My  fniod  the  herbage,  and  the  rock  my  bed. 
There,  while  these  venerable  cloisters  rise 
O'er  the  bleak  surge,  and  gain  u^wn  the  skies, 
RTv  wounded  soul  induleM  the  tear  to  flow 
O'er  all  her  sad  vicissitudes  of  woe; 
Profuse  of  life,  and  yet  afraid  to  <lie. 
Guilt  in  my  heart,  and  horrour  in  my  eye. 
With  ceaseless  pray'rs,  the  whole  artill'ry  given 
To  win  the  mercies  of  offended  Heav'n, 
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II,  made  toeal,  Acboed  all  aroundf 
ly  tora  breast  knock'd  bleeding  on  tbe  ground. 
t,  alas  *  though  all  my  moments  fly, 
by  a  tear,  and  darken^  in  a  sigh, 

meagre  fasts  have  on  my  cheeks  display 'd 
ik  of  Death,  and  sunk  me  to  a  shade, 
'  myself  the  still-empoisoning  dart 
through  my  blood,  and  drinks  up  all  my 
rs  and  wishes  wildly  disagree,  [heart : 

ice  itself  mistakes  my  God  for  thee, 
art  the  glooms  that  wrap  tbe  midnight-sky, 
>isa  steals  upon  my  eye; 
r  rises  in  the  solar  ray, 
torn  brighter  than  the  blaze  of  day. 
er  I  go,  the  visionary'  guest 
o  my  lip,  or  sinks  upon  my  breast ; 

her  sweets,  and,  throbbing  to  destroy, 
round  my  hcait  in  luxury  of  joy ; 
oud  Hosannas  shake  the  shrines  around, 
liei'  softer  accents  hi  the  sound ; 
il-beautics  on  each  altar  glare, 
■Av'n  much-injurM  has  hut  half  my  pray'r: 
^  can  drive  her  hence,  no  pangs  control, 
ry  object  brings  her  to  my  soul, 
night,  reclining  on  yon  airy  steep, 
iy  eyes  hung  brooding  o*er  tho  deep ; 
Athless  whirlwinds  slept  in  evVy  cave, 
!  soft  moun-beam  danc'd  from  wave  to  wave; 
irmer  bliss  in  this  bright  mirror  seen, 
II  my  glories,  dawnM  upon  the  scene, 
d  the  dear  auspicious  hour  anew, 
ny  fond  soul  to  Eloisa  Hew ; 
with  keen  speechless  agonies  opprcst, 
intic  lover  snatch'd  thee  to  his  breast, 
rn  thy  blushes,  arm'd  with  every  grace, 
w  the  goddess  beaming  in  thy  face  ; 
jT  wild,  trembliHg,  ardent  wishes  move 
ulsc  to  rapture,  and  each  glance  to  love. 
!  the  winds  descend,  the  billows  roar, 
o  the  clouds,  and  burst  upon  the  shore, 
a\s  of  thunder  o'er  tlie  ocean  roll,       [pole, 
me-wing'd  lightning  gleams  from  jioie  to 
i  the  pleasing  images  withdrew, 
Mre  than  liorrours  crowded  on  my  riew : 
cle^s  form,  in  all  his  ire  array'd, 
y  dreadful,  sta1k*d  along  the  shade : 
by  hi}4  sword  I  sunk  upon  the  ground, 
.'Ctrc  ghastly  smifd  upon  the  woimd  : 
p  of  black  infemals  round  me  hung, 
is'd  my  infamy  from  tongue  to  tongue. 
sted  wretch !  how  impotent  thy  ago ! 
!ak  thy  malice!  and  how  kind  thy  rage ! 
r  thyself,  inhuman  as  thou  art, 
irdering  hand  has  left  me  ail  my  heart; 
2  each  tender,  fond  affection  warm, 
i  to  tremble,  and  an  eye  to  charm, 
lel,  cruel,  exquisite  in  ill ! 
loaght'st  it  dull  barbarity  to  kill ; 
ith  bad  robb'd  lost  vengeance  of  her  toil, 
ircely  wanned  a  Scythian  to  a  smile : 
er  furies  taught  thy  soul  to  glow 
11  their  savage  mysteries  of  woe ; 

thy  unfeeling  poniard  to  destroy 
wers  of  Nature,  and  the  souree  of  joy ; 
tch  me  on  the  racks  of  vain  desire, 
assion  tlirobbing,  and  each  wish  on  fire ; 
'  enjoy,  imabie  to  be  blest, 
in  my  veins,  and  Hell  within  my  breast. 
ne,  fair  Faith  !  assist  me,  Grace  divine ! 
tjTTi !  bless  mc ;  and,  ye  saints  '  refine  : 


Ye  sacred  groves !  ye  heav^n-devot^  walls  i 
Where  Folly  sickens,  and  where  Virtue  calls ; 
Ye  vows !  ye  altars !  from  this  bosom  tear 
Voluptuous  love,  and  leave  no  anguish  there : 
Oblivion  !  be  thy  blackest  plume  displayed 
0*er  all  my  grie&,  and  hide  me  in  the  shade ; 
And  thou,  too  fondly  idolized  !  attend 
While  awful  Reason  whispers  in  the  friend. 
Friend,  did  I  say  ?  Immortals  !  what  a  name ! 
Can  dull,  cold  Friendship  own  so  wild  a  flame  ? 
No ;  Jet  thy  lover,  whi>sc  enkindling  eye 
Shot  all  his  soul  between  thee  and  the  sky. 
Whose  warmth  bewitcliM  thee,  whose  unhallow*d 
Caird  thy  rapt  ear  to  die  upon  his  tongue,     [song 
Now  strongly  rouse,  while  Hcav'n  his  zeal  inspires. 
Diviner  transports,  and  more  holy  fires  ; 
Calm  all  thy  passions,  all  thy  peace  restore. 
And  teach  that  snowy  breast  to  heave  no  more. 

Tom  from  the  world,  within  dark  cells  immured. 
By  angels  guarded,  and  by  vows  secur'd. 
To  all  that  once  awoke  thy  fondness  dead. 
And  Hope,  pale  Sorrow's  last  sad  refuge,  fled  ; 
Uliy  wilt  thou  weep,  and  sigh,  and  melt  in  vain, 
Brood  o'er  false  joys,  and  hug  th*  ideal  chain  ^ 
Say,  canst  thou  wish  that  madly  wild  to  fly 
From  yon  bright  portal  opening  in  the  sky, 
Thy  Abelard  should  bid  his  God  adieu. 
Pant  at  thy  feet,  and  taste  thy  charms  anew  >- 
Ye  Heavens !  if,  to  this  tender  bosom  woo'd« 
Thy  mcrc  idea  harrows  up  my  blood ; 
If  one  faint  glimpse  of  Eloise  van  move 
The  fiercest,  wildest  agonies  of  love  ; 
What  shall  I  be,  when,  dazzling  as  the  light, 
Thy  whole  effulgence  flows  upon  my  sight  ? 
Look  on  thyself,  consider  who  thou  art. 
And  leani  to  be  an  abbess  in  thy  heart. 
See,  while  Devotion's  ever  melting  strain 
Pours  the  loud  organ  through  the  trembling  fane. 
Yon  pious  maids  each  earthly  wish  disown. 
Kiss  the  drcad  cross,  and  crowd  upon  the  throne : 
O  let  thy  soul  the  sacred  charge  attend. 
Their  warmths  inspirit,  and  their  virtues  mend : 
Teach  every  breast  from  every  hymn  to  steal 
llie  cherub's  meekness,  and  the  seraph's  zeal ; 
To  rise  to  rapture,  to  dissolve  away 
In  dreams  of  Heav'n,  and  lead  thyself  the  way; 
Till  all  the  glories  of  tiie  blest  abode 
Blaze  on  the  tk*ene,  and  every  thought  is  God. 
While  thus  tliy  exemplary  cares  pre^'ail. 
And  make  each  vestal  spotless  as  her  veil, 
Th'  Eternal  .Spirit  o*er  thy  cell  shall  move 
In  the  soft  image  of  the  mystic  dove : 
The  longest  gleams  of  heavenly  comfort  brings 
Peace  in  his  smile,  and  healing  on  his  wing; 
At  once  remove  alUiction  from  thy  breast. 
Melt  o'er  thy  soul,  and  hush  her  pangs  to  rest. 

O  that  my  soul,  from  Love's  curst  bondage  free. 
Could  catch  the  trans|}orts  that  I  urge  to  thee ! 

0  that  some  angePs  more  Uian  magic  art 
Would  kindly  tear  tlic  hermit  from  his  heart ! 
Extinguish  every  guilty  sense,  and  leave 

No  pulse  to  riot,  and  no  sigh  to  heave. 
Vain,  fruitWss  wish !  still,  still  the  vig'rous  flame 
Bursts,  like  an  eartliquake,  through  my  shattered 
Spite  of  the  joys  that  truth  and  virtue  prove,  [frame; 

1  feel  but  tlice,  and  breathe  not  but  to  love ; 
l^epent  in  vain,  scarce  wish  to  be  forgiv'n. 
Thy  form  my  idol,  and  thy  charms  my  heav'n» 

Yet,  yet,  my  fair  !  thy  nobler  efforts  try, 
I  Lift  me  from  Earth  and  give  me  to  the  sky ; 
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Ia-X  my  lott  atxA  thy  brighter  Tiitues  fed, 
AV'arm'd  with  thy  hopes,  and  wing*d  with  all  thy  zeal. 
And  whnn,  low-bending  at  the  hallow'd  shrine, 
TIjv  contrite  heart  shall  Abelard  resign ; 
Wht^n  pitying  JIeav*n,  impatient  to  forgive, 
Unl)ars  the  gates  of  light,  and  bids  thee  live; 
Sei)^e  on  th'  auspirioiut  moment  ere  it  flee. 
And  ask  the  same  immortal  boon  for  me. 

Then  when  these  black  terrific  scenes  arc  o*er, 
Ami  rebil  Nature  chills  the  soul  no  more ; 
AVhen  on  thy  cheek  th'  expiring  roses  fade, 
Anrl  thy  la<^  lustres  darken  in  the  shade  ; 
When  arm'd  with  quick  varieties  of  pain. 
Or  creeping  dully  slow  fix)m  vein  to  vein. 
Pale  Death  shall  set  my  kindred  spirit  free, 
And  these  dead  orbs  forget  to  doat  on  thee; 
Some  pious  friend,  whose  wild  affections  glow 
Like  ours  in  sad  similitude  nf  woe, 
S^iall  drop  one  tender,  sympathizing  tear, 
Prciiare  the  garland,  and  adorn  the  bier ; 
Our  lifeless  relics  in  one  tomb  enshrine. 
And  teach  thy  genial  dust  to  mix  with  mine. 

Meanwhile,  divinely  pur^M  from  every  stain. 
Our  active  souls  «haH  climb  th*  ethereal  plain, 
To  each  bright  <-herub's  ]>urity  aspire. 
Catch  all  bis  7a'.r\,  and  pant  with  all  his  ftre; 
There,  wherti  no  fac?  the  glooms  of  anguish  wears, 
No  uncle  munlers,  ami  no  tmssion  te^Lrs, 
Enjoy  with  Heav'n  eternity  of  rest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 
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Vain  were  the  task  to  give  the  soul  to  glow. 
The  nerve  to  kindle,  and  the  verse  to  How  ; 
When  the  fond  mourner,  hid  from  every  eye. 
Bleeds  in  the  anguish  of  too  keen  a  sigh  ; 
And,  lost  to  glory,  lost  to  all  hib  fire, 
Forgotrt  tlie  poet  ere  ho  grasps  the  lyre. 

Nature  !  His  thine  with  manly  warmth  to  mouni 
Expiring  Virtue,  and  the  closing  urn; 
To  teach,  dear  si;raph  !  o*cr  the  goocl  and  wise 
The  dir^c  to  murmur,  and  the  bust  to  rise. 
Come  then,  O  guiltless  of  the  tear  of  art ! 
Spnuig  fn)in  the  sky,  and  throuM  within  the  heart! 
O  come,  in  all  the  |)omp  of  grief  array M, 
And  weep  the  warrior,  whilst  1  grace  the  shade. 

*Ti.5  o'er — the  brigh*  delusive  scene  is  o*er. 
And  War's  proud  visions  mock  the  soul  no  more; 
The  laurel  farter,  th'  im|)erial  car  retires, 
Al!  youth  ennobles,  ami  all  woith  admires. 

Alas !  loy  IIuo.hf^  !  and  must  this  mourning  verse 
Rp»ij;n  thy  :riumph  to  attend  thy  hearse! 
Wjs  it  for  this  that  Frieud>hip's  irenial  f.ame 
Woke  all  my  wish(«  from  the  trance  of  Fame? 
Was  it  tor  tliis  I  left  the  hallowM  page, 
Wiiere  everv  science  beams  of  cvcrv  aire; 
r>!i  thou>flit'».stnMiir  pinion  rang'd  the  martial  scene, 
F,i.n:i  Komr's  iiTA  (la  sar  to  the  great  Kugeiie  j 
r.<pli»i*'d  th'  embattled  van,  tiie  detp'nini;  line, 
'i'n*  »^»!imibusird  ]>I)alaiLX,  ami  the  springing  mine; 
T'.e:i,  pale  with  horrour,  bent  the  suppliant  knee, 
A;j(t  h.avM  the  sigh,  and  drop]>'d  the  tear  for  thee! 

What  boots  it  now,  that  when,  with  hideous  roar. 
The  2;ath>iiig  tem]K!st  howi'd  from  ev*ry  shore. 


Some  pitying  angel,  Tigilant  to  nave,  [wave  ? 

Spread  all  his  plumes,  and  snatch'd  thee  from  the 
Prescn'M  thee  sacred  from  the  fell -disease. 
When  the  blue  plague  had  fir'd  th'  autumnal  breeze  ? 
Ah  !  when  my  hero  panted  to  engage 
Wliere  all  the  battle  burst  in  all  its  rage ; 
Where  dreadful  flew  the  missive  deaths  around, 
And  the  mad  fiilchion  blush*d  from  wound  to  woimd ; 
Was  he  deny*d  the  privilege  to  bleed, 
Sav*d  on  the  main  to  fall  upon  the  Tweed  ? 

Ve  fi  races !  tell  with  what  address  he  stole 
The  listening  ear,  and  open'd  all  the  soul. 
What  though  rough  Winter  bade  his  «  hi rl  winds  rise. 
Hid  his  pale  suns,  and  frownM  along  his  skies, 
Pour'd  the  big  deluge  on  the  face  of  day. 
My  Hughes  was  here  to  smile  the  gloom  away, 
Witli  all  the  luxuries  of  sound  Ut  move 
The  pulse  of  glory,  or  the  sigh  of  love; 
And,  spite  of  winter,  lassitude,  or  pain. 
Taught  life  and  joy  to  thn)b  in  ev'ry  vein. 
Fancy  !  dear  artist  of  the  mental  |iowV  ! 
Fly, — fetch  my  genius  to  the  social  hour ; 
(rive  me  again  bis  glowing  sense  to  warm, 
His  song  to  warble,  and  his  wit  to  charm. 
Alas  !  alas  !  how  impotent! y  true 
Til'  aerial  pencil  forms  the  scene  anew ! 

KYn  now,  when  all  the  vision  beams  around. 
And  my  ear  kindles  witli  th'  ideal  sound 
Just  as  the  smiles,  the  graces  live  imprest. 
And  all  his  iiuuge  takes  up  all  my  breast        ■ 
Some  gl<x>my  phantom  brings  the  awful  bier. 
And  the  short  rapttin^  melts  into  a  tear. 

Thus  in  the  lake's  clear  crystal  we  descry 

The  bright  diffusion  of  a  radiant  sky 

Reflecte<l  Nature  sheds  a  milder  green ; 
While  haif  her  forests  float  into  the  scene. 
Ah  !  as  we  rjraze  the  luckh'ss  zejihyr  flies, 
The  surface  trembles,  and  the  picture  dies. 

O  blest  with  all  that  youth  can  give  to  please. 
The  f<.»rm  majestii^  and  the  mien  of  ea«*. 
Alike  cmixjwcr'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Art, 
To  storm  the  rampart,  and  to. win  the  heart ; 
Correct  of  manners,  delicate  of  miml. 
With  spirit  humble,  and  with  trutli  refin'd  ; 
For  public  life's  meridian  sunshine  made, 
Yet  known  to  cv'ry  virtue  of  the  shade ; 
In  war,  while  ail  the  trumps  of  Fame  inspire, 
E:i«:h  passion  raving,  and  each  wish  on  fire ; 
At  home,  without  or  vanity,  or  rage; 
As  soft  as  pity,  and  as  cool  as  age. 

These  were  thy  virtues — tlieso  will  still  be  just, 
Light  all  their  beams,  and  bla/e  upon  thy  dust ; 
While  Pride  in  vain  solemnity  bequeaths 
To  Pow'r  her  statur-s,  and  to  Guilt  hot  wreaths : 
Or,  warm'd  by  faction,  impudently  flings 
Tlje  price  of  nations  on  tlie  urns  of  kings. 
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tiis  learnSed  tailor  once  a  week, 
«es  cv*rv  syllable  of  Greek ; 
d  think  o*er  all  that  Sparta  fir'd, 
hens  boasted,  and  that  Rome  admir'd. 
r'd  Fancy,  busied  witJi  the  theme, 
Vry  bright  idea  to  a  dream, 
,11  the  charming  pageantry  anew, 
igs  at  once  each  classic  to  my  view. 
(idly  wild,  I  thunder  in  the  war, 
he  keen  spear,  and  mount  th'  imperial  car; 
iring  Rcgulns  to  Carthage  run, 
y  bleed  with  Brutus  in  a  son ; 
'asca-like,  on  Casar's  gorgcious  %'est, 
dly  plant  a  dagger  in  his  breast, 
flly-brcathing  all  the  Muse's  fire, 
he  falchion,  and  I  grasp  the  lyre ; 
ndar's  pinion  skim  the  hlcst  abode, 
e  to  charm  Augustus  with  an  w\e. 
:  then,  my  Lclius!  come,  my  joy  and  pride  ! 
friendsliip  soothes  luc,  while  thy  precepts 
ruidc  ;• 

tiosc  quick  eye  has  glanc*d  through  every  age, 
cv'ry  scene,  and  studied  ev'ry  page ; 
nc,  like  thee,  with  cv*ry  virtue  blest, 
h  ea<*h  eye,  and  steal  to  ev*ry  breast ; 
to  all  that  in  each  patriot  slione, 
ike  each  hero's  happiness  my  own. 
shall  I,  with  a  triumph  in  my  view, 
air-dress'd  goddess  through  each  scene  pur- 
Eiue, 

HIS:  court  ber  in  the  pomp  of  war, 
mber  e\*ery  trophy  by  a  scar  ? 
witli  Solon,  form  the  mural  plan, 
a  to  mould  a  savage  to  a  man  ? 
is*d  to  rival  every  Grecian  sage, 
?iato*s  sense,  and  copy  Homer's  rage. 


ask  mo,  sir !  what  few  would  care  to  give, 
rave  instnictions  how  you  ought  to  live, 
sh  that  envied  blissful  kccoc  to  fmd, 
larms  the  taste,  and  dignifies  the  mind ; 
>bly  mingles  every  art  to  please, 
Rs  the  majesty  of  life  to  case, 
then,  my  friend  !  the  doctrine  T  disclose, 
as  if  displayed  iu  pompous  prose; 
i>oke*s  sacred  hand  the  page  had  wrote, 
ery  <loctor  stamp'd  it  with  a  vote, 
jts  ai-c  equal,  and  all  states  the  same, 
1  merit,  though  unlike  in  uume. 
son's  eye  no  difference  lies  between 
:Oon-day  lustres  or  her  milder  scene. 
1  the  plate  that  dignities  the  board, 
the  titloj;  blazing  round  a  lord ; 
t  the  splendid  plume,  th'  embroidered  vest, 
rgeous  swurd-knot,  or  the  martial  crest, 
nds  to  life  the  smile,  the  jest,  the  glee, 
ies  his  honour  happier  than  me. 
Florio's  acres  stretch'd  o*er  half  the  land, 
•d  chariot  rolPd  him  tiirough  the  Strand  : 
d  at  last  with  humbler  scenes  to  mix, 
>k*d  a  speculative  pipe  at  Dick's, 
me  groat  genius,  in  or  out  of  pow'r — 
nooth'd  his  brow,  ami  softeu'<l  ev'ry  hour; 
,  him  to  live  as  happy  in  a  shed, 
n  a  djtchess  grac'd  his  nuptial  bed. 
ent's  the  port  all  mortals  wish  to  hail : 
nts  the  ctim^iass,  and  she  guides  the  sail, 
alone  our  leaky  vessels  n>U 
:h  all  the  seas  that  rage  from  pole  to  ])ole. 


What  boots  it  then,  when  gathering  storms  behind 
Rise  black  in  air,  and  howl  in  evoiywind, 
That  thy  rich  ship  a  pomp  of  pride  display'd, 
Her  masts  all  cedar,  and  her  sails  hroonde! 
Say,  canst  thou  think  the  tempest  will  discern 
A  silken  cable,  or  a  painted  stem ; 
HiLsh  the  wild  tumult  that  tornados  bring, 
And  kindly  spare  a  yacht  that  hol^  a  king  ? 
No,  no,  my  friend !   if  skilful  pilots  guide. 
And  Iloav'n  auspicious  calms  the  whirling  tide. 
No  winds  distress  you,  and  no  storm  destroys. 
Whether  you  sail  in  gondolas  or  hoys. 


M- 


What,  has  just  Heav'n  no  slight  distinction  made 
Betwixt  a  life  of  sunshine  and  of  shade  ? 
Must  I,  in  silence,  this  wild  system  own. 
And  think  a  cottage  equal  to  a  throne  r 
Sure  if  T  did,  my  friends  would  soon  bestow 
A  few  stout  cords,  and  send  me  to  Monro. 

Your  tailor,  skitl'd  in  fashion's  ever)'  grace, 
Decks  you  in  all  the  pageuntr}'  of  lace. 
Lives  in  a  c<Ul,  and  eats,  from  week  to  week. 
An  homely  meal  of  cabbage  and  ox -cheek. 
You  walk  majestic  in  a  nobler  scene. 
Guiltless  of  ev'ry  anguish,  but  the  s]>leen ; 
With  all  the  luxury  of  statesmen  dine 
On  daily  feasts  of  ortolans  and  wine. 

I  Then  tell  me,  sir !  if  this  description  's  true, 
Is  not  your  tailor  less  at  ease  than  you  ? 
Ilardwicke,  great  patriot !  envy*d,  lov'd,  carest, 
Mark'd  by  each  eye,  and  hugg'd  to  ev'ry  breast; 
Whose  bright  example  learns  us  to  admire 
All  Cowpor's  graces,  and  all  Talbot's  fire — 
Firm  to  his  tnist,  whatever  bribes  assail. 
Truth  guides  his  sword,  and  Justice  holds  his  scaler 
Say,  is  not  he  more  happy  than  the  throng 
Of  beardless  templars  melting  o'er  a  song  ? 
Tlian  him,  who,  buried  in  a  country  town, 
Engrosses  half  a  folio  for  a  crown. 

Heroic  Glory  in  the  martial  scene 
Spread  ov'ry  ]>lume  to  dignify  Eugene — 
(hi  Marlbro's  helmet  sat,  in  all  her  pride. 
And  proudly  frown'd  at  all  the  world  beside. 
And  sure,  you  'd  think  it  a  most  sad  disgrace, 
If  ensigns  liv'd  as  easy  as  his  grace. 


Dear  sir  !  rostrain  the  prejudice  of  youth. 
And  calmly  listen  to  the  voice  of  Tnith. 
When  first  th'  almighty  Sire  his  work  began. 
And  spoke  the  mingling  atoms  into  man. 
To  all  the  race  with  gracrious  hand  was  giv*n 
One  common  forest,  and  one  equal  Heav'n ; 
They  shar'd  alike  this  universal  ball, 
Tlie  sons  of  freedom,  and  the  lords  of  all. 
TIh;  l)oets  too  this  sacred  truth  displayed. 
From  cloud-topt  Pindus  to  the  I^tian  shade. 
They  sung  that  ere  Pandora,  fond  of  strife. 
Let  loose  o^ch  embryo-misery  of  life. 
All  Nature  brighten'd  in  one  golden  age. 
Each  sire  a  monarch,  and  each  son  a  sage ; 
Eternal  blessings  flow'd  to  all  the  race, 
.Vlike  in  riches,  as  alike  in  place. 

Suppose  then,  sir  !  that  new  distinctions  since 
Have  plac'd  a  slave  some  Leagues  l>f;h)w  a  prince; 
Yet  Fase  and  Joy,  dispassion'd  Reason  owns, 
.\s  often  visit  cottages  as  thrones. 

See  !  in  yon  valley,  while  the  mellowing  grain 
Embrowns  the  slope,  and  nods  along  the  plain. 
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A  crowd  of  rustics  doomM  to  dtily  toil. 
Disarm  the  forest,  or  enrich  the  soil : 
Not  in  that  elegance  of  dress  array'd 
That  charm'd  Arcadia's  hills,  and  Tempe's  shade; 
Where  Thyrsis,  sheltered  in  some  happier  grove, 
The  lonely  s«!ene  of  solitude  and  love, 
Mis  breast  all  rapture,  and  his  soul  on  fire, 
Now  wove  the  g»rland,  and  now  swept  the  lyre : 
No,--*ti8  plain  Colin,  Hobbinol,  and  Ned, 
VnskilPd  in  numbers  as  in  books  unread, 
"Who  scorn  the  winter's  deadly  blast  to  shun. 
But  face  the  storm,  and  drudge  through  er'ry  sun; 
Then  seek  the  cottage,  where  the  homely  bowl 
Smooths  ev*ry  brow,  and  opens  every  soul ; 
Speeds  the  same  social  warmth  from  breast  to  breast. 
And  bids  them  laugh  at  Verres,  and  his  crest. 

When  honest  Colin  sees  the  shining  ball 
That  gilds  the  'Change,  and  dignifies  Whitehall; 
I/)st  in  the  scenes  of  turi)uloncc  and  strife. 
The  farce  of  grandeur  and  the  pomp  of  life ; 
He  steals  im]>atient  to  his  native  shade, 
And  longs  to  grasp  his  waggon  and  his  spade ; 
Heedless  of  ev'ry  charm,  of  ev'ry  grace, 
That  fonns  the  s:o<ldess  in  Fitzwalter*s  face. 
That  lends  to  Finch  her  majesty  of  mien —  , 

He  would  not  change  his  Susan  for  a  queen. 

Believe  me,  sir !  distinction,  pomp,  and  noise, 
Corrupt  our  tempers,  as  they  cloud  our  jo5r8: 
And  surely,  when  the  social  spirit 's  broke, 
A  star  *s  a  gewgaw,  and  a  lord  's  a  joke. 
Without  those  robes,  those  gorgeous  bagatelles, 
That  deck  our  nobles,  and  that  charm  our  belles; 
Without  a  crane-neck*d  chariot's  smooth  career. 
Without  the  wealth  of  Indus  in  your  ear ; 
Without  a  group  of  pictures  drarly  bought, 
Where  Titian's  colours  vie  with  Gnido's  thought; 
Without  the  fruits  of  Spain,  the  wines  of  France, 
Without  an  opera,  and  without  a  dance, 
You  may  live  happy,  as  grave  doctors  tell. 
At  Rome,  at  Tunbridge,  in  a  grot,  or  cell. 

From  sky  to  »ky  th'  imperial  bird  of  Jove    [love; 
Spreads  his  broad  wing,  and  thund'ring  grasps  his 
TTie  mighty  hull,  by  genial  Zephyr  sway'd, 
FAraptur'd  cou|ts  his  heifer  to  the  shade ; 
The  feather'd  warblers  pair  on  every  spray. 
The  grove  re-echoing  with  the  sprightly  lay ; 
While  the  gay  tribe  of  insects  blissful  share 
The  joys  of  love,  and  people  all  the  air. 
AH,  all  that  in  the  depths  of  ocean  lie. 
Graze  on  the  plain,  or  skim  along  the  sky. 
Fondly  pursue  the  end  by  Nature  giv'n, 
Life  all  their  aim,  and  quiet  all  their  heav*n. 

If  then  no  songsters  grudge  the  bear  his  thigh, 
The  hound  his  nostril,  or  the  lynx  his  eye ; 
^or  feel  a  pang  though  Afric's  shaggy  brood 
Majestic  stalk  the  monarchs  of  the  wood ; 
Why  should  you  think  your  solitude  a  tomb. 
If  Pulteney  has  a  title  and  a  plumb  ? 
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But  soft — restrain  this  turbulence  of  war. 
This  mimic  image  of  the  wordy  bar; 
Lest  you  should  seem  to  copy  Henly's  lore. 
Who  gravely  kills  objections  by  the  score. 

Behold  that  wretch,  by  ev'ry  woe  distress'd, 
Want  in  his  eye,  and  horrour  in  his  breast; 
A  thousand  nameless  agonies  of  pain 
Rack  ev'ry  ner\'e,  and  bum  through  ev'ry  vein; 
He  lives  to  sufier,  and  but  speaks  to  moaoi 
And  numbers  erery  minute  by  a  groan. 


Is  he  then  happy  ?  blest  with  every  joy 
That  glows  on  Cecil's  cheek  or  Dorset's  eye  ? 
Shall  we  proclaim  him  blest,  without  rebuke, 
And  rank  a  martyr'd  beggar  with  a  duke  ? 


Believe  me,  sir !  each  mortal  has  his  fear, 
Fach  soul  an  anguish,  and  each  eye  a  tear; 
Aches,  pains,  and  fevers  every  breast  assail, 
And  haunt  alike  the  city  and  the  vale. 

What  though  in  pomp  your  painted  vessels  roll. 
Fraught  with  the  gems  that  glare  from  pole  to 

pole, — 
Though  health  auspicious  gilds  your  every  grace, 
Nerves  the  strong  limb,  and  blushes  oVr  the  face; 
Though  grac'd  with  all  that  dignity  of  wit 
That  charm'd  in  Villars,  and  now  charms  in  Pitt; 
Possess'd  of  all  the  eloquence  that  hung 
On  TuUy's  lip,  and  drops  from  Murray's  tongue ; 
Though  all  the  titles,  coronets,  and  stars, 
That  statesmen  aim  at,  and  that  Malton  bears. 
Enrich  your  'scutcheon,  dignify  your  crest. 
Beam  on  your  coach,  and  blaze  upon  3rour  breast; 
Can  they  forbid  the  secret  ill  to  glow, 
The  pang  to  torture,  or  the  tear  to  flow  ? 

Confess  we  then  that  all  the  ills  of  life, ' 
Diseases,  grief,  vexations,  follies,  strife. 
Without  distinction  every  soul  perplex. 
Haunt  ev'ry  scene,  and  prey  on  all  the  sex. 
Yet  let  us  own  that  every  pleasure  too 
That  glads  the  active,  and  that  wings  the  slow. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  rich  and  poor. 
Glides  through  the  land,  and  knocks  at  ev'ry  door. 

Hear  then,  without  the  specious  pride  of  art, 
A  truth  that  strikes  the  moral  to  the  heart; 
A  truth  that  liv'd  in  Cato's  patriot  breast. 
And  bade  a  dying  Socrates  be  blest : 
All,  all,  but  Virtue,  is  a  school-boy's  theme. 
The  air-dress'd  phantom  of  a  virgin's  dream; 
A  gilded  toy,  that  homebred  fools  desire. 
That  coxcombs  boast  of,  and  that  mobs  admire : 
Her  radiant  graces  every  bliss  unfold. 
And  turn  whatc'cr  she  touches  into  gold. 
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A  TALE. 

Yxs,  Harriet !  say  whate'er  you  can, 
'Tis  education  makes  the  man : 
Whate'er  of  Genius  we  inherit, 
Fjcalted  sense,  and  lively  spirit. 
Must  all  be  disciplin'd  by  rules. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  schools. 

'Twas  Nature  gave  that  cheek  to  glow; 
That  breast  to  rise  in  hills  of  snow. 
Those  sweetly-temper'd  eyes  to  shine 
Above  the  sapphires  of  the  mine. 
But  all  your  more  majestic  charms. 
Where  grace  presides,  where  spirit  warms  ^ 
That  shape  which  falls  by  just  degrees. 
And  flows  into  the  pomp  of  ease ; 
That  step,  whose  motion  seems  to  swim. 
That  melting  harmony  of  limb, 
Were  form'd  by  Glover's  skilful  glance. 
At  Chelsea,  when  you  learnt  to  dance. 

^Tis  so  with  man. — His  talents  rcrt 
Misshapen  embrios  in  his  breast; 
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Dcatioo*!  eye  explores 
■piiig  intellectual  pow're, 
the  dawn  of  wit  aiid  sense, 
lits  tbem  into  excellence, 
depends  the  patriotrflamey 
e  ingenoous  feel  of  fame, 
inly  spirit,  brave  and  bold, 
r  to  the  taint  of  gold, 
sd  of  infamy,  the  zeal 
Mir,  and  the  public  weal, 
1  those  virtues  which  presage 
vies  of  a  rising  age. 
leaving  all  these  graver  things 
esmen,  moralists,  and  kings, 
bunness  *tis  such  points  to  settle— 
and  bid  Robin  bring  the  kettle, 
rhile  the  Muse,  whose  sportive  strain 
ike  her  voluntary  vein, 
pudently  dares  aspire 
■e  the  wreath  with  Swift  and  Prior, 
sU  an  allegoric  tale, 
truth  lies  hid  beneath  the  veil, 
le  April  mom  as  Phoebus  play*d 
lob  in  the  Delphic  shade, 
pfa,  call'd  Fancy,  blithe  and  free, 
r'rite  child  of  liberty, 
as  the  rov'd  about  the  plain, 
»ld  enthusiastic  strain ; 
and,  and  led  by  warm  desire,   ' 
m  the  artist  of  the  lyre, 
wfUy  to  a  sweet  alcove, 
the  umbrage  of  the  grove, 
eeping  through  the  myrtle,  saw 
Isome,  young,  celestial  beau, 
ture'k  sopha  stretched  along, 
ig  harmony,  and  song. 
ruck  with  his  fine  majestic  mien, 
tain  to  be  lov*d  as  seen, 
ire  the  melting  air  was  o'er, 
y'd,  in  ecstasy,  *  Encore;' 
rfaat  a  prude  will  think  but  odd, 
I  oat,  and  curtsey'd  to  the  god. 
IS,  gallant,  polite,  and  keen  as 
Barth-bom  votary  of  Venus, 
ip,  and  with  a  graceful  air,        v 
B'd  the  visionary  fair ;  \ 

'd  his  morning  dishabille,  \ 

lainM  of  late  he  had  been  ill. 
ft,  he  gaz*d,  he  bow'd,  be  sigh'd, 
og,  he  flatter'd,  pressM,  and  ly'd, 
such  a  witchery  of  art. 
Fancy  gave  him  all  her  heart, 
stechism  quite  forgot, 
raited  on  him  to  his  grot 
a  length  of  time  she  bore  a  son, 
Uiant  as  his  sire  the  Sun. 
ether  was  the  vital  ray 
lighted  up  his  finer  clay ; 
lymphs,  the  rosy-finger'd  Hours, 
liryads  of  the  woods  and  bow'rs, 
Iraces  with  their  loosen'd  zones, 
doles  with  their  harps  and  crowns, 
%  Zephyrs  of  the  softest  wing, 
ioves  that  wait  upon  the  spring, 
rith  his  gay  associate  Mirth, 
ded  at  the  in£snt's  birth, 
aid, '  Let  Genius  be  his  name, 
lis  the  fiurest  wreath  of  fame.* 
The  gOMips  gone,  the  christ*ning  o*er, 
jlcnias  now  'twixt  three  and  four, 


Phoebus,  according  to  the  rule, 

ResolvM  to  send  his  son  to  school : 

And,  knowing  well  the  tricks  of  youth. 

Resigned  him  to  the  matron  Truth, 

Whose  hut,  unknown  to  Pride  and  Pelf,  wa« 

Near  his  own  oracle  at  Delphos. 

The  rev*rend  dame,  who  found  the  child 

A  little  mischievous,  and  wild, 

Taught  him  at  first  to  spell  and  read. 

To  say  his  prayers,  and  get  his  creed— 

Wou*d  often  tell  him  of  the  sky, 

And  what  a  crime  it  is  to  lie. 

She  chid  him  when  he  did  amiss. 

When  well,  she  bless'd  him  with  a  kiss. 

Her  sister  Temp*rance,  sage,  and  quiet. 

Presided  at  his  meals  and  diet : 

She  watch'd  him  with  religious  care. 

And  fed  him  with  the  simplest  fare  ; 

Wou*d  never  let  the  urchin  eat 

Of  pickled  pork,  or  butcher's  meat 

But  what  of  aliment  earth  yields 

In  gardens,  orchards,  woods,  and  fields; 

Whatever  of  vegetable  wealth 

Was  cultured  by  th4;  hand  of  Health, 

She  cropped  and  dress*d  it,  as  she  knew  well« 

In  many  a  mess  of  soup  and  gruel ; 

And  now  and  then,  to  cheer  his  heart. 

Indulged  him  with  a  Sunday's  tart 

"  A  lusty  peasant  chauc'd  to  dwell 
Hard  by  the  solitary  cell : 
His  name  was  LabcHir. — Ere  the  dawn 
Had  broke  upon  the  upland-lawn,. 
He  hied  him  to  his  daily  toil, 
To  turn  the  glebe,  or  mend  the  soil. 

With  him  young  Genius  oft  would  go 

O'er  dreary  wastes  of  ice  and  snow. 

With  rapture  climb  the  cloud-topt  hill^ 

Or  wade  across  the  shallow  rill ; 

Or  through  th'  entangled  wood  pursue 

Tlie  footsteps  of  a  straggling  ewe. 

By  these  fatigues  he  got  at  length 

Robustness,  and  athletic  strength. 

Spirits  as  light  as  flies  the  gale 

Along  the  Itly-silver'd  vale. 

The  cherub  Health,  of  dimple  sleek. 

Sat  radiant  on  his  rosy  cheek. 

And  gave  each  nerve's  elastic  spring 

The  vigour  of  an  eaglet's  wing. 

"  Time  now  had  roll'd,  with  smooth  career. 

Our  hero  through  his  seventh  year. 

Though  in  a  rustic  cottage  bred. 

The  busy  imp  had  thought  and  read : 

He  knew  th'  adventures,  one  by  one. 

Of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John ; 

Cou'd  sing  with  spirit,  warmth,  and  graces 

The  woful  hunt  of  Chevy  Chace; 

And  how  St  George,  his  fieiy  nag  on, 

Destroy'd  the  vast  Egyptian  dragon. 

Chief  he  admir'd  that  learned  piece 

Wrote  by  the  fabulist  of  Greece, 

Where  Wisdom  speaks  in  crows  and  cocks. 

And  Cunning  sneaks  into  a  fox. 

In  short,  as  now  his  op'ning  parts. 

Ripe  for  the  culture  of  the  arts. 

Became  in  ev'ry  hour  acuter, 

Apollo  look'd  out  for  a  tutor  ; 

But  had  a  worid  of  pains  to  find 

This  artist  of  the  human  mind. 

For,  in  good  truth,  ftill  many  an  an  was 

Among  the  doctors  of  Panassus^ 
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Take  not  an  academic  saplia. 

But,  for  yoiir  life,  make  S ^n  chaplain. 

He's  tall  and  solemn,  soft  and  sleek, 
Welt  read  in  I/itin,  and  in  Creek ; 
A  proper  man  to  tell  the  clerum 
About  Eusebius  and  St.  Jcrom ; 
And  wou^d  as  soon  a  tlend  embrace  as 
Give  up  a  jot  of  Athanasius. 

Then,  as  to  what  a  bishop  fleeces. 
In  procurations,  fines,  and  leases. 
And  hoarding  up  a  world  of  pelf, 
YouMl  want  no  steward  but  yourself: 
For,  faith !  .your  lordship  has  great  skill  in 
The  virtues  of  a  splendid  shilling ; 
And  know,  as  well  as  Child  and  Hoare  % 
That  two  and  two  will  make  up  four. 


THE  RLGVlsATlON  OF  THE  PASSIONS 

THE  SOURCE  OF 

HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

A  MORAL  ES&AY. 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  ANXlVERRAttV  VISrTATION  OF  THE 
TUNBRIDGE  saiOOL,  1755. 

Dunque  ne  1'  Uso  per  cui  fur  conccsse 
L'  impieghi  il  soggio  Ducc,  e  le  govemi: 
Et  a  suo  Senno  or  tepido,  or  ardenti, 
Le  faccia :  ct  or  le  aiirctti,  et  or  le  allenti. 

Tasflo. 

Yes,  yes,  dear  stoic  !  hide  it  as  you  can. 
The  sphere  of  pleasure  is  the  sphere  of  man : 
Tills  warms  our  wishes,  animates  our  toil, 
And  forms  alike  a  Newton,  or  an  Hoyle ; 
Gives  all  the  soul  to  all  the  soul  regards, 
"Whether  she  deal  in  planet^,  or  in  cards. 

In  every  human  breast  there  lives  enshrin'd 
Some  atom  pregnant  with  th'  ethereal  mind  ; 
Some  plastic  powV,  some  intellectual  ray. 
Some  jjenial  sunbeam  from  the  source  of  day; 
Something  that,  warni  and  restless  to  aspire, 
Works  the  young  heart,  and  sets  the  soul  on  fire, 
And  bids  us  all  our  inborn  pow'rs  employ 
To  catch  the  phantom  of  ideal  joy. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  soul,  all  dead  and  lost, 
like  the  tall  clitf  beneath  th*  impassive  frost, 
Form'd  for  no  end,  and  imiwtcnt  to  please, 
WouM  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  F^sej 
And,  heedless  of  proud  Fame's  nnmortal  lay, 
Sleep  all  her  dull  divinity  away. 

And  yet,  let  but  a  zephyr*s  breath  bt  gin    - 
To  stir  the  latent  excellence  within — 
Wak'd  in  that  moment's  elemental  strife, 
ImpassionM  genius  feels  the  breath  of  life; 
TTi'  expanding  heart  delights  to  leap  and  glow, 
The  pulse  to  kindle,  and  the  t(;ar  to  flow : 
Strong  and  more  strong  the  light  celestial  shines. 
Each  thought  ennobles,  and  each  sense  refnies. 
Till  all  the  soul,  full  op'ning  to  the  flnine, 
Exalts  to  virtue  what  she  felt  for  fame. 
Hence,  just  as  Nature  i>oints  the  kindred  fire. 
One  plies  the  pencil,  one  awakes  the  lyre; 
This,  with  an  Halley  s  luxury  of  soul. 
Calls  the  wild  needle  back  upon  the  pole, 

*  Two  Bankei's. 


Maps  half  the  windii,  and  gives  the  sail  to  Ay 
In  ev*ry  ocean  of  the  arctic  sky; 
While  he  whose  vast  capacious  mind  explores 
All  Nature's  scents,  and  Nature's  God  adores, 
SkiU'tl  in  eaeh  drug  the  varying  world  provides, 
All  earth  embosoms,  and  all  ocean  hides; 
Kxpils,  like  Heberden,  the  young  disease. 
And  softeas  anguish  to  the  smile  of  ease. 

The  passions  then  all  human  virtue  give. 
Fill  up  the  soul,  and  lend  her  strength  to  live. 
To  them  we  owe  fair  Truth's  unspotted  jiage, 
Tlie  gen'rons  patriot,  and  the  moral  sage; 
The  hand  that  forms  the  geometric  Hue, 
The  eye  that  piertres  through  th'  unbowelPd  mine. 
The  tongue  that  thunders  eloquence  along, 
And  the  fine  ear  that  melts  it  into  song. 

And  yet  these  passions  which,  on  Nature's  plan. 
Call  out  the  hero  while  they  form  the  man, 
A\'ar]>'d  from  the  sacred  line  that  Nature  gave. 
Ah  meanly  ruin  as  they  nobly  save. 
Til'  ethereal  soul  that  Heav'n  it«ielf  inspires 
With  all  its  virtues,  and  with  all  its  fir^, 
Jjcd  by  the.-e  syrens  to  some  wild  extreme. 
Sets  in  a  vapour  when  it  ought  to  beam  ; 
Like  a  Dutch  Sun  that  in  the  autumnal  sky 
I/M>ks  through  a  fog,  and  rises  but  to  die. 
But  he  whose  active,  unericumber'd  mind 
leaves  this  low  Earth,  and  all  its  mists  behind,  ,. 
Fond  in  a  pure  unclouded  sky  to  glow. 
Like  the  bright  orb  that  rises  on  the  Po, 
O'er  half  the  globe  with  steady  splendour  shines. 
And  ripens  virtues  as  it  npens  mines. 

Whoever  thinks,  must  see  that  man  was  made 
To  face  the  storm,  not  languish  in  the  shade : 
Action's  his  sphere,  and,  for  that  sphere  design'd, 
I'.tcnial  ])leasures  ope*?  on  his  mind. 
For  tills,  fair  Hope  l'.;ils  on  th'  impassionM  soul 
Thn>ugh  life's  wild  labyrinths  to  her  <1  stant  goal; 
Paints  in  each  dream,  to  fan  the  genial  flame, 
'I'hc  pomp  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  fame  ; 
Or  fondly  gives  reflection's  co»:>ler  eye 
A  glauce,  an  image  of  a  future  sky.  [road, 

S'et,  thoiigh  kind  Ileav'n  points  out  th'  unerriug 
That  leads  through  Nature  up  to  bliss  and  God; 
Spite  of  that  CckI,  and  all  his  voice  divine, 
S|>eaks  in  the  he.*irt,  or  teaches  from  the  shrine, 
>I»n,  feebly  vain,  and  imjwtently  wise, 
Disilp'ns  the  nianua  sent  him  from  the  hkies; 
Tasteless  of  all  that  virtue  gives  to  please, 
For  thought  too  active,  and  too  mad  for  ease, 
From  wish  to  wish  in  life's  mad  vortex  tost. 
For  ever  struggling,  and  for  ever  lost ; 
He  seo.iis  Religion,  though  her  scrai)h»!  call, 
Au'l  'ives  in  rapture,  or  not  lives  at  all. 

A!;d  now,  let  l<x»e  to  all  our  hopes  and  fcan. 
As  Fride  inspirits,  or  Ambition  tears. 
From  ev'r}'  tie,  from  ev'ry  duty  freed, 
Without  a  balance,  and  without  a  creed, 
Dead  ev'ry  stnise,  each  particle  divine, 
And  all  the  man  embruted  in  the  swine ; 
'Hie^e  drench  in  Luxur\''s  ambrosial  bowl 
Hea^oit's  last  spark,  and  drain  off  all  the  sonL 
'Fhosc  for  vain  wealth  fly  on  firom  pole  to  pule. 
Where  winds  can  waft  them,  and  where  seas  can  roll. 
While  others,  wearied  with  the  farce  of  pow'r. 
Or  rnad  with  riot  in  the  midnight  hour. 
With  Spain's  proud  monarch  to  a  cell  retire. 
Or,  Nero  like,  set  half  the  globe  on  fire. 

Stret(*h'd  on  high-tow'ring  Dover's  sandy  bed, 
Wathout  a  coffin,  and  without  a  head ; 
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nil-cloth  o*cr  his  hody  thrown, 
ks  of  misery  almost  unknown, 
t  a  friend  to  pity,  or  to  save, 
t  a  dirge  to  consecrate  the  grave, 

uflblk  lies he  who  for  years  had  shone, 

i*s  «ixth  Henry !  nearest  to  thy  throne, 
oots  it  now,  that  listening  senates  hung 

all  rapture  on  his  angel-tonguc  ? 
lat  avails  th'  enormous  blaze  between 
n  of  glory,  and  his  closing  scene  ! 
lughty  France  his  heav*n-bom  pow*rs  ador'd, 
mi's  princes'*  sheath'd  Britannia*s  sword! 
what  b<ild  conspiracy  oi)prcst 
so  hononr'd,  and  a  chief  so  blest  ? 
i&t  of  power,  that  wreckM  his  rising  fame 
ts*  vain  shallows  and  the  gulf  of  shame: 
*t's  murder,  and  a  nation's  wrongs, 
ud  for  vengeance  with  ten  thou»:Rnd  tongues; 
ten'd  death,  on  Albion's  chalky  strand, 
the  exile  by  a  pirate's  hand, 
iirv,  my  friend  !  on  this  side  folly  lies ; 
be  vig'rous,  but  it  must  be  wise: 
;n  onr  orgaD.<  once  that  end  attain, 
'p  bevon<l  it  is  a  step  to  pain, 
the  man  whose  appetites  pursue 
xe  Roxana  of  the  stew ; 
inot  eat  till  Luxnry  refine 
?,  and  teach  him  how  to  dine ; 
nnot  drink  till  Spain's  rich  vintage  flow, 
ith  the  coolness  of  December's  snow : 
,  if  all  those  ecstasies  that  move 
sc  of  rapture,  and  the  rage  of  love, 
ine,  wit,  woman,  all  their  pow'rs  employ, 
T  sense  is  lost  in  ev*ry  joy, 
i  his  heart,  and  beamed  upon  his  breast 
(  full  sunshine,  with  the  calm  of  rest? 
rirtae  only  gives  fair  Peace  to  shine, 
1th,  O  sacred  Temperance !  is  thine. 
le  poor  peasant,  whose  laborious  spade 

rough  crag  of  half  its  heath  and  shade, 
the  quiet  of  his  genial  nights 
lore  genuine  than  the  club  at  White's: 
in  full  exchange  for  fame  and  wealth, 
m  vigour,  and  eternal  health, 
oming  genius,  judgment,  wit,  possessed, 
.  envie<l,  and  by  peers  caressM ; 

mercy  sav'd  from  legal  doom, 
'al  favour  crown'd  for  years  ti>  come, 
thou,  Savage  !  known  thy  lot  to  prize, 
•»il  held  fair  Friendship's  gen'rous  tiesj 
ju,  sincere  to  Wisdom,  Virtue,  Tnitb, 
le  wild  «a(lies  of  impetuous  youth ;  ' 

thy  life  been  equal  to  thy  lays, 
jad  Fjiw  strove  to  blast  thv  bavs ; 
by  mother's  unrelenting  pride  • 

ve  to  posh  thee  helpless  from  her  side; 
il»ctence  had  lent  her  genial  dow'r, 
mg  Peace  adom'd  thy  evening-hour  j 
asure  would  have  led  thee  to  her  shrine, 
y  firiend  to  merit  had  been  thine. 
ith  the  choicest  boon  that  Heav'n  can  give, 
n  hadst  learnt  with  dignity  to  live ; 
n  of  wealth,  the  threats  of  want  to  brave, 
ht  from  prison  a  refuge  in  the  grave. 
imorfal  Rembrant  all  his  pictures  made 
letr  union  into  light  and  shade: 
r  his  colours  wore  too  bright  an  air, 
I  shadow  took  off  all  the  glare ; 
r  that  shadow,  carelessly  embrown'd, 
the  tints,  snd  breath'd  a  gloom  around^ 


Th'  attentive  artist  threw  a  warmer  dye. 
Or  call'd  a  glory  from  a  pictur'd  sky ; 
Till  both  th'  opposing  powers  mix'd  in  one. 
Cool  as  the  night,  and  brilliant  as  the  Sun. 

Passions,  like  colours,  have  their  strength  and  i 
Tliose  too  insipid,  and  too  gaudy  these : 
Some  on  the  heart,  like  Spagnoletti's,  throw 
Fictitious  horrours,  and  a  weight  of  woe; 
Some,  like  ^Ibano's,  catch  from  ev'ry  my 
Too  strong  a  sunsh.no,  and  too  rich  a  day ; 
Others,  with  Carlo's  Alagdalens,  require 
A  quicker  spirit,  and  a  touch  of  fire; 
Or  want,  perhaps,  though  of  celestial  race, 
Corregio's  softness,  and  a  Guido's  grace.       [knew, 

Vv'ou'dst  thou  then  reach  what  Rembrant's  genius 
And  live  the  model  that  h's  pencil  drew. 
Form  all  thy  life  with  all  his  warmth  divine. 
Great  as  his  plan,  and  faultVss  as  his  line; 
Let  all  thy  passions,  like  his  colours,  play. 
Strong  without  harshness,  without  glaring  gay: 
Contrast  them,  curb  them,  spread  them,  or  confine, 
Gnnobic  these,  and  thoSe  forbid  to  shine ; 
With  cooler  shades  Ambition's  fire  allay. 
And  mihily  melt  the  pomp  of  Pride  away ; 
Her  raiul)ow-robe  from  Vanity  remove. 
And  soften  malice  with  the  smile  of  love ; 
Bid  o'er  revenge  the  charities  prevail. 
Nor  let  a  grace  be  seen  without  a  vail  : 
So  shalt  thou  live  as  Heav'n  itself  dcsign'd. 
Each  pulse  congenial  with  th'  informing  mind| 
Each  action  station'd  in  its  proper  place, 
F^ich  virtue  blooming  with  its  native  grace, 
F^ch  passion  vig'rous  to  its  just  degree. 
And  the  fair  whole  a  perfect  symmetry. 
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Cawthorn  had  once  a  mind  to  fix 
His  carcass  in  a  coach  and  six, 
And  live,  if  his  estate  w  ould  bear  it. 
On  turtle,  ortolans,  and  claret  : 
For  this  he  went,  at  Fortinie's  call. 
To  wait  upon  her  at  Guildhall ; 
'I'hat  is,  like  many  other  thick  wits. 
He  bought  a  score  of  lottery  tickets. 
And  saw  them  rise  in  dreadful  ranks 
Converted  to  a  score  of  blanks. 

Amaz'd,  and  vex'd  to  find  his  scheme 
D(rlusive  as  a  midnight  dream, 
He  curs'd  the  goddess  o'er  and  o'er, 
Call'd  her  a  mercenary  whore ; 
Swore  that  her  dull  rapricious  sense 
Was  always  dup'd  by  impiidence, 
That  m<»n  of  wit  were  but  her  tools. 
And  all  her  favours  were  for  fools. 

He  said,  and  with  an  angry  gripe 
Snatch'd  up  his  speculative  pipe ; 
And,  that  he  might  his  grief  allay, 
Read  half  a  page  in  Seneca. 

When,  lo  !  a  phantom,  tall  and  thin, 
Knock'd  at  the  door,  and  rntrr'd  in : 
She  wore  a  party-colour'd  robe, 
And  seem'd  to  tread  ujion  a  globe — 
Whisk'd  round  the  room  with  haughty  air. 
And  toss'd  into  an  elbow  chair. 
Then  with  a  bold  terrific  look. 
Which  made  the  doctor  drop  his  book. 
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j  Address'd  him  thus :  "  Thou  wicket  varlet ! 

(jlrt  not  ashaji:M  to  call  me  harlot  ? 
"'hy,  what's  thy  consequence  and  parts. 
Thy  skill  in  lettcra,  or  in  art«, 
That  I,  poor  Fortune  !  must  be  lectnr'd, 
Kick*d,  buUyM,  curs*d,  abus'd,  and  hectorM. 
Because,  forsooth — a  fever  roast  thee, — 
Thou*rt  not  so  wealthy  as  Da  Costa'  ? 

"  However,  as  thou  hast  some  virtues. 
And  know'st  my  favorite  Tom  Curtcis, 
ni  point  thee  out  a  way  to  be. 
Almost  as  rich  a  man  as  he. 

"  Send  to  the  bank  this  day,  and  buy 
Ten  tickets  in  the  lottery; 
And  bid  your  honest  friend,  the  broker, 

Godonte  the  name  of  M —  H ; 

The  sacred  numbers  then  consign 
Devoutly  to  the  fair-one's  shrine. 
That  is,  in  humbler  rhetoric, 
Present  them  by  your  footman  Dick, 

\Aiid  tell  her,  in  a  billet-^oux, 

^  My  dear,  these  tickets  are  for  yon. 
An  offering  from  an  heart  that's  split 
Asunder  by  your  sense  and  wit. 
Yet  has  the  grace,  to  tell  you  true. 
To  keep  its  own  dear  ends  in  view. 
And  therefore  hopes  you'll  not  forget 
To  give  me  half  of  what  you  get.' 

"  My  life  on't.  Jemmy,  tbonit  be  great- 
Five  thousand  pounds  !  — a  good  estate : 
For  be  assur'd  that,  though  the  poets, 
The  small  philosophers,  and  no-wits. 
Pretend  that  I'm  to  worth  unkind, 
And  impudently  paint  me  blind, 
I  yet  can  see  thy  charmer^s  merit. 
Her  taste,  her  dignity,  and  spirit ; 
Have  often  listened  to  her  song, 
And  stole  persuasion  from  her  tongue ; 
And  am  resolv'd,  though  all  the  shrews. 
Stock-jobbers,  brokers,  pimps,  and  Jews, 
Frown,  curse,  expostulate,  and  rally. 
With  all  the  tongrues  of  all  the  Alley, 
To  give  her,  out  of  love  and  zeal. 
The  richest  number  in  the  wheCL" 
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From  these  dark  cells,  in  sable  pomp  array'd. 
Where  Night's  black  horrours  breathe  a  deeper 

shade. 
Where  ev'ry  hour  some  awful  vision  brings 
Of  pale  assassins,  and  the  shrouds  of  kings, 
I^Tiat  comforts  can  a  wretched  wife  afford 
The  last  sad  moments  of  her  dying  lord  ? 
With  what  fond  tear,  what  love-impassion'd  sigh, 
Soothe  the  dear  mourner  ere  he  reach  the  sky  ? 

Ye  pow'rs  of  song  that  ev'ry  chord  inspire 
When  Rome's  soft  Ovid  weeps  along  his  lyrej 
Ye  angel-sounds  that  Troy's  great  Hector  mourn. 
When  his  lost  consort  bleeds  upon  his  urn ! 


Teach  me,  ye  warblers !  teach  this  str^lhi  of  troe 
Tjke  you  to  kindle,  and  like  you  to  flow. 

Alas  !  in  vain  ye  bid  your  warmths  divine   ' 
Wake  all  the  string,  and  live  through  all  the  lio& 
Spite  of  those  warmths,  th'  immortal  numbers  roll 
Cool  from  my  hand,  and  faithless  to  my  soul ; 
Too  faint  a  wish,  too  calm  a  sigh  impart. 
Hide  half  my  grief,  and  tell  but  half  my  heart; 
\j»e  the  fond  anguish  of  this  flowing  tear. 
And  the  keen  pang  that  tears  and  tortures  there. 

Tis  said  that  souls,  to  love's  soft  union  wrought 
Converse  by  silent  sympathy  of  thought: 
O !  then  with  that  mysterious  art  divine 
The  fierce  impatience  of  my  breast  be  thine : 
And  when  some  tender,  recollecting  sigh 
Pours  the  big  passion  from  each  weefMng  eye. 
When  wrapt,  and  wild,  thy  fond  id<*a8  roll. 
And  all  my  image  takes  up  all  thy  soul ; 
Think  that  my  breast  the  same  dear  tumults  move^ 
As  keen  an  anguish,  and  as  soft  a  love ; 
Think  that  I  hear  thy  pray'rs,  explore  thy  fear^ 
Sigh  to  thy  sighs,  and  weep  witli  all  thy  tears; 
Form  all  tiiy  wishes,  all  thy  phrcnzies  see, 
And  feel  for  Guilford  all  lie  feels  for  me. 

Ah  !  where  are  now  the  joys  my  fancy  drew 
For  ever  blooming,  and  for  ever  new  ! 
Whero  the  dear  scenes  that  jneditation  aid^ 
The  rill's  soft  murmur,  and  th'  embow'ring  shade; 
Where  all  the  heartfelt  charities  that  move 
The  warmths  of  rapture  in  the  pulse  of  love  ? 
liost,  lost  for  ever,  like  th*  ethereal  fire 
Shot  through  the  sky  to  glitter  and  expire. 

Hide  it,  ye  pow'rs  !  the  sad,  the  solemn  day 
That  gave  a  Dudley  to  the  house  of  Gr^y: 
Fur,  O !  when  to  the  altar's  foot  we  came. 
And  each  fond  eye  confess'd  the  kindling  flame ;     '. 
Just  as  the  priest  had  join'd  my  hand  to  thine 
An  awful  tremor  shook  the  hallow'd  shrine, 
A  sndden  gloom  the  sacred  walls  array'd, 
And  round  the  tapers  threw  an  azure  shade ; 
The  winds  blew  hollow  with  the  voice  of  pain. 
Aerial  echoes  sigh'd  through  all  the  fane : 
Twas  God  himself  that,  from  th'  empyreal  skj^ 
Look'd  inauspicious  on  the  nuptial  tie. 
And  pitying  taught,  as  prophecies  of  woe. 
The  shrines  to  tremble,  and  the  wind  to  blow. 

O !  had  thy  blood  drunk  in  some  fell  disease^ 
From  each  chill  pinion  of  th'  autumnal  breeze, 
Had  yon  keen  Sun,  with  all  the  rage  of  pain, 
Wing'd  every  pulse,  and  scorch'd  up  every  vein, 
F«xtinguish*d  Guilford  ere  he  liv'd  his  span. 
It  had  been  nature,  and  the  fate  of  man. 
Hcav'ns !  had  my  cares  but  eas'd  thy  parting  brestl^ 
In  life's  last  moment,  and  the  gasp  of  deaUi, 
pjcplor'd  the  dear  imperfect  sounds  that  hung 
Loose  on  each  fibre  of  the  fault'ring  tongue, 
Cool'd  the  fond  phrenzies  of  thy  parting  sigh, 
Wip'd  the  warm  drop  from  each  expiring  eye; 
I  had  but  known  what  many  a  virtuous  pair 
Are  doom'd-  to  suffer,  and  are  doom'd  to  beari 
But,  O !  in  thought's  wild  images  to  see 
My  glories  fall,  proud  Infamy!  like  thee; 
See,  midst  the  murmur  of  a  milli<m  sighs. 
The  sabre  glitter,  and  the  scaflbld  rise ; 
To  see  my  Guilford  moving  sadly  slow 
Through  ranks  of  warriors,  and  the  pomps  of  iroci 
See  him,  while  bending  o'er  his  awdil  bier. 
Shed  the  keen  anguish  df  too  warm  a  tear, 
A  tear  that  from  the  warmths  of  love  proceedsy 
And  melts  the  husbandi  while  the  hero  bleedfr*-"^ 
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i,  did  I  fay  ?•— Tear,  tear,  ye  powYs  of  art ! 
natiire,  memory,  from  my  tortur'd  heart : 
Ml — beneath  the  pole's  black  umbrage  laid, 
a !  daughter  of  the  midnight  shade  T 
II  thy  glooms,  and  all  thy  mists,  remove 
reel  idea  of  connubial  love : 
le  dear  man  whose  virtues  first  imprest 
d  an  image  on  my  virgin  breast ; 
II  ibe  softness  of  my  soul  efiace 
ry  beauty,  and  his  every  grace } 
ve  that  soul  with  patience  to  resign 
dear  ties  that  bound  her  fast  to  thinew 
!  vain  effort  of  misguided  zeal ! 
low'r  can  force  aiBiction  not  to  feel  ? 
aint  forbid  this  throbbing  breast  to  glow^ 
^  to  murmur,  and  this  tear  to  flow  } 
nest  Nature  lives  her  anguish  o'er, 
i  fond  woman  bleeds  at  every  pore, 
hen  my  soul,  all  panting  to  aspire, 
aise  enraptured,  and  each  wish  on  fire, 
the  wings  of  heav'n-bom  Virtue  flies 
bright  sunshine,  yon  unclouded  skies; 
f  the  jojTS  that  Heav'n  and  bliss  impart, 
r  image  heaves  within  my  heart; 
ions  Nature  in  the  spriugs  of  life. 
Us  the  seraph  back  into  the  wife, 
lay,  my  Guilford !  say,  why  wilt  thou  move 
die  visions  of  despairing  love  ? 
lit  thou  still,  with  every  grace  and  art, 
through  my  veins,  and  kindle  in  my  heart? 
iy  soul  far  other  trans)>orts  fet:l, 
uitb  thy  hopes,  and  warm'd  with  all  thy 
zoal. 

>ii,  in  yon  imperial  Heav'n  enshrin'd» 
efHucncc  of  th'  eternal  mind! 
i  divine !  on  this  frail  bosom  ray 
ram  of  comfort  from  the  source  of  day. — 
DCS,  and  all  my  opening  breast  inspires 
oly  ardours,  and  seraphic  fires : 
nd  sublime,  my  kindling  wishes  roll, 
ter  sunshine  breaks  upon  my  soul ; 
and  more  strong  the  light  celestial  shines, 
lOQght  ennobles,  and  each  sense  refines : 
uman  pang,  each  human  bliss  retires, 
h-bom  wishes,  and  all  low  desires, 
tips  of  empire,  grandeur,  wealth  decay, 
the  world's  vain  phantoms  fade  away, 
ye  sad  scenes !  ye  black  ideas  rise, 
id  dispute  the  empire  of  the  skies: 
ours !  come,  and  o*er  my  senses  throw 
visions,  and  a  pomp  of  woe ; 
the  scaflbid  in  its  dread  parade, 
knell  echo  through  the  midnight  shade ; 
my  sight  the  rube  funereal  wave, 
le  loud  dirge,  and  open  all  my  grave: 
til  my  soul,  all-conscious  of  her  God, 
d,  and  aaintcd  for  the  blest  abode, 
t  sad  horrours  of  her  exit  eye. 
It  a  tremour,  and  without  a  sigh, 
no— while  Heav'n  shall  leave  one  pulse  of 
life 

m  woman,  and  am  still  a  wife ; 
'ring  soul,  though  raised  toHeav'n  by  pray*r, 
ads  to  Earth,  and  finds  one  sorrow  there : 
there,  alas  !  the  voice  of  Nature  calls, 
n  trembles,  and  a  husband  falls. 
vou*d  to  Heav'n  I  could  like  Zeno  boast 
t  of  marble,  and  a  soul  of  frost, 
I  old  Chaos,  ere  his  waves  begun 
V  a  zephyr,  or  to  feel  a  sup. 


Romantic  wish !  for  O,  ye  pow'rs  divine ! 

Was  ever  misery,"  ever  grief,  like  mine  ? 

For  ever  mund  me  glares  a  tragic  scone. 

And  now  the  woman  bleeds,  and  now  the  queen : 

Now  back  to  Edward's  recent  grave  conveyed. 

Talk  with  fond  phrenzy  to  his  spotless  shade ; 

Now  wildly  image  all  his  sister's  rage. 

The  baleful  fury  of  the  rising  age  ; 

Behold  her  sanguinary  banners  fly 

Loose  to  the  breezes  of  a  British  sky ; 

See  England's  genius  quit  th'  imperial  dome 

To  Spain's  proud  tyrant,  and  the  slaves  of  Rome  ; 

See  all  the  land  the  last  sad  horrours  feel 

Of  cruel  creeds,  and  visionary  zeal. 

Mad  Bigotry  her  every  son  inspires, 

Breathes  all  her  plagues,  and  blows  up  all  her 

fires. 
Points  the  keen  falchion,  waves  th'  avenging  rod. 
And  murders  Virtue  in  the  name  of  God. 

May  He,  who  first  the  light  of  Heav'n  display'd, 
The  dear  Redeemer  of  a  world  in  shade, 
He  who  to  man  the  bliss  of  angels  gave. 
Who  bled  to  triumph,  and  who  died  to  save. 
Beam  all  bis  gospel,  sacred  and  divine. 
On  ev'ry  bosom,  and  on  ev'ry  shrine; 
Relieve  th'  expiring  eye,  and  gasping  breath. 
And  rescue  Nature  from  the  arm  of  Death. 

And  now  resigned,  my  bosom  lighter  grows,  • 
And  hope  s^fjft-beaming  brightens  ail  my  woes. 
Hark  !  or  delusion  charms,  a  sei-aph  sings. 
And  choirs  to  waft  uS  spread  their  silver  wings ; 
111'  immortals  call,  Heav'n  opens  at  the  sound, 
And  glories  blaze,  and  mercy  streams  around. 
Away — ere  Nature  wake  her  pangs  anew. 
Friend,  father,  lover,  husband,  saint,  adieu ! 
Yet  when  thy  spirit,  Uught  from  Earth  to  fly. 
Spreads  her  full  plume,  and  gains  upon  the  sky. 
One  moment  pause  till  these  dead  orbs  resign 
Their  last  faint  beam,   and  speed  my    soul   ta 

thine : 
Then,  while  the  priest,  in  hallow'd  robes  array'd. 
Pays  the  last  honours  to  each  parting  shade ; 
While  o'er  our  ashes  weeps  th'  attending  train. 
And  the  sad  requiem  flows  along  the  fane ; 
Our  kindred  souls  shall  wing  th'  ethereal  way. 
From  Earth  and  angu'sh  to  the  source  of  day— 
To  all  the  bliss  of  all  the  skies  aspire. 
And  add  new  raptures  to  th'  angelic  choir. 

And,  O  !  if  aught  we  know,  or  left  behind. 
Can  wake  one  image  of  the  sainted  mind  ; 
If  yet  a  friend,  a  parent,  child,  can  move 
Departed  spirits  to  a  sense  of  love ; 
Still  shall  our  souls  a  kind  connection  feel 
With  England's  senate,  and  with  England's  weal ; 
And  drive  from  all  its  shores,  with  watchful  care. 
The  flame  of  discord,  and  the  rage  of  war. 

Perhaps,  when  these  sad  scenes  of  blood  are 
o'er, 
And  Rome's  proud  tyrant  awes  the  soul  no  more  ; 
When  Anguish  throws  ofl*  all  the  veils  of  art. 
Bares  all  her  wounds,  and  opens  all  her  heart; 
Our  hapless  loves  shall  grace  th'  historic  page. 
And  charm  the  nations  of  a  future  age : 
Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  tears  have  leamt  to 

flow 
For  injur'd  Nature,  and  to  feel  for  woe. 
Shall  tell  th :  tender  melancholy  tale 
To  the  soft  zephyrs  of  the  western  vale ; 
Fair  Truth  shall  bl^  him,  Virtue  guard  his  cause. 
And  every  widow'd  matron  weep  applause. 
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Well — thouji^h  our  passions  riot,  fret,  and  rave> 
Wild  and  capricious  as  the  wind  and  wave. 
One  common  folly,  say  whatever  we  can, 
Has  fix'd  at  last  the  mercury  of  man ; 
And  rules,  as  sacred  as  his  fether's  creed. 
O'er  every  native  of  the  Thames  and  Tweed, 

Ask  ye  what  power  it  is  that  dares  to  claim 
So  vast  an  em/  ri,  and  so  wide  a  fame  ? 
What  god  unshrin'd  in  all  the  ages  past  ? 
I  'II  tell  you,  friend !  in  one  short  word — 'tis  Taste; 
Taste  that,  without  or  head,  or  ear,  or  heart, 
One  gift  of  Nature,  or  one  grace  of  art. 
Ennobles  riches,  sanctifies  expense, 
And  takes  the  place  of  spirit,  worth,  and  sense. 
In  elder  time,  ere  yet  our  fathers  knew 
Kome's  idle  arts,  or  panted  for  Virtii, 
<^r  sat  whnle  nights  Italian  songs  to  hear. 
Without  a  genius,  and  without  an  ear; 
Exalted  Sense,  to  warmer  climes  unknown. 
And  manly  Wit  was  Nature's,  and  our  own. 
But  when  our  virtues,  warp'd  by  wealth  and  peace, 
Began  to  slumber  in  the  lap  of  Ease — 
When  Charles  retum'd  to  his  paternal  reign. 
With  more  than  fifty  tailors  in  his  train, 
Wc  felt  for  Taste — for  then  obliging  France 
Taught  the  rough  Briton  how  to  dress  and  dance. 
Politely  told  him  all  were  brutes  and  fools. 
But  the  gay  coxcombs  of  her  happier  schools ; 
That  all  perfection  in  her  language  lay. 
And  the  best  author  was  her  own  Rabelais. 
Hence,  by  some  strange  malignity  of  Fate, 
We  take  our  fashions  from  the  land  we  hate : 
Still  slaves  to  her,  howc'er  her  taste  inclines, 
We  wear  her  ribbands,  and  we  drink  her  wines ; 
Eat  as  she  eats,  no  matter  which  or  what, 
A  roasted  lobster,  or  a  roasted  cat ; 
And  fill  our  houses  with  an  hungry  train 
Of  more  than  half  the  scoundrels  of  the  Seine. 

Hme  was,  a  wealthy  Englishman  would  join 
A  rich  plumb-pudding  to  a  fat  sirloin; 
Or  bake  a  pasty,  whose  enormous  wall 
Took  up  almost  the  area  of  his  hall : 
But  now,  as  art  improves,  and  life  refines. 
The  dcuion  Taste  attends  him  when  he  dines  ; 
Serves  on  his  board  an  elegant  rogale. 
Where  three  stew*d  mushrooms   flank  a  larded 

quail; 
Where  infant  turkeys,  half  a  month  resign'd 
To  the  soft  breathings  of  a  southern  wind. 
And  smothcr'd  in  a  rich  ragout  of  snails, 
r»vitstink  a  lentcn  supper  at  Versailles. 
Is  there  a  saint  that  would  not  laugh  to  see 
The  good  man  piddling  with  his  fricassee ; 
Forr'd  by  the  luxury  of  taste  to  drain 
A  fla«»k  of  poison,  which  he  calls  chauipngne! 
Wijilc  he,  po<)r  idcot !  though  he  dare  nit  speak. 
Pines  all  the  while  for  purter  and  ox-cheek. 

Sure  'tis  enough  to  starve  for  pomp  and  show. 
To  dnnk,  and  curse  the  clarets  of  IJourdeaux: 
Vi't  such  our  humour,  such  our  skill  to  hit 
J'.xceJiS  of  folly  through  excess  of  wit. 
We  plant  the  garden,  and  we  build  the  seat. 
Just  as  absurdly  as  we  drink  and  cat. 


CAWTHORN^  POEMS. 

For  is  there  angfat  that  Natin«*8  hand  has  soini 
To  bloom  and  ripen  in  her  hottest  zone  ? 
Is  there  a  shnib  which,  ere  its  verdures  blow. 
Asks  all  the  suns  that  beam  upon  the  Po  ? 
Is  there  a  flowret  whose  vermilion  hue 
Can  only  catch  its  beauty  in  Peru  ? 
Is  there  a  portal,  colonnade,  or  dome. 
The  pride  of  Naples,  or  the  boast  of  Kome  ? 
We  raise  it  here,  in  storms  of  wind  and  hail. 
On  the  bleak  bosom  of  a  sunless  vale ; 
Careless  alike  of  climate,  soil,  and  place. 
The  cast  of  Nature,  and  the  smiles  of  Grace. 

Hence  all  our  stucco'd  walls,  Mosaic  floors, 
Palladian  windows,  and  Venetian  doors; 
Our  Ciothic  fronts,  whose  Attic  wings  unfold 
Fluted  pilasters  tipp'd  with  leaves  of  gold ; 
Our  massy  ceilings,  grac'd  wit^i  gay  festoons. 
The  weeping  marbles  of  our  damp  saloons^ 
Lawns  fring'd  with  citrons,  amaranthine  bow'rs. 
Expiring  myrtles,  and  unop'ning  flow'rs. 
Hence  the  good  Scotsman  bids  th'  anana  blotr 
In  rocks  of  crystal,  or  in  Alps  of  snow  ; 
On  Onnis'  steep  extends  his  wide  arcade. 
And  kills  his  scanty  sunshine  in  a  shade. 

One  might  expect  a  sanctity  of  style 
August  and  manly  in  an  holy  pile. 
And  think  an  architect  cxti-emcly  odd 
To  build  a  playhouse  for  the  church  of  God ; 
Yet  half  our  churches,  such  the  mode  that  reigns, 
Are  Roman  theatres,  or  Grecian  fanes ; 
Where  broad-arch'd  windows  to  the  eye  convey 
The  keen  diffusion  of  too  strong  a  day ; 
Where,  in  the  luxury  of  wanton  pride, 
Corinthian  columns  languish  side  by  side, 
Clos'd  by  an  altar  exquisitely  fine. 
Loose  and  lascivious  as  a  Cyprian  shrine. 

Of  late,  'tis  true,  quite  sick  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
We  fetch  our  models  from  the  wise  Chinese : 
European  artiste  are  too  cool  and  chaste. 
For  Mand'riti  only  is  the  man  of  taste ; 
Whose  bolder  genius,  fondly  wild  to  see 
His  gix>ve  a  forest,  and  his  iH>nd  a  sea, 

}>reaks  out and,  whimsically  great,  designs 

Without  the  shackles  or  of  rule  s  or  lines. 

Fonn'd  on  his  plans,  our  farms  and  seats  begin 

To  match  the  boasted  villas  of  Pek'-n. 

On  every  hill  a  spire-crownM  temple  swells. 

Hung  round  with  serpents,  and  a  fringe  of  bells: 

Junks  and  balons  alon;^  our  waters  sail. 

With  each  a  gilded  cock-boat  at  his  tail ; 

Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale 

Within  th'  enclosure  of  a  zig-zag  rail ; 

In  Tartar  huts  our  cows  and  horses  lie. 

Our  hogs  are  fatted  in  an  Indian  stye  ; 

On  ev'iy  shelf  a  Joss  divinely  stares. 

Nymphs  laid  on  chintzes  sprawl  upon  our  chairs ; 

While  o'er  our  cabinets  Confucius  nods, 

Midst  porcelain  elephants,  and  China  gods. 

Peace  to  all  such — but  you  whose  chaster  fires 
True  greatness  kindles,  antl  true  sense  inspires 
Or  ere  you  lay  a  stone,  or  plant  a  shade, 
Bend  the  proud  arch,  or  roll  the  broad  ca«icade. 
Ere  all  your  wealth  in  mean  profusion  waste. 
Examine  Natun.*  with  the  c-ye  of  Taste ; 
Mark  where  she  spreads  the  lawn,  or  jx^urs  the  rill, 
Falls  in  the  vale,  or  breaks  ui)ou  the  liill ; 
Plan  as  she  plans,  and  where  her  genius  calls. 
There  sink  your  grottos,  and  there  raise  your  walls* 
Without  this  Taste,  beneath  whose  magic  wand 
Truth  and  cqrrectjDess  guide  the  artist's  hand| 


Woodfi  lakef,  and  pttacM  are  idle  things, 
The  shune  of  naUom,  and  the  blush  of  kings. 
Expense  and  Vanbnigh,  vanity  and  show, 
May  buid  a  Bletiheim,  but  not  make  a  Stowe. 

ISiit  what  is  Ta.ste,  you  ask,  this  heaWn^bom  fire 
Wc  all  pretend  to,  and  we  all  admire  ? 
Is  it  a  casual  Krace }  or  lucky  hit  ? 
Or  the  cool  efiort  of  reflecting  wit  ? 
His  it  no  law  but  mere  misguided  will  ? 
No  iiist  criterion  tix'd  to  jrood  and  ill  ? 

It  has ^Truo  Tast*»,  when  delicately  fine, 

U  the  pure  sunshine  of  a  soul  divine. 
The  full  perfection  of  each  mental  pow'r^ 
"T'S  sense,  'tis.  Nature,  and  'tis  something  more. 
Twin-born  with  rjonius  of  one  common  l)e(l. 
One  parent  bfjre  them,  and  one  master  bre<l. 
It  (fives  the  lyre  with  happier  sounds  to  flow. 
With  purer  blushes  bids  fair  Beauty  glow; 
Fro!n  Raphael's  pencil  calls  a  nobler  line. 
And  warms,  Corre?io  !  every  touch  of  thine. 

And  yet,  though  spnntg  firom  one  paternal  flame, 
Cenius  and  Taste  are  difl'crent  as  their  name : 
Oeoius,  all  sunbeam,  where  he  throws  a  smile 
Impregnates  Nature  faster  than  the  Nile; 
Wild  and  impetuous,  high  as  Heaven  a^^pires, 
All  science  animates,  all  virtue  fires  ; 
Creates  ideal  worlds,  and  there  convciK's 
Aerial  forms,  and  visionarv  scenes. 
But  Taste  corre«'ts,  by  one  ethereal  touch. 
What  seems  too  little,  ami  what  seems  too  much ; 
>larkt  llie  tine  point  where  each  consenting  part 
S^ideH  into  b(*aifty  with  the  ea«e  of  art ; 
This  bids  to  rise,  and  that  with  grace  to  fall, 
Antl  bounds,  unites,  reiincs,  and  heighten^  all. 
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Th*  eternal  blush  that  lights  the  cheek  of  Shame 
For  wa>ted  riches,  and  nnheeded  fame; 
Unhallow'jl  reveries,  low-thoughted  cares. 
The  w?sh  that  riots,  and  the  pang  that  tears ; 
FUich  awful  tear  that  weeps  the  night  away, 
Each  he^irtfolt  sigh  of  each  reflecting  day; 
All  that  around  the  low'ring  eye  of  Spleen 
Throws  the  pale  phantom,  and  terrific  scene ; 
Or,  direr  still,  calls  from  th'  abyss  below 
DiMpair's  dread  genius  to  the  couch  of  woe. 
Where,  htst  to  he.ilth,  an<l  hope's  all>checring  ray. 
As  the  deaf!  eye-ball  to  the  orb  of  day. 
Pale  Riot  bleeds  for  all  his  mad  expense 
In  each  rark'd  orjran,  or  acnter  sense ; 
Where  sad  Remorse  l)eliol<l8  in  every  shade 
The  murdcr'd  friend,  or  violated  maid ; 
And  stiuig  to  madness  in  his  inmost  soul. 
Grasps  the  keen  dagger,  or  empoison'd  bowl. 

Impious  it  were  to  think  th'  Kternal  Mind 
Is  but  the  scourge  and  tyrant  of  mankind. 
Sure  he  who  gives  us  sunshine,  dew,  and  showV, 
The  vine  ambrosial,  and  the  blooming  flow'r. 
Whose  own  bright  image  lives  on  man  imprest. 
Meant  that  that  being  shou'd  be  wise  and  blest. 
And  ta\i.rht  each  instinct  in  h's  heart  enshrin'd 
To  fool  for  1)1  i«w,  to  search  it,  and  to  find. 

liut  where  's  this  bliss,  you  ask,  this  heav'n-Iwwn 
We  all  pretend  to  and  we  all  admire  ?  [fire 

Breathes  it  in  Ceylon's  aroniatir  isle  ?  a 

Flows  it  a'oi'tr  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ?  ^ 

Live*  it  iu  India's  animated  mould. 
In  r;rks  of  crystal,  or  in  veins  of  gnid  ? 
Not  thero  alone,  but,  boundless,  unconfin'd, 
SpreaiJs  thro»»^h  all  life,  and  flows  to  all  mankind ; 


i.iFK  uxruppy, 

BECAUSE  WE  USE  IT  IMPltOPERLY. 

A  MOKAL  ESHAY. 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  TL'NBRIDT.R  SCHOOL  ANNIVERSARY, 

17G0. 

I  OWN  it,  BclmouT  !  say  whatc*er  we  can, 
The  lot  of  sorrow  seems  the  lut  of  man ; 
Affliction  feeds  with  all  her  keenest  rage 
On  youth*s  fair  blossoms,  and  the  fniits  of  age ; 
And  wraps  alike  beneath  her  harpy  winus 
The  cells  of  i)easant«,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 

Yet  sure  unjustly  we  ascribe  to  Fate 
Those  ill^  tboise  misc'hiefis,  we  ourselvci  create ; 
Vainly  lament  that  all  the  joys  wc  know, 
Are  more  than  number'd  by  the  pangs  of  woe  ; 
And  yet  those  joys  iu  mean  profusion  wsuste, 
without  reflortitxi,  ami  without  a  taste : ' 
Careless  of  all  that  virtue  gives  to  please, 
Fitr  thought  too  active,  and  too  mad  for  case, 
Wc  give  each  appetite  too  loose  a  rein. 
Push  ev'rj'  pleasure  to  the  verge  of  pain ; 
Impetufxis  follow  where  the  passions  call. 
And  live  in  rapture,  or  not  live  at  all. 

Hence  half  the  plagues  that  fill  with  pain  and  sti  ife 
Fach  softer  moment  of  domestic  life ; 
The  palated  baud,  the  visionary  brain, 
Th*  infected  fluid,  and  the  torpid  vein  ; 
The  ruin*d  appetite  that  hathing  slights 
The  richest  olio  of  the  cook  at  White's ; 
The  aching  impotence  of  loose  Desire, 
A  nerveless  body  with  a  soul  on  fire : 


Waits  on  t!;«*  winds  that  blow,  the  waves  that  roll. 

And  warms  alke  the  F-qnator  and  the  Pole. 

For  as  kind  Nature  ihroticjh  the  glol>e  inspires 

Her  parent  warmths,  and  elcMjental  fires, 

Forru-i  the  bright  irem  in  Fnrth's  nnfathom'd  caves, 

Ri(h  t!u"  rich  coral  blush  boneath  ihe  waves, 

Aiul  with  tl»e«anie  prolific  virtue  glows 

In  the  nnigli  bramb'e,  as  the  damask^ rose; 

So,  in  thi'  un'«)»  of  her  moral  plan. 

The  ray  of  hliiw  shines  on  fi"<iiTi  man  to  man, 

Whethf'r  in  purples  or  in  "-k'n^  arrayed, 

He  wiehls  the  sce\)tre,  or  he  plies  the  spade, 

Slaves  on  the  (lanjres,  traim'ph«<  on  the  Rhcme, 

Hiiles  in  a  ctll,  or  beams  up<>n  a  throne. 

In  vain  the  man  whose  soul  amh-tion  fires. 
Whom  birth  enpoi)les,  and  uhoin  wealth  inspires. 
Insists  that  happiut^s  for  courts  was  made. 
And  laughs  a*  every  genius  of  the  shade. 
As  nuieh  mistakes  the  sage,  who  fahi  would  prove 
Fair  Pleasure  lives  but  in  his  grot  and  grove. 
Each  scene  of  life,  or  e',>en  or  CfmfinM, 
Al  kc  conuenial  to  its  kindretl  mind. 
Alike  on'.auM  by  Heav*n  to  charm  or  please 
Tin'  man  of  spirit  and  tlie  man  of  ease; 
Just  as  our  tast*»  is  bett»  r  or  is  worse. 
Becomes  a  ble^^sin^,  or  becomes  a  curse. 
When  Lust  and  Knvy  share  the  soul  by  turns. 
When  Fear  unnerves  her,  or  mad  Vengeance  bums; 
Wh^n  I.uxurv  brutes  her  in  the  wanton  bowV, 
And  (luilt  s  black  phantoms  haunt  her  midnight  hour; 
Not  all  the  wealth  each  warmer  sun  provides. 
All  earth  embosoms,  and  all  ocean  hides, 
Not  all  the  p<»jnf>s  that  round  protul  Greatness  shin^. 
When  suppliant  nations  bow  before  her  shrine. 
Can  ease  the  heart.,  or  ray  u|)on  the  breast 
Content's  full  sunshine,  and  the  calm  of  rest. 
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Ko — all  the  b\m  that  Nature  feels,  or  knows, 
Of  heartfelt  rapture,  or  of  cool  repose, 
Howe'er  improvM  by  wisdom,  and  by  art. 
Lives  in  ourselves,  and  beams  but  from  the  heart. 
Quite  independent  of  those  alien  things, 
Applauding  senates,  and  the  smiles  of  kings. 
Of  empty  purses,  or  of  wealthy  bags, 
A  robe  of  ermines,  .or  a  coat  in  rags. 

Conclude  we  then  that  HeavVs  supreme  decree 
Gives  ease  and  joy  to  monarchs  and  to  me :        • 
Yet,  such  the  fate  of  all  that  man  obtains, 
Our  pleasures  must  be  purchas'd  by  our  pains, 
And  cost  us  every  hour  some  small  expense, 
A  little  labour,  and  a  little  seni^. 
That  heav'n-bom  bliss,  that  soul-tlIumin*d  joy. 
Which  madmen  squander,  and  which  fools  destroy. 
To  half  the  nations  of  the  globe  unknown, 
Keflecting  Wisdom  makes  it  all  her  own ; 
Coolly  explores,  in  every  scene  and  sphere. 
What  Nature  wants,  what  life  inherits  there ; 
What  lenient  arts  can  teach  the  soul  to  know 
A  purer  rapture,  and  a  softer  woe ; 
What  melt  her  idle  vanities  away. 
And  make  to  morrow  happier  than  to  day. 
Witltout  this  cheap,  this  economic  art. 
This  coni  philosophy  of  head  and  heart, 
A  peer's  proud  bosom,  racked  by  pangs  and  cares. 
Feels  not  the  splendour  of  the  star  he  wears : 
A^lth  it  the  wretch  whom  Waut  has  forc'd  to  dwell 
In  the  last  comer  of  her  cheerless  cell. 
In  fpite  of  hunger,  labour,  cold,  disease^ 
Lies,  laughs,  and  slumbers  on  iba  couch  of  ease. 

A  coxcomb  once  in  Handel's  parlour  found 
A  Grecian  lyre,  and  try'd  to  make  it  sound  ; 
0*er  the  fine  stops  his  awkward  fist  he  flings, 
And  rudely  presses  on  th*  elastic  strings : 
Awakened  Discord  shrieks,  and  scolds,  and  raves, 
Wild  as  the  dissonance  of  winds  and  waves. 
Loud  as  a  Wapping  mob  at  midnight  bawls. 
Harsh  as  ten  chariots  rolling  round  St.  Paul's, 
And  hoarser  far  than  ajll  th'  ecstatic  race 
Whose  dnmken  orgies  stunu*d  the  wild*  of  Thrace. 

"  Friend  !"  quoth  the  sage,  "  that  fine  machine 
Kxacter  numbers,  and  diviner  strains ;       [contains 
Strains  such  as  once  could  huild  the  Theban  wall. 
And  stop  the  mountain  torrent  in  its  fall : 
But  yet  to  wake  them,  nmse  them,  and  inspire, 
Asks  a  fine  finger,  and  a  touch  of  tire, 
A  feeling  soul,  whose  all  expressive  pow'rs 
Can  copy  Nature  as  she  sinks  or  soars  ; 
And,  just  alike  to  passion,  time,  and  place. 
Refine  con*ectness  into  ease  and  grace." 
He  said — and,  flying  o'er  each  quiv'ring  wire. 
Spread  his  light  hand,  and  swept  it  on  the  lyre. 
Quick  to  his  touch  the  lyre  began  to  glow. 
The  sound  to  kindle,  and  the  air  to  flow, 
Deep  as  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods. 
Sweet  as  the  warbles  of  the  vocal  woods : 
The  list'ning  passion.4  hear,  and  sink,  and  rise. 
As  the  rich  harmony  or  swells  or  dies; 
The  pulse  of  Avarice  fori^ets  to  move, 
A  purer  rapture  fills  the  breast  of  Love ; 
Devotion  lifts  to  Heav'n  a  holier  eye, 
And  bleeding  Pity  heaves  a  softer  sigh. 
Life  has  its  ease,  amusement,  joy,  and  fire. 
Hid  in  itself,  as  music  in  tlie  lyre ; 
And,  like  the  lyre,  with  all  its  |)ow'rs  impart. 
When  touch'd  and  managed  by  the  hand  of  Art. 
But  half  mankind,  like  HandePs  fool,  destroy. 
Through  rage  and  i^orancCf  the  strain  of  joy ; 


Irregularly  will  their  paasions  roll 
Through  Nature's  finest  instrument,  the  soul : 
While  men  of  sense,  with  Handel's  happier  bkill^ 
Correct  the  taste,  and  harmonize  the  will ; 
Teach  their  afl*ections  like  his  notes  to  flow, 
No.t  rais'd  too. high,  nor  ever  sunk  too  low  j 
Tdl  every  virtue,  measured  and  refin*d. 
As  fits  the  concert  of  the  master-mind. 
Melts  in  its  kindred  sounds,  and  pours  along 
Th'  according  music  of  the  moral  song. 
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AwAKB,  Voltaire  !  with  warmth,  with  rapture  raise 
Th'  applauding  pxan,  and  the  song  of  praise: 
Agaui  thy  Fred'ric  motmts  the  victor's  car. 
Again  be  thunders  in  the  front  of  war ; 
Back  to  the  desert  flies  the  routed  Gaul, 
And  proud  Vienna  shakes  firom  wall  to  wall. 

He  hears  me  not— thy  genius,  France  !  prevails. 
The  poet  feels  but  for  his  own  Versailles ; 
With  secret  curses  eyes  the  hero's  sword. 
And  hates  that  virtue  which  he  once  ador'd. 

And  shall  a  king  whose  triumphs  far  exceed 
The  boasted  glories  of  the  Greek  and  Su  ede ; 
Who  more  than  Caesar,  with  a  brighter  ray 
Ascends,  and  shines  imperial  Rome  away — 
Shall  he  through  ages  spread  his  mighty  name 
Without  a  verse  to  wait  upon  his  fame  ? 
Has  Britain  lost  her  spirit,  soul,  aud  fire  ? 
Has  she  no  patriot  who  dare  touch  the  lyre  ? 

Yes while  I  live,  thy  virtues,  prince !  shall  be 

For  ever  sacred  to  the  Muse,  aud  nje. 

What  thoujjh  I  herd  but  with  the  xul.uar  throng. 

The  last,  the  lowest  of  the  sons  of  song, 

Thy  bold  exploits  shall  give  my  soul  lo  glow. 

My  pulse  to  kindle,  and  my  vein  to  flow  j 

Lxalt  my  spirit,  animate  my  line. 

And  lend  my  numbers  all  the  stren^rth  of  thine. 

Now  had  pale  Fury  drove  her  iron  car 
From  fields  of  slaughter,  and  from  wastes  of  m  ar ; 
Petuming  Peace  led  on  the  vernal  year, 
Shcath'd  thtr  keen  sword,  and  broke  the  lii^ed  spear. 
Wide  o'er  the  vorld  hor  olive  branch  display  "d, 
And  call'd  the  nations  to  its  haliow'd  sliade. 
And  i>ow  the  arts,  inflaui'd  with  jjcu'roui-  strife. 
Hose  in  thesoftmfss  of  domestic  life; 
Kxulting  Labour  tam'd  the  stubborn  plaiu. 
The  sail  of  Commerce  took  np  all  the  main, 
Witli  bolder  wings  th'  immortal  Muses  fl^w, 
And  Science  trimni'd  her  faded  wreath  anew. 

Aml)ition  sigh'd — for  now  she  heard  no  njorc 
The  Mar's  loud  thund«T  break  from  shore  to  shore: 
No  more  beheld  proud  monarchs,  mranl\  vain, 
Rank'd  in  her  files,  or  numbcr'd  in  her  train  ; 
Lost  to  the  glare  of  life,  she  lay  unblest 
In  the  lone  cell  of  solitary  Rest,  [tlrr.ir 

Where  Spleen's  pale  visions  round   her  sitiiutcis 
Eternal  sadness,  and  a  pomp  of  woe. 
In  vain  kind  Nature  potirs  ujwn  her  eye 
A  softer  sunshine,  and  a  richer  sky, 
Spreads  the  wild  forest,  heaves  the  cloud- toyt  iril), 
Waves  in  the  wood,  and  flows  alonic  the  rill: 
Woods,  wilds,  and  waters,  to  her  sen.-o  de<  ay. 
The  warblers  languish  on  the  ^ocal  spniy  ; 
Unclouded  sims  in  Heav'n's  clear  azure  fade, 
Aud  Night's  black  honrours  wear  a  deeper  eliadc« 
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tb  srmibM  she  feels  her  wonted  flame, 
md  opens  to  the  voice  of  Fame ; 
lev  triomphs  rising  to  her  view, 
'd  by  rapture,  to  Vienna  flew, 
ht,  luliM  softly  by  the  western  breeze, 
ria  shimber'd  on  the  couch  of  Ease : 
of  old  the  first  infernal  powV 
he  sweets  of  Eden's  nuptial  bow*r, 
d  alike  to  flatter  and  deceive, 
I  reptile  to  the  ear  of  Eve ; 
mbition,  with  a  nobler  mien, 
*d,  and  whisper'd  thus  the  sleeping  queen, 
thou,  O  princess!  thou,  whose  glory  springs 
v^n-bom  heroes,  and  a  race  of  kings, 
and  cool,  to  yonder  Prussian  3neld 
ceptre  and  her  fruitful  field  ? 
ly  wrongs,  assert  thy  injured  reign, 
he  sword  of  vengeance  rage  again ; 
I  his  hand  the  empire  he  has  won, 
tent  crush  him,  or  thou  art  undone, 
d  strong,  beneath  his  native  fires, 
hty  genius  of  his  soul  aspires ; 
IS  enlarge,  his  sails  begin  to  fly 
r  ocean  of  the  polar  sky. 
rests  rise  upon  his  barren  waste, 
led  cities  are  the  seats  of  taste ; 
rear's  autumnal  suns  shall  see 
I  dominions  stretch  from  sea  to  sea : 
ihall  see  him  on  th'  imperial  throne, 
nslav'd,  and  half  the  world  his  own." 
poke  the  fiend,  and,  with  delusive  art, 
her  black  spirit  through  Teresa's  heart : 
future  scenes  she  minds  no  more 
she  plighted,  and  the  oath  she  swore ; 
od  more  strong,  the  vision  lives  imprest, 
s  dread  genius  takes  up  all  her  breast ; 
her  soul,  in  luxury  of  thought, 
glories  of  a  war  unfbught, 
•1-wreath,  the  military  show, 
ti  triumph,  and  the  captive  foe. 
the  queen,  unfeeling,  false,  and  vain, 
wide  ruin  of  a  bold  campaign; 
all  the  north  with  all  her  spirit  raves, 
»  the  nations  in  their  huts  and  caves ; 
1  barbarians  crowds  her  wanton  war, 
;e  Croat,  and  the  fierce  hussar; 
proud  Saxon's  sanguinary  vein, 
PS  all  the  demon  of  the  Seine ; 
Lings  with  kings,  fills  Europe  with  alarms, 
eav'n  and  Earth,  and  sets  the  world  in 
t  Ambition !  to  each  vice  allied,      [arms. 
Mischief  in  the  womb  of  Pride, 
,  dread  fury !  from  thy  genius  flow! 
fill  scenes  of  unimagin'd  woe  I 
y  ibot>teps,  wrapp'd  in  flames  of  fire, 
tall  oi>lumn,  and  majestic  spire, 
hy  side  her  sword  fell  Slaughter  waves, 
rding  piles,  and  cver-op*ning  graves ; 
ue  b«:hind  thee,  with  her  tsrintcd  breath, 
irnugh  the  nations  on  the  wing  of  Death ; 
I  <j«auus  in  his  cell  expires, 
worlds  fair  Liberty  retires  ; 
ot  Mose  forgets  her  voice  divine, 
leaves  her  violated  shrine ; 
'  meek-ey'd  virtue  pines  and  mourns, 
ling  temjiles  and  sepulchral  urns, 
uftvan  saw  at  one  keen  glance  from  far 
rinz  tempest  and  impending  war : 
ind  instant  bids  his  armies  form, 
i  bold  march,  and  bears  upon  the  storm. 


In  vain  the  forest  big  with  death  extends, 
The  rampart  thunders,  and  the  flood  descends; 
In  vain  the  foe  each  open  field  declines. 
Hides  in  the  trench,  or  lurks  within  his  lines. 
He  storms  the  rampart,  fords  the  rapid  flood, 
I^aps  the  broad  trench,  and  clears  th'  enambush'd 
Now  presses  on,  now  reigns  his  dread  career,  [wood  ; 
Pours  on  the  van,  or  steals  upon  the  rear  ; 
Marks  evVy  crisis,  shines  in  ev'ry  scene. 
And  is  at  once  a  Marlbro*  and  Eugene. 
At  length,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  advance 
Th'  imperial  eagles  with  the  arms  of  France  ; 
A  mighty  hast,  whose  awful  files  contain 
The  vet' ran  warriors  of  the  Marne  and  Maine. 
And  will  he  yet,  when  nations  round  him  close. 
And  his  thin  ranks  scarce  number  half  his  foes; 
Will  he,  ye  Heav'ns  !  th*  unequal  conflict  try. 
And  brave  his  fata  when  (ilory  bids  hiin  fly  ? 
Ah  !  aught  avails  it  that  immortal  Fame 
Fill'd  her  fond  clarion  with  her  Frederic's  name  ? 
Avails  it  aught  that  Justice  learnt  to  awe 
Misguided  Nature  from  bis  Cixle  of  law  ? 
That  warm'd  and  foster'd  by  his  genial  eye. 
Transplanted  Science  own'd  the  polar  bky  ? 
That  Greece  and  Taste  upon  the  Baltic  smiPd^ 
And  new  Lyceums  open'd  in  the  wild  ? 

Alas !  one  moment the  bright  scene  is  o'er^ 

He  falls he  dies and  Prussia  is  no  more*      ' 

Yet  shall  not  France,  in  this  her  blissful  hour. 
Her  dream  of  empire,  and  her  pride  of  pow'r. 
An  easy,  cheap,  unblceding  conquest  know. 
Or  rear  her  trophies  o'er  a  flying  foe : 
For  now  the  monarch,  ere  he  gives  the  sign. 
Serenely  dreadful  moves  along  the  line : 
The  legions,  far  as  each  keen  glance  can  fly, 
Mark  his  firm  step,  and  hang  upon  his  eye ; 
That  eye  whose  liglitning  terrour  round  him  flings ; 
That  step  which  seems  to  tread  on  thrones  and  kings. 
At  every  look  through  all  th'  embattled  van 
The  pulse  of  glory  beati  from  man  to  man : 
The  soldier  kindling  at  his  prince  aspires. 
Swells  with  his  hopes,  and  bums  with  all  his  fires; 
Yet,  midst  his  ardours,  owns  a  softer  flame, 
And  feels  for  Fred'ric  while  he  feels  for  fame. 

And  now  the  Sun,  whose  orb  shall  set  in  blood, 
Faint<;  on  the  umbrage  of  the  western  wood ; 
The  distant  hills  in  each  horizon  fade, 
Ant)  Night  comes  on  in  all  her  gloom  and  shade : 
And  now  the  trumpet's  animating  sound 
Peals  on  the  ear,  and  shakes  the  field  around. 
When,  as  the  whirlwind  tears  its  rapid  way. 
Roots  up  the  rock,  and  sweeps  the  plain  away; 
Fierce  on  his  foe  th'  intrepid  I^ussian  springs, 
Drives  through  his  van,  and  breaks  into  bis  wings ; 
\Vra[x<;  his  whole  war  in  one  tremendous  fire. 
And  sees  the  prowess  of  his  host  expire. 
Th'  imperial  chiefs  no  more  the  shock  sustain, 
Their  fainting  battle  bleeds  in  ev'ry  vein ; 
France  flies  impetuous  on  the  wings  of  Fear, 
And  bungr>'  Slaughter  feeds  ujxhi  his  rear. 

Yet,  stay  thee,  prince !  all-conqueror  as  thou  art. 
Indulge  the  milder  virtues  of  thy  heart ; 
Restrain  fien^e  Vengeance  in  her  rage  of  ire. 
And  let  us  love  t)ie  monarch  we  admire. 
All  that  on  Earth  proud  Conquest  gives  to  shine^ 
All  the  dread  glories  of  the  sword  are  thine : 
The  victor-wreath  applauding  states  decree, 
Tlic  sacred  pasan  ouly  swells  for  thee. 
Anotht:r  toil  remains  ere  yet  thy  name 
Bears  the  full  splendour  of  unclouded  fame. 
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Enjoy  that  nobler  feme — bid  dmcord  cease, 
And  lay  pale  Europe  in  the  lap  of  Peace  : 
Then  shall  the  Mii^Hi,  who  now  thy  triumph  aings 
0*er  routed  nations,  and  rep«ntinjr  kiniJ^^, 
With  rapture  wait  thee  to  thy  sylvan  bow'r. 
And  watch  the  ^lorie^  of  thy  softnr  hour, 
When  Rome^s  fine  arts  beneath  thy  shield  shall  win 
A  fairer  laurel  in  thy  own  Berlin ; 
There  fix  the  si^hfx)!  of  Beauty,  and  adorn 
Worlds  unexplored,  and  empires  yet  unborn. 


hOBlLITY. 

A  MORAT.  ESSAY. 


SPOKEN  AT  THE  TISITATION  OP  TUNBRIDGE  SCHOOL, 

I7y2. 

Tis  said  that  ere  fair  Virtue  learnt  to  si^. 
The  crest  to  libel,  and  the  f^tar  to  Ire, 
The  poet  glow'd  with  all  his  sacred  tire. 
And  bade  each  virtue  live  a  Ion?  the  Ivre; 
Led  humble  Science  to  the  blest  abode, 
And  raised  the  hero  till  he  shone  a  )|rod. 

Our  modem  bards,  by  some  unhappy  fate, 
Condcmn'd  to  flatter  evVy  f««l  of  state. 
Hare  oft,  regardless  of  their  heav*n-bom  flame, 
Enthron'd  proud  (Greatness  in  the  Hhrine  of  Fame; 
Bestow'd  on  Vice  th«  wreaths  that  Virtue  wove. 
And  paid  to  Nero  what  was  due  to  Jove. 

Yet  hear,  ye  great!  whom  birth  and  titles  crown 
With  alien  worth,  and  glories  not  your  own ; 
Hear  me  affirm,  that  all  the  vain  can  show, 
All  Atistis  boasts  of,  and  all  kings  bestow, 
All  Envy  wishes,  all  Ambition  hails, 
All  that  supports  St.  James's  and  Versailles, 
Can  never  give  distin(:ti<>n  to  a  knave. 
Or  make  a  lord  whom  Vico  has  made  a  slave. 

In  eUler  times,  ere  heralds  yet  uuroird 
TTie  bleeding  ruby  in  a  fi<*ld  of  noUl, 
Or  infant  laiigua>;e  pain'd  tiie  ti-nuer  ear 
With  fess,  bend,  argent,  rhnv'mn,  and  saltier ; 
Twas  he  aUme  the  hay's  brig!»t  verdure  wore. 
Whose  strength  suhduM  the  lion  or  the  boar; 
Whose  art  from  ro^ks  could  call  the  mellowing  grain, 
And  give  the  vine  to  lauirh  alon^:  the  plain  j 
Or,  tracing  Nature  in  her  moral  plan, 
ExplorM  the  savage  till  he  fotmd  the  man. 
For  him  the  rustic  hind,  and  village  maid, 
Stripped  the  *ray  spring  of  half  its  bloom  and  shade; 
With  annual  dances  gracM  the  daisy-mead. 
And  sung  his  tr  umphs  on  the  oaten  reetl ; 
Or,  fond  to  think  him  sprung  from  yonder  sky, 
RearM  th(;  turf  fane,  and  ba-le  the  victim  die. 

In  Turkey,  sacred  as  the  Koran's  page. 
These  simple  manners  live  through  evVy  age: 
Tlie  humblest  swa  ii,  if  virtues  warms  the  man. 
May  rise  the  genius  of  the  crave  Divan  ; 
And  ail  but  Othinau's  race,  the  only  proud, . 
Fall  with  their  sires,  and  min-^le  wi.h  the  crowd. 

For  three  campaigns  ('aproiili'-*  hand  displayed 
The  Turkish  crescent  on  thy  walls,  Belgrade  ! 
Imperial  Kgyp*^  owii'd  hiui  lor  her  lord, 
And  Austria  trembled  if  h(^  touelrd  tlie  sword  : 
Yet  all  his  glories  set  wltiiiu  his  grave. 
One  son  a  i»nizarv,  one  a  Nlave. 
Politer  courts,  ingenious  to  extend 
The  father's  glories,  bid  his  [Mirnps  descend  ; 
With  strange  good-nature  i-ive  his  worthless  son 
The  very  laurels  that  his  virtue  won  ; 


And  with  the  same  appellatives  adorn 
A  living  hero,  and  a  sot  unborn. 

Henee,  without  blnshing  (say  whatever  we  can) 
We  more  regard  th'  escutcheon  than  the  man ; 
Yet,  true  to  S'ature  and  her  instincts,  prize 
nrhe  hound  or  spaniel  as  his  talent  lies : 
Careless  fisom  wliat  paternal  biood  he  rose. 
We  value  Bowman  only  for  his  nose. 

Say,  should  you  see  a  generous  steed  outfly 
The  swiftest  r.ephyr  of  th*  autumnal  sky, 
Wou*d  you  at  once  his  ardent  wishes  kill, 
Ciive  biin  the  dogs,  or  chain  him  to  a  mUl, 
Because  his  humbler  fathers,  grave  and  slow, 
Clean'd  half  the  iakes  of  Houiid»litch  or  Soho  ? 

In  spite  of  all  that  in  his  grandsire  shone. 
An  horse's  worth  is,  like  a  king's,  his  own. 
If  in  the  race,  when  length  ning  shouts  inspire 
His  bold  compeers,  and  8<it  their  hearts  mi  fire. 
He  seems  regardless  of  th'  exulting  soimd. 
And  scarcely  drags  his  legs  along  the  ground ; 
What  will  't  avail  that,  sprung  from  heav'nly  seed, 
His  great  forefathers  swe{it  th'  Arabian  mead ; 
Or,  dressVd  in  half  nn  eropire*R  purple,  bore 
The  weight  of  Xerxes  on  the  C Caspian  shore  ? 

I  grant,  my  lord  !  your  ancestors  oubibnoe 
All  that  e'er  grac'd  the  Ganges  or  the  Rhone ; 
Bom  to  protect,  to  rouse  those  godlike  fires 
That  fienius  kindlej:,  or  fair  Fame  inspires  ^ 
O'er  humble  l>fe  to  spread  hidolgent  case. 
To  give  the  veins  to  flow  withont  disease ; 
From  proud  OjTpression  iniur*d  Worth  to  screen. 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  scene. 

An<l  see,  to  save  them  from  the  wrecks  of  age, 
FiXultiug  Science  fills  her  erery  page. 
Fame  grasps  her  trump,  the  Epic  Mu«e  attends. 
The  lyre  re-echoes,  and  the  song  ascends, 
Tlie  sou]pt(»r's  chissel  with  the  pencil  vies. 
Rocks  leaj),  and  animaU^d  marbles  rise : 
All  arts,  all  pow'rs,  the  virtuous  chiefs  ndom. 
And  s])riad  their  pomps  to  ages  yet  unb«nn. 

All  this  we  own — hut  if,  aniidst  tiie  shine, 
Th'  enormous  blaze  that  beams  aloug  the  line, 
St^uie  scoimdrel  peer,  regardless  of  l.'is  sires, 
Piu-sues  eaeh  folly,  and  each  vice  admires; 
SIrall  we  enrol  his  prostituted  name 
In  Honour's  zenith,  and  the  lists  of  Fame? 

Exalrt'd  t:tlt^,  like  a  beacon,  rise 
To  tell  the  wretched  where  protection  lies. 
He  then  who  hears  unmov'd  Afllicrtion's  cry, 
His  hiith  's  a  phantom,  and  his  name  's  a  lic« 

The  PIgyptians  thus  on  Cairo's  sacred  plain, 
5>aw  half  their  marbles  move  into  a  fane; 
The  glorious  work  unnumber'd  artists  ply. 
Now  turn  the  dome,  now  lift  it  to  the  sky : 
Hut  when  they  enter'd  the  sublime  al>»Kle, 
They  found  a  serpent  wliere  they  hop'd  a  jcod. 

Austis  observes,  that  ^  hen  a  thousand  years 
Foil  through  a  race  of  princes,  or  of  peers. 
Obliging  Virtue  sheds  her  every  beam 
From  sou  to  son,  and  waits  upon  the  stream. 
Yet  say,  ye  great !  who  boast  anothers  sears. 
And  think  your  lineag*;  emls  but  in  the  stars. 
What  is  this  boon  of  Hea%'n?  IK'penih'ot  siill 
On  woman'<  weakness,  and  on  woman's  will ; 
Dare  ve  affirm  that  no  exotic  blood 

« 

flas  stain  d  your  glories  ever  since  the  flood? 
Might  not  some  hrawny  slave,  from  Afric  fled. 
Stamp  his  base  image  in  the  nuptial  bed  ? 
Mii;ht  not,  in  pagan  days,  your  mothers  prove 
The  fire  of  Phcebus,  and  the  strength  of  Jove  ? 


I 
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politely  to  their  rows  imtnie, 

elope,  as  modern  ladies  do  ? 
lat  that  all  your  gentle  gramlaines  shone 
1  ansnllied  as  the  noon-day  Sun  ; 
aturc  formed  them  of  her  chastest  mould, 
their  birth  illustrious  as  their  gold  ? 
jT  a  lord,  wc  know,  has  chose  to  range 
e  wealthy  beauties  of  the  'Chanjffp ; 
,  still  humbler,  to  the  midniirht  gale 
fair  peasant  of  th'  Arcadian  vale, 
ne  us  mt,  if  backward  to  adurc 
oUiiU>d  by  a  s!avc  or  whore ; 
e  of  patents,  and  of  king^s  decrees, 
ling  coronets  on  parchment-trees, 
n  stain  may  darken  ail  the  line, 
>lk's  blood  descend  as  mean  as  mine, 
ast,  my  lord  !  a  rare  with  laurels  crown*d, 
s  honoured,  and  in  war  renown'd ; 
1  the  martial  soul  to  danger  bred, 
itiers  thunderM,  and  when  Cressy  bled; 
Mse  deeds,  those  heav'n-dirccted  fires, 

past  saw  beaming  on  your  sires ; 
Kxn  Pride  no  tyrant  durst  enslave, 
ike  Zeal  that  only  liv\l  to  save. 
3u,  though  Faction  bawl  through  all  her 

l>e, 

lonarchs  threaten,  and  though  statesmen 

be, 

lankind,  and  gallantly  approve 

teaches,  and  all  ansrcls  love  ? 

the  tc*ar  that  flows  o*er  worth  distrest, 
lat  rises  when  a  people's  ble^  ? 
ou  please,  immortuli/.c  your  line, 
hat's  groat,  heroic,  and  divine ; 
ith  curious  eye  th'  h-storic  page, 
if  fame,  the  monument**  of  ape; 
h  chief  immortal  Homer  sings, 
.'s  htn)es,  and  all  Asia's  kings : 
too  scanty,  search  the  blest  abode, 

your  first  projrenitor  a  go<l : 
your  claim,  whatever  you  wish  to  prove, 
*  Priam,  or  the  son  of  Jove, 
en  and  patriots  thus  to  elorj'  rise, 
c»m  San  that  gilds  them  uevt- r  dies : 
snnobled  by  those  gewgaw  things, 
of  patents,  and  the  breath  of  kings, 
'  pale  meteor  of  a  liti'e  hour, 
jrt  sunshine,  and  p'>etic  show'r ; 
i  at  once,  unpitied,  and  unblest, 
scandal,  and  a  nntiiHi's  jest. 

had  something  in  her  blood, 
•e  great  wass  only  to  Im^  pood  : 
le  sat  in  Virtue's  sacred  fane, 
le  sister  graces  in  Ik  r  tram, 
cists,  'tis  true,  in  fJrosvenor  Square, 

a  life,  a  kind  of- — as  it  were 

sclf->helter'd  from  the  worhPs  alarms, 

godiii.'ss  s'ee])S  in  Fortunes  arms ; 
iry  attends  h^ir  soft  retreats, 
»t  Frazi  warbles  while  s!ie  cats; 
rcets  dihtil  at  ♦»v'ry  pT**, 
ers  siioihe  her,  an«l  her  slaves  adore; 
y  all  our  smat«  to  for^it, 
't  of  plagues,  a  promise  and  a  debt, 
there  are,  amidst  tTw  tiLlcd  crew, 
to  all  hut  (.'4)||in<!  and  tlie  stew, 
mprove  their  heav'n-<k-vendH  fires, 
p  r  blorjd,  and  b^'am  u})on  Ihf  ir  sires  ; 
like  diamonds  from  <  jolemida's  jnine, 
hcmselves  the  ray  that  makes  them  shine. 


Pleas'd  let  me  view  a  Cecil's  soul  arrayed 
With  all  that  Plato  gathnr'd  in  the  shade; 
Reflect  how  nobly  Radnor  can  descend 
To  lose  his  title  in  the  name  of  friend  ; 
At  Dorset  look,  and  bid  Hibemia  own 
Her  vicen>y  forniM  to  sit  upon  a  throne  ; 
Admire  how  innocemre  can  lend  to  truth 
F^ch  grace  of  virtue,  and  tach  charm  of  youth, 
And  then  enmptur'd  bend  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Heav'u's  high  throne,  O  Rockingham  !  for  thee. 

Let  then  vain  fuo^s  their  proud  escutcheons  view, 
Allie<l  to  half  the  Yncas  of  Peru ; 
With  every  vice  those  lineal  glories  stain 
Tliat  rose  in  Pharamond,  or  Charlemagne : 
])ut  ye,  dear  youths !  whom  chance  or  genius  calls 
To  court  pale  Wisdom  in  these  hallow'd  walls. 
Scorn  ye  to  haug  upon  a  blasted  name 
Another*8  virtue,  and  another's  fame : 
In  two  short  precepts  all  your  business  lies — 
Wou'd  you  be  great  ? — Be  virtuous,  and  be  wise. 
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TEMPLE  OF  HYMEN. 

A  TALE. 
SPOKEN  AT  TBI  AXNIVERilARr,  1 760. 

In  elder  time  when  men  were  chaste, 
And  women  had  not  got  a  taste, 
•It  was  ordainM,  to  ease  their  cares, 
/The  sexes  should  be  link'd  in  pairs. 
And  pass  the  various  scenes  of  life 
Known  by  the  names  of  man  and  wife. 

To  aid  thi'  scheme,  so  .iu>t  and  wL«e, 
The  male  had  vigour,  strenath,  and  size: 
Undaunted,  aetive,  bold,  and  brave, 
And  fearless  or  of  wind  or  wave. 
He  scalM  the  clilTs  enormous  steep, 
H.?  pinng'd  into  the  pathless  deep. 
And  dar'd  in  open  war  engage 
The  lion's  sanguinarj'  rage. 

Woman,  a-?  form'd  to  charm  and  please. 
Had  more  of  elejrance  and  <*ase ; 
A  finer  sha[)e,  a  softcT  mien, 
A  heart  more  gentle  ami  serene. 
IT:  r  smile  was  simsh'nc — in  her  face 
•  Sat  Sweetness  on  the  thrrjuc  of  Grace: 
The  accents  mt-lted  from  her  tongue 
In  all  the  harmony  of  s^jng; 
And  every  g!aitr«»  that  left  her  eye 
Was  milder  than  a  vernal  sky. 

As  Nature  now  had  done  her  best. 
She  left  to  aeeldeiit  J  he  n.st. 
"  To  accident  I" — you  cry — Why,  yes. 
Yet  til  ink  not  tlict  she  acts  by  guess. 
F.vents  may  hallle  man's  endeavour. 
But  Nature  is  extremely  clever. 
And  works  with  so  exact  a  care, 
She  ne'er  miscarries  in  a  hair. 
F^ir  now,  when  on  a  festal  day 
'ihe  sexes  met,  ali rt  and  gay. 
And,  in  their  pastimes,  sports,  and  dances^ 
Had  intrrchang'd  some  tender  glances, 
Th'  imi>assir)n'il  heart  began  to  own 
A  si'i  of  instincth  yrt  unknown; 
To  throb  with  momentary  fires 
z\nd  meit  away  in  young  desires. 
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CAWTHORN'S  POEMS. 


In  short,  the  nien  began  to  bov,      I 
To  soothe,  to  ogle,  whine,  and  vow  ;  ) 
To  haunt  the  solitary  shade. 
And  whisper  to  the  village  maid. 
The  village  maid,  who  knew  not  yet 
The  breeding  of  a  sly  coquette ; 
And  could  not,  with  an  artful  sigh, 
like  modem  ladies,  smile  and  lie ; 
Indulgent  heard  her  lover*s  flame, 
iFrankly  confest  she  felt  the  same. 
And  ere  the  rosy-fingerM  Morr: 
Dried  up  the  pearls  upon  the  thorn. 
Went  with  him,  midst  her  virgin  train,     ■ 
In  flow'rets  drest,  to  Hymen's  fane. 

This  mi  14  divinity,  so  sung 
By  half  the  poets  old  and  young, 
Tlie  patron  of  connubial  truth, 
Was  now  in  all  the  bloom  of  3routh. 
Kpses  fresh  gathered  from  the  bush» 
Swe^  emblems  of  the  female  blush* 
Wove  in  a  wreath  supremely  fair. 
Sat  graceful  on  his  auburn  hair : 
One  hand  sustain*d  a  torch  on  fire. 
Significant  of  soft  desire; 
The  other  held  in  mystic  shew 
A  broider'd  veil  of  saffron  hue : 
Majestic  flowM  his  azure  vest. 
And  rubies  bled  upon  hht  breast. 

The  meek-ey'd  god  an  age  or  so 
Succeeded,  and  haid  much  to  do  $ 
In  crowds  his  eager  votaries  came, 
His  altars  never  ccas'd  to  flame ; 
Besides  an  ofTring,  frank  and  free. 
First  paid  him  its  the  marriage  fee. 
Some  pretty  toys  of  shells  and  corals, 
With  sprigs  ol  ever-blooming  laurels. 
And  bowls  of  consecrated  wine, 
Were  yearly  plac'd  ujxjn  his  shrine, 
llic  gifts  of  many  a  grateful  pair 
Made  happy  by  his  guardian  care. 

It  chanc'd  three  demons,  Itcnds,  or  witches. 
Ambition,  Vanity,  and  Riches, 
Walk'd  uut  one  evening  bright  and  fair, 
To  bre-athc  a  little  countrj-  air ; 
And,  as  old  Nick  would  have  it,  found 
l^his  soul-enchanting  spot  of  ground, 
Where  happy  husbands,  happy  wives, 
Enjoy'd  the  m<ist  delicious  lives  ; 
And  resolv'd  to  buy,  or  hire, 
A  vacant  cottage  of  the  'squire. 

They  came,  they  settled ;  sooth'd,  carest. 
Politely  treat e.d  every  guest, 
And,  with  a  world  of  pains  and  labours, 
liectur'd  their  simple-minded  neighbours. 
"  My  worthy  friends  !"  says  Wealth,  "  behold 
The  splendour  of  ahni?ljty  arold  ! 
These  guineas  here,  tlunie  brilliant  things, 
Which  bear  the  images  of  kings, 
Within  their  little  orbs  contain 
Fair  Pleasure's  ever-smiling  train, 
And  can  to  ev'ry  swain  dispense 
Wit,  spirit,  virtue,  taste,  and  s<'nse. 
Who  but  a  fool  wou'd  wed  a  Phillis, 
Whose  only  iK)rt:oii  is  her  lilies  ? 
For  ever  do:)m'd,  in  life's  low  shade. 
To  ply  the  mercenary  spade, 
Till  some  disease,  whose  nature  such  is 
To  set  us  on  a  pair  of  crutches, 
Force  you  to  plunder,  beg,  or  steal 
From  Charity  an  humble  mt;al  i 


I  And  send  your  age,  ibr  want  of  vittle^ 
To  a  poor  alms-house,  or  the  spittle. 
Be  wise,  and,  when  you  mean  to  wed. 
Scorn  the  fair  forms  of  white  and  red  ; 
And  court  the  nsrmph  whose  genial  charms. 
Rich  as  the  fruits  upon  her  farms. 
Will  pour  upon  your  daily  toil 
Abundant  floods  of  wine  and  oil." 

He  said — Ambition  then  began 
About  the  dignity  of  man; 
He  rallied  all  their  groves  and  springs. 
And  finely  talk'd  of  queens  and  kings : 
It  was,  he  thought,  a  want  of  grace 
To  mingle  with  the  vulgar  race ; 
For  souls  made  up  of  heav'niy  tire 
Are  form*d  by  Nature  to  aspire. 
He  told  them  that  a  well-bom  wife 
Ennobled  every  joy  of  life. 
Without  a  patent  gave  her  dear 
Th'  importance  of  a  British  peer ; 
Perhaps  might  to  a  prince  ally  him. 
And  make  him  cousin  to  old  Priam. 

While  thus  the  fiends,  with  wily  art»    \ 
Adroitly  stole  upon  the  heart, 
And  with  their  complaisance,  and  tales, 
Plad  ruin'd  more  than  half  the  males. 
Gay  Vanity,  with  smiles  and  kisses, 
Was  busy  mongst  the  maids  and  misses. 

"  My  dears  !"  says  she,  '*  those  pretty  faces 
^pe^k  you  the  sisters  of  the  Graces : 
Immortal  Venus  wou'd  be  vain 
To  have  you  in  her  court  and  train. 
But  sure,  methinks,  it  something  odd  is. 
That  beauties  who  can  match  a  goddess 
Shou'd  give  their  more  than  mortal  charmi 
To  a  dull  rustic's  joyless  arms, 
A  mere  unanimated  clod. 
As  much  a  lover  as  a  god. 
O  let  th«)se  eyw,  which  far  outshine 
The  brightest  sapphires  of  the  mine, 
'I'heir  precious  orbs  no  longer  roll 
On  fellows  without  wealth  or  soul : 
But  fly,  my  charmers!  fly  th<r  wretches, 
Dame  Natim>'s  lirst  mis-sha]>en  5;ketcht:s, 
Fly  to  the  world  where  lords  and  'squires 
Are  warmM  with  more  ethereal  fires ; 
Wliere  pleasure  each  gay  moment  wings. 
When?  tlu)  divine  Miiigotti  sings : 
So  shall  each  all-commanding  fiiir 
Have  her  two  pages,  and  a  chair. 
Fine  Indian  tissues,  Mechlin  laces, 
Rich  essences  in  China  vases. 
And  rise  on  life's  exalted  scene 
With  all  the  splendour  of  a  queen." 

She  spoke,  and  in  a  trice  possejtt 
The  empire  of  the  female  breast : 
And  now  the  visionary  maids 
Disdain'd  their  shepherds  and  their  sbadci;  ^ 
In  every  dream  with  rapture  saw 
IThree  footmen,  and  a  gilt  landau  ; 
Assum'd  a  fine  majestic  air, 
And  learnt  to  ogle,  sw  im,  and  stare. 
No  longer  beam'd  the  modest  eye. 
No  longer  heav'd  the  melting  sigh. 
Neglei!t«.*d  \jn\e,  whose  blunted  dart 
Scarce  once  a  year  could  wound  a  heart. 
Hung  up  his  quiver  on  a  yew. 
And,  sighing,  from  the  world  withdrew. 

However,  as  the  wheel  of  life 
Subsisted  still  iu  man  and  wife, 
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iresaid  'fiends,  for  reasons  good, 
d  the  sexes  as  they  cou'd. 
tance — WomcJn  nuule  for  thrones 
natch'd  with  ideots,  sots,  and  drones  ; 
ts  were  every  day  disgracM 
leys  without  sense  or  ta&te : 
^ertines  of  sixty-five,  i 

carce  a  single  limb  alive,     ^ 
)ung  coquettes  just  in  their  teens, \    ■ 
(ton  as  Circassia's  queens ; 
Hiths,  whose  years  were  scarce  a  score,} 
pair'd  with  nymphs  of  sixty-four. 
^  in  short,  were  so  contrivM, 
eo  were  most  divinely  wiv*d ; 
Mnen  too,  to  grace  their  houses, 
3lest  with  most  accomplished  spouses, 
iro  short  months,  perhaps  in  one, 
exes  found  themselves  undone, 
ime  in  crowds,  with  each  an  halter, 
ig  poor  Hymen  on  his  altar. 
d,  though  arm'd  but  if  ith  his  torch, 
id  met  them  in  the  porch ; 
rhile  they  hector,  brawl,  and  bully, 
gu*d  them  with  the  ease  of  Tully> 
xxi  folks !"  says  he,  "  it  gives  me  pain 
ur  yoQ  murmur  and  complain, 
every  barber  in  the  town 
that  the  fault  is  all  your  own. 
d  by  show,  misled  by  wealth, 
lless  of  your  peace  and  health, 
ig  for  feather,  whims,  and  fashions, 
ft  plain  Nature's  genuine  passions, 
ive  up  all  your  real  joys, 
Jans  sell  their  gold  for  toys, 
nadam !  who  was  plcas'd  to  fix 
Irishes  on  a  coach  and  six, 
Cd  your  end,  and  now  you  find 
lusband  ought  to  ride  behind ; 
light  have  tiad,  without  ofience, 
I  of  spirit,  soul,  and  sense, 
I  you  have  stoopM  to  tike  the  air 
fain  chariot  and  pair. 
>o,  my  vener&ble  sage ! 
ou  refiected  on  your  age, 
I  scarce  have  took,  to  be  undone, 
ghtly  girl  of  twenty-one. 
ladyship  disdain'd  to  hear 
7  husband  but  a  perr ; 
»leas*d  your  angel-form  to  barter 
blue  riblKHi  and  a  garter : 
ow,  magnificently  great, 
.*e1  the  wretchedness  of  state ; 
:rted,  injur'd,  spum*d,  and  poor, 
ctim  of  an  opera  whore, 
idghbour  there,  the  wealthy  city 
rou  is  miserably  bit : 
ncmd  to  drag  the  nuptial  chain 
the  grave  nymphs  of  Foster-lane, 
irried,  such  his  fatal  aim  was, 
f  Charlotte,  from  St.  Jameses ; 
aw  supports,  by  scores,  and  dozens, 
ry  honourable  cousins, 
ntertains,  with  wine  and  cards, 
he  gay  colonels  of  the  guards. 
,  ye  triflers  \  bear,  endure 
ions  which  ye  cannot  cure ; 
4t  with  decency  conceal 
angs  your  follies  make  you  feel, 
les  that  some  obliging  fever 
ate  you  of  yuur  dears  for  ever.** 


The  crowd  dismissed — the  god  begaa 
To  muse  upon  a  better  plan : 
He  saw  that  things  grew  worse  and  worse. 
That  marriage  was  become  a  curse ; 
And  therefore  thought  it  just  and  wise  was 
'Vo  rectify  this  fatal  bias. 
And  in  a  tasteless  world  excite 
Due  reverence  for  his  holy  rite. 
Full  of  his  scheme  he  went  one  day 
To  a  lone  cottage  in  a  shaw. 
Where  dwelt  a  nymph  of  strong  and  shrewd  senses 
Known  by  the  name  of  Gammer  Prudence, 
Whom  Hymen,  with  a  bow  and  buss. 
Addressed  most  eloquently  thus. 

"  Goody !  I've  order'd  Love  to  go 
Tl»is  evening  to  the  world  below  ; 
He  travels  in  a  coach  and  sparrows. 
With  a  new  set  of  bows  and  arrows : 
But  yet  the  rogue's  so  much  a  child,    ' 
So  very  whimsical,  and  wild, 
His  head  has  such  strange  fancies  in  it, 
I  cannot  trust  him  half  a  minute. 
Were  I  to  let  the  little  wanton 
Rove  as  he  lists  through  every  canton. 
Without  a  check,  without  a  rein,  •' 

The  world  would  be  undone  again — 
We  soon  shou'd  see  the  lawns  and  groves 
Quite  fili'd  with  zephyrs,  sighs,  and  doves. 
With  am'rous  ditties,  fairy  dances. 
Such  as  we  read  of  in  romances ; 
Where  princes  haunt  the  lonely  rocks. 
And  dutchesses  are  feeding  flocks. 
Go  then,  my  venerable  dame ! 
And  qualify  his  idle  flame; 
Instruct  those  hearts  his  arrows  hit. 
To  pause,  and  have  a  little  wit : 
Bid  them  reflect,  amidst  their  heat, 
'Tis  necessary  Love  should  eat ; 
That  in  his  most  ecstatic  billing 
He  possibly  may  want  a  shilling. 
Persuade  them,  ere  they  first  engage. 
To  study  temper,  rank,  and  age. 
To  march  beneath  my  holy  banners. 
Congenial  in  their  tastes  and  manners. 
Completing  just  as  Heav'n  designed. 
An  union  both  of  sex  and  mind." 

He  said — he  press'd— the  matron  maid, 
Benevolent  of  heart,  obcy'd ; 
Forsook  her  solitary  grove. 
And,  waiting  in  the  train  of  Love, 
Watch 'd  with  the  sober  eye  of  Truth 
llie  workings  of  misguided  youth : 
And  when  the  heart  began  to  sigh. 
To  melt,  to  heave,  to  bleed,  to  die. 
She  whisper'd  many  a  wise  remark 
With  all  the  dignity  of  Clark— 
Site  hop'd  the  ladies,  in  their  choice. 
Would  listen  to  her  awful  voice : 
She  begg'd  the  men,  while  yet  their  lives 
Were  free  from  fevers,  plagues,  and  wives. 
Ere  yet  the  chariot  was  bespoke. 
To  pause  before  they  took  the  yoke. — 
In  short,  when  Cupid's  lucky  darts 
Had  pierc'd  a  pair  of  kindred  hearts. 
And  Goody  Prudence  lik'd  the  houses. 
Estates,  and  minds,  of  both  the  spouses. 
And  found,  exact  to  form  and  law, 
Tlie  settlement  without  a  flaw. 
She  frankly  gave  them  leave  to  wed. 
And  sanctified  the  nuptial  bed. 
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Th'  event  vas  such,  the  god  became 
Successful  in  his  trade  and  fame ; 
For  both  the  parties,  on  their  marriagre. 
Improved  in  temper,  sense,  and  carriage  ; 
Pair  friendship  ravM  on  either  bn>ast 
The  simshine  of  content  and  rent. 
Studious  each  other's  will  to  pleaite, 
And  bless*d  v^ith  afHuonrc  and  eas»e. 
Without  vexation,  words,  or  strife. 
They  calmly  walkM  the  road  of  life ; 
And,  happy  in  thnr  fondest  joys. 
Left  a  fine  group  of  girls  and  boys, 
Reflecting,  lively,  cool,  and  sage, 
To  shine  upon  a  future  age. 


THE 

VAXnr  OF  HUMAN  ENJOYMENTS: 

AN  ETHIC  EPISTLE 

TO  TUB  RIGHT  HON.  GEOftCE  LYTTELTON,  EMQ.  AFTER- 
WARDS LORD  LYTTET.TON,  ONE  OF  TUB  LORDS  OF  HIS 
majesty's  TREASURY,  1749. 


I  GRANT  it,  Lyttelton !  that  ease,  or  joy, 
Forms  ev'ry  wish  that  glows  beneath  the  sky; 
That  when,  mid  Nature's  elemental  strife, 
Th'  Almijfhty  spoke  the  Chaos  into  life, 
He  meant  that  man,  of  evVy  good  possest, 
Should,  like  his  seraphs,  live  but  to  be  blest. 

Yet,  spite  of  Heav'n,  and  Heav'n's  supreme  decree, 
We  fondly  wander.  Truth  !  from  bliss  and  theej 
Tasteless  of  all  that  virtue  pives  to  please, 
For  t)iou;;ht  too  active,  and  too  mad  for  ease  > 
Of  ft'dinir  exquisite,  alive  all  o'er. 
With  ev'r\'  passion  winpr'd  at  ev'ry  pore ; 
To  each  soft  breeze  or  vi'j;'rous  blast  rcsi;jni'd. 
That  swopps  the  ocean  of  the  human  mind. 
We  slip  our  anchors,  h[>read  the  impatient  sail» 
Ply  all  our  oars,  and  drive  brforc  the  gale. 

Honce,  as  opinion  wakes  our  hopes  or  fears. 
As  pride  inspirits,  or  as  auger  tears, 
Tlifsc  on  the  wings  of  mofjnstmck  madness  fly 
To  catch  tlie  mrteor&  of  ambition's  sky  ; 
Those,  in  pale  Wisdom's  humbler  garb  array'd. 
Court  the  soft  genius  of  t!»e  myrtle  shade ; 
While  others,  as  t'.jc  [)lastic  atoms  pour 
More  brilliant  visions  on  each  killing  hour, 
From  scepti  r'd  life  and  all  its  pomps  retire. 
Or  set,  like  Phaeton,  the  world  on  fire. 

Oft  the  same  mon,  in  one  revolving  Sun, 
Is  all  he  aiuis  at,  ail  he  loufrs  to  shun  ; 
ICach  gay  d».liision  shares  his  breast  by  turns. 
With  av'ric.e  chills  hi:n,  or  with  grandeur  bums: 
To  day  the  gilded  shrines  of  honour  move. 
To  morrow  yields  his  ev'ry  pulse  to  loxe; 
Now  mad  f«)r  wi«dom,  now  for  v/lt  and  spurt. 
This  \\o\\T  at  Oxf<ird,  and  tlu^  ne^t  at  court : 
Then,  all  for  puiiiy,  he  bids  a»lieu 
To  each  loose  gotldess  of  the  midnight  stew, 
Enraptur'd  hangs  o'er  Sher'ojk's  laboured  page. 
Drinks  all  his  seiise,  and  )>:lows  with  all  his  rage. 
Till  some  enormous  criiaes,  mikuown  before. 
From  Home  imptirted,  or  the  (Caspian  shore, 
Nurs'd  by  thy  liand,  jrreat  Heidegc;cr  !  attend. 
And  sink  him  to  a  Mohock,  or  a  fieml. 
In  one  short  space  thus  wanton,  sober,  grave, 
A  friend  to  virtue,  yet  to  vice  a  slave, 
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From  /.ish  to  wish  in  life*8  mad  Tortnc  tost^ 
For  ever  strugffling,  yet  for  ever  lout. 
The  fickle  wand'rer  lives  in  ev'ry  scene, 
A  Clark,  a  Cliartres,  or  an  Aretine. 
'  There  are,  *tis  tnie,  pleb<*iau  souls  array'd 
In  one  thick  crust  of  apathy  and  shade. 
Whose  dull  sensoriums  feel  not  once  an  age 
A  spirit  brighten,  or  a  {lassion  rage. 
As  the  swi^  arrow  skims  the  viewless  wind. 
No  path  indented,  and  no  mark  behind, 
So  these,  without  or  infamy  or  praise, 
Tread  the  dull  circle  of  a  length  of  days, 
To  some  poor  sepulchre  in  silence  glide. 
And  scarcely  tell  us  that  they  liv'd  or  dit^. 

Peace  to  all  such — but  he  whose  warm  desirotf 
Or  genius  kindles,  or  ambition  fires  ; 
Who,  Ike  a  comtrt,  sweeps  th'  aerial  void 
Of  wit  and  fam(%  too  fine  to  he  eujoy'd ; 
For  him  the  Musc^  shall  wake  her  ev'ry  art. 
Exhibit  truth,  and  open  all  the  heart, 
Display  th'  unnumbcrd  ills  that  hourly  wait 
The  cells  of  wisdom,  or  the  rooms  of  state : 
Then,  as  o'er  life's  unfolding  scenes  we  fly. 
Bid  all  his  wishes  pant  but  for  the  sky. 

Heroic  Glory  in  the  martial  scenp. 
From  Rome's  first  Cfesar  to  the  great  Eugene, 
lias  long  engross'd  the  poet's  heav'n-bom  flame. 
And  pour'd  her  triumphs  through  the  trump  of  Fame: 
She  mounts  the  neighing  steed,  th'  imperial  e^r, 
Grasps  the  pale  spear,  and  rushes  to  the  war ; 
Beneath  her  steps  Earth's  trembling  orb  recedes, 
A  Poitiers  thunders,  and  a  Cressy  bleeds: 
Tlie  battle  raves around  her  sabre  flow 
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Terrific  pleasures,  and  a  pomp  of  wot* 
Pomps  ever  lost  in  pt»ace,  and  but  ador'd 
When  half  a  nation  smokes  upon  her  s«ord. 

Fly  then,  ye  genii !  from  the  tumult  fly. 
To  all  that  opens  in  a  rural  sky : 
There,  as  the  vale,  the  grove,  the  zephyrs  pour 
F)aeh  purer  rapture  on  tlie  guiltless  hour. 
From  ev'ry  shrub  content's  soft  foliage  glean. 
And  rise  the  Platos  of  the  vernal  scene. 

And  is  it  so  ?  Does  Science  then  possess 
Alone  the  godlike  privilege  to  bless  ? 
Will  Fame  her  wreaths  to  moral  wisdom  yield. 
And  give  the  jieu  to  blaze  above  the  shield  ? 
Say,  does  fair  Jlliss  delight  in  Maudlin's  grove. 
In  Stanhoi>ci's  villa,  or  in  Young's  alcove? 
Deiuns  she  on  Seeker's  modest  page  to  shine  ? 
Or  beams  the  go<ldess,  Lytieltou  !  on  thine  ? 

Ask  at  yon  tomb,  where  Oudworth's  mighty  name 
We«ps  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  wit  and  fame  ; 
C'ndworth,  whose  spirit  flew,  with  sails  unfurl'd, 
Throuj^h  each  vast  empire  of  th'  ideal  world, 
PiiTe'd  through  themysticshadeso'erNature  thrown, 
An«l  made  the  soul's  immensity  his  own. 
Vet  though  his  system  Wit  and  Science  fir'd. 
Though  VVilmot  trembled,  and  though  Hobbes  ex- 
Mistak(  n  Zeal,  mad  Bigotry  conspire,  [pir'd, 

All  Tumors  dullness,  and  all  Oxfonl's  fire. 
Ail  Envy's  poisons,  all  a  nation's  rage. 
And  all  Heirs  imps  to  blast  th'  unfinish'd  page. 

Mueh-iuiurd  sliade,  to  Truth,  to  Virtue  dear,— 
Be  calm,  ye  witlings!  and,  ye  zealots  !  hear: 
And,  while  th's  brijrht  intelligence  i)er\ades 
Th'  ideal  world,  and  rise<  o'er  the  shac^es. 
His  mines  of  v.isflom,  if  you  can,  explore. 
Then  shut,  the  volume,  and  be  vain  no  more* 

(ienius  and  Taste,  alas  !  too  often  prove 
The  wor^t  of  mischiefs  to  the  wretch  Uiey  love^ 
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c,  to  torture,  to  destroy, 
e,  too  exquisite  for  joy ; 
;nous  cunie  ordaioM  to  know 
il,  and  each  £m>1  a  foe. 
*  too  great  to  oe  forgiv*ii, 
t  bars  tbe  gate  of  Meav*n. 
an  suns  but  dare  to  shine 
3  with  Gibber's  Muse  and  mine. 
Eu\*y,  Science  miglit  be  i^reat, 
but  allow  her  suns  to  eat: 
<e  name  along  the  stream  of  time 
,  and  lives  in  ev'ry  clime, 
s  with  some  no!)ler  fare 
breezes  of  St  James's  air. 
illey  !  thy  unwearied  soul 
>inion  flew  from  {nAtt  to  pole, 
compass  to  its  task  rcstor'd, 
:hom'd,  and  each  wind  explorM, 
•ad«i  with  ev*r>'  breeze  to  flj', 
*itain  half  the  Zimblian  sky. 
comes,  distinguished,  lovM,  carcst, 
h  eye,  and  iiugg'd  to  ev'ry  breast ; 
»ours  wit  and  science  fire, 
irt  him,  and  all  sects  admire : 
with  a  gratitude  unknown 
ut  Nero's  and  our  own, 
it  will  for  ever  shame 
ory,  and  th'  Athenian  name — 
Is  !  that  all  the  world  may  hear— 
;e  with — ninety  pounds  a  year, 
riumphs  ?  these  XX^e  sums  we  give 
s,  and  to  bid  it  live  ? 
her  fits  of  madness  pour 
idies  on  a  Roman  whore, 
t  the  weeping  Muse  to  toll 
ected  DesaguJiers  fell  ? 
aught  two  gracious  kings  to  view 
bled,  and  all  Bacon  knew, 
without  a  friend  to  save, 
lea,  and  without  a  grave  ? 
?rhaps,  may  pay  the  debt 
anccl,  and  that  courts  forget : 
lKx»ts  it  when  our  bards  expire 
.^t  ages  hang  upon  the  lyre  ? 
the  dust  of  Tally  raise  ? 
listen  in  his  urn  to  praise  ? 
ip's  SOD  enjoy  to  day 
;  paean,  or  the  loud  huzza, 
e  Asia. through  her  cv'ry  shore 
ill,  and  Freedom  was  no  more  ? 
ntent's  fantastic  image  flic» 
tt  mirrors  of  the  learu'd  and  wise, 
ir,  too  partial  to  tli^  great, 
,st  the  luxuries  of  state : 
,*t  Ambition  how  to  please, 
oraps  of  majesty  with  ease, 
ottage  to  adorn  the  court, 
,  Vienna,  or  the  Porte, 
rlsier  !  if  th'  imp<Tial  robe 
ave  to  nod  o'er  half  the  globe, 
•scent,  by  each  Turk  ador'd, 
roud  sables,  and  the  hallow'd  sword, 
art,  the  gleams  of  bliss  refine, 
virtues  of  the  bosom  thine  ? 
itch  !  to  ev'ry  storm  a  slave 
rings,  or  madness  bids  to  rave ; 
IS  of  a  woman's  pow'r, 
tling  at  the  midnight  I  sour, 
wild  eddies  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear, 
ile,  and  murdered  by  a  tear  I 


At  length,  each  wbh  destroy*d,  each  vision  fled, 
The  bla9k  seraglio  steals  upon  his  bed : 
And  he,  whuse  glories  mingled  with  the  skies. 
Adores  the  bowstring,  licks  the  dust,  and  dies. 

O  !  could  a  king  in  Heav'n's  bright  pomps  ap- 
And  make  an  angel  as  he  makes  a  peer ;       [pear, 
Could  he  command  the  heart  to  beam  as  far 
An  the  suit  radiance  of  the  ducal  star; 
Forbid  one  ^^^d  anxietj*  to  glow, 
One  pang  to  torture,  and  one  tear  to  flow : 
Fly  tlii'n  on  all  the  whirlwind's  rapid  win^ 
To  steal  a  title,  or  to  bribe  a  string ; 
In  the  full  blaze  of  glory  be  displayed. 
And  leave  Afiliction  to  the  vale  and  shade. 
Yet,  ere  y<»u  go,  ere  proud  Ambition  call 
Each  yielding  wish  to  Marli,  or  Whitehall, 
O  pause — lest  virtue  ev*ry  guard  resign, 
iVnd  th.'  sail  fate  of  Ripi)erda  be  thine. 

This  glori<)us  wretoh,  indulg'd  at  once  to  move 
A  nation's  wonder,  and  a  monarch's  love. 
Blest  with  trach  charm  politer  courts  admire. 
The  grace  to  soften,  and  the  soul  to  fire, 
Forsook  his  native  bogs  with  proud  disdain, 
And,  though  a  Dutcthman,  rose  the  pride  of  Spain. 
This  hour  the  pageant  waves  th'  imperial  rod. 
All  Philip's  empire  trembling  at  his  nod ; 
The  next  disgrac'd  he  files  to  Britain's  isle. 
And  courts  the  sunshine  of  a  Walpolc's  smile : 
Unheard,  despis'd,  to  southern  climes  he  steers, . 
And  shines  again  at  Salle  and  Algiers, 
Bids  pale  Morocco  all  his  schemes  adore, 
And  pours  her  thunder  on  th*  Hesperian  shore : 
All  Nature's  ties,  all  Virtue's  creeds  belied. 
Each  church  ahandon'd,  and  each  God  denied. 
Without  a  friend,  a  sepulchre  to  shield 
His  carcass  from  the  vultures  of  the  field. 
He  dies,  of  all  Ambition's  sons  tlie  worst. 
By  Afric  hated,  and  by  Europe  curst 

"  He  earns  his  fate  who  will  for  phantoms  toil," 
Exclaims  the  goddess  of  the  mirthful  smile. 
"  From  wild  ambition,  with  her  every  care. 
The  scenes  of  grandeur,  and  the  pomps  of  war. 
From  all  a  court's  proud  pageantry  admires. 
All  science  wishes,  and  all  glory  fires. 
Fly  to  my  arms,  from  fame,  from  anguish  free. 
And  taste  a  luxury  of  bliss  with  me. 
For  me  the  genial  spring,  tin.'  vernal  showY, 
Wake  the  bright  verdure,  an<l  th'  unfolding  flowV; 
Arabia's  sweets  in  all  my  moments  fiy. 
The  zephyr's  plumage,  and  the  wing  of  joy. 
Each  richer  viand  that  the  air  provides, 
That  earth  unlxDsoms,  or  that  ocean  hides. 
All  tliat  can  Natun's  finer  organs  move, 
Tbe  pow'rs  of  music,  and  the  ifolds  of  love. 
To  my  k(  en  senses  are  indulgent  giv'n, 
In  one  wild  ecstasy  of  life  and  Heav'n. 

"  Yet,  y<'t,  dear  youth  !  the  fair  enchantress  shuii, 
To  yield  a  moment  is  to  be  imdone : 
AV  Etna's  poisons  mingle  with  her  breath, 
The  seeds  of  sickness,  and  the  gales  of  death. 
She  aims  to  rfiin,  lives  but  to  beguile. 
And  all  Hell's  horrors  brootl  beneath  her  smile.* 

Tis  thus,  my  liV'telton  !  that  men  pursue 
Each  varied  mode  of  pleasure  but  tlic  true; 
To  ev'ry  vice,  each  luxury  a  prey, 
That  murders  blis^,  and  hurries  life  away. 
Their  headstrong  pa^sions  after  phantoms  run. 
And  still  mistake  a  mettHir  for  a  siui. 

Yet  hear,  ye  wand'rers !  hear,  while  we  impart 
A  light  that  sheds  fair  peace  on  ev'ry  heart  j 
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Which,  Anstides !  beam'd  on  thy  exile, 
And  made  a  Renins  mid  tortures  smile. 

Virtue,  immortal  Virtue !  bom  to  please. 
The  child  of  Heaven,  and  the  source  of  ease. 
Bids  ev*ry  bliss  on  human  life  attend, 
To  ev'ry  rank  a  kind,  a  faithful  friend  ; 
Inspirits  Nature  midst  the  scenes  of  toil, 
Smoothes  Languor's  cheek,  and  bids  fell  Want  re- 
coil; 
Shines  from  the  mitre  with  unsullied  rays, 
Glares  on  the  crest,  and  ^ives  the  star  its  blaze; 
Supports  Distinction,  spreads  Ambition's  wings, 
Forms  saints  of  queeas,  and  demij^rods  of  kings  ; 
0*er  grief,  oppression,  envy,  scorn  prevails. 
And  makes  a'cottage  greater  than  Versailles. 


JVIT  AND  LEARNINQ: 

AK  ALLEGOtr. 
SPOKBN  AT  THB  AlfNIVBRSART,  1757. 

Wroiver  looks  on  life  will  see 
How  strangely  mortals  disagree : 
This  reprobates  what  that  appftives. 
And  Tom  dislikes  what  Harry  loves  ; 
The  soldier  *s  witty  on  the  sailor. 
The  barber  drolls  upon  the  tailor ; 
And  he  who  makes  the  nation's  wills. 
Laughs  at  the  doctor  and  his  pills. 

Yet  this  antipathy  we  find 
Not  to  the  sons  of  Earth  confin'd; 
Kaoh  schoolboy  sees,  with  half  an  eye. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Pagan  sky  : 
For  all  the  pocts^fairly  tell  us. 
That  gods  themselves  are  proud  and' jealous; 
And  will,  like  mortals,  swear  and  hector. 
When  mellowM  with  a  cup  of  nectar. 

But  waving  these,  and  such  like  fancies. 
We  meet  with  in  the  Greek  romances, 
Say,  shall  th'  historic  Muse  retail 
A  little  allegoric  tale  ? 
Nor  stole  from  Plato's  mystic  tome,  nor 
Translated  from  the  verse  of  Homer, 
But  copied,  in  a  modem  age, 
From  Nature,  and  her  fairest  page. 

Olympian  Jove,  whose  idle  trade  is 
Fmpioy'd  too  much  among  the  ladies. 
Though  not  of  manners  mighty  chaste, 
Wa«»  certainly  a  god  of  taste  ; 
Would  often  to  his  feasts  admit 
A  deity,  whose  nami?  wa«8  Wit ; 
And,  to  amuse  the  more  discerning. 
Would  ask  the  company  of  Learning. 

Learning  was  bom,  as  all  agree, 
Of  Truth's  half  sister.  Memory ; 
A  nymph  who  rounded  in  her  shape  was 
By  that  great  artist  F^sculapius. 

Euphrosine,  the  younger  errace, 
Matchless  in  feature,  mien»  and  face, 
Who,  like  the  beauties  of  these  late  days. 
Was  fond  of  operas  and  cantatas. 
Would  often  to  a  grot  retire 
To  listen  to  Apollo's  lyre ; 
And  thence  became,  so  Ovid  writ, 
A  mother  to  the  god  of  wit. 

Wit  was  a  strange  unlucky  child, 
Exceeding  sly,  and  very  wild ; 


Too  volatile  for  tmth  or  law. 
He  minded  but  h>s  top  or  taw  ; 
And,  ere  he  reach'd  the  age  of  six, 
Had  play'd  a  thousand  waggish  tricks.— 
He  drill'd  a  hole  in  Vulcan's  kettles. 
He  strew'd  Minerva's  bed  with  nettles, 
ClimbM  up  the  solac  car  to  ride  in  't. 
Broke  off  a  prong  from  Neptune's  trident. 
Stole  Amphitritc's  fav'rite  sea-knot,  ' 

And  urin'd  in  A<;trea*s  tea-pot. 

Learning,  a  lad  of  sober  mien. 
And  half  a  pedant  at  fifteen. 
Had  early  thrown  away  his  corals. 
To  study  Nature,  and  her  morals  ;  \ 
Was  always,  let  who  would  oppose  it, 
Fast  by  Minerva  in  her  closet; 
And  while  gay  Wit,  as  black  as  soot  all. 
Was  kicking  up  and  down  a  foot-ball. 
Learning,  with  philosophic  eye, 
Kang'd  ev'ry  comer  of  the  sky ; 
Spent  many  a  play-day  to  unriddle 
liie  music  of  Apollo's  fiddle ; 
And,  if  he  ever  cbanc'd  to  meet . 
His  uncle  Merc'ry  in  the  street. 
Or  on  his  flight,  th'  audacious  brat 
Stopped  him  to  ask  of  this  or  that: 
As  how  the  Moon  was  evanescent. 
Was  now  an  orb,  and  now  a  crescent  ? 
Why  of  the  Graces  each  undrest  was  ? 
Why  Pallas  never  wore  a  cestus  ?   " 
Why  Ceres  reign'd  o'er  com  and  sallads  ? 
And  why  the  Muses  dealt  in  ballads } 

With  these  discordant  tastes  and  mannen^ 
And  listed  under  difi^'rent  banners, 
Learning  and  Wit,  as  sa3rs  the  fablp, 
Appear'd  at  Jove's  imperial  table, 
And  threw  ont  all  their  force  and  fire. 
Obedient  to  th'  ethereal  sire. 

Wit,  with  his  sly  satiric  vein. 
Was  always  sure  to  entertain : 
He  rallied  with  a  tongue  as  keen 
As  Rab'lais,  or  the  Irish  dean ; 
And  told  his  tale  with  such  a  grace. 
With  such  an  eye,  and  such  a  face. 
As  made  the  nectar  flow  each  cup  o*cr. 
And  set  the  synod  in  an  uproar. 

Learning  had  not  the  skill  to  hit 
The  comic  cast,  and  life  of  Wit: 
With  look  morose,  and  awkward  air. 
He  sat  ungraceful  in  his  chair ; 
With  difiidence  and  blushes  spoke, 
And  had  no  relish  for  a  joke ; 
So  that  the  little  urchin  Cupid 
Thought  him  insensible  and  stupid  ; 
And  Hebe,  though  a  well-bred  lass. 
Would  scarcely  ofler  him  his  glass. 

However,  when  the  sprightly  bowl 
Had  thaw'd  the  ice  about  his  soul. 
He  then,  with  majesty,  began 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  of  man  ; 
Correct,  sententious,  cool,  severe. 
He  gain'd  upon  the  attentive  ear, 
Charm'd  all  the  gods,  but  Wit  and  Comu^ 
And  that  abusive  cynic,  Momus. 

In  length  of  time,  as  oft  the  case  is 
In  many  sublunary  places, 
These  demigods  with  jealous  eye 
Began  to  look  a  little  shy  ; 
And  oft,  to  wound  each  other's  breast. 
Let  ofi'a  kben  sarcastic  jest 
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witH  many  a  ttrake^  would  hit 
▼hrmcity  of  Wit; 
threw  all  his  keenest  satire 
iog's  slow,  pedantic  nature, 
len'd  once  when  Jove  had  made 
Ida's  holy  shade, 

le  gods,  whose  heads  could  hear  it, 
tied  each  a  flask  of  claret ; 
from  his  celestial  liquor 
lis  free  tongue  a  little  quicker, 
th  many  a  bitter  scoff, 
lis  brother  Learning  off; 
I  if  yet  bis  pains  and  care 
it  to  make  the  circle  square  ? 
visionary  ravings 

iTe  brocade  from  walnut  shavings  } 
shanic  skill  couM  catch 
motion  in  a  watch  } 
%  pendulum  endued 
er  to  tell  the  longitude  ? 
tg  had  much  ado  to  sit, 
the  petulance  of  Wit: 
paleness  spread  his  look, 
i  with  quick  convulsions  shook : 
,  in  accents  loud  and  high, 
flaming  in  bis  esre, 

"  And  dar'st  thou,  wayward  chit ! 

t  god  of  ideot  Wit ! 
as  3^  to  know  thy  letters, 
tkou  insolent !  thy  betters  ?     , 
vpf  I  with  this  penny  get 
lok,  or  an  alphabet ;  . 
r  tbst  licentious,  eye 
I  great  A  from  an  I  ? 
t  another  jest  on  me, 
lee,  miscreant !  on  my  knee, 
such  welks  thy  naked  seat  on, 
truant  felt  at  Eton." 
th  resentment  raving  wild, 
'd  an  ideot  and  a  child, 
preambles  or  excuses, 
on  Mercury's  caduceus, 
such  force  the  weapon  throws, 
half  his  rival's  noae : 
,  Minerva's  boast  and  care, 
large  bodkin  from  her  hair, 
i  the  steely  pointed  dart 
1  dexterity  of  art, 
I  not  beauty's  lovely  queen, 
IS,  spread  her  fan  between, 
it  the  flying  death  to  fix 
among  the  iv*ry  sticks, 
tre  triumphs  had  been  o*er, 
pe  heard  his  name  no  more, 
ho  had  no  supreme  delight  in 
brawls,  or  civil  fighting, 
;  he  heard  the  nuptial  tune  flow 
r  from  the  tongue  of  Juno, 
it  these  two  illiberal  guests 
ire  to  violate  his  feasts, 
eodous  fit  of  choler, 
h  thehr  worships  by  the  collar, 
ling  not  their  meek  submitting, 
em  from  Ida  down  to  Britain, 
saming  had  the  luck  to  fall 
the  area  of  Clare-hall, 
d  Wilcox,  firom  a  slope, 
ng  through  his  telescope, 
comet  whose  bright  tail  is 
from  ihe  time  of  Tbales. 

nv. 


Pleas'd  with  his  scientific  look. 
He  sent  him  first  to  Sam  the  cook; 
And  having  fill'd  his  empty  belly 
With  mutton  broth  and  meagre  jelly, 
Gave  him  a  robe  of  sleek  pruuelJa, 
And  very  wisely  made  him  fellow. 

Wit,  as  his  dtsstiny  decrees. 
Dropped  in  the  court  of  Common-Pleas^ 
Upon  a  truss  of  briefs  and  bilb, 
And  took  the  shape  of  justice  Willes:       ^ 
But  soon  observing  round  the  columns 
Reports  in  half  a  thousand  volumes ; 
And,  finding  all  those  earth-worm  souls 
''Who  hold  th*  Exchequer,  or  the  Rolls, 
He  left  the  law,  and  all  its  drudges, 
With  curses,  to  my  lords  the  judges, 
Caird  for  a  coach,  and  went  to  dwell 
At  Robin  Dodsley's  in  Pall-Mall. 

Twas  right — for  now  where'er  he  came 
He  busied  all  the  tongues  of  Fame ; 
Was  welcome  to  the  festal  board, 
And  bad  his  footman,  and  his  lord; 
Would  often  visit  in  a  chair 
The  noble  Stanhope  in  May-fair ; 
Or  dine,  when  business  would  permit. 
With  that  great  statesman  William  Pitt. 
'Tis  said  too  he  was  sometimes  seen 
On  Garrick's  visionary  scene ; 
But  Garrick,  who  prefers  a  guinea 
To  all  the  eloquence  of  Pliny, 
Observing  this  unlucky  railer 
Was  neither  mechanist  nor  tailor ; 
That  half  the  audience  of  the  day 
Came  not  to  hear,  but  see,  a  play ; 
lliat  many  a  'squire,  and  many  a  cit, 
Were  pleas'd  with  any  thing  but  Wit ; 
Shut  out,  with  much  indecent  rage. 
The  genius  of  the  comic  stage, 
And  open'd  his  theatric  inn 
To  Scaramouch  and  Harlequin. 

Learning  would  sometimes  drop  his  gown, 
And  take  a  winter-jaunt  to  town ; 
Often  caird  in  at  Hitch's  shop. 
And  din'd  at  Dolly's  on  a  chop ; 
On  Thursday  met  the  grave  resort 
Of  spider  merchants  in  Crane-court, 
To  r^ck  a  cockle,  or  to  see 
The  nice  dissection  of  a  flea : 
But  having  never  chanc'd  to  wear 
A  bag- wig  or  a  solitaire. 
And  dressing  in  a  kersey,  thicker 
Than  that  which  clothes  a  Cornish  vicar, 
He  seldom  had  the  luck  to  eat 
In  Berkeley  Square,  or  Grosvenor  Street. 

'Twas  written  in  the  book  of  Fate, 
These  rivals  should  each  other  hate  ; 
No  wonder  then  that  each  proud  imp  was 
As  wayward  here  as  on  Ol3nnpus. 
Wit  look'd  on  Learning,  as  he  grew  great. 
Just  as  a  felon  looks  on  Newgate: 
While  Learning,  who  could  never  hide 
His  haughty  academic  pride,    ^ 
Had  such  a  keen  contempt  for  Wit, 
He  cali'd  him  nothing  but  the  chit ; 
And,  if  he  met  him  at  noon-day. 
Would  turn  his  face  another  way. 

However,  on  some  festal  nights 
By  chance  they  both  dropped  in  at  White's 
With  learned  lords,  and  noble  bards, 
Who  had  no  appetite  for  cards, 
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And  could  decide  whene'er  they  met 
Momentotu  tnithi  without  a  bet. 
Wit  with  vivacity  of  tougue 
First  led  tb'  admiring  ear  along; 
His  fancy  active,  wild,  and  free  ag 
Conception  when  she  breeds  ideas, 
Flew  o'er  each  undiscover'd  part 
Of  Nature,  and  the  worlds  of  art. 
And  brought  with  such  a  nice  decorum 
A  group  of  images  before  him, 
So  genuine,  yet  so  uncommon. 
With  such  a  glow  of  tints  upon  'em. 
That  all  was  spirit,  force,  and  sense, 
Loosd  as  the  zone  of  negligence. 
Simple  as  Truth's  fietir  handmaid.  Nature^ 
And  deadly  as  the  sting  of  satire. 
Dejected  Learning  sat  oppressed ; 
Around  him  flew  the  taunt  and  jesix 
Whatever  just  remarks  he  made. 
Or  to  demonstrate,  or  persuade. 
Wit,  by  some  sly  malicious  comment, 
Took  off,  or  routed  in  a  moment. 
However,  when  a  pause  appear'd. 
And  sober  reason  could  be  heard. 
He  then  in  all  his  thunder  rises. 
Strips  off  his  rival's  thin  disguises ; 
Shows  wh(*re  his  misconceiving  sense 
Led  to  a  groundless  consequence. 
Mistook  an  errour  for  a  wonder, 
A  demonstration  for  a  blunder. 
Or,  having  a  delusive  scent  got, 
Affirm'd  the  very  thing  he  meant  not. 

Yet,  after  all,  since  mirth  and  drinking 
Are  priz'd  above  sedater  thinking. 
Though  Learning  got  a  wotld  of  praise. 
And  added  splendour  to  his  hays. 
Their  lordships,  frightcn'd  at  th'  cxpen^; 
or  iist'ntng  to  exalted  sense. 
And  deeming  that  the  taint  of  knowledge 
Would  make  the  coffee-house  a  college, 
Detemiin'd,  in  a  full  committee, 
That  man's  great  end  was  to  be  witty : 
And  therefore  order'd,  every  soul, 
Wit  should  be  enter'd  ou  the  n.»II, 
And  be  allow'd,  to  raise  his  vein, 
A  weekly  present  of  champaigne ; 
That  if  proud  Leaniing  should  presume 
To  set  his  foot  within  the  room, 
Arthur  should  show  him  to  Uie  door. 
And  bid  the  pedant  come  do  more. 

Learning,  thus  kick'd  from  evVy  palace. 
And  left  a  victim  to  the  gallows. 
Began  to  see  that  skill  in  letieis 
Would  ne'er  advance  him  with  his  betters ; 
That  though  he  led  them  through  the  dark 
With  all  the  lights  of  Locke  and  Clarke, 
And  made  his  heart,  and  head,  and  eyes  ach 
With  reading  Nature,  and  sir  Isaac, 
Yet  all  that  wisdom  could  not  be 
Priz'd  like  a  lively  repartee ; 
He  therefore,  in  a  gloomy  At, 
Resolv'd  to  set  up  for  a  wit ; 
But  found,  alas !  howe'er  he  drest  her, 
Tliat  Science  was  a  wretched  jester ; 
That  though  he  jok'd  from  moon  to  moon« 
He  made  a  very  dull  buffoon ; 
For  all  his  jocular  narrations 
Smelt  of  his  algebra  equations. 
And  came  upon  the  tortur'd  ear 
Btiffaa  the  periods  of  Dacier. 
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Wit,  UxH  whose  exodlenoe  and  ment 
Was  mere  vivacity  of  spirit. 
Observing  that  your  graver  folk 
Had  little  value  for  a  joke. 
Would  needs,  in  Nature's  bold  defiance, 
Moimt  the  tremendous  chair  of  Science  ; 
And  darM  to  argue  pro  and  con 
As  gravely  as  the  grave  Sorboone: 
But  wanting  all  that  fine  discerning 
Which  marks  the  character  of  Learning, 
And  all  the  elemental  rules 
Of  erudition,  and  the  schools. 
The  gay  proifetisor  oft  mistook 
Alike  his  question  and  his  book ; 
Dropp'd  a  conundrum  out  of  season. 
And  jested  when  he  ought  to  reason. 

Thus  on  the  workl's  wild  billows  tost, 
And  half  their  moments  idly  lost, 
'Hr'd  of  applause,  and  sick  of  strife, 
They  each  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
Learning,  who  often  went  to  see 
Lady  Anne  Bentinck  at  her  tea. 
Met  there  a  maid  as  fair  as  chaste. 
In  life's  full  bloom,  whose  name  was  Taste. 
'Twas  then  his  heart  began  to  move 
With  the  first  tender  throb  of  love. 
And  often  heav'd,  he  knew  nut  why. 
With  something  softer  than  a  sigh. 
He  gaz'd,  he  blusfa'd,  he  courte<l,  prcst,  ^ 
And  was  at  length  completely  blest: 
For  sho,  who  had  not  learnt  to  doat 
Ou  Folly  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
To  Learning's  blissfid  arms  r&iign'd 
Her  gracefiil  form  and  lovely  mind. 
Wit  too,  when  past  the  tire  of  youth. 
Was  married  to  the  vestal,  Truth  : 
A  nymph  whose  awful  air  and  iiien 
Display 'd  the  beauty,  and  the  queen. 

Tradition  tells  us.  Hymen  bwore 
That,  till  this  bright  au<pieious  hour. 
There  never  in  his  holy  houi>e  wa)» 
So  fine  a  git>up  of  noble  spimses ; 
For  both  the  bridegrooms,  ou  their  marrtai^ 
Improv'd  in  temper,  sense,  and  earria^. 
Learning,  bis  channiug  wife  to  please, 
Assum'd  her  elegance  and  ease ; 
And  Wit,  to  humour  Truth,  agreed 
To  pause,  to  doubt,  reflect,  and  ivad. 
In  hhort,  they  led  delicious  lives, 
Belov'd,  and  honoured  by  tluir  wives; 
Aud,  happy  in  tiieir  nuptial  duties, 
Rach  had  a  progeuy  of  beauliesi, 
Matchless  in  feature,  form,  and  imrts, 
Distinguihh'd  by  Uie  name  of  Arts 


FATHER'S  EXTEMPORE  CONSOLATION 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TWO  DAUGHTERS', 

WHO  LIVED  ONLY  TWO  OATS. 

liBT  vulgar  souls  endure  the  body's  chain, 
Tdl  life's  dull  current  ebbs  in  every  vein. 
Dream  out  a  tedious  age,  ere,  wide  display'd, 
Death's  blackest  pinion  wraps  them  in  the  shade. 

*  The  author's  twia-daughten,  Anne  and  Mary.  ( 
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tappy  inftnis,  early  Uught  to  dmn 
ae  world  admires  beneath  the  Sun, 
le  weak  bands  mootality  coald  tie, 
inpatient  to  their  native  sky. 
recioQs  babes ! — Alas !  when,  fondly  wild^ 
s  heart  hong  melting  o'er  her  child, 
charm'd  eye  a  flood  of  .joy  expreas^di 
le  father  kindled  in  my  breast^ 
paleness  seiz*d  each  guiltless  fiice, 
h.  though  smiling,  crept  o'er  erYy  grace. 
!  be  calm— heave  not  th*  impassion*d  sigh, 
I  one  tear  to  tremble  in  my  eye. 
potted  moments  pass'd  between 
a  of  beinar.  and  their  closing  scene : 
no  nobler  blessing  can  be'giv'n, 
f  short  anguish  is  the  price  of  Heav^ 
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quarians,  grave,  and  loyal, 

te  by  charter  royal, 

n",  on  a  'niursday  night,  were 

It  senate  at  the  Mitre* 

IcnU  like  Mr.  Mayor, 

:00k  the  elbow  chair, 

*\Y  sat  in  due  decorum 

le  gilded  mace  before  him. 

table  were  displayed 

knife  without  a  blade, 

f  AngIo>Saxon  seal, 

irith  king  Alfred's  seal^ 

d  mutilated  prongs, 

to  be  St  Dunstan's  tong^ 

:h  he,  as  the  story  goes, 

;  the  Devil  by  the  nose. 

they  talk'd  of  ancient  modes, 

cripts,  and  Gothic  codes, 

1  altars,  camps,  and  urns, 

•i«an  shields  and  chums: 

the  Druid  slipt  or  broke 

etoe  upon  the  oak  ? 

s  spear  was  made  of  ash  } 

&mnon  wore  a  sash  ? 

tra  dms*d  in  blue, 

her  tresses  in  a  queue  ? 

th  a  dean,  who  understood 

ad  pass'd  before  the  flood, 

1  in  half  a  minute  show  ye 

e  as  high  as  Noah, 

od  with  a  solemn  air, 

nbly  bowing  to  the  chair) 

t,"  says  he,  **  deserves  a  name 

as  the  roll  of  Fame, 
rable  group  of  sages 
rish  in  the  latest  ages, 

an  amaranthine  crown 

gs  and  empires  arc  unknown. 

'en  I,  whose  humbler  knowledge 

the  lowe«<t  of  your  college, 
b  from  your  meridian  day 

transitory  ray : 
J  you,  through  ev'ry  clime, 
I'd  the  step  of  hoary  Time, 
T*d  up  his  sacred  sprMls 
e  than  half  a  centVy's  toils. 

virtue,  deed,  or  name, 
has  left  to  fome, 


In  every  agr^,  and  every  zone. 

In  copper,  marble,  wood,  or  stone, 

In  vases,  flow'r^pots,  lamps,  and  sconces, 

lutaglios,  cameos,  gems,  and  bronzes. 

These  eyes  have  read  through  many  a  cmst 

Of  lacker,  varnish,  grease,  and  dust ; 

And  now,  as  glory  fondly  draws 

My  soul  to  win  yotir  just  applause, 

I  here  exhibit  to  your  view 

A  medal  fairly  worth  Peru, 

Pound,  as  tradition  sa3rs,  at  Rome, 

Near  the  Quirinal  Catacomb." 

He  said,  and  from  a  purse  of  sattin^ 
WrappM  in  a  leaf  of  monkish  Latin, 
And  taught  by  many  a  clasp  to  join. 
Drew  out  a  dirty  copper  coin. 
Still  as  pale  Midnight  when  she  throws 
On  Heav'n  and  Earth  a  deep  repose. 
Lost  in  a  trance  too  big  to  speak, 
The  synod  ey'd  the  fine  antique ; 
Examined  evVy  poiut  and  part. 
With  all  the  critic  skill  of  art ; 
Rung  it  alternate  on  the  ground 
In  hopes  to  know  it  by  the  sound ; 
Applied  the  tongue's  acuter  sense  ' 
To  taste  its  genuine  excellence. 
And  with  an  animated  gust 
lick'd  up  the  consecrated  rust : 
Nor  yet  content  with  what  the  eye 
By  its  own  sun-beams  could  descry, 
To  ev'ry  comer  of  the  bi^iss 
They  clapp'd  a  microscopic  glass ; 
And  view'd  in  raptures  o'er  and  o'er 
The  ruins  of  the  learned  ore. 

Pythagoras,  the  learned  sage. 
As  you  may  read  m  Pliny's  page, 
'With  much  of  thought,  and  pains,  and  care« 
Found  the  proportions  of  a  square. 
Which  threw  him  in  such  frantic  fits 
As  almost  robb'd  him  of  his  wits, 
And  made  him,  awful  as  his  name  was. 
Run  naked  through  the  streets  of  Santos* 
With  the  same  spirits  doctor  Romans, 
A  keen  civilian  of  the  Commons, 
Fond  as  Pythagoras  to  claim 
The  wreath  of  literary  fame, 
Spmng  in  a  frenzy  from  his  place 
Across  the  table  and  the  mace, 
And  swore  by  Varro's  shade  that  he 
Concriv'd  the  medal  to  a  T. 
"  It  rings,"  sajrs  he,  "  so  pure  and  chaste, 
And  has  so  classical  a  taste, 
Tliat  we  may  fix  its  native  home 
Securely  in  imperial  Rome. 
That  rascal.  Time,  whose  hand  purloins 
From  Sv'ience  half  her  kings  and  coins, 
Has  eat,  you  see,  one  half  the  tail. 
And  hid  the  other  in  a  veil: 
But  if,  through  cankers,  rust,  and  fetters, 
Misshapen  forms,  and  broken  letters. 
The  critic's  eye  may  dare  to  trace 
An  evanescent  name  and  face. 
This  injur'd  medal  will  appear. 
As  mid-day  sunshine,  bright  and  clear. 
The  female  figure  on  a  throne 
Of  rustic  work  in  Tibur*  stone. 
Without  a  sandal,  zone,  or  boddicc, 
Is  Liberty's  immortal  goddess  ; 
Whose  sacred  fingers  seem  to  hold 
I  A  taper  wand,  perhaps  of  gold : 
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Which  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  it 
The  Pileus,  or  Roman  bonnet : 
By  this  the  medallist  would  mean 
To  paint  that  fine  domestic  scene. 
When  the  first  Brutus  nobly  gave 
His  freedom  to  the  worthy  slave." 

Wlien  a  spectator  *a8  f^t  the  jaundicfip 
Each  object,  or  by  sea  or  land,  is 
Discolour'd  by  a  yellow  hue. 
Though  naturally  red  or  blue. 
This  was  the  case  with  'squire  Tlijrnne, 
A  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Who  never  lov*d  to  think  or  speak 
Of  any  thing  bat  ancient  Greek, 
f  n  all  disputes  his  sacred  guide  was 
The  very  venerable  Siiidas ; 
And  though  he  never  deign'd  to  look 
In  Salkeld,  littelton,  or  Coke, 
And  liv*d  a  stranger  to  the  fees 
And  practice  of  the  Common-Pleas ; 
He  studied  with  such  warmth  and  awe. 
The  volumes  of  Athenian  law. 
That  Solon's  self  not  better  knew 
The  legislative  plan  he  drew ; 
Nor  cou*d  Demosthenes  withstand 
The  rhct*ric  of  his  wig  and  baud: 
When,  full  of  zeal  and  Aristotle, 
And  flusterM  by  a  second  bottle. 
He  taught  the  orator  to  speak 
His  periods  in  correcter  Greek. 

"  Methinks,"  quoth  he,  "  this  little  piece 
Is  certainly  a  child  of  Greece : 
Th'  aerugo  has  a  tinge  of  blue 
Exactly  of  the  Attic  hue; 
And,  if  the  taste's  acutcr  feci 
May  3>«lgc  of  medals  as  of  veal, 
I  '11  take  my  oath  the  niouhl  anil  ru.<a 
Are  made  of  Attic  dew  and  dust. 
Critics  may  talk,  and  rav.-,  and  foam. 
Of  Brutiw  .ind  imperial  Rome ; 
But  Tltime,  in  all  her  pomp. and  bliss. 
Ne'er  struck  so  fine  a  coin  as  thi^?. 
Besides,  though  Time,  as  is  his  way. 
Has  eat  th*  inscription  quite  away, 
My  eye  can  trace,  divinely  true, 
In  this  dark  curve  a  little  Mu  : 
And  here,  you  see,  there  seems  to  lie 
The  ruins  of  a  Doric  Xi. 
Perhaps,  as  Athens  thought,  and  writ 
With  all  the  pow'rs  of  style  and  wit. 
The  nymph  upon  a  couch  of  mallows 
Was  meant  to  represent  a  Pallas  j 
And  the  baton  u\xin  the  ore 
Is  but  tliV  olive-branch  she  bore.'* 

He  said— but  Swinton,  full  of  fire, 
AsseAed  that  it  came  from  Tyre: 
A  most  divine  antique  he  thought  it. 
And  with  an  empire  would  have  bought  it. 
He  swore  the  huad  in  full  profile  was 
I-ndoubtedly  the  head  of  Belus; 
And  the  reverse,  though  hid  in  shadr^ 
Appeared  a  young  Sldonian  maid. 
Whose  tresses,  buskins,  shape,  and  mien, 
Mark'd  her  for  Dido  at  sixteen ; 
Perhaps  the  very  year  when  she  was 
"First  married  to  the  rich  Sichaeus. 
Tlie  rod,  as  be  could  make  it  clear, 
Was  nothing  but  a  hunting-spear. 
Which  all  the  Tynan  ladies  bore, 
To  guard  tbem  when  they  chas'd  the  boar. 


A  learned  friend,  he  could  confide  on. 

Who  liv'd  full  thirty  years  at  Sidoo, 

Om!e  bhow'd  him,  midst  the  seals  and  rings 

Of  more  than  thirty  Sjnrian  kings, 

A  dopper  piece,  in  shape  and  size        ^     ^ 

Kxactly  that  before  their  eyes. 

On  which,  in  high  relief,  was  seen 

The  image  of  a  Tynan  queen ; 

Which  made  him  think  tliis  other  dame 

A  true  Phoenician,  and  the  same. 

The  next,  a  critic,  grave  and  big. 
Hid  in  a  most  enormous  wig. 
Who  in  his  manner,  mien,  and  shape  wa« 
A  genuine  son  of  Esculapius, 
Wonder'd  that  men  of  such  discerning 
In  all  th*  abfitmser  parts  of  learning, 
Cou'd  err,  through  want  of  wit  or  grace. 
So  strangely  in  so  plain  a  case. 

"  It  came,"  says  he,  "  or  I  will  be  whipt^ 
From  Memphis  in  the  Lower  F^pt. 
Soon  as  the  Nile's  prolific  flood 
has  fiU'd  the  plains  with  slime  and  mud. 
All  Egypt  in  a  moment  swarms 
With  myriads  of  abortive  worms. 
Whose  appetites  would  soon  devour 
Each  oablMge,  artichoke,  and  flow'r. 
Did  not  some  birds,  with  active  zeal. 
Fat  up  whole  millions  at  a  meal. 
And  check  the  pest  while  yet  the  year 
Is  ripening  into  stalk  and  ear. 
This  blessing,  visibly  divine, 
Is  finely  portray 'd  on  the  coin ; 
For  here  this  line,  so  faint  and  weak, 
U  certainly  a  bill  or  beak ; 
Which  bill,  or  beak,  upon  my  word. 
In  hierogljrj^hics  means  a  bird. 
The  very  bird  whose  num'rous  tribe  is 
1  Mstinguish'd  by  the  name  of  ibis. 
Besides  the  figure  with  the  wand, 
Mark'd  by  a  sistrum  in  her  hand. 
Appears,  the  moment  she  is  seen. 
An  Isis,  Egypt's  boasted  queen. 
Sir,  I  'm  as  sure,  as  if  my  eye 
Had  seen  the  artist  cut  the  die, 
ITiat  these  two  cnrves  which  wave  and  float  thu; 
Are  but  the  tendrils  of  the  lotus. 
Which,  as  Herodotus  has  said, 
Th'  Eg>'ptians  always  eat  for  bread.*' 

He  spoke,  and  heard,  without  a  pause, 
The  rising  murmur  of  applause; 
'Hie  voice  of  admiration  rung 
On  ev'ry  ear  from  evry  tongue : 
Astonish'd  at  the  lucky  hit. 
They  star'd,  they  deify'd  his  wit. 

)Uit  ah  !  what  arts  by  Fate  are  tried 
To  vex  and  humbk-  human  pride  1 
To  pull  down  |}oets  from  Parnassus, 
And  turn  grave  doctors  into  assi-s  ! 
Fi>r  whilst  the  band  their  voices  raise 
To  celebrate  the  sage's  pnuse. 
And  Echo  through  the  house  convey'd 
Their  psans  loud  to  roan  and  maid  ; 
I'om,  a  pert  waiter,  smart  and  clever, 
A  droit  pretence  who  wanted  never. 
Curious  to  see  what  caus'd  this  rout. 
And  what  the  doctors  were  about. 
Slyly  stepp'd  in  to  snufi'the  candles. 
And  ask  whate'er  they  pleas'd  to  want  else. 
Soon  as  the  synod  he  came  near. 
Loud  dissonance  assaiPd  his  ear^ 
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9trmog9  mingled  wonwdB,  ip  pompous  style, 
Orbb,  Hms,  LotiM,Nile; 
And  ■oon  in  Romans'  hand  be  spies 
IW  ooin,  the  cause  of  all  their  noise. 
Qoick  to  his  side  he  flies  amain, 
And  peeps,  and  snu^  and  peeps  again. 
AaA  thongh  antiques  he  had  no  skill  in. 
He  knew  a  sixpence  from  a  shilling; 
Andy  spite  of  rust  or  rub,  cou*d  trace 
Ob  humble  brass  Britannia*s  face. 
Soon  bar  fair  image  he  descries, 
And,  big  with  laughter  and  surprise. 
Be  burst — "  And  is  this  group  of  learning 
So  short  of  sense  and  plain  discerning, 
Tliat  a  mere  halfpenny  can  be 
To  them  a  curiosity  ? 


If  this  is  your  best  proof  of  science,  ^ 

With  wisdom  Tom  claims  no  alliance ; 
CV)ntent  with  Nature^s  artless  knowledge, 
He  scorns  alike  both  school  and  college." 

More  had  be  said — but,  1o !  around 
A  storm  in  ev'ry  face  he  found : 
On  Romans'  brow  black  thunders  hung. 
And  whirlwinds  rush'd  from  Swinton's  tongue; 
Thynne  lightning  flash'd  from  cv*ry  pore. 
And  Reason's  Toico  was  heard  no  more. 

The  tempest  ey'd,  Tom  speeds  bis  flight. 
And,  sneering,  bids  *em  all  good  night ; 
Convinced  that  Pedantry's  allies 
May  be  too  learned  to  be  wise. 
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LIFE  OF  CHURCHILL, 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS, 


Chables  Churchill  was  bom  in  Vine  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evan^ 
;dist,  Westminster,  some  time  in  February  1731.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
anate  and  lectnrer  of  that  parish,  and  rector  of  Rainham,  near  Grays  in  Essex'.  He 
ihced  his  son,  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  at  Westminster  school,  which  was  then 
aperintended  by  Dr.  Nichob  and  Dr.  Pierson  Uoyd.  His  proficiency  at  school, 
ilthoogh  not  inconsiderable,  was  less  remarkable  than  his  irregularities.  On  entering 
lis  nineteenth  year,  he  applied  for  matriculation  at  tlie  university  of  Oxford,  where,  it  is 
eported  by  some,  he  was  rqyected  on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  tlie  learned  languages, 
lid  by  otliers,  that  he  was  hurt  at  the  trifling  and  childish  questions  put  to  him,  and 
■sweied  the  examiner  with  a  contempt  which  was  mistaken  for  Jguorance.  It  Is  not 
ity  to  secondk  these  accounts,  and  perhaps  not  of  great  importance.  The  examiua- 
ioiis  at  that  time  were  not  very  strict,  for  Gibbon  was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College 
vith  pfobaMy  less  ckssioal  knowledge  than  Churchill,  and  would  not  have  thought  his 
nuunination  trifling,  if  be  had  been  unable  to  answer  it.  Churchill,  however,  was  af^err 
lanb  adndtted  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  immediately  returned  to  London, 
nd  never  visited  tbe  university  any  more. 

The  reason  of  his  abandoniig  the  university,  may  have  been  an  attachment  which  he 
fiMmed  while  at  Westminster  school,  and  which  ended  in  a  clandestine  marriage  at  the 
Fket.  This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  his  father's  hopes ;  but  he  wisely  became 
reooDciled  to  what  was  unavoidable,  and  cntertamed  tlie  young  couple  in  his  house 
about  a  year,  during  which  his  son's  conduct  was  hreproachable.  In  173 1»  he  retired 
to  Sunderland  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  applied  himself  to  such  studies  as 
migbt  qualify  him  for  the  church.  Why  he  could  not  have  done  this  under  the  eye  af 
fa  father,  we  know  not ;  but  at  the  customary  age,  he  received  deacon's  orders  at  tht 
bods  of  Dr.  Willes,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils,  and  in  1756  was  ordained  priest  by 
Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London. 

He  exerd&ed  hb  clerical  fimctions  at  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Rainham,  his 
&lLtr « lining,  but  in  what  manner,  or  with  what  dispkiy  of  abilities,  is  not  remembered. 
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A  stoiy  was  current  some  time  after  his  deatli  that  he  received  a  curacy  of  SO/,  a  year 
in  Wales,  and  kept  a  public  house,  to  supply  his  deficiences,  but  for  tliis  there  appearr 
to  have  been  uo  other  foimdation  than  what  the  irregularities  of  his  more  advanced  life 
supplied.  So  regardless  was  he  of  character,  that  his  enemies  found  ready  credit  for 
any  fiction  at  his  expense. 

While  at  Raiiiliam,  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  his  family,  by  teaching  the  youth  of 
the  neighbourhood,  an  occupation  which  necessity  rendered  eligible,  and  habit  might 
have  made  pleasing,  but  in  1758  his  father's  death  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to 
liim  in  tlie  metropolis,  where  he  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship 
of  St.  John's.  For  some  time  he  performed  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  external  de- 
cency at  least,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  instruction  of  some  pupils  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  was  also  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  a  ladies'  boarding  school. 

He  was  m  his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  began  to  relax  from  the  obligations  of 
virtue,  and  more  openly  to  enter  into  those  dissipations  which,  wliile  they  ruined  his  cha- 
racter and  impaired  his  health,  were,  not  indirectly,  the  precursors  to  his  celebrity  in 
public  life.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of  pleasure,  a  constant  attender  at  the  theatres, 
and  the  associate  of  men  who  united  wit  and  profligacy,  and  qualified  themselves  for 
moral  teachers  by  practising  the  vices  they  censured  in  others.  Lloyd,  the  poet,  had 
been  one  of  his  school-fellows  at  Westminster,  and  their  intimacy,  renewed  afresh,  became 
now  a  close  |)artnership  in  debt  and  dissipation.  In  one  respect  tliis  proved  beneficial  to 
Churchill.  Dr.  Lloyd,  his  companion's  father,  persuaded  Churchill's  creditors  to  accept 
of  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  to  grant  releases ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  tliat  ChurchOl,  a^  soon  as  he  had  acquired  money  by 
hb  publications,  voluntarily  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  origiual  debts. 

At  what  period  he  made  the  first  experiment  of  his  poetical  talents  is  not  known.  He 
had,  in  coiyunction  with  Lloyd,  the  care  of  the  poetical  department  in  The  Library,  a 
kind  of  magazine  of  wliich  Dr.  Kippb  was  editor,  and  he  probably  wrote,  as  Lloyd  cer- 
tainly did,  some  small  pieces  in  that  work,  but  they  carmot  now  be  distinguished.  About 
the  year  1759  or  176O,  he  wrote  a  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  The  Bard,  which  was 
rejected  by  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  perha|>s  justly,  as  the  author  did  not  publish  it 
afterwards,  when  it  might  have  had  the  protection  of  his  name.  He  wrote  also  Hie 
Conclave,  a  satire  levelled  at  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  which  his  friends  |h«- 
vailed  upon  him  to  suppress.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  first  two  productions,  bis  con- 
stant attendance  at  tlie  theatres  suggested  a  third,  levelled  at  a  class  of  men  who  seldom 
have  the  means  of  public  resentment.  This  was  his  celebrated  Rosciad,  in  which  the 
professional  characters  of  tlie  performers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Coveut  Garden  theatres 
were  examined  with  a  severity,  yet  with  an  acuteness  of  criticism,  and  easy  flow  of  hu- 
mour and  sarcasm,  wliich  rendered  what  he  probably  considered  as  a  temporary  trifle, 
a  publication  of  uncommon  popularity.  He  had,  however,  so  little  encouragement  in 
bringing  this  poem  forward,  that  five  guineas  were  refused  as  the  price  he  valued  it  at ; 
a  nd  he  printed  it  at,  his  own  risk  when  he  had  scarcely  ready  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  advertisements.  It  was  published  in  March  1761,  and  its  sale  exceeded 
all  expectation. 

His  name  did  not  appear  to  the  first  edition,  and  Uoyd  having  not  long  before  pub- 
lished The  Actor,  a  poem  on  the  same  snbject,  if  not  with  the  «ame  intentions,  the 
Rosciad  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  writer,  while,  by 
others,  it  was  attributed  to  those  confederate  wits,  Colman  and  Thornton.    Churchill, 
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lowever,  soon  avowed  a  poem  which  promised  so  much  fame  and  profit,  and  as  it  had 
ben  not  only  severely  handled  in  the  Critical  Review,  but  positively  attributed  to  ano- 
ther pen,  he  published  The  Apology,  addressed  to  the  CriticrJ  Reviewers,  1761.  In 
this  he  retaliated  with  that  bitterness  of  j^rsonal  satire  wliich  he  displayed  with  addi- 
dooal  malignity  m  his  subsequent  productions. 

The  success  of  The  Rosciad  and  of  The  A])ology,  ojiencd  new  prospects  to  tlicir 
nthor.  He  saw,  in  hb  genius,  a  source  of  plentiful  cmoluinont,  but  mifortunately  also 
he  cmitemplated  it  as  an  object  of  terrour,  which  might  l>o  inipioyed  against  the  friends 
of  virtue  with  whom  he  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  keop  any  terms.  While  in- 
nlling  public  decency  by  the  grossest  immorality,  he  aimed  IiLs  vengeance  on  those  who 
xusured  him,  with  a  q)rightliness  of  malignity  and  force  of  ridicule  which  he  deemed 
nesistible.  His  conduct,  as  a  clergyman,  had  long  shockeil  his  parishioners,  and  in- 
urred  at  length  the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Pearce,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  who  remon- 
trated  as  became  his  station.  But  Churchill  was  now  too  far  gone  in  profligacy,  and 
»eing,  as  his  friends  have  been  pleased  to  say,  too  honost  to  dissemble,  he  resigned  his 
uncy  and  lectureship',  and  with  this  acknowledged  sacrifice  to  depravity,  threw  off  all 
be  external  restramts  which  his  former  character  might  be  thought  to  impose.  That 
is  contempt  for  the  clerical  dress  might  be  more  notorious,  he  w  as  seen  at  all  public 
>laoes,  habited  in  a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  gold  laced  wabtcoat,  a  gold  lared 
lat,  and  ruffles.  It  is  singular  that  one  who  knew  satire  so  weU,  should  have  thus  iu- 
ronsdously  stript  himself  of  a  dress  he  was  no  longer  worthy  to  wear,  and  put  on  one 
vhich  maile  himself  ridiculous. 

In  February  1761,  a  separation  took  place  between  him  andjib  wife,  whose  im- 
>rudence  is  said  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  own  K  But  from  a  licentious  passage  hi  oue 
yf  hb  letters  to  Wilkes,  it  ap|)ears  that  he  was  tired  of  her  person,  and  probably  ncg- 
ected  her  in  pursuit  of  vagrant  amours.  As  his  conduct  in  this  and  other  matters  was 
00  notorious  to  pass  without  animadversion,  he  endeavoure<i  to  vindicate  it  in  a  poem, 
mtitled  Night,  addressed  to  hb  wretched  partner  Lloyd.  The  poetical  beauties  of  this 
[Hiem,  which  are  very  strikmg,  can  never  atone  for  tlie  absurdity  as  well  as  humorality 
>fhb  main  argument,  that  avowed  vice  b  more  harmless  than  concealed,  and  did  not 
prevent  hb  readers  from  perceiving,  that  he  who  maintains  it,  must  have  lost  shau;e  as 
veil  as  virtue. 

Hu  next  publication  was  The  Ghost,  176^,  extended,  at  irregular  intervab,  to  four 
books.  Thb  was  founded  on  the  well-known  imposture  of  a  ghost  having  disturbed  a 
family  in  Cock  Lane ;  but  our  poet  contrived  to  render  it  the  vehicle  of  many  diarac- 
terbtic  sketches,  and  desultory  thoughts  on  various  subjects  unconnected  with  its  title. 
About  thb  time  he  appears  to  have  formed  a  connection  with  the  celebrated  John 
Wilkes,  an  impostor  of  more  mgenuity,  who  encouraged  him  to  add  faction  to  pro- 
fligacy, and  increase  the  number  of  lib  enemies  by  reviling  every  person  of  rank  or  dis- 
tinction with  whom  Wilkes  chose  to  be  at  variance.  lib  pen  b  said  to  have  been  also 
employed  m  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  and  The  Prophecy  of  Fanune.  Churchill's  next 
production  was  originally  sketched  in  prose  for  tliat  paper.  Wliat  other  contribu- 
tions he  made  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  hb  satirical 

'  Sec  a  letter  from  him  on  this  subject,  in  the  GontIeman*s  Magazine,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  471.     C 

>  This  has  been  denied.    She  sur>-iTed  him,  however,  and  he  bequeathed  to  her  an  annuity  of  60/.  $. 

7CW.  a 
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talent  would  fli  submit  to  the  tameness  of  prose,  nor  indeed  was  such  an  cmployiiieiit 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Tlie  Rosciad  and  The  Apology.  Wilkes  suggested  The  Pn>- 
phecy  of  Famine,  as  a  more  suitable  vehicle  for  the  bitterness  of  national  scnrrilityy  and 
be  was  not  mistaken. 

The  Epistle  to  Hogartli,  which  followed,  was  occa»oned  by  that  artistVliaving  taken 
some  liberties,  in  his  political  engravings,  witli  the  characters  of  the  earls  Temple  and 
Chatham.  The  only  revenge  he  took  was  a  paltry  print  representing  Churchill  as  a 
Russian  bear,  but  whetlicr  this  preceded  or  followed  the  Epistle  is  not  qoite  clear.  Tlie 
parties  had  been  once  intimate,  and  Churchill  paid  due  reverence  to  the  talents  of 
Hogarth,  but  in  his  present  humour  he  stuck  at  uothing  which  could  vex  and  irritate. 
Hogarth  died  soon  after,  and  some  of  ChurchiU's  friends  asserted,  with  malicious  satis- 
faction, tliat  the  poem  had  accelerated  tiiat  event.  Mr.  Nidiok,  in  hb  copious  life  of  ■ 
Hogarth,  starts  some  reasonable  doubts  on  this  subject. 

In  176*3,  Churchill  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman^  in  West^ 
minster,  and  prevailed  with  her  to  live  with  him,  but  within  a  fortnight  his  passion  was 
satiated,  and  slie  had  leisure  to  repent.  Her  father  received  her  back,  and  she  might 
probably  have  been  reformed,  had  slie  not  been  insulted  by  a  sister,  and  her  situatioo 
rendered  so  disagreeable  that  she  preferred  the  cum|)any  of  her  seducer.  ChurdiiD 
thought  himself  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  receive  her,  and  perpetuate  her 
wretchedness  by  a  more  lengthened  connection.  While  this  afiair  was  the  general  sub- 
ject of  public  indignation,  he  wrote  The  Conference,  in  which  he  assumes  the  language 
of  re|>entunce  and  atoiicmcxiL  \tilh  bucb  pctihetic  etfect,  that  every  reader  must  hope  he 
was  sincere.  ^ 

Tlie  duel  which  took  place  between  ^\llkes  and  IMartin  gave  rise  to  The  Duellisf, 
1763,  which  he  extended  to  three  books,  and  diversified,  as  usual,  by  much  personal 
satire.  In  Tiic  Author,  published  about  tlie  end  of  the  saiue  year,  he  fray^  more  general 
satisfaction,  as  tJie  to[)ics  were  of  a  more  general  nature.  His  first  publication  in  1764 
was  Gothiim,  which,  without  a  definite  object,  or  much  connection  of  parts,  contains  maay 
passages  of  sterling  merit.  Tlic  Candidate  was  written  soon  aAer,  to  expose  lord  Sand- 
wich,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  lordship's  deficiencies  in  moral  conduct  were  perhaps  no  unfair  objects  for  satire, 
but  this  from  the  pen  of  a  man  now  debilitated  by  habitual  excess,  served  only  to  prove 
that  Churchill  was  a  proiligale  in  contempt  of  knowledge  and  reason. 

The  Farewell,  The  Times,  and  Inde}>endence  were  hasty  compositions  that  added  little 
to  his  fame,  and,  except  perhaps  The  Times,  announced  the  dechne  of  his  powcis. 
Independence  appeared  in  September,  17^4,  and  was  the  last  of  his  productions  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime.  The  Journey  and  The  Fragment  of  a  Dedication  to  Dr.  Wa^ 
burton  were  brought  to  light  by  his  friends  soon  after  his  deatli. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  October,  17^4,  he  accom|)aiued  Humplu^y  Cotes,  one  of  Wilkes's 
dupes,  to  visit  tlib  patriot  in  his  voluntary  exile  m  France.  The  party  met  at  Boulogne, 
where  Churchill,  immediately  on  liis  arrival,  was  attacked  by  a  miliary  fever,  which  ter- 
minated his  hfe,  Nov.  4,  in  the  tlikty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  reported,  tliat  his 
last  words  were,  '*  What  a  fool  have  I  been  \"  but  Wilkes,  who  was  present,  thouglit  it 

♦  Of  a  celebrated  statuary,  saj's  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  knighted  by  his  majesty  some  years  before, 
^[r.  Cole  adds  the  name,  but  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  «  spinster*  mentiousd  in  Churcbjirs  wjj],  and  wha 
was,  if  I  am  not  nitftakeo,  the  lady  he  seduced.    C\ 
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ly  on  aD  occasioDS  to  contradict  tliis.  He  considered  it  as  a  calumny  on  a  man 
'^  firmness  of  philosopliy,"  he  gravely  informs  us,  *^  shone  in  full  lustre  during 
ole  time  of  his  very  severe  illness/^ 

body  was  brought  from  Boulogne  for  interment  at  Dover,  where  it  was  deposited 
>ld  church-yard^  fonnerly  belonging  to  llie  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin.  A 
ras  afterwards  placed  on  his  grave,  on  wliich  are  inscribed  his  age,  the  time  of 
thy  and  this  line  from  his  works: 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyM,  here  Qiurchill  lies. 

Jie  nature  of  his  hfc  and  its  enjoyments,  enough  lias  been  said.  He  Icfl  two 
Charles  and  John,  the  charge  of  whose  educatiou  was  generously  undcrtuken  by 
bard  Jebb,  but  they  soon  died,  like  their  father,  victims  to  imprudence  and  m- 


year  after  his  death,  a  volume  of  sermons  was  published,  wliich  he  is  said  to. 
tepareil  for  the  press,  but  this  seems  wholly  improbable.  They  bear  no  marks 
composition ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by  tlie  editor  of  the  Biograpliia,  that 
ere  some  of  liis  fathers,  whidi  he  had  copied  for  liis  own  use.  Churcliill  was  not 
crite,  and  would  not  have  published  sermons  for  a  serious  puq)ose,  nor  could  he 
pted  by  necessity  to  avail  himself  of  public  curiosity.  His  poetry  supplied  all  his 
and,  if  we  may  credit  Ills  will,  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
merit  of  Churchill,  as  a  poet,  has  but  lately  been  appreciated  with  impartiality. 

his  life,  hb  works  were  popular  beyond  ail  comjietition.  While  he  continued  to 
that  species  of  entertainment  which  is  more  generally  gratifying  tlian  a  good 
in  conceive,  or  a  bad  one  will  acknowledge,  he  was  more  eagerly  and  more  fre« 
f  read  tlian  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Dr.  Wartou  seems  to  complain  that  there 
ime  when  Churchill  was  more  in  vogue  than  Gray.  This  b  not  wonderful ;  a 
d  satirist  is  sure  to  engross  pubhc  attention,  and  as  a  supporter  of  factious  defa* 
,  Churchill  was  admirably  suited  to  tlie  time  iu  which  he  lived.  But  if  liis  poems 
jpular  witli  those  who  love  to  see  worth  depreciated  and  dbtinctions  levelled^ 
e  vulgar,  the  envious,  anil  tlie  malignant ;  they  were  no  less  held  in  abhorrence 
e  who  were  as  much  hurt  at  tlic  prostitution  as  charmed  by  the  excellence  of  his 

and  who  were  afraid  to  praise  hb  genius,  lest  th-  y  should  propagate  his  writings^ 
en,  therefore,  made  so  much  noise  durh.g  their  lives,  or  so  Uttle  after  their  deaths. 
Iners  in  vice  and  faction  shrunk  from  the  task  of  ])erpetuating  hb  memory,  either 
ic  fear  of  an  alliance  with  a  character  so  <'?)Tioxious  as  to  injure  their  party,  or 
le  neglect  with  which  bad  men  usually  treat  their  associates  when  they  can  be  no 
useful.  Lloyd,  to  whom  he  had  been  more  kind  than  Colman  or  Thornton,  did 
rive  him  above  a  month.  Colman  and  Thoniton  preserved  a  cautious  silence 
I  man  whom  to  praise  was  to  engage  with  the  many  enemies  he  had  created ;  and 

to  whom  lie  bequeathed  the  editorship  and  illustration  of  his  poems  by  notes^ 
fleeted  the  task,  until  he  had  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  niamcuvres,  became 
i  of  tlie  agents  who  had  supported  him,  and  letl  hb  poorer  partizans  to  shift  for 
ves.  Even  when  Dr.  Kippis  applied  to  him  for  such  iiifonnation  as  might  supply 
f  Churchill  for  the  Riogntphia,  he  seemed  umviUiug  or  unable  to  contribute 
and  a  compansou  of  that  life  with  the  scattered  accounts  previously  published^ 
ivince  the  reader  that  Dr.  Kippis,  who  was  a  good  natured  and  agratefnl  man, 
.  him  for  more  asMstancc  than  he  received. 
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While  the  friends  of  Churchill  were  thus  urgent  of  his  fame,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  enemies  would  be  veiy  eager  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  man  by 
whom  they  liad  suffered  so  severely.  Perhaps  no  writer  ever  made  so  many  enemies, 
or  carried  his  hostilities  mto  so  many  quarters,  without  provocation.  If  we  except  tbe 
case  of  Hogarth,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  attacked  the  character  of  one  iudividual 
who  ever  did  him  an  injuiy,  or  stood  in  his  way.  Such  wantonness  of  detraction  must 
have  naturally  led  to  a  general  wish  tliat  hb  name  and  woiks  might  ]}c  speedily  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

The  time,  however,  is  now  come,  when,  although  his  character  cannot  be  rescued 
from  the  contempt  into  which  it  fell,  his  writings  may  be  read  with  more  calmness,  and 
his  rank  as  a  |)oet  assigned  with  the  regards  due  to  real  genius,  however  misapi^iod. 
If  those  })assa<;es  in  wliich  his  genius  shines  most  conspicuously  were  to  be  selected  irom 
the  mass  of  defamation  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  he  might,  I  think,  be  allowed  to 
approach  to  Po|)e  in  every  thing  but  correctness,  and  even  of  his^ailure  in  this  respect, 
it  may  be  justly  said  that  he  evinces  carelessness  rather  tlian  want  of  taste.  But  be 
despised  regularity  in  every  thing ;  and  whatever  was  within  rules,  bore  an  air  of  restraint 
to  which  his  proud  s]Mrit  could  not  submit  From  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  as  well 
as  of  his  friends,  it  appears  that  he  thought  so  meanly  of  Pope  as  to  suppose  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  excel  him.  Dr^deu  was  his  acknowledged  model,  and  he  leA  inequa- 
lities  in  his  writings  that  he  might  resemble  Dry  den,  and  shun  Pope's  **  unvaried 
excellence." 

Such  caprice  is  unaccoimtable,  but  it  b  certain  that  Churchill  |)ersisted  iu  despiang 
that  correctness  which  he  might  have  attained  with  very  little  care.  The  opinion  of 
Co\i'per  upon  this  subject  is  to<»  valuable  to  be  omittc^l.  Churchill  "  is  a  careless  writer 
for  tlie  most  part,  but  where  hhall  we  find  in  any  of  those  authors,  who  finish  their 
works  with  the  exactness  of  a  Flemish  pencil,  those  bold  and  daring  strokes  of  fancy, 
those  numbers  so  hazardously  ventured  upon,  and  so  happily  finished,  the  matter  so 
compressed,  and  yet  so  clear,  and  the  colouring  so  sparingly  laid  on,  and  yet  with  such 
a  beautiful  effect  ?  In  short  it  is  not  his  least  praise,  tiiat  he  is  never  guilty  of  those 
faults  as  a  writer  whicli  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  others.  A  proof  that  he  did  not  judge 
by  a  borrowed  standard,  or  from  rules  laid  down  by  critics,  but  that  he  was  qualified 
to  do  it  by  his  own  native  powers,  and  his  great  superiority  of  genius '." 

The  superiority  of  his  genius,  indeed,  is  so  obvious  from  even  a  slight  perusal  of  his 
works,  that  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  his  subjects  were  temfK^rary,  and  his  manner 
irritatmg,  and  that  he  should  have  givtn  to  party  and  to  passion  what  might  have  so 
boldly  chastised  vice,  promoted  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  advanced  the  honours  of 
poetry.  His  fertility  was  a8tonishinj»,  lor  the  whole  of  his  poems  were  designed  and 
finished  within  the  short  space  of  tliree  years  and  a  half.  Whatever  he  undertook  be 
accomplished  with  rapidity,  although  5uc!i  wiis  the  redundancy  of  his  iiuaguiation,  and 
such  the  facility  witli  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  to  })a|>er,  that  he  has  not  aliiavs 
executed  what  he  began,  ami  perhaps  delights  too  much  in  excursions  from  his  princi|jKal 

'  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowpor,  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  five,  r di^.  Cowpcr  had  been  the  associate  of  Colman  and 
Tliornton,  and  wrote  a  fevv  papers  in  the  Connoisseur.  ^\lleLher  he  was  equally  intimate  with  Churchill 
docs  not  appear,  but  he  was  amon?  the  tlr^t  to  revive  the  mrraory  of  his  talents  by  some  beautiful 
Ifnes  in  his  Table  Talk,  which  are  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  Chun^hill's  p<K>ms.  lietween  Cowjier  and 
Cliurchill,  in  ]X)int  of  moral  character,  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  supjx^se  there 
^uld  ever  have  been  any  cordiality.     C. 
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ct  OrUus^  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,  which  for  origmal,  creative  power,  I  should 
dined  to  prefer  to  all  his  other  writings^  appears  to  be  a  striking  example.  It  con- 
of  a  long  introduction  which  might  suit  any  other  subject,  and  detached  ports 
1  hmve  no  natural  connection,  and  of  which  the  order  might  be  changed  without 

it  it  b  unnecessaiy  to  make  a  parade  of  criticism  by  pointing  out  the  individual 
ties  that  present  themselves  in  all  his  writings,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Rosciad, 
It  seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  more  to  its  subject,  and  the  clamour  of  the 
tn  and  their  friends,  than  to  its  poetry.  In  his  other  works,  there  arc  few  of  the 
itial  qualities  of  a  poet  which  he  has  not  so  frequently  exemplified,  as  to  induce 
r  reader  to  believe  that  with  care,  leisure,  and  a  happier  disposition  of  mind,  he 
t  have  executed  works  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  unmixed  and  uninterrupted 
.  He  has  fully  proved  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  the  higher  species  of  poetry : 
18  given  specimens  of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  **  the  two  chief  nerves  of  all 
ine  poesy."  In  personification  he  is  peculiarly  happy,  and  sometimes  displays  the 
Bmcy  of  Spenser,  united  with  great  strength  of  colouring  and  force  of  expression. 
Mirsts  of  indignation  are  wonderfully  eloquent,  and  with  a  love  of  virtue,  he  might 
been  her  irresistible  advocate,  and  the  first  of  ethic  writers.  Where  he  does  put 
le  character  of  a  moral  satirist,  he  is  perhaps  inferior  to  none  of  tlie  moderns,  and 
Bodems  certainly  excel  the  ancients  m  tbis  species  of  poetry.  But  unfortunately 
enius  was  biassed  by  personal  animosity,  and  where  he  surpasses  all  other  writers, 
in  the  keenness,  not  of  legitimate  satire,  but  of  defamation.  His  object  is  not  to 
m,  but  to  revenge,  and  that  the  greatness  of  his  revenge  may  be  justified,  he 
gerates  the  offences  of  his  objects  beyond  all  bounds  of  truth  and  decency. 

From  Hell  itself  his  characters  he  drew, 

And  christen'd  them  by  every  name  he  knew  *. 

some  cases,  the  poet  may  be  considered  separate  from  the  man,  and  indeed  of 
f  enunent  poets  we  know  too  fittle  to  be  able  to  determine  what  influence  their 
icter  had  on  their  writings.  But  Churcliiil*s  productions  are  so  connected  with  his 
alent  and  irregular  life,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  brought  in  contact  He 
lently  alludes  to  his  character  and  situation,  and  takes  every  opportunity  to  vindicate 
:  seem  to  redound  most  to  his  discredit,  his  vices  and  his  associates :  and  as  hia 
LS  will  probably  long  be  read,  with  admiration  as  works  of  genius,  or  from  curiosity 
ccimens  of  obloquy,  -it  b  necessary  to  be  told  that  he  had  very  little  veneration 
ruth,  that  he  drew  liis  characters  in  extra\'agant  disproportion,  and  tliat  he  was 
rdless  of  any  means  by  which  he  could  bring  temporary  or  lasting  disgrace  on  the 
)ns,  whom  either  faction  or  revenge  made  him  consider  as  enemies^. 

'ragment,  by  W.  Whitehead,  in  Mason's  Life  of  that  poet.  A  few  lines  from  the  same  pen  are 
;ed  to  the  present  edition.     C 

Ir.  Tooke,  of  Gray's  Inn,  lately  published  an  edition  of  Churchill's  works,  illustrated  by  much 
mporary  history.  I  owe  some  particulars  of  CliurchiU's  life  to  the  well-written  momoin  prefixed 
■  work.     C, 
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BY  WAL  COWPER,  ESQ. 

CoFTEMPOiAftTCs  all  soTpasB^d,  see  one : 
Short  his  career,  indeed,  but  ably  run : 
CuuxcniLL :  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consum'd  his  idle  hours : 
And  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own. 
lifted,  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 
He  laid  his  headin  Uixury's  soft  lap. 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
*Twas  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly  and  slovenly,  and  bold  and  coarse. 
Too  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  force. 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 
Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit. 
He  struck  his  \yx9  in  such  a  careless  mood. 
And  so  disdain*d  the  rules  he  understood. 
The  laurel  secm'd  to  wait  on  his  comtnand. 
He  snatch'd  it  rudely' from  the  Muse*s  hand. 


BY  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,  ESa 

That  I  'm  his  fbc,  ev'n  Churchill  can*t  pretrud. 

But— thank  my  stars — ^he  proves  I  am  no  friend : 

Yet,  Churchill,  could  an  honest  wish  succeed, 

I  'd  prove  m3rself  to  thee  a  friend  indeed : 

For  had  I  power  like  that  which  bends  the  spheres 

To  music  never  heard  by  mortal  ears, 

^liere,  in  his  system,  sits  the  central  Sun, 

And  drascs  reluctant  planets  into  tune. 

So  would  I  bridle  thy  eccentric  soul. 

In  Reason's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll : 

Spite  of  thyself,  would  make  thy  rancour  cease. 

Preserve  thy  present  fame  and  future  peace. 

And  teach  thy  Muse  no  vulgar  place  to  find 

In  the  full  moral  chorus  of  mankind. 
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TS  deceasM,  each  high  aspiring  play  V 
'd  all  his  iDt'rest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
I'd  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage ; 
reh  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
>  court  the  favour  of  his  friends  ; 
sake  tells  undeserved  mishaps, 
applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps, 
victorious  chiefs  of  ancient  Rome, 
i  mob,  a  suppliant's  form  assume, 
IS  strain  fight  o'er  th'  extinguished  war, 
where  honour  bled  in  ev'ry  scar, 
agh  bare  merit  might  in  Home  appear 
^est  plea  for  favour,  'tis  not  here; 
)ur  judgment  in  another  way ; 
will  best  succeed,  who  best  can  pay  : 
0  would  gain  the  voCes  of  British  tribes, 
to  force  of  merit,  force  of  bribes. 
m  an  actor  give  ?  In  ev'ry  age 
been  nidely  banish'd  from  the  stage; 
themselves,  to  grief  of  evVy  play*r, 
often  as  their  image  there : 
'^  like  candidate  for  other  seat, 
of  wine,  and.  mountains  raise  of  meat, 
y  eould  bribe  you  with  the  worid  as  soon, 
St  beef,  they  only  know  the  tune: 
hey  have  they  give ;  could  Clive  do  more, 
*  each  million  he  had  brought  home  four  ? 
:eeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair, 
the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there; 
eld,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
vbo  laughter  love,  instead  of  meat ; 
)ld  House,  for  even  Foole  will  be, 
oeit,  an  actor,  bribes  with  tea ; 
Ik'mson  at  second-hand  receives, 
!  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 
D  divided,  each  runs  sev'ral  ways, 
,  humour,  int'rest,  party  sways. 
iV. 


Things  of  no  moment,  colonr  of  the  haii; 
Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  or  fjiii; 
A  dress  well  chosen,  or  a  patch  misplac'd. 
Conciliate  favour,  or  create  distaste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laughter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises— he's  so  droll. 
Kmbox*d^  the  ladies  must  have  something  smarL 
Palmer  !  Oh  !  Palmer  tops  the  janty  part. 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eyes,       ^ 
Looks  up,  and  vows  that  Barry's  out  of  size ; 
Whilst  to  six  feet  the  vigorous  stripling  grown. 
Declares  that  Garrick  is  another  Coan '. 

When  place  of  judgment  is  by  whim  supply'd. 
And  our  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride ; 
When,  in  discoursing  on  each  mimic  elf. 
We  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  self ; 
All  must  meet  friends,  and  Ackman  bids  as  fa'r 
In  such  a  court,  as  Garrick,  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 
By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  be  tr3-M  ^ 
But  this  their  s(|uabble!;  did  afresh  renew. 
Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial: — Who? 

For  Johnson  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fcar'd. 
Would  be  too  grave ;  and  Sterne  too  gay  aitp.ar'de 
Others  for  Francklin  voted ;  but  'twas  knowu. 
He  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own: 
For  Colman  many,  but  tiie  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  Age  found  out  that  he  was  A.uiing:  ^ 
For  Murphy  some  few  fA^fring  wits  declard. 
Whilst  Folly  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  Wisdom  siar'd. 

To  mischief  train'd,  e'en  from  his  mother^  «omb. 
Grown  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhoiMl  <>  bloom. 
Adopting  arts,  by  which  gay  villains  rise, 
And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  despise; 
Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud, 
Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud  ; 
A  pert,  prim,  prater  of  the  northern  race, 
Guilt  in  bis  ht^rt,  and  famine  in  his  face. 
Stood  forth ; — and  thrice  he  wav'd  his  lily  hand^ivr 
And  thrice  he  twirl'd  his  tye— thrice  strok'd  his  band-^ 


■  Joha  Coan.  a  dwarf,  who  died  io  17C4.    G 
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"  AtFronil>hli>'sral!,"(t^'**'^^^  uilli  traitorous  aim 
Men,  vo-i.l  of  fu'th,  usurp  I':iitir.spacr*:(l  mine) 
"  At  Frif*ii(lshipV  rull  I  f'.'inr,  by  Murphy  >cnt, 
Who  thus  by  iu«  (/.;•< /n?,f,  Ij!.^  ii;icnt. 
But  \c<i,  tranffd'iW,  \\w  spiril  shcMild  hi*  lost, 
That  spirit  which  in  *.r»nins  *'f  ihtt'iic  ii>>t, 
IVuiuct^s  about,  nu'l  llits  like  bnJjltd  brer, 
la  h:*'  own  wonls  Ms  own  intent :on>i  hear. 

"  Thank"  ^n  my  frini(Js. — I  iur.  to  v. ic  fortunes  born, 
No  ivhcs  <if  fur  t!u'^^  >hou"«ic:s  nii;st  adorn. 
Vain  your  applause,  no  riid  fmrn  thence  I  draw; 
Vain  all  mv  wit,  for  wliat  is  nit  in  law  ? 
Twice  (cursM  rcmfnibran'  e ! )  t.wicci  I  >tn)ve  to  ^in 
Ailmittajjco  'nvm^.-^t  the  law-instructrd  train, 
Who,  in  the  Temjilr  and  (iray's  Inn,  prepare 
For  clients'  wret<»lu*d  foet  the  loj^al  snare; 
Dimd  to  tluisc  arts,  wlileh  jw/i^ih  and  refnie, 
J)eaf  U>  all  worth,  because  that  worth  was  ;«'"»<•, 
Twice  di<l  tJiose  blockheads  startle  at  my  name, 
And  foul  rejection  ^'avo  me  up  to  shame. 
To  laws  and  lawy«-r*?  then  I  had  adieu. 
And  ])laus  of  far  more  lib'ral  note  pur>ue. 
Who  will  may  l)e  a  judji*,- — n>y  kindlipfc  bn^ast 
Burns  for  that  chair  wliich  Koscius  once  fKiss«.*!4s*d. 
Here  pivc  your  xotca,  your  int'rc-t  here  exert, 
And  let  suci^css  for  once  attend  desert." 

With  sleek  appearance,  an<l  with  amblinj  pace. 
And,  type  of  vacant  head,  with  vacant  face, 
The  Proteus  Hill  pet  in  h.is  modest  plea, — 
"  Let  Favour  speak  for  (Jtheis,  Worth  for  me." — 
For  who,  like  him,  his  vp.ricus  p«)Aers  could  call 
Into  so  many  shapes;,  and  shine  in  all? 
W[\Q  coiild  80  nobly  ^ace  the  motley  list, 
Actor  y  in:  pec  tor  f  doctor^  hotam-t  ? 
Knows  auy  one  so  well — sure  no  one  knows.— 
At  once  to  pln*i,  Jiraciifje,  coui]\.un(1,  comh:sc  f 
Who  can— IiiitWo<Kl  ward  ounc, — Hill  slipp'd  away, 
MeltiniC,  lilTc  iih')st>,  bi  f«.rc  th'*  risin;;;  day. 

'  With  that  loiv  ciuiMiii;^,  w:)ich  in  tW.s  supplies 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  bt  iii^  wise, 
WTliich  Nature,  kind,  imltilu'enl  parent,  gave 
To  qual  fy  the  blockhead  for  a  l.j'.avt^j       [charms, 
With   that   imojtn   fal.seh'X<d,    whc"^:;    appei'.rance 
And  re?..-on  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
Whicii  to  the  lowest  d'-yitiv'?  of  .i;i::Ie  descends. 
By  vilcFt  means  puruics  the  \ilcst  eiu^ 
Wears  Friendship's  mai^k  for  purp«»ncs  of  spite. 
Fawns  in  the  day,  a:!-l  buLolurs  in  tliL*  ni.^ht; 
With  that  mal'i^nnni  ci»vy,  which  turuo  pale, 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  friend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate. 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate; 
With  the  cold  canlivn  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  puilt,  but  always  Feeks.a  skrcen, 
Which  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  her  view — 
What's  ba.eii  doiie,  >hou!<l  be  done  .w;'t'/y  too; 
\\ntl|  that  dull,  rt.nU.K  Cfd'ivs  iujpiidt  nc:?. 
Which,  dead  to  KliLzjriO,  and  e\'ry  n'ecr  •cn^e. 
Ne'er  blu.^h'd,  uii'.e; '..  m  spr-. ."Juir  \'ic;;s  snares. 
She  blnnder'd  on  ?o!iie  virtue  /^^.•:.u■/•« ■^  ; 
With  all  these  i)lossi :;.,".;,  whiih  we  seijlum  liud 
Lavisli'd  by  Nature  <ii  <,yic  hai)py  miuJ, 
A  mo*  by  lit^nre,  of  the  Fribb'e  tr".i)i,'. 
Which  heart  can  bcarce  cwnccive,  or  pen  describe, 

*  This  severe  character  was  intended  fi>r  Mr. 
Fjtzpatrick,  a  pen»on  who  had  rendered  himself  re- 
lOarkable  by  his  activity  in  the  playhi>use  riots  of 
176-5,  relative  to  the  takin;;  half  prices,  U;^  was 
0ie  hero  of  G arric  k's  Fribbl<;riadi    J'l> 


Came  shi!,i>iftj^  on ;  to  ascertain  whow  sex 
Twelve  >a^:c,  impanneWd  matrons  would  perplei. 
Nor  mn'.c^  v\Qv  femcde  ;  nehherj  and  yet  both; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  gtx>wth; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait; 
Affected,  ])Mni>h,  prim,  and  delicate; 
Fearful  U  i-eemM,  though  of  athletic  make, 
fjst  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
lis  lender  f  >rm,  and  saia^e  motion  spread, 
O'er  I-/.V  pale  elietks,  the  horrid  manly  red. 
Much  did  //  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phrase, 
Of  •:<  niiis  and  of  taste,  of  play'rs  and  plays; 
iSTuch  too  of  writings,  which  itself  had  wrote, 
Of  special  merit,  though  of  little  note; 
For  Fate,  in  a  strange  humour,  had  decreed 
That  what  //  wrote,  none  but  tV«e(r should  read; 
Much  t(X)  it  chatterM  of  dramatic  lanrs, 
Mi>iudging  critics,  and  misplac'd  applause. 
Then,  with  a  self-complacent  jutUng  air^ 
//  imirdf  it  smirk' d^  it  zeriggled  to  thf  chair; 
And,  with  an  awkward  briskness  not  its  own, 
Iji'oUinir  around,  and  perking  on  the  thnme, 
'i'riumphant  sc^emM,  when  that  strange  savage dafM, 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  hy  name, 
I'la'n  Common-Sense  appear'd,  by  Nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  Truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
11)0  pageant  saw,  and  blasted  with  her  frown, 
To  ifi  first  state  of  nothing  melted  down. 

Nc^r  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  cam  nothing  shall  be  mortiticd) 
Nor  shal  I  the  Muse  (should  Fate  ordain  her  rhymei, 
Fond,  i)Ieasing  thought !  to  live  in  after-times) 
With  such  a  trifler's  name  her  pages  blot; 
Known  be  the  character,  the  thing  forgot ; 
I/l  /'/,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim. 
Live  r^i'Umt  .<<-ar,  and  die  xsithont  a  name! 
C'oi<l-b!ooded  critics,  by  cner\-ate  sires 
Scarce  hamnier'd  out,  when  Nature's  feeble  firfi 
Glimiiicr'd  their  last;  whose  sluggisli  blood,  Ulf 

.  fr.)/e, 
CreojTs  laboring  through  the  veins;    whose  heart 

n*;'er  jrlow  s 
With  fancy-kindled  heat ; — a  servile  race, 
Who  in  mere  want  of  fault,  all  merit  place; 
,  Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  ancient  schools, 
IJiirols  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  musty  rules; 
WitM  soi:  urn  eon-equence  declar'd  that  none 
(  oe.;.l  Judge  that  cause  but  Sophocles  alone.     , 
l)upt»«  to  their  fancied  excellence,  the  crowd. 
Obsequious  to  the  sacred  dictatii,  bow*d. 

When,  I'n^m  amidst  the  tlirong,  a  youtli  stood  foiti^ 
Uukaovu  his  person,  not  unknown  his  worth; 
His  I')ok  i)cs:)i'k"  applause;  alone  he  stood, 
Alo:.*-  he  stcsiiu'd  tiie  mighty  critic  flood, 
lie  ta'k'd  ol  aut:ients,  as  the  man  became 
WI>o  pri.:  d  our  own,  but  envied  not  their  fame; 
Wilh  uwble  n.'v'ronce  spoke  of  Grei*ce  and  Ruui^ 
And  «-eonrd  to  U  ar  the  laurel  from  the  tomb. 

"  i;«ut  more  than  just  to  other  countries  grov% 
Mu<t  wc  turn  hoe  apOhtates  to  our  owii? 
Wljt  re  do  thc-e  words  of  Greece  and  Rome  esoe^ 
T!u?l.  r;i;;i;\nri  may  not  pieasii  the  ear  as  well  ? 
Whrvt  midity  njrt  j::c'^  in  the  place  or  air, 
That  all  ])errccti<»n  nrcds  must  centre  there  ? 
In  sii'tes,  let  SiiauutT*  blindly  be  preferred; 
In  staU'  of  letters,  merit  should  be  heard. 
Gouins  i)>  of  no  c«>untry,  her  pure  ray 
Spreads  all  abroiid,  as  licu'ral  as  the  day; 
rue  to  re.^tr.iint,  iVoui  place  to  place  she  flie^ 
And  may  hereafter  c'eu  iu  HuUimd  rise.        ' 
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(to  fiTfi  a  pleasinc:  fiDcr  scope, 
!r  a  |Mitriot  heart  with  patriot  hope) 
some  grrcKit  extensive  geniiis  raise 
c  of  Britain  l>uve  Athenian  praise ; 
1st  bmvc  thirst  of  fame  his  bosom  warms, 
igland  f;reat  in  letters  as  in  arms? 
ay — there  hath — and  Shakspcarc^s  Muse 
spires 

he  re^ch  of  Creece  :  with  native  fires 
^  aluft,  he  win.KS  his  (l.inn.s:  flight, 
ioi>hocleit  below  stands  trembling  at  liis 
•iu'ht. 

'  should  we  then  abroad  for  jud;2:es  roam, 
>ler  judges  we  may  lind  at  home  ? 
1  tragic  and  in  eomic  ix>w'rs, 
not  Sbakspoarc? — Is  not  Jonson  ours? 
t,  your  natVal  judges,  Britons,  votej 
idge  like  Britons,  who  like  Britons  wrote.'' 
1,  andeoiiquer'd — Sense  rebumM  her  sway, 
ppointe'l  ]>cdants  stalked  away, 
.re  and  Jonson,  with  deserv'd  applatisc, 
ges  vere  ordnin*d  to  try  the  cause, 
e  the  stranger  ev'ry  voice  employ'd, 
•  tell  h's  name — Wlio  i>  it  r — IJvud, 
nhcn  the  ac^ed  friends  of  Job  stcKid  mute, 
lely  prudent,  gave  up  the  di'«i)ute, 
th  the  decukt  wannth  of  youlh, 
00*1  forth  the  a(lv«x*ate  of  Truth ; 
Falsehood,  and  disahle<l  IVlde, 
iflh-d  A.ue  stood  snarling  at  his  side, 
ly  of  triaPs  flx'd,  nor  any  fear 
of  trial  slioiHd  be  put  itlT  Iterc. 
it  seldom  for  delay  can  call 
where  forms  are  few,  fees  none  at  all. 
orning  came,  nor  find  I  tliat  the  Sun, 
other  great  evt  nts  hath  done, 
brighter  robe  than  what  he  wore 
;  journey  in  the  day  before. 
the  centre  of  a  si>acioi:s  plain, 
entirely  new,  where  nothing  vain, 
magnificent  apjiearM,  hnt  Aii 
;ent  modesty  perform '<(  her  part, 
ibunal :  from  no  other  court 
M  ornament,  or  sought  support  i 
here  were  packM  to  kill  or  clear, 
i  were  taken,  nor  oaths  broken  here ; 
smen,  partial  to  a  client's  cause, 
mu  purpose  tnn'd  the  pliant  laws, 
ge  was  true  and  steady  to  Lis  trust, 
icld  wise,  and  as  ohl  ioster'just. 
first  scat,  in  robe  of  various  dyes, 
rildn«'s3  flashing  from  his  c  yr><, 
speare. — In  one  hand  a  wand  lie  bore, 
ity  wonders  famM  in  days  of  yore ; 
r  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
tum'd,  and  own*<l  the  master's  skill: 
'the  n-jblest  kind  his  genius  drew, 
'd  through  Nature  at  a  single  view : 
e  gave  to  his  unboundetl  soul, 
:ht  new  lands  to  rise,  new  teas  to  roll ; 
x>  being  hceiies  unknown  before, 
iing  Nature*9  bounds,  was  something  more. 
vias^xk  sat,  in  ancient  learning  train'd, 
judgment  Fancy's  flights  rentrain'd, 
'  pruu*d  each  wild  luxuriant  thought, 
fUt  her  course, nor  sjuird  a  glorious  fault. 


tf'chael  Fuit?r,  cne  uf  the  judges  of  tb*? 
ca.'b. 


Tlie  book  of  man  he  rend  with  nrccKt  art, 

Antl  ransa<*k'd  all  the  siH-itS  ot  the  heart; 

r.xcrte<l  penetration's  utmo<it  force, 

And  tnu^'d  each  passif»n  to  its  proper  source; 

Then  strongly  niarkVl,  in  livelit>t  colours  drew. 

And  bnniglit  each  to'Jtle  foitli  to  public  view. 

The  coxcomb  felt  a  lash  in  cv'rv  word. 

And  fi>ols,  hung  out,  thtMr  brother  l'«x>ls  deterr'd. 

His  comic  humo<ir  kept  the  uorld  in  awe, 

An<l  Uiughter  fright*  nM  Folly  more  than  Iaw. 

Bu^,  hark !  —Tl»e  trumpet  sounds,  the  crowd  give* 
And  the  procession  comes  in  just  array.  L^ay» 

Now  should  I,  in  some  sweit  {Mctic  line, 
Ofl'er  up  inceiLse  at  A|k)11o's  shrine  ; 
Invoke  the  Muse  to  quit  her  calm  abode, 
Anil  waken  mem'ry  with  a  sle<'prng  mle. 
For  how  should  mortal  man,  in  mortal  verse. 
Their  titles,  merits,  or  their  names  rehearse  ? 
>>ut  give,  kind  Dullmss,  memory  and  rhyme. 
Well  ])ut  ofl* Genius  till  another  time. 

First,  Order  came, — with  solemn  step,  and  slow. 
In  mrasur'd  time  his  fi:et  were  taught  to  go. 
Behind,  fix>m  time  to  time,  he  cast  his  eye, 
\a's\.  this  should  qu!t  his  place,  that  step  awry. 
Appearances  to  sav«;  Ijin  only  care; 
.S«j  thing-*  seem  riijht,  no  matttr  what  they  are. 
In  hi  111  liis  parents  saw  themselves  renew 'd, 
Bov'ott.en  by  sir  Critic  on  ia'itit  iVa<le. 

Then  came  dnnn^  irumrh'tt  hautUnjyJlildlttjluic; 
Next  snuffer,  fi^vt/.tr,  sh[fU-i',  soUiicr,  mute  : 
Ix^u'ioRS  of  an  eels  all  in  a7*/tf  advance; 
Furies,  all,/7rc,  come  roi*wa:d  in  a  dance; 
Pa»romime  figures  th<  n  are  brought  to  view, 
F<K)ls,  hand  in  hand  with  t'iK)'s,  go  tuo  by  twu> 
Next  came  ♦he  treasuriT  of  either  house; 
Chie  with  full  pur^e,  t\)ther  with  not  a  sous. 
Behind,  a  group  t»f  fi>curt's  awe  create, 
S(t  otV  with  all  th'  impcrtincn-'C  of  state; 
liy  lace  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame, 
f'.ihUlkr  kings,  and  queens  without  a  name. 

Here  Havurd,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains, 
T^ovls,  hate.=«,  and  rag' s,  triumphs,  aivl  complains  j 
Hi  easy  vacant  face  prrM-laimM  a  heart 
\\  hich  could  not  iVel  emotions,  nor  impart. 
With  him  came  mighty  J>avies.     On  my  life. 
That  I>avics  haih  a  very  pretty  wife: — 
Stat("inian  all  over! — In  plots  famous  grown!— 
He  ujniitii-;  a  >cntence,  as  enrs  mouth  a  bon^*. 

N'^xt  Holland  came. — With  truly  tr.ig-c  stalk. 
He  creeps,  he  fliis. — A  hero  should  not  v.alk. 
As  if  with  Ileav'n  he  warrM,  his  rauer  eves 
Phir.ted  their  batterirs  against  the  skies  ; 
Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  sigh,  gman. 
He  horrow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  hi:^  own. 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage. 
He  mi.i;ht,  pcrhupXy  have  pleasM  an  ea^^y  a^^e; 
But  now  appears  a  (*<*py,  and  no  more, 
(.>f  stMuething  lHrtt«r  we  have  seen  bi-li/re. 
The  actor  who  would  build  a  solid  fame. 
Must  Imitatirui's  servile  arLs  disc'aim; 
Act  from  him*elf,  on  h'&  own  b«itti)ni  s»and; 
1  hate  e'en  Oarriek  thus  at  -^cond-hand. 

Bihind  came  King. — Br*d  iif>  in  mtniest  lore, 
Ba-^hful  and  young  he  s«'auht  IJibt-rnia's  -liorej; 
HilH-rnia,  fam'd,  *bove  ev  ry  other  grace, 
For  matchless  iutrt.iiidity  of  face. 
Fn>m  her  his  features  eaught  the  gcn'rous 
And  bid  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
Tutor'd  by  her  all  rivals  to  surpass, 
'Mun^t  Drury'«  ssmu  he  comes,  aadi 
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I/)  Yates!— Without  the  least  fim^sfo  of  art 
lie  gets  applause—  1  wish  he'd  ccet.  His  part. 
Wheii  hot  Impat'ence  is  -n  full  career, 
How  vilely  "llark'e!   HnrkV!"  prates  the  ear  ? 
When  active  Fancy  frtnn  the  hra'u  is  sent, 
And  stands  on  tip-t«)e  fur  some  x^ishM  eAcnt, 
}  hate  those  eareicss  hlunders  which  recall 
t>uspended  sense,  and  pix^ve  it  fi<*tion  a! I. 

In  characters  of  low  and  vulgar  mould, 
Where  Nature's  coarjicst  featun.s  we  hehold, 
WhtTe,  destitute  of  ev'ry  decent  jrrac'e, 
Unmanner'd  jc-sts  are  blurted  iu  your  face, 
There  Yates  with  justice  strict  attention  draws, 
Acts  truly  from  himself,  and  gains  applause. 
But  when  to  please  himself  ur  charm  his  wife. 
He  aims  at  somethinj;  in  ix>liter  life. 
When,  blindly  thwarting  Nature's  stubborn  plan, 
lie  treads  the  «tag(>,  by  way  of  gentleman, 
llic  clown,  who  no  one  touch  of  breeding  knows. 
Looks  like  Tom  Krrand  dress'd  in  Clinclu^r's  clothes. 
Foiifl  of  his  dretts,  fond  uf  his  person  grown, 
Ijiugh'd  at  by  all,  and  to  himself  unknown. 
From  side  to  side  he  struts,  he  smiles,  he  prates, 
And  seep. 8  to  wonder  what  s  become  of  Yates. 

Woodward,  endowM  with  various  tricks  of  face, 
llreat  master  in  the  science  of  grimace. 
From  Ireland  ventures,  fav'rite  of  the  town, 
Lnr'd  by  the  i>leaslng  pn^pect  of  renown; 
A  speaking  Harlequin,  mtide  up  of  whim. 
He  twists,  he  twines,  he  tortures  ev*ry  limb. 
Plays  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkey's  art. 
And  leaves  to  sense  the  conquest  of  the  heait. 
We  laugh  indeed,  but  on  reflection's  birth. 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  curse  our  mirth. 
His  walk  of  parts  he  fatally  misplacM, 
And  inclination  fondly  took  for  taste  ; 
Hence  hath  the  town  so  often  s<'en  disjday'd 
Beau  in  burlcsipie,  high  life  in  masquerade. 

But  wht^n  bold  wits,  not  sui.'h  as  patch  up  plaj's. 
Cold  and  correct,  in  these  i'lsipid  days. 
Some  comic  character,  strong  featur'd,  urge 
To  probability's  extremest  vc  rye, 
Where  modest  Judgment  her  decree  suspends, 
And  for  a  time,  nor  censures,  n<»r  commends, 
Where  critics  can't  determh\e  on  the  spot, 
Whcthtrr  it  is  in  Nature  found  (»r  not. 
There  Woodward  saf.ly  shall  his  pow'rs  exert. 
Nor  fail  of  favour  where  he  shows  desert. 
Hence  he  in  Bobadil  suih  praises  bon*, 
Such  worthy  praises,  Kitely  scarce  had  more. 

By  turns  transform'd  into  all  kind  of  shapes. 
Constant  to  none,  Fuote  la'.ighs,  cries,  struts,  and 
Now  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  roar,      [scrapes: 
The  Proteus  shifts,  Z»7Uf/,  pnrsnn^  auctioneer. 
His  strokes  of  humour*  an<l  his  bursts  of  sport, 
Are  all  con'ain'd  in  thi-  oi»e  wortl,  Dhlort. 

JX)th  a  man  stutter,  lot»k  a-Mpiint,  or  halt  ? 
Mimics  draw  hunjour  out  of  Nal  lire's  fault, 
With  personal  dtrtVcts  their  mirth  adorn. 
And  hang  mi>foitnnes  out  to  public  scorn. 
liVn  I,  whom  Nature  ca-^t  in  hideous  mould. 
Whom,  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold, 
Beneath  tbe  load  of  mimicry  may  gn)an. 
Ami  lind  that  Nature's  errours  are  my  own. 

Shadows  behind  of  Foole  and  Woodward  came; 
Wilkinson  thi*;,  r)bricn  was  that  name. 
Strange  to  relate,  but  wonderfully  true, 
'f'hat  c\en  shadows  have  their  shadows  too  ! 
Witli  not.  a  single  comic  pow'r  endu'd, 
'i'iu'  iirst  a  mere  mere  uuiiuc*8  niiinic  stood ; 


Tlic  last  by  Nature  fbrmM  to  ptcaae,  «ho  «bo«% 
In  Jonson's  Stephen,  which  way  Genius  grow>; 
S<  If  quite  put  ofT,  aficcts,  with  too  much  art, 
1*0  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  pait ; 
Adopts  his  irhrug,  his  wink,  his  stare ;  nay,  more, 
His  voice,  and  croaks ;  for  Woodward  croak'd  U  forCs 
When  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglects, 
And  rests  his  imitation  in  defects. 
We  readily  forgive ;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  double  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts. 

By  Nature  fm^n'd  in  her  perversest  mood. 
With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endu*d, 
Next  Jackson  came. — Observe  that  settled  glan^ 
Which  b(*tter  spt^aks  a  puppet  than  a  player: 
List  to  that  voice — did  ever  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear? 
When,  to  enforce  some  very  tender  part, 
11:0  right-hand  sleeps  by  instinct  on  the  heart, 
His  soul,  of  every  other  thought  bereft, 
Is  anxious  only  where  to  place  the  left ; 
He  sobs  and  pants  to  soothe  his  weeping  spous^ 
To  soothe  his  weeping  mother,  turns  and  howi. 
Awkward,  cmbarrass'd,  stiff,  without  the  tfk.ll 
i)f  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still. 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Di^  irons  seems  to  run  away  from  t'  oUier. 

Some  errours,  handed  down  from  age  to  a.ce, 
Plead  custom's  force,  and  still  possess  the  st-<ig<;. 
I'hat's  vile — Should  wc  a  parcsit's  fiaults  adore. 
And  err  because  our  fJBithers  errM  before? 
If,  inattentive  to  the  author's  mind. 
Some  actors  made  the  jest  they  could  not  fnid. 
If  by  low  tricks  they  marr'd  fair  Nature's  mi^n, 
And  blurr'd  the  graces  of  the  simple  scene. 
Shall  we,  if  reason  rightly  is  employ'd. 
Not  see  their  faults,  or  seeing  not  avoid  ? 
When  Falstaif  stands  detected  in  a  lie. 
Why,  without  meaning,  rolls  Love's  glass>*  eye* 
Why? — There's  no  cause — at  least  no  coum-  we 
It  was  the  fashion  twenty  years  ago.  ( ki)c«— 

Fa<i1ii(>n,  a  word  which  knaves  and  fools  may  the 
Tbcir  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 
To  copy  beauties,  forfeits  all  pretence 
I'o  fame — to  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense. 

Yet  (though  in  some  particulars  he  fails, 
Some  few  particulars,  where  mode  pn:va';!s} 
If  in  these  hallow'd  times,  when  sober,  sad. 
All  gentlemen  are  melancholy  mad, 
\\'hen  'tis  not  deem'd  so  great  a  crime  by  halt' 
To  violate  a  vestal,  as  to  laugh, 
Rude  Mirth  may  hope  presumptuous  to  enguj^e 
An  act  of  toleration  for  the  stage, 
And  courtiers  will,  like  nasonable  creature<. 
Suspe.nd  vain  fashion,  and  unscrew  their  f»  u  ur<». 
Old  Falstatf,  pluy'd  by  I^jve,  shall  please oi;ce  it  u:r, 
And  humour  set  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Actors  I've  se<ni,  and  nAi  no  vulgar  name, 
Who,  being  from  one  part  |»ossess'd  of  fanie. 
Whetherkhcy  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl, 
Srill  intrc^uce  that  fav'rite  part  in  all. 
Here,  Love,  be  cautious— ne'er  be  thou  betray'd 
To  call  in  that  wag  FalstafTs  dang'i\>us  a-d ; 
Like  Goths  of  old,  how  e'er  he  seems  a  friend. 
He'll  seize  that  throne,  you  wish  him  to  defend. 
In  a  peculiar  mould  by  Humour  cast, 
For  Falstaff  fram'd — Himself,  the  first  and  lasi,-^ 
He  stands  aloof  from  all — maintains  his  state. 
And  scorns,  like  Scotsmen,  to  assimilate. 
Vain  all  disguise — too  plain  we  see  the  trick, 
Though  the  Knight  wears  the  wecOs  of  IXHBinl^ 
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And  BooifiMe,  disfracM,  betrayi  the  «maok, 
!■  Anno  DDmini,  oi  FahCaff'g  sack.  [inpr  slow, 

Amu  cnMS*d,  brows  bent,  eyn  fix*d,  feet  march- 
.  A  band  of  maleeontrDts  with  spleen  overflow ; 
Wrapt  in  Conceit's  impenetrable  fog. 
Which  Pride,  like  Phoebus,  draws  from  ov'ry  bo?, 
Thf^  curse  the  managers,  and  curse  thi>  toun. 
Whose  partial  favour  keeps  such  merit  dnun. 
But  if  some  man,  mure  hardy  than  the  rest, 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatiinss  in  their  nest; 
At  once  they  rise  with  im{>otenci:  of  ra^;^, 
Whet  their  small  stinj^s,  and  buzz  about  the  sta^e. 
**  Tb  breach  of  privijegre ! — Shall  any  dare 
To  arm  satiric  truth  ag^ainst  a  plaj'irr  ? 
Prescriptive  rights  we  plead  time  out  uf  miiui ; 
Actors,  unlash'd  themstrlvcs,  may  lash  mankind." 

What!  shall  Opinion  thtifi,  of  nature  free 
And  lib*ral  as  the  vagrant  air,  a:xree 
To  nut  in  chains  like  these,  iui|xi!«'(l  by  things 
Which,  less  than  nothing,  ape  the  pride  (it*  k  ugs? 
No— though  half-poets  with  lialf-pluycrs  juin 
To  curse  the  freedom  of  carh  honest  line; 
lliongh  rage  ami  malice  dim  tht-ir  fa'leil  check; 
What  the  Muse  frt^ly  thinks,  she  Ml  freel}'  speak. 
With  just  disdain  of  ev'ry  paltry  y>nc-or, 
Stranger  alike  to  flattery  and  fear, 
In  purpose  (ix*d,  and  to  herself  a  rule. 
Public  contempt  shall  wait  the  public  fool. 

Austin  would  always  glisten  in  Fre.ich  hilks, 
Ackman  would  Norris  be,  and  Packer  Wilks. 
For  who,  like  Ackman,  can  with  htimuur  ]»loasc  ? 
Who  can,  like  Packer,  charm  with  ^p^ightIy  ease  ? 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  nee  Kransby  >trut : 
A  mighty  Ciulliver  hi  filliput ! 
Ludicrous  Nature  !  which  at  once  could  show 
A  man  so  very  high,  so  very  low. 

If  I  forget  thee,  HIakes,  or  if  I  say 
Aught  hurtful,  may  I  never  see  thee  play. 
Let  critics,  with  a  su|)ercilious  air. 
Decry  thy  various  merit,  and  tleclare 
Frenchman  is  still  at  top  ;— but  ^tcttrn  that  rage 
Which,  in  attacking  there,  attacks  the  a^o. 
French  follie:^  universally  einbra;*M, 
At  once  provoke  our  mirth,  and  fbr:i)  our  tai^te. 

Long,  from  a  nation  rver  hard  I  y  u»M, 
At  random  censurM,  wantonly  abu*'d, 
Have  Britoa<i  drawn  their  si>ort,  with  partial  view 
FormM  genVal  notions  ln)ui  tlu*  ni>eal  few  ; 
Omdemn'd  a  people,  as  for  vieos  known, 
Wliich,frum  their  country  banishM,  se«'k  our  own. 
At  length,  howe'er,  the  slavish  chain  is  l)n»!;e. 
And  St'nseawaken'd,  Mrorns  hr-r  ancitnt  voke: 
Taught  by  thee.  Moody,  we  ni>w  learn  to  rai^«; 
Mirth  from  their  foibles;  from  their  virtiu>,  ]>ra'se. 
Next  came  the  legion,  ^liich  our  Summfr  IJaycs, 
From  alleys,  here  <ind  tlierr,  contrivM  to  rai^e, 
FlusbM  with  vast  hopes,  and  eon  a  in  to  suceivd 
With  wits  wlio  cannot  wn»e,  and  searee  can  read. 
Veterans  no  more  sup|>ort  tht*  rotten  caiisi!. 
No  more  from  Kliiot's  worth  they  reap  ai)i>ltiuse ; 
Each  (HI  himself  determines  to  rely. 
Be  Yates  disbandH,  and  let  Klliot  lly. 
Never  did  play'rs  so  well  an  author  lit. 
To  Nature  dead,  and  foes  declarM  to  Wit. 
So  loud  each  tongue,  50  empty  was  each  head, 
So  much  they  taik*d,  so  very  little  said, 
So  wondrous  dull,  and  yet  so  wondrmis  vain. 
At  once  so  willing,  and  unlit  to  n'ii;n. 
That  Reason  swore,  nor  would  the  oath  recall. 
Their  mighty  master'^  )oui  iuforiu'd  them  uU. 


As  one  with  various  disappointments  sad, 
Whom  Dullness  only  kept  from  being  mad. 
Apart  from  nil  the  uint  great  Murphy  camt*— 
(Simmon  to  fools  and  wits,  the  raju:e  of  fam<u 
What  though  the  Siuis  (»f  Nonsousi-  hail  hi:n  sixc, 
Ai:ditoi:,  AC^iinn,  MANAi;rn,  ainl  suriRE, 
Mis  restless  soul's  ambition  stops  not  there. 
To  make  liis  triumphs  perfect,  dub  him  fi^vek. 

In  jK-r^on  tall,  a  ti-^nrc  form'd  to  please; 
If  syinnutry  eoiihj  eitarni,  dcjiriv'd  of  case; 
When  ri)oti*)ii!e-»  he  ^taud^,  we  all  approve  ; 
What  pity  'lis  tlu'  ih'in^  v. a'*  made  to  move. 

1I..S  Miiee,  in  0:11.*  flull.  deep,  unvariefi  sound, 
S(  ems  to  break  fortii  iioiii  caverns  under  ground* 
Fi'<jm  holioM'  elic>t  the  low  >«'pulehral  note 
liiu  illiii':  heavis,  and  s^ruir^ies  in  his  throat. 

Conid  autiii)rs  butelier'd  ^ive  an  actor  graces 
All  mn>t  to  him  r(*>:i;rn  the  toremost  place. 
Wlien  he  attemp's,  in  some  one  lav'rite  part. 
To  ap,'  the  feelin^js  of  a  manly  heart, 
His  h'.ne-st  IV.itures  the  disjiuise  defy. 
And  his  face  lo'.idly  gives  his  tongue  the  lie. 

Siill  in  evtremos,  he  knows  no  happy  mean. 
Or  ravin-j:  mad,  or  stupidly  surene. 
In  e<)ld-wroii'.',ht  scenes  the  lifeless  actor  flags. 
In  passion,  t'-ais  the  pas>ion  into  rags. 
Can  none  remember? — Yes — 1  know  all  must— 
When  in  the  Moor  he  <.;n>und  his  te<*th  to  dust, 
When  o'er  the  statue  he  Folly's  standard  bore, 
W'hiUtC'ommon-Si'nse  stood  trembling  at  the  door. 

liow  frw  are  found  with  real  talents  blcss*d, 
Fewer  with  Nature's  cifts contented  rest, 
Man  from  his  sphen^  eceentiic  starts  astray; 
All  hunt  for  fame ;  but  must  mistake  the  way. 
liivd  nt  St.  <  >nHrs  to  the  shulUing  trade. 
The  hopeful  yttuth  a  .^^suit  migiit  have,  made. 
With  various  rea(liii;-'s  stor'd  his  empty  skull, 
Ix'am'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dull ; 
Or,  at  soimr  bauUer's  di  sk,  like  many  ntorc. 
Content  to  ti  II  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
liis  iinme  had  stood  in  ciiv  annals  fair. 
And  piudiHt  i)unne>s  inarkM  him  for  a  mayor. 
What  then  could  tt  inpt  thee,  in  a  cntic  age. 
Such  bio  )iiii:i.:  hojn-s  to  I'orfeit  on  a  stage  ? 
Couhl  it  be  uortli  thy  wondr•)u^  waste  of  pains 
To  ]>ut>!iNh  t<»  the  \iorid  thy  lack  of  brains  } 
Or  m-',!:'  n«»t  Rt-ason  «m'ii  to  thee  have  shoHU 
Thy  LTiateM  jM'aisi-  had  bein  to  live  unknuu:n  ^ 
\*t  h't  U')t  vauiiy,  like  tiiiie,  despair: 
Fortune  mal;-  s  Folly  \vr  jvcMHi'iar  care. 

A  vacsuit  tiuMii"  hiu'h  ])lae'(l  in  Smithfield  view^ 
'Fo  sillied  Dulliit'hS  and  \K'\\firit-oorn  due, 
Tii'thiT  with  haste  in  hi|-.jiy  hour  repair, 
Tiiy  hirthrii'ht  elaim,  n«»r  f^ar  a  rival  trierc. 
Sliut'.T  iiiui«:-if  shall  o-.\n  thy  j»i^ier  claim, 
And  venal  Li!,*  rs  poll*  their  Murphy's  name, 
Whil>L  Vauiflian-^  o.- 1 )  ippt :-,  eall  ium  which  you  ^\  ill, 
Siiail  hlou  the  tre.jiipe-,  auil  .;i\e  out  the  bill. 

'Flieie  rule  see'Ti*  lro:n  eritics  and  from  sense. 
Nor  once  -^hall  liiulus  ris«'  t>»  t^ive  olftiuce; 
I'.ternal  piai'o  shall  hie-  tiie  ha)>py  shore. 
Ami  littli-  raetioii".  bre.ik  thy  re-'X  uo  more. 

trom  (.'o\(  nt  <iardeu  eiowrN  pronii>cuous  i^O, 
Whom  till*  MiiM*  ku'iHo  n<>t.  nor  dcs'res  to  know. 
Vtl'ran-  they  serMu'd,  hul  kuiw  of  arms  no  more 
i  iian  if,  till  that  time,  arms  they  never  bore: 


4  A  ^'iMitloman  still  living,  who  published,  at  tbil 
jiUiclurc,  a  pucui  entitled  Fiie  l^evorL 
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Like  WiMtminster  militia  tniinM  to  fight, 
Tlicy  swnrcply  know  th<j  loft  hand  from  tho  ri|;ht. 
A*:hamM  among  such  troops  to  «bow  tUo  head. 
Their  ohi<'fs  wore  scatt»-r'd,  and  th«ir  hciiK-s  lied. 

SparkR  at  his  g:la«  sat  comfortably  down 
To  separate  frown  from  smile,  ami  smile  from  firuwn; 
Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  !«inart. 
Smith  ws(s  just  gone  to  scluKd  to  say  his  part; 
Ross  (a  misfortune  whifh  wo  ciften  meet) 
Was  fast  asleep  at  dear  Statira's  feet; 
Statira,  with  her  hero  to  apnroc, 
Stood  on  her  feet  os  fast  asleep  as  he ; 
Macklin,  who  largely  d4?als  in  hulf-form'd  sounds, 
Who  wantonly  traasgn-^-f-^  Nature's  Nnni'ls, 
Whose  acting  *s  hard,  atfccted,  and  constrained. 
Whose  features,  as  «?ach  otiior  they  di)idaiu*d, 
At  variance  set,  inHexihIc  and  coarse, 
Ne'er  know  the  workings  of  unitiKl  fiwce, 
Ke'er  kindly  sofron  to  each  other's  aid. 
Nor  show  the  mingled  pow'rs  of  light  and  shade,    ^ 
Ko  longer  for  a  thankless  stage  concrni'd. 
To  wor.liicr  thoughts  hi>!  mighty  genius  tiimM, 
IIuranguM,  g:ive  lect\ircs,  made  each  simple  elf 
Almost  as  gCMwl  a  spi  nkcr  as  himself; 
Whilst  the  whoU:  town,  mad  with  mistaken  zeal. 
An  awkward  rag«*  fin*  elocution  f»H.*I ; 
Dull  cif*  and  grave  divines  his  prais«?  proclaim, 
And  join  with  Sheridan's  their  Mnckliu's  name ; 
Shuter,  who  never  cat'd  a  singlo  pin 
%Vl»ether  he  left  out  nonstMis<%  or  put  in, 
Who  aim'd  at  wit,  though,  levelled  in  the  dark. 
The  random  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark. 
At  Islington,  all  by  the  placid  stream 
Where  city  swains  in  lap  of  Dnllness  drram. 
Where,  (juiet  as  her  strains  their  strains  do  flow. 
That  all  the  patron  by  the  b^rds  may  know. 
Secret  as  night,  villi  T>olt"s  r\pc»icnc'd  aid, 
The  plan  of  futun*  o|viation>  laid, 
T*nV)ccted  scheiui's  tl«<'  suinmer  months  to  cbccr, 
And  sp*n  out  hr.]ipy  tolly  lliroi'..;h  the  year. 

But  ihink  n» it.  t  hou;7h  tUes*.;  da  -tard-chirfs  are  fled, 
That  C'ovent  Ciartkn  troops  shaM  waul  a  head: 
Harlequin  comes  their  <;hief !— See  fioni  alar. 
The  hero  seated  in  f:u»t;isr»e  car  I 
Wedded  to  -lAoif/Zy,  his  ouK'  arms 
Are  wooden  sw'.nls.  w.*.u»ls,  talis-nan**.  and  charms; 
On  one  siile  Folly  s'*s,  by  .v»uie  callM  Fun, 
And  on  the  other,  b's  arch-i):itrf  n,  Lun. 
Behind,  for  lihcrty  a-thir^t  in  vain, 
Srns?,  hc'pless  f'aptlv.',  dir.gs  tlio  rra  11  iug  chain* 
Six  rude  misshapi-tj  l»c,i'«t'^  iln'  <'hariwt  ('.raw. 
Whom  lleasf)!!  K.utlis,  r'.ml  NyM;re  nevi  r  «nw; 
jSb inciters,  with  tails  of  ie. ,  a:;d  l:ead.-:  of  fire; 
fJoruons,  and  Hvi^ras,  ar..l  Chiioi-ras  dire. 
Jrlach  was  h.'«;tr<MU'  l)y  full  a.s  i.ionstmus  wi^lit, 
fliant.  Dwarf,  <JeniiiS,  l".ir,  I!erina|>Iirod"ite. 
'J"hi;  town,  as  u'-iia',  met  liiin  in  full  ery ; 
llie  town,  as  hsikiI,  k;MW  no  r:';i:;on  wiiy. 
Hut  ra»i!iion  So  dire»-t>,  a; «!  UK'dem-:  raise 
On  Fasir.on's  mouMeiin^'  bn  e  tli<  ir  tran>ieiit  praise. 

Next,  to  the  i'.eld  a  batul  «.f  iVriiahs  draw 
Their  ioree  ;  for  Hrtain  owjis  no  S.'liqm*  !aw: 
Jnst  to  their  worth,  we  ('.  :r:a'"  ri-.'lils  a?hnit, 
Nor  bar  tlieir  claim  to  ernji'ie  or  to  vit. 

First,  gitjgrnv/,  pi  ittiiiir  ehpm'.)er-inaids  arrive. 
Hoydens  and  jo  mms,  b  d  o  i  l>y  ccn'ral  (.live, 
in  Sj)ite  of  outw;ird  b't-rni-hes.  ^Ik-  .jljor.c 
For  humour  l.im  <1,  :r,i  I  liuiHou;-  all  her  own. 
»oy.  as  if  at  lioov,  tlu-  't.ii'.*  •-hf  trrjd, 
Norsought  the  criiic  s  praise,  nor  fear'd  his  rod. 


Original  in  spirit  and  in  mm, 

She  pleasM  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  pleane. 

No  comi(;  actress  e\'er  yet  could  raise. 

Oil  Humour's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise* 

With  all  the  native  vigour  of  sixteen. 
Among  the  merry  troop  cmispicuous  seen. 
See  lively  Pope  advance  in  j7g  and  fr'rp, 
Coriima,  Cherry,  Honeycomb,  and  Snip. 
Not  without  art,  ^ut  yet  to  Nature  true, 
S1h>  charms  the  town  with  humotir  jnst,  yet  neir. 
(heer'd  by  her  promise,  we  the  less  deplore 
The  faul  time  when01i\'e  shall  be  no  more. 

T-o!  Vincent  comes — with  simple  grace  array'd. 
She  laughs  at  paltry  arts,  and  scorns  |)arade. 
Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown, 
"NVhilst  <  iav  once  m(>re  knows  PoUv  for  his  own. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  diffidence  and  fear — 
I  see  it  all,  but  must  forgive  it  here. 
Defects  like  these  which  rmxlesi  terrours  canse,     * 
From  impudence  itself  extort  applause. 
Candour  ami  Reason  still  take  Virtue's  part ; 
We  luve  e*eii  foibles  in  so  good  a  heart. 

Iict  Tommy  Ame,  with  usual  pomp  of  style, 
Whose  chief,  whose  only  merit 's  to  compile. 
Who,  meanly  pilfering  here  and  there  a  bit. 
Deals  music  out  as  Murphy  deals  out  wit, 
1*ubli.sh  f)n)i>osals,  laws  for  taste  prescribe, 
An4i  chant  the  praise  of  an  Italian  trilie; 
I-et  him  reverse  kind  Nature's  first  decrees. 
And  teach  e'en  Brent  <i  method  not  to  please ; 
But  n<;ver  shall  a  truly  British  age 
Bear  a  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage. 
1'he  boasted  wiirk  's  calFd  national  in  vain. 
If  one  Italian  voice  ]X)llutes  the  strain. 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slav<s  with  joy  obey, 
Let  >lav,sh  minstrels  jxMir  th'  enervate  lay  ; 
To  Critons  far  mnro.  noble  pleasures  s^u-ing, 
111  native  notes  whilst  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 

Mlv.ht  tii|,ure  give  a  title  unto  fame. 
What  rival  should  with  Yates  dis-pute  her  claim? 
But  jusiiee  may  not  partial  tiophies  raise. 
Nor  sink  the  actress  in  the  woman's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  wonl«j  and  aetions  go, 
And  the  heart  feels  more  than  the  features  show: 
For,  through  the  regions  of  that  beauteous  fac<^. 
We  no  \ariety  of  passions  trace; 
jV.kI  to  the  soft  cuiotion"^  of  the  heart. 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyr.*s  in)}>art ; 
The  brow,  siill  lix'd  in  Soirriw's  sullen  frame, 
Voi'l  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same. 

What  's  a  line  pci'^on,  i»r  a  b.autcons  fiice, 
IrU-*.^  dcportuient  uive?  tljein  decent  irraee  ? 
liU'^s'd  with  a'l  otlu  r  rt-quisites  Uy  plcr.se, 
S<ime  wafit  the  strikliv'  elt-irance  of  ease  ; 
T'r.e  eiirious  eye  their  awkward  movensent  tires; 
They  s(;ein  like  puppets  le<l  about  by  wires. 
Others,  like  statues  in  one  j«»s^n:e  stiU, 
(i'lvo  great  ideas  of  (he  workman's  slvill ; 
Wo'ul'ring,  his  art  we  prai-JO  the  more  wc  view, 
.\i;d  «»mIv  grievche  gave  not  motion  ti>o. 
Weak  of  theinselve>  are  what  we  beauties  call. 
It  is  the  manner  which  eivos  strength  to  all. 
Tins  l(-a<.'hes  every  beauty  to  miito, 
/'ud  l«rlni;s  them  foi-ward  in  the  Uf^Me-.t  light, 
liiijjpy  in  this,  bchoUl,  amidst  the  throng, 
With  transient  gleam  of  grace.  Hart  sweeps  along. 

If  all  the  won»lers  of  external  grace, 
A  person  finely  turn'd,  a  mould  of  far-e, 
W'jere,  union  rare,  I'.xpn  «sion's  Ively  force 
With  Beauty's  softest  luagic  holds  discourse, 
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tht  eye;  if  feelings,  roid  of  art,  ^ 

le  qnick  passifms,  and  in^ame  the  heart; 
,  sweetly  breathing  from  thctonguo, 
I  the  ear,  Bride  must  not  pass  uosuti^. 
fear,  which  rank  ill-nature  terms  conreif, 
and  custom  conquered,  shall  retreat ; 
idfTOient,  tutor'd  by  exponrnce  •  acre, 
xA  abroad,  and  prather  stronsrth  from  age ; 
;<»v'n  in  mercy  shall  the  stape  release 
e  dull  slumbers  of  a  still-life  piece ; 
»me  stale  flow'r,  dispraceful  tn  the  walk, 
Higbath  hung,  though  withcrM  iinthc  stalk, 
idly  drop,  then  Bride  sliall  make  her  way, 
tit  find  a  passage  to  t  he  day ; 
into  action,  she  at  once  shall  raise 
renown,  and  justify  oiir  praise. 
d  lor  the  tragic  scene,  to  ij^raee  the  stage, 
al  excellence  of  love  and  raire, 
of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
and  wind  the  pa«<$ion«  as  she  will  j 
the  heart  with  synipathotie  woe, 
le  sig:h,  and  teach  the  tear  to  flow ; 
n  Frenzy's  wild  distracted  g'are, 
ze  the  soul  with  hoiTour  and  despair; 
t  desert  enroll'd  in  endless  fame, 
s  of  worth  superior,  Cibbcr  came. 
poor  Alicia's  madd'niu!^  brains  arc  rack'd, 
ngly  imaj?M  griefs  her  mind  distract: 
ith  her  grief,  I  cattrh  the  njadness  tdo ! 
1  turns  round,  the  headless  trunk  I  view  ! 
cracks,  shakes,  and  falls  ! — New  horrours 
son  buried  in  the  ruin  li^es.  [rise, 

disdainful  of  each  slavish  art, 
es  her  first  a:tack  upon  tlie  heart  r 
rith  the  summons,  it  receives  !ier  laws, 
s  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 
len,  by  fond  ambition  drawn  aside, 
th  praise,  and  puif'd  with  feiuale  pride, 
i  the  tragic  scene,  and,  in  pretence 
'  merit,  breaks  down  Nature's  fence; 
7  can  believe  my  ears  or  eyes, 
ut  Cib'>er  thron<rh  the  dark  dis'^f.iise. 
ard,  by  Nature  for  the  stage  dr:>igu*d, 
I  graceful,  and  in  sen<o  rellnM  ; 
IS  much  as  Nature's  friend  hecam<», 

*  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame, 
ws  so  well  in  majesty  to  please, 

•'d  with  the  jrraceful  charms  of  ease? 

Contrreve's  favour'd  pantoruim  •  to  grace, 

?s  a  capti\*e  queen  of  M«x)rish  race  ; 

vc.  Hate,  Jeaionsv,  J>'spair,  and  I'agc, 

lest  tumults  in  Ih.t  brtrasl  euijage; 

d  to  her.'clf  is  Zara  seen  ; 

ons  are  the  passi<»us  <»f  a  q:iecn. 

ishe  to  mnrdt  r  wlicts  the  timonms  Tliane, 

bitiou  rush  throir^h  ev'ry  vrjn  ; 

n  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongue, 

*  trnjws  flint,  and  ev'ry  nerve 's  new  stnmir. 
ledy — "  Nay  there,"  cries  critic,  "  hold, 
I's  for  comwly  too  fat  and  old. 

,  with  patience,  bear  the  grey  coquetle, 

a  lau^-h  with  over-grown  Juht"  ? 

ch,  look,  action,  humour,  all  are  je.st ; 

,  her  age  and  figure  give  disgust." 

hies  then,  and  graces  of  the  mind, 

fe,  to  size  or  age  eonfin'd  ? 

»  flow,  and  is  gowl -breeding  plac'd 

t  circumference  of  waist? 

>w  old,  doth  affectation  cease, 

uot  age  new  vigour  Ui  caprice  ? 


If  in  originals  these  thine:?  appear, 

Why  should  we  bar  them  in  the  copy  here  ? 

The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  nze, 

Tlic  grand  mintite  reforniRrs  of  the  stage, 

Slaves  to  propriety  of  ev'r>'  kind. 

Some  standanl-measure  for  each  part  should  find# 

Which  when  the  best  of  actors  shall  exceed, 

lA^t  it  devolve  to  one  of  smaller  hR»ed. 

All  actors  too  upon  the  hack  should  bear 

Certificate  of  birth ; — time,  w  hrn ; — place,  wlnrPw 

For  how  can  critics  rightly  fix  tlieir  worth, 

I'ldess  thc»y  kn<»w  ihe  min\ite  o^' their  birth? 

An  audience  too,  deeeivM,  may  fmd  too  late 

That  thev  havf:  clnno'd  an  actf)r  out  of  date. 

•  •    • 

Firrure,  I  own,  at  tir>t  mav  give  offence, 
And  harshly  strike  th;»  eye's  t«).)  curious  sense: 
l'.:jt  when  i)erfe'"ti.">r.- f»f  ihf  tn'.iul  break  forth, 
Huitio;;r':i  clsasie  snlKf?,  jn<l.tiuent's  solid  worth; 
V\'li»^n  thij  pure  ■.v.-iniim*  llame,  by  Nature  taughtp 
Spriii'Ts  int'i  s^n-e.  an  1  evVy  ael'tm's  thought; 
l>(^f  >ie  such  Uicrit  ali  oh'octinnv  lly  ; 
PrJtcliard's  gen. eel,  and  (larrck's  six  feet  high.  - 

Oft  have  1,  Prit(  hanl,  st'cn  thy  wondrous  skill, 
Confess'd  thee  gr«'at,  hr.t  fuul  thee  great(  r  still. 
That  worth,  which  shone  in  scatter'<l  rays  before, 
('•illected  now,  breaks  forth  w  ith  double  |K>w'r. 
The  Jealous  Wit'.- !  on  »!iat  thy  trophies  raise. 
Inferior  only  to  the  aulli(.r"s  praise. 

Fjoni  ])ul)i;n.  fam'd  in  K\uc:j.1s  of  romance 
Fv>r  m'ghty  in:ifi::c  of  e.nc'cnnN.'d  lance, 
Willi  which  her  heroes  arni'd  victorious  prove. 
And  like  a  il(V)d  rush  (At  the  land  of  Love, 
i\Io  sop  and  Barry  eamr- — names  ne'er  designM 
lly  I'ate  in  tlie  same  Siutence  to  be  join'd. 
Uais'd  by  t'iM>  breath  of  popular  acrlaim. 
They  mi»u:iti'd  to  the  plnencle  of  Fame  ; 
Thf  re  the  weak  braiii.  made  gddy  with  the  hc'^h^ 
Spur»M  on  tl;e  r".v;d  chiefs  to  mortal  light, 
'i'hns  :  ])ortIve  b"ys.  around  some  l;asou\s  brim, 
r.ehi>id  the  j)ij  e-Hrawu  tjla^hiers  eiviclitig  swim: 
iint  if  iVoni  luugs  moi"0  p.jtent,  there  arise 
Two  hobbles  of  a  more  ihaii  eomuion  size, 
Kag(  r  for  honour  tin  y  l'>r  t;;^ht  pieoare, 
nnl»!>le  lueeth  bubble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

Mo-.^tp,  atta«'h'd  to  military  plan, 
'^till  kept  h"s  eye  lixM  on  hi-;  r'.ghl-hand  man. 
WiiiJst  tlic month  mcasiu*^  woro;:  with  se»-'niii»g skill, 
T!ie  ri:.;Iit  h.auil  labours,  and  the  left  lies  still ; 
For  lic;  reso!v'«l  on  scrii»lnn"-.':ioum:s  to  go, 
What  the  ri.rht  ilolh,  the  ItlV-hand  sliall  not  know. 
With  s|n(!i(':!  impn-priety  oi'si)(*:eh, 
11.^  soar>  h'vond  tlie  hackiu  .  ciiiic's  reach; 
To  rpiihets  allots  cmphati*'  i-nite, 
Wh.l.>t  principals,  un-crae'd.  Idee  Ir.cquies  wait; 
In  wavs  tirst  trojvlen  by  h'uis<'!f  omc^Is, 
Aed  stands  ali»ne  in  iniledir'.r.M  's  ; 
(.'oninnetinn,  pn-post'on.  advc.b  \<y.n 
To  ?tanip  new  vigour  <>i  t":e  r.orvoii>  line: 
In  monMsyllabl  s  h'.-  tl.tuidr.-s  n.ll. 
llr.  SHK,  rr,  ano,  wf,  vr.,  v,:i  v,  frii.Iit  t'u^  soul, 

hi  perso.i  lalj.-r  than  */.«'  ri)!jn.''>n  si/e. 
T^i  hold  where  F.arry  dsau--  nd.ji'.r.ii..'  eyes! 
V.'iuMi  lab'rinri-  p-is^io/s,  -i  i,;.^  l;:>  ..-mi  pent, 
Otnnlsive  r:ii:e,  :v;d  rTre^v.lini  ln'ave  for  vent; 
S:»e,;tat»»rs,  with  juin'-'inM  t«.  :i.»nrs  warm, 
Aix.ons  (r:\])e't  the  bi'.r^!i:ii:  oftl-e  siorqi : 
r.nt,  all  unlit  in  sv.ch  n  pii;  'n*  dwil, 
ft  J  ytvco  conies  foTth.  Ik'-  I'riio  fr.-Mi  her  cell; 
T.»  -'Wc  11  the  tempi^t  w.Wit  d  ai:?  ii.'n(;s, 
And  uU  a-down  the  >lage  iu  ieci)ic  uiurmur  dtos. 


iSO  CHURCHILL'S  POEMS. 

What  man,  like  Barry,  with  such  pains,  can  err 
In  elocuti(«i,  action,  character  ? 
What  man  could  give,  if  Barry  was  not  here, 
Such  well-applauded  tendemets  to  Lear  ? 
Who  else  can  speak  so  very,  very  fine, 
That  sense  may  kindly  end  with  cvW  line  ? 

Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghon  is  there. 
Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare. 
See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  limb. 
Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim.— 
Trom  whence  wc  learn,  with  no  (O'cat  stretch  of  art, 
Five  lines  hence  comes  a  ghost,  and,  ha !  a  start. 

When  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jars  u|)on,  and  hurts  tho  mind. 
Whatever  lights  upon  a  part  arc  thrown, 
We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  his  own. 
Ko  flame  from  Nature  ever  yet  he  caught ; 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  whit^h  he  was  not  taught ; 
lie  raisM  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  ait. 
And  cunn'd  his  passions,  as  he  i-onnM  his  part. 

Quin,  from  afar,  lur'd  by  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.     Alone, 
Sullen  he  walkM,  and  decmM  the  chair  his  own. 
l^or  how  should  modems,  mushrooms  of  the  day. 
Who  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to  play  ? 
Grey-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue, 
Kxtol  the  times  when  they  thcmseivos  were  young. 
Who,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  Insh  the  age, 
BeceivM  with  joyful  munnurs  of  applause. 
Their  darling  chief,  and  liu'd  his  fav'rite  cause. 

Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insulting  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  f>hc  maintains. 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Ciarrick's  genius  reigns; 
AucicntA  in  vain  endeavour  to  excel, 
Happily  praisVl,  if  they  could  act  as  well. 
But  though  prescription's  force  wc  disallow, 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow ; 
Though  we  deny  imairinary  grace, 
Founded  on  accidents  of  time  au<l  place ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  ev'ry  grov^th  shall  bi-ar 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Quin,  forjrct  thee  there. 
His  words  \k)tc  sterling  weight,  ner^'ous  and  strong, 

In  manly  tides  of  sense  thry  roU'd  along. 

Happy  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 

To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 

No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 

Ii\  ail  the  lalxMirM  artifice  of  sjieech. 

Speech  !  Is  that  ail  ? — And  shall  an  actor  found 

An  universal  fame  on  partial  ground? 

Parrots  theniselvcs  speak  properly  by  rote, 

And,  in  six  months,  my  dojj  sliall  howl  by  note. 

1  laugh  at  those,  who,  when  the  sta^^e  they  tread, 

Negh'Ct  the  h«.'ar^.  to  couipiimcnt  the  head; 

With  strict  proprit-.i  y  the  r  c.ire's  confin'd 

To  we  gh  out  w(»rds,  while  pa^sitm  halts  behind. 

To  s-yl.ablc-diMxr!*tor>  they  a|t{H'al, 

iMlow  them  a<*cciit,  cad<-!it'e, — f«»ols  may  feel ; 

But,  spite  of  all  the  critici^-inj;  elves, 

Those  who  would  make  us  ft  el,  must  feel  themselves. 
His  <?yes,  in  ir'tviiny  si»ik«  t  taiiglit  t«>  iti'.I, 

Pnxjlaim'd  the  sulKu  habit  «»f  hi">  soul. 

Heavy  and  ])hlc</uiatic  he  trinl  the  sta-^e, 

TtHi  p»"oud  for  teudenicss,  t'»o  dull  for  rage. 

When  ilectfir's  lovely  ni(l«)\v  >hines  in  tears. 

Or  lIo\fces  [X2y  rake  d'MH-ndaut  virtue  i(;crs. 

With  thf  sa'ue  ca.».t  of  faturcs  lie  is  seen 

'yo  cbidc  ti)L.-  libertine^  and  court  the  (|uccn, 


From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  pfttwrn  flowi. 
With  just  desert  hu  repuUtion  rose ; 
Nor  less  he  pleas'd,  when,  on  some  suriy  plan. 
He  was,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequall'd :  all  agree 
Carrick's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 
When  Cato*s  labouHd  scenes  are  bnmght  to  view^ 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labourM  too ; 
For  still  \'ou  '11  find,  trace  paasiooB  to  their  root, 
Small  diflf'rence  twixt  the  stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan. 
He  could  not,  for  a  moment,  sink  the  roao. 
In  whatever  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  6urfa<;e  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  FalsUff,— still  'twas  Quin, 

Next  follows  Sheridan— a  doubtful  name. 
As  yet  unsettled  in  tlie  rank  of  Fame. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown. 
Gives  him  all  merit:  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we  'II  steer  the  middle  oouna, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  Judgment  of  her  fofce. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great: 
His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforc'd  with  weight 
Was  speech-fam'd  Quin  himself  to  hear  him  speak, 
Fjivy  would  drive  the  colour  from  his  cheek; 
But  step-dame  Nature,  niggard  of  her  grace^ 
Deny'd  the  social  pow'rs  of  voice  and  face. 
Fix'd  hi  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye. 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  confusion  lie: 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  try'd 
To  form  distinctions  Nature  hath  deny'd. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits. 
Irregularly  deep  and  shrill  by  fits  : 
The  two  extremes  apiicar  like  man  and  wife. 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  actum  's  always  strong,  but  sometimes  such, 
That  candour  must  dc»clare  he  acts  too  much. 

Why  must  im|«itience  fall  three  paces  back  ? 

Why  jMces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 

Why  is  the  right  leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 

Unless  in  motion  semicircular? 

Why  must  the  hero  with  the  Nailor  vie. 

And  hurl  the  close-eletich'd  fu^t  at  nose  or  eye  ? 

In  roval  John,  with  Philip  angr>'  grown, 

I  thought  he  wouM  have  knock'd  poor  Davics  down, 

Inhuman  tyrant !  was  it  not  a  shame, 

To  fright  a  king  so  harmle^  and  so  tame  ? 

But,  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise ; 

And  Art.  by  Judgment  fonn'd,  with  Nature  vies: 

Behr>ld  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul, 

WhiNt  in  his  own  contending  passions  ndl; 

View  th«:  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan. 

And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 

When'  he  falls  short,  'tis  Nature's  fault  alone  j 

Where  he  succeexls,  the  merit 's  all  his  own. 
l^st  (larrick  came. — Ikhind  him  throng  a  train 

Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 

Our  finds  out,—**  He 's  of  sUture  somewhat  low— 

Your  hero  always  should  be  tall,  you  know. — 

True  nat'ral  greatness  all  insists  in  height." 

Prwiuce  your  voucher,  Critic—"  Sergeant  Kite.'' 
Another  I'an't  forjiive  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallc»w  hearts ; 

>iere  pi«  ces  (»f  (im^siie,  tra|>s  for  applause — 

**  Avaunt.  nnnat'ral  start,  affected  pause." 

For  me,  by  Nature  form'd  to  judge  with  phlegm, 

I  can't  aetpiit  by  wh«>si^jiale,  nor  condemn. 

The  best  Ihinss  carrietl  to  excess  are  wrung  : 

The  start  may  be  too  frw^utnt,  pause  too  long  j 
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M  in  iiraper  time  and  place, 
gmciit  miut  allow  them  grace. 
1^  form'd  on  Imitation's  plan, 
vay  that  mookics  mimic  man, 
i  scene  wKh  mangled  arts  disgrace, 
ind  start  with  the  same  vacant  face ; 

critic  laugh  ;  those  tricks  we  scorn, 

the  srenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
Txn  Nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
ss  of  acting  flow  with  generous  force, 
e  features  all  the  soul  *b  portray'd, 
s,  such  as  Oarrick*s,  are  displayed, 

seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
s  Nature;  and  each  pause  is  Thought, 
asoo  yields  to  Passion*s  wild  alarms, 
de  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms ; 

critic  could  condemn  the  play'r, 

here,  when  Cool-Sense  pauses  there  ? 
king  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  trace, 
t  strongly  flaming  to  the  face ; 
sich  sound,  1  hear  the  very  man ; 
h  words,  and  pity  those  who  can. 
like  spiders,  from  the  torturM  brain 
he  critic-web  with  curious  pain ; 
-a  kindness  I  with  thanks  must  pay,^- 
d  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay ; 
rith  enry,  nor  with  pain  diseasM, 

creature,  still  with  Nature  pleased  ; 
ly  praises,  Garrick,  1  agree, 
1  with  Nature,  must  be  pleas'd  with  thee. 
lit  I  tell,  bow  silence  reit^'d  throughout, 
ttenticxi  hushM  the  labble  rout: 
claimant,  torturM  with  desire, 
s  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire: 
o  fame,  the  Muse  more  simply  acts, 
flourish,  and  relattrs  mere  facts, 
es,  as  the  several  parties  came, 
sr  heard,  with  judgment  weigh*d  each 
r  sentence  happily  ag^t^,  [claim, 

both,  great  Shakspearc  thus  decreed, 
ly  sense ;  if  Nature  link'd  with  Art; 

knowledge  of  the  human  heart  $ 
*  acting  vast  and  uoconfin'd ; 
ults  with  greatest  beauties  join'd ; 
ipression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 
rhich  few  hearts,  like  his,  can  know, 
no  face  so  well  as  hu  can  show ; 
5  prcf 'reoce ;— Garrick,  take  the  chair ; 
—till  thou  place  an  equal  there." 
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the  heart,  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 
i  pompons  port,  the  martial  stride; 
lercnlean  heave  th*  euormous  shield, 
reaver's  beam  the  javelin  wield ; 
vad  voice  of  thund'ring  Jm-e  defy, 
o  single  combat — What? — A  fly. 
;h  we  less,  when  sriant  names,  which  shine 
,  as  it  were,  bj'  riqkt  didne  ; 
mm  evVy  captive  art  adores, 
;1ad  Science  pours  furth  all  her  stores; 
in  lettered  rt:putatiiin  sit, 
Astrca-likc,  the  <calc9  of  wit ; 
il  rage  rush  forth, — Oh  !  sham/p'  to  tell ! 
bard  just  bMrsting  from  the  shell  ? 


Great  are  his  perils  in  this  stormy  time 
Who  rashly  ventures  on  a  sea  of  rhyme. 
Around  vast  surges  roll,  winds  envions  blow. 
And  jealous  rocks  and  quicksands  lurk  below : 
Greatly  his  foes  he  dreads,  but  more  his  friends; 
He  hurts  me  most  who  lavishly  commends. 

Look  through  the  world — tn  ev*ry  other  trade 
The  same  employment  *s  cause  of  kindness  made^ 
At  least  appearance  of  good-will  creates. 
And  ev*ry  ibol  pufb  off  the  fool  he  hates. 
Cnblers  with  coblers  smoke  away  the  night. 
And  in  the  common  cause  e*en  play*rs  unite. 
Authors  alone,  with  more  than  savage  rage. 
Unnatural  war  with  brother-authors  wage. 
The  pride  of  Nature  would  as  soon  admit 
Competitors  in  empire  as  in  wit: 
Onward  they  rash  at  Fame's  imperious  call. 
And,  less  than  greatest,  would  not  be  at  alL 

Smit  with  the  love  of  hooour^r  the  pence^ 
0*cr-ran  with  wit,  and  destitute  of  sense, 
ShotUd  any  novice  in  the  rhyming  trade 
With  lawless  pen  the  realms  of  verse  invade ; 
Forth  from  the  court,  where  sceptred  sages  sit, 
Abus'd  with  praise,  and  flatter'd  into  wit ; 
Where  in  lethargic  majesty  they  reign. 
And  what  they  won  by  dullness,  still  maiptain  ; 
^gions  of  factious  authors  throng  at  once ; 
Fool  beckons  fool,  and  dunce  awakens  dunce. 
To  Hamilton's '  the  ready  lies  repair ; — 
Ne'er  was  lie  made  which  was  not  welcome  therfr—* 
Thence,  on  maturer  judgment's  anvil  wrought. 
The  polish'd  falsehood  's  into  public  brought. 
Quick-circulating  slanders  mirth  afford. 
And  reputation  bleeds  in  evVy  word. 

A  critic  was  of  old  a  glorious  name. 
Whose  sanction  handed  Merit  up  to  Fame; 
Ijeauties  as  well  as  faults  he  brought  to  view  t 
His  judgment  great,  and  great  his  candour  toa 
No  servile  rules  drew  sickly  Taste  aside; 
Secure  he  walk'd,  for  Nature  was  his  guide. 
But  now,  oh  strange  reverse  !  our  critics  bawl 
In  praise  of  candour  with  a  heart  of  galL 
Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light. 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night; 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  th'  unwary  prey. 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  come  that  way. 

When  first  my  Muse,  perhaps  more  bold  than  wise. 
Bad  the  rude  trifle  into  light  arise. 
Little  she  thought  such  tempests  would  ensue; 
Less,  that  those  tempests  would  be  rais'd  by  you. 
The  thunder's  furj'  n-nds  the  tow' ring  oak ; 
Rosciads,  like  shrubs,  might  'scape  the  fatal  stroke^ 
Vain  thought !  a  critic's  fury  knows  no  bound  ; 
Drawcansir-like,  he  deals  destruction  round ; 
Nor  can  we  hope  he  will  a  stranger  spare. 
Who  gives  no  quarter  to  his  friend  Voltaire. 

Unhappy  genius!  plac'd  by  partial  Fate 
With  a  free  spirit  in  a  slavish  state ; 
Where  the  reluctant  Muse,  oppress'd  by  kingSg 
Or  droops  in  silence,  or  in  fetters  sings; 
In  vain  thy  dauntless  fortitude  hath  borne 
The  bizot's  furious  zeal,  and  tyram's  scorn. 
Why  didst  thou  safe  from  home-bred  dangers  stcei^ 
Kescrv'd  to  perish  nK^re  ignobly  here  ? 
Thus,  when  the  Julian  tyrant's  pride  to  swell 
Rome  with  her  Pumpey  at  fhartalia  fell. 
Hie  vanquisli'd  chief  es'.-ap'd  from  Ca»ar*s  hand 
To  die  by  ruflians  in  a  fon^gn  land. 
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How  conid  these  self-electee!  monarchs  raise 
So  large  an  empire  on  so  Rmall  a  base  ? 
In  what  retreat,  in;r1orious  and  unknown. 
Did  Ocniiii:  sleep,  when  Dullness  seizM  the  throne  ? 
Whence,  absolute  now  )2:rown,  and  free  from  awe, 
She  to  the  subiect  world  dispenses  law. 
AVithout  her  licence  not  a  letter  stir?, 
And  all  the  captive  criss-crosii-row  is  her*s. 
The  Stajfvrite,  who  ruit-s  from  Nature  drew, 
Opinions  jrave.  but  pav<;  his  re;isi>ns  toa 
Our  great  dictators  take  a  sh<»rtcr  way — 
Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewers  say? 
Their  word's  su/ricicnt ;  and  to  ask  a  reason, 
In  such  a  state  as  theirs,  is  downri(;1it  treason. 
True  jud.L^nuVit  now  with  th<'ni  alone  can  dwell; 
Ijkc  chun-h  of  Kome.  they'n*  j^rown  infallible. 
Dull  superstitious  readers  they  dfceive, 
W"hi>  pin  their  easy  faith  on  critic's  sleeve. 
And,  kuowins:  nothinic,  ev'ry  thinsr  believe  ! 
Ilut  why  n?pi:ie  we,  tliat  these  puny  elves 
Shout  into  gianbJ? — W<^  may  thank  ourselves; 
Fools  that  wo  are,  like  Israel's  fools  of  yore. 
The  calf  oursi^lves  have  fashion'd  we  adore. 
But  let  true  Reasini  once  resume  her  reign, 
Tilts  i^ikI  shall  dwindle  to  a  calf  a^ain. 

Founded  on  art-?  which  shun  the  fac<?  of  day. 
By  the  same  arts  thoy  still  maintain  tluir  sway,    i 
Wrapp'd  in  mysterious  SiVrcsy  they  rise, 
And,  as  they  are  unknown,  are  safe  and  wise. 
At  whoinsixjver  nimM,  linwe-tnr  severe 
Th*  euvenom'd  slander  tlies,  iw  names  appear. 
Prudence  forbids  that  step. — ^Then  all  miirht  know 
And  on  more  equal  terms  enjrajje  the  f(»e. 
But  now,  what  Quixote  of  the  aire  would  care 
To  waj;e  a  war  with  dirt,  and  ficrht  with  air? 

By  interest  join'd,  th'  expert  eonrerier.^tes  stand. 
And  play  the  pame  into  each  other's  hand. 
The  vile  abuse,  in  turn  bv  all  (U  nv'd, 
Is  bandy 'd  up  aii<l  down  fn>in  si.'.e  to  sdo  : 
It  flies— hey  ! — ]>resti» ! — like  a  juc:i?Ier's  ball, 
Tdl  it  belongs  to  nob«jdy  at  ail.  [known. 

All  men  and  things  they  know,  themselves  un- 
And  publish  evVy  name — except  their  own. 
Nor  think  this  stranire— MTure  fn>m  vul-^ar  eves 
The  nameless  author  passes  in  disj;uise. 
But  vel'ran  critics  are  not  so  dec<'iv'd, 
If  vet'ran  critics  are  to  be  believ'd. 
Once  seen,  they  know  an  author  evermore. 
Nay  swear  to  hands  they  never  saw  before. 
Thus  in  the  U<:»scia'l,  bevond  chance  or  doubt. 
They,  by  th<;  writinir,  found  the  writers  out. 
**  That's  Lloyd's — his  manner  there  you  plainly 

trace. 
And  all  the  actor  stares  you  in  the  face. 
By  Coliuan  tl-at  wa>  wii?te:i. — On  my  life, 
Thr*  slronirest  symptoiiv-;  o?  the  .loalous  Wife. 
That  little  di-Jnjcu.icns  jvii-ci''  cf  spite, 
Churchill,  a  wj>  tcii  inikuiAvn.  pcvliaps  might  write." 
How  doth  it  lurii.c  i;;  11  .-ioe-:  r-adcrs  smile, 
Wh»"n  auiiiors  an-  ih-tc^!e.l  by  iheir  style  : 
Thouivh  ev"ry  on'.'  wlio  kp.«-v.>  this  niithor,  knows 
He  .'hifts  his  style  nine'!  cut'ncr  than  his  clotlusi? 

\Micnce  could  arise  »!iis  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  Mose  a  trilLT,  and  her  theme  so  mean? 
What  hail  I  dont ,  t'nat  anpry  fhMv'n  should  «end 
The  biit'rest  foe  where  nu«.t  I  w'.sh'd  a  friend  ? 
Oft  hath  my  toniniu;  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hail'd  the  honours  of  ihy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  h^  hoary  FioUlinia:  bite  tlu^  ground. 
So  nobltr  Pickle  stands  Kupcrbly  bounds 
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From  livy's  temples  tear  th'  historic  efwm. 

Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  oini. 

Com])ar'd  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb, 

But  he  who  WTOte  the  IJfe  of  Tommy  Hiumb. 

Who  ever  read  the  Repricide,  but  swore 

The  author  wr<r)te  as  man  neVr  wrote  before  ? 

Others  for  plots  antl  under-plots  may  call. 

Here's  the  riicht  method — have  no  plot  at  all. 

Who  can  so  oi'ten  in  his  cause  cjura.jje 

The  tiny  path'is  of  the  (i;re<'ian  stasje. 

Whilst  hurniurs  rise,  and  tears  sjH.intaneous  flow. 

At  tragic  Ha  !  ami  no  less  trapc  Oli ! 

To  praise  his  nervous  weaknejo*  all  ajirce; 

And  then  for  ^weetnei'S,  who  so  sweet  as  he  ! 

TiK)  bijr  for  utterance  when  sorrows  swell. 

The  too  hi?  som.>ws  flowina:  tears  must  tcH : 

Hut  when  iho»e  llowiuc:  tears  shall  ceose  to  flow, 

Why — then  the  voice  must  speak  a.L^a'U,  you  kuuv* 

Rude  and  unskilful  in  the  i>net's  trade, 
I  kept  nn  Naiads  by  me  ready -mndv  ; 
N'e'rr  did  I  colours  hi^li  in  air  advance, 
Tom  fr.>m  the  hieedinc:  fojjperies  of  France; 
N<»  tliinsv  linsev-wools«n'  scenes  I  wrote. 
With  patclu»s  Ik  re  and  there  like  Jo^eph*s  coat. 
Me  humbler  themes  befit :  sex^nre,  for  me, 
I^it  jilaywri)crhls  snuitrtrle  nonsen-e,  duty  free: 
Secure,  for  me,  ye  laud»s,  ye  lam'ukins  bound. 
And  frisk,  and  frolic  o'er  the  faiiy  gi^ound  : 
Seonre,  for  me,  thou  pretty  little  fawn, 
Lick  Sylvia's  hand,  and  crop  the  flow'ry  lawn: 
Uncensnr'd  let  the  jfcntle  bi-eezes  rove 
Throui^^h  the  jmvn  umbraireof  th*  enchanted  grorei 
Strure,  for  me,  let  f<  j^pish  Nature  smile. 
And  play  the  coxcomb  in  tlie  Desert.  1-ie. 

The  stapre  I  chose — a  subject  fair  and  fi-ce— 
'Tis  yours — 'tis  mine — 'lis  public  property. 
All  common  exhibitions  oj'eu  lie 
For  ]>raisc  or  censure  to  the  common  eye 
Mence  are  a  thousand  !*a'*kney  writers  fed; 
Heiu'c  nionthlv  ciitjc>  (^arn  their  daily  bread. 


This  is  a  j:.  n'ral  tax  which  all  must  pay, 

Tnun  thoNC  wiio  bCr;!)blc,  doun  t«)  tho^c  who  pifty* 

Ai'tors.  a  venal  crew,  receive  SMjMiort 

I'rijui  public  biiunly,  for  the  public  siwrt. 

To  claj)  or  his"*,  all  have  an  (\]>ial  claim. 

The  C')b!er's  and  his  lort'ship's  ri;;ht  the  same. 

All  join  for  their  subsistence;  ail  exinTt 

Free  leave  to  prai*^.'  their  wonh,  their  faults  correct. 

When  active  Pickle  Suiithtit^ld  stage  ascends. 

The  three  day.-.'  wonder  of  his  laughius:  friends; 

F^ich,  or  as  jud^rnu'nt,  or  as  fancy  g:uidL-s, 

The  lively  witlin.:  praises  or  deruh.s. 

Au<l  wluro'a  the  mi;;hty  dilVn-nce,  tell  me  where, 

lictv.ixt  a  merry -andrew  anil  a  player? 

The  stnillinjx  tribe,  a  <le-pi(aljle  race, 
T/kc  wand'rin/  -\rab-,  shifi  \\\>\\\  place  to  place. 
\'a2:rants  by  law,  to  jii^lice  open  laid. 
They  tr  mbic,  of  tl:e  lu-adleV   a  ^h  afraid. 
And  fawnii:u:  crlu'C,  for  \Kiv*ehc<l  mean::  of  life, 
To  Madam  Maytness,  or  hi-  \V«»!.-.liip's  wile. 

Ti.e  mighty  inon:<r.  h,  in  t'l;  atri<*  sack. 
Carries  his  whtilf  reualsM  nt  h  »j  haek; 
llispwal  contort  h' a-N  the  i'euiale  band. 
And  leads  the  hr;r-aii\»nM-i:f  in  her  hand; 
The  panniorM  as:?  en^ep-i  on  with  cou'-cious  pride^ 
Hearinu'  a  future  prince  on  cither  side. 
No  choice  musicians  in  l.his,tnM>p  are  found 
To  vaniisli  nonsense  with  the  charms  of  sound; 
No  swdi-fls,  no  daiTcers.  not  one  ;.oison'd  bowl ; 
No  lij^htoing  flashes  here,  no  tkuuders  roll  | 
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» swell  the  monmrch'f  train  are  slioxrn; 
1  here  ranst  be  a  host  alone. 
omp,  no  slow  processions  here  ; 
I  entry,  and  no  Jnliet's  bier, 
xmipell'd  to  prostitute  his  art, 
ictor  flies  from  {art  to  part ; 
i  S'lu^nce  to  all  theatric  pride  ! 
T  is  shifted  with  his  side. 
)  Answer  he  by  turns  must  be, 
lall  wit"  in  Modem  Tragedy; 
;h  up  his  fame,— or  fill  his  purse, — 
rretched  plans,  and  makes  them  worse ; 
lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known, 
cti  then  claimini^  for  his  own. 
ate  they  strut,  and  tatter*d  robe; 
blanket,  and  a  bam  the  globe, 
ceits  their  mod*rate  wishes  raise, 
I  humble  proftt,  humble  praise. 
simper,  and  let  bumpkins  stare, 
:  pageant  hero  treads  in  air : 
lis  lionr,  he  to  mankind  gives  law, 
be  next  out  on  a  truss  of  straw, 
d  Fortune,  who  we  sometimes  know 
icro  from  a  puppet-show, 
pitiouf!  should  her  fav'ritc  call 
ge  in  ro^'al  pomp  to  bawl, 
himself  he  rears  the  head, 
he  duncrhill  where  he  lirst  was  bred, 
ow  with  well-drcssM  kiiijs  and  queens, 
id  goddesses  Ixrhind  tho  sceno?, 
fneath  the  t<»rrour-nocid:iig  plume, 
lo^!;  honours  real  pride  l*  assume. 
I  sta-c  the  world,  no  monarch  c*cr 
haugiity  as  a  monarch  playV. 
ire  inove  our  anger  or  our  mirth, 
things,  the  lowest  sous  of  Earth, 
:h  self-snfiicient  knowledge  gracM, 
Iters,  and  preside  in  taste  ? 
ecisions  they  no  more  admit, 
ilone  the  arbiters  of  wit ; 
le  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
*y  owe  their  being  and  support, 
monks  of  old,  now  sacred  <:TOwn, 
Lck*d  by  no  fools  but  their  own. 
in  tjrrant  sit  amidst  his  guards, 
^rn-room  wits  and  venal  bards, 
'  tremble  at  the  puppet's  frown, 
lyhonse  freedom  lose  their  own  ; 
!w-made  4aws,  and  new-made  kings, 
D  Muse  with  liberal  spirit  sings. 
e  slaves ;  before  these  idols  fall ; 
boop  to  them  who  Ve  none  at  all; 
Salter,  cringe,  or  bend  the  knee 
>,  slaves  to  all,  are  slaves  to  me. 
actors,  are  a  lawful  game ; 
ght,  and  whp  shall  bar  his  claim  ? 
vecnin:;  of  their  little  skill, 
lave  left  the  stage,  they*re  actors  still ; 
iect  world  tboy  still  give  laws, 
c*rowTis,  and  socpt  res  made  of  straws ; 
liar  or  \n  parret  roar, 
c  nl-^ht,  are  kin.ir'<  for  evermore; 
d  Truth,  e'en  there,  pursue  her  theme, 
e  c<»xcomb  from  his  golden  dream  ? 
urti>y  of  a  better  fate, 
7«'rior  to  their  pre*jcnt  state ; 
5.'r.-;al  virtue  gmcM,  they  blend 
ipaaion  and  the  faithful  ^iend; 

>  Mr.  Ffote^ 


Tf  they,  like  Pritchard,  join  in  private  life 

The  tender  parent  ai¥i  the  virtuous  wife ; 

Shall  not  our  verse  their  praise   w;.t1i   pleasure 

speak, 
Tliough  mimics  hark,  and  Envy  splits  her  check? 
No  honcai  worth's  beneath  the  Muse's  ]>ra:se; 
No 'greatness  can  alxjve  her  censure  raise; 
Station  and  wealth  to  her  are  tritling  things; 
She  stoops  to  actors,  and  she  soars  to  kings. 

Is  there  a  man,  in  vice  and  fully  bred. 
To  sense  of  honour  as  to  virtue  dead ; 
Whom  ties  nor  human,  nor  divine,  can  bind  ; 
Alien  to  Ciod,  and  foe  to  all  mankind ; 
Who  spares  no  character ;  whtjse  ev'ry  word. 
Bitter  as  gall,  and  sharper  than  the  sword. 
Cuts  to  the  quick ;   whose  thoughts  with  rancour 

swell ; 
Wliosc  tongue,  on  Earth,  performs  the  work  of  Hell ; 
If  there  be  such  a  monster,  the  Reviews 
Shall  find  him  holding  forth  against  abuse. 
"  Attack  profession ! — *tis  a  deadly  breach  !— 
The  Giristian  laws  another  lesson  t(?ach  :— 
Unto  tlie  end  shall  charity  endure. 
And  Candour  hide  those  faults  it  cannot  cure.'' 
Tiius  (,'audonr's  maxims  flow  from  Rancour's  throat. 
As  devils,  to  ser%c  their  purpose,  scripture  quote. 

Tiif^  Muse's  office  was  by  Heav'n  design'd 
To  please,  improve,  instmct,  reform  mankind  ; 
To  make  dejected  Virtue  nobly  rise 
Ahovt"'  the  tow'ring  pitch  of  splendid  Wco. ; 
To  make  pole  Vice,  abash'd,  her  head  hang  down. 
And  trembling  crouch  at  Virtue's  awful  frown. 
Ni)w  arm'd  with  wrath,  she  bids  eternal  shame. 
With  strictest  justice,  brand  the  villain's  name  : 
Now  in  the  milder  garb  of  ridicule 
She  sports,  and  pleases  while  she  wounds  the  fool. 
Her  shape  is  often  varied  ;  but  her  aim. 
To  prop  the  cause  of  Virtue,  still  the  same. 
In  praise  of  Qiercy  let  the  guilty  bawl, 
^XTieii  Vice  and  Folly  for  correction  call, 
Silerec  tlie  mark  of  weakness  j^istly  bears. 
And  is  partaker  of  the  crimes  it  spares. 

But  if  the  Muse,  too  cruel  in  her  mirth. 
With  harsh  reflections  wounds  the  man  of  worth  ; 
If  wantonly  she  deviates  from  her  plan, 
And  quits  the  actor  to  expose  the  man ; 
Asham'd,  she  marks  that  passage  with  a  blot, 
Anil  hates  the  line  where  Candour  was  for^l. 

But  what  is  Candour,  what  is  Himnour's  vein. 
Though  Judgment  join  to  consecrate  the  strain. 
If  curious  numbers  will  not  aid  afford. 
Nor  choicest  music  play  in  ev*ry  word  ? 
Verses  nuist  run,  to  charm  a  modem  ear. 
From  all  harsh,  rugged  interruptions  clear. 
Soft  let  them  breathe,  as  Zephyr's  balmy  breeze  j 
Smooth  let  their  current  flow,  as  summer  seas; 
Perfect  then  only  deem'd  when  they  dispeuse 
A  happy  tuneful  vacancy  of  sense. 
Italian  fathers  thus,  with  barb'rous  rage. 
Fit  helpless  infants  for  the  squeaking  stage  ; 
Deaf  to  the  calls  of  Pity,  Nature  wound, 
And  mangle 'vigour  for  the  sake  of  sound. 
Henceforth  fan^well  tlun  fev'rish  tUir>t  of  fame) 
Farewell  the  longings  for  a  poetV  name ; 
Perish  my  Muse ; — a  wish  'hove  all  severe 
To  him  who  ever  held  the  Mus.  s  dtar — 
If  e'er  her  labours  wc.ik«'n  to  r«Mlne 
Tiie  gou'rous  roughuess  of  a  nervous  line. 

OllK-rs  afl'i  'A  the  stIiV  a.nl  swelling  phrase  ; 
Their  Muse  must  walk  in  stilts,  and  strut  in  stay 
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The  lenae  they  murder,  and  the  words  transpoie. 
Lest  poetry  approach  too  near  to  proec. 
See  tortured  Reason  how  they  pare  and  trim, 
And,  like  Procrustes,  stretch  or  lop  the  limb. 

Waller,  whose  praise  succeeding  bards  rehearse. 
Parent  of  harmony  in  En^rlish  verre, 
Whose  tuneful  Muse  in  sweetest  aTcn.s  flows, 
In  couplets  first  taught  stragjrlin;;  sense  to  closet 

In  polished  numbers,  and  majestic  raund. 
Where  shall  thy  rival,  Poik,  be  ever  fonnd  ? 
But  whilst  each  line  with  equal  beauty  flows. 
E'en  excellence,  unvaried,  tedious  j^rows. 
Nature,  throu};h  all  her  works,  in  great  degree^ 
Borrows  a  blessing  from  Variety. 
Music  itself  her  nec«lful  aid  n^juires 
To  rouzc  the  soul,  and  wake  our  dyln7  fires. 
Still  in  one  key,  the  nightingale  would  tcize : 
Still  in  one  key,  not  Brent  voiild  always  pleaM*. 

Here  let  me  bend,  s^at  Dr>'cicn,  at  H^y  shrine^ 
Thou  dearest  name  to  all  the  tuneful  Nine. 
What  if  some  dull  lines  in  cold  order  creep. 
And  with  his  theme  the  poet  seems  to  sleep^ 
Still,  when  his  subject  rises  proud  to  view. 
With  equal  strength  the  |ioot  rises  too. 
With  stronjir  invention,  noblt'st  vi^ur  fraught. 
Thought  still  springs  up  and  rise.",  out  of  thought; 
Numbers  ennobling  numbers  in  their  course  ; 
In  varied  swc^Ttucss  flow,  in  varied  force ; 
The  pow'rs  of  Genius  and  of  Judgment  join. 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetr>'  is  thine. 

But  what  are  numbers,  what  are  bards  to  me^ 
I'orbid  to  tread  the  ppths  of  jxKJfcy? 
'*  A  sacred  Muse  should  consecrate  her  pen; 
Priests  mast  not  hear  nor  see  like  other  men ; 
Far  higher  themes  should  her  ambition  claim ; 
Behold  where  Sterlihold  points  the  way  to  fame." 

Whilst  with  mii-takcn  zeal  dull  bigots  bum. 
Let  Reason  for  a  moment  take  her  turn. 
When  coflTce-sncfes  hold  discnurse  with  kings. 
And  blindly  walk  1  i  pajier  leadiug-strings. 
What  if  a  man  delight  to  pass  his  time 
In  spinning  reason  into  harmless  rhyme; 
Or  sometimes  boldly  venture  to  the  play ! 
Say,  Where's  the  crime  ? — ^grcat  man  of  ^yrudence, 

say? 
No  two  on  I^rth  in  all  things  can  agroc; 
All  have  some  darling  singularity ; 
Women  and  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  boys. 
In  gew-gaws  take  delight,  and  sigh  for  toys. 
Your  sceptres,  and  your  crowns,  and  such  like 

thhigs. 
Are  but  a  better  kind  of  toys  for  kings. 
In  thinf^  indilTrent  Reason  bids  us  choose. 
Whether  the  whim's  a  monkey,  or  a  Muse. 

What  the  grave  triflers  on  this  busy  scene. 
When  they  make  use  of  ( hi-i  word  reason,  mean, 
1  know  not ;  but,  according  to  my  plan, 
'Tis  lord  chief-justice  in  the  court  of  man, 
Fqually  formM  to  rule  in  age  or  youth, 
The  friend  of  Virtue,  and  the  guide  to  Truth. 
To  her  I  bow,  whose  sacred  pow'r  I  feel ; 
'i  o  her  flecisiou  make  my  last  api>eal ; 
Condemned  by  her,  applauding  worlds  in  vain 
Should  tempt  me  to  take  up  the  pen  again: 
By  her  absolved,  my  course  Til  still  pursue: 
If  Reason's  fur  me,  Ciop  is  fur  me  too. 


!• 


NIGHT. 

AH  CPUTLS  TO  tOnKT  UOYBh 

When  foes  insult,  and  pmdent  firieods  dtspoiMb 
In  Pity 'it  strains  the  worst  of  insolence. 
Oft  with  tliee,  Liavd,  I  steal  an  hour  firom  grid^ 
And  in  thy  social  converse  find  relief. 
Tht  mind,  of  solitude  impatient  grown. 
Loves  any  sorrows  rather  than  her  own. 

lict  slaves  to  business,  bodies  without  soul, 
Imix>rtant  blanks  in  Nature's  mighty  roll. 
Solemnize  nonsense  in  the  day*s  broad  glare. 
We  Nicirr  prefer,  which  heals  or  hides  our  car6 

Rogues  justified,  and  by  success  made  bold, 
Dull  fools  and  coxcombs  sanctified  by  gold, 
Freciy  may  bask  in  Fortune^s  partial  ray. 
And  spread  their  feathers  op*ning  to  the  day; 
ISu^.  thrmd^bare  Merit  dares  not  show  the  bead 
Till  vain  Prosperity  retires  to  bed. 
Misfortunes,  like  the  owl,  avoid  the  light ; 
The  sons  of  (^are  are  always  sons  of  Night 

Tlie  wretch  bred  up  in  Method's  drowsy  scboo^ 
Wliose  only  merit  is  to  err  by  rule. 
Who  ne'er  through  heat  of  blood  was  tri; 

cau<clit. 
Nor  guilty  deemed  of  one  eccentric  thought, 
Whose  soul  directed  to  no  use  is  s«:en, 
Uuless  to  move  the  l»ody's  dull  machine, 
Wliich,  clock-work  like,  with  the  same  equal 
Still  travels  on  through  life's  insipid  space; 
Turns  up  his  eyes  to  tliink  that  there  should  be 
Among  God's  creatures  two  such  things  as  ve.* 
Then  for  his  nightcap  calls,  and  thanks  the 
Which  kaidl}'  gave  him  ;;race  to  keep  s^pod 

Hood  hours — Fine  words ! — But  was  it  ever 
lliat  all  men  could  agn*e  in  what  they  mean? 
Florio,  who  many  years  a  course  bath  run 
In  Oonnright  opiMuitiou  to  the  Sun,  1 

Expatiates  on  gocni  kottrs,  their  cause  defends  I 
With  as  much  vigour  as  our  prudent  friends.  I 
Th'  uiL^crtain  term  no  settled  notion  brings,  I 
afut  still  in  diifrciit  moutlis  means  diff'mit  tlnfl 
Each  takes  the  phrase  in  his  own  private  view,  | 
With  Prudence  it  is  ten,  with  Florio  twa  I 

Go  on,  ye  fools,  who  talk  for  talking  sake,  I 

Without  distinguishing  distinctions  make,  I 

Shine  forth  in  native  folly,  native  pride,  I 

Make  yourselves  rules  to  all  the  world  beside;  I 
Reason,  collected  in  herself,  disdains  | 

The  slavish  yoke  of  arbitrary  cbauis; 
Steady  and  true,  each  circumstance  she  weiglM» 
Nor  to  bare  words  inglorious  tribute  pajrs. 
Men  of  sense  live  exempt  from  vulgar  aw^ 
And  Reas^wi  to  herself  alone  is  law. 
That  freedom  she  enjo^'s  with  lib'ral  mind. 
Which  she  as  freciy  grants  to  all  mankind. 
No  idol  titled  name  her  rcv'rcnre  stirs, 
No  hour  she  blindly  to  the  rest  prefers; 
All  are  alike,  if  they're  alike  employ'd. 
And  all  arc  good,  if  xirtuouibj  enjoy'd. 

Let  tlie  sage  doctor  (think  hiin  one  we  koov)i 
With  scra)>s  of  ancient  learning  overflow, 
In  all  the  dignity  of  u;f£>  derlare 
I'hc  fatal  consequence  of  midnight  air,  > 

How  dam])s  and  va]>ours,  as  it  were  by  stesHW  •^ 
Undermine  life,  and  sap  the  walls  of  health*  '. 
For  me  lot  (lalen  moulder  on  the  shelf,  ' 

I'll  live,  and  be  physician  to  myscl& 

I 


Is  jflXn*d  to  body,  trYiether  Fate 

^r  or  a  shorter  date ; 

hem  live,  as  brother  should  with  brother. 
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Whose  mercies,  like  Heaven's  dew,  refreshing  fall 


them  in  good-humour  with  each  other.      And  doubly  pleasM  we  find  it  on  our  ouPn 


est  road  to  health,  say  what  they  will, 

I  suppose  we  shall  be  ill. 

OM  evils  we  poor  mortals  know, 

ors  and  imagination  flow. 

>ld  women  with  your  boasted  rules, 

I,  and  only  sacred  now  to  fuok ; 

ly  sons  of  physic  hope  to  find 

nne,  as  one  hour,  for  all  mankind* 

rt  after  ten  is  out  of  bed, 

ext  morning  can*t  hold  up  his  head* 

ion  this  which  me  to  bed  must  call, 

ad  (thank  Heaven)  never  aches  at  all  ? 

t  courses  different  tempers  run, 

:he  Moon,  I  sicken  at  the  Sun. 

>  at  twelve  at  noon,  hit  clock  goes  right, 

er  goes,  wound  up  at  twelve  at  night. 

I  Oblivion's  grateful  cup  I  drown 

g  sneer,  the  supercilious  hown, 

2:e  reserve,  the  proud  affected  state 

knaves  grown  rich,  and  fools  grown  great 
.hat  abject  wretch  dt?turbs  my  rest, 
alv  o\'erlooks  a  friend  distrest. 
o  pOTtrty  the  worldling  goes, 
e  sees  rags  an  inch  beyond  his  nose| 
a  crowd  can  single  out  his  grace, 
e  and  creep  to  fools  who  strut  in  lace. 
TV  those  classic  regions  arc  sun'ey'd 

in  earliest  youth  together  stray'd, 
nd  in  hand  we  trod  the  flowW  shore, 
ow  thy  happier  genius  runs  before, 
conspired  a  thankless  wretch  to  raise, 
it  a  slump  to  shoot  with  piIfcrM  praise, 

for  ffp'n  wrf  merit  famous  grown, 
r  strove  to  kick  his  Maker  down  ; 
s  gen'ral  arguments  entrage, 
.  or  camp,  the  pulpit,  bar  or  stage ; 
h1  Bur;;eiMis,  whom  men  doctors  call, 
-rs,  who  were  never  bred  at  all, 
;hty  lettered  monsters  of  the  I'*Arth, 
moi%'e,  or  exercise  our  mirrh  j 
ttle-tattie,  tooth-pick  way, 
>lmg|^bou|y(bts  with  easy  freedom  stray; 
uiU||iiy  friend  himself  must  find, 
tuspmded,  and  ini]>rov'd  his  mind, 
peaceful  slumbers  bless  the  homely  bed, 
rtue,  self-approv*d,  reclines  her  head ; 
ce  beneath  imagined  horrours  mourns, 
:ieni*e  plants  the  villain's  couch  with  thorns; 
:  of  restraint,  the  active  Mind, 
l»y  servile  Prejudice  coniin'd, 
n  her  scat,  as  wakcnM  from  a  trance, 

through  Nature  at  a  ^iD2|^le  glance, 
c.ir  friends,  our  foes,  ourselves,  survey, 
y  n-ght  what  fix)ls  we  are.  by  day. 
i  her  gaudy  plumes  and  vain  di«guise, 
•  Ambition  mean  and  loathsome  lies; 

with  relentless  hand  pulls  down 
it's  bloody  wreath  and  ravished  crown, 
r  tells  of  tmtt'es  bravely  won, 
i  r«)nqner'd,  and  of  worlds  imdone: 

hke  these  but  ill  with  manhood  su'f, 
:he  conqueror  buneath  the  brute, 
searching  round  the  world,  we  find 
*nius  youth,  the  friend  of  a'i  manki  hI, 
ger,  like  the  bolt  of  Jo\'e,  is  sped 
4  ooi/  at  the  guilty  bead. 


In  gen'ral  love  and  charity  to  all, 

PIcas'd  we  behold  such  worth  on  any  throne. 


Through  a  false  medium  things  are  shown  by  day| 
Pomp,  wealth,  and  titles,  judgment  lead  astray- 
How  many  from  appearance  borrow  state,        < 
Whom  Night  disdains  to  number  witli  the  great! 
Must  not  we  laugh  to  see  yon  lortUing  proud 
Snuff  up  vile  hiccnse  from  a  fawning  crowd  ? 
Whilst  in  his  beam  surrounding  clients  play. 
Like  insects  in  the  Sun's  enliv'ning  ray, 
Wliilst,  Jehrt-like,  he  drives  at  furious  rate. 
And  seems  the  only  charioteer  of  state, 
Talking  himself  into  a  little  god. 
And  ruling  empires  with  a  single  nod ; 
Wlio  would  not  think,  to  hear  him  law  dispense^ 
That  he  had  int'rest,  and  that  they  had  sense  ? 
Injurious  thought !  Beneath  Night's  honest  shadc^ 
When  pomp  is  buried  and  false  colours  fade, 
Plainly  we  see  at  that  impartial  hour 
Them  dupes  to  pride,  and  him  the  tool  of  pow'n 

God  help  the  man,  coodcmu'd  by  cruel  Fate 
To  court  the  seeming,  or  the  real  great. 
Much  sorrow  shall  he  feel,  and  suffer  more 
Tlian  any  slave  who  labours  at  the  oar. 
By  slavish  methods  must  he  learn  to  please. 
By  sinuoth-tangu*d  Fiatt'ry,  that  curetamrZ-i^ieaMrj 
Supple  to  ev'ry  wayward  mood  strike  sail, 
And  shift  with  shifting  }Iumour*s  peevish  gale. 
To  Nature  dead  he  must  adopt  vile  Art, 
And  wear  a  smile,  with  anguish  in  his  heart. 
A  sense  of  bononr  would  destroy  his  schemes. 
And  Conscience  ne'er  must  speak  unless  in  dreams* 
When  he  hath  tamely  bonie  for  many  years 
Cold  looks,  forbidding  frowns,  contemptuous  sneers  ; 
When  he  at  last  expects,  good  easy  man, 
To  reap  the  profits  of  his  labour'd  plan. 
Some  cringing  lacquey,  or  rapacious  whore. 
To  favours  of  the  great  the  surest  door. 
Some  catamite,  or  pimp,  in  credit  grown. 
Who  tempts  another's  wife,  or  sells  his  own, 
Steps  cross  his  hopes,  the  promis'd  boon  ilenies. 
And  for  some  minion's  minion  claims  the  prize. 

Yw  to  restraint,  unpractis'd  in  deceit. 
Too  resolute,  from  Nature's  active  heat. 
To  brook  affronts,  and  tamely  pass  them  by; 
Too  proud  to  flatter,  too  sincere  to  lie. 
Too  plain  to  please,  too  honest  to  be  great ; 
Give  me,  kind  Neav'n,  an  humbler,  happier  state: 
Far  from  the  place  where  men  with  pride  dcfei\e. 
Where  rascals  promise,  and  where  fools  bclii  \o; 
Far  from  the  walk  of  folly,  vice,  and  strife. 
Calm,  independent,  let  me  steal  through  life. 
Nor  one  vain  wish  my  steady  thoughts  bcj^u  <e 
To  fear  his  lonlship's  frown,  or  court  his  smilt*. 
I'nfit  for  Greatness,  I  her  snares  defy. 
And  look  on  riches  with  untainted  eye. 
To  others  let  the  glitt'ring  bawbles  fall. 
Content  shall  place  us  far  above  them  all. 

Spectatorr  only  on  this  bustling  stage. 
We  see  what  vain  designs  mankind  eiiga<;c ; 
Vice  after  vice  with  aniuur  they  pursue, 
And  one  old  follj'  brings  forth  twenty  new. 
PerpU'x'd  with  trifles  through  the  vale  of  life, 
Man  strives  'gainst  man,  without  a  cause  for  strife^ 
Armies  einbattlcil  nict.t,  and  thousawls  bleed 
For  some  vile  spot,  wlere  fifty  cannnt   ced. 
S(]uirrcls  for  nuts  ojntcnd,  and,  wron^j  i  r  right. 
For  the  world's  emj[»lic  kings  amb  tiou*  ^ght^ 
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Vniat  odils  ?— To  us  'tis  all  the  self- same  thing, 
A  nut,  a  «orlc],  a  squirrel,  and  a  kin;;. 

Britons,  like  Ktminn  spirits  fani'd  cif  old, 
Are  cQi^t  by  Nature  in  a  iiatrot.  moulil ; 
No  private  joy,  no  privat**  grief  they  kiK>w, 
Their  souFs  cngnwsM  by  public  wral  or  wo«». 
Inglorious  ease,  like  ours,  they  trreatly  sconi : 
Let  care  with  nobli-r  wreaths  their  hnms  acTom. 
Ciladly  they  toil  beneath  the  statc>5nian's  pains, 
Give  them  but  cnilit  for  a  stateMmiufis  t>raiiis. 
All  would  be  (leeiri'd,  o\^i  from  tlie  cradle,  tit 
To  rule  in  iwlities  as  well  as  wit. 
llie  grave,  the  gay,  the  foplin^,  and  the  dunce. 
Start  up  ((lod  bless  us!)  stateMuen  all  at  onc(u 

His  niip:hty  charge  of  souls  the  prieht  forgets. 
The  court-bred  lord  his  promises  and  d.'bls. 
Soldiers  their  fame,  misers  forget  their  ]>elf, 
llie  nikc  his  mistress,  and  the  top  himself  ; 
Whilst  thoughts  of  higher  monu-nt  claim  their  care, 
And  their  witte  heads  tb«?  weight  of  kinjrdoms  bear. 

Females  thcmMlves  the  glorious  ardour  feci. 
And  boast  an  equal,  or  a  greater  zeal ; 
From  nymph  to  nym])h  the  state -infection  flies, 
Swells  in  her  breast,  and  sparkles  in  her  eyes. 
CVerwhelmM  by  politics  lie  malice,  pride. 
Envy,  and  twenty  other  faults  beside. 
No  more  their  little  fluttering  hearts  confess 
A  passion  for  applause,  or  rage  for  dress ; 
No  more  they  pant  for  public  raree-shows. 
Or  lose  one  thought  on  monkey's  or  on  beaux. 
Coquettes  no  more  pursue  the  jiltiu!?  plan, 
And  lustful  prudes  fdVgct  to  rail  at  man. 
The  darling  ihemc  Ca^cilia's  self  will  choose, 
Nor  thinks  of  scandal  whilst  she  talks  of  news. 

llie  Cir,  n  eouiniou-couneil-uinn  by  [tlacc. 
Ten  thousand  ml;j^hty  ntithrn.^s  iu  liib  iacc, 
lly  situation  as  by  nature  jrreat, 
"With  nice  precision  j;aiet:!s  »'ut  the  state; 
Proves  and  disproM  s,  nlHrnis,  and  t'lea  denies, 
Objects  himself,  j:nd  to  iiimsilfroplici; 
Wielding  alofi  the  {K:liti«'ian  rf>d, 
flakes  Pitt  by  turns  a'd.^vil  and  a  .inJ<l ; 
Mnintams,  e'en  to  the  very  teeth  oi  pow'r, 
The  same  thins:  riuht  and  witms  in  half  an  hour. 
Now  all  is  well,  uiiw  he  suspects  a  plot. 
And  plainly  prr.)vt^,  wiiatf.vf.r  is,  is  not. 
Fearfully  wise,  he  shak<'s  his  empty  In  ad, 
And  deals  out  rinpires  as  he  di.'als  luit  thread, 
llib  us(fl<?i-s  scales  are  iu  a  corner  flimir. 
And  Fun)p<:'s  balance;  han^s  ujxm  his  tonpue. 

Peace  to  such  triflers;  lie  our  happier  plan 
To  pass  tlm.iuffh  life  as  easy  as  we  can. 
Who's  in  or  otit,  who  move*  tliis  jrrand  machine. 
Nor  stin*  mv  eurioT»itv,  nor  sr^keu. 
SiHTcts  of  Slat.-;  no  n:oi"c  I  wi-h  to  know 
Thau  seerel  movements  of  a  ]M!|)pi;t-sl\tnr; 
I-ei  '/Ut  the  pupi-H'ts  muve,  I'w  w.y  desire, 
Un<iM'n  the  haml  which  cuiiU'i  the  m-ister-wire. 

What  is't  to  Its.  if  raN"s  rise  (ir  fall, 
Thanks  tu  uur  furtuu:.*  v.-e  p.iy  none  at  all. 
I-et  muil:'.vi»rius.  uhi»  in  rl.rty  aor«:s  <'.ial, 
I  amen:  tlio^e  ha^d^hi])s  whiirli  wr  cannot  feel.   . 
Ills  irra-'e,  who  >ijiai-t<,  may  b.iion-  ii'  he  please, 
Hut  ninst  I  hL-llow  too,  V.  h')  sit  ai  ct  »•? 
15y  eu.-»om  safi',  the  j)oet's  nuuihi'iN  How, 
Fi"ee  as  the  liyht  aud  air  sonu:  years  ain». 
N«)  statt^sman  imt  will  iind  il.  wc>.th  li's  j^ains 
To  tax  our  la'.ionrs,  and  rxrise  cn:r  hvains. 
Biirihens  liki'  t<:eM?  vile  earthiy  ltui'd:n?^s  1  ea", 
No  tiybutc'a  laid  ou  cOiiU'*  in  ILl  uir. 


Jjct  then  the  flames  of  war  dostnietivc  reigBj 
And  Kngland's  tf-rrours  a«e  imfH-rititib  S[>ain ; 
Let  cv'ry  venaf  dan  and  neulrul  tribe 
Ijcam  to  receive  ccmditions,  not  prescribe; 
Let  each  nrv  year  call  loud  for  new  sujiplics. 
And  tax  on  tax  with  double  burthen  rit:** ; 
Fxempt  we  sit,  by  no  rude  cai-e:!  o]>prest, 
AuJ,  having  little,  are  with  little  blest. 
All  real  ills  in  dark  ublivion  lie. 
And  joys,  by  fancy  fonnM,  their  place  f  nj)ply. 
Night's  laughing  hours  unhee<l<  d'slip  away. 
Nor  one  dull  thonuht  foretells  th^  approacli  of  day. 
'I'hus  have  we  liv'd,  and  whilst  the  I-'aics  atlord 
Plain  plenty  to  supply  the  frugal  boanl, 
>Miilst  Mirth,  with  Decency  his  lovely  bride. 
And  wine^s  gay  god,  with  Temp'ramre  by  his  >idc^ 
Their  welcome  visit  |)ay;  whilst  Ncallh  attends 
Tlic  mirn>w  circle  of  our  chosen  friends. 
Whilst  frank  Cood-Humour  consecratei  the  treat. 
And  woman  makes  society  complete, 
Tlius  will  we  live,  though  in  (»ur  tc«'th  arc  hnrl'd 
Those  hachnvii  strumpeti^  Prudence  aiwl  the  World. 

Prudence,  of  old  a  sacred  term,  implvM 
Virtue,  with  godlike  Wisdom  for  her  ^uido. 
But  now  iu  general  use  is  known  to  mean 
The  stalking7liorse  of  Vice,  and  Folly's  scR'ien. 
The  sense  {ler^-erted  we  retain  the  name, 
IiyiM)cr:»y  and  Prudence  are  the  same. 

A  tutor  once,  more  read  in  men  than  books, 
A  kind  of  crafty  knowledge  in  his  looks, 
Demurely  sly,  with  high  preferment  blest, 
His  fav'ritc  pupil  in  tliesc  word«  addressed : 

"  Would'st  thou,  my  son,  be  wise  and  virtnnoi 
Dv  all  mankind  a  onxlisrv  rstremM  ?         \C.t  <  ui'd, 
l>c  this  thy  rule  ;  Jx-  wliat  min  ftrmh-nt  eali ; 
Prudence,  alnii;:;-)ity  Prndence,  gives  tis'^e  ;:!i. 
Keep  up  aiipfaraiir<^,  tlu;ix'  lirs  thr  ti-'r, 
Thr  wMild  «|||  liive  th'-e  treiiit  f«»r  the  i\3t. 
Outward  be  lair,  h'.iw^  vi:r  Ibul  v.iLhin; 
l^ie.  it  thou  wilr,  hut  tlien  in  si-rn  i  sin. 
This  maxinrs  ii'to  e.-iTimon  Tavour  grown, 
Vice  is  no  JMn-yv;'  m.'p,  umI-.  ss  'ts  kii<r.\n. 
\'irlue  iii'U  •'!  inav  hiii  irmI  t-iU*^  thi,  th-Ul : 
liut  vire  i>  vii-Jnt;  v  'in  '\W  v<  l!  i:'.ii<:.  alM. 
Shonlii  i-a::n','  o.i>-5'":\s  t'u'.ve  rli-i'  t'>  a  whom, 
l.'^-t  lVudei.''(  l';:d  O.-.c  t »  a  ;•  ..'f ;// floor ; 
Stay  OMi  all  ni^iit,  btit  taki*  t  ^pcia^aie 
That  iVud<'ii;:?'  Ur.w-  line  bm  k  to  early  prr.ycr. 
.'^«i  i.iie  with  v.af<  \\\\\\i  onil  v.:th  vtuev  faint, 
V^\^  1  In  a  Hrunkaitl.  w'A  rc.l  ••ut.  a  sai.it." 

With  i-i\  the  youth  *iiis  useful  hsMjn  h-'anl, 
And  il!  ii-;  nu-iii'iy  st.»rM  ei:eh  ])re^^llus  uord, 
Snc«"v'>^!nliy  i-nr-uM  th«*  |)!r.n,  an-l  /•(■u-, 
*•  llo  'Ml  for  Uiv  Jonl, — \  irtu;  sTanrl  by  :'ud  bo*.** 

Anil  is  this  ail  — is  th".>  tnc  wori<ilin!i".s  art, 
To  mask,  but  \\.'\.  aini-ml  a  vicious  I'lait? 
Shall  lukewuvn  cai.ixm  a!H'  dcmiMnonr  f.rave 
Tor  wise  and  .u-o-k!  slaiitp  ev'iy  mijjjmc  kr.avc : 
Sliall  wretclie.,  w|h-hi  n<»  reel  viitui*  warms, 
<  lild  fair  thcT  n.:n^e>i  and  siai«  s  «iih  empty  f'»niif| 
Whilst  Virli:  :  -i  ru  s  in  vai  i  ti;e  Mish*d-lor  piize, 
Preause,  d.i.'fl.-.inini;  ill,  >lie  halo  di'-j^iiise; 
l>icaiis«'  she  Uv.  kly  pours  f.'ith  all  her  siii<», 
St:rm\  whai.  >\\i:  is^  brj  I  >eorns  io  p;iss  tor  mere? 
\\\:\\ — bi-  it  .'•» — ht  ^ile  dis^ciuibh  r<«  holil 
rn.'iivy'd  ihjw'r,  aud  boast  thi'ir  dear-bouuht  jrr.ld, 
Ml.'  neithi.T  pow'r  >l.all  ten.pt,  nor  thiisc  o:  iK'lf, 
"I  o  flatter  <ithers  or  dt  nv  mv.-elf ; 
.Mi^ht  the  wholr  world  he  plae'il  within  my  fpai^ 
1  would  HA  be  thai  Thii;^^',  th^  Prudent  ^laik 
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crie«  nr  Pliant,  *'  mrnld  you  then  oppose 
one,  against  an  host  of  foes  ? 
ccit,  atid  peevish  lust  to  rail, 
insc  of  interest  prc:vail. 
)T  sliame  tliis  petulance  of  wit, 
nioiU^t,  and  for  unce  submit : 
ic  task  'gainst  multitudes  to  li?ht, 
c  ^rong.  the  World  is  in  the  right." 
his  World  ?  A  term  which  men  have  got 
not  one  in  ten  knows  what ; 
ich  with  no  more  precision  passes 
t  herds  of  men  tlian  herds  of  asses  ; 
use  no  more  it  means,  we  find, 
'  fools  in  same  opinions  joiuM. 
bers  then  change  Natures  stated  laws  ? 
rs  make  the  worse  the  better  cause  ? 
3C  vice,  virtue  be  virtue  still, 
tusands  rail  at  good,  and  practise  iH. 
>u  defend  the  Gaul's  destructive  rage 
st  nations  on  his  part  engage  ? 
tupport  the  rebel  Caesar's  cause  . 
s  legions  arm  against  the  laws, 
mdal  would  our  patr'wCs  name  impeach, 
t  virtues  which  she  cannot  reach, 
St  man  but  would  with  joy  submit 
ith  Cato,  and  retire  with  Pitt  ? 
and  true  to  Virtue's  sacr*"d  laws, 
y  vulgar  censure  or  applause, 
:\A  talk,  my  friend ;  that  Wtnid  wc  know 
i  us  guilty,  caniu>t  make  us  so. 
numbers,  follow  Natures  plan, 
rights,  or  quit  the  name  of"  man. 
jH,  weigh  strictly  right  and  wrong; 
:  quick,  but  oace  r(S'v»lv"d.  be  strong, 
lullncss,  and  in  spite  of  wit, 
f  thou  canst  thy.'-eif  acq.iit, 
id  up  assur'd  with  conscious  pride 
err  with  millions  ou  Uiy  side. 


:  PROPHECY  OF  F.:\!IXR 

A  SCOTS  P.\«TOUAL. 
S'SCniBED  TO  JOHN  WILKES,  ESQ. 

id  first  instructs  his  dart;^  to  fly 
y  comer  of  sonic  ccv»k-m:ud's  eye, 
g  raw,  just  euter'd  m  Wib  teeiLS, 
e  wound,  and  wouJers  what  it  means ; 
ike  dripping,  melts,  and  new  <lcsire 

st:r«,  each  time  she  stirs  t!ie  fire; 
md  blushing  he  tlie  fair-or.e  vic'.v^. 
Mild  speak,  but  can't — witliout  a  Muse. 

sacred  ino.mt  he  takes  liis  wav, 
^'oun.c^  w  ings,  and  tuues  his  iufant  lay, 
?ed  to  rural  ditties  frames, 
id  rucks,  to  hills  and  rills  proclaims, 
notc:^,  and  all  unpoli^h'd  .^trains, 
f  ny!nj)hs,  aiid  e.'ic  the  lovt-s  of  swams. 
vour  u)  mplis  wv.rv  always  rlad  of  yore, 
j^-rls—  a  c«.K»k-iTiaid  now  no  more — 

aged  oak  Larddia  lies, 

her  co'.ich ;  her  ci:n)py  1.1'e  skies, 
itio  shrubs  the  ruiiuUii  ;f;i.t;  [vale. 

r  P'jrfuntes,  aud  wal'ls  f'^sn  through  llu.' 
tuni'd  >wain,  and  '-kiil'd  in  rtbtic  lays, 

side  his  amVous  d«^-<Mnl  nlayj:. 
(lock> bleat, pie-; cl'.attor, r.ai  ns scream. 
1  chorus  dies  a-dowa  tlio  aiircam. 


Tlie  streams,  with  music  freighted,  as  they  pass, 
Present  the  fair  Lardclla  witii  a  glass, 
And  Zephyr,  to  complete  the  love-sick  plan, 
Waves  bis  light  wuigs,  and  serves  her  for  a  fan. 

But,  when  maturcr  Judgment  takes  the  lead. 
These  childish  toys  on  Reason  s  altar  bleed ; 
Form'd  after  some  great  man,  whose  nam?  breed3 

awe, 
Wliose  ev'ry  sentence  Fashion  makes  a  law. 
Who  on  mere  credit  his  vain  tniphies  rears. 
And  founds  his  merit  on  oui*  servile  fears ; 
Tlien  we  discard  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
And  Nature 's  banish'd  by  mechanic  Art ; 
Then,  deeply  read,  our  reading  must  be  shown ; 
Vain  is  that  knowledge  which  remains  unknowik 
Then  Ostentation  marches  to  our  aid. 
And  lettcr\l  Pride  stalks  forth  in  full  parade ; 
Beneath  their  care  behold  the  work  reiine, 
Pointed  each  sentence,  poli^i'd  every  line: 
Trifles  are  dignified,  and  taught  to  wear 
The  robes  of  ancients  with  a  modem  air, 
Nonsense  with  classic  ornaments  is  gracM, 
And  ])asses  current  with  the  stamp  of  Taste. 

Then  the  rude  Theocrite  is  raiisack'd  oVr, 
And  courtly  Maro  calPd  from  Mincio^s  shore ; 
Sicilian  Muses  on  our  mountains  ro^tm, 
Easy  and  free  as  if  they  were  at  home: 
Nymphs,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Dryads,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
S[>ort  in  our  floods,  and  trip  it  o'er  our  lawns  ; 
Flow'rs,  which  once  floujrish'd  fair  in  Greece  and 

Rome, 
More  fair  revive  in  Eng1and*s  meads  to  bloom  ; 
Skies  without  cloud  exotic  suns  adorn ; 
And  roses  blush,  but  blush  without  a  thorn ; 
Landscapes  unknown  to  doxvdy  Nature,  rise. 
And  new  creations  strike  our  wondVing  eyes. 

For  bards  like  these,  who  neither  sing  nor  say, 
Orave  without  thought,  and  without  feeling  gay» 
Whose  uumbenrin  one  even  tenour  flow, 
Attund  to  pleasure,  and  attun'd  to  woe. 
Who,  if  plain  Common-Sense  her  visit  pays, 
And  mars  one  couplet  in  their  happy  lays, 
.\8  at  some  ghost  aflfrighted,  start  and  stare, 
And  ask  the  meaning  of  her  coming  there ; 
F(  r  bards  like  these  a  wreath  shall  Mason  brings 
Lin'd  with  the  softest  down  of  Folly's  wing; 
In  Love's  pagoda  shall  they  ever  doze. 
And  Gisbal  kindly  rock  them  to  repose  ; 
My  lord — to  letters  as  to  faith  most  true— 
At  once  their,  patron  and  example  too^ 
Shall  quaintly  fashion  bis  love-labour*d  dreams. 
Sigh  with  sad  winds,  and  weep  with  weeping  streams^ 
Curious  in  grief,  (for  real  grief,  we  know,^* 
Is  curious  to  dre^s  up  the  tale  of  woe) 
From  the  green  umbiai^c  of  some  I>ruid*s  seat. 
Shall  his  own  works  in  his  ow  n  way  repeat. . 

Me,  whom  no  Muse  of  heav*n!y  birth  inspires. 
No  judgment  tempers  when  rash  genius  fires ; 
\N*ho  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme, 
Siiort  gleams  of  st:nse,  and  satire  out  of  time. 
Who  cannot  foll;.>w  where  trim  Fancy  leads 
By  /'r«///.-.7f:  ^t^eams  o\.t  foxur-emjturplcd  meads  { 
Who,  often,  but  without  success,  have  pray'd 
For  ajU  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 
Wh(»  would,  but  ccmuot,  with  a  master's  skill. 
Coin  linv  n^-w  epithets,  xihich  mean  no  ill; 
Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  ev'ry  way  unfit 
For  fhuinir  |)tje^y,  and  amhlinti  wit, 
r.'isto  V.  ith  contempt  l>ehol(ls,  nor  deigns  to  plactf 
V'uon^st  Uie  lowest  of  her  favour 'd  race* 


Thou,  Nature,  art  m^  i;roddem^to  thy  lAw 
Myself  I  dedicate. — Henci  slavish  awe 
Which  bends  to  fashion,  anrt  obeys  the  rules, 
Impos'd  at  first,  and  since  observM  by  fools. 
Hence  those  vile  tricks  which  mar  fair  Nature*s  hoe. 
And  brin]^  the  sober  matroo  fbrth  to  ^ew, 
With  all  that  artificial  tawdry  glare, 
Which  Virtue  scorns,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear. 
JBick  of  those  pomps,  those  vanities,  that  waste 
Of  toil,  which  critics  now  mistake  for  taste. 
Of  false  refinements  sick,  and  laboured  ease. 
Which  Art,  too  thinly  veilM,  forbids  to  please, 
By  Nature^s  charms  (inglorious  truth  !)  subdu'd. 
However  plain  her  dress,  and  'haWour  rude. 
To  northern  climes  my  happier  course  I  steer. 
Climes  where  the  goddess  reigns  throughout  the  year. 
Where,  undisturbed  by  Art's  rebfllitms  plan, 
She  rules  the  loyal  laird,  and  faithful  clan. 

To  that  rare  soil,  where  virtues  clust'ring  grtyw. 
What  mighty  blessings  doth  not  England  owe  } 
What  teaggon-loads  of  courage,  wealth,  and  sense, 
Both  each  ivivolving  day  import  from  tlience? 
To  us  she  gives,  disinterested  friend. 
Faith  without  fraud,  and  Stuarts  without  end. 
When  we  Prosperity's  rich  trapphngs  wear, 
Come  not  her  genVous  sons  and  take  a  share  } 
And  if,  by  some  disastrous  turn  of  Pate, 
Change  should  ensue,  and  ruin  seize  the  state. 
Shall  w«  not  find,  safe  in  that  hallow'd  ground. 
Such  refiige  as  the  Holy  Martyr  found  f 

Nor  less  our  debt  in  Science,  though  deny'd 
By  the  weak  slaves  of  prejudice  and  pride. 
T%ence  came  the  Kamsays,  names  of  wotthy  note, 
Of  whom  one  paints,  as  wiell  as  t'  other  wrote ; 
Thence,  Home,  disbanded  frxom  the  sons  of  pray'r 
For  loving  plays,  though  no  dull  dean  was  there ; 
Thence  issued  'forth,  at  great  Macpherson's  call. 
That  old,  new,  epic  pastoral,  Fingal ; 
Thence  MaHoch,  friend  alike  of  church  and  state, 
Of  Christ  and  Liberty,  by  grateful  Fate 
RaiNM  to  rewnnls  which,  in  a  pious  reign. 
All  darling  infidels  should  serk  in  vain ; 
Thence  simple*  bards  by  simple  prudence  taught, 
To  this  wise  town  by  simple  patrons  brought. 
In  simple  maniu^r  utter  simple  lays. 
And  take,  with  hiniple  pensions,  simple  praise. 

Waft  me  some  Muse  to  Tweed's  inspirin^x  stream. 
Where  all  the  little  I^ives  and  Graces  dream. 
Where  slowly  winding  the  dull  waters  creep, 
'  And  seem  tliems<»lve'»  to  own  the  power  of  sleep. 
Where  on  tlie  surlace  load,  like  foathers,  swims, 
Tliere  let  me  batln;  my  yt't  nnhallowM  limbs. 
As  once  K  Syrian  bntliM  in  Jordan's  flood, 
Wa-ih  off  my  native  stain*;,  correct  that  blood 
Which  mutinies  at  call  of  En^liih  pride, 
And,  d«;af  to  prudence,  roils  a  palriot  tide. 

From  solemn  thought  which  overliatv-?'*  the  brow 
Of  patriot  care,  whcnthins:s  are — tiixl  knows  how; 
Fnun  nVi*  trim  poinds,  where  Honour,  slave  to  rule, 
In  compliment  to  Folly,  plays  the  tool; 
From  th(»sr;  pjay  sc.-nes  where  Miith  exalts  his  pow'r, 
And  easy  Humour  wing«  the  lau;;^hins  hour; 
From  thfisc  soft  b«."ttcr  inomiMits  when  desire 
Beats  hiqh,  and  all  the  wurid  of  man  \s  on  fire, 
When  mutual  ardours  of  the  melting  fair 
More  than  repay  us  for  whole  years  of  care. 
At  /7'/V?/irfiAi/>'*  summons  will  my  Wilkes  retreat. 
And  see,  once  seen  before,  that  ancient  sirat. 
That  ancient  seat,  where  majesty  <lisplay'd 
Her  ensigosi  long  before  tho  world  was  made  I 
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Mean  narrow  mUxims,  which  enslai^e  m.iukiud, 
Ne*er  from  its  bias  warp  thy  settled  mind. 
Not  dup'd  by  party,  nor  Opinion's  slave. 
Those  faculties  which  bounteous  Nature  cave. 
Thy  honest  spirit  into  practice  brings. 
Nor  courts  the  smile,  nor  dreads  the  finown  rif  kings. 
Let  rude  licentious  Englishmen  comply 
With  tumult's  voice,  and  curse  they  know  not  tihy; 
Unwilling  to  condemn,  thy  soul  disdains 
To  wear  vile  Faction*s  arbitrary  chains. 
And  strictly  weighs,  in  apprehension  clear. 
Things  as  they  arc,  and  not  as  they  appear. 
With  thee  Good'Humour  tempers  lively  Wit, 
Enthron'd  with  Judgment,  Candour  loves  to  sit 
And  Nature  gave  thee,  open  to  distress, 
A  heart  to  pity,  and  a  hiuid  to  bless. 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  mourn  the  wretched  let 
Of  the  poor,  mean,  despb'd,  insulted  Scot, 
Who,  might  calm  reason  credit  idle  tales. 
By  rancour  forg'd  where  prejudice  prevails. 
Or  starves  at  home,  or  practises  through  fear 
Of  starving,  arts  which  damn  all  conscience  hevt. 
When  scribblers,  to  the  charge  by  int'rest  led. 
The  fierce  Sorth  Briion  foaming  at  their  head, 
Pour  forth  invectives,  deaf  to  ^ndonr's  call. 
And  injur'd  by  one  alien,  rail  at  all ; 
On  Nortkern  Pisgak  when  they  take  their  stand, 
To  mark  the  weakness  of  that  Ao/jf  /amf. 
With  needless  truths  their  libels  to  adorn. 
And  hang  a  nation  up  to  public  scorn. 
Thy  gen'rous  soul  condemns  the  frantic  rag^, 
And  hates  the  faithful  but  ill-nmlnr'd  page^ 

"  The  Scots  are  poor,"  cries  surly  English  pr'de 
True  is  the  charge,  nor  by  themselves  dcny*d. 
Are  they  not  then  in  strictest  reason  clear. 
Who  wisely  come  to  mend  their  fortunes  here  } 
If  by  low  supple  arts  successful  grown. 
They  sapp'd  our  vigour  to  increase  their  own. 
If,  mean  in  want,  and  insolent  in  pow'r. 
They  only  fawnM  more  surely  to  devour, 
RousM  by  such  wmngs  should  Reason  take  alarm. 
And  e'en  the  MUse  for  public  safety  ann ; 
But  if  they  hwn  ingenuous  Virtue's  sway. 
And  follow  where  true  Honour  points  the  way, 
If  they  revere  the  hand  by  which  they  *rc  fc«l. 
And  bless  the  donors  for  their  daily  bread. 
Or  by  \'ast  debts  of  higher  import  bound. 
Are  always  humble,  alwaj's  grateful  found, 
If  they,  directed  by  Paul's  holy  pen. 
Become  discreetly  all  things  to  all  men, 
That  all  men  may  lK>cnme  all  things  to  them, 
Knvy  may  hate,  but  Justice  can't  condemn. 
**  Into  our  jdaoes,  states,  and  beds  they  en  <p;'* 
They  *vo  sense  to  get,  what  we  want  sens<-  tu  k«  <  p. 

C>nce,  l>r  the  hour  accursM,  accurs'd  the  jlacc, 
I  ventur*<l  to  blaspheme  the  chosen  race. 
Into  thiwe  traps,  which  men  caird  patriots  laid, 
By  spi'cious  arts  unwarily  be.tray'd. 
Madly  1  ieaiiuM  a^^ainst  that  t^aered  earth. 
Vile  parricide  !  which  gave  a  parent  birth. 
But  shall  I  UH  auly  Errour's  path  pursue. 
When  heavenly  Truth  prescntii  her  friendly  clue, 
Once  pluu;;'d  in  ill,  shall  I  go  further  in  ? 
To  make  the  oath  was  rash;  to  keep  it,  sin. 
Backwanl  I  tna*!  the  paths  I  trod  before, 
And  calm  /"elleetion  hates  w  hat  passion  swore. 
Converted,  (blessed  are  the  souls  which  know 
Th'we  pleasures  which  from  true  rr»nversion  Tcw^ 
Whether  to  Keast^n,  who  now  nilcs  ir-y  breast. 
Or  to  pure  Faith,  like  I.ytleltun  and  Wes^^ 
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rimes  to  expiate,  be  my  present  aim 

e  nev  trophies  to  the  Scottish  name, 

ke  (what  can  the  pixnidest  Muse  do  more  ?) 

actioa's  tons  her  brighter  worth. adore, 

ke  her  gtoriet,  stamped  with  honest  rhymes, 

5st  tide  roll  down  to  latest  times.         [thiac, 

esamptooos  wretch !  and  shall  a  Mute  like 

fflhh  Mtue^  the  meanest  of  the  nine, 

>t  a  thi^me  like  this  }  Okn  her  weak  strain 

:  indulgence  from  the  mighty  Thane  \ 

he  from  toils  of  government  retire, 
r  a  moment  fan  tlie  poet's*  fire, 

hfe,  of  sciences  the  moral  friend, 
Krwcu,  each  important  search  suspend, 
unasmted  Hill  of  herbs  to  tell, 

I  the  tamtlert  qfa  cockle-shell, 

\  the  Lcird*s  good  grace  bf^fore  his  eyes, 
not  Ihe  Home  step  forth,  and  gain  the  prize  ? 
lis  wreath  of  hoiMur  might  a<loro 
imble  brows  of  one  in  England  bom, 
iptuoQs  still  thy  daring  mucit  appear; 

II  thy  tow'ring  hopes,  whilst  I  am  here.'* 
I  spake  a/ona,  by  silken  smile,  and  tone 
id  unvaried,  fbr  the  laureat  known, 
chief  friend,  Decorum*s  eldest  son, 

y  party  Ibund^  and  yet  of  none, 
rjf  snhslancey  this  substantial  shade, 
d  I  heard,  and  with  respect  obey'd. 
a  themes  too  lofty  for  a  bard  so  mean, 
ion  beckons  to  an  humbler  scene, 
stiess  fever  of  ambition  laid, 
'.  retire,  and  seek  the  silvan  shade. 
£  the  Muse  disrob'd  of  all  her  pride, 
the  glare  of  verse  by  Truth  supplied, 
plain  Nature  pours  a  simple  strain, 

Bute  may  praise,  and  Ossian  not  disdain, 
,  tubliuutt,  simplest  bard  of  all, 

EngHih  h^fideli  Macphcrson  call, 
oond  my  bead  shall  Honofir*s  ensigns  wave, 
nsions  mark  me  for  a  willing  slave. 

boys,  whose  birth  beyond  all  question  springs 
rreat  and  glorious,  though  forgotten,  kings, 
trds  oi  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred 

same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head, 
gard  Nature  doom'd  on  the  sa(nc  rocks 
I  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  fiocks, 
IS  the  morning,  which,  enrobM  in  ml<t, 
Mmtain*s  top  with  usual  dullnes  kiss'd, 

and  Sawney  to  tlieir  labours  rose ; 

ad  I  ween,  whero  Nature  needs  no  clothes, 

,  from  their  youth  enur'd  to  winter-skies, 

ind  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

ey,  whose  manly  high-bon'd  cheeks  to  crown 

Heckles  spotted  flam'd  the  golden  down, 

likle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 

cm  the  rising  to  the  settmg  day : 

r  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 

i  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  FmgaL 

his  strain^  all  natural  though  rude, 

'ghlnnd  lass  ftn^ot  her  want  of  food, 

hilst  she  scratth'd  her  lover  into  rest, 

[rfeas'd,  though  hungry,  on  her   Sawney^s 

breast. 

■s  the  eye  could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen, 

clad  in  russet,  scoro'd  the  lively  green. 

ague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 

three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die. 

Dg  thfng,  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there, 

f  cameleoo,  who  can  fea^  oo  air. 

-XIV. 


No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew. 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo> 
Vo  streams  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
V\'ere  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here. 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  rad^ 
Furnish'd,  with  bitter  draughts,  the  steady  clan. 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air,  but  One  white  roae, . 
l^liich  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows. 
By  instinct  blows  at  morn,  and,  when  the  shaides 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

One,  and  but  one  poor  solitary  ca%'e, 
Ttx)  sparing  of  her  favours.  Nature  gave ; 
That  one  al'jne  (hard  tax  on  ScoUish  pride  !) 
Shelter  at  once  lor  man  and  beasl  supplied. 
Their  snares  mthout  entangling  briers  spread. 
And  thistles,  armM  against  th'  invader's  head. 
Stood  in  close  ranks  all  entrance  to  oppose. 
Thistles  now  held  more  precious  than  the  rose. 
All  creatures  which,  on  Nature's  eadiest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loath,  and  to  be  loath'd  by  man^ 
Which  ow'd  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite. 
Deadly  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  sight. 
Creatures,  which  when  admitted  in  the  ark. 
Their  saviour  shunn'd,  and  rankled  in  the  dark* 
Found  place  within :  marking  her  noi  ome  ruad. 
With  poison's  trail,  here  craw  I'd  the  bloated  toad ; 
T^re  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common  size. 
And  half-starv'd  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starv*d  flies  ^ 
In  quest  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  jtmear'd  the  siimy  wall  j 
The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  nmg; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hungj 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  alvoays  known. 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  fix*d  her  native  throne. 

here,  for  the  sullen  sky  was  overcast. 
And  summer  shnmk  beneath  a  wint'ry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which,  arm'd  with  hail  and  raifi| 
Beat  unrelenting  on  the  naked  swain. 
The  bo3irs  far  shelter  made ;  behind)  the  sheep^ 
Of  which  those  shepherds  every  day  take  keep^ 
Sickly  crept  on,  and  with  complainings  rude. 
On  Nature  seemM  to  call,  and  bleat  for  food. 

•     JOCKEY. 

Sith  to  this  cave,  by  tempest  we  're  coofin'd. 
And  within  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind,. 
Safe  firom  the  pelting  of  this  perilous  storm. 
Are  laid  emonq  yon  thistles,  dry  and  «  arm. 
What,  Sawney,  if  by  shepherd's  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tune  some  merry  roundelay  f 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  ill  doth  Jockey  play. 

SAWKEV. 

Ah.  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thou,  /  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  roqk% 
Sor>ner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  floclu. 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  South, 
And  we  forget  to  live  firom  hand  to  mouth. 
Than  Sawney,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  heart. 

JOCKEY. 

Still  have  I  knovTi  thee  for  a  siUy  swain ; 

Of  things  past  help,  what  boots  it  to  cumpiain? 

Nothing  but  mirth  can  c«)iiquer  fortune's  spite ; 

No  sky  is  heavy,  if  the  heart  be  light : 

Patience  is  Sorrow's  salve ;  what  can*t  be  {ur*d, 
I  So  Donald  right  aretds,  must  be  endurV 
'      U 


sawhet. 

Full  'illy  swain,  /  tcot,  is  Jot'kcy  now  ; 
How  (tiUst  thou  lx'.ar  thy  Ma.srgy's  falsehood  ?  how, 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  btulc  away, 
Did'st  thou  forswear  thy  pi)M*  and  shcpherd^s  lay  ? 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wiiidoin  then,  when  I 
Applied  those  proverbs,  which  you  now  apply  ? 

JOCKEY. 

O  she  was  bonruf  !  All  the  Highlands  round 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found ! 
More  precious  (though  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  ine<Vcine  which  we  brimstone  call. 
Or  that  (rho'ce  plant,  so  grateful  to  the  nose. 
Which  in  1  know  not  what  far  country  grows, 
Was  Mag^y  unto  uic ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  fair  should  t^ver  prove  untrue. 

SAWSKV. 

^Tiether  with  pipe  or  sonjr  to  charm  the  ear, 
Thnnii^h  all  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  i>eer? 
Cui"s*(l  b(^  that  year  by  every  h<:>nest  Si»ut, 
Ami  in  the  shepherd's  calendar  forj;ot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapU-ss  swain. 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaceful  plain. 
Jamie,  when  our  younj;  lainl  <liM*rcetly  fletl. 
Was  seizM  and  liuugM  till  he  wu.s  dead,  dead,  dead. 

JOCKEY. 

Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day; 
For  all  wer<»  lowers  in  the  <leadly  fray. 
Five  brothers  ha<l  I,  (»n  the  Scottish  plains. 
Well  <lost  thou  know  were  none  more  ho})oful  swains; 
Five  bn)tliers  there  I  lt>st,  in  manhooil's  pride. 
Two  in  tlu^  tield,  and  threti  on  piblH-ts  died  ; 
Ah  !  silly  s^\aiiis,  to  follow  uar's  alann<^ ! 
AA  !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with  arms  ! 

SAWNEY. 

Mention  it  not — ^Tljere  saw  T  Mransrers  clad 
In  all  the  honours  of  <mr  ravishM  /)/«/"/, 
Saw  tlio  Frrrai*a  t(K>,  our  nation's  pride, 
-I'uwiUiivx  jrracr  the  awkwani  victor's  side, 
Tliere  fill  oiir  choicest  youth,  an«l  from  that  day 
JMotf  m vcr  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay; 
Bicss'd  those  which  fell  !   curs'd  those  which  still 
To  mourii./f/V'r/i  renewM  mfurtij-jivr,         [survive. 


lluLs  jilainM  the  boy«,  wlien  from  her  throne  of 
turf. 
With  boils  emlKKs'd,  and  overgrown  with  scurf, 
Vile  humours,  whi<'h,  in  lifi''s  comjpt<*d  well, 
Mix'd  at  ihe  birth,  not  abstinence  eould  quell, 
Pale  Famisf,  rear'd  the  head:   her  eajcer  eyes. 
Where  hiuiccer  tt'en  to  madness  sr«'m'<l  to  rise, 
Speakiupr  aloud  her  ihnxrs  and  pan<r^  of  heart, 
Strain'd  to  ^er  Ichjsi-,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start; 
Tier  hoi  lew  cheeks  were  each  a  deep-sunk  cell, 
Where  wretchedui-ss  and  hornutr  h)vM  U\  dwell ; 
With  double  row*;  of  iis<'lesN  t<»eth  supplied. 
Her  mon;h,  from  ear  to  car,  extended  wide. 
Which,  when  fi>r  want  (»f  food  her  entrails  pin'd, 
She  op'd,  and,  eursin;r,  swallow'd  nought  but  wind; 
All  shrivc'ird  was  her  .•jkiii,  and  here  ami  there, 
^fakintc  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare: 
Such  fdthy  si^ht  to  hiih*  from  human  view, 
O'er  her  foul  limb'*  a  tattpr'<l  plaid  she  threw. 

**  Ceafse,*'  cried  the  ic'><ldcss,  •*  cease,  despairing 
swain*?. 
And  from  a  parent  hear  vrhat  Jove  ordains  ! 
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"  Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  ide. 
Where  partial  Fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile; 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
A^Tiat  was  rejected  by  the  law6il  heir ; 
Unknown  among>t  the  nations  of  the  F^rth, 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slares; 
Tlien  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought,       ^ 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
\Miom  still  with  unsJack'd  hate  we  view,  and  still. 
The  |)ow'r  of  mischief  Uwt,  retain  the  will  ; 
Ojnsider'd  as  the  refu>fc  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  >eft  behind. 
Which  iVuL'-al  Nature  doubt e<l,  as  it  lay, 
Whetlu  r  to  stamp  with  life,  or  thn.>w  away? 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook, 
But  n>\.  r  eut«  r'd  iu  Creation's  biKik  ; 
Brand'-d  h«j  trait. m-s,  who  ft»r  love  of  gold 
Would  <i\\  their  CMMl,as  oiu'c  their  king  they  sold; 
liOng  have  w<?  borne  this  nuirhty  weight  of  ill, 
Tliese  vile  iniurii>us  taunts,  and  bt^ar  them  still. 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  Ix-tter  land  : 
There,  like  the  Suns  of  Israel^  ha\ing  trod. 
For  the  lix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  (iod, 
A  barren  d«»sert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plaiiLs 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns 
With  some  few  natives  joinM,  some  pl'mnt  few. 
Who  worship  int'rest,  and  our  track  pursue, 
TlK're  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owner^s  leave. 

For  us.  the  F^irth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase^ 
For  us,  the  fliii'ks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own, 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown ; 
For  our  ailvantage  shall  their  harx'ests  grow, 
And  Si't'smen  rea|i^what  they  disdain'd  to  sow; 
For  us,  the  Sun  shall  climb  the  t»astem  hill ; 
For  us,  the  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distil ; 
Wlien  to  our  wishes  Nature  cannot  rise. 
Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  us  fresh  supplit^;. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  <lrudging  Lal>our  stra:n, 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain  ; 
Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow'rs, 
Her's  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit,  our's  ; 
For  us,  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  fearless  travel  through  Ihe  deep  j 
The  sail  of  Commerce  for  our  use  mrfurVd, 
Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world; 
For  us,  sHiblimer  heights  shall  Science  reach. 
For  us,  their  statesmen  plot,  the'u*  churchmen  preach ; 
Their  nr»blest  limbs  of  counsel  we  11  disjoint. 
And,  miK'king,  new  ones  of  our  own  api>oint ; 
Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  North, 
Shall,  at  our  call,  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth. 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung, 
Fell  Discord  brayii^  with  her  brazen  tongm*, 
l>'ath  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  Desotat'on  stalking  in  the  rear. 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in,his  train. 
He  driv*^  im|K^uous  o'er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall,  at  our  bidding,  quit  his  lawful  prey, 
An<l  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'njus  Peace  give  way. 

"  'Jliink  not,  my  sons,  that  this  so  bless'd  irstatc 
Stands  nt  a  distance  on  the  ndl  of  Fate; 
Already  big  with  hope's  of  future  sway, 
K'en  from  this  cave  I  scent  my  destin'd  prey. 
Think  not,  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race, 
\yho8c  former  deeds  shall  Time's  last  amials  grace. 


rouf^  face  of  peril  mnst  be  sought, 
ith  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought ; 
)ol'd  l>y  cunning,  by  that  happy  art 
lau^irhs  to  scorn  the  bhindering  heroes  heart, 
le  snare  shall  our  kind  neighbours  fall 
>pen  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  all. 
iicn  Rome,  to  prop  her  sinking  empire,  bore 
choicest  Ievit»s  to  a  fureignfi  shore, 
if  we  seiz'd,  like  a  destroying  ilo*'d, 
widow'd  plaiiLs,  and   fiU'd  the  realm  with 
blood, 

in  unbotmded  loose  to  manly  rage, 
coming  mer<"y,  spar'd  nor  sex  nor  age ; 
for  our  int'rcst  too  uii;;hty  grown, 
chs  of  warlike  bent  pt>  st^jisM  the  throne, 
if  wc  strove  divis-onj^  to  foment, 
)rcad  the  flames  of  civil  discontent, 
d  tliose  who  ''<ain«il  their  kincr  made  liead, 
ive  the  traitors  n^fuj^c  when  they  fled ; 
restless  Glory  bad  her  sons  advance, 
tch'd  her  standard  in  the  fields  of  France; 
if,  disdainim?  oaths,  an'i  empty  sound, 
icli  our  nation  nevtr  ^hall  ho  bound, 
y  we  taugiit  unuMi7.7l(:d  War  to  roam 
ih  the  weak  land,  and  biDught  cheap  laurels 
home ; 

the  bold  traitors  ItjaguM  for  the  defence 
V,  Religii>n,  Liberty,  and  Sense, 
they  again>it  their  lawful  monarch  rose, 
ir'd  the  I»rd*s  anointed  U>  oppose, 
if  we  still  n»vf  r'd  the?  banisird  race, 
ro%'e  the  royal  vagrants  to  replace, 
i<?r<*e  rebellions  sh«)ok  th*  uasettled  state, 
catly  dard,  though  crussM  by  jiartial  Fate; 
facts,  which  might,  h  here  Wisdom  held  the 
sway, 

the  very  stones  to  bar  our  way, 
>ha!I  be  nothing,  nor  one  trace  remain 
dull  region  of  an  English  brain, 
with  that /ofM,  which  mountains  can  remove, 
ley  shall  dupes^  next  sainiSf  last  ffmr/yrj  prove, 
ready  is  this  game  of  Fate  begun 
the  sanction  of  my  darling  son: 
XI,  of  nature  royal  as  his  name, 
in'd  to  redeem  our  race  from  shame  ; 
tindless  pow'r,  beyond  example  great, 
nake  the  rough  way  smooth,  the  crookitl 
straight, 

or  our  ease  the  raging  floods  n^straio, 
ik  the  mountain  level  to  the  plain. 
I,  whom  in  a  cavern  iukIcf  ground 
aassy  fetters  their  late  ))atriot  bound, 
her  own  flesh  the  furious  hag  might  tear, 
nt  her  curses  to  the  vacant  air, 
,  that  she  never  might  l>e  heard  of  more, 
nted  I/)yalty  to  guard  the  door, 
ter  purpose  shall  our  chief  release, 
le  her  for  a  time,  and  call  her  Peace, 
ir'd  by  that  nanie^  fine  engine  of  deceit, 
16  weak  English  help  thenisflves  to  cheat; 
t  our  love,  with  honours  shall  they  grace 
1  adhertmts  of  the  Stuait  race, 
minted  out,  no  mattejr  by  what  name, 
>r  Jacobites,  are  still  the  same, 
h  our  rage,  the  temporising  brood 
rcak  the  ties  of  truth  ami  gratitude,^ 
their  saviour  vcnom'd  falsehoods  frame, 
ind  with  calumny  their  William's  name; 
our  grace,  (rare  argument  of  wit) 
uDtoint^  b^th  shall  they  comnut 
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(Our  faith  which,  in  extremcst  perib  tried, 
l)<dain'd,  and  still  disdains,  to  change  her  s  de) 
That  sai.Tctl  majesty  they  all  approve. 
Who  most  enjoys,  aud  best  deseiTes  their  love." 
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Amongst  the  sons  of  men  how  fi*w  are  known 
Who  dare  be  just  to  merit  not  their  own  I 
Siij)erior  virtue  and  superior  sense 
To  knaves  aud  fools  will  always  givi»  oflTence  j 
Nay,  men  of  real  worth  can  s<*arcely  bear, 
So  nice  is  jealousy,  a  rival  there. 

Be  wicked  as  thou  wilt,  do  all  that  *s  base, 
Proclaim  thyself  the  monster  of  thy  race ; 
Let  vice  and  folly  thy  black  soul  divide, 
.Be  proud  with  meanness,  and  be  mean  with  pride| 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  faith  and  honour,  fall 
From  side  to  side,  yet  be  of  none  at  all ;  . 
Spurn  all  those  charitii-s,  thos«»  sacred  tie?, 
Which  Nature  in  her  boimty,  g«»od  as  wis*-. 
To  work  our  safety,  and  ensure  her  plan, 
Oontriv'd  to  hind,  and  rivet  man  to'man  ; 
Lift  against  Virtue  Power's  oi>press"ve  rod, 
Betray  thy  couutrj*,  and  deny  thy  (Jod ; 
And,  in  one  ic<*n'ral  comprehensive  line, 
To  group,  which  volumes  scarcely  could  define, 
Whate'er  of  sin  and  dulhuNs  can  be  said. 


Join  to  a  F- 


*s  heart  a  D   - 


's  head 


Yet  inay*st  thou  pass  unnotic'd  in  the  throng. 
And,  free  from  envy,  safely  sneak  along. 
The  rigicf  saint,  by  whom  no  mercy's  shown 
To  saints  whose  lives  are  better  than  his  own. 
Shall  spare  thy  crimes ;  and  Wit,  who  never  once 
Forsrave  a  brother,  shall  forgive  a  dunce. 
But  should  thy  soul,  fonnM  in  some  luckless  hotti> 
Vile  intVest  scorn,  nor  madly  grasp  at  pow'r; 
Should  love  of  fame,  in  cv*r>'  noble  niind 
A  brave  disease,  with  love  of  virtue  joinM, 
Spur  thee  to  dee<ls  of  pith,  where  courage,  tried 
In  Reason^  court,  is  amply  justified ; 
Or  fond  of  knowledge,  and  averse  to  strife, 
Should'st  thou  prefer  the  calmer  walk  of  life; 
ShouldVt  thou,  by  pale  and  sickly  Study  led. 
Pursue  coy  Stnence  to  the  fountain-head ; 
Virtue  thy  guide,  and  public  good  thy  end. 
Should  ev'ry  thought  to  our  improvement  tend. 
To  curb  the  passions,  to  enlarge  the  mind, 
Purge  the  sick  v.eal,  and  humanize  mankind : 
Rage  in  her  eye,  an«l  Malice  in  her  breast. 
Redoubled  Horrour  grinning  on  her  crest. 
Fiercer  each  snake,  and  sharper  ev'ry  dart. 
Quick  from  her  cell  shall  maddening  Em'y  start. 
Then  shalt  thou  find,  but  find  alas !  too  late. 
Flow  vain  is  worth,  how  short  is  glorj'^s  date ! 
Tlien  shalt  thou  find,  whilst  friends  with  f(X>s  conspire 
To  give  more  pn»f  than  Virtue  would  desire. 
Thy  danger  chiefly  lies  in  acting  well ; 
No  crime  *s  so  great  as  dariug  to  excel. 
Whilst  Satire  thus,  disdaining  mean  control, 
UrgM  the  free  dictates  of  r.ii  honest  soul, 
Candour,  who,  with  the  charity  of  /V/w/, 
Still  thinks  the  best,  whene'er  she  thinks  at  all. 
With  the  sweet  milk  t^f  human  kindness  bicss'd. 
The  ftirious  ardour  of  my  zeal  reprcss'd. 

Can'st  tlKMi,  vith  more  than  usual  warmth,  she 
Thy  malice  to  indulge,  and  feed  thy  pride,      b^t^*4< 
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CatiVt  tboa,  severe  by  Nature  as  thou  art. 
With  all  that  wond^rous  rancour  in  thy  heart. 
Delight  to  iorture  Truth  ten  thousand  ways, 
To  spin  detraction  forth  from  themes  of  praise^ 
To  make  Vice  (it  for  purposes  of  strife. 
And  draw  the  bag  much  larger  Ihan  the  life. 
To  make  the  good  seem  bad,  the  bad  seem  worse, 
*  And  represent  our  nature  as  our  curse  ? 
Doth  not  hnmanity  condemn  that  zeal 
Which  tenids  to  aggravate  and  not  to  heal  ? 
Doth  not  discretion  warn  thee  of  disgrace. 
And  danger  grinning  stare  thee  in  the  face ; 
Loud  as  the  drum,  which  spreading  terrour  round 
From  emptiness  acquires  the  pow'r  of  sound  ? 
Doth  not  the  voice  of  Norton  strike  thy  ear, 
And  the  pale  Mansfield  chill  thy  soul  with  fear  ? 
Do*st  thou,  fond  man,  believe  thyself  secure, 
Because  thoii'rt  honest,  and  because  thouYt  poor  ? 
Do^st  thou  on  law  and  liberty  depend  ? 
Turn,  turn  thy  eyes,  and  view  thy  injured  friend. 
Art  thou  beyond  the  ruflinn  gripe  of  powV? 
When  Wilkes,  prejudg'd,  is  scntenc'd  to  the  tow'r? 
D)'st  thou  by  privilege  exemption  claim. 
When  privileges  is  little  more  than  name? 
Or  to  prerogative  (that  glorious  ground 
On  which  state-scoundrels  oft.  have  safety  found) 
Do*st  thou  pretend,  and  there  a  sanction  find. 
Unpunished,  thus  to  libel  human  kind  ? 

When  poverty,  the  poet's  constant  crime, 
CompelPd  thee,  all  unfit,  to  trade  in  rhyme, 
Had  not  romantic  notions  tum*d  thy  head, 
Had^st  thou  not  valued  honour  more  than  bread, 
Had  Interest,  pliant  Interest,  been  thy  guide. 
And  had  not  Prudence  been  debauch'd  by  Pride, 
In  flatt*ry's stream  thou  would'st  havedipp'd  thy  pen, 
Applied  to  gr<iat,  and  not  to  honest  men, 
Nor  should  conviction  have  seducM  thy  heart 
To  take  the  weaker  though  the  l)t*tt<*r  part. 

What  but  rank  folly,  for  thy  i'ur<e.  decreed, 
Could  into  Satire's  barren  path  mi>lcad. 
When,  o\}cn  to  thy  view,  bcfon^  thee  lay 
Soul-soothing  Panegyric's  flow'r\*  way  ? 
There  might  the  Mustr  have  saunter'd  at  her  ease, 
And,  pleasing  others,  leam*d  herself  to  please ; 
lords  should  have  listcn*d  to  the  sugar'd  treat. 
And  ladieSf  simpering,  own'd  it  va>tly  sweet ; 
leagues,  in  thy  prudent  verse  with  virtue  grac'd, 
Fools,  mark'd  by  thee  as  prodigies  of  taste. 
Must  have  forbid,  pouring  preferments  down, 
Such  wit,  such  truth  as  tliine  to  quit  the  gown. 
Thy  sacied  brethren  too  (for  they  no  less 
Than  la3nmen,  bring  their  oflPrings  to  success) 
Had  hailld  thee  goud  if  great,  and  paid  the  vow 
Sincere  as  that  they  pay  to  God,  whilst  thou 
In  lawn  hadst  whisp(*r*d  to  a  sleeping  crowd. 
As  dull  as  R ,  and  half  as  proud.  [well. 

Peace,  Candour! — Wisely  hadNt  thou  said,  and 
Could  Interest  in  this  breast  one  moment  dwell. 
Could  she,  with  prospect  of  success,  oppose 
The  firm  resolves  which  from  conviction  rose. 
I  cannot  truckle  to  a  foQl  of  state. 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate. 
Pree  leave  have  others  by  such  means  to  shine ; 
I  scorn  their  practice,  th<y  nmy  laugh  at  mine. 

But  in  this  charcje,  forgetful  of  thyself, 
Thott  hast  a<isum*d  the  maxims  of  that  elf, 
Wliom  God  in  wrath  for  man's  dishonour  framM, 
Cunning  in  HeavNi,  amonqrst  us  Prudence  nam'd. 
That  servtle  Prudence  which  I  leave  to  those 
Who  dare  not  be  my  fpends,  can't  be  my  foes. 


Had  I  with  cruel  and  oppressive  rhymes 
Pursu'd,  and  turn'd  misfortunes  into  crioies  ; 
Had  I,  when  Virtue  gaspinr  lay  and  low, 
Join'd  tyrant  Vice,  and  added  woe  to  woe  ; 
Had  I  made  Modesty  in  blushes  speak. 
And  drawn  the  tear  down  Beauty's  sacred  cheek; 
Flad  I  (damp'd  then)  in  thought  debas'd  my  lays^ 
To  wound  that  sex  which  honour  bids  me  praise; 
Had  I,  from  vengeailce  by  base  views  betray'd. 
In  endless  night  sunk  injur'd  Aylifi^s  shade; 
Had  I  (which  satirists  of  mighty  name, 
Renown'd  in  rhyme,  revcr'd  for  moral  fiune, 
Have  done  before,  whom  Justice  shall  pursue 
(n  futyre  verse)  brought  forth  to  public  view 
A  noble  friend,  and  made  his  foibles  known. 
Because  his  worth  was  greater  than  my  own; 
Hud  I  sparM  those  (so  fivdence  had  decreed) 
Whom,  Goil  so  help  me  at  my  greatest  need, 
I  ne'er  will  spare,  those  vipers  to  their  king, 
Who  smooth  their  looks,  and  flatter  whilst  they  stin^ 
Or  had  I  not  taught  patriot  zeal  to  boast 
Of  tho^e,  who  flatter  least,  but  love  him  most;  • 
Had  I  thus  sinn'd,  my  stubborn  soul  should  head 
At  Candour's  voice,  and  take,  as  from  a  friend. 
The  deep  rebuke;  myself  >h«>uld  be  the  first 
To  hate  myself,  and  sUmp  my  Muse  Mxsurs'd. 

But  shall  my  arm — forbid  it  manly  Pride, 
Forbid  it  Reason,  warring  on  my  side — 
For  vengeance  lifted  high,  the  stroke  forbear. 
And  hang  suspended  in  the  desert  air. 
Or  to  my  trembling  side  umierv'd  sink  down, 
Palsied,  forsooth,  by  Candour^s  half-made  frowal 
When  Justice  bids  me  on,  shall  T  delay 
Because  insipid  Candour  bars  my  way  ? 
>^Tien  she,  of  all  alike  the  puling  friend. 
Would  disappoint  my  Satire's  noblest  end, 
\^lien  she  to  villains  would  a  sanct'on  give. 
And  shelter  those  who  are  not  fit  to  live. 
When  she  would  screen  the  guilty  from  a  blush. 
And  bids  me  spare  whom  Reason  bids  me  crush. 
All  leagues  with  Candour  proudly  I  resign; 
She  cannot  be  for  Honour's  turn,  nor  mine.^ 

Yet  come,  cold  monitor,  half  foe,  half  friend. 
Whom  Vice  cant  fear,  whom  Virtue  cant  commend. 
Come  Candour,  by  thy  dull  indifi'*rence  known, 
Tliou  equal-blooded  judge,  thou  lukewarm  dron^ 
Who,  fashiou'd  without  feelings,  dost  esqpcct. 
We  call  that  virtue  which  we  know  defect ; 
Come,  and  observe  the  nature  of  our  crimes. 
The  gro8s  and  rank  complexion  of  the  times, 
Obsene  it  well,  and  then  review  my  plan ; 
Praise  if  you  will,  or  censure  if  you  can. 

Whilst  Vice  presumptuous  locds  it  as  in  spor^ 
And  Piety  is  only  known  at  court; 
Whilst  wretched  Liberty  expiring  lies 
B<'ncath  the  fatal  burthen  of  excise ; 
Whilst  nobles  act,  without  one  touch  of  shame. 
What  men  of  humble  rank  would  blush  to  name^ 
Whilst  Honour's  plac'd  in  highest  point  of  view, 
Worshipp'd  by  those,  who  justice  never  knew ; 
Whiht  buhbh.*s  of  distinction  waste  in  play 
The  hours  of  rest,  and  blunder  through  the  daj^ 
With  dicft  and  cards  opprobrious  vigils  keep. 
Then  turn  to  ruin  empires  in  thdr  sleep ; 
Whilst  fathers,  by  relentless  passion  led. 
Doom  %«»»rthy  injur'd  sons  to  beg  their  bread. 
Merely  with  ill-got,  ill-sav'd  wealth  to  gracf 
An  alien,  abject,  poor,  proud,  upstart  race; 
Wliilst  Martin  Otters  only  to  betray, 
Aud  Webb  sivei  up  bit  dirty  loul  for  paji 
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Whiltt  Mm  aerre  to  hush  a  villain's  fears; 
Whilst  peers  are  agents  made,  and  agents  peers ; 
Whilst  base  betrayers  are  themselves  betrayM, 
And  makera  ruin'd  by  the  thing  they  made; 

Whilst  C ,  false  to  God  ahd  man,  for  gold, 

like  the  old  traitor  who  a  Saviour  sold, 

To  shame  his  master,  friend,  and  father  gives; 

Whjist'Bute  remaias  in  pow'r,  whilst  Holland  lives; 

Caa  Satire  want  a  subject,  where  Disdain, 

By  Virtue  fir*d,  may  point  her  sharpest  strain ; 

Where  cloth'd  with  thunder.  Truth  may  roll  along, 

And  Candour  justify  the  rage  of  song  ? 

Such  things !  such  men  before  thee !  such  an  age ! 
Where  Rancour,  great  as  thine,  may  glut  her  rage, 
And  sicken  e'en  to  surfeit,  where  the  pride 
Of  Satire,  pouring  down  in  fullest  tide, 
^ay  spread  wide  vengeance  round,  yet  all  the  while 
Justice  behold  the  ruin  with  a  smile ; 
Whilst  I,  thy  foe  misdeem'd,  cannot  condemn. 
Nor  disapprove  that  rage  I  wish  to  stem. 
Wilt  thou,  degenerate  and  corrupted,  choose 
To  soil  the  credit  of  thy  haughty  Muse  ? 
With  fallacy,  most  infamous,  to  stain 
Her  tmth,  and  render  all  her  anger  vain  ) 
When  I  beheld  thee  incorreot,  but  hold, 
A  vmrious  comment  on  the  stage  unfold  ; 
When  players  on  play'rs  before  thy  satire  fell. 
And  poor  reviews  conspirM  thy  wrath  to  swell; 
When  states  and  statesmen  next  became  thy  care. 
And  only  kings  were  safe  if  thpu  wast  there ; 
Thy  ev*ry  word  I  weight  in  Judgment's  scale. 
And  in  thy  ev'ry  word  found  truth  prevail. 
Why  dost  thou  now  to  falsbood  meanly  fly  ? 
Not  even  Candour  can  forgive  a  lie. 

Bad  as  men  are,  why  should  thy  frantic  rhymes 
Tkaffic  in  slander,  and  invent  new  crimes  ? 
Crimes,  which  existing  only  in  thy  mind. 
Weak  Spleen  brings  forth  to  blacken  all  mankind. 
By  pleasing  hopes  we  lure  the  human  heart 
To  practise  virtue,  and  impmvc  in  art; 
To  thwart  these  ends,  (which  proud  of  honest  fame, 
A  noble  Muse  would  cherish  and  inflame) 
Thy  drudge  contrives,  and  in  our  full  career 
Sicklies  our  hopes  with  the  pale  hue  of  fear ; 
Tdls  us  that  ^1  our  labours  are  in  vain ; 
That  whi(t  we  seek,  we  never  can  obtain ; 
That  dead  to  Virtue,  lost  to  Nature's  plan, 
Eovy  posaesaas  the  whole  race  of  man ; 
That  worth  is  oriminal,  and  danger  lies, 
Danger  e^^treme,  in  being  good  wad  wise. 

1^  a  ranl^  falshood ;  search  the  world  around^ 
There  cannot  be  so  vile  a  monster  foimd. 
Not  one  so  vile,  on  whom  suspicions  fall 
Of  that  gross  guilt,  which  you  impute  to  all. 
ApprovM  by  those  who.  disobey  her  laws. 
Virtue  from  Vice  itself  extorts  applause, 
Her  very  foes  bear  witness  to  her  state; 
They  will  nQjt  love  her,  but  they  cannot  hate^ 
Hate  Virtue  for  hersdf,  with  spite  pursue 
Merit  for  mcrit*s  sake !  Might  this  he  true, 
I  would  renounce  my  Nature  with  disdain. 
And  with  the  beasts  that  perish  graze  the  plain: 
Might  this  be  true,  had  we  so  far  fillM  up 
The  measure  of  our  crimes,  and  fironi  the  cup 
Of  guilt  so  deeply  drank,  as  not  to  find, 
Thirsting  for  sin,  one  drop,  one  dreg  behind. 
Quick  ruin  must  involve  this  flaming  hall. 
And  Provideoce  injustice  crush  us  all. 
None  but  the  damn'd,  and  amongst  them  the  worst, 
Those  who  for  double  guilt  are  doubly  curs'd. 


Can  be  m  lost ;  nor  can  the  worst  of  all 

At  once  into  sucli  dtrep  damnation  fall ; 

By  painful  slow  degrees  they  reach  this  crime. 

Which  e*cn  in  Hell  must  be  a  work  of  time. 

Cease  then  thy  guilty  rage,  thou  wayward  son. 

With  the  foul  gall  of  discontent  o'er-run, 

List  to  mv  voice — be  honest,  if  you  can. 

Nor  slander  Nature  in  her  favYite  man. 

But  if  thy  spirit,  resolute  iu  ill, 

Once  having  crrM,  j>ersists  in  errour  still, 

Ho  on  at  large,  no  longer  worth  my  care. 

And  freely  vent  those  blasphemies  in  air. 

Which  I  would  stamp  as  false,  though  on  the  tongue 

Of  angcls'the  injurious  slander  hung. 

DupM  by  thy  vanity  (that  cunning  elf 
Who  snares  the  coxcomb  to  deceive  himself) 
Or  blindftd  by  that  rage,  did'st  thou  believe 
That  we  t)o,  coolly,  would  ourselves  deceive?    , 
That  we  as  sterling  falshood  would  admit,, 
Because  'twas  seasoned  with  some  little  wit  ? 
When  fiction  ri^es  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Men  will  belio'e,  because  they  love  the  lie; 
But  Tnith  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  frown. 
Must  have  some  solemn  proof  to  pass  her  down. 
HaRt  thou,  maintaining  that  which  must  disgrace 
And  bring  into  C4)ntcmpt  the  human  race, 
Hast  thou,  or  can*st  thou,  in  Truth's  sacred  court. 
To  save  thy  credit,  and  thy  cause  support, 
Produce  one  proof,  make  out  on(?  real  ground 
On  which  so  great,  so  gross  a  charge  to  found  ? 
Nayt  do'xt  tliou  kn(»w  one  man  (let  that  appear, 
Pn>m  wilful  falshood  IMl  proclaim  thee  clear) 
One  man  so  lost,  to  Nature  so  untrue. 
From  whom  this  gen'ral  charge  thy  rashness  drew  f 
On  this  foundation  shalt  thou  stand  or  fall — 
Prove  that  in  one,  which  j'ou  have  charg'd  on  all. 
Reason  determines,  and  it  must  be  done  ; 
'Mongst  men,  or  past,  or  present,  name  me  one, 
Hogarth — I  take  thee,  Candour,  at  thy  wonl, 
Accept  thy  proffer'd  tenns,  and  will  be  heard ; 
Thee  have  I  hcartl  with  virulence  declaim, 
Nothing  retain'd  of  Candour  but  the  name; 
By  thee  have  I  been  charged  in  angry  strains 
With  that  mean  falshoo<l  which  my  soul  disdains — 
Hogarth  stand  forth — Nay  hang  not  thus  aloof — 
Now,  Candour,  now  thou  sha!t  receive  such  proof, 
Such  damning  proof,  that  henceforth  thou  shalt  fear 
To  tax  my  wrath,  and  own  my  conduct  clear — 
Hogarih  stand  forth — I  dare  thee  to  be  tried 
In  tliat  great  court,  where  Conscience  must  preside; 
At  that  most  solemn  bar  hold  up  thy  hand ; 
Think  before  whom,  on  what  account  you  stand  — 
Speak,  but  consider  well — from  flrst  to  last 
Review  thy  life,  weigh  ev'ry  action  past — 
Nay,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain — 
Take  longer  time,  and  view^  them  o'er  again — 
Can'st  thou  remember  Irom  thy  earliest  youth, 
And  as  thy  God  must  judge  thee,  speak  the  truths 
A  single  instance  where,  self  laid  aside> 
And  justice  taking  place  of  fear  and  pride. 
Thou  with  an  equal  eye  did'st  Genius  view. 
And  give  to  merit  what  was  merit's  due  ? 
Genius  and  merit  arc  a  sure  offence. 
And  thy  soul  sickea<(  at  the  name  of  seme. 
Is  any  one  so  foolish  to  succeed. 
On  Envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed? 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies. 
See  how  he  glotes,'  enjoys  the  sacred  feast, 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 
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'  Whilst  tho  weak  arti>t,  to  thy  whims  a  slavp, 
WotiM  bury  all  those  pow'rs  which  Nature  cjave, 
Woii'd  •siifi'or  l)laiik  concealment  to  obscure  ^ 
Those  ravs.  thv  iealoU'«v  could  not  enihire: 
To  fci»(l  rhy  vanity  would  rust  unknown. 
And  to  s"f'ure  thy  <'redit  blast  hi**  own, 
Tu  lloi^aiih  he  was  surr  to  find  a  friend; 
He  could  not  fear,  aiul  therefore  might  commend, 
liut  wh<n  hi*;  spirit,  rous'd  by  honest  shame, 
Sht»^k  off  that  letharffj-,  ami  soarM  to  fame. 
When,  w!»h  the  ])ride  of  man,  resolv'd  and  stronjr, 
He  sconiM  rh»)<e  fears  which  did  his  honour  wrong, 
And,  ou  him  elf  dctermin'd  to  rely, 
lirouuht  forth  his  labours  to  the  public  eye, 
No  fr'(;nd  in  thee,  could  such  a  n?bel  know; 
He  had  desert,  and  Hogarth  was  his  foe. 

Souls  of  a  tini'i-ous  ca>t,  of  petty  name 
In  Kuvy's  court,  not  yet  quite  dead  to  shame, 
M:iy  some  r«»m«>rst»,  »3!ne  qualms  of  conscience  feel, 
An  1  s'.ifTrr  honmr  to  abate  their  zeal; 
B'lt  the  man  truly  and  completely  j?r^at,    , 
Allow*?  no  nile  of  act'on  but  his  hate; 
Thn»u':rli  ev'rj'  bar  he  bravely  breaks  his  way. 
Pulsion  his  principle,  anl  parts  his  prey. 
Mi'diums  in  vice  and  virtue  speak  a  mind 
Witiiiu  the  pale  of  tetnperance  confin'd  ; 
Th'*  'laring  «ipirit  «-roms  her  narrow  schemes, 
A'ld,  pxMl  or  bad,  is  always  in  extremes. 

Min's  praciice  didy  weiirh'd,  throu^rh  ev'ry  age 
On  iIjc  ^:ame  plan  hath  y.nvy  form'd  hf:r  rajre : 
'f»ai'.i««t  tlio^ie  whom  fortune  haih  our  rivals  made 
In  way  of  science,  and  in  way  of  trade, 
Stun^  wjrh  mean  jealousy  she  arms  her.  spite. 
First  works,  then  views  their  ru*n  with  delight. 
Our  fl'i'zarth  hf^rc  a  grand  improver  shines, 
A'ld  u»My  ou  the  gru'ral  plan  refines; 
He  1  kc  himself  o'erleaps  the  sen'ile  bound  ; 
Worth  i^  his  mark,  wh'Tcvtr  wor^h  is  found. 
Sh')>ild  painter'?  onlv  h  s  vast  wrath  sufilce  ? 
'Ceuius  in  ov'ry  walk  is  lauful  prize. 
Tis  a  rroSb  insult  to  hi-?  o'erjrrown  state; 
H -.  lovf  to  MVfit  is  to  feel  his  hate.  [friend, 

When    Wilke>!.  our   countryman,  our  common 
Avtii",  Ills  kiuir.  his  «»oautry  to  defend, 
Wli^ii  t-v.tU  of  ]Kiw'r  lu'  harM  to  publ'e  view, 
And  fni.n  ihorir  hobs  the  sneaking  cowards  drew, 
When  Rancour  found  it-  far  Ix-yond  her  reach 
To  soil  his  honour,  and  his  truth  impeach,  • 

W!»it  couM  ■n<luee  thfc,  at  a  time  ancf  place, 
Where  mnidy  Tms  had  blusliM  to  show  their  face, 
To  make  ilr.it  cfToi-t,  wh'ch  must  damn  thy  name. 
v\nd  sink  thee  dcc{>,  deep  in  thy  grave  with  shame  ^ 
I)!<1  virtue  move  thee?  Xo,  Hwas  pride,  rank  pride, 
And  if  thou  hadsl  not  done  it,  thou  hadst  dy'd. 
Malice  (who,  disap|K)inte«l  of  her  end. 
Whether  to  work  the  bane  of  foe  or  friend, 
Prcy-i  OM  hor>elf,  and  driven  to  the  stake. 
C:\c<,  \  irtue  that  revcnj:e  she  scorns  to  take) 
Had  killM  thee,  tottVing  on  life's  utmost  verge, 
'Had  Wilkes  and  1/iberty  escapM  thy  scourge. 

When  that  gre.jt  charter,  whicii  our  fathers  Iwusrht 
With  their  b»»s   blood,  was  into  question  brought; 
When,  big  with  ruin,  oVr  each  Knulish  head 
Vile  s'av'ry  hung  susjunded  by  a  thread; 
When  l.ibertv,  all  tremblinp:  and  aghast, 
V<MrM  for  tlu^  future,  knowinpr  what  was  past; 
When  ev'ry  breast  was  ehill'd  with  deep  dt»spair. 
Til  Reason  p(»infed  out  that  Pratt  was  there; 
l.urkin?,  mast  rufliau-llke,  behind  a  screen, 
bo  plac'd  all  things  to  i^cey  himself  unseen, 


Virtue,  with  due  contempt,  naw  Hogarth  stand. 

The  murd'rous  pemril  in- his  palsied  hand. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Liberty  to  him, 

(V  vhat  was  Honour?   Ix«t  them  sink  or  swim. 

So  he  may  gratify  w  thout  control. 

The  mean  resentments  of  his  selfish  soul. 

Ix^t  Free<lom  peri«h,  if,  to  Freedom  true. 

In  the  same  ruin  Wilkes  may  perish  too. 

With  all  the  symptoms  of  assur'd  decay. 

With  age  and  sickness  pinchM,  and  worn  away. 

Pale  quiv'ring  lips,   lank  cheeks,   and   fault'rinj 

tongue, 
The  spirits  out  of  tune,  the  nerves  unstrung. 
Thy  iKxly  shrivell'd  up,  thy  dim  eyes  sunk 
Within  their  sockets  de<p,  thy  weak  hams  shnmk 
The  btxiy's  weight  unable  to  sustain. 
The  stream  of  I'fe  scarce  trembling  through  the  vetn, 
M(ye  than  half-kili'd  by  honest  trnlhs,  which  fell. 
Through  thy  own  fault,  from  men  who  wish'd  thee 

well. 
Canst  thou,  e'en  thus,  thy  thoughts  to  vengeance 

give, 
And,  dead  to  all  things  else,  to  malice  live? 
Hence,  dotard,  to  thy  closet,  shut  thee  in. 
By  deep  repentance  wash  away  thy  sin, 
Fr')m  haunts  of  men  to  shame  and  fomrtv  fly, 
And,  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die. 
Vain  exhortation  !  Wash  the  Kthiop  white, 
Diseharfire  the  leopanl's  spots,  turn  day  to  rfigl)t. 
Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  deep 
Hush  at  thy  pigmy  voice  her  waves  to  sleep, 
Perform  thing.-*  passing  stranjrc,  yet  own  thy  art 
T«K)  weak  to  work  a  chance  in  such  a  heart. 
That  Envy  which  was  woven  in  the  frame 
At  first,  will  to  the  la<!t  lemaiu  the  same. 
Reason  may  dnMip,  injiy  die,  but  Kuvy's  rare 
Imprtive>  by  time,  and  <;.itl'.crs  streug  h  from  rge. 
Some,  and  not  frw,  vjilii  trillers  with  the  pen. 
Unread,  unjiractis'd  in  the  Ma\s  of  uu-u, 
Tell  us  that  Fuvy,  who  w'th  ciant  >tride 
Stalks  through  the  vale  of  life  by  Virtue's  tide. 
Retreats  when  ^^he  hath  er.iwn  h<T  latest  breath, 
And  calmly  hears  her  prifi^es  after  death. 
To  <uch  observers  H(»;jrai^h  mivv^  the  lie; 
Worth  may  be  hea»*s'<l,  but  I'uvy  <'annot  die; 
Within  the  mansion  of  I. Is  «j:lrH»n)y  breast, 
A  mansion  suited  well  tci  -uch  a  iru<»st, 
Immralal,  unimpairM  -'«e  rears  h  r  hea<l. 
And  damns  alike  the  liviu'L'-  wud  the  dead. 

Oft  have  f  known  thee,  Ihy^arth  weak  and  va"n, 
Tliysclf  the  idol  of  thy  aukward  strain, 
Tlinaigh  the  dull  measure  of  a  sumnier*s  day. 
Tn  phrase  most  vile,  ])rn.te  lonjr  long  houi-s  away, 
Whil>t  fri<nds  with  friends  all  cap'ug  sit,  and  ujizc 
To  hear  a  Hocrarth  babble  Hogar*h"s  praise. 
Put  if  atliwart  thee  intcrniption  came. 
And  mentiouM  with  re^pt^ct  soui»-  aiieient's  name, 
Some  ancient's  name,  vho  in  the  days  of  yore 
The  crown  of  Art  with  ryreatest  l;«ip.onr  wore, 
How  have  I  se(>n  thy  coward  check  turn  pale. 
And  blank  confusion  '•i  ize  tliy  uiri.ejrled  tab  ! 
How  hath  thy  iealousy  ti»  m:»dr.e>><  ir.-mvti. 
And  deem'd  l>is  prni-e  •uji.rioiis  to  tny  own! 
Then  without  mercy  (li»l  thy  wrath  make  wa^. , 
And  arts  and  artists  all  bf-came  tin-  prey; 
Then  did'st  thou  tmuu»li'  on  est;.I)li>h*d  rub  «, 
And  proudly  levcU'd  nil  llt<'  r.iu^'cnt  seh<K)ls, 
Condemu'd  those  works,  v,  it h  pialse  thnnigh  ag** 

grae'd. 
Which  you  had  Dcvei  ierp,  or  could  not  taste. 
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rouYd  mankind  have  true  perfection  shown, 
:  be  found  in  labours  of  my  own. 
to  challenire  in  one  single  piece, 
ted  force  of  Italy  and  Greece/' 
g:er  hand  the  curtain  then  undrew, 
)ught  the  boasted  master-piece  to  view, 
hy  remarks — say  not  a  single  wopd — 
•ture  seen,  why  is  the  painter  lieard  ? 
t  up  shame  and  anger  in  our  cheeks  ; 
t  a  ccnnment  Siufismunda  speaks. 
Siicismunda  !  what  a  fate  is  thine ! 
,  the  la^reat  high-priest  of  all  the  Nine, 
thy  name,  gave  what  a  Muse  could  girr, 
his  nunilicrs  hade  thy  mem'rj'  live; 
IOC  •iln>se  soft  sensations,  which  might  move 
rm  the  coldest  anchorite  to  love; 
ler  that  virtue  whit;h  could  curb  desire, 
xiuX  ctwsecrate  lov«'*s  hoadstrfmg  fire; 
u-e  thtKc  griefs  whi<'h  made  tKe  Stoic  feel, 
IM  compassion  forth  from  hearts  of  steel; 
lee  that  tirmncss  whic)>  our  sex  may  shame, 
ike  man  bow  to  woman's  ju>ter  claim, 
our  tears,  which  frr.>m  C'>iJip;ission  flow, 
>  debase  thy  dignitj'  of  wih\ 
how  much  tuihke!  h«»w  falTn !  how  rhang'd  ! 
Lich  from  Nature  and  hcr-elf  estranged  I 
tally  dcpriv'd  of  all  the  jww'i-s 
r  her  feelings,  and  awaken  oui"S, 
gismunda  nt*»  dcvote<i  stand, 
pl<-s8  victim  of  a  daubttr's  hand  ! 
vhy,  my  Hogarth,  such  a  progress  made, 
a  pattern  Tor  the  sign-post  trade, 
ull  force  and  whiiiuind  of  thy  pride. 
Is  heroic  painting  la"«d  asid**.  ? 
it  nut  rcsum'd  ?  Thy  friends  at  court, 
,  in  place  and  pow*r,  crave  thy  support ; 
eful  then  for  once,  and,  through  tl»e  field 
ics,  thy  epic  pencil  wirMd, 
n  the  cause,  which  tlicy,  good  lack !  avow, 
uld  maintain  tcHj,  but  Wnry  know  not  how. 
igh  ev'r\'  fKinntt  U't  thy  virtue  tell 
ite  prevaii'd,  how  Pitt  ainl  Temple  fell  ! 
igland^s  sons  (whom  thry  coaspir'd  to  bless 
our  will,  with  insolent  succjss) 
*.  their  fall,  aiKl  with  aildre.x<ies  run, 
t,  GjkI  knows,  to  hail  the  Scottish  Sun ! 
It  our  fame  in  war,  when  vengeance,  hurlM 
le  strong  arm  of  Justice,  shook  the  world; 
ind  thy  country's  honour  to  increase, 
it  the  honours  of  succeeding  [>eacc; 
terati^n,  christian-like,  display, 
lat  we  got,  and  what  we  gave  away, 
irs,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  tale, 
zti'  chaos  throusfh  the  whole  prevail, 
if  f'vtrnts  reganllcH»,  whilst  the  Muse, 
with  too  much  heat,  her  theme  pursues; 
ler  quick  spirits  rouse  at  Freedom's  call, 
y  drr-p  of  blfKxl  is  tum'd  to  gall ; 
I  dear  country,  and  an  iniurM  friend, 
y  stn>ng  aiv^er  to  the  bittVe^t  en:l ; 
»onc>t  trophies  to  revenge  are  rais'd, 
<»ne  real  virtue,  pass  unprai^M  : 
vith  t.fpial  course.  bi<ls  Satire  H«)W, 
?s  the  virtue  of  her  greatest  f«je. 
lat  I  here  Cfjuid  that  rare  Virtue  mean, 
ct>rns  the  rule  of  l^Uivy,  ]*rule,  and  Spleen, 
.prings  not  from  the  lalvuirM  wc»rks  oi'  Art, 
\  it'*  ri*k.'  fr«im  Nature  in  the  heart, 
n  iNrlf  witii  happiness  is  crowuM, 
cads  with  joy  the  blessing  all  around  ! 


But  Tnith  forbids,  an<l  in  these  simple  lays 

Contented  with  a  diflfrent  kind  of  praise. 

Must  Hogarth  stand :  that  praise  which  (Jeniusgixcs, 

In  which  to  latest  time  the  artiit  livis, 

Ihit  not  the  man  ;  which,  rightly  understood. 

May  make  us  great,  but  cannot  make  us  good  ; 

That  praise  he  Hogarth's;  freely  let  him  wear 

llie  wn-ath  which  Genius  wove,  and  planted  there, 

Foe  as  I  am,  should  Envy  tear  it  down, 

My«;elf  would  lalN>ur  to  replace  the  crown. 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  e^st  of  style. 
Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 
In  com«rdy,  his  natural  road  to  fame. 
Nor  let  me  eall  it  by  a  meaner  name. 
Where  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  joiuM;  where  parts  on  jiarts  deperd. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
S«)  as  to  form  one  true  and  ix-rfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story*  to  the  eye  is  told. 
Which  we  conceive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivalPd  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivall'd  praise  to  the  most  distant  a»?e. 

How  could'st  thou  then  to  shame  p<'rvers«dy  run. 
And  trend  that  path  which  Nature  bade  thee  shun? 
Why  did  .Vinbition  ovtrleap  her  rules, 
And  thy  va-t  parts  l»ecc>me  the  s]iort  of  fools? 
Dy  d  if!*' rent  methods  difTrcnt  men  excel. 
But  where  is  he  who  can  do  all  things  well? 
Humour  X}\y  province,  for  some  monstrous  crime 
Pride  struck  thee  with  the  ]>hrenzy  of  sublime. 
But,  wlien  the  work  was  finish'd,  cmUd  thy  mind 
So  partial  be,  and  to  herself  so  blind. 
What  with  contempt  all  viewM,  to  view  with  awe. 
Nor  sec  those  faults  which  evVy  blockhead  saw  ? 
Blush,  thou  vain  man,  and  if  desire  of  fame. 
Founded  on  real  art,  thy  thoughts  inflame. 
To  quick  devtiuction  Sigisniunda  jiivc. 
And  let  her  memVy  die,  that  thine  may  live. 

But  should  fond  Candour,  for  her  mercy  sake. 
With  pity  view,  awl  pardon  this  mistake; 
Orshouhl  Oblivion,  tt*  thy  wl>h  most  kinil. 
Wipe  off  that  stain,  nor  leave  one  trace  behind ; 
Of  arts  (U'.fpis^fiy  of  artists  by  thy  frown 
AxJ'd  from  just  hupci^  of  iiiin>i  latrlh  kept  tiozcn. 
Of  all  thy  meanness  through  this  mortal  race, 
Can'st  thou  the  living  nicfnory  erase  ? 
Or  shall  nor  vengeauc(!  follow  to  tlie  grave. 
And  give  hack  just  that  measure  which  y(»u  gave  ? 
With  so  nnich  merit,  and  so  much  succi.ns. 
With  so  much  iwwV  to  curst%  so  much  to.  bless. 
Would  he  have  been  man's  frieuii  instead  of  foe, 
Hogarth  had  biH;n  a  little  G»kI  below. 
Why  then,  like  savage  giants,  faui'd  of  old. 
Of  whom  in  scriptun;  story  we  are  told. 
Dust  thou  in  cruelty  that  strength  employ, 
Which  Nature  meant  to  save,  not  to  ilestroy  ? 
Why  dost  thou,  all  in  horrid  pomp  array 'd. 
Sit  grinning  o'er  tlu*  ruins  thou  hast  made  ? 
Most  rank  Il'-uatun^  mu>t  applaud  thy  art  ; 
But  even  candour  nuist  eondeniii  ihy  heart. 

For  me,  who  warm  and  zealojiv;  for  my  friend, 
In  spte  of  railing  thousands,  will  commend, 
And,  no  less  warm  antl  zealous  'gainst  my  foes, 
Sj)ite  of  commenclinir  thousands^  will  oppijse, 
I  dare  thy  worst,  with  scorn  behold  thy  rage. 
But  with  an  eye  of  pity  view  thy  age ; 
Thy  feeble  atre,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass. 
We  se<»  how  men  to  <lissolution  pass. 
Thou  'urctrhrd  he  n^y  whom,  on  Reason's  plau. 
So  cliaiig'd,  so  lost,  I  cannot  cafl  a  man,- 
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What  could  persuade  thee,  at  this  time  of  life. 
To  hincb  afresh  into  the  sea  of  strife? 
Better  for  thee,  scarce  crawling  on  the  earth. 
Almost  as  much  a  child  as  at  thy  birth, 
To  have  resigned  in  peace  thy  parting  breath, 
And  sunk  unnoticed  in  the  anm  of  Death. 
Why  would  thy  grey,  grey  hairs  resentment  brave, 
Thus  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
Now,  by  my.  toul,  it  makes  me  blush  to  know 
My  spirits  could  descend  to  such  a  foe. 
Whatever  cause^the  vengeance  might  provoke, 
It  seems  rank  cowardice  to  give  the  stroke. 

Sure  'tis  a  curse;  which  angry  Fates  impose. 
To  mortify  man*s  arrogance,  Uiat  those 
Who  *re  fashioned  of  some  better  sort  of  clay, 
Mpch  sooner  than  the  common  herd  deoay. 
Wha(  bitter  pangs  must  humble  Genius  (eel. 
In  their  last  hours,  to  view  a  Swift  and  Steele  ? 
How  must  ill-boding  horrours  fill  her  breast. 
When  she  beholds  men,  markM  above  thfi  rest 
For  qualities  most  dear,  plung'd  from  that  height. 
And  sunk,  deep  sunk,  in  second  childhood*s  night  ? 
Are  men,  indeed,  such  things,  and  are  the  best 
More  stibject  to  this  evil,  than  the  rest. 
To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  ideot  breath, 
And  sit  the  monuments  of  living  death  ? 
O,  galling  circumstance  to  human  pride  ! 
Abasing  thought,  but  not  to  be  denied  !' 
With  curious  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrought^ 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  dostroyM  by  thought. 
Oonstaqt  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Biots  out  hqr  pow'rs  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 
But  let  nOt  youth,  to  insolence  alKed, 
in  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 
PosscssM  of  genius,  with  unhallowM  rage, 
Mock  the  infirmities  of  rev'rend  age, 
Th**  ^catest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow  ; 
lU'vnolds,  in  time,  may  be  like  Hogarth  i^ow. 
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With  eager  search  to  dart  the  soul, 
C:uriously  vain,  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  from  the  planets'  wandVing  spheres 
T  extort  the  number  of  our  years, 
And  whether  all  those  years  shall  flow 
Serenely  smooth,  and  free  from  woe, 
Or  rude  misfortune  shall  deform 
Our  life,-  with  one  continual  storm  \ 
Or  if  the  scene  shall  motley  be, 
Alternate  joy  and  misery ; 
Is  a  desire,  which,  more  or  less, 
AH  men  must  feel,  though  few  confess. 
Hence,  ev'ry  place  and  ev*ry  age 
Affords  subsistence  to  the  sage. 
Who,  free  from  this  world  and  its  cares. 
Holds  an  acquaintance  with  the  stars. 
From  whom  he  gains  intelligence 
Of  things  to  come  some  ages  hence, 
Which  unto  friends,  at  easy  rates, 
He  readily  communicates. 

At  its  first  rise,  whirh  all  agree  on, 
This  noble  science  was  Chaldean, 


That  ancient  people,  as  they,  fed 
Their  flocks  upon  the  mountain's  head, 
(«az'd  on  the  stars,  observed  their  motioMn 
And  suck'd  in  astrologic  notions, 
Which  they  so  eagerly  pursue. 
As  folks  are  apt  whate*er  is  new. 
That  things  below  at  random  rove,/ 
Whilst  they  're  consulting  things  above  ; 
And  when  they  now  so  poor  were  grown. 
That  they  M  no  houses  of  their  own. 
They  made  bold  with  their  friends  the  starSa 
And  prudently  made  use  of  their's. 

To  Egypt  fix>in  Chaldee  it  travell'd, 
And  Fate  at  Memphis  was  unraveird : 
Th*  exotic  science  soon  struck  root. 
And  flourishM  into  high  repute. 
Foich  learned  priest,  O  strange  to  tell ! 
Could  circles  make,  vaA  cast  a  spell ; 
Could  read  and  write,  and  taught  the  natio^ 
The  holy  art  of  divination. 
Nobles  themselves,  for  at  that  time 
Knowledge  in  nobles  was  no  crime. 
Could  talk  as  learned  as  the  priest. 
And  prophesy  as  much  at  least. 
Hence  all  the  fortune-telling  crew. 
Whose  crafty  skill  mars  Nature's  hue. 
Who,  in  vile  tatters,  with  smirch'd  face, 
Ruil  up  and  down  finom  place  to  place. 
To  gratify  their  friends'  desires. 
From  Bampfield  Carew  to  Moll  Squires^ 
-Are  rightly  term'd  Egyptians  a)l ; 
Whom  we,  mistaking,  Gipsies  call. 
7*he  Grecian  sages  borrowed  this, 
As  they  did  other  sciences,  ^ 

From  fertile  F^pt,  though  the  loan 
They  had  not  honesty  to  owiu 
Dodona's  oaks,  inspir'd  by  Jove, 
A  learned  and  pniphetio  grove, 
Turn'd  vegetable  necromancers. 
And  to  all  comers  gave  their  answers.: 
At  Delphos,  to  Apollo  dear, 
All  men  the  voice  of  Fate  might  hear ; 
F<ach  subtle  priest  on  thrce-lcgg'd  stool, 
Tu  take  in  wise  men,  play'd  the  fool. 
A  mystery,  so  made  for  gain. 
E'en  now  in  feishion  niust  remain. 
Enthusiasts  never  will  let  drop 
What  brings  such  business  to  their  shop. 
And  that  great  saint  we  Whiteficld  call. 
Keeps  up  the  humbug  spiritual. 

Among  the  Romans,  not  a  bird,    * 
Without  a  prophecy  was  heard ; 
Fortunes  of  empires  often  hung 
On  the  magician  magpie's  tongue. 
And  ev'ry  crow  was  to  the  state 
A  sure  interpreter  of  Fate. 
Prophets,  embodied  in  a  college, 
(Time  out  of  mind  your  seat  of  knowlcdgf^ 
For  genius  never  fruit  can  bear 
Unless  it  first  is  planted  there. 
And  solid  learning  never  falls 
Without  the  verge  of  college  walls) 
Infallible  accounts  would  keep 
When  it  was  best  to  watch  or  sleep. 
To  eat  or  drink,  to  go  or  stay, 
And  when  to  fight  or  nm  away ; 
When  matters  were  for  action  ripe. 
By  looking  at  a  double  tripe ;     . 
^\^len  empeix)r8  would  live  or  die. 
They  in  an  ast**  skull  could  s|[>y  j| 
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ik  would  ibetr  station  keep, 
ir  Uacks,  in  hearts  of  sheep, 
whether  small  or  great, 
unilies  or  state, 
OS,  the  holy  seer 
would  interfere, 
arts  and  rer'rend  skill 
1  lay  bigots  to  his  will, 
t  or  injure  foes  or  friends, 
ttM  his  private  ends« 
honest  way  of  trade, 
irginity  were  laid, 
ike  their  party  great, 
re  form'd  against  the  state, 
of  the  common  weal, 
led,  whioh  they  call  zeal, 
de  was  always  thrown 
Heav'n  to  back  their  own, 
,  a  happy  land  we  kpQw, 
es  natondly  grow ; 
loot  culture  they  arise, 
ibove  the  common  size ; 
fbrtune-telling  host, 
IS  as  the  stars,  could  boast ; 
ho  toss  the  cup,  and  see 
Is  of  Fate  in  grounds  of  tea ; 
1  in  ev'ry  modest  lore, 
maidenhead  restore, 
pupils  rather  choose  it, 
he  readiest  way  to  lose  it; 

0  ev'ry  ill  can  cure, 
ill  of  being  poor ; 

IS  *gainst  love  and  agues  sell, 

1  henroost  set  a  spell, 

y  arts,  to  them  best  known, 
II  feet  except  their  own ; 
fortune  can  unlock  it, 
s  pick  a  pocket ; 
who,  in  their  country*s  right, 
gift  of  second'sightf 
I  their  barren  heaths  they  quit^ 
nent  of  prudent  wit, 
ucation  to  maintain, 
r  venture  back  again) 
pbctic  heap  up  rich«Ei, 
the  luxury  of  breeches. 
;  the  rest,  in  former  years, 
illustrious  name,  api>ears, 
of  futurity, 

,  could  ev'ry  thing  foresee^ 
»,  could  ev'ry  thing /or^/e/, 
with  equity  to  sell, 
lit  out  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  what  price  was  zivcn. 
i$h  race,  in  Highlands  bom, 
ith  native  pride  and  scorn, 
came,  by  custom  led, 
le  hands  which  gave  him  bread, 
of  truth,  and  want  of  sense, 
de  up  by  impudence, 
teumy  which  we  find 
I  use  with  all  mankind) 
id  favour'd  too  by  those, 
rt  with  patriot  feelings  glows  \ 
hly,  where'er  dispers'd, 
their  native  country  first ; 
ihmeii  alone  have  sense 
tranger  preference, 
dcst  m«frit  of  their  owif 
overly  to  gn)aD^ 


Campbell  foretold  just  what  he  wou'd. 

And  left  the  stars  to  make  it  good ; 

On  whom  he  had  impressed  such  awe. 

His  dictates  current  pfilssM  for  law  ; 

Submissive  all  his  empire  ownM  : 

No  star  durst  smile,  when  Campbell  frown'dk 

This  sage  deceased,  for  all  must  die. 
And  CampbclPs  no  more  safe  than  I, 
No  more  than  I  can  guard,  the  heart. 
When  Death  shall  hurl  the  fatal  dart. 
Succeeded  ripe  in  art  and  years. 
Another  fav'rite  of  the  spheres ; 
Another  and  another  came. 
Of  equal  skill,  and  equal  fame ; 
As  white  each  wand,  as  black  each  gown. 
As  long  each  beard,  as  wise  each  frown  ; 
In  ev'ry  thing  so  like,  you  'd  swear, 
Campbell  himself  was  sitting  there. 
To  all  the  happy  art  was  known, 
To  tell  our  fortunes,  make  their  oxen. 

Seated  in  garret,  for  you  know. 
The  neartir  to  the  stars  we  go. 
The  greater  we  esteem  his  art. 
Fools  (lurions  flockM  from  every  part. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  maid,  the  married. 
And  those  who  could  not  walk,  were  carried*. 

The  butler,  hanging  down  his  head. 
By  chamber-maitij  or  cook-maid  led, 
Inouires,  if  from  his  friend  the  Moon, 
HAias  advice  of  pilfer'd  spoon. 

The  court-bred  woman  of  condition, 
(Who,  to  approve  her  disposition 
As  much  superior  as  her  birth 
To  those  composed  of  common  earth,    v 
With  double  spirit  must  engage 
In  ev'ry  folly  of  the  age) 
The  honourable  arts  would  buy. 
To  pack  the  cards,  .and  cog  a  die. 

The  hero  (who  for  brawn  and  face 
May  claim  right  honourable  place 
Amongst  the  chiefs  of  Hutcher  Jiow, 
Who  might  some  thirty  years  ago. 
If  wc  may  be  allowed  to  guess 
At  his  emplojrment  by  h's  dress. 
Put  mcd'cines  off  from  cart  or  stage. 
The  grand  Toscano  of  the  age. 
Or  might  about  the  countries  go. 
High  steward  of  a  puppet-show, 
Steward  and  stewardship  most  meet. 
For  all  know  puppets  never  eat ; 
Who  would  be  thought  (though,  save  the  mark, 
That  point  is  something  in  the  dark) 
The  man  of  honour ,  one  like  those 
Renoim'd  in  story,  who  lov'd  blows 
Better  than  victuals,  and  would  fight. 
Merely  for  sport,  fipom  mom  to  night ; 
Who  treads,  like  Mavors  firm,  whose  tongue 
Ift  with  the  triple  thunder  hung ; 

Wlio  cries  to  Fear — "  Stand  off— aloof 

And  talks  as  he  were  cannon-proof; 
Would  be  deemM  ready,  when  you  list. 
With  sword  and  pistol,  stick  and  fist. 
Careless  of  points,  balls,  bniises,  knocks. 
At  once  to  fence,  fire,  cudgel,  box. 
But  at  the  same  time  bears  about. 
Within  himself,  some  touch  of  doubt. 
Of  prudent  doubt,  which  hints — that  fiune 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ; 
That  life  is  rightly  undeistood 
B^  all  to  be  a  real  good  j 
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That,  even  in  a  hero^9^  heart, 

Thscretion  i<  the  b«tter  part ; 

That,  this  same  honour  may  be  won. 

And  yet  no  kind  uf  danger  run. 

Like  Drngcrr  comes,  that  magic  pow*r« 

May  ascertain  his  luck^  hour:. 

For  at  some  hours  the  fickle  dame 

Whom  Fortune  properly  we  name. 

Who  ne'er  considers  wrong:  or  ripht. 

When  wanted  most  plays  least  in  sight. 

And,  like  a  mo<1em  court-bred  ']Ut, 

T^eaves  her  chief  fav*rites  in  a  tilt. 

Some  hours  there  are,  when  from  the  heart 

Courage  into  some  other  part, 

No  matter  when*fore,  makes  retreat. 

And  fear  usurps  the  vacant  scat ; 

Whence  pUinct-stntck  we  often  find 

Stuarts  and  Sackvilles  of  mtokind. 

Fnrther  he  M  know  (and  by  his  art 
A  conjuror  can  that  impart) 
Whether  polittT  it  is  reckonM 
To  have  or  not  to  have  a  second. 
To  drasf  the  friends  in,  or  alone 
To  make  the  danger  all  their  own  ; 
Whether  repletion  is  not  bad, 
And  fighters  with  full  stomachs  mad  ; 
Whether  before  he  seeks  the  plain, 
It  were  not  well  to  breathe  a  vein  j 
Whether  a  gentle  salivation, 
Consistently  with  reputation. 
Might  not  of  precious  use  be  found. 
Not  lo  prevent  indeed  a  wound, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence 
Which  oftentimes  arisej;  thence, 
Those  fevors,  which  the  patient  iirpje  on 
To  gates  of  deatli,  by  help  of  surgeon  j 
Whether  a  wind  at  east  or  west 
Is  for  crreen  wounds  accounted  best ; 
Whether  (was  he  to  choose)  his  mouth 
ShouUl  point  towards  the  north  or  south  j 
Wlicther  more  safely  he  might  use. 
On  these  orca<;ions,  pumps  or  sljoes  j 
Whether  it  bettcT  is  to  tight 
By  sun-shine^  or  l>y  cand!e-Hpkt  ; 
Or  (lest  a  cn-.itlJc  should  appear 
Too  mean  to  sliir»e  in  such  a  sphere. 
For  who  would  of  a  candle  tell 
To  light  a  hero  into  Hell, , 
And  lest  the  Sun  should  partial  rise 
To  dazzle  one  or  t'  other's  eves, 
Or  one  or  t'  other's  brains  to  scorch) 
Might  not  dame  Luna  hold  a  torch  ? 

These  points  with  dignity  discuss'd 
And  gravely  fix'd,  a  task  which  must 
Kepiire  no  little  time  and  pains. 
To  niakt^  our  hearts  friends  with  our  brains* 
The  mnn  nf  war  w(»uld  next  engage 
The  kind  assistance  of  the  sag<s 
Some  previous  method  to  direct. 
Which  should  make  these  of  none  effect. 
Could  he  not,  from  the  mystic  school 
Of  Art,  pmdure  some  sacred  rule, 
By  which  a  knowledge  might  be  got. 
Whether  men  valiant  were,  or  not, 
So  he  tha^  challenges  might  write 
Only  to  those  who  would  not  fight  ? 

Or  could  he  not  some  way  dispense. 
By  hc«lp  of  which  (witho\>t  offence 
To  llortnitry  whose  nice  nature  *s  such. 
She  scarce  endures  the  slightest  touch) 
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.When  he  for  want  of  t*  other  role 
Mistakes  his  man,  and,  like  a  fool, 
With  some  vain  fighting  blade  gets  in. 
He  fairly  may  get  out  again  ? 

Or,  should  some  demon  lay  a  scheme 
To  drive  him  to  the  last  extreme. 
So  that  he  must  confess  his  fears. 
In  mercy  to  his  nose  and  ears. 
And  like  a  prudent  recreant  knight. 
Rather  do  any  thing  than  fight. 
Could  he  not  some  expedient  buy 
To  keep  his  shame  from  public  eye  ? 
For  well  he  held,  and  men  rcvieir. 
Nine  in  ten  hold  the  maxim  too. 
That  Honour's  like  a  maidenhead, 
Which  if  in  private  brought  to  bed. 
Is  none  the  worse,  but  walks  the  town. 
Ne'er  lost,  until  the  loss  be  known. 

I'he  parson  too  (for  now  and  tbca 
Parsons  are  just  Jike  other  men. 
And  here  and  there  a  grave  divine 
Has  passions  such  as  your'a  or  mine) 
Burning  with  //<>///  lust  to  know 
When  Fate  preferment  will  bestow, 
'Fraid  of  detection,  not  i^f  sin. 
With  circumspection  sneaking  in 
To  ctfufror^  as  he  d«x»s  to  tvhore. 
Through  some  by-alley,  or  back-door. 
With  the  same  caution  'jrthodox 
Consults  the  stars^  and  gets  a.  pox. 
The  citizen,  in  fraud  grown  old. 
Who  knows  no  deity  but  gold, 
Worn  out,  and  gasping  now  for  brcatl-^ 
A  med'cine  wants  to  keep  off  death  ; 
Would  know,  if  that  he  cannot  have, 

\^'hat  coins  are  current  in  the  grave  ; 
ir,  when  the  stocks  (wh  eh  by  /.«  jiowV 

Would  rise  or  fall  in  half  an  hour, 
For,  though  unthought  of  and  uns«M-n, 

He  work'd  the  springs  behind  the  skix.»tii) 

Bj'  his  directions  came  about, 

And  rose  to  part  he  should  5>cll  out  j 

Whether  he  safely  might,  or  no, 

I»vp!:iee  it  in  the  ftuids  Mou.'. 

By  all  addnss'd,  Ixdiov'd,  and  paiif. 

Many  pursu'd  the  thriving  tradt*. 

And,  great  in  reputation  groun. 

Successive  held  the  magic  thn:>ne.  ^ 

Favour'd  by  ev'ry  darling  passion. 

The  love  of  novelty  and  fashion, 

Ambition,  av'rice,  lust,  and  pride. 

Riches  poured  in  on  ev'ry  side. 

But  when  the  prudent  laws  thought  fit 

To  curb  this  insolence  of  wit ; 

When  senates  wisely  had  pn>vided, 

l)ecree<l,  enacted,  and  decided, 

ITiat  no  such  vile  and  upstart  elv«^s 

Should  have  more  knowledge  than  themselves; 

When  fines  and  penalties  were  laid 

To  stop  the  progress  of  the  trade. 

And  stars  no  longer  could  dispense. 

With  honour y  further  influence, 

And  wizards  (which  must  be  <*oufest 

Was  of  more  force  than  all  the  rest) 

No  certain  way  to  tell  had  got. 

Which  were  informers,  and  w  hich  not ; 

Affrighted  sages  were,  pcrfoa'c, 

Oblig'd  to  steer  >:omc  oilier  course. 

13y  varous  ways,  these  xons  vf  cl-nuce 

Phcir  fortunes  labour'd  to  advance. 
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rve  not  in  the  Und  of  fools. 
th  hi^h  titles  and  degrees, 
men  borrow  when  tbcy  please^ 
trouble  or  expense, 
instantly  commence, 
y  boast  an  equal  skill 
who  claim  the  right  to  kill. 
kKMit  the  countries  mam, 
c  thotijfht  of  fjpoin^  home) 
and  adopted  l^ii: 
:  ofice  to  rub  or  bepr. 
c  more  subtle  of  their  race, 
lume  touch  of  roveard  grace, 
m  to  avoid  had  wit, 
reared  deserving  it) 
eir  brother  Smollet's  aid, 
I  on  the  crititr  trade. 
to  letters  and  the  Muse, 
;  wrote,  wad  some  wrote  news ; 
re%'olving  month  are  seen, 
of  a  J^Iaiiazine ; 
f  Tnomintr,  grrat  appear 
or  in  Gazetteer ; 
he  falsehoods  of  the  day 
•r  Faden  and  for  Say  t 
their  force  i-*  always  laid 
le  where  they  best  are  paid, 
hty  prodigies  arise, 
nonsV'rs  strike  our  t^yes ; 
>  propagate  the  trade, 
^  than  ever  Baker  made, 
I  about  fptm  stn^et  to  street, 
lelievc,  whilst  liars  eat. 
lies  in  the  air  engage, 
superstitious  age ; 
:s  through  the  ether  range, 
If. -nis  p*)rtending,change, 
to  the  o<*ean  fly 
ley  leave  their  channels  dry ; 
:rous  whales  on  lamtxrth  Rh<jre 
Fhanies  dr>',  and  thirst  for  more ; 
now  and  then  appears 
ivage  numbering  years 
tho«e  happy  s:»ges  cou*d, 
their  breath  before  the  Flood. 
e  wonder  of  all  people, 
i  left  without  a  steeple^^ 
tow  is  left  in  lurch, 
ns  departure  of  the  churchy 
rne  ou  winsrs  of  mighty  wind, 
I  furlong  off  we  find, 
h  on  cattle  to  dis'.'harsfe, 
as  deadly  fall,  and  large 
liich  were  on  Kgypt  sent, 
eir  crime  and  punishment ; 
tnch,  as  the  pn>ph<^t  writes, 
*  necks  of  Amorites, 
tick  witli  nond«T  and  amaze, 
uspended,  stay*d  to  gaze, 
her  duty  longer  kept, 
his  sister  slept, 
iich  things  Yio  more  engage 
«>f  a  politer  age, 
em  out  in  time  of  need 
rjfts  must  rabbits  breed, 
•nant  feuinle  trembling  hears, 
•ome  wir'ii  nplpcn  and  fears, 
'*r  faithful  glass  no  more, 
,'  bounding  o*cr  th«  flour. 


Feels  hairs  all  oVr  her  body  grow. 

By  Fancy  turnM  into  a  (Uw. 

N«^»w  to  promote  their  private  riuls. 

Nature  her  u<itial  course  siispends, 

And  varcs  from  the  stated  plan, 

Oi»scr\*M  "Nr  since  the  w«>rld  began. 

iiinlirs  (wiiicli  fi>«»li'shly  we  thought, 

riy  ('n«itom's  s-orvih'  maxims  tauglit, 

Ni^dcd  a  regular  s'.ippTy, 

And  without  noMrishincnt  must  die) 

With  craving  aop^liios  :»ad  sense 

Of  himger  easily  disp^'usc, 

And,  pliant  to  ffwir  wondrous  skill. 

Are  taught,  like  -wrfchri,  to  <taud  sti|l 

C^ninjur\fy  for  a  momh  or  uion* ; 

77f<?/i  j;o  on  as  they  did  befon*. 

The  novel  tak(^,  t!ie  ta!e  succeeds. 

Amply  suppiio-i  ilsntithor's  neoiis, 

And  Betty  Caunim?  is  at  least. 

With  Gascoyuf's  help,  a  sis  mouths*  feast. 

Whilst  in  coutpni;)t  of  all  <»nr  pain-*. 
The  tyrant  Supirsttmu  leicrns 
Imperious  in  th<^  heart  of  uiin, 
And  warps  his  thrniirhts  from  Nature's  plan  : 
Whilst  fond  Credulity  who  u;M*r 
Tne  weight  of  whoicso-uc  doubts  could  l)e.ir. 
To  Reason  and  herself  unjust, 
Takes  all  thitigs  hlin^ilv  upon  trust ; 
Whilst  Curit'sity,  wh'.>^«'  rag(* 
No  UKTcy  shons  to  sex  or  age, 
Must  l»e  induluM  at  the  cx|)ense 
Oijud'jrmcnty  truf.'i,  ainl  common -icn.'^e  ; 
Impostures  cann«»t  hut  prevail, 
And  wlien  old  mirn.'^cs  gri>w  stale, 
Jugglei-s  will  still  the  art  pursue, 
And  entertain  the  world  with  new. 

For  them,  ohcdii  nt  to  their  will, 
And  trembling  at  their  m-ghty  skill. 
Sad  spirits,  summotiM  from  thr^  tomh, 
C«lide  glarin'Z  ghastlv  thn^ugh  the  gloom, 
Tn  all  the  usual  pomp  «if  ^t^»r:us, 
In  horrivl  custom  a  ry  forms, 
A  wolf,  a  Ix'ar,  a  hor^e,  an  ape. 
As  Fear  and  Fancy  give  thc»n  sha|>e. 
Tormented  with  ilcspair  and  [lain, 
Tliey  roar,  they  yell,  and  clank  t'le  chain. 
Folly  and  Guilt  (for  Gult,  howcVr 
The  face  of  Couracre  it  m:»y  wear, 
Is  still  a  coward  at  the  heart) 
At  fear-created  ]>hantoms  stnrt. 
The  priest,  tliat  very  won!  impliet 
That  he's  tH>th  innocent  and  wise, 
Yet  fears  to  travel  in  the  dark, 
Unless  escorted  hv  his  olerk. 

But  let  not  ev'ry  b nuttier  <leem 
Too  lightly  of  so  d<»ep  a  scheu>e: 
For  rt»putation  of  the  orf^ 
F.ach  ghost  must  act  a  proper  part, 
Obserw  (Uamtrri's  needful  grace, 
And  keep  the  laws  of  time  and  place^ 
Must  change,  with  happy  variation. 
His  manners  with  his  situation ; 
What  in  the  country  might  pass  down« 
Would  be  imj>ert.inent  in  town. 
No  spirit  o^  discretion  here 
Can  think  of  breeiling  awe  and  fear, 
'Tnill  serve  the  purpose  more  by  half 
'\\\  make  the  congregation  Inugh. 
We  want  no  eu  >igns  of  surprise, 
1/icks  stiff  with  gore,  and  saucer  eyes ; 
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sawhet. 

Full  -illy  Kwaiii,  /  tcot,  is  J<K'koy  now  ; 
How  diilst  thou  Uar  thy  Maggy's  falsehood?  how, 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away, 
Ditr&t  thou  forswear  thy  pi|>o  and  sh(-pherd*s  lay  ? 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Applied  those  proverbs,  which  you  now  apply  ? 

JOCKEY. 

O  she  was  bonnjf  !  All  the  Highlands  round 
Was  th<TC  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found ! 
More  precious  (though  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Th»n  the  rare  ine<rdne  which  we  brimstone  call. 
Or  that  cho'Ce  plant,  so  grateful  to  the  nose. 
Which  in  I  know  not  what  far  country  grows, 
Was  Maji^y  unto  me ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  fair  should  ever  prove  untrue. 

SAWNBY. 

^Tiether  with  pipe  or  s<»n;j:  to  charm  the  ear, 
Tnp)ii(;h  all  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  (ieer  ? 
C'ui*s\l  b(*  that  year  by  every  hont'>t  S«H>t, 
And  in  the  shepherd V  oalmdar  f(»r^ot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hai»le«*s  «!wain. 
In  evil  hour  forsook  tlu*  iM'ae^-fiil  plain. 
Jamie,  when  our  younj;  lainl  discreetly  fled. 
Was  seizM  and  liangM  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead. 

JOCKEN'. 

Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day; 
For  all  wen?  los(?r<  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Five  brothers  ha<l  I,  on  the  Scottish  plains. 
Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  n>ore  ho)K'ful  swains; 
Five  bmtliers  tlure  I  lost,  in  manluxMl's  pride. 
Two  in  tlie  licld,  and  three  on  jriblK'ts  died  j 
Ah  !  silly  s^»ains,  lo  follow  uar's  alnrm>i ! 
Ah  !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with  arms  ! 

SAWNEY. 

Mention  it  not — ^Tliere  saw  I  stranarers  clad 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravi^hM  /)A:'  /, 
Saw  the  Ferrai-a  too,  our  nation's  pride, 
rnwillin.;  uraee  the  awkwanl  viotor^s  side. 
There,  fell  oiir  choicest  youth,  and  from  that  day 
IMotf  ncxer  Sawney  tune  the  mmy  lay; 
Blt:ssM  those  which  f<*ll  !  curs'd  those  which  still 
To  mowrwjiflren  renewal  in  fur t it -Ji'vr.         [snr\'ive, 

ITius  jilainM  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne  of 
turf, 
With  lv»ils  emlxjts'd,  and  overgrown  with  scurf. 
Vile  hninoiirs,  wiiieh,  in  lif<*'s  o^rrupted  well, 
MixM  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  quell, 
Pale  Famink  rearM  tiie  hi  ad :   her  eajrer  eyes, 
When*  hinv^«T  e'en  to  madness  sct-m'd  to  rise, 
Sp<'akin?:  aloud  her  thnies  and  panurs  of  heart, 
StrainM  t«»  lict  1(m)>c,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start; 
Her  hollow  chcek'^  wen*  each  a  de<-p-sunk  cell. 
Whore  wr<*tchc<hiess  and  horn»ur  lovM  to  dwell ; 
With  dotible  row:  of  »isch's>  teeth  supplied, 
lUr  mo'.»;h,  from  ear  to  tar,  extended  wide. 
Which,  when  fi>r  want  of  f(HMl  her  entrails  pin^d, 
iWje  op'd,  and,  cursimr,  swallow'd  libutrht  but  wind; 
All  shriv<'ird  was  Uvr  ^kiu,  and  here  ami  there, 
JNTakiujr  their  way  by  t«)rcc,  her  bones  lay  bare: 
Such  filthy  siy:ht  to  hid"-  from  human  view. 
O'er  her  fonl  limlH  a  lattor'd  plaid  she  threw. 

"  C'catse,"  cried  the  j:<xldes'^,  **  cease,  di^pairing 
swains. 
And  from  a  paix'tit  hear  what  Jove  ordaius  ! 


"  Pent  in  this  barren  com^  of  tbc  isle, 
\M>ere  partial  Fortune  never  deign*d  to  fimile; 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heur ; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  F^rth, 
Or  only  known  to  raise  crmtempt  and  mirth  ; 
Ijong  free,  b<*cau?e  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slares; 
Then  into  bondag<'  by  that  nation  brought,       ^ 
Whose  min  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
Whom  still  with  unslack^d  hate  we  view,  and  still. 
The  |)ow'r  of  mij^chicf  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Consider^  as  the  refu>t!  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  mom^Tit  h?ft  behind. 
Which  fi  uural  Nature  doubte<l,  as  it  lay, 
Wliethf  r  U^i  stamp  with  life,  or  thn.»w  away  ? 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook. 
Hut  U'\^  r  entt-rM  in  Cn-ation's  [nv>k  ; 
Bramh'fl  a<<  trait. n-s,  who  f«»r  love  of  gold 
Would  sill  tlM'ir  <MMl,a^  once  their  king  they  sold; 
Ijong  havr  we  home  this  miirhty  weiicht  of  ill, 
Tliest»  vile  iniurious  taunts,  and  iM'ar  them  still. 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  Ix-tter  land  : 
There,  like  the  Som  of  Israel^  ha\ing  trod. 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  dod, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plaiiLs 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few. 
Who  worship  int'rest,  and  our  track  pursue, 
Tliere  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Ravagi*  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owner's  leave. 

For  us.  the  Farth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase^ 
For  us,  the  flo<'ks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece ; 
Fat  be<»ves  shall  yield  us  daintier  not  our  own. 
And  the  ;;rape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  nnknt)wn; 
For  our  advantage  Miall  their  harvests  j;row, 
And  Scnismen  reap^what  they  disdainM  to  s<»w; 
For  us,  the  Sun  shall  climb  the  eastern  hill; 
For  us,  tlie  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distil ; 
When  to  our  wishes  Nature  canuot  rise. 
Art  shall  be  taskM  to  grant  us  fresh  supplies. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  Lal»our  strain, 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain  ; 
Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utniftst  pow'rs. 
Hers  all  thi^  toil,  and  all  the  pmflt,  our's  ; 
For  us,  the  oak  shall  fnim  his  native  stei'p 
De«c<?nd,  and  fearless  travel  through  Ihe  deep; 
The  sail  of  Commerce  for  our  use  unfurl'd, 
Shall  waft  the  treasuries  of  each  distant  world ; 
For  us,  suhlimer  heights  shall  ScMcnce  reach. 
For  us,  th<;ir  statesmen  plot,  the'u"  churchmen  preach ; 
Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  we  *ll  disjoint. 
And,  UKH'kinc,  new  ones  of  our  own  ap]>oint ; 
Devouring  War,  imprisoned  in  the  North, 
Shall,  at  our  call,  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth. 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung. 
Fell  Discord  brayii^  with  her  bra/.en  tongue. 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  Desolat'on  stalking  in  the  rear. 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  iivhis  train. 
He  drives  im|H'tuous  o'er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall,  at  our  bidding,  quit  his  lawful  prey. 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'n)us  Fi-ace  give  way. 

"  'Jliiiik  not,  my  soas  that  this  m^  bless'd  estate 
Stands  nt  a  distance  on  th«  ndl  of  Fate; 
Already  big  with  hopes  of  future  sway, 
K'en  fn)m  this  <'ave  I  scent  my  destined  prey. 
Think  not,  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race, 
\yhoBe  former  deeds  shall  Time's  last  anuals  grace, 
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tn  tbe  roagh  face  of  peril  must  be  sought. 
And  with  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought ; 
No — fo')l'd  l>y  cunnintj:,  by  that  happy  art 
Wltich  laujchs  to  scorn  the  hhindmng  hero's  heart, 
Into  the  snare  shall  our  kind  neighbours  tall 
With  open  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  all. 

**  When  Rome,  to  prop  her  sinking  empire,  bore 
Their  choicest  levies  to  a  foreijm  shore, 
What  if  we  seizM,  like  a  destroying  flo»«d. 
Their  widowM  plains,  uud   tiird  tlie  realm  with 

blood, 
Gave  an  untKumdcd  loose  t>  manly  rapre. 
And  st^oruinc:  mercy,  sparM  nor  sex  nor  age ; 
When,  for  our  int'rost  t«jo  mi;;hty  grown, 
Monarchs  of  warlike  bent  |m)  ^f.>sM  the  throne, 
What  if  wc  strove  divis'ons  ta  foment, 
Awl  spread  the  Haines  of  civil  di>content, 
Assisted  those  who  gainst  their  kini;  made  liead, 
And  gave  the  traitors  n"fugc  when  they  iUd ; 
When  restless  (Mory  bad  her  sons  advance. 
Anil  pitch'd  her  standard  in  t*ie  fields  of  France ; 
What  if,  disflaining  oaths,  and  empty  sound, 
By  which  our  nation  never  shall  he  bound, 
Bravely  wi'  taught  unuui7.zl<:<l  War  to  roam 
Tlirough  the  weak  land,  and  bn>ught  cheap  laurels 

home ; 
When  the  bold  traitors  leaguM  tor  the  defrnicc 
Of  Law,  Religion,  Ul>erty,  and  Sense, 
When  they  against  their  lawful  monan'h  rose. 
And  dar'd  the  Lord's  anointe<i  to  oppose. 
What  if  we  still  rever'd  the  ImnishM  race, 
And  »tra%-e  the  royal  vagrants  to  replace. 
With  fierce  rebellions  shook  th'  uasettled  state, 
And  greatly  dar'd,  though  crussM  by  i»artial  Fate ; 
These  fei.-ts,  which  might,  where  Wis<lom  held  the 

sway. 
Awake  the  very  stones  to  bar  our  way, 
Thrrtr  shall  be  nothing,  nor  one  trace  remain 
In  tbe  dull  region  of  an  English  brain, 
Blt«**d  with  thntfaiihf  which  mountains  can  remove, 
First  they  shall  dupes^  next  sainh,  lant  martyn  pro\  e. 

"  Already  is  this  game  of  Fate  begun 
Under  the  sanction  of  my  darling  son : 
That  son,  of  nature  royal  as  his  name. 
Is  destin'd  to  redeem  our  race  from  shame  ; 
Hi«  boundless  powV,  beyond  example  great. 
Shall  make  the  roogh  way  smooth,  the  crooked 

straight. 
Shall  for  our  ease  the  raging  floods  restrain, 
And  sink  the  mountain  level  to  the  plain. 
Disajrd,  whom  in  a  cavern  un<ler  ground 
A^lth  maflgy  fetters  their  late  patriot  bound. 
Where  her  own  flejih  the  furious  hag  might  tear, 
And  vent  her  curses. to  the  vairant  air, 
^*hepe,  that  she  never  might  be  heard  of  more. 
He  planted  Loyalty  to  guard  the  door, 
For  better  pnrpose  shall  our  chief  release. 
Disguise  her  for  a  time,  ami  call  her  Peace. 

"  Lur'd  by  that  name,  fine  cpgine  of  deceit. 
Shall  the  weak  English  help  thcms«lves  to  cheat ; 
To  gain  our  k)ve,  with  honours  shall  they  grace 
The  old  adhennits  of  the  Stuart  race, 
Wh<i  pointed  out,  no  matter  by  what  name, 
Tories  or  Jacobites,  arc  still  the  same, 
To  sooth  our  rage,  the  tem|x>r'.<iiug  brood 
Shall  break  tbe  ties  of  truth  and  gratitudci^ 
Aga'nst  their  saviour  venomM  falsebocnls  frame, 
Ami  brand  with  calumny  their  Wdliams  name; 
To  win  our  grace,  (rare  argument  of  wit) 
To  our  untainted  UiMh  shall  they  conunit 


(Our  faith  which,  in  extrcmest  perib  trioj, 
D-idain'd,  aiifl  still  disdams,  to  change  her  s  de) 
That  sacred  inaiej«ty  they  all  approve. 
Who  most  enjoys,  and  best  <lfc>erves  their  love." 
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Amongvt  the  sons  of  men  how  few  are  known 
Who  dan*  be  just  to  merit  not  their  own  ! 
S;iperi<»r  virtue  and  superior  souse 
To  knaves  and  fools  will  always  'j^xw".  offence  ; 
Nay,  men  of  real  worth  can  scarcely  bear. 
So  nice  i*  ji-alousy,  a  rival  there. 

lie  wiekf^d  as  thou  wilt,  do  ail  that  *s  base, 
Proclaim  thvself  tlic;  mr»nster  of  thy  race; 
T^^t  vice  and  folly  thy  black  s«^mU  divide, 
.Be  proud  with  meanness,  and  be  mean  with  pridei 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  faith  n»id  honour,  fall 
From  si<le  to  side,  yet  be  (it*  none  at  all  j  < 
Sjmm  all  th(ise  charities,  tht>ic  sacred  tiey, 
Which  Nature  in  her  bounty,  good  as  wis<'. 
To  w()rk  our  safety,  and  ensure  h(  r  plan, 
dmtriv'd  to  hind,  and  rivet  man  to' man  ; 
Lift  against  Virtue  Power^s  oi^press've  ro<], 
IJetrav  thy  cotuitry,  and  deny  thy  (iod; 
And,  in  one  tceu'ral  comprehensive  line. 
To  group,  which  volume>  scarcely  could  define, 
Whate'er  of  sin  ami  dullness  can  be  said. 

Join  to  a  F 's  heart  a  D 's  head  ; 

Yet  may'st  thou  pass  unnotic'd  in  the  throng. 
And,  free  from  envy,  safely  sneak  along. 
Tlie  rigid  saint,  by  w  hom  no  mercy's  shown 
To  ^aints  whose  lives  are  better  than  his  own. 
Shall  spare  thy  crimes;  and  Wit,  who  never  once 
Forgave  a  brother,  shall  forgive  a  dunce. 
But  !9liould  thy  soul,  fonnVl  in  some  luckless  houjy 
Vile  intVcst  scorn,  nor  madly  grasp  at  pow*r; 
Should  love  of  fame,  in  ev'rj'  noble  niind 
A  bra\e  disease,  with  love  of  virtue  join'd, 
S|)ur  thee  to  deeds  of  pith,  where  courage,  tried 
In  Reasiin's  court,  is  amply  justified ; 
Or  fond  of  knowledge,  and  averse  to  strife, 
Should'st  thou  prefer  the  calmer  walk  of  life; 
SlMjuldVt  thou,  by  pale  and  f»ickly  Study  led, 
Pursue  <oy  Science  to  the  fountain-head ; 
Virtue  thy  guide,  and  public  good  thy  end. 
Should  ev*r}'  thought  to  our  improvement  tend. 
To  curb  the  passions,  to  enlarge  the  mind. 
Purge  the  sick  v.eal,  and  humanize  mankind : 
Hage  in  her  eye,  and  Malice  in  her  breast, 
Bedoubk*d  Horronr  grinning  on  her  crest. 
Fiercer  each  snake,  and  sharper  ev'ry  dart, 
Quick  frusn  her  (*ell  shall  maddening  Vxk\y  start. 
I'hen  shalt  thou  find,  hut  find  alas !  too  late. 
How  vain  is  wtirth,  how  short  is  glon-'s  date ! 
Tlien  sbaltthou  find,  whilst  friends  with  foes  conspire 
T«>  give  n»ore  )>roof  than  Virtue  would  desire. 
Thy  danger  chietly  lies  in  acting  well ; 
No  crime  *s  so  great  as  daring  to  excel. 
Whilst  Satire  thtis,  disdaining  mean  control, 
I'rg'd  the  free  dictates  of  ?.\\  honest  soul. 
Candour,  who,  with  the  eiiarity  of  /«///, 
Still  thinks  the  best,  wh(Mie*'.r  she  thinks  at  all, 
With  the  sw«et  milk  of  huinnii  kinduo.-s  bitss'd. 
The  furious  ardour  «»f  my  zciii  r-.press'd. 

Can'st  thou,  \^ith  more  than  usual  warmth,  she 
Tliy  malice  to  indulge,  a:id  feed  thy  pride,       L^Ty*dl» 
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CattVt  thou,  severe  by  Nature  as  thou  art, 
With  all  that  vond'rous  rancour  in  thy  heart. 
Delight  to  torture  Truth  ten  thousand  ways, 
To  spin  detraction  forth  from  themes  of  praise, 
To  make  Vice  fit  for  purpos<^  of  strife, 
And  draw  the  hag  much  larger  than  the  life. 
To  make  the  good  seem  bad,  the  bad  seem  worse, 
'  And  represent  our  nature  as  our  curse  ? 
Doth  not  hnmanity  condemn  that  zeal 
Which  tenids  to  aggravate  and  not  to  heal  ? 
Doth  not  discretion  warn  thee  of  disgrace. 
And  danger  grinning  stare  thee  in  the  face ; 
Loud  as  the  drum,  which  spreading  terrour  round 
From  emptiness  acquires  the  powY  of  sound  ? 
Doth  not  the  voice  of  Norton  strike  thy  ear, 
And  the  pale  Mansfield  chill  thy  soul  with  fear  ? 
Do*8t  thou,  fond  man,  believe  thyself  secure. 
Because  thwi'rt  honest,  and  because  thouVt  poor  ? 
Do'st  thou  on  law  and  liberty  depend  ? 
Turn,  turn  thy  eyes,  and  vit  w  thy  injurM  friend.    . 
Art  thou  beyond  thp  ruffian  gripe  of  pow'r  ? 
When  Wilkes,  prejttdg%  is  sentenc'd  to  the  tow'r? 
Da^st  thou  by  privilege  exemption  claim. 
When  privilege  is  little  more  than  name? 
Or  to  prerogative  (that  glorious  ground 
On  which  state-scoundrels  oft  have  safety  found) 
Do*st  thou  pretend,  and  there  a  sanction  find, 
Unpunish'd,  thus  to  libel  human  kind  ? 

When  poverty,  the  poet's  constant  crime, 
CompelPd  thee,  all  unfit,  to  trade  in  rhyme. 
Had  not  romantic  notions  tum'd  thy  head, 
Had^st  thou  not  valu*d  honour  more  than  bread, 
Had  Interest,  pliant  Interest,  been  thy  guide. 
And  had  not  Prudence  been  debauched  by  Pride, 
In  flntt'ry's  stream  thou  would'st  havedipp'd  thy  pen. 
Applied  to  great,  and  not  to  honest  men, 
Nor  should  conviction  have  sednc'd  thy  heart 
To  take  the  weaker  though  thH  ln»tt»^r  part. 

What  but  rank  folly,  for  thy  rur>e  decreed, 
Could  into  Satire's  barren  path  mislead. 
When,  0[>en  to  thy  view,  beforr  thee  lay 
Soul-soothing  Panegyric's  flow'r\'  way  ? 
There  might  the  Musv  have  saunter'd  at  her  ease, 
And,  pleasing  others,  leamM  herself  to  please; 
lords  should  have  listen'd  to  the  sugar'd  treat. 
And  ladies,  simp'ring,  ownVl  it  vaNtly  sweet ; 
Rogues,  in  thy  prudent  verse  with  virtue  grac'd. 
Fools,  mark'd  by  thee  as  prodigies  of  taste. 
Must  have  forbid,  pouring  preferments  down. 
Such  wit,  such  tnith  an  thine  to  quit  the  gown. 
Thy  sacred  brethren  too  (for  they  no  less 
Than  laymen,  bring  their  offerings  to  success) 
Had  hail!d  thee  good  if  great,  and  paid  the  vow 
Sincere  as  that  they  pay  to  God,  whilst  thou 
In  lazcn  hadst  whisperM  to  a  sleeping  crowd. 
As  dull  as  R ,  anH  half  as  pnmd.  [well. 

Peace,  Candour! — Wisely  hadVt  thou  said,  and 
Could  Interest  in  this  breast  one  moment  dwell. 
Could  she,  with  prospect  of  success,  oppose 
The  firm  resolve*?  which  from  convicUon  rose. 
I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fo©l  of  state. 
Nor  take  a  favour  fnun  the  man  I  hate, 
l^ee  leave  have  others  by  such  means  to  shine ; 
I  scorn  their  practice,  they  may  laugh  at  mine. 

But  in  this  charge,  forgetful  of  thyself. 
Thou  ha<;t  assumed  the  maxims  of  that  elf, 
Wliom  God  in  wrath  for  man*s  dishonour  framM, 
Cunning  in  Heav'u,  amonarst  us  Prudence  namM, 
That  servile  Prudence  which  I  leave  to  those 
ffluf  dare  not  be  my  friends,  can't  be  my  foes. 


Had  I  with  cruel  and  oppressive  rhymes 
Pursu'd,  and  tumM  misfortunes  into  crimes  ; 
Had  I,  when  Virtue  gaspinr  lay  and  low, 
JoinM  tyrant  Vice,  and  added  woe  to  woe ; 
Had  I  made  Modesty  in  blushes  speak. 
And  drawn  the  tear  down  Beauty's  sacred  cheek; 
Had  I  (damn'd  then)  in  thought  debasM  my  lays^ 
To  wound  that  sex  which  honour  bids  me  praise; 
Had  I,  from  Vengeailce  by  base  views  betray 'd. 
In  endless  night  sunk  injur'd  Aylifi^s  shade; 
Had  I  (which  satirists  of  mighty  name, 
Renown'd  in  rhyme,  rever'd  for  moral  fome. 
Have  done  before,  whom  Justice  shall  pursue 
In  futyre  verse)  brought  forth  to  public  view 
A  noble  friend,  and  made  his  foibles  known. 
Because  his  worth  was  greater  than  my  own ; 
Had  I  spar'd  those  (so  l\vdence  had  decreed) 
Whom,  Goil  so  help  me  at  my  greatest  need, 
I  ne'er  will  spare,  those  vipers  to  their  king. 
Who  smooth  their  looks,  and  flatter  ♦hilst  they  stin|^ 
Or  had  I  not  taught  patriot  zeal  to  boast 
Of  those,  who  flatter  least,  but  love  him  most;  . 
Had  I  thus  sinn'd,  my  stubborn  soul  should  boid 
At  Candour's  voice,  and  take,  as  from  a  friend. 
The  deep  rebuke;  myself  jshi>uld  be  the  firrt 
To  hate  myself,  and  stamp  my  Muse  pjccurs'd. 

But  shall  my  arm — forbid  it  manly  Pride, 
Forbid  it  Reason,  warring  on  my  side — 
For  vengeance  lifted  high,  the  stroke  forbear, 
And  hang  suspended  in  the  desert  air. 
Or  to  my  trembling  side  unnerv'd  sink  down. 
Palsied,  forsooth,  by  Candour's  half-made  frownl 
When  J4]8tice  bids  me  on,  shall  I  delay 
Because  imipid  Candour  bars  my  way  ? 
When  she,  of  all  alike  the  puling  friend. 
Would  disappoint  my  Satire's  noblest  end, 
When  she  to  nllains  would  a  sanct'on  give, 
And  shelter  those  who  are  not  fit  to  live. 
When  she  would  screen  the  guilty  fix)m  a  bluslv 
And  bids  me  spare  whom  Reason  bids  me  crush* 
All  leagues  M-ith  Candour  proudly  I  resign; 
She  cannot  be  for  Honour's  turn,  nor  mine. 

Yet  come,  cold  monitor,  half  foe,  half  friend, 
Whom  Vice  cant  fear,  whom  Virtue  cant  commendj 
Come  Candour,  by  thy  dull  indiffVence  known, 
Tliou  equal-blooded  judge,  thou  lukewarm  dron^ 
Who,  fashiouM  without  feelings,  dost  expect. 
We  call  that  virtue  which  we  know  defect ; 
Come,  and  observe  the  nature  of  our  crimes, 
The  grnss  and  rank  complexion  of  the  times. 
Observe  it  well,  and  then  review  my  plan ; 
Praise  if  you  will,  or  censure  if  you  can. 

Whilst  Vice  presumptuous  locds  it  as  in  spor^ 
And  Piety  is  only  known  at  court; 
Whilst  wretched  liberty  expiring  lies 
Beneath  the  fatal  burthen  of  excise ; 
Whilst  nobles  act,  without  one  touch  of  shame, 
Wliai  men  of  humble  rank  would  blush  to  name( 
Whilst  Honour's  plac'd  in  highest  point  of  view, 
Worshipped  by  those,  who  justice  never  knew ; 
Whilst  bubbles  of  distinction  waste  in  play 
The  hours  of  rest,  and  blunder  through  the  day; 
With  dic»and  cards  opprobrious  vigils  keep. 
Then  tuni  to  ruin  empires  in  their  sleep ; 
Whilst  fathers,  by  relentless  passion  led. 
Doom  ^iPrthy  injur'd  sons  to  beg  their  bread. 
Merely  with  ill-got,  itl-sav'd  wealth  to  gracf 
An  alien,  abject,  poor,  proud,  upstart  race; 
Hliilst  Martin  fiatters  only  to  betray. 
And  Webb  sivet  np  bit  dirty  fooI  for  payi 
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;  titl«t  torve  to  bush  a  villain*8  fears ; 
;  peen  are  agents  made,  and  agents  peers ; 
:  base  betrayen  are  themitclves  betray'd, 
lakers  min*d  by  the  thing  they  made ; 

;  C ,  fk\ae  to  God  ahd  man,  for  gold, 

le  old  traitor  who  a  Saviour  sold, 

me  his  master,  friend,  and  father  gives ; 

"Bute  remains  in  powV,  whilst  Holland  lives; 
itire  want  a  subject,  where  Disdain, 
lue  fir'd,  may  point  her  sharpest'  vtrain  j 

ckith'd  with  thunder.  Truth  may  roll  along, 
tndonr  justify  the  rage  of  scmg  ? 
I  things !  such  men  before  thee !  such  an  age ! 

Rancour,  great  as  thine,  may  glut  her  rage, 
:ken  e'en  to  surfeit,  where  the  pride 
ire,  pouring  down  in  fullest  tide, 
iread  wide  vengeance  round,  yet  all  the  while 
!  behold  the  ruin  with  a  smile ; 

I,  thy  foe  misdeemed,  cannot  condemn, 
npprove  that  rage  I  wish  to  stem, 
Mu,  degen*rate  and  corrupted,  choose 

the  credit  of  thy  haughty  Muse  ? 
allacy,  most  infamous,  to  stain 
nth,  and  render  all  her  anger  vain  i 
I  beheld  thee  incorrect,  but  bold, 
ms  comment  on  the  stage  unfold ; 
play*r3  on  play'rs  before  thy  satire  fell, 
or  reviews  conspirM  thy  wrath  to  swell ; 
states  and  statesmen  next  became  thy  care, 
ily  kings  were  safe  if  thou  wast  there ; 
"Vy  word  I  weight  in  Judgment's  scale, 

thy  evVy  word  found  truth  prevail, 
ost  thou  now  to  falshoiMl  meanly  fly  ? 
en  Candour  can  forgive  a  lie. 
as  men  an*,  why  should  thy  frantic  rhymes 

in  slander,  and  invent  new  crimes  ? 

,  which  existing  only  in  thy  mind. 

Spleen  brings  forth  to  blacken  all  mankind. 

asing  hop«t  we  lure  the  human  heart 

ctise  yirtue,  and  impn>ve  in  art; 

ait  these  ends,  (which  proud  of  honest  fome, 

I  Muse  would  cherish  and  inflame) 

udge  contrives,  and  in  our  full  career 

t  our  hopes  with  the  pale  hue  of  fear ; 

I  that  all  our  labours  are  in  vain ; 

h^t  we  seek,  we  never  can  obtain ; 

sad  to  Virtue,  lost  to  Nature's  plan, 

lossesscs  the  whole  race  of  man ; 

orth  is  criminal,  and  danger  lies, 

'  extreme,  in  being  good  and  wise. 

a  ran](  foUbood ;  search  the  world  around, 

;annot  be  so  vile  a  monster  found, 

i  so  vile,  on  whom  suspicions  fall 

gross  guilt,  which  you  impute  to  all. 
'd  by  those  who  disobey  her  laws, 
from  Vice  itself  extorts  applause, 
ry  fo«s  hear  witness  to  her  state; 
ill  not  fove  her,  but  they  cannot  hatfii 
irtue  for  herself,  with  spite  pursue 
or  merit's  sake !  Might  this  be  true, 

renounce  my  Nature  with  disdain, 
;h  the  beasts  that  perish  graze  the  plain; 
this  be  true,  had  we  so  far  fill'd  up 
Asure  of  our  crimes,  and  from  the  cup 
t  so  deeply  drank,  as  not  to  find, 
ig  for  sin,  one  drop,  one  dreg  behind, 
-uin  must  involve  this  flaming  ball, 
3vidence  in  justice  cru.^h  us  all. 
at  the  damn'd,  and  amongst  them  the  worst, 
rbo  for  double  guilt  are  doubly  curs'd. 


Can  be  so  lost;  nor  can  the  worst  of  all 

At  ouce  into  such  deep  damnation  fall ; 

By  painful  slow  degrees  they  reach  this  crime, 

Which  e'en  in  Hell  must  be  a  work  of  time. 

Cease  then  thy  guilty  rage,  thou  wayward  8on> 

With  the  foul  gall  of  discontent  o'er-run. 

List  to  my  voice — be  honest,  if  you  can. 

Nor  slander  Nature  in  her  fovVite  man.  • 

But  if  thy  spirit,  resolute  in  ill, 

Once  having  err'd,  pcrusts  in  errour  still. 

Go  on  at  large,  no  longer  worth  my  care. 

And  freely  vent  those  blasphemies  in  air, 

Which  I  would  stamp  as  false,  though  on  the  toogoe 

Of  angcls'thc  injurious  slander  hung. 

Dup'd  by  thy  vanity  (that  cunning  elf 
Who  snares  Ihe  coxcomb  to  deceive  himself) 
Or  blinded  by  that  rage,  did'st  thou  believe 
That  we  too^  coolly,  would  ourselves  deceive?    « 
That  we  as  sterling  falshood  would  admit,, 
Because  'twas  season'd  with  some  little  wit  ? 
When  fiction  ri^es  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Men  will  believe,  because  they  love  the  lie; 
But  Truth  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  frown. 
Must  have  some  solemn  proof  to  pass  her  down. 
Hast  thou,  maintaining  that  which  must  disgrace 
And  bring  hito  contempt  the  human  race, 
Hast  thou,  or  can'st  thou,  in  Truth's  sarrrd  courts 
To  save  thy  credit,  and  thy  causte  support. 
Produce  one  proof,  make  out  one  real  ground 
On  which  so  great,  so  gross  a  charge  to  found  ? 
Nay,  do'st  thou  know  one  man  (let  that  appear. 
Prom  wilful  falshood  I'll  proclaim  thee  clear) 
One  man  so  lost,  to  Nature  so  untrue. 
From  whom  this  gen*ral  charge  thy  rashness  drew  f 
On  this  foundation  shalt  thoii  stand  or  fall— > 
Prove  that  in  ono,  which  you  have  charg'd  on  all. 
Reason  determines,  and  it  must  be  done  ; 
'Mongst  men,  or  past,  or  present,  name  me  one. 
Hogarth — I  take  thee.  Candour,  at  thy  word. 
Accept  thy  proffer'd  teims,  and  will  be  heard; 
Thee  have  I  heard  with  virulence  declaim. 
Nothing  retained  of  Candour  but  the  name ; 
By  thee  have  I  been  charg'd  in  angry  strains 
With  that  mean  falsh(¥)d  which  my  soul  disdains — 
Hogarth  stand  forth — Nay  hang  not  thus  aloof — 
Now,  Candour,  now  thou  shalt  receive  such  proof. 
Such  damning  proof,  that  henceforth  thou  shalt  fear 
To  tax  my  wrath,  and  own  my  conduct  clear — 
Hogarth  stand  forth — I  dare  thee  to  be  tried 
In  that  great  court,  where  Conscience  must  preside ; 
At  that  most  solemn  bar  hold  up  thy  hand ; 
Think  before  whom,  on  what  account  yovi  stand  — 
Speak,  but  consider  well — from  first  to  last 
Review  thy  life,  weigh  cvYy  action  past — 
^&y>  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain — 
Take  longer  time,  and  vie w^  them  o'er  again — 
Can'st  thou  remember  Trom'thy  earliest  youth, 
And  as  thy  God  must  judge  thee,  speak  the  tnitb, 
A  single  instance  where,  self  laid  aside, 
And  justice  taking  place  of  fear  and  pride. 
Thou  with  an  equal  eye  did'st  Genius  view. 
And  g^vc  tq  merit  what  was  merit's  due  } 
Genius  and  merit  are  a  sure  offence. 
And  thy  soul  sickcM  at  the  name  of  sense. 
Is  any  one  so  foolish  to  succeed. 
On  Envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed? 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pli»asure  in  his  eyes. 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies. 
See  how  he  glotes,'  enjoys  the  sacred  feast, 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 
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Whilst  tho  weak  artist,  to  thy  whims  a  slave, 
Would  bury  all  those  pow*rs  which  Nature  crave, 
WouM  sufTiT  blank  ronccahnent  to  obscure  ^ 
Tho5>c  ravs.  tbv  icaloii<5V  coiiH  not  emhire: 
To  f('i»<l  thy  vanity  w(mld  rust  unknown, 
And  to  Si 'Cure  thy  credit  blast  hi«  own, 
Tu  ll«)ica»ib  be  was  sure  to  find  a  friend; 
He  could  not  fear,  ami  therefore  mij^bt  commend. 
Hut  wlir-n  hi**  spirit,  rous'd  by  bon»>st  shame, 
Sh»)ok  r»rt'  tliat  Ictharpry,  and  soar'd  to  fame, 
Wlicn,  with  the  ])nde  of  nian»  resolv'd  and  stron?, 
He  siiom'tl  tbo<je  fears  which  did  his  honour  Mrong, 
And,  on  himelf  d(rtcrmin'd  to  rely, 
IJroucht  forth  his  labours  to  the  public  eye, 
N<»  frW'nd  in  thee,  could  «ucb  a  rebel  know; 
Ho  had  de«cvt,  and  Hogarth  was  his  foe. 

S*»!ds  of  a  tim'rous  cast,  of  petty  name 
In  Kuvy's  court,  not  yet  quite  dead  to  shame, 
May  stime  remorse,  some  qualms  of  conscience  feel, 
Airl  siifTirr  honiur  to  abate  their  zeal; 
I^Mt  the  man  truly  and  completely  great,    , 
Allows  n«)  nile  of  act'on  but  his  hate; 
Throu'jcli  ev'ry  bar  he  bravely  breaks  his  waj', 
P;r-S!on  his  principle,  and  parts  his  prey. 
Mediums  in  vice  and  virtue  spenk  a  mind 
Within  the  pale  of  temperance  confin'd  ; 
Tho  diriujr  spirit  scorn-;  her  narrow  schemes, 
Atd.  jro^  or  bad,  is  always  in  extremes. 

M  in's  prac'iee  duly  wcijjh'd,  thmuph  ev'ry  age 
O'l  ilie  -^anic  plan  hath  T^uv^'  form'd  h(r  rage : 
'OaiuHt  tl'.ose  whom  fortune  hath  our  rivals  made 
In  way  of  science,  and  in  way  of  trade. 
Stung  wjfh  mean  jealousy  she  arms  her  spite. 
First  works,  then  views  their  ru'u  with  delight. 
0;ir  f[  )'zarth  lu-re  a  errand  miprover  shinc^, 
A'ul  uoMy  on  the  genVe.l  plan  retmes; 
He  Ike  himself  o'erleaps  the  ser>'ile  l)ound  ; 
Wr»rth  i-i  his  mark,  wh"rev«  r  wort'h  is  found. 
Should  jiaipters  only  h*s  vast  wrath  suflTice  ? 
'rienius  in  ev'ry  walk  is  lawful  prize. 
*'ris  a  ^[ross  insult  to  hi>  o'ergrown  state; 
W-k  wne  to  ui^it  is  t«t  feel  his  hate.  [friend, 

When    Wdke«,  our   eotrntr^/man,  our  common 
Aro.p,  hi<  kin'JT,  his  country  to  defeml, 
Wh6'.»  t.Mjls  of  ]>f)w'r  lio  bar'd  to  public  view. 
And  fro.n  ihoir  holes  the  sneaking  cowards  drew, 
When  Tlaneonr  fouu<l  it.  far  beyond  her  reach 
T'J  soil  his  honour,  and  his  truth  impeach,  ' 

Wliat  could  induf'O  tluc,  at  a  time  ancf  place. 
Where  manly  fMS  had  blusliM  to  show  their  face, 
To  make  tiiat  elTort,  which  mu»-t  damn  thy  name. 
And  sink  ilice  deep,  deo]»  in  thy  grave  with  shame' 
D"d  virtue  move  thee??  No,  *twas  pride,  rank  pride, 
And  if  thou  liadst  ni»t  done  it,  thou  hadst  dy*d. 
MuHce  (who,  di>ap|>o;nted  of  her  end. 
Whether  to  work  the  bane  of  foe  or  friend, 
Prey^  w\  her-elf,  and  driven  to  the  stake, 
C\e«;  Virtue  that  n^vciige  she  scorns  to  take) 
Ha'l  kill'd  thee,  tott'ring  on  life's  utmost  verge, 
'Had  Wilkes  and  Liberty  escap'd  thy  scourge. 

When  that  gie:»t  charter,  whicii  our  fathers  boucrht 
With  their  be«    blood,  was  into  questirm  brought; 
When,  big  with  ruin,  o'er  each  Kmrlish  head 
Vile  s'av'ry  hung  susptiided  by  a  thread; 
Wheui  Liberty,  all  trembling  and  aghast, 
FearM  for  the  future,  knowing  what  was  past; 
When  ev'ry  breast  was  chill'd  with  deep  despair, 
T.ll  Reav»n  pi>'nted  out  that  Pratt  was  there; 
Lurking,  most  ruiVian-like,  behind  a  screen, 
bo  plac'd  all  things  to  tiee,  himself  unseen, 


Virtue,  with  due  contempt,  jww  Hogarth  stand. 

The  murd'rous  pencil  in  his  palsied  hand. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Liberty  to  him. 

Or  vhat  was  Honour?  Ix-t.  them  sink  or  swim, 

So  he  may  gratify  w:thout  control, 

Thf  mean  resentments  of  his  seHish  soul. 

Let  Free<lom  pi^rish,  if,  t<»  Freedom  tnu*. 

In  the  same  ruin  Wilkcts  may  p<rish  too. 

With  all  the  s^nDptoms  of  assur'd  decay. 

With  age  and  sickmss  pineh*d,  and  worn  away. 

Pale  quiv'ring  lips,   lank  cheeks,   and  fault* riutjp 

tongue. 
The  spirits  out  of  tune,  the  nerves  unstrung, 
niy  body  shrlveli'd  up,  thy  dim  eyes  sunk 
Within  their  sockets  detrp,  thy  weak  hams  shnmk 
The  btxiv's  weicht  unable  to  sustain, 
Tlie  stream  of  I'fe  scarci"  trembling  through  the  vem, 
M(yc  than  half-killM  by  honest  Irnths,  which  fell. 
Through  thy  oun  fault,  from  men  who  wish'd  thee 

well, 
Can'st  thou,  e'en  thus,  thy  thoughts  to  vengeance 

give. 
And,  dead  to  all  things  else,  to  malice  live? 
Hence,  dotanl,  to  thy  closet,  shut  thee  in, 
Ry  deep  repentance  wash  away  thy  sin. 
From  haunts  of  men  to  shame  and  *orn>Av  fly. 
And,  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die. 
Vain  exhortation  !  Wash  the  Ethiop  white, 
Discharce  the  leopard's  spots,  turn  day  to  ifig^it. 
Control  the  course  of  Nature,  bid  the  deep 
Ffush  at  thy  pigmy  voice  her  waves  to  sleep, 
Perform  things  passing  strange,  yet  own  thy  art 
T«K)  weak  to  work  a  clnnce  in  such  a  heart. 
That  Envy  which  was  Moven  in  the  firame 
At  fir.-t,  will  to  the  last  remain  the  same. 
Reason  may  dro<)p,  may  di<',  btit  Fnvy's  race 
Improve-;  by  time,  ainl  ixTthers  streng.  h  from  5ig'\ 
Some,  and  not  few,  vain  trillers  \iith  the  pen, 
I'T'read,  unpractis'd  in  the  ^wns  of  men, 
T«»ll  us  that  Fnvy,  who  \v;th  g'aut  stride 
Stalks  through  the  v»le  of  life  by  Virtue's  «id*», 
n''treat,s  when  >he  hatii  <h*.»wn  her  latt-st  breath, 
And  calmly  hears  h«r  prr»i.>es  aft«'r  death. 
To  <\\q\\  observers  Tl«»;rarrh  uivt>s  tin*  lie; 
Worth  may  be  heai-s''l.  luit  I'.nvy  cannot  die; 
Within  the  mansion  of  iiis  L'h'oiny  breast, 
A  mansion  suited  well  ti«  such  a  gut^t, 
Inunortal,  unimpair'd  ^^e  rears  h  r  head, 
Au<l  damns  ahk*;  the  l:viii«/  and  the  dead. 

Oft.  have  I  known  thee,  llf»garto.  weak  and  va'n. 
Thyself  the  idol  of  thy  ankward  strain, 
Tlirough  the  dull  measure  of  a  f  umnier*s  day. 
In  phrase  most  vile,  \\\"Mv  long  long  hours  away, 
Whil^t  fri<nds  with  friends  all  cap"ug  sit,  and  jiaze 
To  hear  a  Hogarth  babble  H<»gar*h*s  praise. 
Put  if  athwart  thee  inlrmiption  cam<s 
And  mention'd  with  r<-^|vct  souk-  ajvjeut's  nr.nje. 
Some  ancient's  name,  who  In  tl:e  davs  of  vore 
The  crown  of  Art  with  <;reatf"5t  I'.onotir  wor«', 
llow  have  I  seen  thy  coward  che«.k  turn  pal**, 
And  blank  confusion  '•I'-zc  thy  na.urled  tab  ! 
How  hath  tbv  iealousv  tomarlr.os  crown, 
And  deem'd  his  prai-e  '•ii!<  rious  to  th\'  oun! 
Then  without  mercy  did  thy  wrnth  make  wa^-, 
And  arts  and  artists  all  beiMuu*  tliv  prey; 
Then  did'st  thou  trample  on  e^t:•.l)lish'd  rules, 
And  proudly  leveU'd  nil  the  juicient  srhooK, 
Condeuu)'d  those  work.s,  V. it h  pialse  througii  ag^ 

graeM, 
Which  you  had  never  »c(u,  or  could  not  taste. 
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woald  mankind  have  true  prrfection  shown, 
it  be  found  in  labours  of  my  own. 
to  challensre  in  one  sin^e  piece, 
litrd  force  of  ftaJy  and  Grt-ece." 
aprer  baud  the  curtain  then  undrew, 
roujfht  the  bt)asted  master-piece  tt)  view, 
thy  remarks — say  not  a  sinprle  wopil — 
cture  seen,  why  is  the  painter  heard  ? 
ot  up  shame  and  anc^er  in  our  cheeks  ; 
•it  a  comment  Siufismunda  speaks, 
r  Sijj^isniunda  !  what  a  fate  is  thine ! 
n,  tiie  i^reat  hi^rh-priest  of  all  f  he  Nine, 
d  thy  name,  jravn  what,  a  Must*  could  girp, 

I  hi>*  nunil>ers  hade  thy  mem'ry  live; 

hcc  ihi»sc  sf>ft  sensations,  which  might  move 
arm  the  cohU^t  anchorite  to  love; 
:hee  that  virtue  which  couUi  <"uri»  desire, 
aiul  consecrate  lovti's  headstrong  fire; 
:hee  thi»se  grieft  which  made  tile  Stoic  feel, 
dPd  compassion  forth  from  hearts  of  steel; 
bee  that  tirmncss  which  our  sex  may  shame, 
Hike  man  bow  to  woman's  iu^t(!r  claim, 
t  our  tears,  which  fn»m  compassion  flow, 
to  debase  thy  dignity  of  ui.h\ 
,  how  much  tuilike!  how  fairn '  how  c)ian:$'d  I 
uich  from  Nature  and  herj:elf  estranged! 
Jtally  dopriv'd  of  all  the  pow'rs 
w  her  feelings,  and  awnkon  ours, 
>ignsmunda  nuw  dcvoteil  stand, 
.*lpl(>i^  victim  of  a  daubi^r's  hand  ! 
wb)*,  my  Hogarth,  such  a  progress  made, 
J  a  pattern  Tor  the  sign-post  trade, 
full  force  and  whirl  win<l  of  thy  pride, 
i3s  hiToic  painting  la"'d  aside  ? 
s  it  not  resum'd  ?  Thy  frien<ls  at  court, 

II  in  place  and  pow'r,  cravt;  thy  support ; 
teful  then  for  once,  and,  tiirough  the  field 
tics,  thy  ejtic  pencil  wield, 

i':n  the  cause,  which  they,  good  lack!  avow, 
ould  maintain  too,  but  lIu'V  know  not  how. 
>ngh  ev'rj'  patinel  \vX  thy  virtue  tell 
ute  pnTvail'd,  how  Pitt  asvl  Temple  fell  ! 
ngland^s  sons  (whom  th<y  conspir'd  to  bless 
t  our  will,  with  insolent  succ<ss) 
-e  their  fall,  and  with  addresses  run, 
3t,  God  knows,  to  hail  tlic  Scottish  Sun ! 
>ut  our  fame  in  war,  when  vengeance,  hurlM 
he  strong  arm  of  Justice,  shook  the  world  ; 
and  tliy  country's  honour  to  increase, 
>ut  the  honours  of  succeeding  |>eacc; 
xierathrif  christian-like,  display, 
rhat  we  got,  and  what  we  gave  away, 
urs,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  tale, 
tatf  chaos  through  the  whole  prevail, 
of  ev<uits  regardless,  whilst  the  Muse, 
r^  with  to-^  much  heat,  her  theme  pursues; 
her  quick  spirits  rouse  at  Freedom's  call, 
'ry  drrjp  of  blood  is  tum'd  U»  gall ; 
a  dear  country,  and  an  iniur'd  friend, 
ly  strong  an?ccr  to  the  bitt're^t  enti ; 
houest  tropliies  to  n.'venqe  are  raised, 
:  one  n»al  virtue  pavs  nnprai>M  : 
with  equal  cours'j  bids  Satire  flow, 
'es  the  virtue  of  her  greatest  foe. 
.hat  I  here  c*)uld  that  rare  Virtue  mean, 
scorns  the  rule  of  lyivy,  l*rid<*,  and  Spleen, 
springs  not  fn»m  the  lalnuirM  work««  of  Art, 
til  its  ris*j  frotn  Nature  in  th«  heart, 
in  i;s«*lf  with  happiness  is  or«»wuM, 
reads  ^itb  joy  the  blessing  aU  around  1 


But  Thith  forbids,  and  in  thc»se  simple  lays, 

Contented  with  a  difl'^renl  kind  of  praise, 

Must  Hogarth  stand :  that  praise  which  Ceniusgl\08, 

In  which  to  lat<st  time  the  artist  liv<'s, 

Hut  not  the  man  ;  which,  rightly  understood. 

May  make  us  great,  but  cannot  make  us  go«>d ; 

That  praise  h<'  llogartirs;  freely  let  him  wear 

The  wreath  which  Genius  wove,  and  planted  there. 

Foe  as  I  am,  should  Knvy  tear  it  down, 

Myself  would  labour  to  n-place  the  crown. 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  c^t  of  <tyle. 
Which,  prol)ing  to  the  qiiick,  yet  makes  us  smile; 
In  com<'dy,  his  nat'ral  road  to  fame. 
Nor  let  me  call  it  bv  a  meaner  name. 
Where  a  beginning,  middh;,  and  an  end 
Arc  aptly  joiuM;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul, 
S«)  as  to  form  one  tnu;  and  i>erfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story*  to  the  eye  is  told. 
Which  we  coiuteive  the  moment  we  behold, 
Hogarth  unrivalPd  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unrivaird  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

How  could'st  thou  then  to  shame  perversely  run. 
And  tread  that  path  which  Nature  bade  thee  shun? 
Why  did  .Vtnbition  overleap  her  rules, 
And  thy  va>t  parts  beeomtr  the  sjiort  of  fools? 
Dy  difl'rent  meth<Kls  diflPrcnt  men  excel, 
Rut  where  is  he  who  can  do  all  things  well  ? 
Humour  tjiy  province,  for  some  monstrous  crime 
Pri(!e  struck  thee  with  the  phrenzy  oi  sublime, 
r>ut,  when  the  work  was  finish 'd,  could  thy  mind 
So  partial  be,  and  to  herself  so  blind, 
What  with  contempt  all  view'd,  to  view  with  awe. 
Nor  SCO  thi>>e  faults  which  ev'ry  blockhead  saw  ? 
Blush,  thou  vain  man,  and  if  desire  of  fame, 
Founded  on  real  art,  thy  thoughts  inflame. 
To  ijuiek  destruction  Siuisrnunda  give. 
And  let  her  mem'r\'  die,  tiiat  thine  may  live. 

But  shi>uld  fond  Candour,  for  her  inercv  sake. 
With  pity  view,  and  pardon  this  mistake  ; 
Or  should  C)bIiviou,  to  thy  wish  most  kind. 
Wipe,  ofl'that  stain,  nor  leave  one  tracer  behind  ; 
Of  arts  (Icspis'dy  of  artists  by  thy  frown 
Aiii'dfromjtist  lutpes^  of  liiint^  worth  kept  dozen. 
Of  all  thy  mconn<'ss  through  this  mortal  race, 
Can*st  thou  the  living  meujory  erase  ? 
Or  shall  no^  vengeance  follow  to  the  grave. 
And  give  back  jnst  that  measure  whii^h  you  gave? 
With  so  nuu'h  merit,  and  so  much  success, 
With  so  much  ]>ow*r  to  curse,  so  much  to.  bless. 
Would  he  have  been  man's  frienil  in^^tend  of  foe, 
Hogarth  had  Imkmi  a  little  (;«k1  below. 
Why  then,  like  savage  giants,  faniM  of  old. 
Of  whom  in  scripture  story  mc  are  toUl, 
Dost  thou  in  cruelty  that  strength  employ, 
Which  Nature  meant  to  save,  not  to  <lestroy  ? 
Why  dost  thou,  all  in  horrid  pomp  array M, 
Sit  grinning  o'er  the  ruins  thou  hast  ma<le  ? 
Most  rank  lll-uatnrt»  mii<t  aj^plauil  thv  art ; 
But  even  candour  nmst  condemn  thy  heart. 

For  me,  who  warm  and  zeahm-  for  my  friend, 
In  spte  of  railing  thousands,  will  commend. 
And,  no  less  warm  and  zealous  'gainst  my  foes. 
Spite  of  commending  thousajids,  will  oppose, 
I  dare  thy  worst,  with  scorn  b(diol<l  thy  rag<'. 
But  with  an  eye  <»f  pity  view  thy  age; 
Tliy  feel>le  aire,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass. 
We  see  how  men  to  dissolution  puss. 
Thou  li'rt'.'ihi'd  Ac  ncr,  whom,  on  Reasrm's  plan. 
So  chaug'd,  so  lost,  1  cannot  cafl  a  man,- 
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What  could  persuade  thee,  at  this  time  of  life, 
To  hincb  afresh  into  the  sea  of  strife  ? 
Better  for  thee,  scarce  crawling  on  the  earth. 
Almost  as  much  a  child  as  at  thy  birth, 
To  have  resigned  in  peace  thy  parting  breath. 
And  sunk  unnoticM  in  the  arms  of  Death. 
Why  would  thy  gfrey,  grey  hairs  resentment  brave, 
Thus  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
Kow,  by  my.  «ouI,  it  makes  me  blush  to  know 
My  spirits  could  descend  to  such  a  foe. 
Whatever  cause^tbe  vengeance  might  provoke, 
It  seems  rank  cowardice  to  give  the  stroke. 

Sure  tis  a  cursQ  which  angry  Fates  impose, 
To  mortify  man's  arrogance,  that  those  - 
Who  're  fashioned  of  some  better  sort  of  clay, 
Mpch  sooner  than  the  common  herd  decay. 
Wha(  bitter  pangs  must  humble  Genius'  feel. 
In  their  last  hours,  to  view  a  Swift  and  Steele? 
How  must  ill-boding  honours  fill  her  breast, 
When  she  beholds  men,  mark'd  above  tl\e  rest 
For  qualities  most  dear,  plunged  from  that  lieight. 
And  sunk,  deep  sunk,  in  second  ohiIdhood*s  night  ? 
^re  men,  indeed,  such  things,  and  are  the  best 
More  subject  to  this  evil,  than  the  rest. 
To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  ideot  breath. 
And  sit  the  monuments  of  living  death  ? 
O,  galling  circumstance  to  human  pride  ! 
Abasing  thought,  but  not  to  be  denied  !* 
With  curious  art  the  brarn  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought 
Oofutant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Btots  out  her  pow'rs  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 
But  let  ndt  youth,  to  insolence  allied, 
in  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 
PussessM  of  genius,  with  unhallow'd  rage, 
Mock  the  infirmities  of  revVend  age. 
Th^  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow  ; 
Kcynolds,  in  time,  may  be  like  Hogarth  now* 
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With  eager  search  to  dart  the  soul. 
Curiously  vain,  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  from  the  planets*  wandVing  spheres 
'P  extort  the  number  of  our  years. 
And  whether  all  those  years  shall  flow 
Serenely  smooth,  and  free  from  woe. 
Or  rude  misfortune  shall  deform 
Our  life,-  with  one  continual  storm  j 
Or  if  the  scene  shall  motley  be. 
Alternate  joy  and  misery ; 
Is  a  desire,  which,  more  or  less, 
All  men  must  feel,  though  few  confess, 
Hence,  ev'ry  p!ace  and  ev'ry  age 
Affurds  subsistence  to  the  sage. 
Who,  free  from  this  world  and  its  cares. 
Holds  an  acquaintance  with  the  stars, 
From  whom  he  gains  intelligence 
Of  things  to  come  some  ages  hence, 
Which  unto  friends,  at  easy  rates, 
He  readily  communicates. 

At  its  first  rise,  whii-h  all  agree  on, 
*]rbis  noble  science  was  Chaldean, 


That  ancient  people,  as  they,  fed 
Their  flocks  upon  the  mountain's  head, 
Gaz'd  on  the  stars,  observed  their  motiooi, 
And  suck'd  in  astrologic  notions. 
Which  they  so  eagerly  pursue, 
As  folks  are  apt  whate'er  is  new. 
That  things  below  at  random  rove,/ 
Whilst  they  're  consulting  things  above ; 
And  when  they  now  so  poor  were  grown. 
That  they  'd  no  houses  of  their  own, 
They  made  bold  with  their  friends  the  stara. 
And  prudently  made  use  of  their's. 

To  Egypt  from  Chaldee  it  travell'd. 
And  Fate  at  Memphis  was  unravel  I'd : 
Th'  exotic  sciemre  soon  struck  root. 
And  flourish'd  into  high  repute. 
Each  learned  priest,  O  strange  to  tell ! 
Could  circles  make>  >ind  cast  a  spell ; 
Could  read  and  write,  and  taught  the  nation 
The  holy  art  of  divination. 
Nobles  themselves,  for  at  that  time 
Knowledge  in  nobles  was  no  crime. 
Could  talk  as  learned  as  the  priest. 
And  prophesy  as  much  at  least 
Hence  all  the  fortune-telling  crew. 
Whose  crafty  skill  mars  Nature's  hue. 
Who,  in  vile  tatters,  with  smirch'd  facCi^ 
Run  up  and  down  fix>m  place  to  place. 
To  gratify  their  friends'  desires. 
From  Bampfield  Carew  to  Moll  Squires^ 
•Are  rightly  term'd  Egyptians  a]l ; 
Whom  we,  mistaking,  Gipsies  call. 
The  Grecian  sages  borrowed  this. 
As  they  did  other  sciences,  « 

From  fertile  Egypt,  though  the  loan 
They  had  not  honesty  to  own. 
Dodona's  oaks,  inspir'd  by  Jove, 
A  learned  and  prophetic  grove, 
Tum'd  vegetable  necromancers. 
And  to  all  comers  gave  their  answers.: 
At  Delphos,  to  Apollo  dear, 
All  men  the  voice  of  Fate  might  hear; 
Each  subtle  priest  on  three-lcggM  stool. 
To  take  in  wise  men,  played  the  fool. 
A  mystery,  so  made  for  gain, 
E'en  now  in  fiishion  must  remain. 
Enthusiasts  never  will  let  drop 
What  brings  such  business  to  their  shop. 
And  that  great  saint  we  Whiteficld  call. 
Keeps  up  the  humbug  spiritual. 

Among  the  Romans,  not  a  bird,    * 
Without  a  prophecy  was  heard  j 
Fortunes  of  empires  often  hung 
On  the  magician  magpie's  tongue, 
And  ev'ry  crow  was  to  the  state 
A  sure  interpreter 'of  Fate. 
Prophets,  embodied  in  a  college, 
(Time  out  of  mind  your  seat  of  knowledge^ 
For  genius  never  fruit  can  bear 
Unless  it  first  is  planted  there. 
And  solid  learning  never  falls 
Without  the  verge  of  college  walls) 
Infallible  accounts  would  keep 
When  it  was  best  to  watch  or  sleep. 
To  eat  or  drink,  to  go  or  stay. 
And  when  to  fight  or  niu  away ; 
When  matters  were  for  action  ripe. 
By  looking  at  a  double  tripe ;     . 
When  emperors  would  live  or  die. 
They  in  an  as^t  skuU  could  spy  ^ 
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kh  would  their  station  keep, 
r  backs,  in  hearts  of  sheep, 
whether  small  or  j^rcat, 
Lmilies  or  state, 
as,  the  holy  seer 
irould  interfere, 
arts  and  rerVend  skill 
I  lay  bigots  to  his  will, 
or  injure  foes  or  friends, 
TvM  his  private  ends, 
honest  way  of  trade, 
irginity  were  laid, 
ike  their  party  gp'eat, 
re  form*d  against  the  state, 
of  the  common  weal, 
led,  whiQh  they  call  zeal, 
de  WHS  always  thrown 
Heav*n  fjo  back  their  ovBtu 
a  happy  land  we  kpQw, 
es  natonilly  grow ; 
KMit  cnltnre  they  arise, 
ibove  the  common  size ; 
Ibrtone-telling  host, 
IS  as  the  stars,  could  boast ; 
ho  tots  the  cop,  and  see 
Is  of  Fate  in  grounds  of  tea ; 
.  in  ev'ry  modest  lore, 
maidenhead  restore, 
pupils  rather  choose  it, 
he  readiest  way  to  lose  it; 

0  evVy  ill  can  cure, 
ill  of  being  poor ; 

ks  *gainst  love  and  agues  sell, 

1  henroost  set  a  spell, 

f  arts,  to  them  best  known, 
II  feet  except  their  own  ; 
fortune  can  unlock  it, 
i  pick  a  pocket ; 
who,  in  their  country's  right, 
gift  of  second-sight, 
I  their  barren  heaths  they  quit, 
oent  of  prudent  wit, 
ucation  to  maintain, 
*  venture  back  again) 
phetic  heap  up  riches, 
the  luxury  of  breeches, 
the  rest,  in  former  years, 
illustrious  name,  apjiears, 
of  futurity, 

,  could  ev'ry  thing  foresee, 
•,  could  ev'ry  thing  foretel, 
with  equity  to  sell, 
lit  out  the  will  of  HeaveQ 
to  what  price  was  Tiven. 
sh  race,  in  Highlands  bom, 
itb  native  pride  and  scorn, 
:ame,  by  custom  led, 
le  hands  which  gave  him  bread, 
of  truth,  and  want  of  sense, 
de  up  by  impudence, 
rtfuni,  which  we  find 
t  use  with  all  mankind) 
id  fovour'd  too  by  those, 
rt  with  patriot  feelings  glows ; 
ily,  where'er  dispersed, 
their  native  country  first ; 
ihmeii  alone  have  sense 
tranger  preference, 
dest  merit  of  their  Qm^ 
jrerty  to  gvQan) 


Campbell  foretold  just  what  he  wou'd, 

And  left  the  stars  to  make  it  good ; 

On  whom  he  had  impressed  such  awe, 

His  dictates  current  pass'd  for  law ; 

Submissive  all  bis  empire  ownM  : 

No  star  durst  smile,  when  Campbell  frown'^ 

This  sa^e  deceasM,  for  all  must  die. 
And  Campbell's  no  more  safe  than  I, 
No  more  than  I  can  guard  the  heart. 
When  Death  shall  huri  the  fetal  dart, 
Succeeded  ripe  in  art  and  years. 
Another  fav'rite  of  the  spheres ; 
Another  and  another  came, 
Of  equal  skill,  and  equal  fame  ; 
As  white  each  wand,  as  black  each  gown. 
As  long  each  beard,  as  wise  each  frown  ; 
In  ev'ry  thing  so  like,  you  'd  swear, 
Campbell  himself  was  sitting  there. 
To  all  the  happy  art  was  known, 
To  tell  our  fortunes,  make  their  own. 

Seated  in  garret,  for  you  know. 
The  neartT  to  the  stars  we  go. 
The  greater  we  esteem  his  art. 
Fools  curious  Hock'd  from  every  part. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  maid,  the  married. 
And  those  who  could  not  walk,  were  carried*. 

The  butler,  hanging  down  his  head, 
By  chamber-maid f  or  cook-maid  led, 
Inouires,  if  from  his  friend  the  Moon, 
HAas  advice  of  pilfer'd  spoon. 

The  court-bred  woman  of  condition, 
(Who,  to  approve  her  disposition 
As  much  superior  as  her  birth 
To  those  composed  of  common  earth,   v 
With  double  spirit  must  engage 
In  ev'ry  folly  of  the  age) 
The  honourable  arts  would  buy. 
To  pack  the  cards,  .and  cog  a  die. 

The  hero  (who  for  brawn  and  face 
May  claim  right  honourable  place 
Amongst  the  chiefs  of  Hatcher  Koxe, 
Who  might  some  thirty  years  ago. 
If  we  may  be  allow'd  to  guess 
At  his  employment  by  hs  dress. 
Put  nicd'cines  off  firom  cart  or  stage, 
TTie  grand  Toscano  of  the  age. 
Or  might  about  the  countries  go. 
High  steward  of  a  puppet-show, 
Steward  and  stewardship  most  meet. 
For  all  know  puppets  never  eat ; 
Who  would  be  thought  (though,  save  the  mark. 
That  point  is  something  in  the  dark) 
The  man  of  honour ^  one  like  those 
Renoii'n'd  in  atory,  who  lov'd  blows 
Better  than  victuals,  and  would  fight. 
Merely  for  sport,  firom  mom  to  night ; 
Who  treads,  like  Mavors  firm,  whose  tongue 
Ik  with  thq  triple  thunder  hung ; 

^^lio  cries  to  Fear — "  Stand  off— alooP 

And  talks  as  he  were  cannon-proof; 
Would  be  deem'd  ready,  when  you  list. 
With  sword  and  pistol,  stick  and  fist, 
C^areless  of  points,  balls,  bruises,  knocks. 
At  once  to  fence,  fire,  cudgel,  box. 
But  at  the  same  time  bears  about. 
Within  himself,  some  touch  of  doubt. 
Of  prudent  doubt,  which  hints — ^that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ; 
That  lifo  is  rightly  understood 
B^  all  to  be  a  real  good; 
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That,  eren  in  a  henf^  heart. 

Discretion  U  the  better  part ; 

That  this  same  honour  may  be  won. 

And  yet  no  kind  of  danger  run, 

Like  Drtipcrr  comes,  that  magic  pow'ri 

May  ascertain  his  lucky  hours. 

For  at  some  hours  the  fickle  dame 

Whom  Fortune  properly  we  name. 

Who  ne'er  considers  wrong  or  rifrht. 

When  wanted  most  plays  lea^tt  in  sight. 

And,  like  a  modem  court-bred }\% 

lieaves  her  chief  fa v*rites  in  a  tilt. 

Some  hours  there  aro,  when  from  the  heaii 

Courage  into  some  other  part. 

No  matter  wherefore,  makes  retreat. 

And  fear  usurps  the  vacant  s(;at  j 

Whence  planet-struck  we  often  find 

Stuarts  and  Sackvilles  of  mankind. 

Further  he  M  know  (and  by  his  art 
A  conjuror  can  that  impart) 
Whether  politer  it  is  reckonM 
To  have  or  not  t<»  have  a  second. 
To  drasr  the  friends  in,  or  alone 
To  make  the  danger  all  their  own  ; 
Whether  repletion  is  nf>t  bad, 
And  fighters  with  full  stomachs  mad  j 
Whether  before  he  seeks  the  plain, 
It  were  not  well  to  breatiie  a  vein  j 
Whether  a  gentle  salivation, 
Consistently  with  reputation. 
Might  not  of  precious  use  be  found. 
Not  to  prevent  indeed  a  wound. 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence 
Which  oftentimes  arises  thence, 
Those  fevers,  which  the  patient  ursje  on 
To  gates  of  death,  Iw  help  of  surgeon  j 
Whether  a  wind  at  east  or  west 
Is  for  jrreeu  woiuuls  ac«'Ounted  best ; 
Whether  (was  he  to  choose)  his  mouth 
Should  point  towards  the  north  t>r  Nouth; 
Whether  more  safely  he  might  use, 
Ou  these  orra<ii'>ns,  pnni|>s  or  shoes  ; 
Whether  it  better  is  to  tight 
By  iun -shine f  or  by  candfe-lifrkt  ; 
Or  (lest  a  cn.v.lic  should  appear 
Too  mean  to  »iliine  in  such  a  sphere. 
For  who  would  of  a  candle  tell 
To  light  a  hero  into  Hell, , 
And  l(»st  the  Sun  should  partial  rise 
To  dazzle  one  or  t'  other's  eves. 
Or  one  or  t'  other's  braias  Xxi  scorch) 
Might  not  dame  Luna  hold  a  torch  ? 

These  points  with  dignity  discuss'd 
And  gra%'ely  fix'd,  a  task  which  must 
Require  no  little  time  and  pains, 
Tr)  make  our  hearts  friends  with  our  brains^ 
The  man  of  war  would  next  engage 
The  kind  assistance  of  the  sage, 
Some  previous  method  to  direct. 
Which  should  make  these  of  none  effect. 
Could  he  not,  from  the  mystic  school 
Of  Art^  prfwluoe  foidc  sacred  rule, 
By  which  a  knowledge  might  be  got. 
Whether  men  valiant  were,  or  not. 
So  he  that  challenges  might  write 
Only  to  thos"  who  would  not  fight  ? 

Or  could  he  not  some  way  dispense. 
By  help  of  which  (without  offence 
To  Ihnour^  whos<.'  nice  nature  's  such, 
She  scarce  endures  the  slightest  touch) 
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When  he  for  want  of  t*  other  nil« 
Mistakes  his  man,  and,  like  a  ftiol, 
With  some  vain  fighting  blade  gets  in. 
He  fairly  may  get  out  again  ? 

Or,  should  some  demon  lay  a  scheme 
To  drive  him  to  the  last  extreme. 
So  that  be  must  confess  his  fears. 
In  mercy  to  his  nose  and  ears. 
And  like  a  prudent  recreant  knight. 
Rather  do  any  thing  than  fight. 
Could  he  not  some  expedient  buy 
To  keep  his  shame  fit)m  public  eye  ? 
For  Will  he  held,  and  men  review. 
Nine  in  ten  hold  the  maxim  too. 
That  Honour's  like  a  maidenhead^ 
Which  if  in  private  brought  to  betl. 
Is  none  the  worse,  but  walks  the  town. 
Ne'er  lost,  until  the  loss  be  known. 

I'he  parson  too  (for  now  and  then 
Parsons  are  just  jike  other  men. 
And  here  and  there  a  grave  divine 
Has  passions  such  as  your*s  or  mine) 
Burning  with  fudy  lust  to  know 
When  Fate  i>referment  will  bestow, 
'Fraid  <^f  detection,  not  of  sin, 
With  cireiunspection  sneaking  in 
To  confror^  as  he  does  to  vchore. 
Through  some  by-alley,  or  back-door. 
With  the  same  caution  orthodox 
Consults  the  stars,  and  gets  a  par. 
The  citizen,  in  fraud  grown  old. 
Who  knows  no  deity  but  gold, 
Worn  out,  and  gasping  now  for  brcatl-^^ 
A  med'cine  wants  to  keep  off  death  j 
Would  know,  if  that  he  cannot  have. 
What  coiim  are  current  in  the  grave  ; 
It',  wh(?n  the  stocks  (wh  ch  by  /iis  jhjwV 
Would  rise  <»r  fall  in  half  an  hour, 
For,  thoujich  luithought  of  and  \uise«'n. 
He  work'd  the  springs  behind  the  skivcn) 
By  his  directions  came  about. 
And  rose  to  par,  he  should  sell  out ; 
\Mi(»ther  he  safely  might,  or  no, 
R<p!;icc  it  in  the  funds  Moic. 

By  all  addrtss'd,  belicv'd,  and  paicf. 
Many  pursu'd  the  thriving  trad*:. 
And,  great  in  reputation  grown. 
Successive  held  the  magic  throne.  ^ 

Favoured  by  ev'ry  darling  passion. 
The  love  of  novelty  and  fashion. 
Ambition,  av*rice,  lust,  and  pride. 
Riches  pour*d  in  on  ev'ry  side. 
But  when  the  prudent  laws  thought  fit 
To  curb  this  insolence  of  wit ; 
When  senates  wisely  had  provided, 
Decreed,  enacted,  and  decitird, 
That  no  such  vile  and  upstart  elves 
Should  have  more  knou ledge  tlian  themselves 
When  fines  and  penalties  were  laid 
To  stop  the  progress  of  the  trade, 
And  stars  no  longer  could  dispense. 
With  honour,  further  influence. 
And  wizards  (which  must  be  coufest 
Was  of  more  force  than  all  the  rest) 
No  certain  way  to  tt;ll  had  got. 
Which  were  informers,  and  which  not ; 
Aft'righted  sages  were,  perforce, 
Oblig'd  to  steer  some  oJher  coui-se. 
By  var-ous  ways,  these  sons  of  chunce 
Their  foitunes  lalK»ur'd  to  advanct:. 
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If  VDerriiig  mifis, 
lot  in  tlic  Uind  qf  fools. 
ijfh  titles  aiKl  degrees, 
1  borrow  when  they  pleafie^ 
ble  or  expense, 
tntlv  commence, 
ast  an  €>qiial  skill 
clairfi  the  right  to  kill. 
the  conntrieH  roam, 
Hmrht  of  jETom;^  home) 
adopted  le^ 
e  to  rub  or  he^. 
>rc  subtle  of  their  race, 
toach  of  rtneard  grace, 
'  avoid  had  wit, 
d  desen'mjr  it) 
*roiher  Smoilet^s  aid, 
the  critit;  trade. 
etters  and  the  Muse, 
*e,  anil  tome  wrote  news ; 
dvinjif  month  are  seen, 
Afagazinr  ; 
Mmint?,  ^rrmt  appear 
&  Oaasettcjer ; 
aLsehoods  of  the  day 
iden  and  for  Say : 
ir  force  ik  always  laid 
lere  they  best  are  paid, 
prodi^es  arise, 
»l»-r»  strike  onr  tives ; 
>pagnte  the  trade, 
ban  ever  Baker  made, 
»ut  fr«»m  street  to  street, 
ve,  whilst  liars  eat. 
in  the  air  enj^ge, 
ierf!titi«jtis  age ; 
miigh  the  ether  ran  ere, 
?  p^irtendiner.ehange, 
he  ocean  fly 

leave  their  channels  dry ; 
\  uhale<5  on  lambeth  shore 
[lies  dri',  and  thirst  f»)r  more ; 
and  then  appears 
e  nurnhVinj?  years 
•e  happy  siiges  eoiiM, 
ir  breath  before  the  Flood, 
mder  of  all  people, 
t  without  a  steeple^^ 
is  left  in  lurch, 
epartnre  of  the  churchy 
ou  winsrs  of  mighty  wind, 
loosr  off  we  find. 
I  cattle  to  di«<.*harjre, 
leadly  fall,  and  laryc 
>  were  oo  Eurypt  sent, 
r'.rime  and  punishment ; 
^  as  the  prophet  writes, 
7ks  of  Amorires, 
with  wonrlf'r  and  amaze, 
•mied,  stayM  to  icaze, 
duty  longer  kept, 
hter  slept. 

thiiisrs  tio  more  engage 
p»)liter  ag«, 
out  in  time*  of  need 
muHt  rnbhitg  hret'il. 
t  feumlo  trpmblin?  hears, 
?  wifji  spleen  and  foars, 
lithfu!  glasK  no  morQ, 
ending  Q*er  the  ftuur, 


Feels  hairs  all  oVr  her  body  grow, 

Ry  Fancy  turnM  into  a  dof. 

Now  to  promote  tl>eir  private  ends. 

Nature  her  usual  cours<'  jjusponds, 

And  varrs  fnini  the  stated  plan, 

Olscr.-'d  '"Vr  since  ti)e  world  bejran. 

iiotUes  (which  f«K)li.<hly  we  thought. 

By  Custom's  sirvllr  maxims  tatiglit, 

Needed  a  regular  s'.ipnly, 

And  without  nn«irishment  must  die) 

With  craving  aopctitos  :«!id  scuso 

Of  hunger  easily  dispMiij:**, 

And,  pliant  to  their  wo!i«lroiis  skill. 

Are  taught,  like  'u^'ifchri,  to  <tand  6X1)1 

UninJHr\l^  for  a  moutli  or  more  ; 

llien  go  on  as  they  did  before. 

The  novel  tako«;,  t!ie  taV  succeeds. 

Amply  supplie-*  its  atithor's  uccijs, 

And  Betty  Cauuiuir  is  at  least. 

With  riascoyne's  help,  a  sis  months'  fc.ist. 

Whilst  in  confmipr  of  all  (uir  pains, 
The  tyrant  Suptrst  tiou  n'iirns 
Imperious  in  tlw  heart  of  man, 
And  warps  his  thouirhts  from  Nature's  plan  : 
WhiUt  fond  ("rtvlulity  who  n;»Vr 
Tne  weiglit  of  wholcsoMu*  doubts  eould  hear. 
To  Rea<ion  and  herself  unjust. 
Takes  all  things  blin-My  upon  trust ; 
Whilst  Curiosity,  whcrM-  rage 
No  mercy  shons  to  sck  or  age. 
Must  Ik'  induljiM  at  the  expense 
Ofjutlqmt'ftty  trift.'i,  autl  tommnn-senrf  ; 
ImjKMiturcs  cannot  hut  prevail. 
And  when  old  m'na.'*fcs  jn*ow  stale, 
Jugglei-s  will  still  the  art  pursue. 
And  entertain  the  world  with  new. 

For  them,  obedi*  nt  to  their  will. 
And  tremblinsr  at  their  m-gbty  skill. 
Sad  spirits,  sumrnonM  from  th'^  tomb, 
I  (jilide  glariu'Z  ghastlv  through  tlie  gloom, 
Tn  all  the  usual  pomp  of  >torins. 
In  h«»rrid  customary  forms, 
A  wolf,  a  bear,  a  hor^e,  au  ape. 
As  Fear  and  Fancy  give  thetn  shape. 
Tormented  with  despair  and  jiain, 
They  roar,  they  yell,  and  clank  t!ie  chain. 
Folly  and  rinilt  (for  Clu'lt,  howcVr 
The  face  of  Courage  it  mny  wear. 
Is  still  a  coward  at  the  heart) 
At  fear-created  phaotoms  start. 
The  priest,  that  very  woni  implies 
That  he's  both  innoi'cnt  and  wise. 
Yet  fears  to  travel  in  the  dark, 
Unless  escorted  bv  bis  clerk. 

But  let  not  ev'ry  bunirler  deem 
Too  lightly  of  so  dt'ep  a  scheme: 
For  reputation  of  the  arty 
F.ach  ghost  must  net  a  proper  part, 
Observ<'  flecontrn'i  needful  grace. 
Ami  keep  the  laws  of  time  and  ptacc^ 
Must  change,  with  hap]>y  A'ariation, 
His  manners  with  his  situation ; 
What  in  the  countiy  might  pass  down« 
Would  be  impertinent  in  town. 
No  spirit  o(  dhcretion  here 
Can  think  of  brcetling  awe  and  fear, 
'Twill  ser>e  the  purpose  more  by  half 
To  make  the  congregation  laugh. 
He  want  no  en'>igns  of  surprise, 
I/Krks  stiff  with  gore,  and  saucer  eyes ; 


soo 
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G\vn  ut  an  mfertainini?  sprite. 
Gentle,  familiBr,  and  polite. 
One  who  appears  in  such  a  form 
As  migfht  an  holy  hermit  warm. 
Or  wIk)  on  former  schemes  refines, 
And  only  tatks  by  sounds  and  signs, 
Who  will  not  to  the  eye  appear, 
*  But  pays  her  visits  to  the  ear, 
And  knocks  so  srently,  *twould  not  frigfal 
A  lady  in  the  darkest  night. 
Such  is  our  Fanny,  whose  good -will, 
Which  cannot  in  the  grave  lie  st^ll,  ^ 
Brings  her  on  earth  to  entertain 
Her  friends  and  lovers  in  Ckx^k  Lane, 
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A  SACRED  standard  rule  we  find. 
By  poets  held  time  out  of  mind^ 
To  offer  at  Apollo^s  shrine, 
And  call  on  one,  or  all  the  Nine* 

This  custom,  through  a  bigot  zeal, 
Which  modems  oijine  taste  must  feel 
For  those  who  wrote  in  days  of  yore. 
Adopted  stands  like  many  more. 
Though  ev'ry  cause,  which  then  con8pir*d 
To  make  it  practised  and  admir*d. 
Yielding  to  Time's  destructive  course, 
For  ages  past  hath  lost  its  force. 

With  ancient  bards,  an  invocation 
Was  a  true  act  of  adoration, 
Of  worship  an  essential  part. 
And  not  a  formal  piece  of  art. 
Of  paltry  reading  a  parade, 
A  dull  solemnity  in  trade, 
A  pious  fever,  taught  to  bum 
An  hour  or  two,  to  serve  a  tum. 

Thoy  talked  not  of  Castalian  springs^ 
By  way  of  saying  pretty  things, 
As  we  drc^s  out  our  flimsy  rhymes ; 
'Twas  the  religion  of  the  times ^ 
And  they  believ'd  tbat  hoiy  stream 
With  grcattjr  force  made  Fancy  teem, 
Reckoned  by  all  a  true  specific 
To  make  the  barren  brain  prolific : 
Thus  Romish  church  (a  scheme  which  bears 
Not  half  so  much  excuso  as  theirs) 
Since  faith  implicitly  hath  taught  her, 
^  Reveres  the  force  of  holy  water. 

The  paicran  system,  whether  true 
Or  false,  its  strength,  like  buildings,  drew 
From  many  parts  disposM  to  bear. 
In  one  great  whole,  their  proper  share. 
Each  god  of  eminent  degree 
To  some  vast  beam  compar'd  might  be  ^ 
Each  godiing  was  a  pe^,  or  rather 
A  cramp t  to  keep  the  beams  together; 
And  man  as  safely  might  pretend 
From  Jove  the  thunder-bolt  to  rend. 
As  with  an  impious  pride  aspire 
To  rob  A|y)llo  of  his  lyre. 

With  settled  faith  and  pious  awCi 
EstablishM  by  the  voice  of  law, 
Then  poets  to  the  Muses  came. 
And  from  their  altars  caught  the  flam^. 
Genius,  with  Phoebus  for  his  guide. 
The  Muse  ascending  by  his  side. 
With  tow'ring  pinions  dar'd  to  soar, 
Where  eye  could  scarcely  strain  before. 


But  why  should  we,  who  camiot  fed 
These  glowings  of  a  pagofi  zeal. 
That  wild  enlhutiastk  force, 
Hy  which,  above  her  common  ooune. 
Nature,  in  ecstasy  up-bome, 
LookM  down  on  earthly  things  with  scorn ; 
H'ho  have  no  more  regard,  'tis  known. 
For  their  religion  than  our  own. 
And  feel  not  hajf  so  fierce  a  flame 
At  Clio's  as  at  Fisher's  name ; 
If^'ho  know  these  boasted  sacred  streanu 
Were  mere  romantic  idle  dreams. 
That  Thames  has  waters  clear  as  those 
Which  on  tl^e  top  of  Pindus  rose. 
And  that  the  fancy  to  refine. 
Water  's  not  half  so  good  as  wine  ; 
Who  know,  if  profit  strikes  our  eye. 
Should  we  drink  Helicon  quite  dry, 
Th'  whole  fountain  woiUd  not  thither  leM| 
So  soon  as  one  poor  jug  fhyq  fV^ed  j 
tVho,  if  to  raise  poetic  fire. 
The  powV  of  beauty  we  require^ 
In  any  public  place  can  ii^ew 
More  than  the  Grecians  ever  kiieir  j^ 
If  xoit  into  the  scale  is  thrown. 
Can  boast  a  Lennox  of  our  own ; 
Why  should  w  servile  customs  cboosayi 
And  court  an  anHquated  Muse  9 
No  matter  why— to  ask  a  reasofh 
In  pedant  bigotry  is  treason. 

In  the  broad,  beaten,  turapike-road 
Of  hackney*d  panegyric  ode. 
No  modern  poet  dares  to  ride 
Without  ApfjUo  by  his  side. 
Nor  in  a  sonnet  take  the  air. 
Unless  his  lady  Muse  be  there. 
She,  from  some  amaranthine  fp^ove^ 
Where  little  Loves  and  Graces  rovfc. 
The  laurel  to  my  lord  must  bear, 
Or  garlands  make  for  whores  to  wear; 
She,  with  soft  elegiac  verse. 
Must  grace  some  mighty  villain*s  hearse  | 
Or  for  some  infant,  doomM  by  Fate 
To  wallow  in  a  large  estate. 
With*  rhynvs  the  cradle  must  adorn. 
To  tell  the  world  afotd  is  bora. 

Since  then  our  critic  lords  expect 
No  hardy  poet  should  reject 
Established  maxims,  or  presume 
To  place  much  better  in  their  room. 
By  nature  fearful,  I  submit. 
And  in  this  dearth  of  sense  and  wit. 
With  nothing  done,  and  little  said^ 
( By  wild  excufsive  Fancy  led. 
Into  a  second  book  thus  far. 
Like  some  unwary  traveller^ 
Whon)  varied  scenes  of  wood  and  lawn. 
With  treacherous  delight,  have  drawn; 
Deluded  from  his  purposM  way. 
Whom  ev*ry  step  leads  more  astray ; 
Who  gazing  round  can  no  where  spy. 
Or  house,  or  friendly  cottage  nigh. 
And  resolution  seems  to  lack 
To  venture  forward  or  go  back) 
Invoke  some  goddess  to  descend. 
And  help  me  to  my  joumey*s  end. 
Though  conscious  Arrow  all  the  while 
Hears  the  petition  with  a  smile. 
Before  the  glass  her  charms  unfolds, 
And  in  herself  my  Mutt  beholds* 
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poddfin  of  edestial  birth, 
bT*d,  or  knoirn  on  Earth, 
»*T  but  seldom  rules  the  heart, 
me*  with  bypocritic  art, 
sCallung-hone  »  made, 
stence  to  drive  a  trade. 
Dent  coovenient  grnwn 
more  firmly,  Falsehood's  thronp, 
ramish  o'er  their  cause 
ious  colouring  of  laws, 
traitors  draw  the  kAfe 
g's  name  against  hb  l/e  ; 
[from  cities  far  away, 
md  voAfaUekood  scorn  thy  sway) 
ul  nymph's  and  shepherd's  pride, 
e  and  Virtue  by  thy  side, 
rs  In  harmless  joys  are  spent 
the  children  o&Content ; 
€  gaiety  and  sport, 
I  the  round  of  England's  court ; 
Dy  lord  may  frowning  go, 
the  stranger  as  a  foe, 
i  found  a  welcome  guest 
:*f  and  in  Charlotte's  breast ; 
giddy  hours  of  youth, 
ant  soul  adhcr'd  to  Truth ; 
be  time  I  first  wrote  man, 
su'd  thy  sacred  plan, 
by  interest  in  vain 
nean  Falsehood's  golden  chain ; 
easq^  drawn  away, 
rom  Virtue's  path  astray, 
sguise  I  scom'd  to  try, 
I  to  sin,  but  not  to  lie ; 
>  hither,  condescend, 
'ruth,  thy  steps  to  bend, 
ir  him,  who  ev'ry  hour 
and  obeys  thy  pow*r ! 
me  not  with  that  easy  mien, 
yon  won  the  lively  dean, 
tssume  that  strumpet  air, 
abelais  taught  thee  first  to  wear, 
hat  arch  ambiguous  ftice, 
ith  Cervantes  gave  thee  grace, 
i  in  sacred  vesture  clad, 
dull,  and  truly  sad ! 
tn  thy  seemly  matron  train 
Mirth,  and  Uiughter  vain  ! 
ind  Humour,  which  pretend 
o  please  us  and  amend, 
not  for  my  pre:;ent  turn, 
remain  in  France  with  Sterna, 
lest  diy  parents  bom, 
ealth  and  dignities  adorn, 
one  constant  tenour  keep^ 
\  awake,  nor  quite  asleep, 
e,  let  fijrmal  Dullness  cume, 
» Attention,  ever  dumb, 
aer  lips  her  fingers  lays, 
rery  circumstance  she  weighs, 
jwn-cast  eye  is  often  found 
lout  mtition  to  the  ground, 
me  outward  thing  confin'd, 
o  image  to  the  mind, 
lant  mark  of  meaning  bears, 
id  without  vision  stares; 
s  let  Gravity  attend, 
and  Truth's  unerring  friend, 
pay  see  with  half  an  eye, 
irity  can  never  lie  ; 


And  his  arch'd  brow,  pulPd  o*er  his  eyes, 
With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  votse. 

Free  from  ail  wagger  es  and  sports, 
The:  produce  of  luxurious  courts. 
Where  sloth  and  lust  eoertatr  youth. 
Come  thoit,  a  downright  Ci/y -Truth  ; 
The  city,  which  we  ever  find 
A  sober  pattern  for  mankind ; 
A^Tierc  man,  in  equilibrio  hung. 
Is  seldom  old,  and  never  young, 
And  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Not  Virtue's  friend,  nor  Vice's  slave  ; 
As  dancers  uii  the  xuire  we  spy. 
Hanging  between  the  Earth  and  Sky. 

She  comes— 1  see  her  from  afar 
Bending  h**r  course  to  Temple  Bar  : 
All  sage  and  silent  is  her  train. 
Deportment  grave,  and  garments  plain. 
Such  as  may  suit  a  parson*s  wear. 
And  fit  the  head-piece  of  a  mayor. 

By  Truth  inspir'd,  our  Bacon's  force 
Open'd  the  way  to  Learning's  soured ; 
Boyle  through  the  works  of  Nature  ran  : 
And  Newton,  something  more  than  man, 
Div'd  into  Nature's  hidden  springs,  ' 
Laid  bare  the  principles  of  things. 
Above  the  Eartli  our  spirits  bore, 
And  gave  tis  worlds  unknown  before. 
By  Truth  inspir'd,  when  Lauder^s  spite 
O'er  Milton  cast  the  veil  of  night, 
Douglas  arose,  and  through  the  maza 
Of  intricate  and  winding  ways. 
Came  where  the  subtle  traitor  lay. 
And  dragged  him  trembling  to  the  day ; 
Whilst  he,  (O  shame  to  noblest  parts, 
I^shonour  to  the  lib'ral  arts. 
To  trafBc  in  so  vile  a  scheme ') 
Whilst  he,  our  lettered  Polyphcme, 
Who  had  omfed^rate  forces  join'd, 
Like  a  base  coward,  skulk'd  behind. 
By  Tnith  inspir'd,  our  critics  go 
To  track  Fingal  in  Highland  snow. 
To  form  their  own  and  others'  creed 
From  manuscripts  they  cannot  read. 
By  Truth  inspir'd,  we  numbers  see 
Of  each  profession  and  degree, 
Gentle  and  simple,  lord  and  cit. 
Wit  without  wealth,  wealth  without  wit. 
When  Punch  and  Sheridan  have  done. 
To  Fanny's  ghostly  lectures  nm. 
By  Truth  and  Fanny  now  ia^tpir'd, 
1  feel  my  glowing  IxMom  fir'd  ; 
Desire  beats  high  in  ev'ry  vein 
To  sing  the  spirit  of  Cock  Lane ; 
To  tell  (just  as  the  measure  fiows 
In  halting  rhyme,  half  verse,  half  prose) 
With  more  than  mortal  arts  endu'd. 
How  she  united  force  withstood, 
And  proudly  gave  a  brave  defiance 
To  H  it  and  Dulness  in  alliance. 

This  apparition  (with  relati<  n 
To  ancient  modes  of  derivation. 
This  we  may  properly  so  call, 
Although  it  ne'er  appears  at  all. 
As  by  the  way  of  innuemlo, 
Lucus  is  made  a  non  lucendtt) 
Superior  to  the  vulgar  mode. 
Nobly  disdains  that  servile  road, 
Which  coward  ghosts,  as  it  appears. 
Have  walk'd  in  full  five  thousuid  yeais, 
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And  for  restraint  too  mighty  grown, 
Strikes  out  9  method  of  htr  oxvn. 

Others  may  meanly  start  away, 
AwM  hy  the  herald  of  the  day. 
With  faculties  too  weak  to  bear 
The  freshiicas  of  the  morning:  air, 
May  vanish  with  the  melting  gloom. 
And  glide  in  silence  to  the  tomb; 
She  dares  the  Sun's  most  piercing  light. 
And  knocks  by  day  as  well  as  night. 
Others,  with  mean  and  partial  view, 
Tlicir  visits  pay  to  one  or  tivo ; 
She  great  in  reputation  grown, 
Keeps  the  best  coui]>any  in  town. 
Our  a<'tK'c  cnti'rprising  ghost 
As  lar^re  and  sjilcndid  routs  can  lM>ast 
As  those  which,  rais'd  by  Pride's  counnand. 
Block  up  the  passage  through  the  Strand. 
Great  adapts  in  the  fighting  trade. 
Who  serve  their  time  on  thr  parade: 
She-saiiits  who,  true  to  PleasiiiVs  plan. 
Talk  about  God,  ami  lust  for  man  ; 
Wits,  who  believe  nor  Go<l,  mw  'J^\^y>t, 
And  fools,  who  worship  evVy  }>ost ; 
('owards,  whose  lips  with  war  an*  hung; 
Men  truly  brave,  who  hold  their  t<»nguf  ; 
Courtiers,  who  laugh  they  kn<»w  n<>t  why. 
And  cits,  who  for  the  same  cause  cry ; 
The  canting  tabernacle-brother, 
(F(»r  one  rogue  still  suspects  another) 
Indies,  who  to  a  sjiirit  fly, 
Kather  than  with  their  hmhandj  lie  ; 
liOrds,  wlio  as  chastely  pass  their  lives 
With  other  women  as  their  xvhes  ; 
Prond  of  their  intellects  and  cloMies, 
I'hysiciaiis,  lawyers,  parson,?,  beaux. 
And,  truant  from  tlieir  dc^ks  and  shops, 
Spruce  Tf  uiple  clerks,  and  'prentice  foi>s, 
'i'o  Fanny  come,  with  the  sam*»  view. 
To  find  h<r  false,  or  find  her  true. 
Hark !  something  creeps  about  the  house  ? 
Is  it  a  s^firitf  or  a  mouse  f 
Hark  !  something  scratches  rotmd  the  room ! 
A  r«/,  a  rat,  a  stubbed  b'lrch-brvom. 

Hark  !  on  the  wa<nscot  now  it.  knocks  I 
**  If  thou* It  a  ffhost"  crietl  Orthodox, 
With  that  affected  solemn  air 
Which  hypocrites  delight  to  wear. 
And  all  i\\o»e  forms  of  consequence 
Which  fools  adopt  instead  of  sense  ; 
**  If  thou*rt  a  ghost,  who  from  the  tomb 
Stalk'st  sadly  silent  through  this  gloom. 
In  bn-ach  of  Nature's  stated  laws, 
I'or  go(uly  or  b<td,  or  for  no  cause, 
Give  now  nine  kii»vcks;  like  priests  of  old. 
Nine  tee  a  sacred  ntimhcr  hold." 

"  *Psha,"  cried  Profound,  (a  man  of  parts. 
Deep  read  in  all  the  curious  arts, 
Who  to  their  hidden  springs  had  trac'd 
The  force  of  numbers,  rightly  plac*d) 
**  As  to  the  number,  you  are  right. 
As  to  the  fnrm,  mistaken  quite. 
^\'^lat's  nine  ?  Your  adepts  all  agree, 
The  virtue  lies  in  three  times  threeJ*^ 

He  said,  no  need  to  say  it  twice. 
For  thrice  she  knock^d^  and  thrice,  and  thrice. 

The  crowd,  confounded  ami  amaz'd, 
In  silence  at  each  other  gaz'd. 
Fn3m  Cselia's  hand  the  snufT-box  fdl. 
Tinsel,  who  ogled  with  the  belle, 


To  pick  it  up  attempts  in  Tain, 
He  stoops,  but  cannot  rise  again.  . 
Immane  Pomposo  was  not  heard 
T*  import  one  crabbed  foreign<word» 
Fear  seizes  heroes,  fools,  and  wita. 
And  Plausible  his  pray'rs  forgets. 

At  length,  as  people  just  awake. 
Into  wild  dissonance  they  break  ; 
All  talk'd  at  once,  but  not  a  word 
Was  understood,  or  plainly  heard. 
Such  is  the  no-se  of  ibatt'ring  geese. 
Slow  sailing  on  the  summer  breeze ; 
Such  is  the  language  Discord  speaks 
.In  HcichxL'omen  o*er  beds  of  leeks ; 
Such  the  confusM  and  horrid  sounds 
C)f  fri:h  \n  [wtatoe-grounds. 

But  tir'd,  for  even  C 's  tongue 

Is  not  on  in)n  hinges  hung, 
F<rar  and  Confusion  sound  retreat. 
Reason  and  Onler  take  their  seat. 
The  fact  confirm VI  beyond  all  doubt. 
They  now  would  find  the  causes  out. 
F(»r  this  a  sacred  rule  we  find 
Among  the  iiic(«t  of  mankind. 
Which  never  might  exception  brook, 
From  Hol)bt?s  e'en  down  to  Boling broke. 
To  doubt  of  facts,  however  true. 
Unless  they  know  the  causes  too. 

Trifle,  of  whom  *twas  hard  to  tell 
When  he  intcm1e<l  ill  or  well, 
\\'ho,  to  prevent  all  further  ))other. 
Probably  meant  nor  one  nor  t*  other. 
Who  to  be  silent  always  loth, 
\\'ould  siK-ak  on  either  side,  or  both, 
Wlio,  led  away  by  love  of  fame. 
If  any  new  idea  came, 
Whate'er  it  made  for,  always  said  it, 
Not  with  an  eye  to  truth,  but  credit; 
For  orators  pmfcst,  'tis  known. 
Talk  not  for  our  sake,  but  their  own  ; 
Who  always  show'd  his  talents  best 
When  serious  things  were  tuni*d  to  jest. 
And,  under  much  imi>crtinence, 
Possess'd  no  conunon  share  of  sense ; 
Who  could  deceive  the  flying  hours 
With  chat  on  butterflies  and  flow'rs; 
Could  talk  of  |K>wder,  patches,  paint. 
With  the  same  zeal  as  of  a  saint; 
Could  prove  a  Sibijl  brighter  far 
Than  /  'cnns  or  the  AJorning  Star  ; 
Whilst  •something  still  so  gay,  so  new. 
The  sinih-  of  apprf)bation  dnw. 
And  f«*males  evM  the  charming  man. 
Whilst  their  hearts  fliitter'd  with  their  fan; 
Trifle,  who  would  by  no  means  miss 
An  o]iportnnity  like  this, 
Proceeding  on  his  usual  plan, 
Smirdy  strokd  his  chin,  and  thus  began  : 

"  With  sheers  or  sciasars,  stittrd  or  knife^ 
Wlien  the  Fates  cut  the  thread  of  life, 
(For  if  we  to  the  grave  are  sent. 
No  matter  with  what  instrument ) 
The  bodif  in  some  lonely  s|)ot, 
Ou  dunghill  vile,  is  laid  to  rot, 
Or  sleeps  among  more  holy  dead, 
WitI;  pray'rs  irreverently  read ; 
The  soul  is  sent,  where  Fate  onlains, 
To  reap  rewards,  to  suflfer  pains. 

**  The  virtuous  to  those  mansions  go,  * 
Where  plcasurei;  uncmbitter^d  flow; 
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£ng  vp  a  jocand  band, 
I  Youth  dfance  hand  in  hand, 
;>hyr,  with  karmonhms  grales, 
St  musk  through  the  vaU  s, 
;  and  Flora,  gaily  cn^wn'd, 
/  carpets  spread  tlio  grotind  ; 
rT  biuih  where  mses  bUiom, 
shnib  exjnres  perfume ; 
tfal  strrams  meantTrint;  ^/"^e, 
biing  dcfws  thf*  amber  tide ; 
VT  iuns  dart  brighter  beam?, 
K rough  purer  efher  streaini. 
her  scats,  far  difTrcnl  state 
f  Wicked nes«  await. 
•t  that  oid  has  ^  mtran, 
itly  in  the  Vardcn  sc-cn, 

0  spark  of  mercfi  ri-*e 

.,  by  'sh'tch  men  to.  e  their  eyes  ; 
lo,  with  an  equal  hand, 

1  and  stt^ar  in  tlx*  Stran'l ; 
»o,  by  the  world  d.  emM  urise^ 
.•  vidow*s  piercing  cries, 

iiist  the  starving  orphan's  tears, 

tier  base  tribunal  rears ; 

lo  after  death  prt^'iides, 

red  Truth  nnerrins  guides; 

from  partial  infiuenco, 

M>r  raises  evidence, 

MD  nothing's  in  the  dark, 

no  bribe,  and  keeps  no  clerk  J 
h  equal  scale  below 
[jortioQ  weighs  out  woe, 
s  with  such  Incky  aim 
lishments  so  fit  to  frame, 
ugments  their  pief  and  pain, 
» reason  to  complain. 
laids  and  rakes  are  joinM  tocrether, 
uid  prudes,  like  ^pril  weather, 
d  to  chum  with  Common'Semey 
s'yoVd  to  Impotence. 
(JuUice  so  decreed) 
ist  constant  lectures  read ; 
it  often  doth  befall, 
:Nf,  and  never  read  at  all. 
ist  practise  what  they  teach, 
t  are  compelPd  to  preach, 
ho  on  Earth  was  nice  and  prim, 
Y  full,  and  whim, 
der  nature  could  not  bear 
MS  of  the  churlish  air, 

to  mortify  her  pride, 
p  of  weather  to  abide^ 
whilst  tears  with  liquor  mix, 
dy  oo  the  shore  of  Styx. 
,  by  long  use  grrjwn  bold 
.  whi'^li  bring«i  him  gold, 
edoemer  wuuld  pull  down, 
;«  f  lod  for  half-a-crown ; 
ne  blockhead  should  be  willing 
in  on  his  sou!  a  shilling, 
ie  bargain  would  esteem  it, 
Jiore  sense  than  to  rcileem  it ; 
ill  in  those  shades  coutine, 

for  Plutns  in  tlie  mine, 
{T  long  to  toil  and  roar, 
ig  work  the  stubborn  ore, 
nbs  here,  who  hare  no  brains, 

sixpence  for  his  pains. 

th  each  due  return  of  nifrht, 

,  the  toil,  ikin,  balf-starv'd  sprite 


Shall  Earth  re-visit,  antl  &ur\ey 
The  place  where  once  his  treasure  lay  ; 
Shall  view  the  v.'c//,  where  holy  Pride 
With  lettered  f|;morancc  allied, 
Once  ha'l'd  hrin  mighty  and  ador'd, 
I><>ce!nJe<l  to  another  lord. 
Then  shall  hr  scrraming  pierce  the  air, 
Han;;  his  lank  Jaws,  and  s.'owl  despair ; 
Tlu-n  shall  he  ban  at  Heaven's  decrees. 
And,  howlinir,  sink  to  fhdl  for  ease. 

*'  Tho^.'  who  on  K.arth  through  life  have  pait 
With  equal  ]>:im',  from  first  to  last, 
Nor  vev'd  with  pa^^i^'U"*  nor  with  spleen,        ^ 
Insipid,  <'a-.y,  and  M'rem^ ; 
Whoso  hoads  w«>re  made  too  weak  to  bear 
The  ui'iiilit  of  Ijusiness,  or  of  care; 
Who  with(»\it  mvril,  without  crime, 
Omtrivf  to  Hhile  away  their  time, 
jVor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  forils,  nor  wits. 
Mild  Jiistiie  with  a  sm'le  permits    * 
.Still  to  ]>utNut'  their  darling  plan. 
And  find  ainiisonipnt  !>ow  they  can. 

*'  The  beau,  in  ;irauditst  jdumage  drest 
With  lucky  fancy,  o'er  thf»  rest 
Of  air  a  rnrious  mantle  throws. 
And  chats  amonz  his  brother  lieaux; 
Or,  if  the  Wi-ather's  fine  and  clear, 
No  sign  of  niin  or  temi>e.<t  near, 
Encourag'd  by  the  cloudless  day, 
I,ike  gilded  butterflies  at  play, 
So  lively  all,  fo  gay,  so  brisk. 
In  air  ihey  flutter,  float,  And/risk. 

"  The  belle,  (what  mortal  doth  not  know, 
Belles  af\er  death  admire  a  bean  ?) 
With  happy  grace  renews  her  art, 
To  trap  the  coxcomb's  wand'ring  heart. 
And  after  death,  as  whilst  they  live, 
A  heart  is  all  which  beaux  can  give. 

'  In  sfjme  still,  solemn,  sacred  shade, 
Behold  a  group  of  authors  laid, 
Nevcspaper  wits,  and  sonnctteers. 
Gentlemen  bards,  and  rhyming  peers. 
Biographers,  whose  wondrous  worth 
Ih  scarce  remember'd  now  on  Earth, 
Whom  Fielding's  humour  led  astray. 
And  plaintiir  fops,  debauched  by  Cray, 
All  sit  together  in  a  ring, 
And  laugh  and  prattle,  write  and  sine 

"  On  his  (fwn  works,  with  l-  urel  crown'd, 
\eatly  and  elcf^anthj  bound, 
(For  this  is  one  of  many  rules 
With  iL'ritin^  lords  and  laureat  ftxds, 
And  which  for  ever  must  suceee<l 
With  other  lords  who  cannot  rend. 
However  d'-'ititute  of  wit. 
To  make  their  works  for  book-cas.^  tit) 
Acknowledged  master  of  those  ^i  ats, 
Gibber  his  birth-day  odes  repeats- 

**  With  triumph  now  possess  that  seat. 
With  triumph  now  thy  odes  repeat, 
I-nrivall'd  vigils  proudly  keep, 
Whilst  evVy  hearer's  lulPd  to  sleep  ; 
But  know,  illustrious  bard,  when  Fatff, 
Which  still  pursues  thy  name  with  hate, 
Tlie  regal  laurel  blasts,  which  now 
Blooms  on  the  placid  Whitehead's  brow,   * 
L«iw  must  desi'end  thy  pride  and  fame, 
And  Gibber's  Iw*  the  second  name." 

Here  Trifle  cough'd  (for  coughing'stiil 
Bears  witness  of  the  speaker*s  skill. 
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A  neceftsary  piece  of  Aii, 
Of  rket'ric  an  essential  part, 
■  And  adepts  in  ^he  speaking  trade 
Keep  a  cmigh  by  them  reidy  made. 
Which  they  successfully  dispense 
When  at  a  loss  for  voordt  or  tense) 
Here  Trifle  cough*d,  here  pausM — but  whUe 
He  strove  to  recollect  his  smile. 
That  happy  engine  of  bis  art, 
Wliich  triumph'd  o'er  the  female  heart. 
Credulity,  the  child  of  Folly,     . 
Begot  on  cUjister*d  Melancholy, 
Who  heard,  with  grief,  the  florid  fool 
Turn  sacred  things  to  ridicule. 
And  saw  him,  led  by  Whim  away, 
Still  further  from  the  subject  stray. 
Just  in  the  happy  niok,  aloud. 
In  shape  of  M— ^,  addressed  the  crowd. 

'*  Were  we  with  patience  here  to  sit. 
Dupes  to  th'  impertinence  of  wit. 
Till  Trifle  his  harangue  should  end, 
A  Greenland  night  we  might  attend, 
Iflliilst  he,  with  fluency  of  speech, 
Would  various  mighty  nothings  tei^ih^" 
(Here  Trifle,  sternly  looking  down, 
Gravely  endeavoured  at  a  fniwn. 
But  Natuice  unawares  stept  in, 
And,  mocking,  turn'd  it  to  a  grin) 
'*  And  when,  in  Fancy's  chariot  hurl'd. 
We  had  been  carried  round  the  world. 
Involved  in  errour  still  and  doubt, 
^e'd  leave  us  where  we  first  set  ouL 
Thus  soldi  rs  (in  whose  exercise 
Material  use  with  grandeur  vies) 
Lift  up  their  legs  with  mighty  pain, 
Only  to  set  them  down  again. 

"  Believe  ye  not  (yes,  all  I  sec 
In  sound  belief  concur  with  me) 
That  Providence,  for  worthy  ends. 
To  us  unknown,  this  spirit  sends ! 
Tliough  speechless  lay  the  trembling  tongue^ 
Your/aiM  was  on  your  features  hung, 
Your/oiM  I  in. your  eyes  could  see. 
When  all  were  pale  and  star*d  like  me. 
But  scruples  to  prevent,  and  root 
Out  ev'ry  shadow  of  dispute, 
Poroposo,  Plausible,  and  I, 
With  Fanny  have  ajrrecd  to  try 
A  deep  concerted  scheme — ITiis  night, 
To  fix  or  to  destroy  her  quite. 
If  it  be  /n*'',  before  weVe  done, 
We'll  make  it  glaring  as  the  Sun ; 
If  it  he  false y  admit  no  doubt, 
Ere  momiug*8  dauTi  weMl  find  it  out 
Into  the  vaulted  womb  of  Death, 
Where  Fanny  now,  depriv'd  of  breath. 
Lies  fost'ring,  whilst  her  troubled  sprite 
Adds  horrour  to  the  gloom  of  night, 
'  Wdl  b'c  descend,  and  bring  from  thenca 
Prooft  of  such  force  to  Cummon-Seiise, 
Vain  tr'iflers  shall  no  more  decfivir. 
And  atheists  tremble  and  believe.*' 

He  said,  and  ceas'd  ;  the  chamber  run^; 
With  due  applause  from  every  tongue. 
The  mingled  sound  (now  let  me  see. 
Something  by  way  of  simile) 
Was  it  more  like  Strymonian  cranes, 
Or  ufinds,  low  murmuring,  when  it  rains, 
^  drowsy  hum  qf  clustering  Lees, 
Or  the  hoarse  roar  iff  angry  seas  f 
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Or  (still  to  heighten  and  ezpliiii^  , 
For  else  our  simite  is  vain) 
Shall  we  declare  it  like  alifoar, 
A  scream,  a  murmur,  hsun,  and  roar  f 

Let  Fancy  now  in  awful  state 
Present  this  great  triumvirate, 
(A  method  which  receiv'd  we  find 
In  other  caserby  mankind) 
Elected  with  a  joint  consent. 
All  fools  in  town  to  re'^esent. 

The  clock  strikes  twelve,  M— e  starti  and  wot 
In  oaths  we  know,  as  well  as  fnray^rs. 
Religion  lies,  and  a  church-broiher 
May  use  at  will  or  one  or  t'  others 
Plausible  from  his  cassoc  drew 
A  holy  manual,  seeming  new ; 
A  book  it  was  of  private  prayer. 
But  not  a  pin  the  worse  for  wear  ;  , 

For,  as  we  by-the-by  may  say. 
None  but  small  saints  in  private  pray* 
Religion,  fairest  maid  on  Earth, 
As  meek  as  good,  who  drew  her  birth 
From  that  blest  union,  when  in  Heaven 
Pleasure  was  bride  to  Virtue  given ; 
Religion,  e^er  pleas'd  to  pray, 
Possessed  the  precious  gift  onejlay ; 
Hypocrisy,  of  Cunning  born. 
Crept  in  and  stole  it  ere  the  mom. 
Wh — te — d,  that  greatest  of  all  saints. 
Who  always  prays  and  never  faints^. 
Whom  she  to  her  own  brothers  bore. 
Rapine  and  Lust,  on  Sevem*s  shore. 
Received  it  from  the  squinting  dame  ; 
From  Arm  to  Plausible  it  came. 
Who,  with  unusual  care  opprest. 
Now  trembling,  puli'd  it  from  his  breast* 
Doubts  in  his  bod'mg  heart  arise. 
And  foncied  spectres  blast  his  eyes. 
Devotion  springs  from  abject  fear. 
And  stamps  his  prayers  for  once  sincere. 

Pomposo  (insolent  and  loud. 
Vain  idol  of  a  scribbling  crowd. 
Whose  very  name  inspires  an  awe. 
Whose  ev'ry  word  is  sense  and  law. 
For  what  his  greatness  hath  decreed^ 
like  laws  of  Persia  and  of  Mede, 
Sacred  tlirough  all  the  realm  of  Wit^ 
Must  never  of  repeal  admit; 
\Mio,  cursing  flattery,  is  the  tool 
Of  ev'ry  fawning,  flatt'ring  fool ; 
Who  wit  with  jealous  eye  sur\eys. 
And  sickens  at  another's  praise; 
Wht),  proudly  seiz'd  of  Learning's  throne. 
Now  damns  all  learning  but  his  own ; 
Who  scorns  those  common  wares  to  tra^e  in, 
Ileas^ning,  convincing,  and  persuading. 
Rut  makes  each  sentence  current  pass 
With  pu;tpy,  coxcomb,  scoundrel,  ass  ; 
For  *tis  with  him  a  certain  rule. 
The  folly's  prov'd  when  he  calls  fool  ; 
Who,  to  increase  his  native  strength. 
Draws  words  six  syllables  in  length. 
With  which,  assisted  with  a  frown 
By  way  of  club,  he  knocks  us  down ; 
Who  "bove  the  vulgar  dares  to  rise. 
And  sense  of  decency  defies  ; 
For  this  same  decency  is  made 
Only  for  bunglers  in  the  trade, 
Aud,  like  the  cobweb  laws,  is  still 
Broke  through  by  great  onas  when  thej  will)-* 
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with  strong  seme  supplied, 
I  and  con  firm  *d  by  pride, 
ides*  terrours  to  beguile, 
trr.  bitf  a  ghtutly  smiie  : 
iO  horrid,  were  it  light, 
t  the  Devil  himself  to  flight. 
ere  the  three  in  name  and  worth, 
al  and  Judsrmcnt  singled  forth 
i  sprite  on  Keasoa*s  plan, 
it  was  of  (lo^  or  man, 
as  the  night,  it  was  that  hour 
•roar  reigns  in  fullest  pow'r, 
Che  leamM  of  old  have  said, 
ing  Grave  gires  up  her  dead, 
irdcr.  Raping  by  her  side, 
•  the  I'jirth  with  g  ani  stride  ; 
»tes  (for  that  kntght  of  old 
n  truth  by  half  so  6r>/</, 
ea.'0D  at  the  same  time  cries, 
ixo«es  are  not  half  so  terse," 
',  with  other  follies,  boast 
tion  'gainst  a  ghost) 
he  dull  deep  surrounding  gloom, 
Tay,  towards  Fanny's  tomb 
I  forth. — Caution  before, 
Iful  8ti»p,  the  lantern  bore. 
It  graves;  and  in  tlic  rear, 
,  and  talking  loud,  wont  Ftar. 
:h-yard  tecm'd— th'  unsettled  ground, 
gue,  shook  around  f 
orae  dreary  vault  confm'd, 
on  the  kollaw  wind, 
fhk'h  turns  the  he^rt  to  stone, 
1  sounds  was  heard  to  gix»au. 
',  wild,  and  out  of  breath, 
they  reach  the  place  of  Death. 
it  was,  long  time  apply'd 
e  last  remains  of  Pr.de : 
there,  of  humble  race, 
•le  fortunes,  finds  a  place ; 
liomjt  as  well  as  ease, 
ray's  to  pay  the /re*, 
jes,  and  whores,  if  rich  and  great, 
I  in  death,  here  rot  in  stale, 
disrobe  the  tcell-drest  dead, 
?rs  steal  the  sacred  lead; 
safe  €tie  bodies  lie, 
i  selly  no  surgeons  buy, 
aoh  the  ponderous  key  apply'd, 
to  turn  it  vainly  try'd, 
t  by  prudence  to  unite, 
ing  with  collected  migiit, 
3m  wards  resist  no  more, 
lies  the  growling  d<x)r, 
aces  back  they  fell  amaz'd, 
's  stooil,  like  madmen  gaz'd  ; 
ptl  blood  forsakes  tUc  jfacc, 
the  heart  with  quicker  pace; 
>ing  heart  its  fears  declares, 
ht  stand  the  bristled  hairs ; 
in  wild  distraction  swims ; 
ii  bedew  the  trembling  limbs ; 
fiiUt  fears  her  bosom  chill, 
ler  pow'ra,  and  l.fe  stands  still. 
1  tlicy  stood  till  nozc,  but  Shame 
,  thousrh  neglected  dame, 
I  desigii'd  llic  friend  of  man, 
(I  degrade  her  all  we  can, 
,  as  our  first  proof  of  wit, 
and  nature  to  forget) 
JV. 


Came  to  their  a'd  in  happy  hour. 
And  with  a  wantl  of  mighty  pou'r 
Struck  on  their  hearts;  \a'm /ears  subside. 
And,  batlled,  leave  the  Geld  to  Pride. 

Shall  tliey,  (forbid  it  Fame)  shall  they 
The  dictates  of  vile  Fcur  obey  ? 
'  Shall  they,  the  :dols  of  the  town. 
To  bugbears  Fancy  form'd  bow  down  ^ 
Shall  they,  who  greatt-st  zeal  cxprest, 
And  undertook  for  all  the  rt^t, 
\Vhr)se  matchless  courage  all  admire, 
Inglorious  from  the  task  retire  ? 
How  would  the  vcicked  ones  n^joicc. 
And  mjidels  exalt  their  voice. 
If  M — e  and  Plausible  were  found. 
By  slwiloas  aw'd,  to  quit  their  ground  ? 
Wovi  would  fuoli  laugh,  should  it  appear 
Pomposo  was  the  slave  of  fear  ? 
**  Perish  the  thought !  ITiough  to  our  eyes 
In  all  \t&  terrours  Hell  should  rise, 
'ITiough  thousand  ghosts,  in  dread  array. 
With  glaring  eye-balls,  cross  our  way, 
Though  Caution,  trembling,  stands  aloof* 
Still  we  will  on,  and  dare  the  proof.'' 
They  said  ;  and  without  furtlier  halt, 
DaiHitless  marchM  onward  to  the  vault. 

What  mortal  men,  who  e'er  drew  breath, 
Shall  break  into  the  house  of  Death, 
With  foot  unhalio'jc^d,- and  from  thence 
I'hc  myst'ries  of  that  state  dispense, 
rnle-s  they,  with  due  rites,  prepare  . 
Their  weaker  sense  such  sights  to  bear, 
And  gain  permission  from  the  stale, 
On  Earth  their  journal  to  relate? 
Poets  thetnsi  Ives,  without  a  crime. 
Cannot  attempt  it  e'en  in  rhyme, 
But  always,  on  such  grand  occasion. 
Pre;. arc  a  solemn  invocation, 
A  Joscif  for  grim  Pluto  weave, 
And  in  smof^ith  numbers  ask  his  leave. 
But  why  t^iis  caution?  Why  prepare 
Hites,  needless  now?  for  tJtrice  in  air 
The  Spirit  of  the  Night  halh  sneci'd, 
;Vnd  thnce  hath  clapp'd  his  wings  wcU-plcasM, 

Descend  then,  Truth,  and  guard  thy  side. 
My  MusCy  my  patroness^  and  guide  I 
Let  others  at  invention  aim. 
And  seek  by  falsities  for  fame ; 
Our  story  wants  not,  at  this  time, 
Flovnces  and  furbcloios  in  rhyme : 
Hi.'iate  plain  facts;  be  brief  and  bold; 
And  let  the  poets,  fam'd  ai  old, 
Sc*ek,  whilst  our  artless  tale  we  tell, 
In  vain  to  find  a  parallel : 
sli.f.nt  all  three  went  in,  about 
All  three  turn'd  silent,  and  came  out^ 
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It  was  the  hour,  when  husvife  Morn 
With  pearl  and  Inen  hangs  each  thorn, 
Wlicu  happy  hards,  who  can  regale' 
Tlicir  Muse  with  country  air  and  ale. 
Ramble  afield,  to  brooks  and  bow'rs. 
To  pick  up  sentiments  andjiow^rs ; 
When  dogs  and  'squires  from  kennel  fly, 
And  hogs  and  farnu:rs  quit  their  sty; 
When  my  lord  rises  to  the  chase. 
And  brawnv  chaplain  takes  h'»  place. 
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Tliesc  images,  c»r  bad  or  gocnl, 
If  they  are  rightly  undcntood, 
Sairacious  readers  must  allow, 
Pn)olaim  ns  in  the  country  now ; 
For  observations  mostly  rise 
From  objects  just  before  our  eyes, 
And  evVy  lord  in  critic  wit 
Can  tell  you  where  the  piece  was  writ, 
Can  point  out,  as  he  goes  along, 
(And  who  ^hall  dare  to  say  he's  wrong?) 
Whether  the  warmth  (for  bards  we  know 
At  present,  ntver  more  than  glow) 
Was  in  the  town  or  country  caught, 
By  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought. 

It  was  the  houk — though  critics  frown, 
We  now  d<*c?are  ourselves  in  town. 
Nor  will  a  moment's  pause  allow 
For  finding  when  we  came,  or  how. 
llie  man  who  deals  in  humble  prose. 
Tied  down  by  rule  and  method,  goes ; 
But  they  who  court  the  vig'rous  Muse, 
Their  carriage  have  a  right  to  ch^Kwc. 
Free  as  the  a*r,  and  unconfin*d. 
Swift  as  the  motions  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  darts  from  place  to  p-ace. 
And  instant  bounds  o'er  time  and  space  ; 
Natui-e  (whilst  blended  fire  and  skill 
Inflame  our  passions  to  his  will) 
Smiles  at  her  violated  laws, 
And  crowns  his  daring  with  applause.        ^ 

Should  there  be  still  some  rigid  few. 
Who  keep  jtropriety  in  view^ 
Wliose  heads  turn  round,  and  cannot  bear 
This  whirling  passage  thrqngh  the  air. 
Free  leave  have  such  at  home  to  sit, 
A»'.d  write  a  regimen  for  wit ; 
To  clip  our  pinions  let  them  try, 
Not  having  heart  tlicmselvcs  to  fly. 

It  was  the  hol'R,  when  devotees 
Breathe  pious  curses  on  their  knees, 
.  ^Micii  they  with  pray'rs  the  day  begin 
To  sanctify  a  night  of  sin  ; 
When  rogues  of  modesty,  who  roam 
Under  the  veil  of  night,  sneak  home, 
That  free  from  all  restraint  and  awe. 
Just  to  the  windward  of  the  law. 
Less  modest  rogues  their  tricks  may  play. 
And  plun  !er  in  the  face  of  day. 
.    But  hold^whilst  thus  we  play  the  ibol. 
In  bold  contempt  of  ev*ry  rule^ 
Things  of  no  consequence  expressing, 
Vesrribi'ig  now,  and  now  dt^essing. 
To  the  discredit  of  our  skill. 
The  main  concern  is  standing  still. 

In  p!ays  indeed,  when  storms  of  rage 
Tempestuous  in  the  soul  engage. 
Or  when  the  spirits,  weak  and  low. 
Are  sunk  in  deep  distress  and  woe, 
With  strict  propriety  we  hear 
Description  stealing  on  the  ear. 
And  put  otif  feeling  half  an  hour 
To  tfialc'i  a  cot,  or  painl  afoxo'r; 
But  in  these  serious  works,  designed 
To  mend  the  morals  of  mankind, 
We  must  for  ever  be  disgrac'd 
With  all  the  nicer  sons  of  Taste, 
If  once,  the  shadow  to  pursue. 
We  let  the  substance  out  of  view. 
Our  means  must  uaifbrmly  tend 
Id  du2  proportion  to  their  end, 


And  evVy  passage  aptly  join 
To  bring  about  the  nne  design. 
Our  friends  themselves  cannot  admit 
This  rambling,  wild,  digressive  wit, 
No— not  iho«e  very  friends,  who  foi:nd 
Their  credit  on  the  self-same  grotnid. 

Peace,  my  good  grumbling  sir — for  once. 
Sunk  in  the  solemn,  formal  dunce, 

This  coxcomb  shall  yonr  fears  beguile 

We  will  bo  dull — that  you  may  smile. 

Come  Method,  come  in  all  thy  prido^ 
Dullness  and  Whitehead  by  thy  side, 
rhillness  and  Method  still  are  one. 
And  Whitehead  is  their  darling  son. 
Not  he  *  whose  pen,  above  contnil. 
Struck  lerrour  to  the  guilty  soul. 
Made  Folly  tremble  through  her  state. 
And  villains  blush  at  being  great. 
Whilst  he  himself  with  steady  face. 
Disdaining  modesty  and  grace. 
Could  blunder  on  through  thick  and  thin, 
111  rough  evVy  mean  and  servile  sin. 
Yet  swear  by  Philip  and  by  Paul, 
He  nobly  scomM  to  blush  at  all  ; 
But  he,  who  in  the  lanreat  chair. 
By  Grace,  not  Merit,  planted  there. 
In  awkward  pomp  is  seen  to  sit. 
And  by  his  patent  proves  his  wit ; 
,  For  favours  of  the  great,  we  know. 
Can  wit  as  well  as  rank  bestov. 
And  they  who  without  one  »jretcnsion. 
Can  get  for  fools  a  place  or  pension. 
Must  able  be  supposM  of  course 
(If  reason  is  allow'd  doe  force) 
To  give  such  qualities  ^d  grace 
As  may  equip  tliem  foi'  the  place. 

But  he — who  measures  as  he  goes, 
A  mongrel  kind  of  tinkling  pros<^. 
And  is  too  frugal  to  disj>ense 
At  once  both  poetry  and  sense; 
Who,  from  amidst  his  *lumb'rin^  guard5. 
Deals  out  a  charge  to  sultject  bards. 
Where  couplets  after  couplets  creep 
Propitious  to  the  reign  of  sleep. 
Yet  ev'ry  word  imprints  an  awe. 
And  all  his  dictates  pass  for  law 
With  beaux,  who  simper  all  around. 
And  belles,  who  die  in  evVy  soimd. 
For  in.all  things  of  this  relation. 
Men  mostly  judge  from  situation. 
Nor  in  a  thousand  find  we  one 
Who  really  weighs  what's  said  or  done. 
They  deal  out  censure,  or  give  credit. 
Merely  from  him  who  did  or  said  it. 

But  he — who,  hnppihj  serene. 
Means  nothing,  yet  would  seem  to  mean  j 
Who  rules  and  cautions  can  dispense 
With  all  that  humble  insolence, 
WTiich  Impudence  in  vain  would  tench, 
And  none  but  modest  men  can  reach ; 
Who  adds  to  sentiments  the  grace 
Of  always  being  out  of  place. 
And  (Iraxcls  out  morals  with  an  air 
A  gentleman  would  blush  to  wear ; 
Who,  on  the  chastest,  s'mj>lest  plan. 
As  chaste,  as  simpie  as  the  man, 
Without  or  character,  or  plot. 
Nature  unknown,  and  Art  forgot, 

•  Paul  Whitehead. 
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th  fDiic)i  racking  of  the  brains 
irs  consiimM  in  lettered  pains, 
of  words  together  lay, 
irking,  call  the  thing  a  Play ; 
tampion  sworn  in  Virtue's  cause. 
Vice  his  //'ny  bodkin  draws, 
lo  part  of  prudence  stran.iijrcr, 
tnts  the  point  for  fear  of  danger. 
»  sage,  a<i  caution  works, 
fiildren  first  use  knives  and  forks 
of  mischief,  it  is  known, 
rs*  fingers,  or  their  own, 
the  edge  oif  wisely  choose, 
the  same  srmkc  takes  off  the  use. 
Whitehead,  thee  I  now  invoke, 
)e  to  Satire's  gen'rous  stroke, 
nakr^  unwilling  Con:tcicnce  feci, 
mds,  but  only  wounds  to  heaL 
itur*d,  easy  creature,  mild, 
itle  as  a  new-bom  child, 
'/  would  never  once  admit 
Uesnme  rigour  to  thy  wit; 
/,  if  Conscience  should  comply, 
assistance  would  deny, 
i  thee  neither  forc^  nor  art, 
>  it  onward  to  the  heart, 
thy  sacred  powV  control 
rccr  working  of  my  soul, 
very  spark  of  genuine  lire, 
^uors  like  thine  own  inspire ; 
each  thought,  and  evVy  line 
I,  and  as  dull  as  thine, 
in  mid-air — (it  matters  not 
tain  the  very  spot, 
to  give  you  a  relation, 
fludcd  gravitation^) 
'jyjtch'toxcer — by  Vulcan  planned 
ch  rare  skill,  by  Jove's  command, 
ry  word,  which  whispered  here, 
ibrates  to  the  neighbour  ear,      ^ 
ttill  bosom  of  the  air 
,  and  heard  distinctly  there, 
L(.*e  of  an  ancient  dame, 
nen  as  well  as  gods  call  Fame* 
7/iffg  gosnpy  on  whose  tongue 
perpetual  motion  hung ; 
ungs  in  strength  all  lungs  surpass, 
own  trumpet  made  of  brass; 
h  an  hundred  pair  of  eyes 
I  attacks  of  sleep  defies ; 
h  an  hundred  pair  of  wings 
•m  the  furthest  quarters  brings ; 
irs,  and  tells,  untold  before, 
5he  knows,  and  ten  times  more. 
1  the  virtues  which  we  find 
T'd  in  a  Hunter's  mind, 
;e  her  spare  the  ranc'rous  tale, 
point  she  chance  to  fail ; 
CO  ie  a  thousand  years, 
t  cliaracter  appears, 
of  late  with  joy  and  pride 
Iios!*c«*d,  «!re  Arrow  died ; 
as.  Envy  must  allow, 

d  enjoys  in  H now  ; 

',  who  aims  at  all  alike, 
•s  e'en  like  tlieir's  will  strike, 
ce  faults,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
le  can't  find  them  ready  made, 
ings  shctakes  in,  small  and  great, 
a  toy-shop  and  a  state  ; 


Of  Kits  and  fool*,  of  smnts  and  liingi. 
Of  ^nrtersy  stariy  and  leadinf^-string*  ; 
Of  old  tordx  fumbling  /or  a  cla,\ 
And  young  ones  full  qf  prayer  and  pap  ; 
^Of  courts f  of  morals,  ami  tye-Xings^ 
Of  bears,  and  ierjeants  dancing  jigs; 
Of  grave  professor^  at  the  bar 
Leaminj  to  thrum  on  the  guitar. 
Whilst  laws  arc  slubbered  o'er  in  haste. 
And  judgment  sacrific'd  to  taste; 
Of  ichited  sehulchres,  lavn  sleeves, 
And  God's  hintjc  made  a  den  of  thieves  ; 
Of  funeral  pomps,  where  clamours  hunir, 
And  fix'd  disgrace  on  ev'ry  tongue. 
Whilst  Sense  and  Order  blush'd  to  sec 
\obles  without  humanity ; 
Of  coronations,  where  each  heart. 
With  honest  raptures,  bore  a  part  ; 
Of  city  feasts,  where  Elegance 
Was  proud  her  colours  to  advance. 
And  Gluttony,  uncommon  case, 
Cou'd  only  get  the  second  place ; 
Of  nevc-rats'd  pillars  in  the  state. 
Who  must  be  good  as  being  great; 
Of  shoulders,  on  which  honours  sit 
Almost  as  cluntsily  as  vcit ; 
Of  doughty  knights,  whom  titles  please. 
But  not  the  payment  of  the  fees; 
Of  lectures,  whither  ev'ry  fool 
In  second  childliootl  goes  to  school ; 
Of  grey-beards  deaf  to  Reason's  call. 
From  inn  of  court,  or  city  hall. 
Whom  youthful  appetites  enslave, 
W'ith  one  fix)t  fairly  in  the  grave, 
TJy  help  of  crutch,  a  needful  brother, 
learning  of  Hart  to  dance  with  t'  other; 
Of  doctors  regularly  bred 
To  fill  the  mansions  of  the  dead ; 
Of  ^MflcAf'(for  quacks  thej'  must  be  still 
Who  save  when  forms  require  to  kill) 
Who  life,  and  health,  and  vigour  gi^c 
To  him,  not  one  would  wish  to  live; 
Of  artists  who,  with  noblcftt  view. 
Disinterested  plans  pursue, 
For  trembling  worth  the  ladder  raise. 
And  mark  out  the  ascent  to  praise ; 
Of  arts  and  sciences,  where  meet 
Sublime,  projound,  and  all  complete, 
A  set  (whom  at  some  fitter  time 
The  Muse  shall  consecrate  in  rhyme). 
Who  humble  artists  to  outdo 
A  far  more  ib'ral  plan  pursue. 
And  let  their  ivell-judg^d  premiums  fall 
On  those  who  have  no  worth  at  all ; 
Of  sign-fiost  exhibitions,  rais'd 
For  laughter  more  than  to  be  prais'd 
(Though  by  the  way  we  canuot  see 
Why  praise  and  laughter  mayn't  agree) 
Where  genuine  humour  runs  to  waste. 
And  justly  chides  our  want  of  taste, 
Censur'd,  like  other  things,  though  good, 
Because  they  are  not  understood. 

To  higher  subjects  now  she  soars. 
And  talks  of  folitics  and  vehores 
(If  to  your  nice  and  chaster  ears 
That  term  indelicate  appears, 
Scripture  j>oliiefy  shall  refine, 
And  melt  it  into  concubine) ; 
In  the  same  breath  spreads  Bourbon*ji  league. 
And  publiihcf  the  gra^td  intrigue  ; 
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In  Bnisst'ls  or  our  oicn  Gazette 
Makes  armies  fight  which  never  met, 
And  circulates  the  pox  or  plague 
To  London,  by  the  way  of  Haj^ue ; 
For  all  the  lies  which  there  appear 
StampM  with  authority  come  here ; 
Burrows  as  freely  from  the  g:abble 
Of  some  rude  leader  of  a  rabble. 
Or  from  the  quaint  hantngues  of  tb(»c 
Who  lead  a  nation  "by  the  nose, 
As  from  those  stornu  which,  void  of- art, 
Burst  ftx>m  our  honest  patriot^s  heart, 
When  Eloquence  and  Virtue  (late 
Kemark'd  to  live  in  mutual  hate) 
Fond  of  each  other's  friendship  grown. 
Claim  ev'ry  sentence  for  their  own ; 
And  with  an  equal  joy  recites 
Parade  amours^  and  haif-pay  Jtghts, 
Perforni'd  by  heroes  of  fair  tueather^ 
Merely  by  dint  of  lace  and  feather. 
As  those  rare  acts  wbii*h  Honour  taught 
Our  daring  sons  where  Granby  fought. 
Or  those  which,  with  suiierior  skill, 
SaCkville  achieved  by  standing  stilL 

This  hag  (the  curious  if  they  phase 
May  search  from  earliest  times  to  ihese. 
And  poets  they  will  always  see, 
With  gods  and  goddesses,  make  free. 
Treating  "them  all,  except  the  Muse, 
As  scarcely  fit  to  wipe  their  shoes) 
Wbp  had  beheld,  from  first  to  last, 
How  our  triumvirate  had  pass'd 
Night*s  dreadful  interval,  and  beard 
With  strict  attention  every  word, 
Soon  as  she  saw  return  of  light. 
On  sounding  pinions  took  her  flight. 

Swift  through  the  regions  of  the  sky. 
Above  the  reach  of  Jiuman  eye. 
Onward  she  drove  the  furious  blast, 
And  rapid  as  a  whirlwind,  past 
0*er  countries,  once  the  seats  of  Taste, 
By  Time  and  Ignorance  laid  waste  y 
O'er  lands,  where  former  ages  saw 
Keason  and  Truth  the  only  law ; 
Where  arts  and  arms,  and  public-love 
In  gcn'rous  emulation  strove; 
Where  hngs  were  proud  of  legal  sway. 
And  subjects  happy  to  obey, 
Tliough  now  in  slav'ry  sunk,  and  broke 
To  Su;>erstii'iuns  galling  yoke ; 
Of  artSy  of  arms,  no  more  they  tell. 
Or  Fneilom,  which  with  Science  fell. 
By  tyrants  aw'd,  who  never  find 
The  passage  to  their  people's  mind. 
To  whom  the  joy  was  never  known 
Of  planting  in  the  heart  tlieir  throne, 
Far  from  all  prospect  of  relief. 
Their  hours  in  fruitless  pray'rs  and  grief. 
For  loss  of  blessinjrs  they  employ, 
Which  we  unthankfully  riyoy. 

Now  is  the  time  (had  we  the  will) 
T  amaze  the  reader  with  our  skill, 
To  pour  out  such  a  flood  of  knowledge 
As  might  suffice  for  a  whole  college. 
Whilst  with  a  true  poeue  force 
We  trac'd  the  goddess  in  her  course. 
Sweetly  describing,  in  our  flight, 
l^lach  common  and  uncommon  sight. 
Making  our  journal  gay  and  pleasant. 
With  things  long  past,  and  things  now  present. 


Rivers — once  nym)>hs — (a  tran^oimation 
Is  mighty  pretty  in  rclati»m) 
,  From  great  aiithoriiics  we  know, 
Will  matter  for  a  tale  bestow. 
To  make  the  observation  clear. 
We  give  our  friends  an  instance  here. 

The  day  (that  never  is  forgot) 
Was  tery  fine,  but  very  hot ; 
The  nymph  (another  general  rule) 
Inflam'd  with  heat,  laid  down  to  cool ; 
Her  hair  (we  no  exceptions  find) 
W  avd  careless  foating  in  the  xsind  ; 
Her  heaving  breasts,  like  summer  seas, 
Seem'd  am'roits  of  the  playful  breeze  ; 
Should /onf/  Description  tunc  our  lays 
lu  choicest  accents  to  her  praise. 
Desi:riptioo  we  at  last  should  find, 
BafHed  and  weak,  would  halt  behind. 
Nature  had  form'd  her  to  inspire 
In  ev'ry  bosom  sofk  desire. 
Passions  to  rai*e  she  could  not  feel, . 
Hounds  to  inflict  she  would  not  heal. 
A  god  (his  name  is  no  great  matter. 
Perhaps  a  Jove,  perhaps  a  Satyr) 
Raging  with  lust,  a  godlike  flame, 
By  chance,  as  usual,  thither  came ; 
With  gloting  eyes  the  fair-one  vien'd, 
Desir'd  her  first,  and  then  pursued. 
She  (for  what  other  can  she  do?) 
Must  fly — or  how  can  he  pursue  ? 
The  Muse  (so  custom  hath  decreed) 
Now  proves  her  spirit  by  her  speed. 
Nor  must  one  lim;ing  line  disgrace 
The  life  and  vigour  of  the  race. 
She  runs,  and  he  runs,  till  at  length, 
Quite  destitute  of  bn^ath  and  strength, 
To  Heaven  (for  there  we  all  apply 
For  help,  when  there  'snao  other  nigh) 
She  offers  up  her  virgin  pray'r, 
(Can  virgins  pray  unpitied  there  ?) 
And  when  the  god  thinks  he  has  caught  hrr. 
Slips  through  his  hands,  and  runs  to  water, 
Becomes  a  stream,  in  which  the  poet. 
If  he  has  any  wit,  may  show  it. 

A  city  once  for  power  renown'd. 
Now  IcvelFd  even  to  the  ground. 
Beyond  all  doubt  is  a  direction 
To  introduce  some  fine  reflection. 

Ah,  vnifiil  me  !  Ah  !  xvoful  man  ! 
Ah,  u'oful  all !  da  all  ice  can  ! 
Who  can  on  earthly  things  depend 
For  one  to  t'  other  moment's  end  ? 
Honour,  wit,  genius,  wealth,  and  glory, 
Good  lack  !  good  lack  !  are  transitory  y 
Nothing  is  sure  and  stable  found. 
The  very  F.arth  itself  turns  round. 
Monarchs,  nay  ministers  must  die. 
Must  roty  must  stink — Ah,  me  !  ah,  why  ! 
Cities  themselves  in  time  decay. 
U  cities  thus — Ah,  uell-a-day! 
If  brick  and  rnortar  have  an  end. 
On  what  van  flesh  and  blood  depend  ! 
Ah,  icoful  mc  !  Ah,  xzoful  man  ! 
Ah,  ti-ofi/l  ail !  do  all  we  can  ! 

England  (for  that 's  at  last  the  scene, 
Though  V  orlds  on  worlds  should  rise  between, 
Whither  we  must  our  course  pursue) 
I'lnglaiul  should  call  into  review 
Times  long  since  past  indeed,  but  not 
By  Enirlishmcn  to  be  forgot. 
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I  Englaikl,  once  so  dear  to  Fame, 
I  Great  Britain^s  dearer  name. 
conld  wc  mention  chiefs  qf  old, 
I  and  rugged  liononr  bold, 
u«  kind,  to  Vice  jieverc, 
rs  to  bribery  and  fear, 
pt  no  wretched  clans  in  awe, 
ver  broke  or  tcarp^d  the  law  ; 
,  whom,  in  her  better  days, 
ne  might  have  b(^n  proud  to  raise; 
eady  to  their  country'^  claim, 
»tood  up  in  Frcetbm's  name, 
the  teeth  of  Turant-Pridt, 
en  they  could  no  more,  tiiky  dteo. 
;  (striking  contrast ! )  might  we  place 
?,  mean,  degeirrate  race, 
V,  who  valued  nought  but  gold, 
)est  biflder  bought  and  sold ; 
from  Honour's  sacred  laws, 
rs  of  their  country's  cause ; 
>es  of  party,  tools  of  pow'r, 
3  the  minion  of  an  hour  ; 
s,  who  watchM  a  favourite's  nod, 
ic  a  puppet  for  their  god, 
•c  and  honest  in  our  rh^nnes, 
^t  we  praise  thei^e  happier  times  \ 
ght  tlie  Muse  (ocalt  her  lays, 
iton  in  a  monarches  praise  ! 
prince  in  England  born, 
irtucs  England's  cvovn  adorn  j 
I  a  pattern  unto  age, 
e,  so  pious,  and  so  sni^c ; 
e  to  all  those*  sacrud  bands 
trivate  happiness  demands, 
;r  lets  them  rise  above 
nger  ties  of  public  love, 
conscious  pride  f^ce  England  stand, 
charter  in  her  hand, 
es  it  round,  and  oN^r  the  isle 
rty  and  Courage  smile. 
!  she  mourns  her  treasures  hurl'd 
ies  to  all  the  world; 
by  foreign  threat^  dismay'd, 
deceiv'd  witli  foreign  aiil, 
»  out  sums  to  pett}/  states, 
lonour  scorns,  an«i  Kea<^>n  hates; 
jr  by  experience  grown, 
ety  in  herself  alone. 

Ist  thus,"  she  crie?*,  "  my  children  stand, 
t,  valiant,  native  band, 
,  militia,  brave  and  free, 
heir  king,  and  true  to  me, 
n  hireiings'shall  be  known, 
we  hirelings  of  our  ouca, 
$utft  and  pious  re'.gn 
•sman's  sophistry  is  vain ; 
ach  vile  corru|>t  pretence, 
e  my  natural  defence  ; 
"M  I  know,  and  they  sliall  prove 
ark  of  the  king  they  love." 
and  a  thousand  things  beside, 
onsuit  a  |M)et*s  imd**, 
r,  some  serious,  might  be  said^ 
o  one  they  M  not  be  read ; 
hey  by  Home  curious  few, 
thos-j  would  think  them  true, 
the  time  that  Jubal  first 
ties  to  the  harp  rchears'd, 
e  always  bi*en  suspected 
:  truth  in  rhyme  neglected, 


Tliat  bard  except,  who  from  his  youth 

hxpially  fam'd  (or faith  and  truth. 

By  prudence  taught,  in  aiwrtlif  chime 

To  courtlij  ears  brought  truth  in  rhyme* 
But  though  to  poets  we  allow, 

No  matter  when  acquired  or  how. 

From  truth  unbounded  deviatior^ 

Which  custom  calls  imagination. 

Yet  can't  they  be  supposed  to  lie 

One-half  so  fast  as  Fame  can  tf^*. 

Therefore  (to  solve  this  Cordian  knot, 

A  point  we  almost  had  forgot) 

To  coartcou^rcaders  be  it  known, 

That  fond  of  verse  and  fabehootl  grown. 

Whilst  we  in  sweet  digression  sung. 

Fame  check'd  her  flight,  and  held  her  tongntf. 

And  now  pursues  with  double  force 

And  double  speed  her  destinM  trourse ; 

Nor  stops,  till  she  the  place  arrives. 

Where  Gtmius  starves,  and  Dullness  tlirivesi 

WTiere  riches  virtue  are  esteemM, 

Anrl  craft  is  truest  wisdom  deem'd ; 

Where  Commerce  proudly  rears  her  throne 

In  state  to  other  lands  unknown ; 

Where  to  be  cheated,  and  to  cheat. 

Strangers  from  ev'ry  quarter  meet; 

Where  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks  shake  bands. 

United  in  commercial  bands. 

All  of  one/a/M,  and  that,  to  own 

No  god  but  Interest  alone. 
When  gods  and  goddesses  come  dowiy 

To  look  about  them  here  in  town, 

(For  change  of  air  is  understood 

By  sons  of  Physic  to  be  good. 

In  due  propoitions  now  and  tlicn 

For  these  same  gods  as  well  a«  men)) 

By  custom  ruPd,  and  not  a  poet 

So  very  dull,  b.it  he  must  know  it^ 

In  order  to  remain  incog,      * 
They  always  travel  in  a  fog. 

For  if  we  majesty  expose 
To  vulgar  eyes,  too  cheap  it  grows; 
The  force  is  lost,  and  free  from  awe, 
We  spy  and  censure  cv'ry  tlaw. 
But  well  preservM  frr«n  public  new, 
It  always  breaks  fort'i  fresh  aud  m^w ; 

Fierce  as  the  Sun  in  aM  his  pride, 
It  shinOs,  aud  not  a  spot's  descried. 
Was  Jove  to  lay  his  thund«*r  by. 
And  with  his  brethren  of  the  sky 
Descend  to  Earth,  and  frisk  about, 

liike  chattering  N ,  from  rout  to  rottt. 

He  would  be  found,  with  all  his  hosr, 
A  nine  days  wonder  at  the  most. 
Would  we  in  trim  our  honours  wear. 
We  must  preserve  them  from  the  air : 
What  is  familiar,  men  nc^ect. 
However  worthy  of  respci't. 
Did  they  not  fmd  a  ccrtaiu  friend 
In  novelty  to  recommend, 
(Such  we  by  sad  experience  find 
The  wretched  folly  of  manicind) 
Venus  might  unattractive  shine, 

And  H fix  no  eyes  but  mini . 

But  Fame,  who  never  carVl  a  iot 
Whether  she  was  admir'd  or  ni»t. 
And  never  blushM  to  show  her  face 
At  any  time  in  any  place. 
In  her  own  shape,  without  disguise, 
And  visible  to  mortal  eres, 
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bn  'Change,  rxnci  at  seven  o'clock, 
A*ight(*d  00  the  xceather'Cockf 
Which,  planted  there  time  out  of  mind, 
To  note  the  chan2:e8  of  the  niind. 
Might  no  improper  emblem  be 
Of  her  own  mutability. 

llirice  did  she  sound  her  trump  (the  same 
Which  from  the  first  belongM  to  Fame, 
An  old  ilt-fuvour'd  instrument 
With  which  the  goddess  was  content, 
lliou.^h  under  a  politer  race, 
Hag-piles  might  well  supply  its  place) 
And  thrice  awakcn'd  by  tin;  sound, 
A  general  din  prevaird  around. 
Confusion  through  the  city  past. 
And  Fear  bestrode  tlic  dreadful  blast. 

Tliose/rflgc;//  currents,  which  we  meet 
Distilling  soft  through  every  street, 
Aifrightcd  from  the  usual  course, 
Pan  wimCring  upwards  to  their  source ; 
Statues  wept  tears  of  blood,  as  fast, 

As  when  ^  Opsar  breathM  his  last ; 

Horses,  which  always  us^d  to  go 

K  foot-pace  in  my  lord  mayor^s  show, 

Im'etuoHs  from  their  stable  bnike. 

And  aldermen  and  oxen  spoke. 

Halb  felt  the  force,  touPrj  shook  arouniY, 

And  stee*}hs  nodded  to  the  srround ; 

St.  Paul  himself  (strange  sight ! )  was  seen 

To  bow  as  humbly  as  the  dean. 

The  Mansion  Housi-,  for  ever  plac'd 

A  monument  of  city  fastf. 

Trembled,  and  seemM  aloud  to  groan 

Through  all  tliat  hideous  weight  of  stone;* 
To  still  the  sound,  or  stop  her  ears. 

Remove  the  cause  or  sense  of  fears, 

T'hysic,  in  college  seated  high, 

Would  any  thing  but  mrd\me  try. 

No  more  in  Pewt'rcrs*llall '  was  lieanl 

Tlie  proper  force  of  e\'ry  word ; 

'iliase  scats  were  desolate  becorfte, 

A  hapless  Elocution  dumb. 

Form,  filij'horn,  and  city -bred. 

By  strict  Verorum  ever  led, 

V/lio  threescore  years  had  kuown  the  gvacc 

Of  i»/ir,  du!/^  st/Jf\  unvaried  pace, 

Tcrrour  prevailing  over  Pride, 

Was  seen  to  take  a  larger  stride ; 

Worn  to  the  bone,  and  cloth'd  in  rags, 

Si'c  A'v'rice  closer  hug  his  bnj.'S; 

With  her  own  v/cigl.t  unwit-ldy  gnwn. 

Sec  Credit  toltcr  on  her  tiiri>ne ; 

Virtue  alone,  had  ?he  been  there, 

The  niiffhty  sound,  nnmov'd,  could  bear. 
Up  from  the  gorg^us  bed,  v.here  Fate 

Dooms  annual  fuols  to  sleep  in  state. 

To  sleep  so  sound  that  not  one  gleam 

Of  fancy  can  provoke  a  dream, 

Great  Dullman  starttrd  at  the  sound, 

Gap'd,  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  st^r  d  an)und. 

3Mnch  did  he  wish  to  know,  much  fear 

^^'hencc  sjuncls  ^o  horrid  slpick  his  car. 

So  much  unlike  those  peaceful  notes. 

That  ♦niual  harmony  which  floats 

On  the  dull  wing  of  city  air, 

Qrave  prelude  to  a  feast  or  fair: 


*  Where  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  thi»  period,  read 
tures  on  elocution. 
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Much  did  he  inly  ruminate 
Concerliing  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Revolving,  though  to  little  end, 
What  this  same  trumpet  might  portend. 

"  Could  the  IVench — no — ^that  could  not  be 
Under  Bute's  arlize  ministry. 
Too  teaic/iful  to  bc  so  deceivM, 
Have  stolen  hither  unptTCciv'd  ? 
T4  Newfoundland  indeed,  we  know. 
Fleets  of  war  unobserv'd  may  go ; 
Or,  if  ob'sorvM,  may  bc  supposed, 
At  intervals  when  Reason  doz*d, 
No  other  point  in  vitnr  to  bear 

But  pleasure,  health,  and  change  of  air- 
But  Reason  ne'er  could  hieep  so  sound 
To  let  an  enemy  be  found 

In  our  Land's  heart,  ere  it  was  known 

Tl)iy  had  departed  from  their  own. 
"  Or  could  his  surcrsmr  (arnbitioB 

fs  ever  haunted  with  suspicion) 

His  daring  successor  elect. 

All  customs,  ruhs,  and  forms  reject. 

And  aim,  regjirdless  of  the  crime. 

To  sei/x*  the  cha'r  before  his  time  ? 
"  Or  (deeming  th'^s  the  lucky  hour. 

Seeing  his  covntrymen  in  ^-ow'r, 
_  Th  'se  countrymcif  who,  from  the  first. 

In  tumults  and  rehellton  uursM, 

Howe'er  they  wear  the  mask  of  art. 

Still  Inve  a  Stuart  in  their  IwartJ 

Could  Scottish  Charles'* v 

C)rfjecture  thus. 

That  mental  ignis  fatuus. 

Led  his  poor  brains  a  weary  dance 

Fn>m  France  to  I'ngland,  hence  to  Francf*, 

'Till  information  (in  the  shape 

Of  chaplain  learned,  g«x>d  sir  Crape, 

A  la/y,  lonnirin^,  pamjjcr'd  priest. 

Well  known  at  ev'ry  city  fta.st. 

For  he  was  seen  much  ofl'ner  there 

'Mian  in  the  house  of  God  at  pray'r; 

Who  always  ready  in  his  place, 

Ne'er  lot  CfKl's  crf.atun:n  wait  for  grace. 

Though,  as  the  best  historians  write, 

I.<'ss  fani'd  for  faith  than  appetite. 

His  disjK»siti(»n  to  reveal. 

The  i;r"i(\'  was  .^Invrt,  and  long  the  meal  j 

Who  always  would  exce.^-s  admit, 

U  hm/y.'i  or  Ifrfl"  came  with  it. 

And  n(  Vr  eivu:au:M  in  the  defence 

Of  yelf-drnrinu-  nbstinonce, 

Wlii^n  he  ct'uld  fortunately  inc»jt 

VVith  any  tiling  he  lik'd  to  cat ; 

Who  knew  that  ^sinc,  on  scripture  plan. 

Was  male  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man  ; 

Knew  loo,  hy  long  experience  taught, 

Tliat  checrfiiluess  vias  kill'd  hy  thought; 

And  from  those  premises  collectetl, 

f  Which  few  perhajrs  would  have  suspected) 

That  none,  who  ^*it.h  due  share  of  eense 

OhstrvM  the  ways  of  I'rovidence, 

Conid  with  siife  conscience  leave  off  drinkiu^f , 

Till  they  l»ad  lo-t  the  jxnver  of  thinking; 

With  eye=>  half-e'os'd  came  xcadaling  in, 

And,  having  stn.)k'd  his  double  chin, 

(That  cfiif,  whose  credit  to  maintain 

Against  the  scoffs  of  the  profane, 

Had  cost  him  more  than  ever  state 

Paid  for  a/.'oor  elecicrcic. 
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fter  all  the  cost  and  rout 
ic:n  better  much  without ) 
for  hrntkfu^t  you  must  know, 
tin^  all  the  while  below) 
bowing  to  the  ground, 
ic  of  that  uncommon  souud ; 
Uk*,  that  at  the  door, 
I,  Plautiible,  and  Moore  3, 
hat  Fame  might  not  be  allowed 
im:.'  to  publisji  to  the  crowd  ; 
le  new  laws  he  would  provide, 
>uld  not  be  misapplied, 
much  ease  and  safety  there, 
ire  misapplied  eUe-johere) 
it  might  be  construed  treason 

0  exercise  his  reason ; 
^ht  ingeruously  devise 
shnient  for  truth  and  lies ; 

y  prove,  when  they  had  done, 
:h  and  falsehood  were  but  one; 
-ies  must  indeed  retain, 

effect  should  render  vain, 
ill  real  priwer  to  rest 
rnjiteii  rotten  breast, 
?  false  ghss  the  very  Bible 

interpreted  a  UM. 
(who,  his  revreace  to  save, 
the  fool  to  skreen  the  knave, 
ill,  who  witnessed  on  his  pait, 

liis  head  against  his  heart) 
n  down,  from  first  to  last, 
count  of  all  that  past ; 
e  the  gracious  will  of  Fate, 
■k\I  the  child  for  Wealth  and  state 
le  cradle,  had  decreed 
'y  Dull  man  ne'er  should  read, 
e  of  disi*rftce  to  bear 
h'/ipp'd  Plausible  was  there. 
—  e'en  to  ClerkenwcU 
ws  not  sm>nth-hpp'd  Plausible  ? 
er  deem'd  of  greatest  note, 
hing  that  which  others  wrote, 
allman  now  (and  fools  we  see 
aut  curiosity) 

1  (but  the  mmtrnin^  shade 
yne4  hastened  to  his  aid, 

s  hand,  what  could  he  more  ? 

int  Canning's  picture  bore) 

tfwee  heroes  sho4ild  advance, 

the-r  tcmiral  mmunce, 

a  feast,  what  royal  fare 

ir  readers  might  prepare  ! 

nd  yet  so  trafe  a  feast, 

rffiir-'Epi  blatant  beast, 

e  purlieus  of  the  luzo 

ire  thereon  to  lay  his  paw, 

ftn<r^  cry,  with  surly  tone, 

^^  this  feast  is  all  my  oxen.** 

5  to  earth  the  downcast  eye, 

n^  ic  against  the  sky, 

mcrs'd  in  deepest  thought, 

^iiie  holy  vision  caught, 

,  to  aid  the  traitor's  art, 

folded  o'er  his  heart, 

re,  in  fraud  well  skilPd,  should  go, 

irith  solemn  step  and  slow. 

-gyman,  who  unluckily  involved  himself 
k  Lane  ghost  imposition 
•isp  Qascoyoe, 


O  that  Religion's  sacred  name, 
Meant  to  inspire  the  purest  flame, 
A  prostitute  should  ever  be 
To  that  archfiend  Hypocrisy, 
Where  we  find  ev'rj'  other  vice 
CrownM  with  damned  snenhnz  cowardice! 
Hold  siti  reclaim 'd  is  often  seen ; 
Past  hnjie  thai  man,  to/to  dares  be  mean. 

There  full  of  flesh,  and  full  of  grace, 
W-th  that  fine  round  unmeamniiface 
Which  Nature  gives  to  sons  of  Karth 
Whom  she  designs  for  ease  and  tiiittl^ 
Should  the  prim  IMausible  be  seen, 
Obsen*e  his  stiff  affected  mien ; 
'Oainst  Nature,  armM  by  Gravity, 
His  features  too  in  buckle  see  ; 
See  with  what  sanctity  he  reads. 
With  what  devotion  tells  h'S  beads ! 
Now  prophet,  show  mc,  by  thine  art. 
What  *s  the  religion  of  his  heart ; 
Show  M^rr/*,.  if  truth  thou  can'st  unfold, 
Religion  centerM  all  in  gold; 
Show  him^  nor  fear  Correction's  rod. 
As  false  Xo  frienishlp,  as  to  God. 

Horrid,  unzchldy^  tbithout  form. 
Savage,  as  Ocean  in  a  storm. 
Of  size  prodigious,  in  the  rear, 
ThtU  post  (ff  honour,  should  appear 
Pom|)OSO ;  Fame  around  should  tell 
How  he  a  slave  to  interest  fell ; 
How,  for  integrity  renowii'd. 
Which  booksellers  have  often  found. 
He  for  sul)scri(>ers  baits  his  hook. 
And  takes  tiieir  cash — but  where's  the  book? 
No  matter  where — HHss  fear,  wc  know. 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends. 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ? 
No  man  alive,  who  would  not  swear 
All  's  safe,  and  therefore  honest  there. 
For,  spite  of  all  the  learned  say. 
If  we  to  truth  attention  ])ay. 
The  word  dishonesty  is  meant 
For  nothing  else  bjit  punishmertL 
Foiti.-  too  should  tell,  nor  heed  the  threat 
Of  rogues,  who  brother  rogues  abet. 
Nor  tremble  at  the  terrours  hung 
Aloft,  to  m'lhe  h''r  hoU  her  tofgue. 
How  to  all  prin.iples  untrue, 
Not  fix'd  to  ofd  friends,  nor  to  new. 
He  damns  the  pens.on  which  he  takes, 
And  loves  the  Stuart  he  forsaken 
Nature  (who  justly  regular 
Is  very  seldom  known  to  err. 
But  now  and  then  in  sportive  mood, 
/\s  some  rude  wits  have  understood. 
Or  through  much  •jcork  reij'tir'd  in  haste. 
Is  with  a  random  stroke  d'sgrac'd) 
Pomposo,  form'd  on  doubtful  plan. 
Not  quite  a  beast,  nor  quite  a  man, 
Like— f/of/  knovcs  xehat-^ for  never  yet 
Could  the  most  subtle  human  wit 
Find  out  a  monster,  which  might  be 
The  shadow  of  a  simile. 

These  three,  niBSE  great,  these  mtciitt  three. 
Nor  can  the  /loet's  truth  agr.  e, 
Howe'er  report  hath  done  him  wrong, 
And  warp'd  the  puqiosc  of  his  song, 
Amongst  the  refuse  of  their  race, 
Thb  sons  of  infamy,  to  place 


• 

'i'hat  open,  gen'rous,  manly  mind 
"Which  we  with  joy  in  Aklrich  find. 
These  three,  who  now  are  faint fy  ihown, 
Just  skelc/Cd,  and  scarcely  to  be  kn'twn. 
If  Dull  man  their  request  bod  heard. 
In  stronger  colours  had  appeared ; 
And  friends,  though  partial,  at  fint  view, 
i/ivr/tfr/wg,  had  own'd  the  picture  true. 
But  had  tbttir  journal  been  displayed. 
And  tlie  whole  process  open  laid» 
What  a  vast  unex}must<>4i  field 
For  mirlh  must  si^h  a  jonmal  yield  \ 
In  her  own  anger  Ktrongly  cliarmM, 
^Gainst  hope,  *gaiiist  fear  by  consccnce  ann*d. 
Then  bad  bold  Satire  made  her  way. 
Knights,  lords,  and  dukes,  her  destinM  prey. 

But  Pnidfcnce,  ever  sacred  name 
To  those  wlio  feel  not  virtue's  flauic, 
Or  onlj'  feel  it  at  tlie  best 
As  the  dull  dupe  of  interest, 
"Whisper'd  aloud  (fi)r  this  we  find  » 

A  custom  current  with  mankind, 
So  loud  to  whisper,  that  each  nord 
May  all  arouod^be  plainly  heard, 
And  Prudence  sure  would  never  mibS 
A  custom  so  contrived  as  this 
ilcr  candour  to  secure,  vet  aim 
Sure  death  aguinst  another's  fame) 
**  h'niafUSf  iortU,  aiul  dnkes — mad  wretch,  forbear, 
l>anprers  unthought  of  ambush  there ; 
Confini'.  thy  rage  to  weaker  slaves, 
J^ugh  at  smaf/fiioU,  and  lash  smnfl  hiaveSf 
£ut  nover,  hel/tless,  mean,  and  fvoo/-, 
Rush  on,  where  laws  cannot  f  Ciuire ; 
Nor  think  tbj'self,  mistaken  youth, 
Secure  in  principles  of  truth, 
J  ruth !  why,  shall  cvVy  wretch  of  Utters 
I)arc  to  sjM'ak  truth  against  his  Lditrs ! 
lx:t  ra^rrtti  Virtue  stand  al(x>f. 
Nor  mutter  accents  of  reproof; 
Ixt  »ff^'.i;''.'/\Vil  a  mute  become. 
When  wealth  and  pow'r  would  have  her  dumb, 
l^or  who  the  i>jvii  doth  not  know 
That  titles  and  estates  bestow 
An  ample  stock,  where'er  they  fall, 
Of  grace?  which  we  mental  call  ? 
r>o.:jrary,  in  evVy  Vk-^c  and  nation, 
Ail*  roiriies  and  fools  by  situation; 
Tl'.t^  rich  and  great  are  understood 
To  b<*  of  cour^c  bo:h  wise  and  £;oo<l. 
(^Dnsult  then  int're^t  inoie  than  pride. 
Discreetly  lake  tluj  stnuv^cr  side  j 
Desert  in  time  the  siiit|jlc  fow, 
Who  Fhlue's  barren  path  pursue; 

Adopt  my  maxims ibllow  m»; 

To  IJaal  bow  the  prudent  knen ; 
Deny  thy  Cod,  betray  thy  friend, 
At  j'aars  altars  hourly  bind  ; 
S>  shalt  thou  rich  and  pnat  he  seen  ; 
To  be  ijreat  uo:v,  you  nni.st  be  me.m." 
Ihtncc,  tetntier,  to  some  weaker  soul, 
Waich  fear  antl  intiTCSt  roiitmfi 
Vainly  thy  precepts  are  addr.ssM, 
Where  Virtue  stturls  tho  slra«ly  hicr-st. 
'n)n)U^h  meanness  wade  to  boa^tcfl  fKwV, 
Th'.-ijijili  {;uik  rtpcatrcl  cv'ry  hour; 
What  is  thy  gain,  w!irn  all  is  <l  »nc, 
What  miirhly  laurels  ha<t  thou  won? 
D.i'l  irowd-!,  to  whom  the  hriufs  nnl.no'AU, 
Piaiso-tiice  for  virtues  uot  ilw  o-.vi> : 
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But  will,  at  once  man^s  scourgre  and  friend^ 
lifrfiartia/  Conscience  too  ciwnmend  ? 
From  her  reproaches  can'st  thou  fly  ? 
Can'st  thou  with  worlds  her  silence  buy  ? 
Relieve  it  not — her  sting?  shall  find 
A  passage  to  thy  coward  mimL 
There  shall  she  fix  her  sharpest  dart, 
There  show  thee  truly,  as  th^n  art, 
VnkfKTjcn  to  those,  hy  xehom  thou  *rt  priz'd; 
Knrvn  to  thyself  to  bf!  despised. 

The  man  who  weds  the  sacred  Mnsc^ 
Disdains  all  mercenary  views, 
And  he  who  Virtue's  throne  would  rear, 
lAUffhs  at  the  phantoms  mis'd  by  fear. 
Thouc-h  Ft'lhj,  rob*d  in  purple,  shines, 
Thoueh  Fiie  exhausts  i'eruvian  niim.'^, 
Vet  shall  they  tremble,  and  turn  pale, 
When  Satire  wields  her  might V  flail; 
Or  should  tliey,  of  rebuke  afraid, 
With  MelcomlKJ  seek  Hell's  deeiust  shade^ 
Satire,  still  mindful  of  her  aim, 
Shall  hrinir  the  cowards  back  to  shame. 

Hated  bv  manv,  lov'd  br  f«w, 
Al)Ovc  each  little  private  -•c\r, 
Honest,  thon^^h  poor,  (and  Who  <hall  dare 
To  disappoint  my  Uja-iintr  there  ') 
Hardy  and  resolute,  thimiih  weak, 
Tlic  dictates  of  my  heart  to  speak, 
Willins:  I  beiwl  at  Satin-'s  thnnie  ; 
What  i>ow'r  I  have,  be  all  her  own. 
Nor  shall  yon  lurry r^i  ^fK'cioiu^  ait, 
Consj:iotis  of  a  corrupted  heart, 
Crcjite  imaginary  fear. 
To  damp  ns  in  our  hold  career. 
\V\\y  shoidd  we  ft  ar  ?  ami  what  r  —tin-  Iiv».-  ? 
Tlw  y  all  are  arm'd  in  Virtue's  <aii^e  ; 
And  aimiriir  at  the  self-same  en;I, 
Satire  is  always  \  irtue's  friend: 
Nor  shall  that  Muse,  whose  honei,t  iw.r. 
In  a  conupt  desccn'rate  aire, 
(When  dead  to  ev'ry  nicer  sen^^e, 
Deep  sunk  in  vice  and  iudohnu  i*, 
The  spirit  of  old  Home  was  bn>ko 
l^Micath  the  Ivrunt  fidnb't's  yoke) 
Banish'd  the  rose  fit)m  Nero's  check* 
Under  a  l>run*«wick  fear  to  speak. 

Drawn  by  ComaL  from  Keasmj's  plan, 
How  vain  is  that  po^r  rr'alurc,  man  I 
How  ph'as'd  is  ev'ry  paltry  elf 
To  prate  about  that  thing  himsf  If ! 
After  my  promise  made  in  rhynu  , 
And  meant  in  earnest  at  that  tini'-, 
To  jog,  aec«)rding  to  the  in«Mle. 
In  one  did  I  pace,  in  one  dull  road, 
What  but  tliat  cu!"se  of  heart  and  head 
To  this  diirrpss'nn  could  have  Utl, 
Where  pinntc'd,  in  vain  I  look  a^>ou^, 
And  can't  stav  in,  nor  well  ret  <»at. 
i       (:t)uld  I,  whilst  //'//«  wr  held  th-^  qoill, 
(^)uld  I  dmrcis  witii  half  that  skill, 
lould  I  with  half  that  >.kUl  return, 
'  Which  w<!  so  much  admire  in  Sterne ; 
Where  each  di^rression^  seeming  va.n, 
Autl  only  lit  to  entertain, 
Js  found  on  l>etter  recollc»t!tion, 
>  To  have  a  iost  and  nice  connection, 
I  To  help  the  wliolc  with  wondrous  art, 
(  Wl:eu<v  i«  seems  idly  to  depart ; 
I   Then  shimld  our  readers  ne'tT  accuse 
>Tii«i.e  wild^^cursloiis  oi'thc  Muse, 
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Tard  ttird  dull  pages  o*cr 

t  wblt  went  before ; 

presl'd,  and  ever  new, 

e  past  shoald  start  to  view, 

Dullpfian  DOW  cc»n«»  in, 

!*cr  had  absent  been. 

11  not  seen,  when  danger's  near, 

d  cheek  turn  xr!tile  with  fear  ? 

not  seen,  wlien  danger's  fled, 

me  cheek  with  joy  turn  redf 

i(Ko  symptoms  which  we  find 

r  a  vulgar  mind, 

lost  features,  void  of  art, 

*  feelings  of  the  heart : 

lan  with  a  face  was  bless'd 

one  passi<»n  was  <'Xpress'd  j 

I  9.^  fine  siufior  cau«:ht, 

plenteous  lack  of  thought; 

(ie  line  that  whole  fare  seen  in, 

lid  be  justly  chary'd  with  meaning. 

•Ice  by  h'rth  aliyM, 

by  riftfrin^r  into  />r/ri!f, 
iwn  fond  of  youthful  sports, 

of  \anities,  and  courts, 
cocss  too  mighty  made 
«j  country  or  his  trade, 
inion  (no  rare  case 
kheads  in  or  out  of  p!ac«") 

and  insolent  of  soul, 
Reason's  just  control, 
ng,  of  his  own  accord, 
im  fransic'it  t'nf^  My  Lord  ; 
of  Scots  (a  fatal  rac?, 
>d  in  zcralh  contrlv'd  to  place, 
c  our  crimes,  and  gall  our  pride, 
t  thr)ni  in  England's  sile; 
st»  our  !!Teatncss  to  op|»osL», 
vcnj:f?.:icc  markM  for  Ctcx ; 
re  to  sjf^rsc.  his  wrathful  ends, 
to  CUTS?  us,  mr.rkM  for  f'rien(ls\ 
le  state,  if  we  .cive  credit 
)r  no  one  else  e'er  snid  it; 
snd  of  creat  ones  not  a  ft?w, 
le  their  titles  only  knew, 
.*  (which  envious  of  his  breedin": 
ns  have  charg'd  to  want  of  reading) 
>  show  himsrlf  polite, 

would  pronounce  aright  j 

with  1^hom  a  ho-.^t 
which  I?ome  and  Atlien-;  boast, 
ir  pride  might  not  contend  ; 
h  no  pow'rs  to  recommend, 
icke>*  Hume,  and  Billy  Whitehead| 
ey  Glover  sat  delijfhted, 
lak  whole  days  in  Nature*s  spite, 
lose  alt!f  i^rse^^ten  write, 
illmau  fr(»m  his  bed  aro?e— 
d  he  spit— thrice  wip'd  his  nose — 
n»ve  to  "«mile — thrice  strove  to  frown— 
'*:  l«K>k'<l  up— and  thrice  lookM  down— 
neo  bmke — *•  Crape,  who  am  I  ?" 
w'drf  and  smii'd  an  arch  reply, 
tot,  f'rape — I  am,  you  know, 
I  thwc  who  are  below, 
ot  knowlcdije?  and  for  tcY, 
ill  always  purchase  it ; 

needful  should  be  found, 
udijre  ten  or  twenty  pound, 
h^t he  whole  stock  may  be  boug;h^ 
(rel  vtt  B»t  worth  a  (r'jat. 


But  lest  I  should  proceed  too  faf, 

III  feel  my  friend  the  ministery 

(Great  men,  Crape,  must  not  be  neglected) 

How  be  in  this  point  is  affected  ; 

For,  as  I  stand  a  magistrate. 

To  serve  him  first,  and  next  the  state. 

Perhaps  he  may  not  think  it  fit 

To  let  hrs  magistrates  have  wit. 
"  Boast  I  not,  at  this  very  hour, 

Those  large  efiects  which  troop  with  pow'r  f 

Am  I  not  mighty  in  the  land  ? 

Do  not  I  sit,  whilst  others  stand  ? 

Am  I  not  with  rich  garments  grac'd. 

In  seat  of  honour  always  plac'd  ? 

And  do  not  ritt  of  chief  degree. 

Though  proud  to  others,  bend  to  me  ? 
*•  Have  I  not,  as  a  justice  ought. 

The  laws  such  wholesome  rigour  taught^ 

That  Forniralhn,  in  disgrace. 

Is  now  afraid  to  show  her  face. 

And  not  one  wliore  these  walls  approachc9» 
Unless  they  ride  in  our  own  coaches  ? 

And  shall  tliis  Fame,  an  old  poor  strumpe^ 

Without  our  licence  sound  her  trumpet. 

And,  envious  of  our  city's  quiet. 
In  broad  day-light  blow  up  a  riot? 
If  insolence  like  this  we  bear. 
Where  is  our  state  ?  our  office  where  ? 
FamxH  all  honours  of  our  reign, 
Furezoi'U  the  nerk-ennoblini  chain. 
Freedom's  knrrjci  badge  o'er  all  the  globe, 
Fare:c'U  t\\e  solenn-s^treadinir  robe, 
Ffirrxeli  the  sword — fa reux?fi  the  mace, 
Fiin^jCfflf'VLW  title,  pomp,  and  place. 
Remov'd  from  men  of  high  degree, 
(A  loss  to  t/fm,  Cra|>e,  not  to  m.-) 
Banish'd  to  Chippenham,  or  to  Froine, 
Dullman  once  more  shall  ply  the  lo.r.ii.'* 
Crape,  lifting  up  his  hands  an<l  ryes, 
Dullman — the  /;o7»— «at  Chippenham" — eric. 
If  there  be  pow'rs  which  greatness  h)Vi«, 
Which  rule  beh-r,  but  dxcfll  uhove^  " 

Those  powers  united  all  shall  join 
To  contradict  the  rash  design. 

**  Sooner  shall  stubborn  Will  lay  down 
His  opposition  with  his  gn-jcn, 
.Sooner  shall  Temple  leave  the  road 
Which  leads  to  Virtue's  mean  alKxie, 
Sooner  shall  Scots  this  countrj'  quit, 
And  England's  foes  be  friends  to  Pitt, 
Than  Dullman,  from  his  ji^randeur  thrown. 
Shall  wander  out -cast,  and  unknown. 
Sure  as  that  ra.ne^*  (a  cane  there  sto.jd 
Near  to  a  /«6/r,  made  of  zcnocf^ 
Of  dry  fine  wood  a  table  made, 
Bv  some  rare  artist  in  the  trade. 
Who  had  enjoy 'd  immortal  praise 
If  he  had  Hv'd  in  Hofner's  days) 
"  Sure  as  that  cnc,  which  once  was  si^en, 
In  pride  of  life  all  fresh  and  green, 
The  banks  of  ludu<<  to  adoni; 
Then,  of  its  leafy  honours  shoni, 
According  to  exactcst  rule. 
Was  fashion'd  by  the  workman's  UuJ, 
And  which  at  present  wc  behold 
C'irinits'j/  |>olishVl,  crown'd  with  i^n//, 
With  I'ohl  wf!f''cro't^?tf :  sure  as  thai  coi^ 
Sh.-^il  never  on  its  native  plain 
Strike  root  afresh,  shall  never  more 
Flourish  \fi  tawo^  India's  $horc, 
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So  sarc  shall  DutUnan  and  his  race 
To  latest  times  this  station  grace." 

Dullman,  who  all  this  while  had  kepi    ^ 
His  cyc-lids  clos'd  as  if  be  slept. 
Now  looking  steadfastly  on  Crape, 
As  at  some  god  in  human  shape — 
♦*  Crape,  I  protest,  you  seem  to  me 
To  have  disoharg'd  a  prophecy  j 
Yes — from  the  first  it  doth  appear, 
Plant«^  by  Fate,  tiie  Dullmans  here 
Have  always  held  a  quiet  reign, 
And  h'^re  Rhall  to  the  last  remain. 

"  Crape,  they're  all  wrtrng  about  this  ghost — 
QCiite  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ]>05t — 
BhckhfadSf  to  take  //  in  their  head  • 

To  be  a  message  from  the  dead. 
For  that  by  mission  they  design, 
A  word  not  half  so  good  as  mine. 
Crape — here  it  is — start  not  one  doubt — 
A  p/'»/^a  plot — I've  found  it  out" 

**  O  God  !"  cries  Crape,  "  how  blest  the  nation, 
Where  one  son  boasts  such  penetration !" 

"  Crape,  Tve  not  time  to  tell  you  uow 
Whfn  I  discovcr*d  this,  or  how ; 
To  Stcntor  .cro— if  he's  not  there, 
His  place  let  Bu/Iif  Norton  bear— 
Our  C'tizcns  to  council  call— 
l«t  fl//  meet — 'tis  the  cause  of  aif. 
Let  the  three  witnesses  attend 
With  allegations  to  befriend, 
To  swear  just  so  much,  and  no  more. 
As  we  instruct  them  in  before. 

"  Stay — Cra])e — come  bark — what,  don't  you  see 
Th'  effects  of  this  discovery  ? 
Dullman  all  care  and  toil  endures — 
The  profit,  Crape,  will  all  be  yours, 
A  miire  (for,  this  arduous  task 
Perfbrm'd,  they'll  grant  whate'er  I  ask) 
A  mitre  (and  perhaps  the  best) 
Shall  through  my  interest  make  thee  blest. 
And  at  this  time,  when  gracious  Fate 
Dooms  to  the  Scot  the  reins  of  state. 
Who  is  more  fit  (and  for  your  use 
We  could  some  instances  produce) 
Of  England's  church  to  be  the  head. 
Than  you,  a  presbyterian  bred  ? 
But  when  thus  mighty  you  are  made, 
Unlike  the  brethren  of  thy  trade. 
Be  grateful,  Crape,  and  let  me  not, 
Like  oU  Newcastle,  be  forgot. 

"  But  an  affair.  Crape,  of  this  size 
Wdl  ask  from  Gmduct  vast  supplies ; 
It  must  not,  as  the  vulgar  say, 
Be  done  in  nu^ger-mugirrr  way. 
Traitors  indeed  (and  that's  diacreet) 
Who  hatch  the  plot,  in  private  meet  j 
They  should  in  public  go,  no  doubt. 
Whose  business  is  to  find  it  out. 

**  To  morrow — if  the  day  appear 
Ukcly  to  turn  out  fair  and  clear — 
Proclaim  a  errand  j)ro( ess ionuae— 
Be  all  the  city  pomp  display 'd; 
Let  the  r rain-hands^'' — Crape  shook  his  head— 
They  heard  the  trumpet  and  were  fled — 
"  Well,"  cries  the  Knight,  •*  if  that's  the  case, 
Afy  servants  sliall  supply  their  place — 
Aty  serA'ants — rnine  altne—no  more 
Than  what  »i//  servants  did  before— 
Dost  not  remember.  Crape,  that  day, 
When,  DuUmaa's  grandeur  to  display. 


As  all  too  simple,  and  too  low, 
Our  city  friends  were  thrust  below. 
Whilst,  as  more  worthy  of  our  love. 
Courtiers  were  entertain'd  above  ? 
Tell  me,  who  waited  then  ?  and  how  ? 
My  servants — mine — and  why  not  now  ? 
In  haste  then,  Crape,  to  Stentor  go — 
But  send  up  Hart,  who  waits  below ; 
With  him,  till  you  return  again, 
(Reach  me  my  sjtcctacles  and  cane) 
I'll  make  a  proof  how  I  advance  in 
My  new  accomplishment  of  dancing,*^ 
Not  quite  so  fast  as  lightning  flies, 
Wing'd  with  red  anger,  through  the  skies ; 
Not  quite  so  fast  as,  sent  by  Jove, 
Iris  descends  on  wings  of  Love  ; 
Not  quite  so  fast  as  Terrour  rides 
When  he  the  chafing  winds  bestrides ; 
Crape  hobbled — but  his  mind  uas  good — 
Cou'd  he  go  faster  than  he  cou'd  ? 

Near  to  that  Tow'r,  which,  as  we're  told. 
The  mighty  Julius  rais'd  of  old, 
Where  to  the  block,  by  Justice  led. 
The  reM  Scot  hath  often  bled. 
Where  arms  are  kept  so  clean,  so  bright, 
MVerc  sin  they  should  be  soil'd  in  fight. 
Where  brutes  of  fortngn  race  are  shown 
By  brutes  much  greater  of  our  oxen  ; 
Fast  by  the  crowded  Thames^  is  found 
An  ample  square  of  sacred  ground. 
Where  artless  Eloquence  presides. 
And  'Stature  ev'ry  sentence  guides. 

Here  female  parliaments  debate 
About  religion,  trade,  and  state  i 
Here  ev'ry  Naiad's  patriot  soul. 
Disdaining  fort'tf^n  base  control. 
Despising  h'rench,  despising  Lrst'y 
Pours  forth  the  plaifi  oii  English  curse. 
And  bears  aloft,  with  tcrrours  hung, 

The  honours  of  the  vulvar  ion^'/e. 

Here  Stentor,  always  heard  with  awe. 
In  thund'ring  accents  deals  out  law. 

Twelve  furlongs  oft*  each  dreadful  word 

Was  plainly  and  distinctly  heard. 

And  ev'ry  neighbour  hill  around 

Retum'd  and  swell'd  the  mi};hty  sound. 

The  loudest  virgin  of  the  stream, 

Compar'd  uith  /i/m,  would  silent  seem  ; 

Thames,  (who,  enrag'd  to  find  his  coui-se 

Oppos'd,  roils  down  with  double  force, 

Again«?t  the  bridge  indignant  roars. 

And  lashes  the  resouudiug  shores) 

Compar'd  with  hni,  at  lowest  tide, 

In  softest  whispers  seems  to  glide. 
Hither  directed  by  the  noise, 

Swell'd  with  the  hope  of  future  joys, 

Through  t<x>  much  zeal  and  ha^te  made  lame. 

The  rev  rend  slave  of  Dullmau  came. 
"  Stentor" — with  such  a  serious  air, 

With  such  a  face  of  solemn  care. 

As  might  import  him  to  contain 

A  nation's  welfare  in  his  brain — 

"  Stentor,"  cries  Crape,  "  I'm  hither  sent 

On  business  of  most  high  intent, 

Croat  Dullman's  orders  to  convey; 

Dullman  commands,  and  I  obey. 

Big  with  those  throes  which  patriots  feel, 

And  lab'ring  for  the  common  weal, 

Some  secret  which  forbids  him  rest. 

Tumbles  and  tosses  m  his  breast, 
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t9fies  to  get  free ; 

*  ch!ef  comnuuids  by  me. 

tCTOw,  if  the  day  appear 

m  out  fair  and  dear — 

^rand  frroctuioiadf—' 

iiy  p<Mnp  displayed — 

i  to  council  cali— 

— tis  the  cause  of  a//.'  ** 


BOOK  IV. 


rbo  vunly  make  pretence 
ig  of  exalted  seiij« 
meny  and,  grossly  tsisr, 
pleasures  to  despise, 
ely  to  tbe  eye  cootin^d, 
provement  to  tbe  mind, 
ocnp :   tliey  would  DOt  go 
.  to  a  trtj*pet-tfi<rvy 
jive  the  mighty  crime 
ncing  /»fl  .tn'tume  ; 
loveot  Ganlsn,  where, 
lead  for  play  or  play'r, 
head  be  fono<1  most  fit, 
?  play  V  to  second  it, 
obeyiog  fvUy's  call, 
lere  show,  or  not  at  all. 
«  zrine  fops,  who  (bless  their  brains !) 
:o  themselves,  take  pains 
dncss,  and  would  be  thought 
than  a  wise  man  ought 
happiness  to  be ; 
tliev  hear,  and  what  thev  sec, 
ley  smell,  and  taste,  and  fccl^ 
,  Reason  sets  her  seal, 
;;  trains  of  consequences 
■i»3  sanction  to  the  senses  ; 
ntit,  Heav'n  forbid  it !  waste 
what  the  world  calls  taste, 
Jeign  to  laugh  or  cry, 
know  some  reason  why ; 
^raoe  fops,  whose  system  seems 
certainty  fir  dreams,  , 

lan  is  understood 
her  purpose  good 
loor,  through  which  of  course 
re  crowdimc  ol>iccts  furce, 
t  usher,  to  ad  .  it 
;  to  the  court  of  Hr'tt^ 
ity,  forbear  thy  spleen, 
WV/,  I  H'tsinm  mean) 
li  the  practice  of  the  court, 
I  (ireccdents  suj^iort) 
a  is  aliow'd 

^uestion'd  in  the  crowd^ 
an  obtain  the  grace 
in  tbe  brain  a  place, 
:hief  in  congregation 
a  strict  examinatiun. 
as  //i-w,  wImj  physic  twirl, 
t  with  death,  from  ev'ry  curl ; 
nith  all  becoming  state, 
to  be  the  voice  of  Fate ; 
th  essenre,  Hroft,  and  pW, 
icr  Ward,  or  Hill, 
can  obtain  their  ends, 
th-warrants  for  thf^ir  friends, 
vast  as  tbeir^s  employ, 
tern  to  destroy. 


Most  pass  (or  lavs  their  rage  restrain) 

Before  the  chiefs  of  Ifancirk  Lsate. 

Tbrice  happy  /^«f,  where  uocootrol'd. 

In  p^trV  and  lethan^  joown  old. 

Most  fit  to  Uke,  in  this  blest  land. 

The  reins  which  fell  from  \Vyndham*s  liand. 

Her  lawful  throne  great  Dullness  rears. 

Still  more  herself  as  more  in  years ; 

Where  she  (and  who  shall  dare  deny 

Her  right,  when  Reeves  and  Chauncy's  by) 

Calling  to  mind,  in  ancient  time. 

One  Garth  who  err'd  in  wit  and  rhyme. 

Ordains  from  henceforth  to  admit 

None  of  the  rebel  sons  of  Wit, 

And  makes  it  her  peciUiar  C4ire 

That  Schomberg  never  shall  be  there. 

Not  such  as  tu^sr,  whom  Folly  trains 
To  letters,  though  unblessed  with  brains  ; 
Who,  destitute  of  pow*r  and  will 
To  learn,  are  kept  to  learning  still ; 
Whose  heads,  whrm  other  methods  fail. 
Receive  instruction  from  the  tail. 
Because  their  sires,  a  common  case 
Which  brings  the  children  to  disgrace. 
Imagine  it  a  certain  rule. 
They  never  could  beget  a  fool, 
Must  pass,  or  must  compound  for,  ere 
The  chMplaitiy  full  of  beef  and  prayV, 
Will  give  his  reverend  permit ^ 
Announcing  them  for  orders)  fit. 
So  that  the  prelate  (what's  a  name  ? 
All  prelates  now  are  much  the  same) 
May  with  a  conscience  safe  and  quiet. 
With  holy  hands  lay  on  that/a/. 
Which  doth  all  faculties  dispense. 
All  innrtity^  aUfnithy  all  scnsf. 
Makes  Madan  quite  a  saint  appear. 
And  make?  an  oracle  of  Cheero. 

Not  such  as  in  that  solemn  scat, 
WTiere  the  Mine  Ladies  hold  retreat, 
Tlie  Ladies  Nine,  who,  as  Mere  told. 
Scorning  those  haunts  they  lov'd  o£  old. 
The  banks  of  Isis  now  prefer. 
Nor  vi  ill  one  hour  tp.^m  Oxford  stir. 
Are  held  for  form ;  wliich  Balaam*$  </** 
As  well  as  Balaam's  self  might  pass. 
And  with  his  master  take  degree?. 
Could  he  contrive  to  pay  the  fees. 

Men  of  sound  j^arts,  who,  deeply  rcad> 
O'erluad  the  storehf)Use  of  the  head 
With  furniture  they  ne'er  can  use. 
Cannot  forgive  our  rambling  Muse 
This  wild  excursion ;  cannot  see 
Why  physic  and  divinity. 
To  the  snrpr^  of  all  beholders. 
Are  luggM  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  j 
Or  how,  in  any  point  of  \  iew, 
Oxford  hath  any  th'ng  to  do ; 
But  men  of  nice  and  subtle  learning*. 
Remarkable  for  quick  discerning, 
Through  si>ectacle^  of  critic  mould, 
Without  instruction,  will  behold 
That  we  a  method  hero  have  got. 
To  show  what  is,  by  what  is  not. 
And  that  our  drift  (parenthesis 
For  once  apart)  is  briefly  this. 

Within  the  Brain's  moiit  secret  cells 
A  certain  lord  cluef justice  dwelb 
Of  sov'rcign  j)owV,  whom  one  and  all, 
With  CQnuDon  voice,  we  Reason  call,; 
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Though,  fof  the  purposes  of  satire, 
A  name  in  tnith  is  no  yreat  matter, 
Jefferies  or  Mansfield,  which  you  will, 
It  memis  a  lord  chi^ justice  still. 
Here,  so  our  j^reat  projectors  say. 
The  Senses  ajl  must  homage  pay; 
Hitftrr  they  all  must  tribute  brinjar, 
And  prostrate  fall  before  their  king. 
Whatever  unto  them  is  broujrlit. 
Is  carryM  on  the  wings  of  Thought 
Before  his  throne,  whei^,  in  full  statd^ 
He  on  their  merits  holds  debate, 
Examines,  cross-examines,  weighs 
Their  right  to  censure  or  to  praise; 
Nor  doth  bis  equal  voice  depend 
On  narrow  \*iews  of  foe  and  friend  ; 
Nor  can  or  flattery  or  force 
Divert  him  from  his  steady  course ; 
Tlie  channel  of  inquiry's  clear, 
No  skam  erumination**  here. 

He,  upright  justicer,  no  doubt, 
Ad  libitum  puts  in  and  out. 
Adjusts  and  settles  in  a  trice 
What  virtue  is,  and  what  is  vice. 
What  is  perfection,  what  defect. 
What  we  must  choose,  and  ^hat  reject ; 
He  takes  upon  him  to  explain 
What  pleasure  is,  and  what  is  pain ; 
Whilst  we,  obedient  to  the  whim. 
And  resting  all  our  faith  on  him. 
True  members  of  the  stoic  v/eal, 
Must  learn  to  think,  and  cca^e  to  feel. 

This  glorious  system  formM,  for  man 
To  practise  when  and  how  he  can, 
If  the  five  Senses  in  alliance 
To  Reason  hurl  a  proud  defiance. 
And,  though  oft  conquer*d,  yet  unbroke, 
Kndeavonr  to  throw  off"  that  yoke, 
Which  they  a  greater  slav'r>'  hohl. 
Than  Jewish  bondage  was  of  old  j 
Or  if  they,  something  touchM  with  shame, 
Allow  him  to  retain  the  name 
Of  royalty,  and,  as  ii»  sport, 
To  hold  a  mimic  formal  court; 
Permitted,  no  uncommon  thing, 
I'o  be  a  kiml  of  puppet  king, 
And  sufier'd  by  the  way  of  toy. 
To  hold  the  globe,  but  not  emyiloy ; 
Our  if/sfem-mon^rSf  struck  with  fear, 
ProirncMicate  destruction  near ; 
All  things  to  anarchy  must  nin  ; 
The  little  world  of  man's  undone. 

Nay  should  the  /'.'vr*  *l'*^  nicest  sense, 
Neglect  to  send  intelligem-e 
Unto  the  Brain,  distinei  and  clear, 
Of  all  that  passes  in  her  sph«*re; 
Should  she  presumptuous  joy  receive, 
Without  the  Understanding's  Jcave, 
They  deem  it  rank  and  daring  treason 
Against  tlie  monarchy  of  Reason, 
Not  thinking,  (hough  they're  zvndrmts  vfke, 
TTiat  few  have  reusnnj  most  have  eyes  ; 
So  Wiat  th«*  pleasures  of  the  mind 
To  a  small  circle  are  coufin'd, 
Whilst  those  which  to  the  senses  fall, 
Become  the  pn)pert.y  of  all. 
Besides  (and  this  is  sure  a  case 
Not  much  at  present  out  of  place) 
When;  Na^u^e  Reason  doth  d<»ny, 
No  art  can  that  defect  supp'y ; 


But  if  (for  it  is  our  intent 
Fairly  to  state  the  argument) 
A  man  should  want  an  eye  or  two, 
The  remedy  is  sure,  though  new ; 
The  cure's  at  hand — ^no  need  of  fear— 
For  proof— behold  the  Chevalier — 
As  well  prepar'd,  beyond  all  doubt. 
To  put  ey(*s  iii,  as  put  them  out. 

But,  argument  apart,  which  tend^ 
T*  embitter  foes  and  sepYate  friends, 
(Nor,  tum'd  apostate  for  the  JV/w, 
Would  I,  though  bred  up  a  divine. 
And  foe  of  course  to  Reason's  weal, 
Widen  that  breach  I  cannot  heal) 
By  his  own  sense  and  feelings  taught. 
In  sjicech  as  liberal  as  in  thought. 
Let  ev'ry  man  enjoy  his  whim ; 
What's  lie  to  me,  or  I  to  him  ? 
Might  I,  thotlgh  never  rol>'d  in  ermine, 
A  matter  of  this  weight  determine. 
No  penalties  should  settled  be 
To  force  men  to  hypocrisy, 
To  make  them  ape  an  awkward  zeal. 
And,  feeling  not,  pretend  to  feel. 
I  would  not  hare,  might  ventence  rest 
Finally  fix'd  within  my  breast, 
E'en  Annet  censur'd  and  conhn'd, 
Because  we're  of  a  diffnnt  mind. 

Nature,  who  in  her  act  most  free, 
Herself  delights  in  liberty, 
Pnifuse  ill  love,  and,  without  bound, 
Pours  joy  on  ev'ry  creature  roimd ; 
Whom  yet/was  ev'ry  bounty  shed 
In  double  portions  on  our  head. 
Wo  could  not  truly  bounteous  call. 
If  Frcedoui  did  not  crown  them  all. 

By  Providence  forbid  t«:>  stray, 
lirulfs  nover  can  mistake  tlieir  way ; 
Detenu in'd  still,  tiiey  plod  along 
By  in^iuct,  nHtlier  right  nor  wi-ong  j 
But  man,  had  he  the  heart  to  use 
His  freedom,  hath  a  right  to  choose  ; 
Whether  he  acts  or  well  or  ill, 
l>epei»'ls  entirely  on  his  will : 
To  her  last  work,  her  fav'iite  man. 
Is  giv'n  on  Nature's  better  plan 
A  privilege  in  pow'r  to  rrr. 
Nor  let  this  phrase  resentment  stir 
Amongst  the  v^rxive  ones,^ince,  indeed, 
Tlie  little  merit  man  can  plead 
In  doin?  well,  de)>endeth  still 
r|)on  his  powV  of  doing  ill. 

Opinions  <»hould  be  free  as  air ; 
No  man,  whate'er  his  rank,  whate'er 
His  qualities,  a  claim  can  found 
Tliat  my  opinion  must  be  l>ound. 
And  square  with  his  ;  such  slavish  chain9 
From  foes  the  lib'ial  soul  disdains, 
Nor  can,  though  true  to  friendship,  l>end 
To  wear  them  even  fn>m  a  frieiul. 
liCt  those,  who  rigid  Judgment  own, 
Submissive  bow  at  Judgment's  throne  ; 
And  if  they  of  no  value  hold 
Pleasure,  till  pleasure  is  grown  cold, 
FallM  and  iiLsipid,  forc'd  to  wait 
For  Judgment's  regular  debate 
To  ffive  it  warrant,  let  them  find 
Dull  subjects  suited  to  their  mind  ; 
Their's  be  slow  wisdom  :  be  mi!  p'an 
To  li\e  as  mcnr}'  as  I  can. 
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as  the  fashions  go, 
lere's  reason  for  %  or  fio ; 
iloyineiit  here  on  Earth 
ib'ral  scope  to  mirth, 
ti  va'e  with  dov'rs  t'  adorn, 
a  rose  from  ev'ry  )hom. 
y  Erroiir  led  astray, 
>  wander  from  my  way, 
d  fTuide  observe,  in  spite, 
who  cannot  set  me  right, 
r  could  I  ne'er  endure, 
disease,  and  not  a  cure ; 
lold  thai  man  a  friend, 
1  a  helping  hand  shall  lend 
ippy  Folly's  eyes, 
ig  wretched,  make  me  wise ; 
truth  which  can't  admit 
)m  U'isdom  or  from  Wit, 
tppy  here  bdow, 
'  that  we  are  sa 
V  in  knifvdcJge  find  relief, 
comfort  irt  bdiefm    . 
Hiliiy  may  call,  i 

I e  is  all  in  alL 
r,  through  the  trick 
often  makes  us  sick  ; 
ct  any  sophist  tell, 
likewise  make  us  well  ? 
sure,  whate'er  our  view, 
shadows  we  pursue, 
rsuits,  be  what  they  will, 
lore  than  shadows  still,  * 

iiey  fly,  too  swift  and  strong, 
»  catch,  or  hold  them  long, 
hich  in  the  fancy  live,       -' 
ent  to  each  man  may  give. 
nsclf,  and  true  to  ease, 
Fate's  severe  decrees, 
L  mortal  wish  for  more  ? ) 
id  makes  himself  new  o'er, 
sted  vain  reality, 
atc*er  he  wants  to  be. 
ncy — to  tliy  pow'r  I  owe 
;  from  the  gripe  of  Woe; 
rare  a  misrhty  debt, 
ititude  shall  ne'er  forget, 
m'ry  can  her  force  employ, 
rease  of  ev'ry  joy. 
ly  doors,  too  strongly  barr'd, 
lad  plac'd  a  guard, 
;uan],  ordain'd  by  Law 
or  Honesty  in  awe ; 
ievere  and  stem, 
>t  my  wish'd  return  ; 
grew  proud,  and  friends  grew  cool, 
ter  seiz'd  each  sober  fool ; 
dour  started  in  amaze, 
ing  censure,  hinted  praise ; 
dence,  lifting  up  her  eyes 
,  thank'd  Heav'n,  that  she  was  wise : 
iround  me,  with  an  air 
s  sorrow,  look'd  despair ; 
r  or  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 
but  one,  one  only  way, 
i  be  advis'd  by  us, 
&1I,  than  to  be  thus ;" 
ue  shunn'd  the  shock,  and  Pride, 
3yA>y  Virtue's  sitle, 
my  ni filled  soul  to  cheer. 
Id  not  hope,  yet  would  not  fear  j 


Health  in  her  motion^  the  wild  grace 
Of  pleasure  speaking  in  her  face. 
Dull  regularity  thrown  by, 
And  comfort  beaming  from  her  ey^ ; 
Fancy,  in  richest  robes  array'd. 
Came  smiling  forth,  and  brought  me  aid. 
Came  smiling  o'er  that  dreadful  time. 
And,  nK>re  to  bless  me,  came  in  rhyme. 

Nor  is  her  pow'r  to  me  confined. 
It  spreads,  it  comprehends  mankyid. 

When  (to  the  spirit-stirring  sound* 
Of  trumpets  breathing  courage  round, 
And  fifes,  well  mingled  to  restrain. 
And  bring  that  courage  down  again. 
Or  to  the  melancholy  knell 
Of  the  dull,  deep,  and  doleful  bell. 
Such  as  of  late  the  good  Saint  Bride 
Mufficd,  to  mortify  th|!  pride 
Of  those,  who,  England  quite  forgot. 
Paid  their  vile  liomage  to  tlie  Scot, 
Where  Asgill  held  the  foremost  place. 
Whilst  my  lord  figur'd  at  a  race) 
Processions  ('tis  not  worth  debate 
Whether  they  are  of  stage  or  state) 
Move  on,  so  very  very  slow, 
Tis  doubtful  if  they  move  or  no; 
When  the  performers  all  the  while 
Mechanically  frown  or  smile. 
Or,  with  a  dull  and  stupid  stare, 
A  vacancy  of  sense  declare, 
Or,  with  down-bending  eye,  seem  wrought 
Into  %  labyrinth  of  thought. 
Where  Reason  wanders  still  in  doubt. 
And,  once  got  in,  cannot  get  out ; 
What  cause  sufficient  can  we  find 
To  satisfy  a  thinking  mind, 
Why,  dup'd  by  such  vain  farces,  man 
Descends  to  act  on  such  a  plan  ? 
Why  they,  who  hold  themselves  divine, 
Can  in  such  wretched  follies  join. 
Strutting  like  peacocks,  or  like  crows. 
Themselves  and  Nature  to  expose  ? 
What  cause,  but  that  (you'll  understand . 
We  have  our  remedy  at  hand, 
That  if  perchance  we  start  a  doubt. 
Ere  it  is  fix'd,  we  wipe  it  out. 
As  surgeons,  when  they  lop  a  limb, 
Whether  for  profit,  fame,  or  whim. 
Or  mere  experiment  to  try, 
Must  always  have  a  styptic  by) 
Fancy  steps  in,  and  stamps  that  real. 
Which,  ipso  facto,  is  ideal. 

Can  none  remember,  yes,  I  know, 
All  must  remember  that  rare  show, 
Wlicn  to  the  c/juiitr>'  Sense  went  down. 
And  Fools  came  flocking  up  to  town. 
When  knights  (a  work  which  all  admit 
To  be  for  knih^hthood  much  unfit) 
Built  booths  for  hire  ;  when  parsons  play'd« 
In  robes  canonical  array'd. 
And,  fiddling,  join'd  the  Smithjield  dance. 
The  price  of  tickets  to  advance ; 
Or,  unto  tapsters  tum'd,  dealt  out. 
Running  from  booth  to  booth  about. 
To  ev'ry  scoundrel,  by  retail. 
True  pennyworths  of  beef  and  ale, 
Then  first  prcpar'd,  by  bringing  beer  ii^ 
For  present  grand  electioneering  ; 
When  heralds,  running  all  about 
To  bring  in  order>  tum'd  it  ont  i 
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When,  by  the  prudent  mankaWs  care. 
Lest  the  rude  populace  should  stare. 
And  with  unhallowM  eyes  proftine 
Gay  puppets  of  patrician  strain, 
The  whole  procession,  as  in  spite, 
Unhcan',  unseen,  stole  off  by  night; 
When  our  lov'd  monarch,  nothing  loth,. 
Solemnly  took  that  sacred  oath, 
Whence  mutual  Arm  a ip^eeraentst spring 
Betwixt  the  subject  and  the  X-wg, 
By  which,  in  usual  manner  crown'd. 
His  heady  his  hearty  his  hands  he  bound. 
Against  himself ,  should  passion  stir 
The  least  propensity  to  err, 
Against  all  slaves^  who  mi^ht  prepare 
Or  open  force,  or  hidden  snare. 
That  glorious  charter  to  maintain, 
JDtj  tshich  vie  serve ^  and  he  m:»st  reign  ; 
Tlien  Fancy,  with  unbounded  sway. 
Revel Pd  sole  mistress  of  the  day. 
And  wrought  such  wonders,  as  might  make 
J^gyptian  sorcerers  forsake 
Their  baffled  mockeries,  and  own 
The  palm  of  magic  her^s  alone. 

A  knight  (who  in  the  silken  lap 
Of  lazy  Peace  had  liv*d  on  pap, 
Who  never  yet  had  darM  to  roam 
'Bove  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  home. 
Nor  even  that,  unless  a  guide 
Was  placed  to  amble  by  his  side. 
And  troops  of  slaves  were  spread  around 
To  keep  his  honour  safe  and  sound; 
Who  could  not  suffer  for  hi&  life 
A  point  to  sword,  or  edge  to  knife. 
And  always  fainted  at  the  sight 
Of  blood,  though  'twas  not  shed  in  fight. 
Who  disinherited  one  son 
For  firing  otf  an  eL'cr  gun, 
And  whipt  another,  six  years  old, 
Because  the  boy,  presumptuous,  bold 
To  madness,  likely  to  become 
A  very  ^wiss,  had  beat  a  drum, 
Though  it  appeared  an  instrument 
"Most  penceai/l'  and  innocent. 
Having  from  first  been  in  the  hands 
And  service  of  the  cUt/  bands) 
Gracd  with  those  ensigns,  which  were  meant 
To  further  Honour's  dread  intent, 
The  minds  of  warriors  to  inflame. 
Ami  spur  them  on  to  deeds  of  fame, 
With  little  sword,  large  spurs,  high  feather, 
Fearful  of  ev'ry  thing  but  weather, 
(And  all  must  own,  who  pay  regard 
To  charity,  it  had  been  hard 
That  in  his  very  first  campaign 
His  honours  should  be  soilM  with  rain) 
A  hero  all  at  once  became. 
And  (seeing  others  much  the  same 
In  point  of  valour  as  himself. 
Who  leave  their  courage  on  a  shelf 
From  year  to  year,  till  some  such  rout 
In  proper  season  calls  it  out) 
Strutted,  look'd  big,  and  swagger'd  more 
Than  ever  hero  did  before  j 
J/)okM  up,  look'd  down,  look'd  all  around, 
1  jkc  Mavors,  grimly  smil'd  and  frown'd  ; 
Seem'd  Heav*n,  and  F^rth,  and  Hell  to  call 
To  fight,  that  he  might  rout  them  all ; 
And  personated  Valour's  style 
So  Jong,  spectator!  to  beguile. 


That  passing  strange,  zmd  woodroas  tnie; 

Himself  at  last  believ'd  it  too, 

Nor  for  a  time  could  he  discern. 

Till  Truth  and  Darkness  took  their  turn. 

So  well  did  Fancy  play  her  part, 

lliat  coward  still  was  at  the  heart 

Whiffle  (who  knows  not  Whiffle's  namef 
By  the  impartial  \x>ice  of  Fame 
Recorded  first,  through  all  this  land. 
In  Vanity's  illustrious  band  f ) 
Who,  by  all-bounteous  Nature  meant 
For  offices  of  hardiment, 
A  modem  Hercules  at  least. 
To  rid  the  world  of  each  wild  beast. 
Of  each  wild  beast  which  came  in  view, 
^Vhether  on  four  legs  or  on  two. 
Degenerate,  delights  to  prove 
His  force  on  the  Parade  of  Ijotc, 
Disclaims  the  joys  which  camps  afford. 
And  for  the  distaff  quits  the  sword; 
Who  fond  of  women  would  appear 
To  public  eye,  and  public  ear. 
But,  when  in  private,  lets  them  know  v 
How  little  they  can  trust  to  show  ;         * 
Who  sports  a  woman  as  of  course. 
Just  as  a  jockey  shows  a  horse, 
And  then  returns  her  to  the  stable. 
Or  vainly  plantn  her  at  his  table. 
Where  he  would  rather  Venus  find, 
(So  pallM,  and  so  deprav'd  his  mind) 
Thau,  by  some  great  occasion  led. 
To  seize  her  panting  in  her  bed, 
Burning  with  more  than  mortal  fires. 
And  melting  in  her  own  desires ; 
Who,  ripe  in  years,  is  yet  a  child, 
Through  fashion,  not  through  feeling,  wild ; 
Whatever  in  others,  who  proceed 
As  Sense  and  Nature  have  decreed. 
From  real  passion  flows,  in  him 
Ts  mere  effect  of  mode  and  whim  ; 
Who  laughs,  a  very  common  way. 
Because  be  nothing  has  to  say. 
As  your  choice  spirits  oaths  dispense 
To  fill  up  vacancies  of  sense; 
Who,  having  some  small  sense,  defies  it. 
Or,  using,  always  misapplies  it ; 
Who  now  and  then  brinp:s  something  forth. 
Which  seems  indeed  of  sterling  worth. 
Something,  by  sudden  start  and  fit. 
Which  at  a  distance  looks  like  wit. 
But,  on  examination  near, 
To  his  confusion  will  appear 
By  Truth's  fair  glass,  to  be  at  best 
A  threadbare  jester's  threadbare  jest ; 
Who  frie«ks  and  dances  through  the  sircet. 
Sings  without  voice,  rides  without  seat. 
Plays  o'er  his  tricks,  like  iEsop's  ass, 
A  grai/s  foul  to  all  who  pass ; 
Who  riots,  though  he  loves  not  waste. 
Whores  uithout  lust,  drinks  without  taste. 
Acts  without  sense,  talks  without  thought^ 
Does  ev'ry  thing  but  what  he  ought ; 
Who,  led  by  forms,  without  the  pow'r 
Of  vice,  is  vicious ;  who  one  hour. 
Proud  without  pride,  the  next  will  be 
Humble  without  humility; 
Whose  vanity  we  all  discern. 
The  spring  on  which  his  actions  turn ; 
Whose  aim  in  erring,  is  to  err. 
So  that  he  may  be  singular, 
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lb  utmost  wishes  m^n, 

;h  he's  laugh*d  at,  to  be  seen ; 

*  when  Flatt'rv*s  soothinir  strain 

b'd  the  Muse  of  her  disdain, 

nd  a  method  to  persuade 

to  soften  er'ry  shade, 

■nrag'd,  the  pencil  snatched 

r  degi>nerate  hand,  and  scratch'd 

y  trace ;  then,  qnick  as  thought, 

e  this  striking  likeness  caught) 

in  manners,  and  in  mien, 
itfle  came,  and  such  was  seen 
i^orld's  eye ;  but  (strange  to  fell ! ) 
ty  Fancy's  mag«c  spell, 
,  not  dreaming  of  deceit, 
,  but  happy  in  the  cheat, 
re  than  human  in  his  own. 
>ow  all  at  Fancy's  throne, 
lOwV  could  make  so  vile  an  elf 
;ience  bear  that  thing,  hms^If. 
nistress  of  each  art  to  please. 
Fancy,  what  are  these, 
^eants  of  a  trifler's  pen, 
thy  ix)wer  effected  then  ? 

with  the  human  mind, 
and  subtle  as  the  wind, 
e  all  fe«l,  yet  no  one  knows 
ce  it  comrs,  or  where  it  goes^ 
:  orue  in  crVy  iwirt 
I  the  eye,  the  head,  the  heart, 

thousand  forms  array*d, 

nd  various  gambols  plarM. 

in  a  fitce  which  well  might  ask 

ilege  to  wear  a  mask 

)f  law,  and  Justice  teach 

\c  good  t'  excuse  the  breach, 

he  furrow  of  a  wrinkle 

res,  which  could  not  shine  but  twinkle, 

tinels  i*  th*  starry  way, 

it  for  the  return  of  day, 

•umt  ouf,  and  seem  to  keep 

tch,  like  soldiers,  in  their  sleep, 

ho6e  lamps  which,  by  the  powV, 

nust  bum  from  hour  to  hour, 

fy,  without  redemption,  fall 

le  terrours  of  that  hall, 

Mice  notorious  for  a  Aof , 

iCcome  ajusitce-shop) 

re  so  manag'd,  to  go  out 

n  the  time  comes  round  about, 

et  through  emulation  strive 

their  dying  light  alive, 

;  uncommon,  as  wc  find, 

the  children  of  mankind) 
jrow  weaker,  would  seem  stronger, 
1  a  little,  little  longer ; 
etwixt  such  eyes  enshrinM, 
I  to  daub,  no  mill  to  grind, 
av'd  her  wand  around,  whose  force 
in  an  instant  Nature's  course, 
dly  credible  in  rhyme, 

stopped,  but  calPd  back  Time. 

of  ev'ry  wrinkle  clear'd, 
Ls  the  floating  stream  api>car'd, 
3  neck  ringlets  spread  their  flame, 
:  admiring  whence  they  came; 
rch'd  brow,  the  Graces  pjay'd  ^ 
ill  bos«)m  CupUi  laid ; 
n  their  proper  orbits  sent, 
fof  eyei  a  supplement ; 


Teeth,  white  as  ever  teeth  were  seen 
Delivered  from  the  hand  of  Green ', 
Started,  in  regular  array. 
Like  train -bands  on  a  grand  field-day, 
Into  the  gums,  which  would  have  fle<l. 
But,  wond'ring,  tnm'd  from  white  to  red. 
Quite  altered  was  the  whole  machino^ 
And  lady was  fifteen. 

Here  she  m.ide  lordly  temples  rise 
Before  the  pious  Dashwood's  eyes. 
Temples  which  built  aloft  in  air. 
May  sen*e  for  show,  if  not  for  prayV; 
In  solemn  form  herself,  before, 
Array'd  like  Fatlh.  the  Hible  bore. 
There,  over  Melcomb's  festher'd  head, 
\Vho,  quite  a  man  of  gingerbread, 
Savour'd  in  talk,  in  dress,  and  phyz. 
More  of  another  world  than  this. 
To  a  dwarf  Muse  a  giant  Pa^e, 
The  last  grave  fop  of  the  last  age. 
In  a  superb  and  featherM  hearse, 
Bescutrlienri'd  and  beta^g*(i  with  vcrsc. 
Which,  to  beholders  from  afar, 
Appear'd  like  a  triumphal  car, 
She  rode,  in  a  cast  rainbow  clad ; 
The-e,  throwinic  off  the  hallmo'd  pla'nU 
Naked,  as  when  (m  those  drear  cells 
Where,  self -bless*  H,  j^^-c//rx*r/ Madness  dwells) 
Pleasure,  on  whom,  in  Laughter's  shape. 
Frenzy  had  perfected  a  rape. 
First  brought  her  forth,  before  her  time, 
Wild  witness  of  her  shame  and  crime. 
Driving  before  an  idol  band 
Of  drivMing  Stuarts,  hand  in  hand. 
Some,  who  to  curse  mankind,  had  wore 
A  crown  they  ne'er  must  think  of  more. 
Others,  whose  baby  brows  were  grac'd 
With  paper  crowns,  and  toys  of  paste, 
She  jigg'd,  and  playing  on  the  flute 
Spread  raptures  o'er  the  soul  of  Bute. 

Big  with  vast  hopes,  some  mighty  plan. 
Which  wrought  the  busy  soul  of  man 
To  her  full  bent,  the  civil  law. 
Fit  code  to  keep  a  world  in  awe. 
Bound  o'er  his  brows,  fair  to  behold. 
As  J exBtsh  frontlets  were  of  old. 
The  famous  charter  of  our  land, 
Defac'd,  and  mangled  in  his  hand ; 
As  one  whom  deepest  thoughts  cmi>li>y. 
But  deepest  thoughts  of  truest  joy, 
Serious  and  slow  he  strode,  he  stalk'd. 
Before  him  troops  of  heroes  walk'd, 
Whom  best  he  lov'd,  of  heroes  crowird. 
By  Tories  guarded  all  around. 
Dull  solemn  pleasure  in  his  face, 
He  saw  the  honours  of  his  race. 
He  saw  their  lineal  glories  rise. 
And  touch'd,  or  seeui'd  to  touch  the  skies. 
Not  the  most  distant  mark  of  fear, 
No  sign  of  ojf,  or  scaffold  near, 
Not  one  curs'd  thought,  to  cross  his  will. 
Of  such  a  place  as  Tou:er  Hill. 

Curse  on  this  Muse,  a  flippant  jade, 
A  shrew,  like  ev'ry  other  maid 
Who  turns  the  comer  of  nineteen, 
Devour'd  with  peevishness  and  spleen. 
Her  tongue  (for  as,  when  bound  for  life,. 
The  husband  suffers  for  tlie  wife, 


An  eminent  dentist  at  this  pcr'.od. 
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f!o  if  in  any  works  of  rhyme 
Perchance  there  blunders  out  a  crime, 
Poor  culprit  hardii  must  always  rue  it. 
Although  'tis  p!ain  the  Muses  do  it) 
Sooner  or  later  cannot  fail 
To  send  me  headlong:  to  a  gaol. 
Whatever  my  theme  (our  themes  we  choose 
In  modem  days  without  a  Musf, 
Just  as  a  father  will  provide 
To  join  a  bridegixjom  and  a  hride. 
As  if,  though  they  must  be  ttu;  play'rs, 
The  game*  was  wliolly  Ai*,  not  tlicirsj 
Whate'er  noiy  theme,  tluj  .Wv*r,  who  still 
Owns  no  dircetion  but  her  will, 
Flies  off,  and,  ere  I  could  expect. 
By  ways  obliqtie  and  indirect. 
At  oilee  quite  over  bead  and  ears. 
In  fatal  politics  appears. 
Time  was,  and,  if  I  aught  discern 
Of  fate,  that  time  shall  soon  return. 
When  decent  and  demure  at  least, 
As  grave  and  dull  as  any  priest, 
I  could  see  Vice  in  robes  array'd, 
Could.sec  the  game  of  Fo//y  play'd 
Successfully  in  Fortune's  school. 
Without  exclaiming  rogue  or  fool ; 
Time  was,  when  nothing  loth  or  proud, 
1  lacquied,  with  the  fawning  crowd, 
Scoundrels  in  office,  and  would  bow 
To  ciphers  great  in  place ;  but  now 
Upright  I  stand,  as  if  wise  Fate, 
To  compliment  a  shattered  state. 
Had  me,  like  Atlas,  hither  sent 
To  shoulder  up  the  firmament, 
And  if  I  stoop'd,  with  genVal  crack 
The  Heavens  would  tumble  from  my  back; 
Time  was,  when  rank  and  situation 
S<'cur'd  the  great  ones  of  the  nation 
From  all  control*^  Satire  and  Laio 
Kept  only  little  knavtts  in  awe; 
But  now,  dccnrum  lost,  I  stand 
Bemused,  a  pencil  in  my  hand. 
And,  dead  to  ev'r>'  sense  of  shame. 
Careless  of  safety  and  of  fame. 
The  names  of  scoundrels  minute  down, 
And  lilK'l  more  than  half  the  town. 
How  can  a  statesman  be  secure 
In  all  his  villanies,  if  poor 
And  dirty  authors  thus  shall  dare 
To  lay  his  rottcu  bosom  bare  ? 
Muses  shall  pass  away  their  time 
In  dressing  out  the  poet's  rhyme 
With  bills  and  ribbands,  and  array 
P^ch  line  in  harmless  ta«te,  though  gay. 
When  the  hot  burning  fit  is  on. 
They  should  regale  their  restless  «>n 
With  something  to  allay  his  rage, 
Sj.ne  cool  Castalian  beverage, 
Or  some  such  draught  (though  tlwy,  'tis  plain. 
Taking  the  Muses  name  in  vain. 
Know  nothing  of  their  real  court. 
And  only  f.ible  from  report) 
A<  makes  a  Whiteheads  Ode  go  down, 
Of  slakes  the  fevcrette  of  Brown  : 
Bat  who  would  in  his  sens**s  think 
Of  Muses  giving  gall  to  drink. 
Or  that  their  folly  should  afford 
To  raving  poets  gun  or  sword  ? 
Poets  were  ne'er  design'd  by  Fate 
To  meddle  with  9ffair»  of  statv, 


Nor  should  (if  wc  may  speak  our  thought 

Truly  as  men  of  honour  ought) 

Sound  policy  their  rage  admit. 

To  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  Wit 

About  those  heads,  which,  when  they  're  shot, 

Can't  tell  if  'twas  by  Wit,  or  not 

These  things  well  known,  what  devil  in  spite 
Can  have  scduc'd  me  thus  to  write 
Out  of  that  road,  which  must  have  Jed 
To  riches,  without  heart  or  head. 
Into  that  road,  which,  had  I  more 
Than  ever  poet  had  before. 
Of  wit  and  virtue,  in  disgrace 
Would  keep*lne  still,  and  out  of  place. 
Which,  if  soraejWgc  (you  '11  understand 
One  famous,  famous  throiTgh  the  laud 
For  rfiakinfr  law)  should  stand  my  friend. 
At  last  may  in  a  pill'ry  end, 
And  all  this,  I  myself  admit, 
Without  one  cause  to  lead  to  it— 

For  instance  now — this  book — the  Ghost—* 
Methinks  I  hear  some  Critic  Post 
Remark  most  gravely — "  The  first  word 
Which  we  alxHjt  the  Ghost  have  heard." 
Peace,  ray  g«M)d  sir — not  quite  so  fast— 
What  is  the  first,  may  be  the  last. 
Which  is  a  i>oint,  all  must  agree. 
Cannot  depeud  on  you  or  me. 
Fanny,  no  ghost  of  common  mould, 
Is  not  by  forms  to  be  control^! ; 
To  keep  her  state,  and  show  her  skill. 
She  never  comes  but  wbeu  she  will. 
I  wrote  and  wrote  (perhaps  you  doubt. 
And  shrewdly,  what  I  wrote  about. 
Believe  me,  much  to  my  disgrace, 
I  too  am  in  the  self-same  case) 
But  still  I  wrote,  till  Fanny  cam« 
Impatient,  nor  could  any  shame 
On  me  with  equal  justice  fall. 
If  she  had  never  come  at  all. 
An  underling,  I  could  not  stir 
Without  the  cue  thrown  out  by  her. 
Nor  from  the  subject  aid  receive 
Until  she  came,  and  gave  me  leave. 
So  that  (ye  sons  of  Erudition 
Mark,  this  is  but  a  supposition, 
Nor  would  I  to  so  wise  a  nation 
Suggest  it  as  a  revelntion) 
If  henceforth  dully  turning  o'er 
Page  after  page,  ye  read  no  more 
Of  Fanny,  who,  in  sea  or  air. 
May  be  dt'partcd  God  knows  where, 
Rail  at  jilt  Fortune,  but  agree 
No  censute  can  be  laid  on  me. 
For  sure  (the  cause  let  Mansfield  try) 
Fanny  is  in  the  fault,  not  1. 

But  to  return — and  this  I  hold, 
A  secret  ivorth  its  weight  in  gold 
To  those  who  write,  as  I  write  now, 
Not  to  mind  where  they  go,  or  how. 
Through  ditch,  through  bog,  o'er  hedge  and  st 
Make  it  but  worth  the  reader's  while. 
And  keep  a  passage  fair  and  plain 
Always  to  bring  him  back  again. 
Through  dirt,  who  scruples  to  approach. 
At  Pleasure's  call,  to  take  a  coach  ? 
Rut  we  should  think  the  man  a  clown 
Who  in  the  dirt  should  set  us  down. 

But  to  return — ^^if  Wit,  who  ne'er 
llie  kbacklcs  of  restraint  could  bcar^ 
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hoiiKMir  should  refute 
luecour  to  th«  Muse, 
iiles  and  orders  tied, 
oy  to  be  her  guide, 
nounoe  D'*corHm*t  plan, 
k  when,  and  bow  she  can| 
rho^  without  pretext, 
[iention*d,  quit  their  text, 
note  sleep's  genial  pow'r, 
*.  dark  for  half  an  hour, 
e  reason  (for  we  know 
ilgar,  mean  and  low) 
9me  back  (should  it  befoll 
ley  come  back  at  all) 
1,  to  end  the  rout, 
an  give  why  they  went  out. 
um— this  book — the  GHorr— 
nement  at  the  most, 

0  wear  away 

1  of  a  rainy  day, 

i  silk,  for  summer  wear, 
modem  statesmen  are, 
!sty  permit 
Dce  purloin  the  wit 
I,  were  we  all  to  steal, 
rich  the  theft  to  feel, 
look,  where  Ease  should  join 
to  tugqr  e9^rf  line, 
9ttld  all  be  mere  chU'thai, 
I-bumour'd,  and  off  thai, 
i  Satire,  in  disgrace, 
10  much  as  show  her  foce, 
)*erleaping  all  due  bounds. 
Laughter's  sacred  grounds, 
:empt,  plays  o'er  her  tricks 
ade^  and  poHikt, 
ihoold  the  distempered  scold 
blacken  men  enroll'd 
Iread  book,  whose  mighty  skill 
I  empire  to  their  will ; 
:  is  Fate,  and  on  their  tongue 
,  and  Itfe  are  hung ; 
iquiry.  Truth  shall  find 
a  iimi^d,  time  out  of  mind 
their  country's  laws, 
f  a  tjrrant's  cause ; 
le  same  damn*d  maxims  hold 
sh  they  avow'd  of  old ; 
li  by  diflTrent  means,  pursue 
kh  they  had  first  in  view, 
bund  vmm,  now  play  their  part 
less  honour,  much  more  art } 
(  comers  of  the  streets, 
triot  drudge  she  meets, 
iknown,  with  furious  cry 
wild  clamours  vent ;  or  why, 
if  grmtndlingt  to  inflame, 
I,  Bute,  and  Wyndham  name  } 
g  not  to  our  surprise 
death  before  her  eves, 
d  that  but  now  and  then, 
iapoo  but  her  pen, 
an  argument  afibrd, 
o  men  who  wear  a  iword; 
an  nicely  irim  and  pan 
ODonr  to  a  hair, 
word  of  nice  import, 
nket  in  a  court, 
ord  quite  in  rapture  feels 
id  rattling  with  his 
V. 


Honour— a  word,  which  all  the  Nine 

Would  be  much  puzzled  to  define — 

Honour — a  word  which  torture  mocks. 

And  might  confound  a  thousand  Locket— 

Which  (for  1  leave  to  wiser  heads, 

Who  fields  of  death  prefer  to  beds 

Of  down,  to  find  out,  if  they  cao, 

What  honour  is,  on  their  wild  plan) 

Is  not,  to  take  it  in  their  way. 

And  this  we  sure  may  dare  to  say 

Without  incurring  an  ofience. 

Courage,  law,  honestg,  or  seme)  ; 

Men,  who  all  spirit,  life  and  soul. 

Neat  butchers  of  a  button-hole. 

Having  more  skill,  believe  it  true 

That  they  must  have  more  courage  too ; 

Men,  who  without  a  place  or  name,  ^ 

Their  fortunes  speechless  as  their  fome^ 

Would  by  the  sword  new  fortunes  carve. 

And  rather  die  in  fight  than  starve  ? 

At  coronationt,  a  vast  field 

Which  food  of  every  kind  might  yield. 

Of  good  sound  food,  at  once  most  fit 

For  purposes  of  health  and  wit. 

Could  not  ambitions  Satire  rest. 

Content  with  what  she  might  digest? 

Could  she  not  feast  on  things  of  course^ 

A  champion,  or  a  champion's  horse  f 

A  champion's  horse^  No,  better  say. 

Though  better  figured  on  that  day — 

A  horse,  which  might  appear  to  us. 

Who  deal  in  rhsrme,  a  Pegasus; 

A  rider,  who,  when  once  got  on. 

Might  pass  for  a  Bellerophon, 

Dropt  on  a  sudden  from  the  skies. 

To  catch  and  fix  our  wond'ring  eyes. 

To  witch,  with  wand  instead  of  whip. 

Hie  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

To  twist  and  twine,  both  horse  and  man. 

On  such  a  well-concerted  plan. 

That  Crn/aur-like,  when  all  was  done, 

We  scarce  could  think  they  were  not  one  ? 

Could  she  not  to  our  itching  ears 

Bring  the  new  names  of  new-^oin^d  peers. 

Who  walk'd,  nobility  forgot. 

With  shoulders  fitter  for  a  knot 

Than  robes  of  honour ;  for  whose  sake 

Heralds  in  form  were  forced  to  make. 

To  make,  because  they  could  not  find. 

Great  predecessors  to  their  mind  ? 

Could  she  not  (though  'tis  doubtful  since 

Whether  he  uUimber  is,  qr  prince) 

Tell  of  a  simple  knight's  advance 

To  be  a  doughty  peer  of  France  ; 

Tell  how  he  did  a  dukedom  gain. 

And  Robinson  was  Aquitain^; 

Tell  how  her  city-chiefs,  disgrac'd. 

Were  at  an  empty  table  plac'd  ? 

A  gross  neglect,  which,  whilst  they  livc^ 

They  can't  forget,  and  wont  forgive  ; 

A  gross  neglect  of  all  those  rights 

Which  march  with  city  appetites ; 

Of  all  those  canons,  which  we  find 

By  gluttony,  time  out  of  mind, 

Establish'd  ;  which  they  ever  hold 

Dearer  than  any  thing  but  gold : 

*  At  the  coronation,  sir  Thomas  Robinson  wiflkai 
at.  the  repretMitative  of  thi  duke  of  Aquitaiii. 
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Thanks  to  my  stars — I  now  see  shore — 
Of  courtiers,  aiid  of  courts  no  more— 
Thus  stumbling  on  my  city  friends, 
Blind  Chance  my  guide,  my  purpose  bends 
In  line  direct,  and  shall  pursue 
The  point  which  I  had  first  in  view. 
Nor  more  shall  with  the  reader  sport. 
Till  I  have  seen  him  safe  in  port 
Hush'd  be  each  fear — ^no  more  I  bear 
Through  the  wide  regions  of  the  air 
The  reader  terrified,  no  more 
Wild  Ocean's  horrid  paths  explore. 
Be  the  plain  track  from  henceforth  mine— 
Cross-roads  to  Allen'  I  resign — 
Allen,  the  honour  of  this  nation, 
Allen,  himself  a  corporation, 
Allen,  of  late  notorious  grown 
For  writings  none,  or  all  his  own, 
Allen,  the  i&rst  of  lettered  men, 
Since  the  good  bishop  holds  his  pen, 
And  at  his  elbow  takes  liis  stand 
To  mend  his  head,  and  guide  his  hand. 
But  hold— once  more  digression  hence- 
Let  us  return  to  common  sense  ; 
The  car  of  Phoebus  I  discharge. 
My  carriage  now  a  lord-mayor's  barge. 

Suppose  we  now — we  may  suppose 
In  verse,  what  would  be  sin  in  prose-* 
The  sky  with  darkness  overspread, 
And  ev*ry  star  retired  to  bed ; 
The  gew-gaw  robes  of  Pomp  and  Pride 
In  some  dark  comer  thrown  aside; 
Great  lords  zm\^la^es  giving  way 
To  what 'they  seem  to  scorn  by  day. 
The  real  ftielings  of  the  heart, 
And  Nature  taking  place  of  Art ; 
Desire  triumphant  through  the  night, 
And  Beauty  panting  with  delight ; 
Chastity,  woman's  fairest  crown. 
Till  the  return  of  mom  laid  down. 
Then  to  be  worn  again  as  bright 
As  if  not  sullied  in  the  night; 
Dull  Ceremony,  business  o'er. 
Dreaming  in  form  at  CottrelFs  door  ; 
Precaution  trudging  all  about 
To  see  the  candles  safely  out, 
Bearing  a  mighty  master-key, 
Habited  like  Economy, 
Stamping  each  lock  with  triple  seals. 
Mean  Av'rice  creeping  at  her  heels. 

Suppose  we  too,  like  sheep  in  pen. 
The  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen 
Within  their  barge,  which  through  the  deep. 
The  rowers  more  than  half  asleep, 
Mov'd  slow,  as  over-charg'd  with  state ; 
Thames  groan'd  beneath  the  mighty  weight. 
And  felt  that  bawble  heavier  far 
Than  a  whole  fleet  of  men  of  war. 
Sleep  o'er  each  well-known  faithful  bead 
With  lib'ral  hand  his  poppies  shed, 
Each  head,  by  Dullness  render'd  fit 
Sleep  and  hh  empire  to  admit 
Through  the  whole  passage  not  a  word. 
Not  one  faint,  weak,  half  sound  was  heard  ; 
Sleep  had  prevail'd  to  overwhelm 
The  steersman  nodding  o'er  the  helm ; 

f  Ralph  Allea,  esq.  of  Prkw  Park,  near  Bath, 
the  correspondent  of  Pope,  of  whom  Allworthy  in 
Tom  Jones  is  said  to  have  been  the  representative. 


The  rowers,  without  farce  or  skillt  - 

Left  the  dull  barge  to  driVIe  at  will  f 

The  sluggish  oars  suspended  hmag. 

And  even  Beardmore'  held  his  longtufm 

Commerce,  regardful  of  a  freight 

On  which  depended  half  her  state, 

Stepp'd  to  the  helm,  with  ready  hand 

She  safely  clear'd  that  bank  of  sand, 

^^Tierv^,  stranded,  our  west-country  fleet 

Delay  and  danger  often  meet; 

Till  Neptune,  anxious  for  the  trade. 

Comes  in  full  tides,  and  brings  them  aid. 

Next  (for  the  Muses  can  survey 

Objects  by  night  as  well  as  day, 

Nothing  prevents  their  taking  aim» 

Darkness  and  light  to  them  the  same) 

They  past  that  building,  which  of  old 

Queen-mothers  was  dcsign'd  to  hold  i 

At  present  a  mere  lodginz-p^n, 

A  palace  tum'd  into  a  den. 

To  barracks  tum'd,  and  soldiers  tread 

Where  doxcagers  have  laid  their  head. 

Why  should  we  mention  Surrey  Street, 

Where  ev'ry  week  grave  judges  meet. 

All  fitted  out  with  hum  and  ha. 

In  proper  form  to  drawl  out  law. 

To  see  all  causes  duly  tried 

Twixt  knaves  who  drive,  and  fools  who  ride  f 

Why  at  the  Temple  should  we  stay  ? 

What  of  the  Temple  dare  we  say  ? 

A  dangerous  ground  we  tread  on  there. 

And  words  perhaps  may  actions  bear. 

Where,  as  the  brethren  of  the  seas 

Yor  fares,  the  lawyers  ply  for  fees. 

What  of  that  Bridge,  most  wisely  made 

To  serve  the  purposes  of  trade, 

In  the  great  mart  of  all  this  nation. 

By  stopping  up  the  navigation. 

And  to  that  sand-bank  adding  wdgfat. 

Which  is  already  much  too  great  ? — 

What  of  that  Bridge,  which,  void  of  sense. 

But  well  supplied  with  impudence. 

Englishmen,  knowing  not  the  guikL 

Thought  they  might  have  a  claim  to  bnild. 

Till  Paterson,  as  white  as  milk, 

As  smooth  as  oil,  as  soft  as  silk. 

In  solenm  manner  had  decreed. 

That  on  the  other  side  the  Tweed, 

Art,  bom  and  bred,  and  fully  grown. 

Was  with  one  Mylne  »,  a  man  unknowiv 

But  grace,  preferment,  and  renown 

Deserving,  just  arriv*d  in  town ; 

One  Mylne,  an  artist  perfect  quite. 

Both  in  his  own  and  country's  right. 

As  fit  to  make  a  bridge,  as  he. 

With  glorious  Patavinity, 

To  build  inscriptions  worthy  found 

To  lie  for  ever  under  ground. 

Much  more,  worth  observation  too. 
Was  this  a  season  to  pursue 
The  theme,  our  Muse  might  tell  in  rhyme; 
The  will  she  hath,  but  not  the  time ; 
For  swift  as  shaft  from  Indian  bow, 
(And  when  a  goddess  comes,  we  know. 


'  An  attomey  and  common-cmmcil-maR,  so; 
posed  to  have  afforded  some  assistance  at  times 
The  Monitor. 

9  The  architect  of  Blackfirian*  Bridge. 
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nng  Nature  acts  prevail, 

lats  want  neither  oar  nor  sail) 

S9el  past,  and  reachM  the  shore 

rk,  that  Thought  was  scarce  before. 

lose  we  now  our  cily-ct^i 

deliver^  at  the  port, 

'  their  slate  regsurdlcss  quite, 

,  like  smuggled  goods,  by  night; 

emn  magistrate  laid  down, 

pnity  of  robe  and  gown 

r'ry  other  ensign  gone, 

e  the  woollen  night-cap  on: 

ik-hrush  U8*d  with  decent  state 

ie  the  spirits  circulate, 

1,  which,  to  the  senses  true, 

'risb  chaplain  uses  too, 

1,  something  to  improve  the  plan, 

is  the  maid  instead  of  man) 

I,  and  with  flannel  covered  o'er 

V  the  vigour  of  threescore, 

our  of  Uireescore  and  ten 

:he  proof  of  younger  men, 

i  the  mighty  DuUman  led 

:  two  slaves,  and  put  to  bed ; 

i  the  mom^it  he  lies  down, 

icle  in  this  great  town, 

Mie  as  fast  asleep  as  he 

I  the  course  of  Nature  be, 

ruth  for  our  foundation  take, 

ip,  is  never  half  awake. 

e  let  hira  sleep,  whilst  we  survey 

»parations  for  the  day, 

ly,  on  which  was  to  be  shown 

nde  by  city-pride  outdone. 

eaious  mother  sends  away, 

fit  for  childish  play, 
lughter,  who,  to  gall  her  pride, 
jp  too  forward  by  her  side. 
vretck,  of  God  and  man  accurs'd, 
lell's  instruments  the  worst, 
!brth  his  pawnsy  and  for  the  day 
Q  some  spendthrift's  vain  array ; 

his  awkward  doxy  shine 
asmres  of  Golconda*s  mine ; 
sighbour,  with  a  jealous  glare, 
\  her  folly  published  there. 
en/s,  well-sav'd  (an  anecdote 
we  can  prove,  or  would  not  quote) 
its  well-sav*d,  which  first  were  maJe, 
ailors,  to  promote  their  trade, 

the  Pkis  in  arms  arose, 
>ve  them  out,  or  made  them  clothes; 
ttf  immortal,  without  end, 
mes  and  titles,  which  descend 
ively  from  sire  to  son ; 
tSf  unless  rome  work  is  done 
I  not  suffered  to  appear 
Qce  at  most  in  i^v'ry  year» 
ow,  in  solemn  form,  laid  bare 

the  benefit  of  air, 
e  they  came  to  be  employed 

solemnity,  to  void 

cnt,  which  Russia's  leather  gave 

le  and  impious  moth  to  save. 

head  was  busy,  and  each  heart 
aratjon  bore  a  part. 
I  together  all  about, 
vants  put  each  other  out, 

grave  master  had  decreed, 
e  hmtUf  ever  tke  wone  speed} 


JlCss,  with  her  little  eyes  half-closM, 

Over  a  smuggled  toilet  do8*d ; 

The  tvaiiing^maid,  whom  story  notes 

A  very  Scrub  in  }>etticoats, 

Hir'd  for  one  work,  but  doing  all. 

In  slumbers  leanM  against  the  wall : 

AJiUinert,  summoned  from  afar, 

Arriv'd  in  stioals  at  Temple  Bar, 

Strictly  commanded  to  import 

Cart-loads  of  foppery  from  court; 

With  labourM  visible  design 

Art  strove  to  be  tuperblxf  tine ; 

Nature,  more  pleasing,  though  more  wild. 

Taught  otlicrwise  her  darling  child, 

And  cried,  with  spirited  disdain. 

Be  H elegant  and  plain. 

Lo !  from  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
A  welcome  prelude  to  the  feast. 
In  saffron-coloured  robe  array'd, 
High  in  a  car  by  Vulcan  made. 
Who  work'd  for  Jove  himself,  each  steed 
High  mettled,  of  celestial  breed. 
Pawing  and  pacing  all  the  way, 
Aurora  brought  the  wish'd-for  day. 
And  held  her  empire,  till  outrun 
By  that  brave  jolly  groom  the  Sun. 

The  trum))et— hark ! — it  speaks — it  swellif 
The  loud  full  harmony — it  tells 
The  time  at  hand,  when  Dullman,  led 
By  form,  his  citizens  must  head, 
And  march  those  troops,  which  at  his  call 
Were  now  assembled,  to  Guild  Hall, 
On  matters  of  importance  great 
To  court  and  city,  church  and  state. 

From  end  to  end  the  sound  makes  way^ 
All  hear  the  signal  and  obey ; 
But  Dullman,  who,  his  charge  forgot. 
By  Morpheus  fetter'd,  heard  it  not ; 
Nor  could,  so  sound  he  slept  and  fast. 
Hear  any  trumpet,  but  the  last. 

Crape,  ever  true  and  trusty  known. 
Stole  from  the  maid's  bed  to  his  owp. 
Then  in  the  spirituals  of  pride, 
Planted  himself  at  Dtillman's  side. 
Thrice  did  the  ever-faithful  slave. 
With  voice  which  might  have  reached  the  grave^ 
And  broke  Death's  adamantine  chain. 
On  Dullman  call,  but  call'd  in  vain  : 
Thrice  with  an  arm,  which  might  have  made 
The  Theban  boxer  curse  his  trade. 
The  drone  he  shook,  who  rear'd  the  head, 
Aud  thrice  fell  backward  on  his  bed. 
What  could  be  done  ?  Where  force  hath  faird, 
Pblicy  often  hath  prevkilM ; 
And  what,  an  inference  most  plain, 
Had  been.  Crape  thought  might  be  again. 

Under  his  pillow  (still  in  niind 
The  proverb  kept,,Fast  hind,  fast  fnd) 
Each  blessed  night  the  keys  were  laid. 
Which  Crape  to  draw  away  assayed. 
What  not  the  pow'r  of  voice  or  arm 
Could  do,  this  did,  and  broke  the  charm  j 
Quick  started  he  with  stupid  stare. 
For  all  his  little  soul  was  th<>re. 

Behold  him,  taken  up,  rubb'd  down. 
In  elbow-chair,  and  morning-gown ; 
Behold  him,  in  his  latter  bloom, 
StrippM,  wash'd,  and  sprinkled  with  perfume| 
Behold  him  bending  with  the  weight 
Of  robes  and  trumpery  of  state; 
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Itehold  him  (for  the  maxima  true. 

Whatever  we  by  another  do, 

We  do  ourselves ;  and  chaplain  paid, 

like  slaves,  in  ev*ry  other  trade, 

Had  muttered  over  God  knoirs  what. 

Something  which  he  by  heart  had  got) 

liaving,  as  usual,  said  his  pray'n, 

Go  titter  totter  to  the  stairs ; 

Behold  him  lor  descent  prepare, 

With  one  foot  trembling  in  the  air ; 

He  starts,  he  pauses  on  the  brink. 

And,  hard  to  credit,  seems  to  think  ; 

Through  his  whole  train  (the  chaplain  gat* 

The  proper  cue  to  ev'ry  slave) 

At  once,  as  %ith  infection  caught. 

Each  started,  paused,  and  a'mht  at  thought; 

He  turns,  and  they  turn ;  big  with  care. 

He  waddles  to  his  elbow-chair. 

Squats  down,  and,  silent  for  a  season. 

At  last  with  Crape  begins  to  reason : 

But  first  of  all  he  made  a  sign 

That  ev'ry  soul,  but  the  divine. 

Should  quit  the  room ;  in  him,  he  knows. 

He  may  all  confidence  repose. 

'*  Crape— though  I'm  yet  not  quite  awake— 
Before  this  awful  step  I  take. 
On  which,  my  future  all  depends, 
I  ought  to  know  my  foes  and  friends. 
By  foes  and  fViends,  observe  me  stilly 
I  mean  not  those  who  well  or  ill 
Perhaps  may  wish  me,  but  those  who 
Have  *t  in  their  power  to  do  it  too. 
Now  if,  attentive  to  the  state. 
In  too  much  hurry  to  be  great. 
Or  through  much  zeal,  a  motive.  Crape, 
Deserving  praise,  into  a  scrape 
I,  like  a  fool,  am  got,  no  doubt, 
I,  like  a  wise  man,  should  get  out. 
Not  that,  remark  without  replies, 
I  say  that  to  get  out  is  wise. 
Or,  by  the  very  self-same  rule 
That  to  get  in  was  like  a  fool : 
The  marrow  of  this  argument 
Must  wholly  rest  on  the  event ; 
And  therefore,  which  is  really  hard. 
Against  events  too  I  must  guard. 

**  Should  things  continue  as  they  stand. 
And  Bute  prevail  through  all  the  land 
Without  a  rival,  by  his  aid. 
My  fortunes  in  a  trice  are  made; 
Nay,  honours  on  my  zeal  may  smile. 
And  stamp  me  earl  of  some  great  isle: 
But  if,  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
The  present  minister  goetout. 
Fain  would  I  know  on  what  preteat 
I  can  stand  fairly  with  the  next  ? 
For  as  my  aim  at  ev*ry  hour 
Is  to  be  well  with  those  in  pow'r, 
And  my  material  point  of  view, 
Whoever*^  in,  to  be  in  too, 
I  should  not,  like  a  blockhead,  choose 
To  gain  the^e  so  as  those  to  lose : 
Tis  good  in  ev'ry  case,  you  know. 
To  have  two  strings  unto  our  bow.** 

As  one  in  wonder  lost.  Crape  view'd 
His  lord,  who  thus  his  speech  pursu*d. 

"  This,  my  good  Crape,  is  my  grand  fx>int. 
And  as  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 
The  greater  caution  is  required 
To  bring  about  the  point  desir'd. 


What  I  would  wish  to  bring  about. 
Cannot  admit  a  moment^s  doubt ; 
The  matter  in  dispute,  you  know. 
Is  what  we  call  the  quomodo. 
That  be  thy  Usk.'*— The  rrv*rtnd  slavey 
Becoming  in  a  moment  grave, 
Fix'd  to  the  ground  and  ixxHed  stood,    . 
Just  like  a  man  cut  out  of  wood; 
Such  as  we  see  (without  the  least 
Reflection  glancing  on  the  priest) 
One  or  more,  planted  up  and  down. 
Almost  in  ev'ry  church  in  town : 
He  stood  some  minutes ;  then,  like  on« 
Who  wish'd  the  matter  might  be  done^ 
But  could  not  do  it,  shook  his  head. 
And  thus  the  man  of  sorrow  said : 

'*  Hard  is  this  task,  too  hard  I  swear. 
By  much  too  hard  for  me  to  bear ; 
Beyond  expression  hard  my  pait. 
Could  mighty  Dullman  see  my  heart. 
When  he,  alas  1  makes  known  a  will. 
Which  Crape's  not  able  to  fulfil. 
Was  ever  my  obedience  barr'd 
By  any  trifling  nice  regard 
To  sense  and  honour  ?  Could  I  reach 
Thy  meaning  without  help  of  speech. 
At  the  first  motion  of  thy  eye 
Did  not  thy  faithful  creature  fly  ? 
Have  I  not  said,  not  what  I  ought, 
But  what  by  eaithly  master  taught  ? 
Did  I  e'er  weigh,  through  duty  strong. 
In  thy  great  biddings,  right  and  wroof  f 
Did  ever  int'rest,  to  whom  thou 
Can'st  not  with  more  devotion  bow. 
Warp  my  sound  fhith,  or  will  of  mina 
In  contradiction  run  to  thine  ? 
Have  I  not,  at  thy  table  plac*d. 
When  business  call'd  aloud  for  haste, 
Tom  myself  thence,  yet  never  heard 
To  utter  one  complaining  word. 
And  .had,  till  thy  great  work  was  doo^ 
All  appetites  as  having  none  ? 
Hard  is  it,  this  great  plan  puriu'd 
Of  voluntary  servitude ; 
Pursu'd  without  or  shame  or  fear. 
Through  the  great  circle  of  the  year ; 
Now  to  receive,  in  this  grand  hour. 
Commands  which  lie  beyond  my  pow'r; 
Commands  which  baffle  all  my  skUl, 
And  leave  me  nothing  but  my  will : 
Be  that  accepted ;  let  my  lord 
Indulgence  to  his  slave  afiWrd; 
This  task,  for  my  poor  strength  unfit. 
Will  yield  to  none  but  Dullman's  wit." 

With  such  gross  incense  gratified. 
And  turning  up  the  lip  of  pride, 
"  Joor  Crape" — and  shook  his  empty  head— 
"  Voor  puzzled  Crape,"  wise  Dullman  said, 
**  Of  judgment  weak,  of  sense  confin'd. 
For  things  of  lower  note  design'd, 
For  things  within  the  vulgar  reach. 
To  run  q/*  errands,  and  to  preach. 
Well  hast  thou  judg'd,  that  heads  like  mine 
Cannot  want  help  from  beads  like  thine ; 
Well  hast  then  judg'd  thyself  unmeet' 
Of  such  high  argument  to  treat ; 
Twas  but  to  try  thee  that  I  spoke. 
And  all  I  said  was  but  a  joke. 

**  Nor  think  a  joke.  Crape,  a  diagfict 
Or  to  my  pereoD,  or  my  plaoej 
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TIm  vlMit  of  the  tool  of  flMo 

Hafe  deign'd  to  nie  them  bow  wad  tbens 

The  ooly  caution,  do  yon  eee^ 

Pemmdfd  by  our  dignity, 

Wnm  ooomioa  use  and  men  eaempt, 

Ii,  that  they  may  not  breed  contempt 

Oteat  use  they  have,  when  in  the  hands 

Of  one,  like  roe,  who  ondentaods ; 

Who  undentands  the  time  and  place, 

The  penoos,  manner,  and  the  grace. 

Which  ibols  neglect ;  so  that  we  find. 

If  all  the  Toquisiles  are  join'd, 

Vnm  whence  a  perfect  joke  must  wpnogf 

A  joke's  a  very  serious  thing. 

**  But  to  our  busintss — My  design. 
Which  gare  so  rcMigh  a  shock  to  thine^ 
To  my  capacity  is  made 
As  ready  as  a  fraud  in  trade, 
Which  like  broad-cloth,  I  can,  with  ea<ie^ 
Cut  out  in  any  shape  I  pleasOi 

*'  Some,  m  my  circumstance,  some  few. 
Aye,  and  those  men  of  genius  too, 
Gcod  men,  who,  without  love  or  hate^ 
Whether  they  early  rise  or  late, 
With  names  uncrack'd,  and  credit  sooiid» 
Rise  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pound. 
By  ikreadbare  wajrs  and  means  would  tory 
To  bear  their  point;  so  will  not  I. 
Kcw  methods  shall  my  wisdom  find 
To  suit  these  matters  to  my  mmd. 
So  that  the  inftdeb  at  court. 
Who  make  our  city  wits  their  qiort. 
Shall  hail  the  honours  of  my  leign. 
And  own  that  DoUman  ^ears  a  brain. 

«*  Seme,  in  my  place,  to  gain  their  ends» 
Would  give  relations  up,  and  friends ; 
Would  lend  a  wife,  who  they  might  swear 
Sdely,  was  none  the  worse  for  wear; 
Would  see  a  daughter,  yet  a  maid. 
Into  a  statesman's  arms  betray'd ; 
Nay,  should  the  girl  prove  coy,  nor  know 
What  daughters  to  a  fiuher  owe. 
Sooner  than  schemes  so  nobly  plann'd 
Should  fiui,  themselves  would  lend  a  hand ; 
Would  vote  on  one  side,  whilst  a  brother, 
Properly  taught,  would  vote  on  t*  other; 
Would  ev'ry  petty  band  forget; 
The  public  eye  be  with  one  set. 
In  private  with  a  second  herd. 
And  be  by  proxy  with  a  third ; 
Would  (like  a  ^vemi,  of  whom  I  read 
The  otiier  day^her  name  is  fled— 
la  a  book  (where,  together  bound, 
Whittnugton  and  his  cat  I  found, 
A  tale  moat  true,  and  free  from  art. 
Which  all  lonl-mayors  should  have  by  heart) 
A  fmeen  (O  might  those  days  begin 
Afresh  when  queens  would  learn  to  spin) 
Who  wrought,  and  wrought,  but  for  some  plot. 
The  cause  of  which  Tve  now  forgot, 
I>aring  the  absence  of  the  Sun 
Undid  what  she  by  day  had  done) 
Whilst  they  a  double  visage  wear. 
What's  sworn  by  day,  by  night  uuswear. 

"  Soch  be  their  arts,  and  such  perchaooo 
May  happily  their  ends  advance : 
From  a  new  Sjrstem  mtte  shall  bprintf, 
k  loemm^eiUHt  is  the  thing. . 
That's  your  true  plan.— To  obligate 
Tbe  present  jiiiiiiflefi  of  statu, 
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I  My  shadow  shall  our  court  approach. 
And  bear  my  pow'r,  and  have  my  coocA  ; 
_  My  Jine  state  coach,  superb  to  view, 
Afne  state  coach,  and  paid  for  too; 
To  curry  favour,  and  the  grace 
Obtain,  of  those  who  *re  out  of  place : 
In  the  mean  time  / — that's  to  say— 
/  proper,  /  myself — here  stay. 

**  But  bold— perhaps  unto  the  nation. 
Who  hate  the  Scot's  administratiun. 
To  lend  my  coach  may  seem  to  be 
Declaring  for  tbe  ministry ; 
For  where  the  city -coach  is,  there 
Is  the  true  essence  of  the  mayor : 
Therefore  (for  wise  men  are  intent 
Evils  at  distance  to  prevent. 
Whilst  fools  the  evils  first  endure. 
And  then  are  plagu*d  to  seek  a  cure) 
No  coach — a  horse — and  free  from  fear 
To  make  our  deputy  appear, 
Fast  on  his  back  shall  he  be  tied. 
With  two  grooms  marohing  by  his  side: 
Then  for  a  Aor<tf~through  all  the  land^ 
To  head  our  solemn  city-band. 
Can  any  one  so  fit  be  found. 
As  he,  who  in  ArtilVry-grcundy 
\^1thout  a  rider,  noble  s'ght. 
Led  on  our  bravest  troops  to  fight? 

"  But  first.  Crape,  for  my  honour's  sake^ 
A  tender  point,  inquiry  make 
About  that  horse,  if  the  dispute 
Is  ended,  or  is  still  in  suit. 
For  whilst  a  cause  (observe  this  plan 
Of  justice)  whether  horse  ctr  man 
Tbe  parties  be,  remains  in  doubt. 
Till  'tis  determin'd  out  and  out. 
That  pow'r  must  tyranny  appear. 
Which  should,  prejudging,  interfere. 
And  weak  faint  judges  overawe 
To  bias  the  free  course  of  law. 

**  You  have  my  will — now  quickly  run. 
And  take  care  that  my  will  be  doue. 
In  public,  Crape,  you  must  appear. 
Whilst  I  in  privacy  sit  here ; 
Here  shall  great  Dullman  sit  alone, 
Making  this  elbow-chair  my  throne. 
And  you,  performing  what  I  bid, 
Do  all,  as  if  I  nothing  did." 

Crape  heard,  and  speeded  on  his  way  $ 
With  him  to  hear  was  to  obey. 
Not  without  trouble,  be  assur'd, 
A  proper  proxy  was  prociir'd 
To  serve  such  infamous  intent. 
And  such  a  lord  to  represent ; 
Nor  could  one  have  been  fdund  at  all 
On  t'  other  side  of  London  Wall, 

The  trumpet  sounds — solemn  and  slow 
Behold  the  grand  procession  go, 
All  nnoving  on,  cat  after  kind. 
As  if  for  motion  ne'er  design'd. 

Constables,  whom  the  laws  admit 
To  keep  the  peace  by  breaking  it ; 
Beadles,  who  hold  the  seomd  place 
By  virtue  of  a  silver  mace, 
Which  ev'ry  Saturday  is  drawn. 
For  uic  of  SunAtyy  out  of  pawo ; 
Treasurers,  who  with  empty  key 
.  SJocure  an  empty  treasury ; 
Church teardens,  who  their  course  pursue 
In  tli«»  same  state,  a.s  to  their  pt-w 
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Churckwardens  of  Sami  Margaret  go, 
Siacc  Piereon  taught  them  pride  aod  show. 
Who  in  short  transient  pomp  appear. 
Like  Almanacs  changed  evVy  year, 
Behind  wlium,  with  unbroken  lock^ 
Charity  carries  the  poor's  box, 
Not  knowing  that  with  private  ke3rs 
They  ope  and  shut  it  when  they  please  i 
Overseers,  who  by  frauds  ensure 
The  heavy  curses  of  the  poor; 
Unclean  came  flocking,  bulls  and  bearsp 
like  beasts  into  the  ark,  by  pairs. 

Portentous  flaming  in  the  van 
Stalk'd  the  prqfessor  Sheridan ; 
A  man  of  xoire,  a  mere  pontine, 
A  downright  animal  machine. 
He  knows  alone  in  proper  mode- 
How  to  take  vengeance  on  an  Cde, 
And  how  to  butcher  Ammon^s  son 
And  poor  Jack  Dryden  both  in  one. 
On  all  occasions  next  the  chair 
He  stands  for  service  of  the  mayor. 
And  to  instruct  him  how  to  use 
His  a*8  and  b%  and  p*8  and  9*8. 
O'er  letters,  into  tatters  worn. 
O'er  syllables,  defac'd  and  torn, 
0*er  vcords  disjointed,  and  o*er  sense 
Left  destitute  of  all  defence. 
He  strides,  aud  all  the  way  he  goes. 
Wades,  deep  in  blood,  o*er  Crut-CroU'Ilomt. 
Before  him,  cv^ry  consonant 
In  agonies  is  seen  to  pant; 
Behind,  in  forms  not  to  be  known, 
The  ghosts  of  tortnrM  voteels  groan.^ 

Next  Hart  and  Duke,  well  worthy  grace 
And  city  favoir,  came  in  place. 
No  children  can  their  toils  engage, 
Tlicir  toils  are  tum'd  to  rcvVtmd  age. 
When  a  court  dame,  to  grace  h.s  brows 
ResoivM,  is  wed  to  city  spouse. 
Their  aid  with  madam^s  aid  must  join 
The  awkward  dotard  to  reflnc, 
And  teach,  whence  truest  glory  flows. 
Grave  Sixty  to  turn  oilt  his  toes. 
Each  bore  in  hand  a  kit,  and  each 
To  show  how  fit  he  was  to  teach 
A  cit,  an  alderman  y  a  mayor. 
Led  in  a  string  a  dancing  bear. 

Since  the  revival  of  Ftngal, 
Custom,  and  Custom's  all  in  all. 
Commands  that  we  should  have  regard, 
On  all  high  seasons,  to  the  bard. 
Great  acts  like  these,  by  vulgar  tongue 
PrufanM,  should  not  be  said,  but  sung. 
This  place  to  fill,  ccnownM  in  fame. 
The  high  and  mighty  Lockman  '°  came; 
And,  hc'er  forgot  in  Dullman's  reign, 
Witii  proper  order  to  maintain 
The  uniformity  of  pride, 
Brought  brother  Whitehead  by  his  side. 
On  horse,  who  proudly  pawM  the  ground, 
And  cast  his  fiery  eye-balls  round. 
Snorting,  and  champing  the  rude  bit. 
As  if,  for  warlike  purpose  fit. 
His  high  and  gcn'rous  blood  disdained 
To  be  for  sports  and  pastimes  rein'd, 

'**  John  Lockman,  secretary  to  the  British  Herring 
Fishery,  author  of  many  forgotten  poems,  and  trans- 
lator of  several  works  from  the  French. 


Great  Dymock,  in  his  glorioui  station, 

Paraded  at  the  coronatioik 

Not  so  our  city  Dymock  came. 

Heavy,  dispirited,  and  tame ; 

No  mark  of  sense,  his  eyes  half-elos'd. 

He  on  a  mighty  dray-horse  do2'd. 

Fate  never  could  a  horse  provide 

So  fit  for  such  a  man  to  ride  ; 

Nor  find  a  man,  with  strictest  care. 

So  fit  for  such  a  horse  to  bear. 

Hung  round  with  instn^ments  of  death, 

I'he  sight  of  him  wo^d  sto^  the  breath 

Of  braggart  Cowardice,  and  make 

The  very  court  Draivcansir  quake. 

With  dirks,  which,  in  the  hand.-  of  Spite, 

Do  their  damn*d  business  in  the  night. 

From  Scotland  sent,  but  here  display'd 

Only  to  fill  up  the  parade ; 

With  swords,  unfle8h*d,  of  maiden  hue, 

Which  rage  or  valour  never  drew ; 

With  blunderbusses,  taught  to  ride, 

Lke  pocket-pistols,  by  his  side, 

In  girdle  stuck,  he  seem'd  to  be 

A  little  riioving  armory. 

One  thing  mnch  wanting  to  complete 

The  sight,  and  make  a  perfect  treat. 

Was,  that  the  horse  (a  courtesy 

In  horses  found  of  high  degree) 

Instead  of  going/ortoorf/  on. 

All  the  way  backxeard  should  have  gone. 

Horses,  unless  they  breeding  lack. 

Some  scruple  make  to  turn  their  h^ck, 

Though  riders,  which  plain  truth  declares, 

No  scruple  make  of  turning  theirs. 

Far,  far  apart  from  all  the  rest. 
Fit  only  for  a  standing  jest. 
The  independent  (can  you  get 
A  better  suited  epithet) 
The  independent  Amyand  came. 
All  burning  with  the  sacred  flame 
Of  liberty,  which  well  he  knows 
On  the  great  stock  of  Slavery  grows. 
Like  sparrow,  who,  deprivM  of  mate 
Snatch'd  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Fate, 
From  spray  to  spray  no  more  will  hop. 
But  sits  alone  on  the  house-top. 
Or  like  himself,  when  all  alone 
At  Croyden,  he  was  heard  to  groan, 
Lifting  both  hands  in  the  defence 
Of  interest  and  common  sense; 
Both  hands,  for  as  no  other  man 
Adopted  and  pursu'd  his  plan. 
The  left-hAud  had  been  lonesome  quite. 
If  he  had  not  held  up  the  right. 
Apart  he  came,  and  fixM  his  eyes 
With  rapture  on  a  distant  prize. 
On  which  in  letters  worthy  note. 
There  '*  twenty  thousand  pounds"  was  wrote 
False  trap,  for  credit  sapp'd  is  found 
By  getting  twenty  thousand  pound* 
Nay,  look  not  thus  on  me,  and  stare, 
Doubting  the  certainty. — ^To  swear 
In  such  a  case  I  should  be  loth — 
But  Perry  Cust"  may  take  his  oath. 

In  plain  and  decent  garb  array'd. 
With  the  prim  quaker.  Fraud,  came  Trade ; 
Connivance,  to  improve  the  plan,    ' 
^Jiabited  like  a  juryman, 

"  See  North  Briton,  vol.  iiL 
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as  interegt  prerails, 

3ci  with  measures,  weights,  and  scales; 

1  next,  of  hellwh  race, 

ost  damn'd,  to  show  his  face 

f  fear,  but  not  by  shame, 

>  a  JeWf  like came  ; 

)a,  Mtdas-Iike,  behold 
whatever  slie  touch'd  to  gold  j 
:e  led  by  Lust,  and  Pride 
with  Ponton  by  her  side ; 
(y,  demure  and  sad, 
;nts  of  the  priesthood  clad, 
.ixguis'd,  that  you  might  swear, 
,  a  very  priest  was  there ; 
tcy,  full  of  ease  and  health, 
owing  in  well-sav^d yieaXth, 
Bering  through  a  ruin*d  band, 

ging  B in  her  hand  ; 

langing  dowa  her  head, 

%  Highland  stallion  led ; 

lothM  in  sables,  with  a  face 

itnessM  sense  of  huge  disgrace, 

>ake  a  deep  and  nx>ted  shame 

lerself  and  of  her  name, 

^  creeps  on,  and  blushing  feels 

na  War  treading  on  her  heels; 

iit,  shaken  by  the  aits 

vith  bad  heads  and  worse  hearts, 

0  uotice  of  a  band 

sar  her  were  ordainM  to  stand, 

li  destroyed  by  sickly  tit, 

istfiil  all  around  for  Pitt ; 

—at  that  most  hallowM  name 

ts  mount  into  a  flame, 

se  beats  high,  and  each  nerve  strains 

be  cracking;  through  my  veins 

1  of  life  more  rapid  run, 
me  I  am  Freedom's  son~- 
came  next,  but  scarce  was  seen, 
e  sky,  which  appeared  serene 
before,  was  overcast ; 
bestrode  s  foreign  blast, 

I  the  prison  of  the  North, 
om  deadly,  storms  burst  forth, 
ike  those,  in  which,  we're  told, 
forefathers  warr'd  of  old, 
nth  death,  six  horses  bear 
the  blank  region  of  the  air. 
e  for  time  or  art  to  tame, 
ir'd  forth  mingled  smoke  and  flame 
!ir  wide  nostrils ;  evVy  steed 
uit  ancient  savage  breed 
A\  Geryon  nunM ;  (heir  food 
I  of  man,  their  drink  his  blood. 
(  first  horses,  ill-match'd  pair, 
and  sleek,  thai  lean  and  bare, 
•matched  riders  side  by  side, 
!rty  was  yok'd  with  Pride. 
3st  strange  it  must  appear, 
r  unions  make  it  clear, 
in  the  gall  of  bitterneis, 
:e,  which  words  can  ill  express, 
forgiving  rage,  which  springs 
alse  zeal  for  holy  things, 
such  robes  as  prophets  wear, 
>phets  placed  in  Peter's  chair  ; 
1,  in  characters  of  Are, 
ntic,  horrible  and  dire, 
flam*d ;  where,  to  the  view, 
••  appeared  a  rabble  crew 


Of  sainted  devils,  where  all  round 
Vile  relics  of  vile  men  were  fouud. 
Who,  worse  than  devils,  from  the  birth 
Performed  the  work  of  Hell  on  Eaith, 
Jugglers,  inquisitors,  and  popes, 
Pointing  at  axes,  wheels,  and  ropes. 
And  engines,  fram'd  on  horrid  plan. 
Which  none  but  the  destroyer  man 
Could,  to  promote  his  sclflsh  views, 
Have  heads  to  make,  or  hearts  to  use ; 
Bearing,  to  consecrate  her  tricks. 
In  her  left-hand  a  crucijix. 
Remembrance  of  our  dying  Lord, 
And  in  her  right  a  two-edg^d  sword; 
Having  her  brows,  in  impious  sport, 
AdomM  with  words  of  high  import. 
On  earth  peace,  amongst  men,  good-will. 
Love  bearing,  and  forbearing  still. 
All  wrote  in  the  hearths-blood  of  those 
Who  rather  death  than  falsehood  chose ; 
On  her  breast  (where,  in  days  of  yore. 
When  God  lovM  Jews,  the  high-priest  wore 
Those  oracles,  which  were  decreed 
T*  instruct  and  guide  the  chosen  seed) 
Having  with  glory  clad  and  strength. 
The  Virgin  pictured  at  full  lengtli. 
Whilst  at  her  feet,  in  small  portray'd. 
As  scarce  worth  notice,  Christ  was  laid ; 
Came  Superstition,  fierce  and  fell. 
An  imp  detested,  e'en  in  Hell ; 
Her  eye  inflam'd,  her  face  all  o'er 
Foully  besmear'd  witli  human  gore. 
O'er  heaps  of  mangled  saints  she  rode ; 
Fast  at  her  heels  Death  proudly  strode, 
And  grimly  smil'd,  well-plcas'd  to  see 
Such  havoc  of  mortality. 

Close  by  her  side,  on  mischief  bent,  ^ 

And  urging  on  each  bad  intent 
To  its  full  bearing,  savage,  wild. 
The  mother  fit  of  such  a  child. 
Striving  the  empire  to  advance 
Of  sin  and  death,  came  Ignorance. 

With  looks,  where  dread  command  was  plac'd. 
And  sov'reign  pow'r  by  pride  disgrac'd. 
Where  loudly  witnessing  a  mind 
Of  savage  more  than  human  kind, 
Not  choosing  to  be  lov'd,  but  fear'd. 
Mocking  at  right.  Misrule  appeared. 

With  eyeballs  glaring  fiery  red 
Enough  to  strike  beholders  dead. 
Gnashing  his  teeth,  and  in  a  flood 
Pouring  corruption  forth  and  blood 
From  his  chaPd  jaws ;  without  remorse 
Whipping,  and  spurring  on  his  horse. 
Whose  sides,  in  their  own  blood  embay'd. 
E'en  to  the  bone  were  open  laid,  ' 
Came  Tyranny ;  disdaining  Awe, 
And  trampling  over  Seme  and  Law, 
One  thing  and  only  one  he  knew. 
One  object  only  would  pursue. 
Though  less  (so  low  doth  passion  bring) 
Than  man,  he  would  be  more  than  king. 

With  ev'ry  argument  and  art 
Which  might  corrupt  the  head  and  heart. 
Soothing  the  frenzy  of  his  mind, 
Companion  meet,  was  Flatt'ry  join*d. 
Winning  his  carriage,  ev'ry  look 
Employ'd,  whilst  it  conceal'd  a  hook ; 
When  simple  most,  most  to  be  fearM ; 
Most  crafty  when  no  craft  appear'd; 
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His  tales  no  man  like  him  could  tell ; 
His  words,  which  melted  as  they  fell, 
Might  e*en  a  hypocrite  deceive, 
And  make  an  infidel  believe, 
Wantonly  cheating  o'er  and  o*er 
Those  who  had  cheated  been  before : 
Such  Fiatt*ry  came  in  evil  hour, 
P0t8*ning  the  royal  ear  of  PowV, 
And,  grown  by  prottitution  great. 
Would  be  first  minister  of  state. 
Within  the  chariot,  all  alone. 
High  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne. 
With  pebbles  graced,  a  figure  came, 
Whom  Justice  would,  but  dare  not,  name. 
Hard  times  when  Justice,  without  fear. 
Bare  not  bring  forth  to  public  ear 
The  names  of  those,  who  dare  oflfSnid 
"Oainst  Justice,  and  pervert  her  end : 
But,  if  the  Muse  afford  me  grace. 
Description  shall  supply  the  place. 
In  foreign  garments  he  was  clad : 
Sage  ermine  o*er  the  glossy  piaid 
Cast  rev*rend  honour ;  on  his  heart, 
Wrought  by  the  curious  hand  of  Art, 
In  silver  wrought,  and  brighter  fiar 
Than  heav*nly  or  than  earthly  star. 
Shone  a  wkite^  rote,  the  emblem  dear 
Of  him  he  ever  must  revere ; 
Of  that  dread  lord,  who  with  his  host 
Of  faithful  native  rebels  lost, 
.  like  those  black  spirits  doom'd  to  Hell, 
At  once  from  powV  and  virtue  fell ; 
Around  his  clouded  brows  was  plac*d 
A  bonnet,  most  superbly  grac*d 
With  mighty  thistUi,  nor  forgot 
The  sacred  motto,  Touch  me  not. 

In  the  right  hand  a  sword  he  bore 
Harder  than  adamant,  and  more 
Fatal  than  winds,  which  from  the  mouth 
Of  the  rough  North  invade  the  South : 
The  reeking  blade  to  view  presents 
The  blood  of  helpless  innocents ; 
And  on  the  hilt,  as  meek  become 
As  lambs  before  the  shearers  dumb, 
With  downcast  eye,  and  solemn  show 
'Of  deep  unutterable  woe. 
Mourning  the  time  when  Freedom  reigD*d, 
Fast  to  a  rock  was  Justice  chained. 
In  his  left  hand,  in  wax  imprest. 
With  bells  and  gewgaws  idly  drest, 
An  image,  cast  in  baby  mould. 
He  held,  and  seemM  o*eijoy'd  to  hold. 
On  this  he  fix'd  his  eyes,  to  this 
Bowing  he  gave  the  loyal  kiss. 
And,  fbr  rebellion  fully  ripe, 
SeemM  to  desire  the  antitype. 
What  if  to  that  Pretender's  foes 
His  greatne^,  nay,  his  life  he  owes. 
Shall  common  obligations  bind. 
And  shake  his  constancy  of  mind  ? 
Scorning  such  weak  and  petty  chains, 
Faiihful  to  James  he  still  remains. 
Though  he  the  friend  of  George  appear: 
Dissimulation's  virtue  here. 

Jealous  and  mean,  he  with  a  frown 
Would  awe,  and  keep  all  merit  down. 
Nor  would  to  Tmth  and  Justice  bend. 
Unless  out-bullied  by  his  friend: 
Brave  with  the  coward,  with  the  brave 
He  is  himself  a  coward  slave ; 
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Aw'd  by  his  fears,  he  hai  no  liearl 

To  take  a  great  and  open  part  $ 

Mines  in  a  subtle  train  he  spriogSy 

And,  secret,  saps  the  ears  of  kings  i 

But  not  e*en  there  continues  firm 

XSainst  the  resistance  of  a  wonn: 

Bom  in  a  country,  where  ihg  mU 

Of  one  is  law  to  all,  he  still 

Retain*d  th'  mfection,  with  fall  aim 

To  sptead  it  wheresoe'er  he  came  ) 

Freedom  he  hated.  Law  defied. 

The  prostitute  of  Pow*r  and  Pride  t 

Law  he  with  ease  explains  away. 

And  leads  bewilder'd  Sense  astray  ; 

Much  to  the  credit  of  his  brain 

Puzzles  the  cause  he  can*t  maintain^ 

Proceeds  on  most  £smiliar  grounds. 

And,  where  he  can*t  convince,  coofonndi ; 

Talents  of  rarest  stamp  and  size. 

To  Nature  £slse,  he  misapplies,  • 

And  turns  to  poison  what  was  sent 

For  purposes  of  nourishment. 

Paleness,  not  such  as  on  his  wingt 
The  messenger  of  sickness  brings, 
But  such  as  takes  its  coward  rise 

From  conscious  baseness,  conscioai  Tioe, 
Overspread  his  cheeks ;  Disdain  and  iVidfs^ 
To  upstart  fbnrtnnes  ever  tied, 

Scowrd  on  his  brow ;  within  his  eye^ 

Insidious,  lurking  like  a  spy 
To  Caution  principled  by  Fear, 

Not  daring  open  to  appear. 

Lodged  covert  Mikhi^}  Puaon  hnng 

On  his  lip  quiv*ring ;  on  his  tongue 

Fraud  dwelt  at  large ;  within  his  breast 

All  that  makes  villain  found  a  nest, 

AH  that,  on  Heirs  completest  plan, 

£*er  join'd  to  damn  the  heart  oiF  man. 
Soon  as  the  car  reach'd  land,  he  rose. 

And  with  a  look  which  might  have  froze 

The  heart's  best  blood,  which  was  enough^ 

Had  hearts  been  made  of  sterner  stuflT 

In  cities  than  elsewhere,  Co  make 

The  very  stoutest  quail  and  quake^ 

He  cast  his  baleful  eyes  around. 

Fix'd  without  motion  to  the  ground. 

Fear  waiting  on  surprise,  all  stood. 

And  horrour  chill'd  their  curdled  blood  r 

No  more  they  thought  lApomp,  no  more 

(For  they  had  seen  his  face  before) 

Of  Law  they  thought ;  the  cause  forgot. 

Whether  it  was  or  gho^  or  plot. 

Which  drew  them  there.    They  all  stood  more 

Like  statues  than  they  were  before. 
What  could  be  done  ?  Could  art,  oouU  foice» 

Or  both,  direct  a  proper  course 

To  make  this  savage  monster  tame. 

Or  send  him  back  the  way  he  came  ? 

What  neither  art,  nor  force,  nor  both 

Could  do,  a  lord  of  foreign  growth, 

A  lord  to  that  base  wretch  allied 

In  country,  not  in  vice  and  pride, 

Effected :  from  the  so.lf-same  land, 

(Bad  news  for  our  blaspheming  band 

Of  scribblers,  but  deserving  note) 

The  poison  came,  and  antidote. 

AbashM  the  monster  hung  his  head  ; 

And  like  an  empty  vision  fled  ; 

His  train,  like  virgin  snows  whicH  run, 

Kiss'd  by  the  burning  l>awdy  Sun, 
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ck  itraiM,  dittoW*d  in  air ; 
from  absence  seemM  more  fair, 
ilin^,  freed  from  slaTisb  Awe ; 
Liberty,  and  Law, 
t  of  the  gaUing  chain, 
i  of  Pow'r,  retum'd  their  reign; 
ling  with  the  glorious  flame 
:  virtae,  Mansfield  came. 
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lid  in  form,  which  sceptics  must  agree, 
ey  are  toM  that  grace  was  said  by  me; 
ants  gone,  to  break  the  scurry  jest 
rood  landlord,  and  his  thread-bare  guest; 
Of**  gone  round,  my  lady  too  withdrawn, 
,  in  usual  taste,  began  to  yawn, 
Dg  backward  in  his  elbow-chair, 
insipid  kind  of  stupid  stare, 
liis  teeth,  twirling  bis  seals  aboot— 
lill,  you  have  a  poem  coming  out. 
ly  best  wishes ;  but  T  really  fear 
ise  in  general  is  too  severe; 
t  seems  her  interest  to  oppose, 
T  she  makes  one  friend,  makes  twenty  foes." 
ir  lordship's  fears  ar^  just,  I  feel  their  force, 
feel  it  as  a  thing  of  course. 
I  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
iie  vices  of  a  guilty  age, 
«t  setting  forward  ought  to  know, 
ry  rogue  he  meets  must  be  his  foe ; 
rude  breath  of  Satire  will  provoke 
bo  feel,  and  more  who  fear  the  stroke. 
1  the  partial  rage  of  selflsh  men 
hborn  Justice  wrench  the  righteous  pen, 
I  not  my  settled  course  pursue, 
my  foes  are  foes  to  Virtue  too  ? 
At  is  this  boasted  Virtue,  taught  in  schools, 
drawn  from  antiquated  rules? 
her  use  ?  Pnint  out  one  wholesome  end: 
bnrt  foes,  or  can  khe  make  a  friend  ? 
MD  long  fksts  fierce  appetites  arise, 
tame  Virtue  stifle  Nature's  cries  ? 
the  pittance  of  a  meal  afibrd, 
lee  welcome  to  one  great  man's  board  ? 
wthern  winds  the  rough  December  arm 
St  and  snow,  can  Virtue  keep  thee  warm  ? 
lou  dismiss  the  hard  unfeeling  dun 
y  saying,  thou  art  Virtue's  son  ? 
ise  binnd'ring  statesmen  sent  to  jail, 
nsfield  take  this  Virtue  for  thy  bail  ? 
t  not,  the  name  is  in  disgrace, 
nd  Temple  now  are  out  of  place, 
hen  this  meteor,  whose  delusive  ray 
alth  and  honour  leads  thee  far  astray, 
tue  means,  let  Reason  use  her  eyes, 
with  fools,  and  interest  with  the  wise. 
:  thou  be  great,  her  patronage  disclaim, 
ily  triumph  in  so  mean  a  name : 
pr  wreaths  thy  happy  brows  adorn, 
c  to  Virtue  pwerty  and  scorn, 
lence  be  thy  guide  ;  who  doth  not  know 
lorn  Pnid«Tice  can  with  Virtue  go  ? 
ixrcssful  try  thy  utmost  force, 
:ue  follows  as  a  thing  of  course, 
wh'i  knows  not  Ilircu?  stains  the  bed 
Lind  master  who  first  gave  him  bread, 


Scatters  the  seeds  of  discord  throngfa  the  land. 

Breaks  ev'ry  public,  ev'ry  private  band. 

Beholds  with  joy  a  trusting  friend  undone. 

Betrays  a  brother,  and  would  cheat  a  son : 

What  mortal  in  his  senses  can  endure 

Tl;e  name  of  Hirco,  for  the  wretch  is  poor ! 

**  Let  him  hang,  drown,  starve,  on  a  dunghill  rot^ 

By  all  detested  live,  and  die  forgot ; 

Let  him,  a  poor  return,  in  ev'ry  breath 

Feel  all  Death's  pains,  yet  be  whole  years  in  death,** 

Is  now  the  gen'ral  cry  we  all  pursue : 

Let  Fortune  change,  and  Prudence  changes  too ; 

Supple  and  pliant  a  new  system  feels. 

Throws  up  licr  cap,  and  spaniels  at  his  heels; 

"  Long  live  gfeat  Hirco,"  cries,  by  int'rvst  taught, 

«  And  let  h»  foes,  though  I  prove  one,  be  nought.** 

Ci  Peace  to  such  men,  if  such  men  can  have  peace. 
Let  their  possessions,  let  their  state  increase ; 
Let  their  base  services  in  courts  strike  root. 
And  in  the  season  bring  forth  golden  fruit ; 
I  envy  not :  let  those  who  have  the  will. 
And,  with  so  little  spirit,  so  much  skill, 
With  such  vile  instrumenti  their  fortunes  carve ; 
Rogues  may  grow  fat,  an  honest  man  dares  starve* 

L,  These  stale  conceits  thrown  off*,  let  us  advance 
For  once  to  real  life,  and  quit  romance. 
Starve  !  pretty  talking !  but  I  fsin  would  view 
That  man,  that  honest  man,  would  do  it  too. 
Hence  to  yon  mountain  which  outbraved  the  sky. 
And  dart  from  pole  to  pole  thy  strengthen'd  eye. 
Through  all  that  space  you  shall  not  view  one  man« 
Not  one,  who  dares  to  act  on  such  a  plan. 
Cowards  in  calms  will  say,  what  in  a  storm 
The  hrave  will  tremble  at,  and  not  perform. 
Thine  be  the  proof,  and,  spite  of  all  you've  said. 
You'd  give  your  honour  for  a  crust  of  bread. 

C.  What  proof  might  do,  what  hunger  might  eflSeett 
What  femish'd  Nature,  looking  with  neglect 
On  all  she  once  held  dear,  what  fear,  at  strife 
With  fainting  Virtue  for  the  means  of  life. 
Might  make  this  coward  flesh,  in  love  with  breath, 
ShuddVing  at  pain,  and  shrinking  back  from  death. 
In  treason  to  my  soul,  descend  to  bear. 
Trusting  to  Fate,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Oncf,  at  this  hour  those  wounds  afresh  I  feel. 
Which  nor  prosperity  nor  time  can  heal. 
Those  wounds,  which  Fate  severely  hath  decreed, 
Mention'd  or  thought  of,  must  for  ever  bleed. 
Those  wounds,  which  humbled  all  that  pride  of  man. 
Which  brings  such  mighty  aid  to  Virtue's  plan ; 
Once,  aw*d  by  Fortune's  most  oppressive  frown. 
By  legal  rapine  to  the  earth  bow'd  down. 
My  credit  at  last  gasp,  my  state  undone. 
Trembling  to  meet  the  shock  I  could  not  shun. 
Virtue  gave  ground,  and  black  despair  prevailed  ; 
Sinking  beneath  the  storm,  my  spirits  fail'd, 
Like  Peter's  faith ;  till  one,  a  friend  indeed. 
May  all  distress  find  such  in  time  of  need  ! 
One  kind  good  man,  in  act,  in  word,  in  thought. 
By  Virtue  guided,  and  hy  Wisdom  taught. 
Image  of  him  whom  Christians  should  adore, 
Stretch'd  forth  his  hand,and  brought  me  safe  to  shore. 

Since^  by  good  fortune  into  notice  rais'd, 
And  for  some  little  merit  largely  prais'd, 
Indulg'd  in  swerving  from  prudential  rules, 
Hated  by  rogues,  and  not  belov'd  by  fools, 
Plac'd  above  want,  shall  abject  thirst  of  wealth 
So  fiercely  war  'gainst  my  soui*i»  dearest  health. 
That,  as  a  horn,  I  should  base  shackles  crave. 
And,  bom  U>  freedom,  make  myself  a  slave; 
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That  I  should  in  the  train  of  those  appear. 
Whom  Honoar  cannot  love,  nor  Manhood  fear  ? 

That  I  no  longer  skulk  from  street  to  street. 
Afraid  lest  duns  assail,  and  bailiffis  meet ; 
That  I  from  place  to  place  this  carcass  bear. 
Walk  forth  at  large,  and  wander  free  as  air  ; 
That  I  no  longer  dread  the  awkward  friend. 
Whose  very  obligations  must  offend, 
Nor,  all  too  forward,  with  impatience  bum, 
At  suiTriug  favours  which  I  caiit  return ; 
That,  from  dependence  and  from  pride  secure, 
I  am  not  placM  so  high  to  scorn  the  poor, 
Nor  yet  so  low,  that  I  my  lord  shoyld  fear. 
Or  hesitate  to  give  him  sneer  for  sneer ; 
That,  whilst  sage  Prudence  my  pursuits  confirms, 
I  can  enjoy  the  world  on  equal  terms ; 
That,  kind  to  others,  to  myself  most  tnie. 
Feeling  no  want,  I  comfort  those  who  do. 
And  with  the  will  have  power  to  aid  distress : 
These,  and  what  other  blessings  I  possess, 
From  the  indulgence  of  the  public  rise  ; 
All  private  patronage  my  soul  defies. 
By  candour  more  inclined  to  save,  than  damn, 
A  generous  Public  made  me  what  I  am. 
All  that  T  have,  they  gave ;  just  Mem'ry  bears 
The  grateful  stamp,  and  what  I  am  is  theirs. 

l^  To  feign  a  red-hot  zeal  for  Freedom's  cause, 
To  mouth  aloud  for  liberties  and  laws. 
For  pubKc  good  to  bellow  all  abroad. 
Serves  well  the  purposes  of  private  fraud. 
Prudence  by  public  good  intends  her  own; 
If  you  mean  otherwise,  you  stand  alone. 
What  do  wc  mean  by  country  and  by  court  ? 
What  is  it  to  oppose,  what  to  support  ? 
Mere  words  of  course,  and  what  is  more  absurd 
Than  to  pay  homage  to  an  empty  word  ? 
Majors  and  minors  differ  but  in  name. 
Patriots  and  ministers  are  much  the  same  ; 
The  only  diirrcncc,  after  all  their  rout. 
Is,  that  the  one  is  in,  the  other  out* 

Explore  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind. 
In  the  soul's  honest  volume  read  mankind. 
And  own,  in  wise  and  simple,  great  and  small. 
The  same  grand  leading  principle  in  all. 
Whatever  we'  talk  of  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
Of  goodness  to  the  good,  of  public  ties 
Which  to  our  country  link,  of  private  bands 
Which  claim  most  dear  attention  at  our  hands, 
For  parent  and  for  child,  for  wife  and  friend, 
Our  first  great  mover,  and  our  last  great  end, 
Is  one,  and,  by  whatever  name  we  call 
The  ruling  tyrant,  Self,  ih  all  in  all. 
This,  which  unwilling  Faction  shall  admit. 
Guided  in  difPrent  waj's  a  Itute  and  Pitt, 
Made  tyrants  break,  made  kings  observe  the  law. 
And  gave  the  world  a  Stuart  and  Nassau. 

Hath  Nature  (strange  and  wild  conceit  of  pride) 
Distinguished  thcc  fmm  all  her  sons  beside  ? 
Doth  virtue  in  thy  bosom  brighter  glow, 
Or  from  a  spring  more  pure  doth  action  flow  ? 
Is  not  thy  soul  bound  with  those  very  chains 
Which  shackle  us ;  or  is  that  Self,  which  reigns 
OVr  kings  and  beggars,  which  in  all  we  sec 
Most  strong  and  sov'rcign,  only  we.ik  in  thee? 
Fond  man,  believe  it  nut ;  experience  tells 
neis  nut  thy  virtue,  but  thy  pride  rebels. 
Think  (and  for  once  lay  by  thy  lawless  pen) 
Think,  and  confess  thyself  like  other  men ; 
I'hiuk  but  one  hour,  and,  to  thy  conscience  led 
By  Reason's  hand,  bow  down  and  hang  thy  head;  * 


Think  on  thy  private  liie^  recal  thy  yonth. 
View  thyself  now,  and  own  with  strictest  truth, 
That  Self  hath  drawn  thee  from  foir  Virtue's  way 
Further  than  Folly  would  have  dar*d  to  stray. 
And  that  the  talents  liberal  Nature  gave 
To  make  thee  free,  have  made  thee  more  a  slave. 

Quit  then,  in  prudence  quit,  that  idle  traia 
Of  toys,  which  have  so  long  abus'd  thy  brain, 
And  captive  led  thy  pow*rs;  with  boundless  will 
Lot  Self  maintain  her  state  and  empire  still. 
But  let  her,  with  more  worthy  objects  caught. 
Strain  all  the  faculties  and  force  of  thought 
To  things  of  higher  daring ;  let  her  range 
Through  better  pastures,  and  learn  how  to  change; 
Let  her,  no  longer  to  weak  Faction  tied. 
Wisely  revolt,  and  join  our  stronger  side. 

C.  Ah !  what,  my  lord,  hath  private  Ufe  to.  do 
With  things  of  public  nature?  Why  to  view 
Would  you  thus  cruelly  those  scenes  unfold. 
Which,  without  pain  and  horroor  to  behold. 
Must  speak  me  something  more  or  leas  than  man; 
Which  friends  may  pardon,  but  I  never  can  ? 
I/)ok  back !  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair. 
Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 
*Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 
Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurl*d, 
Wliich  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  ooDtrol, 
Or  shake  one  scttletl  purpose  of  my  soul. 
Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 
If  all,  if  all,  alas!  were  well  at  home. 
No— 'tis  the  tale  which  angry  Conscience  tells, 
When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horrour  swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt;     when  stem,  but 

true, 
Siie  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review ; 
And,  like  the  dread  hand-writing  on  the  wall. 
Bids  late  Remorse  awake  at  Reason's  call  ; 
Arm'd  at  all  points  bids  scorpion  Vengeance  paai^ 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  Reflection's  glass; 
llie  mind,  which,  starting,  heaves  the    heartfeh 

groan, 
And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 

Enough  of  this — let  private  sorrows  rest- 
As  to  the  public  I  dare  stand  the  test; 
Dare  proudly  boast,  I  feel  no  wish  above 
The  good  of  England,  and  my  country's  love. 
Stranger  to  party-rage,  by  Reason's  voice, 
Unerring  guide,  directed  in  my  choice. 
Not  all  the  tyrant  pow'rs  of  Earth  combined. 
No,  nor  of  Hell,  shall  make  me  change  my  mind. 
Wtk2X !  herd  with  men  my  honest  soul  disdains, 
Men  who,  with  servile  zeal,  are  forging  chains 
For  Freedom's  neck,  and  lend  a  helping  hand, 
To  spread  destruction  o'er  my  native  land. 
What !  shall  I  not,  e'en  to  my  latest  breath. 
In  the  full  face  of  danger  and  of  death, 
Flxert  that  little  strength  which  Nature  gave. 
And  boldly  stem,  or  perish  in  the  #ave  ? 

L.  When  I  look  backward  for  some  fifty  yearly 
And  see  protesting  patriots  turn  to  peer^ ; 
Hear  men,  most  loose,  for  decency  declaim. 
And  talk  of  character  without  a  name ; 
Sec  infidels  assert  the  cause  of  God, 
And  meek  divines  wield  Persecution's  rod ; 
See  men  transform'd  to  brutes,  and  brutes  to  men. 
See  Whitehead '  take  a  place,  Ralph  '  change  his 
pen, 

I  Paul  Whitehead. 

'  James  Ralph.   See  lord  Mclcombe's  Diary. 
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zed,  and  deem  the  men  m  sport, 
t  ministen,  and  cune  a  court. 
:hty  as  thou  art,  and  proud  in  rfajrme, 
preferment,  offerM  at  a  time 
ae  sleeps,  some  sacrifice  to  pride, 
hr  victim,  move  to  change  thy  side, 
these  eyes  behold,  to  h^th  restored, 
hudence  bids,  bold  Satire's  swurd, 
r  present  friends,  and  praising  those, 
r  thy  frenzy  holds  thy  greatest  foes. 
I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ? ) 
RThitehcad,  and  baptized  a  Paul ; 
Migh  to  hi^  service  deeply  tied 
oaths,  and  now  by  will  cllied) 
leign*d  zeal  an  injur'd  God  defend, 
s  name  for  some  base  private  end ; 
&t  thought  bids  double  horrours  roll 
ck  spirits,  aod  unmans  my  soul) 
irtne  which  I  held  most  dear, 
mst  hold :  may  I,  through  abject  fear, 
'  friend ;  may  to  succeeding  times, 
n  plates  of  adamant,  my  crimes 
ing  forth,  whilst  mark'u  with  envious  blot, 
act  of  virtue  is  forgot; 
e  evils  which,  to  stamp  men  curs'd, 
in  store  for  vengeance,  may  the  worst 
ly  bead,  and  in  my  day  of  woe, 
iie  cup  of  bitterness  oVrflow, 
icomM  by  ev'r>*  man  of  worth, 
ke  Cain,  a  vagabond  on  Earth, 
loiit  a  Hell  in  my  own  mind, 
cotland  for  my  life  confin'd, 
e  among  the  many  known, 
ilbume  fled,  and  Calcraft  hlush'd  to  own. 
oiLreficct  what  men  you  make  your  foes  ? 
and  tliat*s  the  reason  I  oppose. 
lave  made,  whom  Envy  must  commend, 
e  foe,  whom  I  would  wish  a  friend, 
a  thousand  Butcs  and  Hollands  bawl, 
s  hath  made  a  large  amends  for  all. 
the  title,  whether  handed  down 
to  age,  or  flowing  from  the  crown 
streams  on  recent  men,  who  came 
s  nnknown,  and  sires  without  a  name; 
e  star^  which  our  great  Edwanl  gave 
iie  virtuous,  and  reward  the  brave, 
tbout,  whilst  a  base  heart  within 
>  the  core  with  filth  and  sin ; 
e  tinael  grandeur,  taught  to  wait, 
*s  call,  to  mark  a  fool  of  state 
of  lesser  note,  that  soul  can  awe 
de  is  reason,  whose  defence  is  law. 
MMe  (a  thmg  scarce  possible  in  art, 
y  coe  to  play  a  common  part ;) 
ly  writings  so  well  fencM  in  law, 
»  '  eannot  find,  nor  make  a  flaw, 
not  heard,  that*mongst  our  ancient  tribes, 
varpt,  or  lulPd  asleep  by  bribes, 
ing  at  the  ruffian  hand  of  Force, 
suspended  stood,  or  changed  its  course  ? 
SBor'd,  that,  for  destniction  ripe, 
'st  not  smart  beneath  the  self-same  gripe  ? 
Ikm  hast  thou,  frantic  in  thy  rhymes, 
tiy  freedom  to  secure? 

C.  The  times. 

law,  a  system  great  and  good, 
I  penn'd,  and  bought  by  noblest  blood, 

Letcher  Norton^  attomcy-generaL 


My  faith  relies :  by  wicked  men  and  vain. 

Law,  once  abus*d,  may  be  abus*d  again. 

No,  on  our  great  I^w-giver  I  dspend. 

Who  knows  and  guides  her  to  her  proper  end ; 

Whose  royalty  of  nature  blazes  out 

So  fierce,  'twere  sin  to  entertain  a  doubt — 

Did  tyrant  Stuarts  now  the  laws  dispense, 

(Blest  be  the  hour  and  hand  which  sent  them 

Iience) 
For  something,  or  fur  nothing,  for  a  word. 
Or  thought,  I  might  be  doom'd  to  death,  unheard. 
Life  we  might  ail  resign  to  lawless  powV, 
Nor  think  it  worth  the  purcha!>e  of  an  hour; 
But  Envy  ne'er  shall  fix  so  foul  a  stain  ' 

On  the  fair  annals  of  a  Brunswick's  reign. 

If,  slave  to  party,  to  revenge,  or  pride, 
1%  by  frail  human  enrour  drawn  aside, 
I  break  the  law,  strict  rigour  let  her  wear ; 
Tis  her's  to  punish,  and  'tis  mine  to  bear; 
Nor  by  the  voice  of  Justice  doom'd  to  death. 
Would  I  ask  mercy  with  my  latest  breath. 
But,  anxious  only  for  my  country's  good, 
In  which  my  king's,  of  course,  is  understood  ; 
Form'd  on  a  plan  with  some  few  patriot  friends. 
Whilst  by  just  means  I  aim  at  noblest  ends. 
My  spirits  cannot  sink ;  though  from  the  tomb 
Stem  Jeffries  should  be  placVl  in  Maa«ficld's  room; 
Though  he  should  bring,  his  base  designs  to  aid. 
Some  black  attorneift  for  his  purpose  made. 
And  shove,  whilst  Decency  and  Law  retreat. 
The  modest  Norton  from  his  maiden  seat ; 
Though  both,  in  all  confed'rates,  should  agree. 
In  damned  league,  to  torture  law  and  me. 
Whilst  George  is  king,  I  cannot  fear  endure; 
^ot  to  be  guilty,  is  to  be  secure. 

But  when,  in  after-times,  (be  far  removed 
That  day)  our  monarch,  glorious  and  belov'd. 
Sleeps  with  his  fathers,  should  imperious  Fatr, 
In  vengeance,  with  fresh  Stuarts  curse  our  state  ; 
Should  they,  o'erleaping  ev'ry  fence  of  law, 
Butcher  the  brave  to  keep  tame  fools  in  awe ; 
Should  they,  by  brutal  and  oppressive  force. 
Divert  sweet  Justice  from  her  even  course ; 
Should  they,  of  ev'ry  other  means  bereft. 
Make  my  right-hand  a  witness  'gainst  my  left; 
Should  they,  abroad  by  Inquisitions  taught. 
Search  out  my  soul,  and  damn  me  for  a  thought ; 
Still  would  I  keep  my  course,  still  speak,  still 

write. 
Till  Death  had  plung'd  me  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Thou  (jod  of  Truth,  thou  great,  all-searching  eye. 
To  whom  our  thoughts,  our  spirits  open  lie, 
Grant  me  thy  strength,  and  in  that  needful  hour, 
(Should  it  e'er  come)  when  Law  submits  to  Pow'r, 
With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  steel, 
BraveJy  to  suflTer,  though  I  deeply  feel. 

Let  me,  as  hitherto,  still  draw  my  breath. 
In  love  with  life,  but  not  in  fear  of  death  ; 
And,  if  Oppression  brings  me  to  the  grave. 
And  marks  me  dead,  she  ne'er  shall  mark  a  slavtv 
Let  no  unworthy  marks  of  grief  be  heard. 
No  wild  laments,  not  one  unseemly  word ; 
Let  sober  triumphs  wait  upon  my  bier, 
I  won't  forgive  that  friend  who  drops  one  tear.. 
Whether  he's  ravish'd  in  life's  early  morn. 
Or,  in  old  age,  drops  like  an  ear  of  corn. 
Full  ripe  he  falls,  on  Nature's  noblest  plan. 
Who  lives  to  Reason,  and  who  dies  a  Maju. 
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Acctms^D  the  man,  whom  Fate  ordains  in  spite. 
And  cruel  parents  teach,  to  read  and  write ! 
What  need  of  letten?  Wherefore  should  we  spell  ? 
Why  write  otir  names  ?  A  mark  will  do  as  welL 

Much  are  the  precious  hours  of  youth  misspent. 
In  climbing  Learning's  rugged  steep  ascejit; 
When  to  the  top  the  bold  advent'rer's  got, 
He  reigns,  vain  monarch,  o'er  a  barren  spot. 
Whilst  in  the  vale  of  Ignorance  below, 
Folly  and  Vice  to  rank  luxuriance  grow ; 
Honours  and  wealth  pour  in  on  cr'ry  side^ 
And  proud  Preferment  rolb  her  golden  tide. 

O^er  crabbed  authors  life's  gay  prime  to  waste. 
To  cramp  wild  genius  in  the  chains  of  taste. 
To  bear  the  slavish  drudgery  of  schools, 
And  tumely  stoop  to  ev*ry  pedant's  rules. 
For  seven  long  years  debarred  of  lib'ral  ease, 
To  plod  in  college  trammels  to  degreetf 
Beneath  the  weight  of  solemn  toys  to  groan. 
Sleep  over  books,  and  leave  mankind  unknown ; 
To  praise  each  senior  blockhead^s  thread-bare  tale. 
And  laugh  till  reason  blush,  and  spirits  fail. 
Manhood  with  vile  submission  to  disgrace. 
And  cap  the  fool,  whose  merit  is  his  place ; 
Vice-chancellors,  whose  knowledge  is  but  small. 
And  chancellors,  who  nothing  know  at  all : 
IlUbrook'd  the  geo'rous  spirit  in  those  days 
When  learning  was  the  certain  road  to  praise, 
When  nobles,  with  a  love  of  science  blest, 
Approv'd  in  others  what  themselves  possess'd. 

But  note,  when  Dullness  rears  aloft  her  throne. 
When  lordly  vassals  her  wide  empire  own. 
When  Wit,  seduc'd  by  Envy,  starts  aside. 
And  basely  leagues  with  Ignorance  and  Pride, 
What  now  should  tempt  us,  by  false  hopes  misled, 
Leaming*8  unfashionable  paths  to  tread ; 
To  bear  those  labours,  which  our  fathers  bore, 
That  crown  withheld,  which  they  in  triumph  wore } 

When  with  much  pains  this  boasted  learning's  got, 
Tis  an  affront  to  those  who  have  it  not. 
In  some  it  causes  hate,  in  others  fear. 
Instructs  our  foes  to  rail,  our  friends  to  sneer* 
With  prudent  haste  the  worldly-minded  fool 
Forgets  the  little  which  be  leam'd  at  school ; 
The  elder  brother,  to  vast  fortunes  bom, 
Looks  on  ail  science  with  an  pye  of  scorn  ; 
Dependent  brethren  the  same  features  wear. 
And  yountrer  sons  are  stupid  as  the  heir. 
In  senate)-',  at  the  bar,  in  church  and  state. 
Genius  is  viie,  and  learning  out  of  date. 
Is  this — O  death  to  think  !  is  this  the  land 
"Where  Merit  and  Reward  went  hand  in  hand, 
WTiere  hrroes,  parent-like,  the  poet  view'd. 
By  wlioni  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renew'd ; 
Where  poets,  true  to  honour,  tun'd  their  lays, 
And  by  their  patrons  sanctify'd  their  praise  ? 
Is  this  the  land,  where,  on  our  Spenser's  tongue, 
Knamour'd  of  his  voice,  description  hung; 
Where  .lotison  riirid  gravity  beijuil'd, 
"WHiilst  Keason  through  her  critic  fences  smiKd ; 
Where  Nature  listening  stood,  whilst  Shaks|)eare 

play'd. 
And  wondcr'd  at  the  work  herself  had  made  ? 
Is  this  the  land,  uhore,  tniiidful  of  her  charjrc 
And  office  hirh,  fair  Free<loni  walkM  at  large ; 
Whore,  lindin'^  in  our  laws  a  sun?  defence, 
^e  mock'd  at  all  re^itraints,  but  tbuse  of  sense ; 


Where  Health  and  Itmioar  trooping  by  her  mle^  ' 

She  spread  her  sacred  empire  for  and  wide  $ 

Pointed  the  way  aflSiction  to  beguile. 

And  bade  the  foce  of  Sorrow  wear  a  smile ; 

Bade  those,  who  dare  obey  the  gen'rous  cnll^ 

Enjoy  her  blessings,  which  God  meant  for  all  ^ 

Is  this  the  land,  where  in  some  tyrant's  reign^ 

When  a  voeak,  tokked,  nunutetml  train. 

The  toob  of  pow'r,  the  slaves  of  uit'rest,  plann'd 

Their  country's  rain,  and  with  bribes  vnmann'd 

Those  wretches,  who,  ordain*d  in  Fveedom's  causey 

Gave  up  their  liberties,  and  sold  our  laws ; 

W^en  Pow*r  was  taught  by  Meanness  where  to  gOk 

Nor  dar'd  to  love  the  virtue  of  m  foe| 

When,  like  m  lep'rons  plagne,  ftom  tlM  loul  head 

To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Cbmipiion  spread, 

Ker  iron  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd. 

And  Virtue,  from  her  bruocl  base -shaken,  fpar'd 

The  scourge  of  Vice ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 

Poor  Freedom  bow'd  the  neek  to  Slav'ry's  chain;. 

Is  this  the  land,  where  in  those  worst  of  times. 

The  hardy  poet  rais'd  his  honest  rhymes 

To  dh»d  rebuke,  and  bade  centralment  speak 

In  guilty  blushes  on  the  villain's  chock. 

Bade  Pow'r  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rogjies  in  awe, 

And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear'd  not  law  ^ 

How  do  I  laugh,  when  men  of  narrow  seals, 
Whom  folly  guides,  and  pr^idice  controlt; 
Who,  one  dull  drowsy  track  of  bnsiness  trod. 
Worship  their  Mammon,  and  neglect  their  God  } 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rales. 
Dote  from  the  birth,  and  ore  by  system  fools; 
Who,  form'd  to  dullness  flrmn  their  very  yoatb» 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  gospel  truth. 
Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  foith  in  news : 
How  do  I  laugh,  wh«»  creatures,  foi-m'd  like  theses 
Whom  Ker  son  scoma,  and  I  should  blush  to  plfas«k 
Rail  at  ull  liVral  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime. 
And  hold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in  rhyme  ? 

How  do  I  laugh,  vAon  Publius,  hoary  grown 
In  zeal  ior  Scotland's  welfore,  and  his  own. 
By  slow  degrees,  and  course  of  ofFxe,  drawn 
In  mood  and  figure  at  the  helm  to  yawn^ 
Too  mean  (the  worst  of  curses  Heav'n  can  send) 
To  have  a  foe,  too  proud  to  have  a  firiend. 
Erring  by  form,  which  blockheads  sacred  bold. 
Ne'er  making  new  foults,  and  ne'er  mending  oM^ 
Rebukes  my  spirit,  bids  the  daring  Muse 
Subjects  more  equal  to  her  weakness  choose; 
Bids  her  frequent  the  haunts  of  humble  swains. 
Nor  dare  to  traffic  in  ambitious  stra'ms; 
Bids  her,  indulgmg  the  poetic  whim 
In  quaint-wrought  ode,  or  sonnet  pertly  trim, 
Along  the  church-way  path  complain  with  Gray* 
Or  dance  with  Mason  on  the  first  of  May  ? 
"  All  sacred  is  the  name  and  pow'r  of  kings. 
All  states  and  statesmen  are  those  mighty  thingi 
Which,  liowsoe'er  they  out  of  course  may  roll. 
Were  never  made  for  poets  to  control." 

Peace,  peace,  thou  dotani,  nor  thus  vilely  d«l» 
Of  sacred  nnmbers,  and  their  pow'r  blaspheme; 
I  tell  thee,  wretch,  search  all  creation  round, 
In  Earth,  in  Heav'n,  no  subject  ran  be  found 
(Our  God  alone  fxcopt)  above  whose  weight 
The  poet  cannot  rise,  and  hold  his  state. 
The  blesseil  sainLs  above  in  numbers  sp<'ak 
The  praise  of  (3o<l,  though  there  all  praise  is  weskj 
In  numbers  here  l>elow  the  bard  shall  t<  acU 
Virtue  to  soar  beyond  tlie  villain's  reach  ; 
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*  fab  UbVbg  laogf,  ttnin  bb  boane  tlmwt, 

i  his  Toice  beyond  tbe  trnmpet't  note, 

D  ifllicted  coantry,  awM  by  men 

i  ininciples,  demand  bis  pen ; 

grcmt,  m  glorious  point  of  vieWy 

I  EngUsh  poet  to  pursue, 

sd  to  pursue,  thougb,  in  fetnni, 

ags  by  the  common  hangman  bom. 

0  I  laugh,  when  men,  by  fortune  plac'd 
eir  betters,  and  by  rank  disgracM, 

nd  tbeir  pride  on  titles  which  the}'  stain, 

in  themselves,  are  of  their  iatiierB  vain ; 

lid  a  bill  of  privilege  prefer, 

t  a  poet  like  a  creditor, 

rDos  ardour  of  the  Muse  condemn, 

e  tbe  storm  they  know  must  break  on  them. 

shall  a  reptile  bard,  a  wretch  unknown, 

one  badge  of  merit,  but  his  own, 

bles  lash,  and  lords,  like  common  men, 

om  the  vengeance  of  a  scribbler^s  pen  ?" 

8  in  this  name  of  lord,  that  I  should  fear 

their  vices  to  the  public  ear  ? 

t  tlie  honest  blood  of  bumble  swains 

1  the  tide  which  swells  a  monarch's  veins  ? 
A,  who  wealth  and  titles  can  bestow, 
nake  virtues  in  succession  flow. 

;  tlion,  proud  man,  be  safely  plac'd  above 

lure  of  tbe  Muse,  deserve  her  love, 

ly  birth  demands,  as  nobles  ought; 

:k,  and  by  thy  worthy  father  taught, 

n*d  those  honours,  thou  wert  bom  to  wear, 

is  steps,  and  be  his  virtues'  heir. 

egardless  of  the  road  to  fame, 

t  aside,  and  tread  the  paths  of  shame; 

iiy  life,  that  should  thy  sire  arise, 

it  of  such  a  son  would  blast  his  eyes, 

nake  him  cone  the  hour  which  gave  thee 

•irth, 

Irive  hiB,  shndd'ring,  from  the  face  of  Earth 

are,  with  shane  and  sorrow,  'mongst  the 

lead 

ss  night  to  bide  his  rev*rend  head ; 

thy  Ufe,  though  kings  had  made  thee  more 

er  king  a  scoundrel  made  before; 

aiknr  thy  pride  a  deeper  spring, 

God  in  vengeance  had  made  thee  a  king, 

m  ViTtue*s  wing  her  daring  flight, 

■e  should  drag  thee  trembling  to  tbe  light. 

If  foal  wounds,  and  lay  thy  bosom  bare 

Jttn  question  ef  the  searching  air. 

with  what  pride  I  see  tbe  titled  slave, 
aria  beneath  the  stroke  which  Satire  gave, 
at  ease,  and,  with  dishonest  art, 
to  bide  tbe  feelings  of  his  heart ! 
1  laugh,  when  with  affected  air, 
able  throu^  despite  to  keep  bis  chair, 
m  has  trembling  lip  pale  anger  speaks, 
ebafd  bkiod  flies  mountmg  to  his  cheeks) 
( of  conscience,  which  good  men  secures 
I  those  evU  moments  guilt  endures, 
ms  to  laugh  at  those,  who  pay  regmrd 
rild  ravings  of  a  frantic  bard. 
,  whilst  envy  and  ill-humour  sway 
d  of  man,  must  always  make  her  way  ; 

boaom,  with  discretion  fraught, 
r  malice  worth  a  single  thought. 
i  have  not  the  will,  nor  fools  the  pow'r 
her  headstrong  course* ;  within  the  hour, 
liftrBHf,  she  dies ;  opptising  strife 
tr  frosh  vigour,  and  prolonp  her  life. 


All  things  her  prey,  and  evVy  man  her  ainifl 

I  can  no  patent  for  exemption  claim, 

Nor  would  I  wish  to  stop  that  harmless  dart 

Which  plays  around,  but  cannot  wound  my  heart; 

Though  pointed  at  m3rself,  be  Satire  free ; 

To  her  *tis  pleasure,  and  no  pain  to  me." 

Dissembling  wretch  !  hence  to  the  stoic  school, 
And  there  amongst  thy  brethren  play  the  ibol ; 
There,  unrcbuk*d,  these  wild,  vain  doctrines  preach  } 
lives  there  a  man,  whom  Satire  cannot  reach  ? 
L:ves  there  a  man,  who  calmly  can  stand  by. 
And  see  his  conscience  ripp*d  with  steady  eye  ? 
When  Satire  flies  abroad  on  Falsehood's  wing. 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting; 
But,  when  to  Truth  allied,  the  wound  ^e  ghrea 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 
When  in  the  tomb  thy  pampered  flesh  shall  rot^ 
And  e*en  by  friends  thy  memVy  be  forgot. 
Still  shalt  thou  live,  recorded  for  thy  crimes. 
Live  in  her  page,  and  stink  to  afier-times. 

Hast  thou  no  feeling  yet  ?  Come  throw  off  prid«t 
And  own  those  passions  which  thou  shalt  not  hideb 

S ,  who  f^m  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

Made  human  nature  a  reproach  on  Earth ; 
Who  never  dar'd,  nor  wish*d  behind  to  stay. 
When  Folly,  Vice,  and  Meanness  led  the  way. 
Would  blush,  should  he  be  told,  by  Truth  and  Wit, 
Those  actions  which  he  blush*d  not  to  commit; 
Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fisme, 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at  shame. 

But  whither  runs  my  zeal,  whose  rapid  force. 
Turning  the  brain,  bears  Reason  from  her  course ( 
Carries  me  back  to  times,  when  poets,  b1ess*d 
With  courage,  grac*d  the  science  they  profess*d; 
When  they,  in  honour  rooted,  firmly  stood 
The  bad  to  punish,  and  rewand  the  good  ; 
When,  to  a  flame  by  public  virtue  wrought. 
The  foes  of  freedom  they  to  justice  brought. 
And  dar*d  expose  those  slaves  who  dar'd  suppoit 
A  tyrant  plan,  and  call'd  themselves  a  court^ 
Ah  !  what  are  poets  now  ?  As  slavish  those 
Who  deal  in  verse,  as  those  who  deal  in  prose. 
Is  there  an  author,  search  the  kingdom  round. 
In  whom  true  worth  and  real  spirit's  foand  ? 
The  slaves  of  booksellers,  or  (doom'd  by  Fate 
To  baser  chains)  vile  pensioners  of  state ; 
S«>me,  dead  to  shame,  and  of  those  shackles  prond 
Which  Honour  scorns,  for  slav'ry  roar  aloud; 
Others  half-palsied  only,  mutes  become. 
And  what  makes  Suiol  let  write,  makes  Johnson  dumb* 

Why  turns  yon  villain  pale  ?  Why  bends  his  eye 
Inward,  abash'd,  when  Murphy  passes  by  ? 
Dost  thou  sage  Murphy  for  a  blockhead  take. 
Who  wages  war  with  Vice  for  Virtue's  sake  } 
No,  no^like  other  voorldlingt,  you  will  find 
He  shifts  his  sails,  and  catches  ev'ry  wind. 
His  soul  tlie  shock  of  interest  can't  endure  t 
Give  him  a  pension  then,  and  sin  secure. 

With  laureird  wreaths  the  flatt'rer's  brows  adorn. 
Bid  Virtue  crouch,  bid  Vice  exalt  her  bom. 
Bid  cowards  thrive,  put  Honesty  to  flight. 
Murphy  shall  prove,  or  try  to  prove  it  right. 
Try,  thou  state-juggler,  ev'ry  paltry  art, 
Ransack  the  inmost  closet  of  my  heart. 
Swear  thou'rt  my  friend ;  by  that  base  oath  make  way 
Into  my  breast,  and  flatter  to  betray : 
Or,  if  those  tricks  are  vain,  if  wholesome  doubt 
Dett'cts  the  fraud,  and  points  the  villain  out^ 
Bribe  tbos>e  who  daily  at  my  board  are  fedi^ 
\ad  make  them  take  my  life  who  eat  my  bread | 
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On  authors  for  defence,  for  praise  depend; 
Pay  him  but  well,  and  Murphy  is  thy  friend. 
He,  he  shall  ready  stand  with  venal  rhymes. 
To  varnish  guilt,  and  consecrate  thy  crimes; 
To  make  Corruption  in  false  colours  shine, 
And  damn  his  own  good  name,  to  rescue  thine. 
But  if  thy  niggard  hands  their  gifts  withhold, 
And  Vice  no  longer  rains  down  showers  of  gold, 
Expect  no  mercy;  facts,  well-grounded,  teach, 
Murphy,  if  not  rewarded,  will  impeach. 
What  though  each  man  of  nice  and  justcr  thought. 
Shunning  his  steps,  decrees,  by  Hononr  taught. 
He  nc*er  can  be  a  friend,  who  stoops  so  low 
To  be  the  base  betrayer  of  a  foe ; 
What  though,  with  thine  together  link'd,  hb  name 
Must  be  with  thine  transmitted  down  to  shame, 
To  ev'ry  manly  feeling  callous  grown. 
Rather  than  not  blast  thine,  he  Ml  blast  his  own. 
To  op^  the  fountain  whence  sedition  springs. 
To  slander  government,  and  libel  kings. 
With  Freedom's  name  to  scn-e  a  present  hour. 
Though  bom  and  bred  to  arbitrary  pow'r. 
To  talk  of  William  with  insidious  art. 
Whilst  a  vile  Stuart's  lurking  in  his  heart, 
And,  whilst  mean  Envy  rears  her  loathsome  head, 
Flatt*ring  the  living,  to  abuse  the  dead. 
Where  is  Shebbrarc  ?  O,  let  not  foul  reproach. 
Travelling  thither  in  a  city  coach, 
The  pill'ry  dare  to  name ;  the  whole  intent 
Of  that  parade  was  fame,  not  punishment. 
And  that  old  staunch  Whig,  I^oardmore,  standing  by. 
Can  in  full  court  give  that  report  the  lie. 
With  rude  unnat'ral  jargon  to  support. 
Half  Scotchf  half  Englitky  a  declining  court ; 
To  make  most  glaring  contraries  unite. 
And  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  black  is  white ; 
To  make  firm  Honour  tamely  league  with  Shame, 
Make  Vice  and  Virtue  differ  but  in  name ; 
To  prove  that  chains  and  freedom  are  but  one, 
That  to  be  savM  must  mean  to  be  undone. 
Is  there  not  Guthrie  ?  Who,  like  him,  can  call 
All  opposites  to  proof,  and  conquer  all  ? 
He  calls  forth  living  waters  from  the  rock ; 
He  calls  forth  children  from  the  barren  stock ; 
He,  far  beyond  the  springs  of  Nature  led. 
Makes  women  bring  forth  after  they  are  dead ; 
He,  on  a  curious,  new,  and  happy  plan, 
In  wedlock's  sacred  bands  joins  man  to  man ; 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  most  strange,  but  true. 
By  some  rare  magic,  makes  them  fruitful  too. 
Whilst  from  their  loins,  in  the  due  course  of  years. 
Flows  the  rich  blood  of  Guthrie's  English  peers. 

Dost  thou  contrive  some  blacker  dee<]  of  shame, 
Something  which  Nature  shudders  but  to  name. 
Something  which  makes  the  soul  of  man  retreat. 
And  the  life-blood  run  backward  to  her  seat  ? 
Host  thou  contrive  for  some  ba»e  private  end. 
Some  selfish  view,  to  hang  a  trusting  friend. 
To  lure  him  on,  e'en  to  his  i>arting  breath. 
And  promise  life,  to  work  him  surer  death  ? 
Grown  old  in  villainy,  and  dead  to  graoe. 
Hell  in  his  heart,  pnd  Tyburn  in  his  face; 
Behold,  a  parson  at  thy  elbow  stands, 
LowVing  damnation,  and  with  o\\qv\  hands 
Ripe  to  betray  his  Saviour  for  reward  ; 
7'he  atheist  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord. 

Bred  to  the  chun*h,  and  for  the  gown  decreed, 
F.re  it  was  known  that  I  should  Icani  to  read  ; 
Though  that  was  nothing:,  for  my  friends,  who  knew 
What  mighty  Dullness  of  itself  could  do. 


Never  design'd  me  for  a  working  priest. 
But  bop'd,  I  should  have  been  m  dean  at  least; 
CondemnM  (like  many  more,  and  worthier  men. 
To  whom  I  pledge  the  service  of  my  pen), 
Condemn'd  (whilst  proud  and  pamper'd  sonsof  Uwn, 
CranunM  to  the  throat,  in  lazy  plenty  yawn) 
In  pomp  of  reverend  beggarij  to  appear, 
To  pray,  and  starve  on  forty  pounds  a  year; 
My  friends,  who  never  felt  the  galling  load. 
Lament  that  I  forsook  the  packhorse  road. 
Whilst  Virtue  to  my  conduct  witness  bears. 
In  throwing  off  that  gown,  which  Francis  wean. 
What  creature's  that,  so  very  pert  and  prim; 
So  very  full  of  foppery  and  whim; 
So  gentle,  yet  so  brisk  ;  so  wondrous  sweet, 
So  fit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet. 
Who  looks,  as  he  the  Lord's  rich  vineyard  trod, 
And  by  his  garb  appears  a  man  of  God  ? 
Trust  not  to  looks,  nor  credit  outward  show ; 
The  \'illnin  lurks  beneath  the  cassocfd  beau ; 
That's  an  informer ;  what  avails  the  name  ? 
Suffice  it  that  the  wretch  firom  Sodom  came. 

His  tongue  is  deadly — firom  his  presence  run, 
Unless  thy  rage  would  wish  to  be  undone. 
No  ties  can  hold  him,  no  affection  bind. 
And  fear  alone  restrains  his  coward  mind ; 
Free  him  from  that,  no  monster  is  so  fell. 
Nor  is  so  sure  a  blood-hound  found  in  Hell. 
Hi3  silken  smiles,  his  hypocritic  air. 
His  meek  demeanour,  plausible  and  fair. 
Are  only  worn  to  pave  Fraud's  easier  way. 
And  make  gull'd  Virtue  fall  a  surer  prey. 
Attend  his  church — his  plan  of  doctrine  view— 
The  preacher  is  a  Christian,  dull,  but  true; 
But  when  the  hallow'd  hour  of  preaching's  o'er, 
That  plan  of  doctrine's  never  thought  of  more; 
Christ  is  laid  bv  ncfflectcd  on  the  shelf, 
And  the  vile  priest  is  gospel  to  himself.' 

By  Cleland  tutor'd,  and  with  Blacow  bred, 
(Blacow,  whom  by  a  brave  resentment  led, » 
Oxford,  if  Oxford  had  not  sunk  in  fame. 
Ere  this,  had  damn'd  to  everlasting  shame) 
Their  steps  he  follows,  and  their  crimes  partakes, 
To  virtue  lost,  to  vice  alone  he  wakes. 
Most  lusciously  declaims  'gainst  luscious  tliemei^ 
And,  whilst  he  rails  at  blasphemy,  blasphemes. 

Arc  these  the  arts,  which  policy  supplies  ? 
Are  these  the  steps  by  which  grave  churchmen  rise ^ 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n  ;  or  should  it  turn  out  so. 
Let  me  and  mine  continue  mean  and  low. 
Such  be  their  arts,  whom  interest  controls ; 
Kidgell  and  I  have  free  and  honest  souls. 
We  scorn  preferment  which  is  gain'd  by  sin. 
And  will,  though  poor  without,  have  peace  withiOi 
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Thc  clock  struck  twelve,  o'er  half  the  globe 
Darkness  had  spread  her  pitchy  robe; 
Morpheus,  his  i'et^t  with  velvet  shod. 
Treading  as  if  in  foar  he  trod, 
(ieiitle  as  dews  at  even-tide, 
Distill'd  his  poppies  far  and  wide. 
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wlio,  when  waking,  dreams 
ty,  but  fantastic,  schemes, 
len  asleep,  ne'er  knows  that  rest 
lioh  the  hiu^Ier  soul  is  blest, 
Ming  castlePin  the  air, 
to  look  upon  and  Ikir, 
a  bad  foundation  laid, 
at  return  of  mom  to  fade. 
Study,  by  the  taper*s  light, 
:  away  the  watch  of  night, 
ing ;  but,  with  o'ercharg'd  head, 
beV*d  nothing  that  he  read, 
ng  midst  plenty,  with  a  face 
night  the  court  of  Famine  grace, 
,  and  filthy  to  behold, 
'*rice  nodded  o*er  his  gold, 
isy,  his  quick  eye  half  clos*d, 
itchings  worn,  reluctant  doz'd, 
in  Distrust  not  quite  forgot, 
'd  as  if  he  sluml)er'd  not. 
;h'd  at  his  length  on  the  bare  gpround, 
ly  ofispring  sleeping  round, 
eg/lest  Labour ;  by  his  side 
ilth,  a  coarse,  but  comely  bride. 
e,  without  the  doctor's  aid, 
oift  arms  of  Sleep  was  laid, 
^'ice,  within  the  guilty  bn»st, 
at  be  physic'd  into  rest 
bloody  man  /  whose  ruffian  knife 
1  against  thy  neighbour's  life, 
'er  scruples  to  descend 
•■  bosom  of  a  friend, 
fast  friend,  by  vice  allied, 
thy  Mtcret  service  tic«l, 
a  ten  murders  breed  no  awe, 
iriy  secur'd  from  law. 
in  of  lust !  whom  passion  fires 
2st  deeds,  whose  hot  desires 
test  bars  with  ease  make  way, 
deol  beauty  falls  a  prey, 
indulge  thy  brutal  flame, 
)ce  must  be  brought  to  &hame ; 
«t,  a  brave,  bold  sinner,  bear 
oest  to  the  open  air, 
les,  fiitl  blown  upon  thy  crown, 

to  weigh  a  nation  down. 
nular  qf  lust !  vain  man, 
restless  thoughts  still  form  the  plan 
:,  which,  wither'd  to  the  root, 
Jesi  nerves  can't  execute, 
in  thy  marrowless,  dry  bones, 
vitbout  enjo3^ent  groans. 
rjuT^d  vcretch  !  whom  falsehood  clothes 
£  a  garment ;  who  with  oaths 
fle,  as  with  brokers,  meant 
e  thy  evYy  vile  intent, 
lajr's  broad  and  searching  eye 

God  witness  to  a  lie, 
rming  Heav'n  and  Earth  for  pelf, 
aging /r;>/td!r  to  save  thyself. 
n  of  Chance  !  whose  glorious  soul 
four  aces  doom'd  to  mil, 
ver  yet  with  Honour  caught, 
poor  Virtue  lost  one  thought  $ 
St  thy  »{/«,  thy  children  set, 
,  upon  a  single  bet, 
,  the  dcsp'rate  stake  to  try, 
id  hereafter  on  a  die ; 
liy  own  private  fortune  lost, 
me  on  at  thy  country's^cost. 


And,  grown  eiqpert  in  sharping  niles, 
Rrst  fiool'd  thyself,  now  prey'st  on  fools. 
Thou  nohie  gamester,  who^  high  place     ^ 
Gives  too  much  credit  to  disgrace  j 
Who,  with  the  motion  of  a  die. 
Dost  make  a  mighty  island  fly, 
The  sums,  I  mean,  of  good  French  gold 
For  which  a  mighty  island  sold ; 
Who  dost  betray  intelligence. 
Abuse  the  dearest  confidence. 
And,  private  fortune  to  create. 
Most  falsely  play  the  game  of  state ; 
Who  dost  within  the  Alley  sport 
Sums,  which  might  beggar  a  whole  court. 
And  make  us  bankrupts  all,  if  Care, 
\Vith  good  earl  Talbot,  was  not  there. 
7^11  daring  infidel !  whom  pride 
And  sin  have  drawn  from  Reason's  side  i 
Who,  fearing  his  avengeful  rod, 
Dost  wish  not  to  believe  a  God ; 
Whose  hope  is  founded  on  a  plan, 
Wliich  should  distract  the  soul  of  man. 
And  make  him  cur$c  his  abject  hirth ; 
Whose  hope  is,  once  retum'd  to  earth. 
There  to  lie  down,  for  worms  a  feast. 
To  rot  and  perish,  like  a  beast ; 
Who  dost,  of  punishment  afraid. 
And  by  thy  crimes  a  coward  made. 
To  cv'ry  gen'rous  soul  a  curse, 
Than  Hell  and  all  her  torments  worse. 
When  crawling  to  thy  latter  end, 
Call  on  destruction  as  a  friend. 
Choosing  to  crumble  into  dust 
Rather  than  rise,  though  rise  you  must. 
Thou  hypocrite  !  who  dost  profane. 
And  take  the  patriot's  name  in  vain. 
Then  most  thy  country's  foe,  when  most 
Of  love  and  loyalty  you  boast ; 
Who  for  the  filthy  love  of  gold, 
Thy  friend,  thy  king,  thy  God  hast  sold. 
And,  moi*king  the  just  claim  of  Hell, 
Were  bidders  found,  thyself  wouldst  selL 
Ye  villains  !  of  whatever  name, 
Whatever  rank,  to  whom  the  claim 
Of  Hell  is  certain,  on  whose  lids 
That  worm,  which  never  dies,  forbids 
Sweet  sleep  to  fall,  come  and  hehdd. 
Whilst  envy  makes  your  blood  run  cold. 
Behold,  by  pitiless  Conscience  led. 
So  Justice  wills,  that  holy  bed, 
Where  Peace  her  full  dominion  keeps. 
And  Innocence  with  Holland  sleeps. 
Bid  Terrour,  posting  on  the  wind. 
Affray  the  spirits  of  mankind. 
Bid  earthquakes,  heaving  for  a  vent, 
Rive  their  concealing  conthicnt. 
And,  forcing  an  untimely  birth 
Through  the  vast  bowels  of  the  Earth, 
Endeavour  in  her  monstrous  womb 
At  once  all  Nature  to  entomb; 
Bid  all  that 's  horrible  nnd  dire. 
All  that  man  hates  and  fears,  conspire 
To  make  night  hideous,  as  tlicy  can ; 
Still  is  thy  sleep,  thou  virtuous  man. 
Pure  as  the  thoughts,  which  in  thy  breast 
Inhabit,  and  ensure  thy  rest ; 
Still  shall  thy  Ayliif,  taught,  though  late, 
'I  hy  fricntlly  justice  in  his  fate, 
IHim'd  to  a  guardian  angel,  spread 
Sweet  dreams  of  comfort  round  thy  head. 
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Dark  was  the  nifcht,  by  Fkte  decreed 
For  the  contrivance  (if  a  deed 
More  black  than  common,  which  might  make 
This  land  from  her  foundations  shake, 
Might  tear  up  Freedom  from  the  root. 
Destroy  a  Wilkes,  and  fix  a  Bute. 

Deep  Horrour  held  her  wide  domain; 
The  sky  in  sullen  drops  of  rain 
Forewept  the  mom,  and  through  the  aic^ 
Which,  opening,  laid  its  bosom  bare, 
Loud  thunders  roll'd,  and  lightning  stream'd ; 
The  owl  at  Freedom's  window  screamed. 
The  screech-owl,  prophet  dire,  whose  breath 
Brings  sickness,  and  whose  note  is  death ; 
The  church-yard  tcem*d,  and  from  the  tomb^ 
All  sad  and  silent,  through  the  gloom, 
The  ghosts  of  men,  in  former  times 
Whose  public  yirtues  were  their  crimes. 
Indignant  stalkM ;  sorrow  and  rage 
Blank'd  their  pale  cheek ;  in  his  own  age 
Tlie  prop  of  Freedom,  Hampden  there 
Felt  after  death  the  gen'rous  care; 
Sidney  by  grief  from  Heav*n  was  kept. 
And  for  bis  brother  [iatriot  wept : 
All  friends  of  Liberty,  when  Fate 
Prepared  to  shorten  Wilkes*8  date, 
HeavM,  deeply  hurt,  the  heart-felt  groan. 
And  knew  that  wound  to  be  their  own. 

Hail,  Liberty !  a  glorious  iirord, 
In  other  countries  scarcely  heard, 
Or  heard  but  as  a  thing  of  course, 
Without  or  energy  or  force; 
Here  felt,  enjoyed,  ador*d,  she  springs, 
Far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  kings, 
Fresh  blooming  from  our  mother  Earth : 
With  ))rlde  and  joy  she  owns  her  birth 
DerivM  from  us,  and  in  return 
Bids  ill  our  breasts  her  genius  hum; 
Bids  IIS  with  all  those  blessings  live 
Wh'u'h  Lib«^rty  alone  can  give. 
Or  nobly  with  that  spirit  die. 
Which  makes  death  more  than  victory. 

Hail  those  old  patriot^,  on  whose  tongue 
Persuasion  in  the  senate  hung. 
Whilst  they  the  sacred  cause  maintiun'd ! 
Hail  those  old  chiefs,  to  honour  trained. 
Who  spread,  when  other  methods  failVl, 
War's  blo<xiy  banner,  and  prevail'd ! 
Shall  men  like  these  unmention^d  sleep 
Promiscuous  with  the  common  heap, 
And  (g^ratitude  forbid  the  crime) 
Be  carried  down  the  stream  of  time 
In  shoals,  uiinotic'd  and  forgot. 
Oil  Ix^the's  stream,  like  flags,  to  rot  ? 
No— they  shall  live,  and  each  fair  n&me, 
Kei»or(h*d  in  the  bot)k  of  Fame, 
Founded  on  Honour's  basis,  fast 
As  the  nuiiid  F.arth  to  ages  last. 
Sfjmo  virtues  vanish  with  our  l>reath, 
Virtue  like  this  lives  after  death. 
Old  Time  himself,  his  scythe  thrown  by, 
Hims4-1f  lost  in  eternity, 
An  everlasting  crown  shall  twine 
To  make  a  Wilkes  and  Sidney  join. 

But  should  some  slave-got  villain  dare 
Cliains  for  his  country  to  prepare, 
And,  by  his  birth  to  slav*r>'  broke. 
Make  lier  to  feci  the  galling  yoke, 
May  b<*  be  evermore  acciirsM, 
Amount  bad  men  be  rank'd  the  vorst ; 


May  he  be  ftUl  himself,  and  tHIl 
f  Jo  oD  in  vice,  and  peribct  ill ; 
May  his  broad  crimes  each  day  increase^ 
Till  he  can't  live,  nor  die  in  peace; 
May  he  be  plungM  so  deep  in  ^hame 
Thbt  Satan  mayn*t  endure  his  name. 
And  hear,  scarce  crawling  on  the  earth. 
His  children  curse  him  from  their  birth  ; 
May  Liberty,  beyond  the  grave, 
Ordain  him  to  be  still  a  slave. 
Grant  him  what  here  he  mo»t  requires. 
And  damn  him  with  his  own  dcnres  I 
But  should  some  villain,  in  support 
And  zeal  for  a  despairing  court. 
Placing  in  craft  his  conl'idence. 
And  making  honour  a  pretence 
To  do  a  deed  of  de<^pest  shame. 
Whilst  filthy  lucre  is  his  aim ; 
Should  such  a  wretch,  with  sword  or  knife^ 
Contrived  to  practise  'gainst  the  life 
Of  one,  who,  honoured  through  the  land* 
For  Freedom  made  a  glorious  stand  ; 
Whose  chief,  perhaps  bis  only  crimd» 
Is  (if  plain  Tmth  at  such  a  time 
May  dare  her  sentiments  to  tell) 
Tliat  he  his  country  loves  too  well ; 
May  he — but  words  are  all  too  weak 
Tlie  feelings  of  my  heart  to  speak— 
May  he — O  for  a  noble  curse 
Which  might  his  very  marrow  pierce— > 
The  general  contempt  engage, 
And  be  the  Martin  of  his  age. 


BOOK  11. 


Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood. 
Out  of  the  road,  a  temple  stood ; 
Ancient,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
It  callM  aloud  for  quick  repair. 
And,  tottering  from  side  to  side. 
Menaced  destroction  far  and  wide. 
Nor  able  secm'd,  unless  made  stronger. 
To  hold  out  four  or  five  years  longer. 
Four  hundred  pillars,  from  the  ground 
Ilising  in  order,  most  unsound. 
Some  rotten  to  the  heart  aloof, 
SccmM  to  support  the  tott'ring  roof. 
But  to  inspection  nearer  laid. 
Instead  of  giving  wanted  aid. 

llie  stnicture,  rare  and  curious,  mad« 
By  men  nxoeaX  famous  in  their  trade, 
A  work  of  years,  admir'd  by  all. 
Was  sufferM  into  dust  to  fall  ; 
Or,  just  to  make  it  hang  together, 
Aud  keep  olT  t!ic  eflW^ti  of  w  wither. 
Was  pach'd  and  patch'd  from  time  to  time 
Bj-  wretches,  whom  it  were  a  crime, 
A  crime,  which  Art  would  treason  hold. 
To  mention  with  those  names  of  old. 

Builders,  who  had  the  pile  sur\*ey'd. 
And  those  not  Fiitcrttfts  *  in  their  trade. 
Doubted  (the  wise  hand  in  a  doubt 
Merely  sometimes  to  hand  her  out) 
Whether  (like  churches  hi  a  brief. 
Taught  wisely  to  obtain  relief 

»  Henry  Flitcroft  was  the  architect  of  St  Gilo 
in  the  Fields,  St.  Olave,  South wark,  &c. 


h  Chancery,  who  gives  her  feet 
and  other  charities) 
not,  in  all  parts  unsound, 
*d,  and  pulPd  down  to  the  ground ; 
T  (though  after-ages  ne'er 
lise  a  huilding  to  compare) 
hey  should  their  art  employ, 
to  preserve,  might  not  destroy : 
an  bodies,  worn  away, 
1  and  hasting  to  decay, 
the  pow'r  of  Art  despair, 
those  very  medicines  bear, 
and  which  only,  can  restore, 
ke  them  healthy  as  before, 
berty,  whose  gracious  smile 
race  and  plenty  o*er  the  isle, 
iteful  ancestors,  her  plain 
:hful  children,  rats'd  this  fuie. 
n  the  front,  stretch'd  out  in  length, 
Mature  put  forth  all  her  strength 
g  eternal,  lay  a  plain, 
>ur  brave  faUiers  us*d  to  train 
WIS  to  arms,  to  teach  the  art 
and  steel  the  iufant  heart 
their  hardy  nurse,  when  young, 
tnts  had  knit,  their  nerves  had  strung; 
ice,  foe  declared  to  Death, 
>m  the  time  they  first  drew  breath, 
t  of  doctors,  with  plain  food, 
ire  the  channel  of  their  blood ; 
iii'their  cheeks  bade  colour  rise, 
wy  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 
istrumenta  of  husbandry, 
ntempt,'  were  all  thrown  by, 
ttering  a  manly  pride, 
eener  tools  their  place  supplied, 
rows  to  the  head  they  drew ; 
the  point  their  javelins  flew ; 
aspM  the  sword,  they  shook  the  spear; 
thers  felt  a  pleasing  fear; 
n  Courage,  standing  by, 
'  beheld  with  steady  eye. 
ipling,  lessoned  by  his  sire, 
ben  to  close,  when  to  retire, 
ear  at  hand,  when  from  afir 
,  and  was  himself  a  war. 
wives,  their  mothers  all  around, 
of  order,  on  the  ground, 
I  foftb  to  Heav'n  the  pious  vow, 
a  son's  or  husband's  brow, 
ger  fingers  laurel  wove ; 
which  in  the  sacred  grove, 
by  Liberty,  they  find, 
vs  of  conquerors  to  bind, 
them  pride  and  spirits,  fit 
)  a  world  in  arms  submit, 
raptures  did  the  bosom  fire 
oung,  rugged,  peasant  sire, 
om  the  toil  of  mimic  fight, 
ig  with  return  of  night, 
his  babe  resign  the  breast, 
iling,  stroke  those  arms  in  jest, 
lich  hereafter  he  shall  make 
idest  heart  in  Gallia  quake ! 
with  what  joy,  what  honest  pride, 
I  fond,  irishing,  rustic  bride 
ler  manly  swa'n  return  ! 
heriore-sick  bosom  burn, 
3n  parades  he  was  not  bred, 
;  theUvery  ofied. 
XIV. 
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When,  pleasure  heightSiing  all  her  eharins^ 
She  strain'd  her  warrior  in  her  arms. 
And  beggM,  whilst  love  and  glory  fire, 
A  son,  a  son  just  like  his  sire  ! 

Such  were  the  men  In  former  times. 
Ere  luxury  had  made  our  crimes 
Our  bitter  punishment,  who  bore 
Their  terrours  to  a  foreign  shore ; 
Such  were  the  men,  who,  free  from  dreadj 
By  Edwards  and  by  Henries  led. 
Spread,  like  a  torrent  swelPd  with  rains. 
O'er  haughty  Gallia's  trembling  plains  | 
Such  were  the  meu,  when  lust  of  pow*r. 
To  work  him  woe,  in  evil  hour 
Debauch'd  the  t>Tant  from  those  wajrs 
On  which  a  king  should  found  his  praise; 
When  stern  Oppression,  hand  in  hand 
With  Pride,  stalk'di  proudly  through  the  landj 
When  weeping  Justice  was  misled 
From  her  fair  course,  and  Merey  dead ; 
Such  were  tlie  men,  in  virtue  strong. 
Who  dar'd  not  see  their  country's  wrong  ; 
Who  left  the  mattock,  and  the  spade. 
And,  in  the  robes  of  War  array'd. 
In  their  rough  arms,  departing,  took 
Their  helpless  babes,  and  with  a  look 
Stem  and  determin'd,  swore  to  see 
Those  babes  no  more,  or  see  them  free  | 
Such  were  the  men  whom  t3rrant  Pride 
Could  never  fiisten  to  his  side 
By  threats  or  bribes;  who,  freemen  bom. 
Chains,  though  of  gold,  beheld  with  scorn ; 
Who,  free  from  ev'ry  servile  awe. 
Could  never  be  divorc'd  from  Law, 
From  that  broad  gen'ral  law,  which  Sense 
Made  for  the  general  defence ; 
Could  never  yield  to  partial  ties 
Which  from  dependent  stations  rise ; 
Could  never  be  to  slav'ry  led. 
For  Property  was  at  their  h^d  ; 
Such  were  the  men  in  days  of  yore. 
Who,  caird  by  Liberty,  before 
Her  temple  on  the  sacred  green. 
In  martial  pastimes  oft  were  seen^^ 
vNow  seen  no  longer — in  their  stead. 
To  laziness  and  vermin  bred, 
A  race  who,  strangers  to  the  cause 
Of  Freedom,  live  by  other  laws. 
On  other  motives  fight,  a  prey 
To  interest,  and  slaves  for  pay. 
Valour,  how  glorious  on  a  plan 
Of  Honour  founded,  leads  their  van  ; 
Discretion,  free  from  taint  of  fear. 
Cool,  but  resolv'd,  brings  up  their  rear. 
Discretion,  Valour's  better  half; 
Dependence  ho1<!s  the  gen'ral's  st^if. 

In  plain  and  homespun  garb  array'd. 
Not  for  vain  show,  but  service  made. 
In  a  green  flourishing  old  age. 
Not  damn'd  yet  with  an  equipage. 
In  rules  of  portcrafre  untaught, 
Simplicity,  not  worth  a  groat. 
For  years  had  kept  tlie  Temple-door; 
Full  on  his  breast  a  glass  he  wore. 
Through  ^  hioh  his  bosom  open  lay 
To  ev'ry  one  that  pass'd  that  way. 
Now  tum*d  adrifl— witli  humbler  face 
But  prouder  heart,  his  vacant  place 
Cormption  fills,  and  bears  the  key  | 
No  entrance  now  withoift  a  fee. 
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With  belly  round,  and  full  fat  facp, 
Which  on  the  house  reflected  grace, 
Fall  of  good  fare,  and  honest  glee, 
The  ttexawd  Hospitality, 
Old  Welcomo  smiling  by  his  side, 
A  good  old  servant,  often  tried. 
And  faithful  found,  who  kept  in  view 
His  lady's  fame  and  interest  too. 
Who  made  each  heart  with  joy  rebound^ 
Yet  never  run  her  state  aground. 
Was  tumM  off,  or  (which  word  I  find 
Is  more  in'niodem  use)  resigned* 

Half-^rvM,  half-starving  others,  bred 
In  beggary,  with  carrion  fed. 
Detested,  and  detesthig  all. 
Made  up  of  avarice  and  gall. 
Boasting  great  thrift,  yet  mating  more 
Than  ever  steward  did  before, 
Succeeded  one,  who,  to  engage 
The  praise  of  an  exhausted  age, 
Asjum'd  a  name  of  high  degree. 
And  caird  himself  Economy. 

Within  the  Temple,  full  in  sight. 
Where,  without  ceasing,  day  and  night. 
The  workmen  toil'd,  where  Labour  bar'd 
His  brawny  arm,  where  Art  prepared. 
In  regular  and  even  rows. 
Her  types,  a  prmtmg-preu  arose; 
Bach  workman  knew  his  task,  and  each 
Was  honest  and  expert  as  Lau:h. 

Hence  Learning  struck  a  deeper  root. 
And  Science  brought  forth  riper  fruit; 
Hence  Lq^'alty  receiv'd  support. 
Even  when  banished  from  the  court ; 
Hence  Government  g:ain'd strength,  and  hence 
Eelignon  sought,  and  found  defence ; 
Hence  England's  fairest  fame  arose, 
And  Liberty  subdued  her  foes. 

On  a  low,  simple,  turf-made  throne 
Rais'd  by  Allegiance,  scarcely  known 
From  her  attendants,  glad  to  be 
Pattern  of  that  equality 
She  wish'd  to  all,  so  far  as  cou*d 
Safely  consist  with  social  good, 
The  goddess  sat ;  around  he.r  head 
A  cheerful  radiance  Glory  spread  ; 
Courage,  a  youth  of  royaJ  race, 
Lovelily  stem,  possessed  a  place 
On  her  left  hand,  and  on  her  right 
Sat  Honour,  cloth'ii  with  robes  of  light ; 
Before  her  Magna  Charta  lay. 
Which  some  great  lawyer,  of  his  day 
The  Pratt,  was  ofBc'd  to  explain. 
And  make  the  basis  of  her  reign ; 
Peace,  cro^n'd  with  olive,  to  her  breast 
Two  smiling  twin-bom  infants  prest ; 
At  her  feet  couching.  War  was  laid, 
And  with  a  brindled  lion  playM; 
Justice  and  Mercy,  hand  in  hand. 
Joint  guardians  of  the  happy  land. 
Together  held  their  mighty  charge. 
And  Truth  walk'd  all  about  at  large ; 
Health  for  the  royal  troop  the  feast 
Prepared,  and  Virtue  was  high-priest. 

Such  was  the  fame  our  goddess  bore, 
Her  Temple  such  in  days  of  yore. 
What  changes  ruthless  Time  presents  I 
Behold  her  ruin*d  battlements. 
Her  walls  lecayM,  her  nodding  spire;:, 
HcrMltBT  droke,  her  dying  fires^ 


Her  name  despisM,  her  priests  dertn>y*dv. 
Her  friends  disgrac'd,  her  foes  employ'd. 
Herself  {by  ministenal  arts 
Depriv'd  e*en  of  the  peopled  hearts. 
Whilst  they,  to  work  her  surer  woe. 
Feign  her  to  monarchy  a  foe) 
ExiPd  by  grief,  self-dooin'd  to  dwell 
With  some  poor  hermit  in  a  cell. 
Or,  that  retirement  tedious  grofwn, 
If  she  walks  forth,  she  walks  unhwwn^ 
Hooted  and  pointed  at  with  scorn. 
As  one  in  some  strange  country  bom. 

Behold  a  rude  and  ruffian  racc^ 
A  band  of  spoilers,  seize  her  place ; 
With  looks,  which  might  the  heart  disseat. 
And  make  life  sound  a  quick  retreat, 
To  rapine  from  the  cradle  bred, 
A  staunch,  old  blood-hound  at  their  head. 
Who,  free  from  virtue  and  from  awe. 
Knew  none  but  the  bad  part  of  law. 
They  rov'd  at  large;  each  on  his  breast 
Mark*d  with  a  grey-hound,  stood  oonfesL 
Controlment  waitcxi  on  their  nod. 
High-wielding  Persecution*s  rod  ; 
Confusion  followM  at  their  heels. 
And  a  cast  statesman  held  the  seali^ 
Those  seals,  for  which  he  dear  shall  pay. 
When  awful  Justice  takes  her  day. 

The  printers  saw — ^they  saw  and  fled— 
Science  declining,  hung  her  head. 
Property  in  despair  appear*d, 
And  for  herself  destruction  fear'd ; 
Whilst  under  foot  the  rude  slaves  trod 
The  works  of  men,  and  word  of  God ; 
Whilst,  close  behind,  on  many  a  book, 
In  which  he  never  deigns  to  look. 
Which  he  did  not,  nay — could  not  read, 
A  bold,  bad  man  (by  pow'r  decreed 
For  that  bad  end,  who  in  the  dark 
ScomM  to  do  mischief)  set  his  mark 
In  the  full  day,  tlie.mark  of  Hell, 
And  on  the  gospel  stamped  an  L. 

Liberty  fled,  her  friends  withdrew, 
Her  friends,  a  faithful,  chosen  few ; 
Honour  in  grief  threw  up,  and  Shame, 
Clothing  herself  ^ith  Honour's  name, 
Usurp'd  his  station ;  on  the  throne 
Which  liberty  once  call'd  her  own, 
(Gods,  that  such  mighty  ills  should  spring 
Under  so  great,  so  good  a  king. 
So  lov'd,  so  loving,  through  the  arts 
Of  statesmen  curs'd  with  wicked  hearts !) 
For  ev*ry  darker  purpose  fit. 
Behold  in  triumph  State-Craft  sit. 
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Ah  me  !  what  mighty  perils  wait 
The  man  who  meddles  with  a  stat^, 
\^Ticther  to  strengthen  or  oppose ! 
False  are  his  friends,  and  firm  his  foes. 
How  must  his  soul,  once  ventured  in. 
Plunge  blindly  on  from  sin  to  sin ! 
What  toils  he  suffers,  what  disgrace, 
I'o  get,  and  then  to  keep  a  place ! 
How  often,  whether  wrong  or  right. 
Must  he  in  jest  or  earnest  fight. 
Risking  for  those  both  life  and  limb, 
Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  for  him! 
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V  the  Temple  lay  a  cave, 
ty  some  ifpuiltj,  coward  slave, 
actions  fbar'd  rebuke,  a  maze 
icate  and  winding  ways, 
be  found  without  a  clue  ; 
isaf^  only,  known  to  few, 
s  direct  led  to  a  cell. 
Fraud  in  secret  lotr*d  to  dwell, 
11  her  tools  and  slaves  about  her, 
fd  lest  Honesty  should  rout  her. 
dark  comer,  shunning  sight 
,  and  shrinking  from  the  light, 
II,  dim  taper  through  the  cell 
ring,  to  make  more  horrible 
e  of  darimess,  she  prepares, 
g  unseen,  all  kinds  of  snares, 
jrious,  but  destructive  art : 
brough  the  eye  to  catch  the  heart, 
rs  their  tinsel  beams  aflford, 
tifice  to  trap  a  lord ; 
U  for  all  whom  FcXiy  bred, 
lumet  ijifeatkert  for  the  head ; 
the  hag  contrives  to  make, 
as  it  seems,  a  babe  might  break, 
ch  ambitions  madmen  feel 
rm  and  sure  than  chains  of  steel ; 
slipp*d  just  underneath  the  knee, 
I  freeman  to  be  free ; 
he  knew  (did  ever  curse 
nore  sure  than  in  a  purse?) 
by  some  strange  and  magic  bands 
the  soul,  and  tie  the  hands. 
Flatfry,  eldest-bom  of  Guile, 
with  rare  skill  the  silken  smile, 
Ttly  cringe,  the  supple  bow,   - 
rate  squeeze,  the  levee  vow, 
lich,  no  strange  or  recent  case, 
deceive  foob  out  of  place, 
ption  (who,  in  former  times, 
I  fear  or  shame  oonceal*d  her  crimes, 
It  she  did,  contriv'd  to  do  it 
the  public  might  not  view  it) 
>tuous  grown,  unfit  was  held 
r  dark  councils,  and  expcli'd, 
the  day  her  business  might 
as  safe  as  in  the  night, 
jre  down-bending  to  the  ground, 
;  some  dark  and  deadly  wound, 
a  dagger,  on  which  stood, 
1  and  reeking,  drops  of  blood, 
a  lantern,  which  of  yore, 
on  borrow'd,  Guy  Fawkes  bore, 
b,  since  they  improved  in  trade, 
ffi  have  their  lanterns  made, 
ition,  her  whole  mind 
irsting,  on  her  arm  reclin'd. 
rinning,  at  her  elbow  stood, 
1  fofth  instruments  of  blood, 
ruments,  which  cowards  choose, 
of  honour  dare  not  use ;. 
lis  lordship  and  his  grace, 
ilified  for  such  a  place, 
ny  a  Forbes  >,  and  many  a  Dun  >, 
esolv'd,  and  pious  son, 
'  high  bidding ;  each  prepared, 
-onnd  her  orders  shar'd, 

otch  officer  who  challenged  Mr.  Wilkes. 
or  InnaJfcic,  who  was  charged  with  an  in- 
>  aiBWMnate  Kr.  WilkeSi 


Proof  'gainst  remorse,  to  mn,  to  lly^ 
And  bid  the  destined  victim  die, 
Pdsting  on  ViUany's  black  wing. 
Whether  he  patriot  is,  or  king. 
Oppression,  willing  to  appear 
An  dbject  of  our  love,  not  fear. 
Or  at  the  most  a  rev*rend  awe 
To  breed,  usurpM  the  gari>  of  Law. 
A  book  she  held,  on  which  her  eyes 
Were  deeply  fix*d,  whence  seem'd  to  rise 
Joy  in  her  breast ;  a  book,  of  might 
Most  wonderful,  which  black  to  white 
Could  turn,  and  without  help  of  laws. 
Could  make  the  worse  the  better  cansew 
She  read,  by  flattVing  hopes  deceived. 
She  wish'd,  and  what  she  wish'd,  believ'dy 
To  make  that  book  for  ever  stand 
The  rule  of  wrong  through  all  the  land ; 
On  the  back,  feir  and  worthy  note. 
At  large  was  Magna  Charta  wrote. 
But  turn  your  eye  witliin,  and  read, 
A  bitter  lesson,  Norton^  creed. 
Ready,  e*en  with  a  look,  to  run. 
Fast  as  the  courwrs  of  tiie  Sun, 
To  worry  Virtue,  at  her  hat?d 
Two  half-starv'd  greyhounds  took  their  stand. 
A  curious  model,  cut  in  wood, 
Of  a  most  ancient  castle  stood 
Full  in  her  view ;  the  gates  were  barr'd. 
And  soldiers  on  the  watch  kept  guardj 
In  the  front,  openly,  in  black 
Was  wrote,  "  the  TowV;'*  but  on  the  back, 
Mark'd  with  a  secretary's  seal. 
In  bloody  letters,  *'  the  Bastile." 

Aroimd  a  table,  fully  bent 
On  mischief  of  most  black  intent 
Deeply  determined,  that  their  Veign 
Might  longer  last,  to  work  the  bane 
Of  one  firm  patriot,  whose  heart,  tied 
To  Honour,  all  their  pow'r  defied. 
And  brought  those  actions  into  light 
They  wish'd  to  have  concealed  in  night. 
Begot,  bom,  bred  to  infamy, 
A  privy-council  sat  of  three ; 
Great  were  their  names,  of  high  repute 
And  favour  through  the  land  of  Bute. 

The  first  (entitled  to  the  place 
Of  Honour  both  by  gown  and  grace. 
Who  never  let  occasion  slip 
To  take  right-hand  of  fellowship. 
And  was  so  proud,  that  should  he  meet 
The  twelve  apostles  in  the  street, 
He*d  tura  his  nose  up  at  them  all. 
And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  wall ; 
Who  was  so  mean  (Meatmen  and  Pride 
Still  go  together  side  by  side)  * 

That  he  would  cringe,  and  creep,  be  civil. 
And  hold  a  stirrup  for  the  Devil, 
Tf  in  a  journey  to  his  mind, 
Ue*d  let  him  mount  and  ride  behind ; 
Who  basely  fawn'd  through  all  his  life^ 
For  patrons  first,  then  for  a  totfe  ; 
Wrote  dedications  which  must  make 
The  heart  of  ev'ry  Christian  quake ; 
Made  one  man  equal  to,  or  mor^ 
Than  God,  then  left  him,  as  before 
His  God  be  left,  and  drawn  by  pride, 
Shifted  about  to  t'  other  side) 
Was  by  his  sire  a  parson  made. 
Merely  to  give  the  b^  a  tcadA\ 
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But  he  himself  was  thereto  drawn 

By  some  faint  omens  of  the  lawn. 

And  on  the  truly  Christian  plan 

To  make  himself  a  gentleman, 

A  title,  in  which  form  array'd  him, 

Though  Fate  ne*er  thought  on*t  when  she  made  him. 

The  oaths  he  took,  'tis  very  true. 
But  took  them,  as  all  wise  men  do, 
^Vlth  an  intent,  if  things  should  turn. 
Rather  to  temporize^  than  bum. 
Gospel  and  loyalty  were  made 
To  serve  the  purposes  of  trade; 
Heligions  are  but  paper  ties. 
Which  bind  the  fool,  but  which  the  wise. 
Such  idle  notions  far  above, 
Draw  on  and  off,  just  like  a  glove ; 
All  gods,  all  kings  (let  his  great  aim 
Be  answerM)  were  to  him  tibe  same. 

A  curate  first,  he  read  and  read, 
And  laid  in,  whilst  he  should  have  fed 
The  souls  of  his  neglected  flock, 
Of  reading  such  a  mighty  stock. 
That  he  o*ercbargM  the  weary  brain 
With  more  than  she  could  well  contain. 
More  than  she  was  with  spirits  fraught 
To  tunr,  and  methodize  to  thought. 
And  which,  like  i)l-digested  food, 
To  humours  tum'd,  and  not  to  blood. 
Brought  up  to  London,  from  the  plough 
And  pulpit,  how  to  make  a  bow 
He  try*d  to  learn,  he  grew  polite, 
And  wafe  the  poet's  parasite. 
With  wits  conversing  (and  wits  then 
Were  to  be  found  'mongst  noblemen) 
He  caught,  or  would  have  caught  tlic  flame. 
And  would  be  nothing,  or  the  same ; 
He  drank  with  drunkards,  liv*d  with  sinners, 
Herded  with  in6dcls  for  dinners ; 
With  such  an  emphasis  and  grace 
Blasphemed,  that  Potter  kept  tiot  pace ; 
He,  in  the  highest  reign  of  noon, 
BawPd  bawdry  sungs  to  a  psalm  tunc; 
LivM  with  men  infauious  and  vile, 
Trucked  his  salvation  for  a  smile. 
To  catch  their  humour  caught  their  plan. 
And  laughM  at  God  to  laugh  with  man ; 
PraisM  them,  when  living,  in  each  breath, 
And  damn'd  their  memories  after  death. 

To  prove  his  faith,  which  all  admit 
It  at  least  equal  to  his  wit. 
And  make  btmsclf  a  man  of  note, 
He  in  defence  of  Scripture  wrote ; 
So  long  he  wrote,  and  long  about  it. 
That  e'en  believers  'gan  to  doubt  it : 
He  wrote  too  of  the  inward  light, 
Though  no  one  knew  how  he  came  by*tf 
And  of  that  influencing  grace. 
Which  in  his  life  nc*er  found  a  place : 
He  wrote  too  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Of  whom  no  more  than  doth  a  post 
m  knew ;  nor,  should  an  angel  show  him. 
Would  he  or  know,  or  choose  to  know  him. 

Next  (for  he  knew  'twixt  ev*ry  science 
There  was  a  natural  alliance) 
He  wrote,  t'  advance  his  Maker's  praise, 
Gomments  on  rhymes,  and  notes  on  playSy 
And  with  an  all-sufficient  air 
Plac'd  himself  in  th<t  critic's  chair, 
Uturp'd  o'er  Reason  full  domin'on^ 
And  gOYem'd  merely  by  Opinioo.,, 


At  length  dethroned,  and  kettt  in  ««t 
By  one  plain  simple  man  of  law  4, 
He  arm*d  dead  friends*,  to  vengeance  tme^ 
P  abuse  the  man  they  never  knew. 

Examine  strictly  all  mankind. 
Most  characters  are  mix*d,  we  ftnd ; 
And  Vice  and  Virtue  take  their  turn 
In  the  same  breast  to  beat  and  bum. 
Our  priest  was  an  exception  here. 
Nor  did  one  spark  of  grace  appear. 
Not  one  dull,  dim  spark  in  his  soul ; 
Vice,  glorious  Vice  pos8ets*d  the  wbole^ 
And,  in  her  service  truly  wann. 
He  was  in  sin  most  uniibnn. 

Injurious  Satire,  own  at  least^ 
One  snivelling  virtue  in  the  priot. 
One  snivelling  virtue  which  n  plac'd. 
They  say,  in  or  about  the  waist, 
Caird  Chastity ;  the  prudish  dame 
Knows  it  at  large  by  Virtne^s  name. 
To  this  his  wife  (and  in  these  dajrs 
Wives  seldom  without  reason  praise) 
Bears  evidence — then  calls  her  child. 
And  swears  that  Tom  was  vastly  wild. 

Ripen'd  by  a  long  course  of  yean. 
He  great  and  perfect  now  appears. 
In  shape  scarce  of  the  human  kind; 
A  man,  without  a  manly  mind ; 
No  husband,  though  he's  truly  wed  f 
Though  on  his  knees  a  child  is  bred^ 
No  father ;  injur'd,  without  end 
A  foe  ;  and  though  obliged,  no  friend  | 
A  heart,  which  virtue  ne'er  disgrac'd  ; 
A  bead,  where  learning  runs  to  waste  ; 
A  gentleman  well-bred,  if  breeding 
Hosts  in  the  article  of  reading; 
A  man  of  this  world,  fur  the  next 
Was  ne'er  included  in  his  text; 
A  judge  of  genius,  though  confest 
With  not  one  spark  of  geuius  blest; 
Amongst  the  first  of  critics  placed. 
Though  free  from  evVy  taint  of  taste } 
A  Cliristian  without  faith  or  works. 
As  he  would  be  a  Turk  'mongst  Turks; 
A  great  divine,  as  lords  agree. 
Without  the  least  divinity  ; 
To  crown  all,  in  declining  age, 
Inflam'd  with  church  and  party  rage,- 
Behold  him,  full  and  perfect  quite, 
A  false  saint,  and  true  hypocrite. 

Next  sat  a  lurcyer^  often  try*d 
In  perilous  extremes ;  when  Pride 
And  Pow'r,  ail  wild  and  trembling,  stood. 
Nor  darM  to  tempt  the  raging  flood ; 
lliis  bold,  bad  man  arose  to  view, 
And  gave  his  hand  to  help  them  through. 
SteclM  'gainst  compassion,  as  they  past. 
He  saw  poor  Freedom  breathe  her  last ; 
He  saw  her  struggle,  heard  her  groan. 
He  saw  her  helpless  and  alone, 
Whelm*d  in  that  stunn,  which,  fear'd  and  praii 
By  slaves  less  bold,  himself  had  raised. 

Bred  to  the  law,  he  from  tlie  first 
Of  all  bad  lawyers  was  the  worst. 
Perfection  (for  bad  men  maihtain 
In  ill  we  may  perfection  gain) 

4  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.     See  C^noot  of  C 
cism. 
s  See  Notes  to  Pope. 
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ftn  b  «  work  of  time, 

167  creep  on  from  crime  to  crime; 

r  a  prodigy  designed 

>eatl  amazement  o^er  mankind, 

1  full  ripen'd  all  at  once 

*ect  knave,  and  perfect  dunce. 

0  will  for  him  may  boast  of  sense, . 
tter  guard  is  Impudence. 

mt,  with  ten-fold  plates  of  brass 
d,  Shame  never  yet  could  pass, 

1  the  surfiice  of  his  skin 

for  that  guilt  which  dwelt  within. 

ften  in  contempt  of  laws, 

nd  the  bottom  of  a  cause, 

rch  out  ev'ry  rotten  part, 

orm  into  its  very  heart, 

ie  ta*en  briefs  on  false  pretence, 

adeftaken  the  defence 

iting  ibols,  whom  in  the  end 

ant  to  ruin,  not  defend  ? 

ften,  e*en  in  open  court, 

iie  wretch  maide  his  shame  his  sport, 

ugh*d  oS,  with  a  villain's  ease, 

11^  up  briefi^  and  keeping  fees? 

hmgi,  as,  though  to  roguery  bred, 

rock  a  little  villain  dead. 

MS,  whatever  their  import, 

dertakes,  to  serve  a  court ; 

by  heart  this  rule  had  got, 
"r  can  effect,  what  law  cannot" 
s  he  forgives,  but  rogues  he  fears; 
ini,  yok'd  with  Worth,  appears, 
ak  sool  sickens  at  the  sight, 
rives  to  plunge  them  down  in  night 
3ud  he  talks,  so  very  loud, 
m  aogd  with  the  crowd, 

he  inakes  Justice  hang  her  head, 
dges  torn  from  pale  to  red. 
all  that  Nature,  on  a  plan 
Btimate,  makes  dear  to  man, 
i  with  grand  and  general  ties 
jood  and  bad,  the  fool  and  wise, 

at  his  heart;  they  knock  in  vain, 
ranee  there  such  suitors  gain, 
eeling  kings  forsake  the  throne; 
hb  feet  his  country  groan ; 
)erty  stretch  out  her  hands ; 
■n  plead  her  stronger  bands ; 
rents  children,  wife,  and  friends  ; 

come  'thwart  his  private  ends, 
''d  he  hears  the  general  call, 
avely  tramples  on  them  all. 
ill  for  him  may  cant  and  whine, 
t  weak  Conscience  with  her  Ime 
oat  their  wajrs ;  such  starving  rules 
ly  fit  for  coward  fools, 
I  who  credit  what  priests  tell, 
emble  at  the  thoughts  of  Hell ; 
rit  dares  contend  with  Grace, 
eels  Damnation  face  to  face. 
i  was  oar  ^aspy^r;  by  his  side, 
lad  qualities  illied, 
mm!  ooonsels,  sat  a  thirds 
h  a  lord.    O  sacred  word  ! 
1  most  sacred,  whence  mei^  get 
lege  to  run  in  debt ; 
e  they  at  large  exemption  daim 
Satire,  and  her  servant  Shame ; 
e  they»  deprived  of  all  her  foroe^ 
bold  IVvth  to  hM  bar  cotme^ 


Consult  his  person,  dress,  and  air. 
He  seems,  which  strangers  well  might  swear. 
The  master,  or  by  caurtety. 
The  captain  of  a  colliery. 
Look  at  his  visage,  and  agree 
Half-hang'd  he  seems,  just  fh>m  the  tree 
Escap'd ;  a  rope  may  sometimes  break. 
Or  men  be  cut  down  by  mistake. 

He  hath  not  virtue,,  (in  the  school 
Of  Vice  bred  >ip)  to  live  by  rule. 
Nor  hath  he  sense  (which  none  can  doubt 
Who  know  the  man)  to  live  without 
Hit  life  is  a  continued  scene 
Of  all  that's  infamous  and  mean ; 
He  knows  not  change,  unless,  grown  nice 
And  delicate,  from  vice  to  vice ; 
Nature  designed  him,  in  a  rage. 
To  be  the  Wharton  of  his  age, 
But,  having  giv*n  all  the  sin. 
Forgot  to  put  the  virtues  in. 
To  run  a  horse,  to  make  a  match. 
To  revel  deep,  to  roar  a  catch. 
To  knock  a  tottering  watchman  down. 
To  sweat  a  woman  of  the  town. 
By  fits  to  keep  the  peace,  or  break  i^ 
In  turn  to  give  a  pox,  or  take  it. 
He  is,  in  frith,  most  excellent. 
And  in  the  word's  most  full  intent, 
A  true  choice  spirit  we  admit; 
With  wit^  a  fool,  with  fools  a  wit : 
Hear  him  but  talk,  and  you  would  swear 
Obscenity  herself  was  there ; 
And  that  Prophaneness  had  made  choice 
By  way  of  trump,  to  use  his  voice ; 
That,  in  all  mean  and  low  things  great* 
He  had  been  bred  at  Billingsgate  ; 
And  that,  ascending  to  the  Earth 
Before  the  season  of  his  birth. 
Blasphemy,  making  way  and  room. 
Had  mark'd  him  in  his  mother's  wombi 
Too  honest  (for  the  wont  of  men 
In  forms  are  honest  now  and  then) 
Not  to  have,  in  the  usual  way. 
His  bills  sent  in ;  too  great,  to  pay; 
Too  proud  to  sp<>ak  to,  if  he  meets. 
The  honest  tradesman  whom  he  chetUj 
Too  infamous  to  have  a  friend. 
Too  bad  for  bad  men  to  commend. 
Or  good  to  namf^ ;  beneath  whose  weight 
Earth  groans ;  who  hath  been  spar'd  by  Fate 
Only  to  show,  on  Mercy's  plan. 
How  far  and  long  God  bean  wijth  num. 

Such  were  the  three,  who,  mocking  sleep. 
At  midnight  sat,  in  counsel  deep, 
Plotting  destruction  'gainst  a  head. 
Whose  wisdom  could  not  be  misled ; 
Plotting  destruction  'gainst  a  heart. 
Which  ne'er  from  honour  would  depart. 

"  Is  he  not  rank'd  amongst  our  foes  ? 
Hath  not  his  spirit  dar'd  oppose 
Our  dearest  measures,  made  our  name 
Stand  forward  on  the  roll  of  shame? 
Hath  he  pot  won  the  vulgar  tribes. 
By  scorning  menaces  and  bribes. 
And  proving,  that  his  darling  cause 
Is  of  their  liberties  and  laws 
To  stand  the  champioo?  In  a  word. 
Nor  need  one  argument  be  heard 
Beyond  this,  to  awake  our  zeal. 
To  quiokeo  our  xmAwcBf  wad  tieA 
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Oar  steady  lOuU  to  bloody  bent, 
(Sure  ruin  to  each  dear  intent, 
Each  flattering  hope)  he,  without  fear. 
Hath  dar^d  to  make  the  inUk  appear.'* 

They  said,  and,  by  rcaentment  taught. 
Each  on  revenge  employed  his  thought ; 
Each,  bent  on  mischief,  rack*d  his  brain 
To  her  full  stretoh,  but  racked  in  vain ; 
Scheme  after  scheme  they  brought  to  vieir  j 
All  were  examin'd,  none  would  do. 
When  Fraud,  with  pleasure  in  her  faee^ 
Forth  issu'd  firom  her  hiding-place. 
And  at  the  table  where  they  meet,    ^ 
First  having  blest  them,  took  her  selit. 
**  No  trifling  cause,  my  darling  boys. 
Your  present  thoughts  and  cares  employs ; 
No  common  snare,  no  random  blow 
Can  work  the  bane  of  such  a  foe : 
By  nature  cautious  as  he^s  brave. 
To  f^onour  only  he*8  a  slave  j 
In  that  weak  part  without  defence. 
We  must  to  honour  make -pretence : 
That  lure  shall  to  his  ruin  draw 
The  wretch,  who  stands  secure  in  law. 

^  Nor  think  that  I  have  idly  planned 
This  full-ripe  scheme ;  behold  at  hand, 
With  three  months'  trainmg  on  his  head, 
An  instrument,  whom  I  have  bred. 
Bom  of  these  bowels,  far  from  sight 
Of  Virtue's  false,  but  glaring  light. 
My  youngest-born,  my  dearest  joy, 
Most  like  myself,  my  darling  boy. 
He,  never  touch'd  with  vile  remorse, 
Besolv'd  and  crafty  in  his  course. 
Shall  work  our  ends,  complete  our  schemes, 
Most  miney  when  most  be  Honour*s  seems  ; 
Nor  can  be  found,  at  home,  abroad. 
So  firm  and  full  a  slave  of  Fraud." 

She  said,  and  from  each  envious  sou 
A  discontented  murmur  run 
Around  the  table;  all  in  place 
Thought  his  full  prai<ie  their  own  dis^p'^ce, 
Wond'king  what  stranger  she  had  got. 
Who  had  one  vice  that  they  had  not. 
When  straight  the  portals  open  flew,    ' 
And,  clad  in  armour,  to  their  view 

M ,  the  duellist f  came  forth  ; 

All  knew,  and  all  confest  his  worth. 
All  justified,  with  smiles  array'd, 

"  The  happy  choice  their  dam  had  made. 
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Fae  off  (no  matter  whether  East  or  West, 
A  raU  country,  or  one  made  in  jest) 
Nor  yet  by  modem  Mandeviiles  disgracM, 
Nor  by  map-jobbers  wretchedly  misplaced, 
There  lies  an  island,  neither  great  nor  small. 
Which,  for  distinction-sake,.  I  Gotham  call. 

The  man  who  finds  an  unknown  country  ont. 
By  giving  it  a  name,  acquires,  no  doubt, 
A  gospel  title,  though  the  people  there 
'fhe  pious  Cbrittiao  thinks  not  worth  his  care. 


Bar  this  pretence,  and  into  ftir  is  biifPd 
The  claim  of  Euxope  to  the  wetUm  worUL 
Cast  by  a  tempest  on  the  savage  ooastt 
Some  roving  buccaneer  set  up  a  pttst ; 
A  beam  in  proper  form  tnmsvenaly  laid. 
Of  his  Redeemer's  cross  the  figure  made. 
Of  that  Bedeemer,  with  whose  laws  bis  1^, 
From  first  to  last,  had  been  one  scene  of  strife  j 
His  royal  master's  name  tbereon  engrav'd. 
Without  more  process,  the  whole  race  enslaT'd, 
Cut  off  that  charter  they  from  Nature  drew. 
And  made  them  slaves  to  mien  they  never  knew. 

Search  ancient  histories,  consult  records. 
Under  this  title  the  most  Christian  kirds 
Hold  (thanks  to  conscience)  more  than  half  the  ball ; 
O'erthrow  this  title,  they  have  none  at  alL 
For  never  3rei  might  any  monarch  dare. 
Who  liv*d  to  Troth,  and  breath'd  a  Christian  air, 
Pretend  that  Christ  (who  came,  we  all  agree. 
To  bless  his  people,  and  to  set  them  free) 
To  make  a  convert  ever  eoe  law  gave. 
By  which  tenverters  made  him  fiirst  a  slave. 

Spite  of  the  glosses  of  a  oaoling  priest. 
Who  talks  of  oharity,  but  means  a  feast ; 
Who  recommends  it  (whilst  be  seems  to  fed 
The  holy  glowings  of  a  real  zeal) 
To  all  his  hearers,  as  a  deed  of  worth,         [Earth, 
To  give  them  Heaven,  whom  they  have  tdtkfA  oif 
Never  shall  one,  one  truly  honest  man. 
Who,  blest  with  Liberty,  reveres  her  plan^ 
Allow  one  moment,  that  a  savage  sire 
Could  from  his  wretched  race,  for  childish  hire. 
By  a  wild  grant,  their  all,  their  fieedom  pass, 
And  sell  his  country  for  a  bit  of  glass.       [FrancSb 
Or  grant  this  barbVous  right,  let  Spain  sad 
In  slav'ry  bred,  as  purchasers  advance. 
Let  them,  whilst  Conscience  is  at  distance  hnri'd. 
With  some  gay  bawble  buy  a  golden  world ; 
An  Englishman,  in  chartered  Freedom  bom. 
Shall  spurn  tlie  slavish  merchandise,  shall  sooni 
To  take  from  others,  through  base  private  views^ 
What  he  himself  would  rather  die,  than  lose. 

Happy  the  savage  of  those  early  times 
Ere  Europe^  sons  were  known,  and  Eunqie's crimes! 
Gold,  cursed  gold !  slept  in  the  womb  of  Earthg 
Unfelt  its  mischiefs,  as  unknown  its  worth ; 
In  full  content  he  found  the  tmest  wealth; 
In  toil  he  found  diversion,  food,  and  health ; 
Stranger  to  ease  and  luxury  of  courts. 
His  sports  were  labours^  and  his  labours  sports ; 
His  youth  was  hardy,  sind  his  old  age  green ; 
life's  mom  was  vighfous,  and  her  eve  serene ; 
No  mles  he  held,  but  what  were  made  for  use; 
No  arts  he  leam'd,  nor  ills  which  arts  produce ; 
False  lights  he  fbllow'd,  but  bdiev'd  them  trae| 
He  knew  not  much,  but  liv'd  to  what  he  knew. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  now  the  savage  race. 
Since  Europe  took  their  goldy  and  gave  them  grocs/ 
Pastors  she  sends  to  help  them  in  their  need. 
Some  who  can*t  write,  with  others  who  can't  reeli 
And  on  sure  grounds  the  gospel  pile  to  rear. 
Sends  missionary  felons  ev'ry  year ; 
Our  vices,  with  more  zeal  than  holy  pray^is. 
She  teaches  them,  and  in  return  takes  theirs ; 
Her  rank  oppressions  give  them  cause  to  rise, 
Her  want  of  prudence  means,  and  arms  snppliei^ 
Whilst  her  brave  rage,  not  satisfied  with  life. 
Rising  in  blood,  adopts  the  scalptng-kntfe ; 
Knowledge  she  gives,  enough  to  make  them  knov 
How  abject  is  their  ftate^  how  de^  their  vQt} 
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I  of  fireedom  strongly  she  explains, 

B  bows  down,  and  loads  their  necks  with 


she  fdants,  iur  her  own  ends  imprest, 
them  bear  the  worst,  and  hope  the  best; 
t  she  teaches  on  vile  Inf  rest's  plan, 
^  God,  the  wild  decrees  of  man, 
isees,  of  whom  the  Scriptares  tell, 
9  them  ten  times  more  the  sons  of  Hell, 
tther  do  these  grave  reflections  tend? 
lesign'd  for  any,  or  no  end  ? 
t  this — ^To  prove,  that  by  no  act 
.ture  made,  that  by  no  equal  pact 
a  and  man,  which  might,  if  Justice  heard, 
d,  that  by  no  benefits  conferr'd 
lae  made,  Europe  in  chains  can  hold 
vf  India,  and  her  mines  of  gold. 
1  her  there  in  an  accursed  hour, 
ukI  made  the  country  her's  by  pow*r ; 
t  by  Virtue's  love  fWm  love  of  Fame, 
rash  folly  controvert  the  claim, 
I  thought  that  title  overthrown, 
ncides  with,  and  involves  my  own. 
discovered  India  first ;  I  found 
Id  Gotham  on  the  self-same  ground : 
over'd  it^  nor  shall  that  plea 
granted,  and  denied  to  me. 
ssession,  and  till  one  more  bold 
)  me  out,  will  that  possession  hold : 
>pe*s  rights  my  kindred  rights  I  twine ; 
he  western  world,  be  Gotham  mine, 
,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice  ; 
or  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
of  gladness,  and  on  evYy  tongue, 
of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
IS  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
pchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing? 
day,  a  high  and  holy  day, 
instrument  of  music  play, 
id  modem  ;  those  which  drew  their  birth 
I  laid  aside)  from  Pagan  eartb^ 
those  by  Ckrisiian  made  and  Jew; 
wn  to  many,  and  those  known  to  few; 
ch  in  whim  and  frolic  lightly  ^t, 
which  swell  the  slow  and  solemn  note ; 
:h  (whilst  Reason  stands  in  wonder  by) 
e  eompiexums  laugh  and  others  cry ; 
ch  by  some  strange  faculty  of  sound, 
walls  up,  and  raze  them  to  the  ground; 
ch  can  tear  up  forests  by  the  roots, 
bmtes  dance  like  men,  and  men  like 
ties; 

ch  whilst  Ridicule  leads  up  the  dance, 
ms  of  Monmouth  ape  the  fops  of  France; 
eh,  where  Uy  Dullness  with  hrd  mayors 
Usdaining  light  and  trifling  airs, 
5  feast  with  peaimod^}  and  those 
ntad  in  our  churches  to  dispose 
«  mind  to  Heaven,  are  disgrae'd 
;  a  foppish  organist  calls  taste  : 
;he  fiddle  (oo  which  cv'ry  (ool, 
on  of  doU  sire,  dischai^gp'd  from  school, 
sppienticoship  in  college  ease, 
diroagb  the  g^mui  to  degrees) 
whacfa  (though  less  conunon,  not  less 
«t) 
'd  Smt  diet's,  and  more  fam'd  Vine 

fftf 

Bav^  the  utmost  wish  of  man  to  gnunt, 

«  old  hooter  nad  an  older  nunt) 


Thornton,  whilst  Hmnoiir  pointed  out  the  road 
To  her  arch  cub,  hath  hitch'd  into  an  ode '; 
All  instruments,  (attend  ye  list* ning  spheres. 
Attend,  je  sons  oJF  men,  and  hear  with  ears) 
All  instruments,  (norjihall  they  seek  one  hand 
Imprest  from  modem  Music's  coxcomb  band) 
All  instruments,  telf-aeted,  at  my  name 
Shall  pour  forth  harmony,  and  loud  proclaim^  , 
Loud  but  yet  sweet,  to  the  accoidhsg  globe. 
My  praises ;  whilst  gay  Nature,  in  a  rdbe, 
A  coxcomb  doetor^t  we,  to  the  f^ll  sound 
Keeps  time,  like  Boyce,  and  the  world  daneesTOond. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice ; 
Lift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  Ikiigbty  voice. 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  every  tongue, 
In  strains  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung. 
The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Godiam  nng^ 

Infancy,  straining  backward  from  the  breast. 
Techy  and  wmywBid,  what  be  loveth  best 
Refusing  in  his  fits,  whilst  all  the  while 
The  mother  eyes  the  wrangler  with  a  smile. 
And  the  fond  father  sits  on  t'  other  side. 
Laughs  at  his  moods,  and  views  his  spleen  with  pride. 
Shall  murmur  forth  my  name,  whilst  at  his  hand 
Nurse  stands  interpreter,  through  Gotham's  land. 

Childhood,  who  like  an  April  mom  appears. 
Sunshine  and  rain, -hopes  clouded  o*er  with  fean, 
Pleas'd  and  displeas'd  by  starts,  in  passion  warm. 
In  reason  weak ;  who,  wrought  into  a  storm. 
Like  to  the  fretful  bullies  of  the  deep, 
Soon  spends  his  rage,  and  cries  himself  asleep ; 
Who,  with  a  fev'rish  appetite  oppress'd. 
For  trifles  sighs,  but  hates  thefh  when  p08sess*d  ; 
His  trembling  lash  suspended  in  the  air. 
Half-bent,  ami  stroking  back  his  long  lank  hair. 
Shall  to  his  mates  kx>k  up  with  eager  glee. 
And  let  his  top  go  down  to  prate  of  me. 

Youth,  who,  fierce,  fickle,  insolent,  and  vain. 
Impatient  urges  on  to  manhood's  reign. 
Impatient  urges  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of  dear  regard  looks  back  on  childhood  past; 
In  the  midi^hase,  when  the  hot  blood  runs  high. 
And  the  quick  spirits  mount  into  his  eye. 
When  pleasure,  which  he  deems  his  greatest  wealth* 
Beats  in  his  heart,  and  paints  his  cheeks  with  healthy 
When  the  chaPd  steed  tugs  proudly  at  the  reip. 
And  ere  he  starts,  hath  run  o'er  half  the  plmn. 
When,  wing'd  with  fear,  the  stag  flies  fbll  in  view. 
And  in  full  cry  the  eager  hounds  pursue. 
Shall  shout  my  praise  to  hills  which  shout  agaii^ 
And  e'en  tlie  huntsman  stop  to  cry  Amen. 

Manhood,  of  form  erect,  who  would  not  bow 
Though  worlds  should  crack  around  him ;  on  his 
W^isdom  serene,  to  passion  giving  law,  [brow 

Bespeaking  love,  and  yet  commanding  awe ; 
Dignity  into  grace  by  mildness  wrought; 
CoMarage  attemper'd  and  refin'd  by  thought ; 
Virtue  supteme  enthron'd ;  within  his  breast 
Tlie  image  of  his  Maker  deep  impress'd ; 
Lord  of  this  Earth,  which  trembles  at  his  nod. 
With  reason  bless'd,  and  only  less  than  God ;  - 
Manhood,  though  weeping  Beauty  kneels  for  aid. 
Though  Honour  calls  in  Danger's  form  array'd. 
Though  cloth'd  with  sackcloth.  Justice  hi  the  gates; 
By  wicked  elders  chain'd,  redemption  waits, 


'  A  buriesqoe  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  d*y,  by  Boa- 
nel  Thoratoi^  periafmisd  at  Bmelagh. 
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Manhood  shall  atea]  an  hour,  a  little  hour, 
(b  't  not  a  little  one  ? )  to  hail  my  powV. 

Old«ge,  a  teamd  child,  hy  Nature  cuT8*d 
With  more  and  greater  evils  than  the  first. 
Weak,  sickly,  full  of  pains ;  in  ev'ry  breath 
Railing  at  life,  and  yet  afraid  of  death  ; 
Putting  things  off,  with  sage  and  solemn  air, 
From  day  to  day,  without  one  day  to  spare ; 
Without  enjoyment,  covetous  of  pelf, 
Tiresome  to  friends,  and  tiresome  to  himself; 
His  fsculties  impair*d,  his  temper  sour'd. 
His  memory  of  recent  things  devour*d 
E'en  with  the  acting  on  his  shattered  brain, 
7*hough  the  falfe  registers  of  youth  remain  ; 
From  mom  to  evening  babbling  forth  vain  praise 
Of  those  rare  men  who  liv'd  in  those  rare  dajrs. 
When  he,  the  hero  of  his  tale,  was  young; 
Dull  repetitions  faltVing  on  his  tongue. 
Praising  grey  hairs,  sure  mark  of  Wisdom's  sway, 
K'cn  whilst  he  curses  Time  which  made  him  gray; 
Sco0Ui.<r  at  youth,  e*en  whilst  he  would  afford 
All  b'lt  his  gold  to  have  his  youth  restored ; 
Shall  for  a  moment,  from  himself  set  free, 
Lean  on  his  crutch,  and  pipe  forth  praise  to  me. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  Oothamites,  rejoice ; 
liift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice. 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  ev'ry  tongue, 
In  strains  of  .crratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
llie  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing? 

Things  without  life  shall  in  this  chorus  join, 
And,  dumb  to  others'  praise,  lie  loud  in  mine. 

The  snowdrop,  who,  in  habit  white  and  plain. 
Comes  on,  the  herald  of  fair  Flora's  train ; 
Tlie  coxcomb  crocus,  flowV  of  simple  note. 
Who  by  her  side  struts  in  a  heraUVs  coat ; 
The  tulip,  idly  glaring  to  the  view, 
Who,  thoui^h  no  clown,  his  birth  from  Holland  drew. 
Who,  once  full  drcss*d,  fears  from  his  place  to  stir, 
The  fop  of  flow 'rs,  the  more  of  a  parterre; 
The  woodbine,  who  her  elm  in  marriage  meets. 
And  briii^  her  dowry  in  surrounding  sweets  ; 
The  lilff,  silver  mistress  of  the  vale ; 
The  ro^e  of  Sharon  which  perfumes  the  pale ; 
The  jessamine,  with  which  the  queen  of  flow'rs 
To  charm  her  God  adorns  his  fav'ritc  bow*rs. 
Which  bridt>s,  by  the  plain  hand  of  Neatness  drcst, 
Uncnvicd  rival,  wear  upon  their  breast. 
Sweet  as  the  incense  of  the  mum,  and  chaste 
As  the  pure  zone  which  circles  Dian's  waist ; 
AH  flow'rs,  of  various  names,  an<l  various  forms, 
Which  the  Sun  into  strength  and  beauty  warms. 
From  the  dwarf  daisy,  which,  like  infants,  clings. 
And  fears  to  leave  the  earth  from  whence  it  i^prings, 
To  the  proud  giant  of  the  garden  race, 
Who,  madly  rushing  to  the  Sun's  embrace, 
O'ertops  her  fellows  with  aspirintr  aim. 
Demands  his  wedded  love,  and  bears  his  name; 
All,  one  and  all,  shall  in  this  chorus  join, 
And,  dumb  to  others'  praise,  be  loud  in  mine. 

Bejoice,  ye  happy  Gothainites,  rcjo'-ce  ; 
lift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
Tlie  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  ev'ry  tongue, 
In  strains  of  grat'tude,  be  praises  hung. 
The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  kin^ ; 
Shall  ("hurchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing  ? 

Forming  a  gloom,  through  which  to  splccn-struck 
lleligion,  horrour-stamp'd,  a  passage  finds,  [minds 
The  ivy  crawling  o*er  the  hallow 'd  cell, 
>yhere  some  old  hermit's  wont  his  beads  to  tell 


By  day,  by  night ;  the  myrlle  ercr-greeo. 
Beneath  whose  shade  Love  holds  bis  rites  unseen; 
The  mllinc  weeping  o'er  the  fatal  wave 
Where  many  a  lover  finds  a  wat'ry  grrave ; 
The  cypress  sacred  held,  when  lovers  mourn 
Their  true  love  snatchM  away ;  the  Uasrtl  wore 
By  poets  in  old  time,  but  destiu'd  now 
In  grief  to  wither  on  a  Whitehead's  brow  ; 
The/g,  which,  large  as  what  in  India  grows, 
Itself  a  grove,  gave  our  first  parents  clothes ; 
The  vine,  which,  like  a  blushing  new-mad«»  bride, 
Clust'ring,  empurples  all  the  mountain's  side ; 
The  yew,  which,  in  the  place  of  Mulptur'd  stone, 
Bflarks  out  the  resting-j^ace  of  men  unknown ; 
The  hedgcrrow  elm,  the  pine  of  mountain  race, 
The/r,  the  Scotch /r,  never  out  of  place ; 
The  cedar,  whose  top  mates  the  highest  clood. 
Whilst  his  old  father  Lebanon  grows  proud 
Of  such  a  child,  and  his  vast  body  laid 
Out  many  a  mile,  ^ijoys  the  filial  shade ; 
The  oak,  when  living,  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
The  Englbh  oak,  which,  dead,  commands  the  flood; 
All,  one  and  ail,  shall  in  this  chorus  join. 
And,  dumb  to  others'  praise,  he  loud  in  mine. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice; 
Lift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  vovce. 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  ev'ry  tongue. 
In  strains  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung. 
The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing? 

The  shovoWi  which  make  the  3roang  hilli,  Ukt 
young  lambs. 
Bound  and  rebound ;  the  old  hills,  like  old  raiiii» 
Unwieldy,  jump  for  joy ;  the  streams  which  glid^ 
Whilst  Plenty  marches  smiling  by  their  side. 
And  from  their  bosom  rising  Commerce  springs; 
The  xtindi  which  rise  with  healing  on  their  wingii 
Before  whose  cleansing  breath  contagi(m  flies; 
The  Sun,  who,  travelling  in  eastern  skies. 
Fresh,  full  of  strength,  just  risen  from  bis  bed. 
Though  in  Jove's  pastures  they  were  bom  and  bred. 
With  voice  and  whip,  can  scarce  make  bit  iteedi 

stir, 
Step  by  step,  up  the  perpendicular; 
Who,  at  the  hour  of  eve,  panting  for  rest. 
Rolls  on  amain,  and  gallops  down  the  west. 
As  fast  as  Jehu,  oil'd  for  Ahab*s  sin. 
Drove  for  a  crown,  or  post-hoys  for  an  inn  ^ 
The  Moon^  who  holds  o'er  night  her  silver  reigq, 
Regent  of  tides,  and  mistress  of  the  brain. 
Who  to  hor  sons,  those  sons  who  own  her  powV, 
And  do  her  homage  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Gives  madness  as  a  blessing,  but  dispenses 
Wisdom  to  fools,  and  damns  them  with  thehrMDsai; 
The  stars,  who,  by  I  know  not  what  strange  right, 
Preside  o'er  mortals  in  their  own  despite. 
Who  without  reason  govern  those,  who  vnaA 
(How  truly,  judge  from  thence !)  of  reaaoi 
And,  by  sonie  mighty  magic  yet  unknown. 
Our  actions  guide,  yet  cannot  guide  their  own; 
All,  one  and  all,  shall  in  this  chorus  join. 
And,  dumb  to  others'  praise,  be  loud  in  mina. 

RcJDice,  ye  happy  (Sothamites,  rejoice; 
I  jft  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  evSry  tongue, 
In  straias  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
Tlie  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  liog? 

The  moment,  minute,  hour,  day,  vceek,  manlkfymr^ 
J  Morning  and  eve,  as  they  In  turn  appear; 
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r  and  imimUt  which,  withoat  a  crime, 
;  omitted  in  accounts  of  time, 
Qitted,  (proof  wc  might  afford) 
by  parliaments  to  be  restored ; 
siTf,  which  drest  by  turns  in  black -and  white, 
i  as  handmaids,  wait  on  Day  and  Night ; 
,  those  hours  I  mean  when  light  presides, 
sineM  in  a  cart  with  Prudence  rides; 
ht,  those  hours  I  mean  with  darkness  hung, 
ense  speaks  free,  and  Folly  holds  hertongne; 
rs,  when  Nature,  rousing  from  her  strife 
sath-like  sleep,  awakes  to  second  life; 
,  when,  as  unequal  to  the  task, 
rcy  frcnn  her  foe  descends  to  ask ; 
fk,  in  which  six  days  are  kindly  given 
k  of  Earth,  and  one  to  think  of  Heaven; 
mtkt,  twelve  sisters  all  of  different  hue, 
there  appears  in  all  a  likeness  too ; 
h  a  likeness,  as,  through  Hajrman's  works, 
annerist,  in  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks, 
ith  a  sameness  in  each  female  face, 
trange  something,  bom  of  Art  and  Grace, 
speaks  them  all,  to  vary  and  adorn, 
rent  times  of  the  same  parents  bom ; 
s  and  all,  shall  in  this  chorus  join, 
imb  to  others'  praise,  be  loud  in  mine. 
ce,  ye  happy  Guthamites,  rejoice ; 
your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
ce  of  gladness,  and  on  ev*ry  tongue, 
ns  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
kites  oif  so  great  and  good  a  king; 
hurchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing  ? 
B  Jmutary,  leader  of  the  year, 
Mei  in  van,  and  calves-heads  in  the  rear ; 
fknianff  in  who«e  leaden  reign 
ther  bore  a  bard  without  a  brain ;   [cheeks, 
various,  fierce,  and  wild,  with  wind-crack*d 
ler  Wetehmen  led,  and  crowned  with  leeks! 
ith  fools,  and  Maif  with  bastards  blest ; 
ith  with  white  roses  on  her  rebel  breast ; 
» whom,  the  dog-star  in  her  train, 
ames  gives  oysters,  and  Saint  Swithin  rain ; 
,  who,  banish*d  from  her  Smithfieid  stand, 
Isea  flies,  with  Dogget  in  her  hand  '; 
ber,  when  by  custom  (right  divine) 
m  <Mrdain*d  to  bleed  at  Michaers  shrine, 
the  priest,  not  so  full  of  grace  as  wit, 
^  vobless*d,  nor  grives  the  saint  a  bit ; 
,  who  the  cause  of  Freedom  joined, 
ve  a  «fC09uf  George  to  bless  mankind ; 
ter,  who  at  once  to  grace  our  earth, 
jidrsw  boasts,  and  our  Augusta's  ^  birth ; 
ier,  last  of  months,  but  best,  who  gave 
It  to  man,  a  Saviour  to  the  slave, 
,  fialiely  grateful,  man,  at  the  full  feast, 
C3od  bonoor,  makes  himself  a  boast ; 
e  and  all,  shall  in  this  chorus  join, 
amb  to  others'  praise,  be  loud  in  mine. 
ice,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice ; 
your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
ioe  of  gladness,  and  on  ev*ry  tongue, 
ias  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
aisei  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
Srarehill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing? 
smmms  as  they  roll ;  Springt  by  her  side 
f  and  Lent,  Lmf-foUy,  and  Church-pride, 

gget  the  celebrated  comedian's  badge,  rowed 
the  flrst  of  August. 

DdfragerofWalcf^ 


By  a  rank  monk  to  copulation  led, 
A  tub  of  sainted  salt-Jish  on  her  head ; 
Summer,  in  light,  transparent  gauze  array'd, 
like  maids  of  honour  at  a  masquerade, 
In  bawdry  gauze,  for  which  our  daughters  leave 
The  fig,  more  modest,  first  brought  up  by  Eve, 
Panting  for  breath,  inflam'd  with  lustful  fires, 
Yet  wauting  strength  to  perfect  her  desires. 
Leaning  on  Sloth,  who,  fainting  with  the  heat. 
Stops  at  each  step,  and  slumbers  on  his  feet; 
Autumn,  when  Nature,  who  with  sorrow  feels 
Her  dread  foe  Winter  treading  on  her  heels, 
Makes  up  in  value  what  she  wants  in  length,*    - 
Exerts  her  pow'rs,  and  puts  forth  all  her  strength. 
Bids  com  and  fruits  in  full  perfection  rise, 
Com  fairly  taxM,  and  fmits  without  excise; 
Winter,  benumb'd  with  cold,  no  longer  known 
By  robes  of  fur,  since  furs  became  our  own  ; 
A  hag,  who,  loathing  all,  by  all  is  loathM, 
With  weekly,  daily,  hourly  libels  cloth'd. 
Vile  Faction  at  her  heels,  who,  mighty  grown. 
Would  rule  the  ruler,  and  foreclose  the  throne. 
Would  turn  all  state-affairs  into  a  trade, 
Make  laws  one  day,  the  next  to  be  unmade. 
Beggar  at  home  a  people  fear*d  abroad. 
And,  force  defeated,  make  them  slaves  by  fraud ; 
All,  one  and  all,  shall  in  this  choms  join, 
And,  dumb  to  others'  praise,  be  loud  in  mine. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice; 
Lift  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice. 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  ev'ry  tongue, 
Tn  strains  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung. 
The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king : 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing? 

The  yiar,  grand  circle,  in  whose  ample  round 
The  seasons  regular  and  fix'd  arc  bound, 
(Who,  in  his  course  repeated  o*er  and  o'er. 
Sees  the  same  things  which  he  had  seen  before; 
The  same  stars  keep  their  watch,  and  the  same  Sun 
Runs  in  the  track  where  he  from  first  hath  run ; 
The  same  Moon  rules  tlic  night ;  tides  ebb  and  flow; 
Man  is  a  puppet,  and  this  world  a  show  : 
Their  old  dull  follies  oM  dull  fools  pursue. 
And  vice  in  nothing  but  in  mode  is  new ; 

He a  lord  (now  fair  befall  that  pride. 

He  liv^d  a  villain,  but  a  lord  he  died) 
Dashwood  is  pious,  Berkeley.  A^'^  as  fate  ^, 
Sandwich  (thank  Heav'n !)  first  minister  of  state ; 
And,  tliough  by  fooh  despis'd,  by  saints  unblessed. 
By  friends  neglected,  and  by  foes  oppressed,    , 
Scorning  the  servile  arts  of  each  court  elf, 
Founded  on  honour,  Wilkes  is  still  himxelf) 
Th^/eor,  encirc'ed  with  the  various  train 
VVfi  ^h  waits,  and  fills  the  glories  of  his  reign. 
Shall,  taking  up  this  theme,  in  chorus  join, 
Aud,  dumb  to  others*  praise,  be  loud  in  mine. 

Rejoice,  ye  happy  Gothamites,  rejoice ; 
Dit  up  your  voice  on  high,  a  mighty  voice, 
The  voice  of  gladness,  and  on  cv'ry  tongue, 
In  strains  of  gratitude,  be  praises  hung, 
The  praises  of  so  great  and  good  a  king ; 
Shall  Churchill  reign,  and  shall  not  Gotham  sing  ? 

Thus  far  in  sport — nor  let  our  critics  hence 
-Who  sell  out  monthly  trash,  and  call  it  sense. 
Too  lightly  of  our  present  labours  deem, 
Or  judge  at  random  of  so  high  a  theme  ; 


4  A  phrase  used  by  lord  Bottetourt,  then  Noiw 
I  home  Berkelay^  in  aa  addraii  to  hit  electors. 
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High  is  our  theme,  mnd  worthy  are  the  mea 
To  feel  the  sharpest  stroke  of  Satire's  pen; 
But  when  kind  Time  a  proper  season  brings^ 
In  serious  mood  to  treat  of  serious  things, 
Then  shall  they  find,  disdaining  idle  play, 
That  I  can  be  as  grave  and  dull  as  they. 

ThuM  fiar  in  sport— nor  let  half  patriots,  those 
Who  shrink  from  ev'ry  blast  of  pow*r  which  blows; 
Who  with  tame  Cowardice  fismiliar  grown, 
Would  hear  my  thoughts,  hut  fear  to  speak  their  own ; 
Who  (lest  bold  truths,  to  do  sage  Prudence  spite, 
Should  burst  the  portals  of  their  lips  by  night. 
Tremble  to  trust  themselves  one  hour  in  sleep) 
Condemn  our  course,  and  hold  our  caution  cheap. 
When  brave  Occasion  bids,  for  some  great  end 
When  Honour  calls  the  poet  as  a  ftriond, 
Then  shall  they  find,  that,  e'en  on  danger's  brink. 
He  dares  to  speak,  what  they  scarce  dare  to  think. 
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How  much  mUtaken  arc  the  men,  who  think 

That  all  who  will,  without  restraint,  may  drink. 

May  largely  drink,  e*cn  till  their  bowels  burst. 

Pleading  no  right  but  merely  that  of  thirst. 

At  the  pure  waters  of  the  living  well. 

Beside  whose  streams  the  INTuscs  love  to  dwell ! 

Verse  is  with  them  a  kuack,  an  idle  toy, 

A  rattle  gilded  oVr,  on  which  a  boy 

May  play  untaught,  whilst,  without  art  or  force. 

Make  it  but  jingle,  mu^iic  comes  of  course. 

little  do  such  men  know  the  toil,  the  pains, 
The  daily,  nightly  rackintr  of  the  brains, 
To  raii^^e  tlie  thoughts,  the  matter  to  digest, 
To  cull  lit  phrases,  and  riject  tlie  rest  ; 
To  know  the  tim(>8  when  Humour  on  the  rhoek 
Of  Mirth  may  hold  her  S2X>rts;  when  Wit  should 

speak. 
And  when  be  silent ;  when  to  use  the  pow'rs 
Of  ornament,  and  how  to  place  the  Honors, 
So  that  they  neither  give  a  tawdry  glare, 
Nor  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air; 
To  form  (which  few  can  do,  and  scarcely  one. 
One  critic  in  an  age  can  find,  when  done) 
To  form  a  plan,  to  strike  a  grand  outline, 
To  fill  it  up,  and  make  the  picture  shine 
A  full,  and  perfect  piece ;  to  make  coy  Rhyme 
Renounce  her  follies,  and  with  Seuse  keep  time ; 
To  make  proud  Sense  against  her  nature  bend. 
And  we^r  the  chains  of  Rhyme,  yet  call  her  friend. 

Some  fops  there  are,  among  the  scribbling  tribe, 
Who  make  it  all  tlieir  business  to  describe,      ^> 
No  matter  whether  in,  or  out  of  place  j  ^ 

Studious  of  finery,  and  fond  of  lace. 
Alike  they  trim,  as  coxcomb  Fancy  brings, 
The  rags  of  beggars,  and  the  robes  of  kings. 
lict  dull  Propriety  in  state  preside 
O'er  her  dull  children,  Nature  is  their  guide. 
Wild  Nature,  who  at  random  breaks  tlie  fence 
Of  those  tame  drudges,  Judgment^  Tasie^  and  Sense, 
Nor  would  forgive  herself  the  mighty  crime 
Of  keeping  terms  with  Person^  Piace,  and  lime. 

Let  liqtud  gold  emblaze  the  Sun  at  noon. 
With  borroxD^d  beams  let  silver  |>a/e  the  Moon, 
Let  surges  htxtrse  lash  the  resounding  shore. 
Let  streams  meander^  and  let  torrents  roar. 
Let  thrm  breed  up  the  melancholy  breeze 
To  si^h  with  sighing,  sob  with  sobbing  trees. 


Let  vales  €mhrMf$  wear,  let  Oosr'n  be  toi^V 
With  various  Unit,  let  clouds  be  la^d  orfiuig% 
They  have  their  wish;  like  idle  monaich  boj^ 
Neglecting  things  of  weight,  tbey  aigli  ftr  toys : 
Give  them  the  crowD,  the  ioepCie^  and  the  robe, 
Who  will  may  take  the  pow*r,  and  role  the  globb 

Others  there  are,  who^  in  one  eoleain  paoi^ 
With  as  much  seal  as  quaken  rail  at  lace^ 
Railing  at  needful  ornament,  dejpend 
On  Sense  to  bring  tfaem  to  thehr  joumeyli  cad. 
They  would  not  (Heav^  forbid !)  their  coone delay. 
Nor  for  a  moment  step  out  of  their  way. 
To  make  the  barren  road  those  gncee  wear* 
Which  Nature  would,  if  pleas'd,  have  planted  than 

Vain  men  1  who,  blindly  thwarting  Natnn^pla% 
Ne'er  find  a  passage  to  the  heart  of  man; 
Who,  bred  'mongst  fogs  in  academic  land. 
Scorn  ev*ry  thing  they  do  not  undentand; 
Who,  destitute  of  humour,  wit,  and  tarte. 
Let  all  their  little  knowledge  run  tp  vaite, 
And  frustrate  each  good  purpose,  whilst  tlwy  vesr 
The  robes  of  Learning  with  a  sloven's  air. 
Though  solid  reas*ning  arms  each  steriing  Um^ 
Though  Truth  declares  aloud,  "  This  work  is  nmM^' 
Vice,  whilst  from  page  to  page  dull  morab  creepy 
Throws  by  4he  book,  and  Virtue  falls  aslesp. 

Sense,  mere,  duU,  formal  Sense,  in  this  gay  tost 
Must  have  some  vehicle  to  pass  her  down» 
Nor  can  she  for  an  hour  ensure  her  reign. 
Unless  she  brings  fair  Pleasure  in  her  train. 
Let  her,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  ymr. 
In  all  her  grave  solemnities  appear. 
And,  with  the  voice  of  trumpeta,  through  the  sUvds 
Deal  lectures  out  to  ev'ry  one  she  meets. 
Half  who  pass  by  are  deaf,  and  t'  other  half 
Can  hear  indeed,  but  ouly  hear  to  laugh. 

Quit  then,  ye  graver  suns  of  letter*d  Pride, 
Taking  for  once  Experience  as  a  guide. 
Quit  this  graud  errour,  this  dull  college  mode ; 
Bo  your  pursuits  the  same,  but  change  the  rnui; 
Write,  or  at  least  appear  to  write  with  ease. 
And,  if  you  mean  to  profit,  learn  to  please. 

In  vain  for  such  mistakes  they  pardon  claim. 
Because  they  wield  the  pen  in  Virtue's  name. 
Thrice  sacred  is  that  name,  thrice  bless'd  the  nun 
Who  thinks,  speaks,  writes,  and  lives  on  such  a  plasl 
This,  in  himself,  himself  of  course  must  bless. 
But  cannot  with  the  world  promote  succ<*ss. 
lie  may  be  strong,  but  witli  cfiect  to  speak. 
Should  recollect  his  n^aders  may  be  weak ; 
Plain,  rigid  truths,  which  saints  with  comfort  besr. 
Will  make  the  sinner  tremble,  and  despair. 
True  Virtue  acts  from  love,  and  the  greaft  end 
At  which  she  nobly  aims,  is  to  amend; 
How  then  do  those  mistake,  who  arm  her  laws 
\\'ith  rigour  not  their  own,  and  hurt  the  cause 
They  mean  to  help,  whilst  witli  a  zealot  rage 
They  make  that  goddess,  whom  they  'd  ha\'e  topigt 
Our  dearest  love,  in  hideous  terrour  rise  ! 
Such  may  be  honest,  but  they  can't  be  wise. 

In  her  own  full,  aiid  perfect  blaze  of  light* 
Virtue  breaks  forth  too  strong  for  human  m|^: 
The  dazzled  eye,  that  nice  but  weaker  sense. 
Shuts  herself  up  in  darkness  for  defence. 
But,  to  make  strong  conviction  deeper  sink. 
To  make  the  callous  feel,  the  thoughtless  tiiiDk» 
Like  God  made  Man,  she  lays  her  glory  by. 
And  beams  mild  comfort  on  the  ravish'd  eye. 
In  earnest  must,  when  most  she  seems  in  jest^ 
She  worms  into,  and  winds  around  the  brcui; 
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r  Viee^of  Vice  apimn  tKe 

i  unlikfl  hcndf  to  gain  ber  end. 

t4  Sm,  to  while  away  the  time 

gevB  on  their  bandf,  of  each  black  crime 

lie  punftil  memory^  and  keep 

t  OxHcienoe  in  delusiye  sleep, 

i  randomly  nor  suspect  the  dart, 

'  find  it  rooted  in  their  heart 

se  they  give  their  vote,  nor  know  at  first 

ing  that,  themselves  too  they  have  cun'd ; 

not,  till  they  fall  into  the  snares, 

nto  virtue  unatures. 

ihrewd  doctor,  m  the  spleen-struck  mind 

gnant  horroor  sits,  and  broods  o*er  wind, 

I  drags,  and  striving  how  to  please, 

insennbly,  by  slow  degrees, 

St  to  those  manly  sports,  which  bind 

en*d  sinews,  and  relieve  the  mind ; 

Dt  feels  a  change  as  wrought  by  stealth, 

ers  on  demand  to  find  it  health. 

!w,  whom  Fate  ordain*d  to  deal  in  rh3rmes 

aods,  and  ktret  in  other  times, 

aiting  at  their  birth,  the  midtnfe  Muse 

all  over  with  Castalian  dews, 

true  Genius  gave  his  magic  pen, 

t  by  jost  degrees  led  up  to  men ; 

,  extROws  well  shunned,  have  steer'd  be- 


igVoQS  rocks,  and  held  the  golden  mean : 
heir  works  maintvns  her  proper  state, 
'  sleeps,  or  labours  with  her  weight ; 
kes  the  whole  look  elegant  and  gay, 
'  dans  from  Sense  to  run  astray : 
10  fluster's  touch,  so  great  his  care, 
in  boldly  glow,  not  idly  glare ; 
giving  and  receiving  aid, 
each  other  off*,  like  light  and  shade, 
y  stealth,  with  so  much  softness  blend, 
to  say,  where  they  begin  or  end: 
na  charms,  and  neither  gives  offence ; 
tSects  Grace,  and  Grace  enlivens  Sense. 
» the  men  who  these  high  honours  claim, 
)  their  souls,  and  to  their  mem'ries  fame: 
task,  and  no  mean  task,  to  teach 
oe  Ibr  that  worth  I  cannot  reach : 
t  distance,  with  a  steady  eye, 
and 'mark  their  passage  to  the  sky; 
7  free,  applaud  such  rising  worth, 
le  their  HeaVn,  though  pinion'd  down  to 
nth. 

the  pow'r,  I  could  not  have  the  time, 
vita  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime, 
s  fin  Against  Pleasure,  to  design 
>  SMthodize  each  thought,  each  line 
%  fiolsli,  and  make  ev'ry  grace, 
Planning,  take  new  charms  from  place. 
)f  books,  and  little  known  of  men, 
B  mad  lit  comes  on,  I  seize  the  pen, 
they  nm,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down, 
tlwy  run,  discharge  them  on  the  town: 
da^  anfiDish*d  brats,  beibce  theh*  time, 
into  this  idle  world  of  rhyme, 
MOr  sisMsra  Muse  is  brought  to  bed 
bar  imperfectkMis  on  her  head. 
n  life  appears,  no  pulses  play         [way, 
the  doll  dubious  mass,  no  breath  makes 
»ally  doubt,  till  for  a  glass  they  call, 
the  child  can  be  baptiz*d  at  all : 
a  other  groimds,  objections  frame, 
rting  that  the  chiM  may  have  a  Bame, 


Doubt,  as  the  sex  might  well  a  midwife  pose. 
Whether  they  should  baptize  it,  Verse  or  Prose. 

£*en  what  my  masters  please;  bards,  mild,  meek 
In  love  to  critics  stumble  now  and  then.         [men. 
Something  I  do  myself,  and  something  too. 
If  they  can  do  it,  leave  for  them  to  doL 
In  the  small  compass  of  my  careless  page 
Critics  may  find  employment  for  an  age ; 
Without  my  blunders  they  were  all  undone  ; 
I  twenty  feed,  where  Mason  can  feed  one. 

When  Satire  stoops,  unmindful  of  her  states 
To  praise  the  man  I  love,  curse  him  I  hate; 
When  Sense,  in  tides  of  passion  borne  along. 
Sinking  to  prose,  degrades  the  name  of  song ; 
The  censor  smiles,  and,  whilst  my  credit  bleeds^ 
With  as  high  relish  on  the  carrion  feeds 
As  the  proud  earl  fed  at  a  turtle  feast. 
Who,  tum'd  by  gluttony  to  worse  than  beast, 
Kat,  till  his  bowels  gushed  upon  the  floor, 
Yet  still  eat  on,  and  djring  cali'd  for  more. 

When  U)Oie  Digression,  like  a  colt  unbroke, 
Spuming  Conneclicnf  and  her  formal  yoke, 
Bounds  through  the  forest,  wanders  far  astray 
From  the  known  path«  and  loves  to  lose  her  way, 
*Tis  a  full  feast  to  ail  the  mongrel  pack 
To  run  the  rambler  down,  and  bring  her  back. 

When  gay  Description,  Fancy's  fairy  child. 
Wild  without  art,  and  yet  with  pleasure  wild. 
Waking  with  Nature  at  the  morning  hour 
To  the  lark*s  call,  walks  o*er  the  op*ning  flowV 
Which  largely  drank  all  night  of  Heaven's  fresh  dew. 
And  like  a  mountain  nymph  of  Dian's  crew. 
So  lightly  walks,  she  not  one  mark  imprints. 
Nor  brushes  off  the  dews,  nor  foils  the  tints ; 
When  thus  Description  sports,  e^cn  at  the  time 
That  drums  should  beat,  and  cannons  roar  in  rhyme. 
Critics  can  live  on  such  a  fsult  as  that 
From  one  month  to  the  other,  and  grow  fst. 

Ye  mighty  monthly  judges,  in  a  dearth 
Of  lettered  blockheads,  conscious  of  the  worth 
Of  my  materials,  which  against  your  will 
Oft  youVe  confessed,  and  shall  confess  it  still ; 
Materials  rich  though  rude,  inflamM  with  thcnight. 
Though  more  by  Fancy  than  by  Judgment  wrought; 
Take,  use  them  as  your  own,  a  work  begin, 
^liich  suits  your  genius  well,  and  weave  them  in, 
Fram'd  for  the  critic  loom,  with  critic  art. 
Till  thread  on  thread  depending,  part  on  part. 
Colour  with  colour  mingling,  light  with  shade. 
To  your  dull  taste  a  formal  work  is  made. 
And,  having  wrought  them  into  one  grand  piece. 
Swears  it  surpasses  Rome,  and  rivals  (ireece. 

Nor  think  this  much,  for  at  one  single  word. 
Soon  as  the  mighty  cntxcJiaVs  heanl. 
Science  attends  their  call ;  their  pow'r  is  own*d^ 
Order  takes  place,  and  Genius  is  dethronM  ! 
Lettcre  dance  into  books,  defiance  hnrlM 
At  means,  as  atoms  dancM  into  a  world. 

Me  higher  business  calls,  a  greater  plan, 
Worthy  man's  whole  employ,  the  good  of  man, 
The  gvind  of  man  committed  to  my  charge : 
If  idle  Fancy  rambles  forth  at  large. 
Careless  of  such  a  trust,  these  harmless  lays 
May  Friendship  envy,  and  may  Folly  praise; 
The  crown  of  Gotham  may  some  Scot  assume. 
And  vagrant  Stuarts  reign  in  Churchiirs  rouin. 

O  my  poor  people,  O  thou  wretched  earth, 
To  whose  dear  luve,  though  not  engagM  by  birth, 
My  heart  is  fix'd,  my  service  deeply  sworn. 
How  (by  thy  &ther  can  that  thought  be  borne, 
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For  monarchs,  woald  tbey  all  but  think  lik0  me, 
^re  only  fathers  in  the  best  degree) 
How  must  thy  glories  fade,  in  ev'ry  land 
Thy  name  be  laugh'd  to  scorn,  thy  mighty  hand 
Be  sborten'd,  and  thy  zeal,  by  foes  codTess'd, 
Bles8*d  in  thyself,  to  make  thy  neighbours  bless'd, 
Be  robb*d  of  vigour !  how  must  Freedom's  pile. 
The  boast  of  ages,  which  adorns  the  isle. 
And  makes  it  great  and  glorious,  fear'd  abroad, 
Happy  at  home,  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
How  must  that  pile,  by  ancient  wisdom  rais*d 
On  a  firm  rock,  by  friends  admir'd  and  praii'd, 
£nvy*d  by  foes,  and  wonder'd  at  by  all. 
In  one  short  moment  into  ruins  fall, 
Should  any  slip  of  Stuart's  tyrant  race. 
Or  bastard  or  legitimate,  disg^ce 
Thy  royal  seat  of  empire !  But  what  care, 
What  sorrow  must  be  mine,  what  deep  despair 
And  self-reproaches,  should  that  hated  line 
Admittance  gain  through  any  fault  of  mine ! 
Curs'd  be  the  cause  whence  Gotham's  evils  spring, 
Though  that  curs'd  cause  be  found  in  Gotham's 
king. 

Let  War,  with  all  his  needy,  ruffian  band. 
In  pomp  of  horrour  stalk  through  Gothanrs  land 
Knce-dccp  in  blo«xl ;  let  all  her  stately  tow'rs 
Sink  in  the  dust ;  that  court  which  now  is  our'i 
Become  a  den,  where  boasts  may,  if  they  can, 
A  loflging  find,  nor  fear  rebuke  firom  man ; 
Wliere  yellow  harvests  rise,  be  brambles  found ; 
Where  vines  now  creep,  let  thistles  curse  the  ground  j 
Dry  in  her  thousand  vailies  be  the  rills ; 
Barren  the  cattle  on  her  thousand  hills ; 
Where  Pow'r  is  plao'd,  let  tij^rs  prowl  for  prey; 
^Vhe^e  Justice  lodges,  let  wild  asses  bray ; 
Let  cormorants  in  churches  maki^  their  nest, 
And  on  the  sails  of  comuirrcc  bitterns  rest ; 
Be  all,  tlioiigh  princes  iu  the  l-^rth  before, 
Her  merchants  bankrupts,  and  her  marts  no  more; 
Much  rather  would  I,  might  the  will  of  Fate 
Give  me  to  choose,  see  Gotham's  ruin'd  state 
By  ills  on  ills  thus  to  the  eartii  wcigh'd  down, 
Than  live  to  see  a  Stuart  wear  a  crown. 

Let  Heav'n  in  vengeance  arm  all  Nature's  host. 
Those  servants  who  their  Maker  know,  who  boast 
Obedience  as  their  glory,  and  fulfil, 
Unquestion'd,  their  great  Master's  saored  will ; 
Let  raging  winds  root  up  the  boiling  ilecp, 
And,  with  destruction  big,  o'er  Gotham  sweep; 
Let  rains  rush  down,  till  Faith  with  doubtful  eye 
liooks  for  the  sign  of  Mercy  in  the  sky ; 
Let  Pestilence  in  all  her  borrours  rise  ; 
Where'er  I  turn,  lut  Famine  blast  my  eyes ; 
Let  the  Earth  yawn,  and,  ere  they've  time  to  think. 
In  the  deep  gulf  let  all  my  subjects  sink 
Before  my  eyes,  whilst  on  the  verge  I  reel ; 
Feeling,  but  as  a  monarch  ought  to  feci. 
Not  for  mj'self,  but  them,  I  'U  kiss  the  rod. 
And,  having  ownM  the  justice  of  my  God, 
Mj'self  with  firmness  to  the  ruin  give. 
And  die  with  those  for  whom  I  wish'd  to  live. 

This  (but  may  Heaven's  more  merciful  decrees 
Ne*er  tempt  his  servant  with  such  ills  as  these) 
This,  or  my  soul  deceives  me,  I  could  bear ; 
But  that  the  Stuart  race  my  crown  should  wear. 
That  crown,  where,  highly  ciiorish'd,  Frec<lom  shone 
Bright  as  the  glories  of  the  mid- day  Sun ; 
Bom  and  bred  slaves,  that  they,  with  proud  misrule. 
Should  make  brave,  free-bom  men,  like  boys  at 
school, 


To  the  whip  citmch  end  tremble— O,  that  tliomlil 
The  lab'ring  brain  is  e'en  to  madnea  brought 
By  the  dread  visioo ;  at  the  mere  fomiiie 
The  thronging  spirits,  ai  in  tumult,  riie; 
My  heart,  as  for  a  passage,  loudly  bats. 
And,  turn  me  where  I  will,  distraetjao  meets. 

O  my  brave  fellows,  gpreat  io  arts  and  arms, 
The  wonder  of  the  Earth,  whom  glory  warms 
To  high  achievements,  can  your  spirits  beod 
Through  base  control  (ye  never  can  descend 
So  low  by  choice)  to  wear  a  tyrantts  chaii^ 
Or  let,  in  Freedom's  seat,  a  Stuart  reign } 
If  Fame,  who  hath  for  ages  far  and  wide 
Spread  iu  all  realms  the  cowardice,  the  pride, 
llio  tyranny  and  falsehood  of  those  loids. 
Contents  you  not,  search  England's  fair  reooidi, 
Fjigland,  where  first  the  breath  of  life  I  drew. 
Where  next  to  Gotham  my  best  love  is  due , 
There  once  theyrul'd,  though  crush*d  by  Wiinsn^ 

hand. 
They  rul'd  no  more,  to  curse  that  happy  land. 

The  ^first,  who,  from  his  native  soil  remov*d. 
Held  England's  sceptre,  a  tame  tyrant  provM : 
Virtue  he  lack'd,  cursM  with  those  thoughts  whidi 
In  souls  of  vulgar  stamp  to  be  a  king;         [qpni| 
Spirit  he  had  not,  though  he  laugh'd  at  laws, 
To  play  the  bold-fac'd  tyrant  with  applause; 
On  practices  most  mean  he  rais'd  his  pride. 
And  Craft  oft  gave,  what  Wisdom  oft  denied. 

Ne'er  could  he  feel  how  truly  man  is  blest 
In  blessing  those  around  him ;  in  his  breast. 
Crowded  with  follies.  Honour  found  no  room  $ 
Mark'd  for  a  coward  iu  his  mother's  womb. 
He  was  too  proud  without  affronts  to  live. 
Too  timourous  to  punish  or  foigive. 

To  gain  a-crowu,  which  had  in  course  of  time. 
By  fair  descent,  b^n  his  without  a  crime, 
He  bore  a  mother's  exile ;  to  secure 
A  greater  crown,  he  basely  could  endure 
The  spilUug  of  her  blood  by  foreign  knife. 
Nor  dar'd  revenge  her  death  who  gave  him  life; 
Nay,  by  fond  fear  and  fond  ambition  led,      [shed. 
Struck  hands  with  those  by  whom  her.  blood  vsi 

CalI'd  up  to  pow'r,  scarce  warm  on  Englandli 
throne. 
He  fill'd  her  court  with  beggars  from  his  own: 
Turn  where  you  would,  the  eye  with  Scots  wu 

caught. 
Or  English  knaves  who  would  be  Scotsmen  thoogfaL 
To  vain  expense  unbounded  loose  he  gave. 
The  dupe  of  minions,  and  of  slaves  the  slave ; 
On  false  pretences  mighty  sums  he  rais'd,    [praisV: 
And  damn'd  those  senates  rich,  whom,  poor,  hs 
From  empire  thrown,  and  doom'd  to  beg  her  bicsdL 
On  foreign  bounty  whilst  a  daughter  >  fed. 
He  lavish'd  sums,  fur  her  receiv'd,  on  men 
Whose  names  would  fix  dishonour  on  my  pen. 

Lies  were  his  playthings,  parliaments  his  spoil. 
Book-worms  and  catamites  engross'd  the  coort: 
Vain  of  the  scholar,  like  all  Scotsmen  since,  ^ 
The  pedant  scholar,  he  forgot  the  prince. 
And  having  with  some  trifles  stor'd  his  brahi. 
Ne'er  learu'd,  or  wish'd  to  learn  the  arts  to  reiga 
Enough  he  knew  to  make  him  vain  and  proud, 
Mock'd  by  the  wise,  the  wonder  of  the  crowd; 
False  friend,  false  son,  false  father,  and  false  kiof^ 
False  wit,  false  statcsmau,  and  false  ev'ry  thing, 

s  The  queen  of  Bohemia,  grandmother  of  GflOi|i 
the  First. 
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e  diooM  act»  be  idly  cfiose  to  prate, 
nphlets  wrote,  when  he  should  n\e  the  state. 
ions,  if  religion  holds  in  whim, 
with  all,  he  let  all  talk  with  him, 
God^  honour,  but  his  own  intent, 
religion's  sake  but  anniroent ; 
lin,  if  some  sly,  artful,  High-Dutch  slave, 
n  the  JentU  school,  some  precious  knave 
ion  feign'd,  than  if,  to  x>eace  rcstorM 
fall  soldiership,  worlds  hail'd  him  lord, 
r  was  his  wish,  unbounded  as  his  will, 
ir'r,  without  control,  of  doing  ill. 
rhat  he  wish'd,  what  he  made  bishops  preach, 
tetmem  warrant,  hung  within  his  reach 
'd  not  seize  ;  Fear  gave,  to  gall  his  pride, 
eedcmi  to  the  realm  his  will  denied, 
eaties  ibnd,  o*erweening  of  his  parts, 
r  treaty  of  his  own  mean  arts 
the  dupe :  peace  was  his  coward  care, 
a  time  when  Justice  caird  for  war : 
1  he  *d  draw,  to  prove  his  lack  of  wit, 
her  xhvi  unsheath  the  sword,  submit 
aiily  must  record,  and,  pleas'd  to  live 
oe  with  Mercy,  Justice  may  forgive 
ms  betray'd,  and  worlds  resigned  to  Spain, 
rer  can  forgive  a  Raleigh  slain. 
Dgth  (with  white  let  Freedom  mark  that  year) 
T^d  by  those,  whom  most  be  wish'd  to  fear, 
M  by  those,  whom  most  he  wish'd  to  love, 
it  to  answer  for  his  faults  above; 
irer  to  that  God,  from  whom  alone 
m'd  to  hold,  aud  to  abuse  the  throne ; 
f  behind,  a  corse  to  all  his  line, 
lody  legacy  of  right  divine. 
1  many  virtues  which  a  radiance  fling 
private  men ;  with  few  which  gnce  a  king, 
nak  the  monarch ;  at  the  time  of  life 
Pankm  holds  with  Reason  doubtful  strife, 
ded  Charies,  by  a  mean  sire  undone, 
Bvied  virtue  even  in  a  son. 
foath  was  froward,  turbulent,  and  wild ; 
t  the  man  up,  ere  he  left  the  child ; 
il  was  eager  fbr  imperial  sway, 
had  Icam'd  the  lesson  to  obey, 
nded  by  a  fawning,  flattering  throng, 
ent  eadi  day  grew  weak,  and  humour  strong: 
Q  was  treated  as  a  noisome  weed, 

I  his  follies  let  to  run  to  seed. 

t  ills  from  such  beginnings  needs  must  spring! 
lb  to  such  a  land  from  such  a  king ! 
ioold  she  hope !  what  had  she  not  to  fear ! 
ackingham  possess*d  his  youthful  ear ; 
rd  and  Land,  when  mounted  on  the  throne, 
s*d  his  love,  and  made  him  all  their  own ; 
rd  and  Land,  who  boldly  dar'd  avow 
utVoos  doctrines  taught  by  Tories  now : 
trove  t*  undo  him,  in  his  turn  and  liour, 
it  with  pleasure,  and  the  last  with  powV. 
iking  (vain  tbooght,  dUgracefiil  to  the  throne !) 

II  aMsJund  were  made  for  kings  alone, 
iiljects  were  but  slaves,  and  what  was  whim 
le  in  common  men,  was  law  in  him ; 

wilfa  frengatioe,  which  Fate  decreed 
id  good  kings,  and  tyrants  to  mislead ; 
IB  a  fair  proportiou,  to  deny 
Doa  dares  not;  which  to  hold  too  high 
d  can  wish,  no  conard  king  can  dare, 
Id  too  high,  no  Engtitk  subject  bear  ; 
d  by  mea  of  deep  and  subtle  arts, 
id  of  pcincipley  and  daom'd  with  parts. 


Who  saw  his  weakness,  made  their  king  their  tool. 
Then  most  a  slave,  when  most  he  seem'd  to  rule ; 
Taking  all  public  steps  for  private  ends, 
Decciv'd  by  favourites,  ^hom  he  called  friends. 
He  had  not  8treD«irth  enou^rh  of  soul  to  fuid 
That  monarchs,  meant  as  blessings  to  mankind. 
Sink  their  great  state,  and  stamp  their  fame  undone. 
When  what  was  meant  for  all  tliey  give  to  one; 
listening  uxorious,  whilst  a  woman's  prate 
Modeird  the  church,  and  parcelPd  out  the  state, 
Whilst  (in  the  state  not  more  than  women  read) 
High-churchmen  preaeh'd,  and  tum*d  his  pious  head; 
Tutor'd  to  see  with  ministerial  eyes ; 
Forbid  to  hear  a  loyal  nation's  cries ; 
Made  to  believe  (what  can't  a  fav'rite  do  ?) 
He  heard  a  nation  hearing  one  or  two; 
Taught  by  state-quacks  himself  secure  to  think. 
And  out  of  danger  e'en  on  danger's  brink ; 
Whilst  pow'r  was  daily  crumbling  from  his  hand, 
Wliilst  murmurs  ran  through  an  insulted  land. 
As  if  to  sanction  tyrants  Heav'n  was  bound, 
He  proudly  sought  the  ruin  which  he  found. 

Twelve  years,  twelve  tedious  and  inglorious  years, 
Did  England,  crush'd  by  pow'r  and  aw'd  by  fears. 
Whilst  proud  Oppression  struck  at  Freedom's  root. 
Lament  her  senates  lost,  her  Hampden  mute. 
Illegal  taxes  and  oppressive  loans. 
In  spite  of  all  her  pride,  cali'd  forth  her  groans; 
Patience  was  heard  her  griefs  aloud  to  tell. 
And  Loyalty  was  tempted  to  rebel. 

Each  day  new  acts  of  outrage  shook  the  state, 
New  courts  were  rais'd  to  give  new  doctrines  weight ; 
State-inquisitions  kept  the  realm  in  awe. 
And  curs'd  siar-chambers  made,  or  rui'd  the  law; 
Juries  were  pack'd,  and  judges  were  unsound ; 
Through  the  whole  kingdom  not  one  Pratt  was  found. 

From  the  first  moments  of  his  giddy  youth 
He  hated  senates,  for  they  told  him  truth. 
At  length  against  his  will  compeli'd  Ui  treat. 
Those  whom  he  could  not  fright,  he  strove  to  cheat, 
With  base  dissembling  cv'ry  grievance  heard. 
And,  often  giving,  often  broke  his  word. 
O  where  shall  helpless  Truth  for  refuge  fly, 
If  kings,  who  should  protect  her,  dare  to  lie  ? 

Those  who,  the  gen'ral  good  their  real  aim, 
Sought  in  their  country's  good  their  monarch's  fame ; 
Those  who  were  anxious  for  his  safety;  those 
Who  were  induc'd  by  duty  to  oppose ; 
Their  truth  suspect^l,  and  their  worth  unknown. 
He  held  as  foes,  and  traitors  to  his  throne ; 
Nor  found  his  fatal  errour  till  the  hour 
Of  saving  him  was  gone  and  past ;  till  powY 
Had  shifted  hands,  to  blast  his  hapless  reign. 
Making  their  faith  and  his  rei>entance  vain. 

Hence  (be  that  curse  confin'd  to  Gotham's  foes) 
War,  dread  to  mention,  civil  war  arose; 
All  acts  of  outrage,  and  all  acts  of  shame, 
Stalk'd  forth  at  large,  disguis'd  with  Honour's  name ; 
Rebelliuo,  raising  high  her  bloody  hand, 
Spieod  universal  havoc  through  the  land  ; 
With  zeal  for  party,  and  with  passion  drunk. 
In  public  rage  all  private  love  was  sunk; 
Friend  against  friend,  brother  'gainst  brother  stood* 
And  the  son's  weapon  drank  the  faither's  bluod  ; 
Nature,  aghast,  aud  fearful  lest  her  reign 
Should  last  no  Ioniser,  bled  in  ev'ry  vein. 

Unha]>py  Stuart  I  harshly  though  that 
Crates  on  my  ear,  I  should  have  died  with 
To  9tte  my  king  before  his  subjects  stani^ 
And  at  their  bar  hold  up  Ids  royal  huid| 
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At  their  comnimiidt  to  hear  the  monarch  pleads 

By  their  decreet  to  lee  that  monarch  bleed. 

What  though  thy  faults  were  many,  and  were  great. 

What  though  they  shook  the  bases  of  the  state, 

In  n>3^1ty  secure  thy  person  stuod, 

And  sacred  was  the  fountain  of  thy  blood. 

Vile  ministers,  who  dar'd  abuse  their  trust, 

^Vho  dar'd  seduce- a  king  to  be  unjust,        [strong. 

Vengeance,  with  Justice  leagu'd,  with  Pow'r  made 

Had  nobly  crush'd :  the  king  could  do  no  wrong. 

Yet  grieve  not,  Charles,  nor  thy  hard  fbrtuoes 
blame; 
They  took  thy  life,  but  they  sectir'd  thy  fune. 
Their  greater  crimes  made  thine  like  specks  appear, 
From  which  the  Sun  in  glory  is  not  clear. 
Had*st  thou  in  peace  and  yean  resigned  thy  breath 
At  Nature's  call ;  had*st  thou  laid  down  in  death 
As  in  a  sleep ;  thy  name,  by  Justice  borne 
On  the  four  winds,  had  been  in  pieces  torn. 
Pity,  the  virtue  of  a  gen'rous  soul, 
Sometimes  the  rice,  hath  made  thy  mem'ry  whole. 
Misfinrtunes  ga%*e  what  Virtue  could  not  give, « 
And  bade,  the  tynnt  slain,  the  martjrr  live. 

Ye  princes  of  the  Earth,  ye  mighty  few, 
Who^  worlds  subduing,  can*t  yourselves  subdue ; 
Who,  goodness  scom'd,  wish  only  to  he  great. 
Whose  breath  is  blasting,  and  whose  voice  is  fgite; 
Who  own  no  law,  no  reason  but  your  will. 
And  scorn  restraint,  tliough  tis  from  doing  ill ; 
Who  of  all  passions  groan  beneath  the  worst. 
Then  only  bless'd  when  they  make  others  curst ; 
Think  not  for  wrongs  like  these  unscoorg'd  to  live ; 
Long  may  yt  sin,  aind  long  may  Heaven  forgive  : 
But  when  ye  least  expect,  in  sorrow's  day. 
Vengeance  shall  fall  more  heavy  for  delay ; 
Nor  think  that  vengeance  heap*d  on  yon  alone 
.Siiall  (poor  amends)  for  injur'd  worlds  atone : 
No ;  like  some  base  distemper,  which  remains. 
Transmitted  from  the  tainted  father's  veins. 
In  the  son's  blood,  such  broad  and  gen'ral  crimes 
Shall  call  down  vengeance  e'en  to  latest  times. 
Call  vengeance  down  on  all  who  bear  your  name. 
And  make  their  portion  bitterness  and  shame. 

From  land  to  land  for  yeara  compell'd  to  roam, 
Whilst  Usurpation  lorded  it  at  home. 
Of  majesty  unmindful,  forc'd  to  fly. 
Not  daring,  like  a  king,  to  reign  or  die, 
Recaird  to  repossess  his  lawful  throne 
More  at  his  people's  seeking  than  his  own. 
Another  Charles  succeeded.    In  the  school 
Of  Travel  he  had  leam'd  to  play  the  fooU 
And,  like  pert  pupils  with  dull  tutors  sent 
To  shame  their  country  on  the  continent. 
From  love  of  England  by  long  absence  wean'd, 
Fhmi  evVy  court  he  eVry  folly  glcan'd. 
And  was,  so  ckwe  do  evil  habits  cling, 
Till  crowned,  a  beggar ;  and  when  crown'd,  no  king. 

Those  grand  and  gen'ral  pow'rs  which  Heav'n  de- 
sign'd 
An  instance  of  his  merry  to  mankind, 
Were  lost,  in  storms  of  dissipation  hurl'd. 
Nor  would  he  give  one  hour  to  bless  a  world ; 
Lighter  than  lenity  which  strides  the  blast. 
And  of  the  present  fond,  forgets  the  past, 
He  chang'd  and  chang'd,  but,  evVy  hope  to  curse, 
Changed  only  from  one  iblly  to  a  worse ; 
State  he  resign'd  to  those  whom  state  could  please, 
Careless  of  majesty,  his  wish  was  ease ; 
Pleasure,  and  pleasure  only  was  his  aim  ; 
King!  of  less  wit  might  bunt  the  bubble.  Fame ;      | 


(Dignity,  through  his  reign,  wai  nade a ipoit. 
Nor  dar*d  Decorum  show  her  faoe  at  oonrt ; 
•  Morality  was  held  a  standing  jest. 
And  Faith  a  neceasary  fraud  at  best ; 
Courtiers,  their  monarch  ever  in  their  Tiew, 
Possessed  great  talents,  and  abut'd  them  too: 
Whate'er  was  light,  impeitinent,  and  vain. 
Whatever  was  loose,  indecent,  and  prafiuK, 
(So  ripe  was  Folly,  Folly  to  acquit) 
Stood  all  absolv'd  in  that  poor  bauble^  WiL 

In  gratitude,  alas  1  but  little  read. 
He  let  his  father*s  servants  beg  their  brM4» 
His  father's  faithful  servants,  and  his  own. 
To  place  the  foes  of  both  aroimd  his  throne. 

Bad  counsels  he  embrac'd  through  indoldice, 
Through  lo%'e  of  ease,  and  not  through  want  of  i 
He  saw  them  wrong,  but  rather  let  them  go 
As  right,  than  take  the  paint  to  make  them  toi. 

Women  nil'd  all,  and  ministers  of  state 
Were  for  commands  at  toilettes  forcM  to  wait ; 
Women,  who  have,  as  monarcht,  grae'd  the  laai 
But  never  govem'd  well  at  second>hand. 

To  make  all  other  errours  slight  appear. 
In  mem^y  fiv'd,  stand  Dunkirk  and  Tugier ; 
In  mem'iy  fix'd  so  deep,  that  Time  m  vain 
Shall  strive  to  wipe  thow  records  fWxn  the  bmia, 
Ambo]ma  8tands>-Oodsl  that  a  kmg  should  bold 
In  such  high  estimate  yile  pakiy  gold. 
And  of  his  duty  be  socareless  found,     ^ 
That,  when  the  blood  of  subjects  from  the  gnmnd 
For  vengeance  call'd,  he  should  reject  thor  erf. 
And,  bribed  from  honour,  lay  his  thmidflra  by, 
Give  Holland  peace,  whilst  fisglish  Tictima  groaa^ 
And  botcher'd  subjects  wander^  vnaiaiCd! 
O,  dear,  deep  injury  to  England's  fame. 
To  them,  to  us,  to  all !  to  him,  deep  shame ! 
Of  all  the  passions  which  from  frailty  spring, 
Av'rice  is  Uiat  which  least  becomes  a  kug. 

To  crown  the  whole,  scorning  the  public  good, 
Which  through  his  reign  he  little  uadentood. 
Or  little  heeded,  with  too  narrow  aim 
He  reassum'd  a  bigot  brother*s  claim ; 
And,  having  made  time-senring  senates  bow. 
Suddenly  died,  that  brother  bat  knew  horn. 

No  matter  Ao»— he  slept  amongst  the  dead^ 
And  James  his  brother  reigned  in  his  stead. 
I^iit  such  a  reign — so  glaring  an  offence 
In  ev'ry  step  'gainst  freedom,  law,  and  sense, 
'Gainst  all  the  rights  of  Nature's  general  plan, 
'Gainst  all  which  constitutes  an  Englishman, 
That  the  relation  would  mere  Action  seem. 
The  mock  creation  of  a  poet's  dream. 
And  the  poor  bards  would,  in  this  sceptic  ag^ 
Ap])car  as  false  as  their  historian's  page. 

Ambitious  Folly  scir/d  the  seat  of  Wit, 
Cliristinns  wore  forc'd  by  bigots  to  submit ; 
Pride  without  sense,  without  religion  Zeal, 
Made  daring  inroads  on  the  common-weal ; 
Stem  Peniccution  rais*d  her  iron  rod. 
And  eaird  the  pride  of  kings,  the  power  of  God; 
Conscience  and  Fame  were  sacrific'd  to  Rome, 
And  England  wept  at  Freedom's  sacred  tomb. 

Her  laws  despis'd,  her  constitutiou  wreneh'd 
From  its  due  nat'ral  frame,  her  rights  retrencfi*d 
Bc^'ond  a  coward'k  ^ufTrance,  conscicn<*e  forc'd. 
And  healing  justice  from  the  crown  divorcVl, 
Each  moment  pregnant  with  vile  acts  of  pow^, 
Her  pntrht  bishops  sentenc'd  to  the  Tow*r,  < 

Her  Oxford  (who  yet  loves  the  Stuart  name) 
Branded  with  arbitrary  marics  of  ihame. 
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;— but  wept  not  kxig ;  to  arms  she  flew, 

iir*i  call  th'  aTenging  sword  she  dtew, 

11  her  terroon  oo  the  tvimnt^s  head, 

:  him  m  despair  to  beg  his  bread ; 

Ite  (may  e9*ij  state  in  such  distress 

h  loch  zeal,  and  meet  with  such  success) 

lie  (may  Gotham,  should  my  abject  mind 

o  easlaYe  rather  than  free  mankind, 

ler  steps,  tear  the  proud  t3nrant  down, 

ne  wear  if  I  abuse  the  crovni) 

be  (tliioagh  evVy  age,  in  er^ry  land, 

in  gold  let  Revolution  stand) 

be,  seenrM  in  iiberty  and  /ow, 

hi^  she  sought,  a  savioor  in  Nassau. 
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food  mother  from  henelf  depart, 
fofgefc  the  darling  of  her  heart, 
ft  teUng  whom  she  bore  and  bred, 
Q  her  hnees,  and  at  her  bosom  fed  ? 
1  she  seem'd  her  ev^ry  Uiought  to  gire, 
rhose  life  alone  she  seem'd  to  live  ? 
n  henelf  the  mother  may  depart, 
'  ^atgtt  the  darling  of  her  h^rt, 
e  darling  whom  she  bore  and  bied, 
ID  her  knees,  and  at  her  bosom  fed, 
1  she  seem'd  her  ev'ry  thought  to  give, 
rhose  life -alone  die  seem*d  to  live; 
■not  ferget,  whilst  life  remains, 
IB  her  cnrrent  through  these  swelling  veins, 
Mem'iy  ofiers  up  at  Reason's  shrine, 
OBOt  forget  that  Gotham's  mine. 
be  stem'  mother,  than  the  brutes  more  wild, 
r  disnatnr'd  brast  tear  her  young  child; 
her  iflsh,  and  of  ber  bone  the  bone, 
h  the  smiling  babe  against  a  stone? 
stera  mother,  than  the  brutes  more  wild, 
r  disoatnr'd  breast  may  tear  her  child ; 
her  flesh,  and  of  her  bone  the  bone, 
h  the  smiling  babe  against  a  stone ;    . 
Cofbid  it  Heav*n !)  but  I  can  ne'er 
I  of  Gotham  from  this  bosom  tear  ; 
tr  so  far  true  royalty  pervert 
I  feir  course,  to  do  my  people  hnrL 
how  mnch  ease,  with  how  much  confidence, 
imrior  to  each  grosser  sense, 
bad  only,  in  full  pow'r  arrayd, 
fist  her  will,  and  be  obeyVl, 
ike  resolves,  and  pass  into  decrees 
tkns  of  the  mind  !  With  how  much  ease 
resolves  doth  passion  make  a  flaw,^ 
Dg  to  nothing  what  was  rais'd  to  law ! 
pire  young,  scarce  warm  on  Gotham*s  throne, 
igers  and  the  sweets  of  pow'r  unknown, 
though  I  scarce  know  why,  like  some 
roong  child, 

ittle  senses  each  new  toy  turns  wild, 
I  bold  sweet  dalliance  with  my  crown, 
)too  with  domfaiion  !  how  lay  down, 
i  the  sanction  of  a  precedent, 
'noit  large  and  alMolute  extent; 
rhich  from  sense  ot  public  virtue  spring, 
at  once  commence  a  patriot  king. 
wr  the  day  of  trial  is  at  hand, 
whole  fbrtu<kes  of  a  mighty  land 
['d  op  me,  and  all  their  weal  or  woe 
N&  mj  fM  or  evil  ognditct  flow, 


Will  I,  or  can  T,  on  a  fur  review. 
As  I  assume  that  name,  deserve  it  too  ? 
Hajre  I  well  weigh 'd  the  great,  the  noble  part 
I'm  now  to  play  ?  Have  I  explor'd  my  heart, 
Tfiat  labyrinth  of  fraud,  that  deep  dark  cell. 
Where,  unsuspected  e'en  by  me,  may  dwell 
Ten  thousand  follies  ?  Have  I  found  out  there 
What  1  am  fit  to  do,  and  what  to  bear  ? 
Have  I  traced  ev'ry  passion  to  its  rise. 
Nor  spar'd  one  lurking  seed  of  treach*roos  vice  } 
Have  I  femiliar  with  my  nature  grown. 
And  am  I  feirly  to  myself  made  known  ? 

A  patriot  king — Why,  'tis  a  name  which  bears 
The  more  immediate  stamp  of  Heav'n ;  which  wears 
The  nearest,  best  resemblance  we  can  show 
Of  God  above,  through  all  his  works  below. 

To  still  the  voice  ot  Discord  in  the  land. 
To  make  weak  Faction's  discontented  band. 
Detected,  weak,  and  crumbling  to  decay, 
With  hunger  pinch'd,  on  their  own  vitsJs  prey; 
like  brethren  in  the  self-same  int'rests  warm'd. 
Like  difPrent  bodies  with  one  soul  infonn'd. 
To  make  a  nation,  nobly  rais'd  above 
All  meaner  thouf^t,  grow  op  in  oomflfton  love ; 
To  give  the  laws  due  vigour,  and  to  hold 
That  sacred  balance,  tempmte,  yet  bold. 
With  such  an  equal  hand,  that  those  who  flear 
May  yet  approve,  and  own  my  justice  clear; 
To  be  a  common  fethcr,  to  secure 
The  weak  fW>m  violence,  from  pride  the  poor ; 
Vice  and  her  sons  to  banish  in  disgrace. 
To  make  Corruption  dread  to  show  her  face ; 
To  bid  afflicted  Vhtoe  take  new  state, 
And  be  at  last  acquainted  with  the  great ; 
Of  all  religions  to  elect  the  best. 
Nor  let  her  priests  be  made  a  standing  jest; 
Rewards  for  worth  with  lih*ral  hand  to  carve. 
To  love  the  arts,  nor  let  the  artists  starve ; 
To  make  feir  Plenty  through  the  realm  increase. 
Give  fame  in  war,  and  happiness  in  peace ; 
To  see  my  people  virtuous,  great  and  free. 
And  know  that  all  those  blessings  flow  from  me ; 
O  tis  a  joy  too  exquisite,  a  thought 
Which  flatters  Nature  more  than  flatt*ry  ought ; 
'TIS  a  great,  glorious  task,  for  man  too  hard. 
But  not  less  great,  less  glorious  the  reward. 
The  best  reward  which  here  to  man  is  giv*n^ 
T\s  more  than  Earth,  and  little  short  of  Heav'n ; 
A  task  (if  such  comparison  may  be) 
The  same  in  Nature,  difi^ng  in  degree, 
Like  that  which  God,  on  whom  fbr  aid  I  call. 
Performs  with  ease,  and  yet  perfbrms  to  all. 

How  much  do  they  mistake,  how  little  know 
Of  kings,  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pams  which  flow 
From  royalty,  who  fancy  that  a  crown, 
Because  it  glistens,  must  be  lin'd  with  down ! 
With  outside  show  and  vara  appearance  caught, 
They  look  no  further,  and,  by  F6lly  taught, 
Prize  high  the  toys  of  thrones,  but  never  find 
One  of  the  many  cares  which  lurk  behind. 
The  gem  they  worship,  which  a  crown  adoi^s. 
Nor  once  suRpect  that  crown  is  lin'd  with  thorns. 
O  might  Reflection  Folly's  place  supply, 
Would  we  one  moment  use  her  piercing  oye. 
Then  should  we  know  what  woe  fhim  grandeur 
And  learn  to  pity,  not  to  envy  kings.         [springii, 

The  villager,  bom  humbly  and  bred  hard. 
Content  his  wealth,  and  Poverty  his  guard. 
In  action  simply  just,  in  conscience  clear. 
By  guilt  untamted,  undistmrb'd  by  fear. 
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His  means  but  scanty,  and  his  wants  but  few. 
Labour  his  business  and  his  pleasure  too, 
Enjoys  nlorc  comibrts  in  a  single  hour. 
Than  ages  give  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  pow'r. 

Cail'd  up  by  health,  he  rises  with  the  day, 
And  goes  to  work  as  if  he  went  to  play, 
\\n)istling  off  toils,  one  half  of  which  might  make 
The  stoutest  Atlas  of  a  palace  quake ; 
'Oainst  heat  and  cold,  which  make  us  cowards  faint, 
HardenM  by  constant  use,  without  complaint 
He  bears  what  we  should  think  it  death  to  bear; 
Short  are  his  meals,  and  homely  is  his  hxe ; 
His  thirst  be  slakes  at  some  pure  neighb'ring  bi^k, 
Kor  asks  for  sauce  where  appetite  stands  oook. 
When  the  dews  fall,  and  when  the  Sun  retires 
Behind  the  mountains,  when  the  village  fires. 
Which,  wakened  all  at  once,  speak  supper  nigh. 
At  distance  catch  and  fix  his  longing  eye, 
Homeward  he  hies,  and  with  his  manly  brood 
Of  raw-bon*d  cubs  enjoys  that  clean,  coarse  food. 
Which,  seasonM  with  good-humour,  his  fond  bride 
'Gainst  his  return  is  happy  to  provide ;        [creeps 
Then,  free  from  care,  and  free  frx>m  thought,  he 
Into  his  straw,  and  till  the  morning  sleeps. 

Not  so  the  king — ^With  anxious  cares  oppressed. 
His  bosom  labours,  and  admits  n«)t  rest. 
A  glorious  wretch,  he  sweats  beneath  the  weight 
Of  majesty,  and  gives  up  ease  for  state. 
£*en  when  his  smil^,  which,  by  the  fools  of  pride. 
Are  treasur*d  and  preserved  from  side  to  side. 
Fly  round  the  court,  e'en  when  compelPd  by  form. 
He  seems  most  calm,  his  soul  is  in  a  storm ! 
Care,  like  a  spectre,  seen  by  him  alone. 
With  all  her  nest  of  vipers,  round  his  throne 
By  day  crawls  full  in  view;  when  Night  bids  Sleep, 
Sweet  nurse  of  Nature,  o*er  the  senses  creep, 
When  Misery  herself  no  more  complains. 
And  slaves,  if  possible,  forget  their  chains. 
Though  his  sense  weakens,  though  his  eyes  grow  dim. 
That  rest  which  comes  to  all,  comes  not  to  him. 
E'en  at  that  hour.  Care,  tjrrant  Care,  forbids 
The  dew  of  sleep  to  fall  upon  his  lids  ; 
From  night  to  night  she  watches  at  his  bed ; 
Now,  as  one  mop'd,  sits  brooding  o'er  his  head; 
Anon  she  starts,  and,  borne  on  raven's  wings. 
Croaks  forth  aloud — "  Sleep  was  not  made  for  kings." 

Thrice  hath  the  Moon,  who  governs  this  vast  ball, 
Who  rules  most  absolute  o'er  me,  and  all ; 
To  whom  by  full  conviction  taught  to  bow. 
At  new,  at  full,  I  pay  the  duteous  vow ; 
Thrice  hath  the  Moon  her  wonted  course  pursu'd, 
Tlirice  hath  she  lost  her  form,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
Since  (blessed  be  that  season,  for  before 
I  was  a  mere,  mere  mortal,  and  no  more. 
One  of  the  herd,  a  lump  of  common  clay, 
Inform'd  with  life  to  die  and  pass  away) 
Since  1  became  a  king,  and  Gotham's  throne, 
M^ith  full  and  ample  pow'r,  became  my  own ; 
Thrice  hath  the  Moon  her  wonted  course  pursu'd. 
Thrice  hath  she  lost  her  form,  and  thrice  renew'd, 
Since  Sleep,  kind  Sleep,  who  like  a  friend  supplies 
New  vigour  for  new  toil,  hath  clos'd  these  eyes. 
Nor,  if  my  toils  are  answered  with  success. 
And  I  am  made  an  instrument  to  bless 
The  people  whom  I  love,  shall  I  repine ; 
Theirs  be  the  benefit,  the  labour  mine. 

Mindful  of  that  high  rank  in  which  I  stand. 
Of  millions  lord,  sole  ruler  in  the  land. 
Let  me,  and  Reason  shall  her  aid  afibrd, 
Rule  my  own  spirit,  of  myself  b«  lord. 


With  an  ill  grace  that  manimch  wean  his  ennm, 
Who,  stem  and  hard  of  nature,  wears  a  frown 
'Gainst  faults  in  other  men,  yet  all  the  while 
Meets  his  own  vices  with  a  partial  smile. 
How  can  a  king  (yet  on  reoird  we  find 
Such  kings  have  been,  such  curses  of  nankind) 
Enforce  that  law  'gainst  some  poor  subject  elf. 
Which  Conscience  tells  him  be  hath  broke  fainwdf? 
Can  he  some  petty  rogue  to  justice  call 
For  robbing  one,  when  he  himself  robs  all  ? 
Must  not,  unless  extinguish'd.  Conscience  fly 
Into  his  cheek,  and  blast  his  fading  eye. 
To  scourge  th'  oppressor,  when  the  st^te,  dtstreK'd 
And  sunk  to  niin,  is  by  him  oppressed  ? 
Against  himself  doth  he  not  sentence  give  ? 
If  one  must  die,  f  other's  not  fit  to  live. 

Weak  is  that  throne,  and  in  itself  unsound. 
Which  takes  not  solid  virtue  for  its  ground ; 
All  envy  pow'r  in  others,  and  complain 
Of  that  which  they  would  perish  to  obtaiik 
Nor  can  those  spirits,  turbulent  and  bold, 
Not  to  be  aw'd  by  threats,  nor  bought  with  goU, 
Be  hush'd  to  peace,  but  when  fair  legal  sway 
Makes  it  their  real  int'rest  to  obey ; 
When  kings,  and  none  but  fools  can  then  rebel. 
Not  less  in  virtue  than  in  pow'r  excel. 

Be  that  my  object,  that  my  constant  care, 
And  may  my  soul's  best  wishes  centre  there. 
Be  it  my  task  to  seek,  nor  seek  in  vain. 
Not  only  how  to  live,  but  how  to  reign  ; 
And,  to  those  virtues  which  from  R^aon  spring, 
And  grace  the  man,  join  those  which  grace  the  Imi^ 

Ftrst  (for  strict  duty  bids  my  care  extend 
And  reach  to  all,  who  on  that  care  depend. 
Bids  me  with  servants  keep  a  steady  hand. 
And  watch  o'er  all  my  proxies  in  the  land) 
First  (and  that  method  Reason  shall  support) 
Before  I  look  into,  and  purge  my  court. 
Before  I  cleanso  the  stable  of  the  state, 
I^t  me  fix  things  which  to  myself  relate. 
That  done,  and  all  accounts  well  settled  here. 
In  resolution  Arm,  in  honour  clear. 
Tremble,  ye  slaves,  who  dare  abuse  your  trust, 
Who  dare  be  villains,  when  your  king  is  just. 

Are  there,  amongst  those  officers  of  state 
To  whom  our  sacred  pow*r  we  delegate, 
Who  hold  our  place  and  office  in  the  realm. 
Who,  in  our  name  commission'd,  guide  the  helm; 
Are  there,  who,  trusting  to  our  love  of  ease. 
Oppress  our  subjects,  wrest  our  just  decrees. 
And  make  the  laws,  warp'd  from  their  fair  intent. 
To  speak  a  language  which  they  never  meant ; 
Arc  there  such  men,  and  can  the  fools  depend 
On  holding  out  in  safety  to  their  end  ? 
Can  they  so  much,  from  thoughts  of  danger  free, 
Deceive  themselves,  so  much  misdeem  of  me. 
To  think  that  I  will  prove  a  statesman's  tool. 
Ami  live  a  stranger  where  I  ought  to  rule  ? 
What,  to  myself  and  to  my  state  unjust. 
Shall  I  from  ministers  take  things  on  trust. 
And,  sinking  low  the  credit  of  my  throne. 
Depend  upon  dependants  of  my  own  } 
Shall  I,  most  certain  source  of  future  cares^ 
Not  use  my  judgment,  but  depend  on  theirs  ? 
Shall  I,  true  puppet-like,  be  moitk'd  with  state, 
Have  nothing  but  the  name  of  being  great ; 
Attend  at  councils  which  I  must  not  wd^  ; 
Do  what  they  bid ;  and  what  they  dictate  say; 
Enrob'd,  and  hoisted  up  into  my  chair. 
Only  to  be  a  royal  cipher  there  i 
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tbe  tbonght — ^*tis  treason  to  my  throne — 

10  bat  thinks  it,  conld  his  thoughts  be  known, 
me  more,  thm  he,  who,  leap^uM  with  Hell, 
ise  in  arms,  and  'gainst  my  crown  rebel, 
wicked  statesman,  whose  falM;  heart  pursnes 

of  guilt;  who  acts  with  double  views, 
iars  a  double  face ;  whose  base  designs 
It  hii  monarch's  throne ;  who  undermines 
liilst  he  seems  his  wishes  to  support ; 
lizes  all  departments,  packs  a  court, 
ins  au  agent  on  the  judprment-scat 
!en  hit  crimes,  and  make  his  frauds  com- 
plete; 

odels  armies,  and  around  the  throne 
ffer  none  but  creatures  of  his  own ; 
418  of  «uch  his  baseness,  well  may  try, 
:  the  light  to  shut  his  master^s  eye, 
>  him  coop*d,  and  far  rcmovM  from  those, 
Tare  and  honest,  dare  his  crimes  disclose, 
sr  let  him  in  one  place  appear, 
Truth,  unwelcome  Tnith,  may  wound  his  ear. 
npts  like  these,  well  weigh'd,  themselves  pro- 
claim, 

lilst  they  publish,  balk  their  author's  aim. 
nust  be  blind,  into  such  snares  to  run ; 
e,  with  open  eyes  must  be  undone, 
lister  of  hones^  and  worth 
is  the  day  to  bring  his  actions  forth ; 
I  the  Sun  to  shine  with  fiercer  rays, 
ives  that  trial  which  must  end  in  praise. 
f  the  day,  and  seek  the  shades  of  night, 
ce  whosie  actions  cannot  bear  the  light; 
ish  their  king  in  ignorance  to  hold, 
se  who  feel  that  knowledge  must  unfold 
idden  guilt,  and  that  dark  mist  dispel  Pd 
;h  their  places  and  their  lives  are  held, 
»  wait  them,  and,  by  Justice  led, 
eance  fall  on  ev^ry  traitor^s  bead.  ^ 

e  of  this,  and  cautionM  'gainst  the  pit 
kings  have  oft  been  lost,  shall  I  submit, 
t  in  chains  like  these  ?  Shall  I  give  way, 
ilst  my  helpless  subjects  fall  a  prey 
'r  abus'd,  in  ignorance  sit  down, 
e  assert  the  honour  of  my  crown  ? 
tern  Rebellion,  (if  that  odious  name 
lelongs  to  those^  whose  only  aim 
eserve  their  country ;  who  oppose, 
ur  leagu*d,  none  but  their  country's  foes ; 
ly  seek  their  own,  and  found  their  cause 
regard  for  violated  laws) 
bem  Rebellion,  who  no  longer  feels 
ns  rebuke,  a  nation  at  her  heels, 
I  up  in  arms,  though  strong  not  proud, 
at  the  palace-gate,  and,  calling  loud 

redress,  presents,  from  Truth's  fair  pen, 
'  wrongs,  not  to  be  borne  by  men ; 
lit  that  king  be  humbled,  how  disgrace 

M  royal  in  his  name  and  place, 
lus  cmll'd  forth  to  answer,  can  advance 
r  plem  but  that  of  ignorance ! 
efenoe,  which,  was  his  all^t  stake, 
inest  subject  well  might  blush  to  make; 
source,  firom  whence  shame  ever  springs; 
to  all,  but  most  a  stain  to  kings. 
1,  with  g^rcat  and  manly  feelings  warm'd, 
for  knowledge,  rests  not  till  inform'd : 

11  not  I,  firM  with  the  glorious  zeal, 
le  brave  passions  which  my  subjects  feel  ? 

just  excuse  from  ignorance  flow 
rhose  fint,  great  duty  i»— To  know  > 
XIV. 


Hence  Ignorance— thy  settled,  dull,  blank  eye 
Wou'd  hurt  mc,  though  I  knew  no  roas<m  why— 
Hence  Ignorance — thy  slavish  shackles  bind 
The  free-lwm  soul,  and  lethargy  the  mnid— 
Of  thee,  begot  by  Pride,  who  look'd  with  scorn 
On  ev'ry  meaner  .".ateh,  of  thee  was  bom 
That  grave  inflexibility  of  soul, 
Which  Reason  can't  convince,  nor  Fear  control ; 
Which  neither  argtiments  nor  pray'rs  can  reach. 
And  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  teach  — 
Hence  Ignorance — hence  to  that  depth  of  night 
Wbcre  thou  wast  bom,  where  not  one  gleam  of  light 
May  wound  thine  eye — hence  to  some  dreary  cell, 
Where  monks  with  Superstition  love  to  dwell  j 
Or  in  some  ml  lege  soothe  thy  la«y  pride, 
And  with  the  heads  of  colleges  reside ; 
Fit  mate  for  Royalty  thou  can'^t  not  be ; 
And  if  no  mate  for  kings,  no  mate  for  mc. 

Come  Study,  like  a  torrent  swell'd  with  rains. 
Which,  mshing  down  the  mountains,  o*er  the  plains 
Spreads  horrour  wide,  and  yet,  in  horrour  kind. 
Leaves  seecls  of  future  fmitfulness  behind  ; 
Come  Study— gainful  though  thy  course  and  slow. 
Thy  real  worth  by  thy  effects  we  know- 
Parent  of  Knowledge,  corfie  '.—Not  thee  I  call. 
Who,  grave  and  dull,  in  college  or  in  hall 
Dost  sit,  all  solemn  sad,  and  moping  weigh 
Things,  which  when  found,  thy  labours  cant  repay— 
Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod;  in  t*  other,  gaudily  array'd 
A  hornbook,  gilt  and  letter'd ;  call  I  thee, 
Who  dost  in  form  preside  o'er  A  B  C —  : 
Nor  (siren  though  thou  art,  and  thy  strange  charms. 
As  'twere  by  magic,  lure  men  to  thy  arms) 
Do  I  call  th€»e,  who  through  a  winding  maze, 
A  labyrinth  of  puzzling,  pleasing  ways, 
Dost  lead  us  at  the  last  to  those  rich  plains. 
Where,  in  full  glory,  real  Science  reigns : 
Fair  though  thou  art,  and  lovely  to  mine  eye. 
Though  full  rewards  in  thy  possession  lie 
To  crown  man*s  wish,  and  do  thy  fav'ritcs  grace. 
Though  (was  I  station'd  in  an  humbler  place) 
I  could  be  ever  happy  in  thy  sight. 
Toil  with  thee  all  the  day,  and  through  the  night 
Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bid<1ing  my  eye. 
Fast  ri vetted  on  Science,  sleep  defy ; 
Yet  (such  the  hardships  which  from  empire  flow) 
Must  I  thy  sweet  society  forego, 
And  to  some  happy  rival's  arms  r«*sign 
Those  charms,  which  can,  alas  !  no  more  be  mine. 

No  more,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day. 
Shall  I  pursue  thy  steps,  and  urge  my  way 
Where  eager  love  of  Science  calls ;  no  more 
Attempt  those  paths  which  matyie'er  trod  before. 
No  more  the  mountain  scal'd,  the  desert  crost. 
Losing  myself,  nor  knowing  I  was  lost. 
Travel  through  woods,  through  wilds,  from  mora 

to  night. 
From  night  to  mora,  yet  travel  with  delight. 
And  having  found  thee,  lay  me  down  contint. 
Own  all  my  toil  well  paid,  my  time  well  sp<*nt. 

Farewell,  ye  Muses  too — for  such  mean  things 
Must  not  presume  to  dwell  with  mighty  kinccs — 
Farewell,  ye  Muses— though  it  cuts  my  heart 
E'en  to  the  quick,  we  must  for  ever  part. 

When  thv  fresh  morn  bade  lusty  Nature  wake; 
When  the  birds,  sweetly  t  witt'ring  through  the  brake, 
Tun'd  their  soft  pipes  j  when  from  the  ui'ighb^ring 

bloom. 
Sipping  the  dew,  each  Zephyr  stole  perfume ; 

A  a 
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When  all  things  with  new  vigour  were  inspir*dy 
And  bcem'd  to  say  they  never  could  be  tir*d ; 
How  often  have  wc  strayed,  whilst  sportive  rhyme 
I)ei",eivM  the  way,  and  clipp'd  the  wings  ofTimo^ 
O'er  hill,  o'er  dale !  how  often  laugh'd  to  see. 
Yourselves  made  visible  to  none  but  me, 
The  clown,  his  work  susi)endtrd,  gai)e  and  stare, 
And  seem'd  to  think  that  I  convers'd  with  air ! 

When  the  Sun,  beatin;;  on  the  parched  soil, 
Seem'd  to  proclaim  an  interval  of  toil ; 
When  a  faint  languor  crept  through  cv*ry  breast, 
And  things  most  us'd  to  lal>our,  wish'd  for  ixst ; 
How  often,  underneath  a  rev'rcnd  oak. 
Where  safe,  and  ftarless  of  the  impious  stroke. 
Some  sacred  Dryad  liv'd,  or  in  some  grove, 
Where  with  capricious  fingers  Fancy  wove 
Her  fairy  bow'r,  whilst  Nature  all  the  while 
]>x>kM  on,  and  view'd  her  mockMes  with  a  smile. 
Have  we  held  converse  sweet !  how  often  laid. 
Fast  by  the  Thames,  in  Ham's  inspiring  shade, 
Ainong<;t  those  poets  which  make  up  your  train. 
And,  after  death,  pour  forth  the  sacred  strain, 
Have  I,  at  your  command,  in  verse  grown  grey, 
But  not  impaired,  heard  Dryden  tune  that  lay. 
Which  might  have  drawn  an  angel  from  his  sphere, 
And  kept  him  from  his  office  listening  here. 

When  dreary  Night,  with  Morpheus  in  her  train, 
liCd  on  by  Silence  to  resume  her  reign. 
With  darkness  covering,  as  with  a  robe, 
Tliis  scene  of  levity,  blank'd  half  the  globe; 
How  oft,  enchanted  with  your  hcav'nly  strains, 
"Uliich  stole  me  fn>m  myself,  which  hi  soft  chains 
Of  music  liound  my  soul,  how  oft  have  I, 
Sounds  more  than  human  floating  through  the  sky. 
Attentive  sat,  whilst  Night,  against  her  will, 
Transix^rted  with  the  harmony*  sto<.Kl  still ! 
How  oft  in  raptures,  which  man  scarce  could  bear, 
Have  I,  when  gone,  still  thought  the  Muses  there; 
Sjltill  heard  their  music,  and,  as  mute  as  Death, 
Silt  all  attention,  <lrew  in  evVy  breath, 
Lest,  breathing  all  too  rudely,  I  should  wound, 
And  mar  that  magi<*  exc<*lience  of  sound : 
Th(;n,  Stnisc  returaiug  wiih  return  of  day. 
Have  <rhid  the  Ni^ht,  which  fled  so  fast  away. 

Such  mj'  pursuits,  and  such  uiy  joys  of  yore, 
Such  were  niy  males,  but  now  my  mates  no  more. 
Pla(t'd  out  of  Envy's  walk,  (for  Envy  sure 
Would  nt  vcr  haunt  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 
Would  never  stoop  to  wound  my  homespun  lays) 
With  some  few  friends,  and  some  rmall  share  of 
Beneath  oppression,  uudislurb'd  by  strife,    [praise. 
In  peace  1  trod  the  humble  vah*  of  life. 
Farewell  these  scenes  of  case,  this  tranquil  state ; 
Welcome  the  troubles  which  on  empire  wait. 
IJght  toys  fhjm  this  day  forth  I  disavow. 
They  pleasM  me  once,  but  cannot  suit  me  now; 
To  common  men  all  common  things  are  free. 
What  honours  them  might  fix  disgrace  on  me. 
C^alVd  to  a  throne,  and  o'er  a  mighty  land 
Onlain'd  to  rule,  my  head,  my  heart,  my  hand 
Arc  all  eugross'd,  each  private  view  withstood. 
And  task'd  to  labour  for  the  public  g(K»d  ; 
Be  this  my  study,  to  this  one  great  end 
Wav  evVv  tUouirht,  may  evVv  actitm  tend. 

Let  me  the  page  of  HisMry  tuni  o'er, 
Th'  instructive  page,  and  h<»edfully  explore 
What  faithful  |K»ns  of  former  times  have  wrote 
Of  former  kings  ;  what  they  did  ^^orthy  note. 
What  worthy  blame;  a!»d  from  the  sacred  tomb 
Whercrightcuub  aionarchs  slc'ep,wbcrc  laurels  bloom 


Unhurt  by  time,  let  me  a  garland  twine, 
Wliich,  robbing  not  their  fame,  may  add  to  fflufle* 

Nor  ii:t  me  with  a  vain  and  idle  eye 
C lance  o*er  those  scenes,  and  in  a  hurrj'  fly 
Quick  as  a  post  which  travels  day  and  night; 
Nor  let  me  dwell  there,  lur'd  by  false  delight. 
And,  into  barren  theory  betrayed,  i 

Forget  that!  monan?hs  are  for  action  made. 
When  am'rous  Spring,  repairing  all  his  charms. 
Calls  Nature  forUi  from  hoary  Winter's  arms. 
Where,  like.a  virgin  to  some  letcher  sold, 
Tliree  wretched  months  she  lay  benumbM,  and  cold; 
When  the  weak  flow'r,  which,  shrinking  fixxn  the 

brenth 
Of  the  rude  North,  and  timorous  of  Death, 
To  its  kind  mother  Earth  for  shelter  fled, 
And  on  her  bosom  hid  its  tender  head. 
Peeps  forth  afresh,  and,  cheer'd  by  milder  skies. 
Bids  in  full  splendour  all  her  beauties  rise; 
The  hive  is  up  in  arms — expert  to  teach, 
Nor,  proudly,  to  be  taught  unwilling,  each 
Seems  from  her  fellow  a  new  zeal  to  catch : 
Strength  in  her  limbs,  and  on  her  wmgs  dispatch, 
The  bee  goes  forth ;  from  herb  to  herb  she  flies, 
Fnim  flow'r  to  flowY,  and  loads  her  ]ab*ring  thighs 
With  treasured  sweets ;  robbing  those  flowers,  wludi 

left. 
Find  not  themselves  made  |>oorcr  by  the  theft. 
Their  scents  as  lively,  and  their  looks  as  fair. 
As  if  the  pillager  had  not  been  there. 
Ne'er  doth  she  flit  on  Pleasure's  silken  wing, 
Ne'er  doth  she,  loit'ring,  let  the  bloom  of  Spring 
IJnrifled  pass,  and  on  the  downy  bn>ast 
Of  some  fair  flowV  indulge  untimely  rest. 
Ne'er  doth  she,  drinking  deep  of  tlH>se  rich  dews 
Which  chyiuist  Night  prepar'tl,  that  fa'th  abuse 
Due  lo  the  hive,  and,  silfi>h  in  her  toils. 
To  her  own  private  use  c<.»nv«  li  the  s|)oils. 
Love  of  the  sto<*k  first  <aird  her  forth  to  roam. 
And  to  the  stock  sh<-  brings  her  bcK>ty  home. 
He  this  my  pattern — As  becomes  a  king. 
Let  me  fly  all  abroad  on  Reason's  wing  ; 
Let  mine  eye,  like  the  lightning,  through  the  Eartk 
Kuu  to  and  fn>,  nor  let  one  deed  of  worth. 
In  any  place  and  time,  nor  let  one  man 
Whose  actions  may  enrich  domin'-on's  plam, 
Fjjcn[>e  my  note :   l>e  all,  from  the  first  day 
Of  Nature  to  this  hour,  be  all  my  prey. 
From  those,  whom  Time  at  the  desire  of  Fama 
Hath  spar'd,  let  Virtue  catch  an  equal  flame  ; 
Fro!n  those,  who  not  in  mercy,  but  in  rage, 
Time  hath  repriev'd  to  damn  from  age  to  aire, 
Li'.t  me  take  warning,  lessonM  to  distill. 
And,  imitating  Heaven,  draw  g(3od  from  ill. 
Nor  let  these  great  researches  in  my  breast 
A  monument  of  useless  labour  rc*:5t ; 
No— let  them  spread — tb'  eflfects  let  Gotham  shaxt^ 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  their  monarch's  care: 
Be  other  times  and  other  countries  known. 
Only  to  give  fresh  blessings  to  my  own. 

Let  me  (and  may  that  God  to  whom  I  fly. 
On  whom  for  needful  succour  I  rclv 
In  th's  great  hour,  that  glorious  God  of  truth !      > 
Thn)ugh  whom  I  reign,  in  mercy  to  my  j'outh 
Assist  my  weakness,  and  direct  me  right; 
From  ev'ry  spe(!k  which  hangs  upon  the  sight 
Purge  my  mind*s  eye,  nor  let  one  cloud  remaia 
To  spread  the  shades  of  errour  o'er  my  brain) 
\jct  me,  impartial,  with  unwearied  thought 
Try  men  and  things;  let  me,  a6  munarchs  ou 
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le  wdl  OD  what  lAj  pow'r  depends ; 
ire  the  gr^t'ral  principles  and  ends 
smiiieDt ;  boir  empire  first  bec^an ; 
lerelbre  man  was  rais*d  to  rci^ni  o'er  man. 
ne  consider,  as  from  one  great  source 
:  a  thousand  rivers  take  their  course, 
i*d,  and  into  dilTrent  channels  led, 
their  parent  still  supply'd  and  fed, 
iYemment,(thotii^h  branch'd  out  far  and  wide, 
ms  modes  to  various  lands  apply'd) 
T  it  differs  in  its  outward  frame, 
main  inroundwork's  ev*ry  where  the  same ; 
me  her  view,  though  different  her  p'an, 
ind  and  general  view  the  j^ood  of  man. 
ne  find  otit,  by  Reason's  sacred  beams, 
system  in  itself  most  perfect  seems, 
orthy  man,  most  likely  to  conduce 
:he  purposes  of  general  use : 
:  find,  too,  where,  by  fair  Roason  try'd, 
when  to  particulars  apply'd  ; 

I  that  mode  all  natioa^  do  nut  join, 
liefly,  why  it  cannot  suit  with  mine, 
ne  the  gradual  rise  of  empires  trace, 
;y  seem  founded  on  Perfection's  base ; 

ht  when  human  things  have  made  their  way 
silence  they  hasten  to  decay) 
,  whilst  Observation  lends  her  clue, 
r  step  to  their  quick  decline  pursue, 
i  by  a  chain  of  facts  to  tell, 
ly  how  they  rose,  but  how  they  fell. 
ne  not  only  the  distempers  know 
in  all  states  from  common  causes  grow, 
ewise  those  which,  by  the  will  of  Fate, 
h  peculiar  mode  of  empire  wait; 
in  its  rery  constitution  lurk, 
•c  at  last  to  do  its  destined  work : 
,  forewamM,  each  sign,  each  system  learn, 
my  people's  danger  may  discern, 
too  late  wishM  licalth  to  reassure, 
it  can  be  found,  find  out  a  cun;. 
ne,  (though  great  gmye  brethren  of  the  gown 
all  faith  up,  and  preach  all  reason  down, 
;  thote  jar  whom  Reason  meant  to  join, 
xting  in  themselves  a  right  divine) 
through  Reason's  glass,  with  searching  eye, 
e  depth  of  that  religion  pry 
law  hath  sanctionM ;  let  me  find  out  there 
form,  what*8  essence;    what,  like  vagrant 
air, 

II  may  change;  and  what,  yithout  a  crime, 
be  cbang'd  to  the  last  hour  of  time ; 

me  suffer  that  outrageous  zeal 

wiHiout  knowledge  furious  bigots  feel, 

pretence,  though  at  the  heart  unsound, 

iep*rate  points  at  random  to  confound. 

times  have  been  when  priests  have  dar'd  to 

tread, 

and  insulting,  on  their  monarch's  head ; 

whilst  they  made  religion  a  pretence, 

the  world  they  banish'd  common  sense; 

nme  soft  king,  too  open  to  deceit, 

ad  unsuspecting  join'd  the  cheat, 

by  mock  piety,  and  gave  his  name 

e  the  vilest  purposes  of  shame. 

*,  my  people !  where  no  catise  of  fear 

itly  rise— your  king  SiHJures  you  here ; 

ing,  who  scorns  the  haughty  prelate's  nod, 

ems  the  \'oice  of  priests  the  voice  of  God. 

ne,  (though  lawyers  may  perhaps  forbid 

iftovirch  to  behokl  wh«t  they  wish  hiA, 


\nd  for  the  purposes  of  knavish  gain. 
Would  have  their  trade  a  mvsterv  remain) 
f^t  me,  disdaining  all  such  slavish  awe, 
D.vv  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  law; 
FiOt  me  (the  weak  dead  letter  left  behind) 
Search  out  the  principles,  the  spirit  find, 
Till  from  the  parts  made  master  of  the  whole, 
I  see  the  Constitution's  ver>'  soul. 

liCt  me  (thouvrh  statcsmtMi  will  no  doubt  resist^ 
And  to  my  ey(»s  pn-scnt  a  fearful  list 
Of  men  whose  wills  arc  opposite  to  mine. 
Of  men,  git»at  men  !  determin'd  to  resign) 
Lot  me  (with  firmness,  which  become*;  a  king, 
(^jnscious  from  what  a  source  my  aeti(»ns  spring, 
Determin'd  not  by  worlds  to  be  withstood. 
When  my  grand  object  is  ray  country's  good) 
Unravel  all  low  ministerial  scenes. 
Destroy  their  jobs,  lay  bare  their  ways  and  meant. 
And  trap  them  step  by  step ;  let  me  well  know 
H«»w  places,  pensions,  and  preferments,  f:oi 
Why  guilt's  provided  for  when  worth  is  not. 
And  why  one  man  of  merit  is  forgt)t ; 
Let  me  in  peace,  in  war,  supreme  preside. 
And  <lare  tr.i  know  my  way  without  a  gruide. 

L^'t  me,  (though  Dignity,  by  nature  proud. 
Retires  from  view,  and  swells  behind  a  cloud. 
As  if  the  Sun  shone  with  less  pow'rful  ray, 
T/»ss  grace,  less  glory,  shining  ev'r>'  day. 
Though  when  she  comes  forth  into  public  sight, 
Uiibenfling  as  a  ghost  she  stalks  upright. 
With  such  an  air  as  we  have  often  seen, 
And  often  laugh'd  at  in  a  tragic  queen. 
Nor  at  her  presence,  though  base  myriads  crook 
The  supple  knee,  vouchsafes  a  single  look) 
Let  me  (all  vain  parade,  all  empty  pride, 
All  terrours  of  dominion  laid  asiile, 
All  ornament,  and  needless  helps  of  art. 
All  those  big  looks  which  speak  a  little  heart) 
Know  (which  few  kings,  alas  !  have  ever  known) 
How  AiVability  becomes  a  throne, 
Destroys  all  fear,  bids  liove  with  Rev'rence  live. 
And  givi»s  those  graces  Prid    can  never  give. 
Ijct  the  stem  tyrant  keep  a  u   tant  stnte. 
And,  hating  all  men,  fear  retui    of  hate, 
(.'onscions  (»f  guilt,  retreat  bchin^  his  throne, 
Siccure  from  all  upbraidings  but  h»   own : 
Let  all  my  subjects  have  access  to  \  e, 
Be  my  ears  open  .as  my  heart  is  free; 
In  full  fair  tide  let  information  flow ; 
That  evil  is  half  cur'tl  whose  cause  we  know. 

And  thou,  where'er  thou  art,  thou  wretched  thing ! 
Who  art  afiraid  to  look  up  to  a  king, 
Lay  by  tliy  fears— make  but  thy  grievance  plain. 
And,  if  I  not  redress  thee,  may  my  reign 
Close  up  that  very  moment — ^To  prevent 
The  course  of  Justice  from  her  fair  intent. 
In  vain  my  nearest,  dearest  friend  shall  plead. 
In  vain  my  mother  kneel — my  soul  may  bleed, 
But  must  not  change — When  Justice  draws  the  dart. 
Though  it  is  do«jm'd  to  pierce  a  favourite's  heart, 
'Tis  mine  to  give  it  force,  to  give  it  aim«— 
I  know  it  duty,  and  I  feel  it  fame. 


TffE  CASDIDATE. 

Ekough  of  actors — let  thrm  play  the  playV, 
And,  free  from  censure,  fret,  sweat,  strut,  and  stare. 
Carrick  abroad,  what  motives  can  engage 
To  waite  osic  couplet  on  a  barren  stage } 
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rngrateftil  Garrickl  When  them /ojfjr  days,  ' 
In  justice  U>  tbcmsclves,  allowM  thee  praise ; 
When,  at  thy  bidding,  Sense,  for  twenty  years^ 
Indulg'd  in  laughter,  or  dissolved  in  tears ; 
When,  m  return  for  labour,  time,  and  health,  ^ 
The  town  had  giv'n  some  little  8harc  of  wealth, 
Coald'st  thou  repine  at  being  still  a  slave  ? 
Dar^st  thou  presume  t'  enjoy  that  wealth  she  gave  ? 
Could'st  thou  repine  at  laws  ordain'd  by  those. 
Whom  nothing  but  thy  merit  made  thy  foes ; 
W^hom,  too  refinM  for  honesty  and  trade, 
By  Need  made  tradesmen.  Pride  had  bankrupts 

made; 
Whom  Fear  made  dnmkards,  and  by  modem  rules, 
Whom  Drink  made  wits,  though  Nature  niad<>  them 
With  such,  beyond  all  pardon  is  thy  crime,   [fools  ? 
In  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  time, 
To  quit  the  stage ;  but  men  of  real  sense. 
Who  neither  lightly  give  nor  take  offence, 
Shall  own  thee  clear,  or  pass  an  act  of  grace, 
Since  thou  hast  left  a  Powell  iu  thy  place. 

Enough  of  authors — Why,  when  scribblers  fail, 
Must  other  scribblers  spread  the  hateful  tale  ? 
Wliy  mnst  they  pity,  why  contempt  express. 
And  why  insult  a  brother  in  distress  ? 
Let  those,  who  boast  tli*  uncommon  gift  of  brains, 
Tlie  laurel  pluck,  and  wear  it  for  their  pains ; 
Fresh  on  their  brows  for  ages  let  it  bloom. 
And,  ages  past,  still  flourish  round  their  tomb, 
lict  those,  who  without  genius  write,  and  write, 
Versemen  or  prosemen,  all  in  Nature's  spite, 
The  pen  laid  down,  their  course  of  folly  run 
In  peace,  unread,  unmentionM,  be  undone. 
Why  should  I  tell,  to  cross  the  will  of  Fate, 
That  Francis  *  once  endeavour*d  to  translate  ? 
Why,  sweet  oblivion  winding  round  his  head. 
Should  I  recall  poor  Miiq)hy  from  the  dead  ? 
Why  may  not  I^nghonic,  simple  in  his  lay. 
Effusion  on  eff'usion  pour  away  ' ; 
"With  fnendship  and  with/wwry  trifle  here. 
Or  sleep  in  Jmitoral  at  Belvedere  ^  ? 
Sleep  let  them  all,  with  Dullness  on  her  throng, 
Secure  from  any  malice  but  their  own. 

Knough  of  critki — let  them,  if  they  please, 
Fond  of  new  pomp,  each  month  pass  new  decrees; 
Wide  and  extensive  be  their  infant  state, 
Tlirir  subjects  many,  and  those  subjects  great, 
Whilst  ail  their  mandates  as  sound  law  succeed. 
With  fools  who  write,  and  greater  ftols  who  read. 
What  though  they  lay  the  realms  of  Genius  waste, 
Fetter  the  fancy,  and  debauch  the  taste ; 
Though  they,  like  doctors,  to  approve  their  skill, 
Consult  not  how  to  cure,  but  liow  to  kill; 
Though  by  whim,  envy,  or  resentment  led. 
They  damn  those  authors  whom  they  never  read ; 
Though,  other  rules  unknown,  one  rule  they  hold, 
To  deal  out  so  much  praise  for  so  much  gold ; 
Though  Scot  with  Scut,  in  damned  close  intrigues, 
Against  the  commonwealth  of  letters  leagues ; 
UncensurM  let  them  pilot  at  the  helm. 
And  rule  in  letters,  as  they  rul'd  the  realm. 
Ours  be  the  curse,  the  mean  tame  coward's  curse, 
(Nor  could  ingenious  Malice  make  a  worse, 

'  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace 
and  Demosthenes. 

»  See  the  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy,  by 
Dr.  Langhome,  2  vols.  12mo.  1763. 

'  See  the  Ealargemeat  of  the  Miud^  Langhome's 
poems.  ^ 


To  do  onr  aente  and  honour  deep  despite) 

To  credit  what  they  say,  read  what  they  write* 

FjMugh  of  Scotlandr^\A  her  rest  ha  peace. 
The  cause  remov'd,  effects  of  course  should  cease* 
Why  should  I  tell,  how  Txeeed,  too  mighty  grown* 
And  proudly  swelPd  with  waters  not  his  own. 
Burst  o*er  his  banks,  and  by  destruction  led, 
0*er  our  fkint  England  desolation  sfyread. 
Whilst  riding  on  his  waves.  Ambition,  plum*d 
In  tenfold  pride,  the  port  of  Bute  assnm'd, 
Now  that  the  river  god,  convinc'd,  though  late, 
And  yielding,  though  reluctantly,  to  Fate, 
Holds  his  fair  course,  and  with  more  humble  tideif 
In  tribute  to  the  sea,  as  usual,  glides. 
liHOixgWoi  statest  and  such-like  trifling  things; 
Enough  of  kinglings,  and  enough  of  kings ; 
Henceforth,  secure,  let  ambush'd  statesmen  lie. 
Spread  the  court  web,  and  catch  the  patriot  fly; 
Henceforth,  unwhipt  of  Justice,  uncontrol'd 
By  fear  or  shame,  let  Vice,  secure  and  bold, 
T>ord  it  with  all  her  sons,  whilst  Virtue's  groan 
Meets  with  compassion  only  from  the  throne. 

Enough  of  patriots — all  I  ask  ofman. 
Is  only  to  be  honest  as  he  can. 
Some  have  decciv'd,  and  some  may  still  deceive ; 
Tis  the  fooPs  curse  at  random  to  believe. 
Would  those,  who,  by  opinion  plac'd  on  high. 
Stand  fair  and  perfect  in  their  cotmtry^s  eye» 
Maintain  that  honour,  let  me  in  their  ear 
Hint  this  essential  doctrine — persevere. 
Should  they  (which  Heav'n  forbid)  to  win  the  grace 
Of  some  proud  courtier,  or  to  gain  the  place. 
Their  king  and  country  fell,  with  endless  shsime 
Th*  avenging  Muse  shall  mark  each  traitorous  name; 
But  if,  to  Honour  true,  they  scorn  to  bend. 
And,  proudly  honest,  hold  out  to  the  end, 
'Hicir  grateful  country  shall  their  fame  record. 
And  I  myself  descend  to  praise  a  lord. 

Fjiough  of  H'ilkes — with  good  and  honest  men 
His  actions  s])cak  nuiih  stronger  than  my  pen. 
And  futures  ages  shall  his  name  adore, - 
When  he  can  act,  and  I  can  write  no  more. 
England  may  pmve  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
But  fost'riug  France  shall  ne'er  betray  her  trust; 
Tis  a  brave  di:bt  whi(>h  gods  on  men  impose. 
To  pay  with  praise  the  merit  e'en  of  foes. 
When  the  great  warrior  of  Amilcar*s  race 
Made  Rome*s  wide  empire  tremble  to  her  base. 
To  prove  her  virtue,  though  it  galPd  her  pride, 
Rome  gave  that,  fame  which  C4)rthage  had  deny '4 

Fjiough  of  self—tha.t  darling  luscious  theme, 
0*er  which  philosophers  in  raptures  dream ; 
Of  which  with  seeming  disregard  they  write, 
Then  prizing  most,  when  mo>t  they  seem  to  slight; 
Vain  proof  of  folly  tinctur'd  strong  with  pride  ! 
What  man  can  from  himself  himself  divide  r 
For  me,  (nor  dare  I  lie)  my  leading  aim 
(Conscience  first  satisfied)  is  love  of  fame. 
Some  little,  fame  deriv*d  from  some  brave  few. 
Who  prizing  Honour,  prize  her  vot'rics  too. 
Let  all  (nor  shall  resentment  flush  my  cheek) 
Who  know  mc  well,  what  they  know,  freely  speak, 
So  those  (the  greatest  curse  I  meet  below) 
Who  know  me  not,  may  not  pretend  to  know. 
Let  none  of  those,  whom  bless'd  with  parts  above 
My  feeble  genius,  still  I  dare  to  love. 
Doing  more  mischief  than  a  thousand  foes. 
Posthumous  nonsense  to  the  world  expose. 
And  call  it  mine,  for  mine  though  never  known, 
Or  wbichi  if  mine,  I  livmg  blusih*d  to  own. 
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mO  ihe  fuMf  no  greedy  beir  shall  find, 
ben  I  will,  one  couplet  left  behind. 
3iie  of  tboee,  whom  I  despise  though  great, 
ndhig  ftieodship  to  give  malice  weight, 
lb  mf  life ;  let  no  ftilse,  sneaking  peer, 
*,  such  tbxrt  are)  to  win  the  public  ear, 
me  to  shame  with  some  vile  anecdote, 
Nil-gall'd  bishop  damn  me  with  a  note, 
le  poor  sprig  of  bay  around  my  head 
\  whilst  I  live,  and  point  me  out  when  dead ; 
(may  Hear*n  indulgent  gprant  that  pray'r) 
tnted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there; 
hen,  oo  travel  bound,  some  rhyming  guest 
I  tbnmgh  the  chuh^lb-jrard  whilst  his  dinner's 
dre8B*d, 

hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes; 
to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  lies  ;*' 
I  (O,  what  joy  that  pleasing  flatt'ry  gives) 
Bg  my  works,  he  cries  —  "  Here  Chnrchill 
ugh  of  Satire — hi  less  hardened  times    [lives." 
was  her  force,  and  mighty  were  her  rhymes, 
ead  of  men,  beyond  man's  daring  brave, 
ret  have  trembled  at  the  stmkes  she  gave, 
i  souls  have  felt  more  terrible  alarms 
tier  one  line,  than  from  a  worid  in  arms. 
,  in  her  faithfiil  and  immortal  page, 
law  transmitted  down  from  age  to  age 
led  villains,  and  each  spotted  name 
5d  with  marks  of  everlasting  shame, 
fding  villains  sought  her  as  a  friend, 
fnot  really  mended,  feign'd  to  mend. 
an  age,  when  actions  are  allowM 
I  strike  all  honour  dead,  and  crimes  avowM, 
rrible  to  suffer  the  report, 
i  and  prais'd  by  men  who  stain  a  court ; 
d  by  the  arm  of  Pow'r,  when  Vice,  high-bora, 
>red,  high-station'd,  holds  rebuke  in  scorn ; 
she  is  lost  to  ev*ry  thought  of  fame, 
)  all  virtue  dead,  is  dead  to  shame; 
Prudence  a  much  easier  task  must  hold 
ke  a  new  world,  than  reform  the  old ; 
throws  by  her  arrows  on  the  ground, 
she  cannot  cure,  she  will  not  wound. 
e.  Panegyric — though  the  Muse  disdains, 
!d  on  truth,  to  prostitute  her  strains 
base  instance  of  those  men,  who  hold 
ament  but  powV,  no  God  but  gold ; 
indful  that  from  Heav*n  she  drew  her  birth, 
mtt  the  narrow  maxims  of  this  Earth, 
lis  herself,  brings  Virtue  forth  to  view, 
res  to  praise,  where  praise  is  justly  due. 
e.  Panegyric — in  a  former  hour, 
il  with  pleasure  yielding  to  thy  powV, 
rine  I  sought,  I  pray'd — but  wanton  air, 
it  reach'd  thy  ears,  dispersed  my  prayV  ; 
.  thy  altars  whilst  I  took  my  stand, 

0  of  Truth  and  Honour  in  my  hand, 
leditating  wrath  *gainst  me  and  mine, 
y  fond  zeal,  and  thwarted  my  design, 

Hajfter  4  brought  too  quickly.to  his  end, 

subject,  and  mankind  a  friend. 
%  Panegyric — bending  at  thy  throne, 
id  thy  pow*r  my  soul  is  proud  to  own. 

1  my  kind  protector,  thou  my  guide, 
td  me  safe  through  passes  yet  untry*d. 
B  the  road,  nor  difficult  to  find, 

to  the  house  of  Satire  leads  mankind ; 

Thomas  Hayter,  bishop  of  London.    He 
Duary  9»  1763. 


X 

Narrow  and  unfrequented  are  the  ways. 

Scarce  found  out  in  an  age,  which  lead  to  praise. 

What  though  no  tbeme  I  choose  of  vulgar  note. 
Nor  wish  to  i»rite  as  bruther-bards  have  wrote. 
So  mild,  so  meek  in  praising,  that  they  seem 
Afraid  to  wake  their  patrons  from  a  dream ; 
Wiiat  though  a  theme  1  choose*,  which  might  de- 
mand 
Tlie  nicest  touches  of  a  master's  hand  ; 
Yet,  if  the  inward  workings  of  my  soul  * 

Deceive  me  not,  I  shall  attain  the  goal. 
And  Envy  shall  behold,  in  triumph  raisM, 
The  poet  praising,  and  the  patron  praisM. 

What  patron  shall  I  choose  ?  Shall  public  voice 
Or  private  knowledge  influence  my  choice  ? 
Shall  I  prefer  the  grand  retreat  of  Stowe, 
Or,  seeking  patriots,  to  friend  Wildman's  '  go  ? 

"To  Wildman's!"  cry'd  Discretion,  (who  had 
Close  standing  at  my  elbow,  ev'ry  word)     [heard, 
"ToWildman's!  Art  thou  mad?  Can'stthou  be  sure 
One  moment  there  to  have  thy  bead  secure  ? 
Are  they  not  all  (let  observation  tell) 
All  markM  in  characters  as  black  as  Hell, 
In  Doomsday  book  by  ministers  set  down. 
Who  style  their  pride  the  honour  o^  the  crown  ? 
Make  no  reply — let  Reason  stand  aloof-.- 
Presumptions  here  must  pass  as  solemn  proof. 
That  settled  faith,  that  love  which  ever  springs 
In  the  best  subjects  for  the  best  of  kings. 
Must  not  be  measur*d  now,  by  what  man  tbink. 
Or  say,  or  do— by  what  they  eat,  and  drink. 
Where  and  with  whom,  that  question*s  to  be  try'd. 
And  statesmen  are  the  judges  to  decide; 
No  juries  caird,  or,  if  calPd,  kept  in  awe. 
They,  facts  confest,  in  themselves  vest  the  law. 
Each  dish  at  Wildman^s  of  sedition  smacks ; 
Blasphemy  may  be  gospel  at  Almack's.*' 

Peace,  good  Discretion,  peace — thy  fears  are  vain; 
NeVr  will  I  herd  with  Wildman's  factious  train. 
Never  the  vengeance  of  the  great  incur. 
Nor,  without  might,  against  the  mighty  stir.  ^ 

If,  from  long  proof,  my  temper  you  distrust. 
Weigh  my  profession,  to  my  gown  be  just ; 
Dost  thou  one  parson  know  so  void  of  grace 
To  pay  his  court  to  patrons  out  of  place  ? 

If  still  you  doubt  (though  scarce  a  doubt  rcma:ns) 
Search  through  my  altcr'd  heart,  and  try  my  rcins; 
Tliere,  searching,  find,  nor  deem  me  now  in  s|>ort^ 
A  convert  made  by  Sandwich  to  the  court. 
Let  madmen  follow  errour  to  the  end,    - 
I,  of  mistakes  convinc'd,  and  proud  to  mend. 
Strive  to  act  better,  being  better  taught. 
Nor  blush  to  ownthatchaiige,which  Reason  wrought* 
For  such  a  change  as  this^  must  Justice  speak  ; 
My  heart  was  honest,  but  my  head  was  weak. 

Bigot  to  no  one  man,  or  set  of  men. 
Without  one  selfish  view,  I  drew  my  pen ; 
My  counti-y  askM,  or  soem'd  to  ask  my  aid. 
Obedient  to  that  call,  I  left  off  trade  ; 
A  side  I  chuse,  and  on  that  side  wa^i  strong, 
Till  time  hath  fairly  prov'd  me  in  the  wrong; 
Convinc'd,  I  change  (can  any  man  do  more  ? 
And  have  not  greater  patriots  changM  before?) 
Chang'd,  I  at  once  (can  any  man  do  less  ?) 
Without  a  singit;  blush,  that  change  confess ; 
Confess  it  with  a  manly  kind  of  pride. 
And  quit  the  losing  for  the  winning  side; 


*  Master  of  the  tavern  where 
of  administration  used  to  mcc  • 


the  then  opposert 
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Granting,  whilst  virtuous  Sandwich  holds  the  rein, 
What  Bute  for  acres  mi^rht  have  sought  in  vain. 
flail,   Sandwich— nor  shall  Wilkes   resentment 
show, 
Hearinq:  the  praises  of  so  bnivc  a  fo<^— 
//ri//,Sandwich — nor,  throiijErl)  j)ride,  shalt thou  refuse 
The  grateful  tribute  of  so  mean  a  Must* — 
Sandwich,  all  ha\l — when  lUite  with  fori'ijrn  hawl, 
Grown  wanton  with  ambition,  scourjf'd  the  land. 
When  Scots^  or  slaves  to  fkohmcrit  steerM  the  helm, 
When  peace,  iniflorious  peace,  disjp^c'd  the  realm, 
nistrust,  and  pcn'ral  discou.cnt  prevaiPd  ; 
But  when  (he  best  knows  why)  Ms  spirits  faiKd  ; 
When,  with  a  sudden  panic  struck,  he  fled, 
SneakM  out  of  i»w'r,  and  hid  his  recreant  head ; 
When,  like  a  Mars  (fear  order'd  to  retreat) 
We  saw  thee  nimbly  vault  into  his  sl  't. 
Into  th(>  scat  of  Pow'r,  at  one  bold  leap, 
A  perfect  connoisseur  in  statesmanship ; 
When,  like  another  Ma(!hiavel,  we  saw 
Thy  finj^ers  twisting  and  untwisting  law, 
Straining,  where  godlike  Reason  bade,  and  where 
She  warranted  thy  mercy,  piras'd  to  spare; 
Saw  tbee  re<olv'd,  and  Ax'd  (come  what,  come 

might) 
To  do  thy  fi<.)d,  thy  king,  thy  country  right ; 
All  things  were  chang'd,  suspense  remaiuM  no  more, 
Certiiinty  roipnri'd  where  doubt  had  reign'd  before. 
All  felt  thy  virtues,  and  all  knew  their  use. 
What  virtues  such  as  thine  must  nee<ls  jinxluce. 

Thv  foes  (for  Honour  ever  meets  with  foes) 
Too  mean  to  praise,  too  feavful  to  op{>ose. 
In  sullen  silence  sit ;  thy  friends  (some  few. 
Who,  friends  to  thei\  arc  friends  to  Honour  too) 
Plaud  thy  brave  bearing,  and  the  comnxtuweal 
Exp«>cts  hiT  safety  from  thy  stubborn  zeal. 
A  place  amongst  the  rest  the  Muses  claim. 
And  bring  this  free-will  olV'ring  to  thy  fame. 
To  prove  their  virtue,  make  thy  virtues  known, 
And,  holding  up  tliy  fame,  secure  their  own. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  to  the  present  day, 
When  vices  mon^  than  years  have  markM  him  grey. 
When  riot'uw  Kxee>i»  with  waMrful  hanti 
Shak«rs  life's  frail  j:la<s,  and  hastes  each  ebbing  sand, 
Uumiii'lful  from  what  stock  he  drew  his  birth, 
Ijitaintcd  with  one  deed  of  real  worth, 
I»thario,  ^lolding  h«)nour  at  no  price, 
Folly  to  folly  aflded,  vice  to  vice, 
Wrought  sin  witjj  greediness,  and  sought  for  shame 
Witli  grcatiT  zeal  than  gixKl  men  seek  for  fame. 
Where  (Reason  left  without  the  Uast  defence) 
liaughter  was  Mirth,  Obscenity  was  Sen>V, 


To  force  plain  Nature  from  her  unial  itwjf 
Each  night  a  vigil,  and  a  blank  each  day ;  . 
To  match  for  speed  one  feather  'gainst  another. 
To  make  one  leg  run  races  with  bis  brother ; 
'Oainst  all  the  rest  to  take  the  northcm  wind, 
Bute  to  ride  first,  and  he  to  ride  behind ; 
To  coin  new-fangled  wagers,  and  to  lay  'em. 
Laying  to  lose,  and  losing  not  to  pay  'em ; 
liOthario,  on  that  stock  which  Nature  gives. 
Without  a  rival  stands,  though  March  ^  now  lives. 

When  Folly,  (at  that  name,  in  duty  bound, 
Jjct  subject  myriads  kneel,  and  kiss  the  ground. 
Whilst  they  who,  in  the  preseuce,  upright  stand* 
Are  held  as  rebels  through  the  loyal  luid) 
Queen  ev'ry  where,  but  most  a  queen  in  courts. 
Sent  forth  her  heralds,  and  proclaimed  her  iporti^ 
Bade  fool  with  f(x>l  on  her  behalf  engage;. 
And  prove  h<T  right  to  reign  from  age  to  age| 
liothario,  great  above  the  common  size. 
With  all  engag'd,  and  won  from  all  the  prize  ; 
Her  cap  he  wears,  which  from  his  youth  he  wore. 
And  ev'ry  day  desenres  it  more  and  more. 

Nor  in  such  limits  rests  his  soul  confin'd ; 
Folly  may  share,  but  can't  engross  hi»  mind ; 
Vice,  bold,  substantial  Vice,  puts  in  her  claim, 
And  stamps  him  perfect  in  the  books  of  shame« 
Obser>'e  his  follies  well,  and  you  would  swear 
Folly  had  been  his  first,  his  only  care; 
Obser>e  his  vices,  you  'II  that  oath  disown. 
And  swear  that  be  was  bom  for  vice  alone. 
Is  the  soft  nature  of  softie  hapless  maid 
Fond,  easy,  full  of  faith,  to  be  betray'd  ; 
Must  she,  to  virtue  lost,  be  lost  to  fame. 
And  he  who  wnuight  her  guilt,  declare  her  shame  9 
Is  some  bravo  friend,  who,  men  but  little  known. 
Deems  rv'rj'  heait  as  honest  as  his  own. 
And,  free  himself,  in  others  fears  no  guile, 
To  be  ensnar'd,  and  ruinM  with  a  smile  ? 
Is  Iaw  to  be  perverted  from  her  course  ? 
Is  abject  Fraud  to  league  with  brutal  Force  ? 
Is  Freedom  to  Im;  crushed,  and  ev'ry  s«)n. 
Who  dares  maintain  her  cause,  to  be  undone  ? 
Is  base  Corruption,  cneping  through  the  land. 
To  plan,  and  work  her  ruin,  underhand, 
With  regular  approaches,  sure  tlunigli  slow  ? 
Or  must  she  pt- rish  by  a  sinijle  blow  ? 
Are  kings  (who  trust  to  servants,  and  depend 
In  8rr\auts  (fond,  vain  thought)  to  liiwl  a  friend) 
To  be  abusM,  and  made  to  draw  their  breath 
In  darkness  thicker  than  the  sliad<s  <»f  death? 
Is  (iod's  most  holy  name  to  be  profan'd. 
His  word  rejected,  and  his  laws  arraign'd, 


Where  Impudence  made  Decency  submit.  His  servants  scorn d,  as  men  vho  idly  dream'd, 

was  Wit,     His  ^er^•ice  laugh'd  at,  and  his  Son  blaspbem'd? 


Where  Noise  was  Humour,  and  where  Wliim 
Where  rude,  unteniper'd  Licence  had  the  merit 
Of  liilx  rty.  and  Limacy  was  Spirit, 
Wheiv  the  best  things  were  ever  held  the  worst, 
Li)thario  was,  with  justice,  always  first. 

To  whip  a  top,  to  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
To  swing  ujwm  a  gate,  t »  ride  a  straw. 
To  play  at  push-pin  with  dull  brother  peers. 
To  belch  out  catches  in  a  |>orter's  ears, 
To  nign  the  monarch  of  a  midnight  cell, 
To  be  the  gaping  chairman's  oracle, 
Whilst,  in  most  blessed  uniun,  rogue  and  whore 
Clap  hands,  huzza,  anl  hiccup  out  encore, 
Whilst  gny  Authority,  who  slumbers  there 
Jn  robes  of  watchman's  fur,  gives  up  his  chair; 
With  midnight  howl  to  bay  th'  affrighted  Moon, 
To  w^ll^  with  torches  through  the  streets  at  dood, 


Are  debauchees  in  morals  to  preside  ? 
Is  Faith  to  take  an  atheist  for  her  guide  ? 
Is  Science  by  a  blockluad  to  be  led? 
Are  states  to  tottc  r  on  a  drunkanl's  head  ? 
To  answer  all  these  purpi>s<;s,  and  more, 
More  black  than  ever  villain  plann'd  before. 
Search  Farth,  search  Hell,  the  Peril  cannot  find 
An  agent,  like  l-<Hharii»,  to  his  mind. 

N  tlii.-:  nobility,  wbicli,  s])iniiji  in  m  kings. 
Was  II H  ant  toNV*  (?ll  the  pow'r  from  whence  it  springs) 
Is  this  the  gloricus  pn  duce,  this  the  fruit. 
Which  Natvu'e  liop'd  for  from  ho  rich  a  i\K>t  ? 
Were  there  but  two  (search  all  the  world  annmd) 
Were  there  but  two  s«  ch  nobles  to  be  found^ 

*  Afterward^  duke  of  Quecubl)ury« 
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ny  Bftme  would  sink  into  a  term 
mi,  and  man  wuuld  nitlier  be  a  wonn 
be  a  lord ;  but  Xature,  full  of  juace, 
leaoing  birth  and  titles  to  be  base, 
only  one;  aiid,  having  made  him,  swore, 
rcy  to  mankind,  to  make  no  more 
:opp*d  she  there,  but,  like  a  iccn^rous  friend, 
Is  which  errour  caus*d,  she  sTn>vc  to  mend ; 
laving  brought  Lothario  forth  to  view, 
re  her  credit,  brought  forth  Sandwich  too. 
Is  I  with  what  joy.  what  honest  joy  of  heart, 
as  I  am,  and  void  of  ev'ry  art,  n 

ry  art  which  great  ones  in  the  state 
se  on  knaves  they  fear,  and  fools  they  hate. 
lea  with  reluctance  taucrht  to  bend, 
rone  to  think  that  virtues  can  descend, 
>ehold  (a  sight,  alas  !  more  rare 
Honesty  could  wish)  the  Noble  wear 
ther*s  honours,  when  his  life  makes  known 
're  his  by  virtue,  not  by  birth  aloue, 
he  recalls  his  lather  from  the  grave, 
ays  with  int'rest  back  that  fame  he  gave. 
of  her  splenetic  and  sullen  fits, 
;h  a  peer  my  willing  soul  submits, 
3 'such  virtue  is  more  proud  to  yield, 
'gainst  ten  titled  rogues  to  keep  the  field, 
for  that  truth  e'en  Envy  shall  allow) 
vVjmdham  7  was,  and  such  is  Sandwich  now. 
entle  Montague,  in  blessed  hour 
thou  start  up,  and  climb  the  stairs  of  POw*r ; 
ad  of  all  her  fears  at  onf;e  was  eas'd, 
nongst  her  many  foes,  was  one  displeased. 
i  heard  tiiL*  ncvs,  and  told  it  cousin  Spain  ; 
heard,  and  told  it  cousin  France  a^ain  j 
ollander  relinquish'd  his  desi^i 
ling  spice  to  spice,  and  mine  to  mine, 
lian  villainies  he  thought  no  mon'. 
It  to  rob  us  on  our  native  shore ; 
►y  thy  fame,  (which  winds  with  open  mouth 
3low  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south) 
estem  world  shall  yield  us  her  increases 
er  wild  sons  be  soften'd  into  peace ; 
astern  monarchs  shall  exhaust  their  stores, 
3ur  unbounded  wealth  on  Albion's  shores; 
nded  wealth,  which  from  those  golden  scenes, 
7  acquifd  by  honourable  mrans^ 
honourabU  chief  shall  hither  steer, 
7  our  debts,  and  set  the  nation  clear. 
lobs  themselves,  allur'd  by  thy  ren«)wn, 
fiay  due  homage  to  the  En.a:lish  crown, 

fi-eely  as  their  king  our  kinj;  receive 

cd  the  directors  ^h-e  them  Ivave, 

ya  at  home  shall  mark  each  rising  year, 

xes  be  coniplain'd  of,  though  severe  ; 

her  own  destroyer  shall  btrcome, 

action  with  a  thousand  mouths  b:?  dumb ; 

:lic  meek  man  thy  meekness  sh.ill  prevail, 

ith  the  spirite<l  thy  spirit  fail ; 

to  thy  force  of  reason  shall  submit, 

•me  i)e  converts  to  thy  princely  wit; 

n<rc  f'lr  thee  shall  still  a  nation's  cric-s, 

id  oolicnrreiwe  crown  a  grand  excise; 

ibrlievers  of  the  first  d»gree, 

lavi-  no  faith  in  (iikI,  have  faith  in  thee. 

pn  a  sfraci;c(?  jiinible,  whimsical  ainl  vain, 

!**d  the  rcirion  of  each  heated  brain ; 

vme  WIT'*  f<K>ls  to  ccn'<ure,  some  to  praise, 

1  were  mad,  but  mad  in  diiPrfrnt  ways  ; 

arl  of  Egrcunont.     He  died  August  1 763. 


When  commonwealth's  m'»n,  starting  at  the  shade 
Which  in  their  own  wild  fancy  had  been  made. 
Of  tyrants  dream'd,  who  wore  a  thorny  crown. 
And  wiih  state-hloixl hounds  hunted  Frec<Jom  down; 
When  others,  struck  with  fancies  not  less  vain. 
Saw  mighty  kings  by  their  own  subiccts  slain. 
And  in  each  fritnd  of  liberty  and  law, 
With  honronr  big,  a  future  Cromwell  saw ; 
Tliy  manly  z»-al  sl<  pp'd  forth,  bade  discord  cease, 
And  sung  each  jarring  atom  into  peace  ; 
Liln^rty,  cbecr'd  by  thy  all-cheering  eye, 
Shall,  waking  from  her  trance,  live  ami  not  die  ; 
And,  patnmiz'd  by  thee,  Prorogat.ve 
Shall,  striding  forth  at  large,  not  die,  but  live ; 
Whilst  Pri\-ilege,  hung  betwixt  Earth  and  sky. 
Shall  not  well  know,  whether  to  live  or  die. 

When  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  tlood. 
And  seem'd  to  totter,  Qjmmerce  shiv'ring  stood  ; 
When  Credit,  building  on  a  sandy  shore,' 
J?aw  the  sea  swell,  and  heard  the  temiHst  roar. 
Heard  death  in  ev'ry  blast,  and  in  each  wave 
Or  saw,  or  fancied  that  she  saw  her  grave ; 
When  Property,  tramferr'd  fmm  hand  to  hand, 
Weaken'd  by  change,  crawl'd  sickly  through  the 
When  mutual  confidence  was  at  an  end,       [land  ; 
And  man  no  longer  could  on  man  depend  ; 
Oppress'd  with  debts  of  more  than  common  weight. 
When  all  men  fearM  a  bankruptcy  of  state ; 
When,  certain  death  to  honour,  and  to  trade, 
A  sponge  was  talk'd  of  as  our  only  aid. 
That  to  be  sav'd  we  must  be  more  undone. 
And  pay  off  all  our  debts,  by  payinc  none; 
Like  England's  better  genius,  bom  to  bV*ss, 
And  snatch  his  sinking  country  from  distn  ss, 
Did'st  thou  st<*p  forth,  and  without  sail  t>r  oar 
Pilot  the  shatterM  vessel  >nr>  tt>  >h<»re  ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  quit,  till  anclun'd  firm  and  fast, 
Slie  rides  seciin*,  ami  mocks  the  ilireafniii'i^  hijtst! 

Oorn  in  tliy  hcnise,  and  in  thy  service  l>nxl, 
Nur<'d  in  ihy  artns,  and  at  thy  tabic  feJ, 
By  thy  snge  coun^t  Is  to  reflection  hrontjhl. 
Vet  m«>re  by  pattern  than  by  pncept  taught, 
Iv'oiioniy  her  n»  edful  aid  shall  ii>in 
To  forward  and  <*onipletc  tliy  grajul  design. 
And,  warm  to  savt*,  but  yet  with  spirit  warm. 
Shall  her  •>wn  cotuluct  fn»ni  thy  cond'ict  forin« 
Let  friends  of  pnxl'gals  say  what  thi-y  will. 
Spcndthrilts  ar  home,  nl>road  are  s}H>iidthriflsstilL 
In  vain  have  sly  and  sii?)ilc  sophists  tried 
Private  from  public  i«i*«ticc  to  divide: 
For  credit  on  each  othei'  they  rely, 
They  live  together,  and  together  die. 
'Gainst  all  experit^nce  'tis  a  rank  olfence, 
High-trca^Mi  in  the  eye  of  C^mmioii-Sense, 
To  think  a  stat-jsinaii  ever  can  be  known 
To  pay  our  debts,  who  will  not  pay  his  own. 
Hut  now,  though  late,  im)w  may  we  hope  to  see 
Our  dt»hts  discharg'd,  our  cn^lir  fair  and  free. 
Since  rigid  HoiKsty,  fair  fall  that  hour, 
Sits  at  the  helm,  and  Saunwich  is  in  jww'r. 
With  what  delight  1  view  thcc,  woiKlrous  inim. 
With  what  delight  survey  thy  sterling  plan. 
That  plan  which  all  with  wonder  must  behold, 
And  stamp  thy  age  tiie  only  age  of  gtjid. 

Nor  rest  thy  triumphs  here— that  Discord  fled. 
And  soui^ht  with  griet  tfie  Hell  where  she  was  br«^  ; 
That  Faction,  'gainst  her  nature  forc'd  to  yield. 
Saw  her  ru»le  rahl)l<'  scatter'd  oVr  the  firUl, 
Saw  her  l)est  friends  a  standing  jest  becomi*. 
Her  fools  turn'd  speakers,  and  her  witi»  struck  t 
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That  our  most  bitter  foes  (so  much  depends 
.  On  men  of  name)  are  tum'd  to^cordial  friends ; 
That  our  oflciided  friends  (such  tem>ur  flows 
From  men  of  name)  dare  not  appear  our  foes ; 
That  Credit,  gasping  in  the  jaws  of  Death, 
And  ready  to  expire  with  cv'rj'  breath, 
CJrows  stronger  from  disease ;  tliat  thou  hast  savM 
Thy  drooping  country  ;  that  thy  name  cngravM 
On  plates  of  brass  defies  the  rage  of  time ; 
Than  plates  of  brass  more  firm,  that  sacred  rhyme 
Embalms  thy  mc;m*ry,  bids  thy  glories  live, 
And  gives  thee  what  the  Muse  alone  can  give : 
These  heights  of  VirtuCf  these  rewards  of  Fame, 
With  thee  in  common  other  patriots  claim. 

But  that  puor  sickly  Science,  who  had  laid 
And  drooped  for  years  beneath  Neglect's  cold  shade. 
By  those  who  knew  her  purposely  forgot. 
And  made  the  jest  of  those  who  knew  her  not, 
Whilst  Ignorance  in  pow'r,  and  pamperM  Pride, 
Clad  like  a  priest,  pass'd  by  on  t*  other  side. 
Recovered  from  her  wretched  state,  at  length 
Puts  on  new  health,  and  clothes  hersielf  with  strength, 
To  thee  wc  owe,  and  to  thy  friendly  hand, 
Which  raisM,  and  gave  her  to  possess  the  land. 
This  praise,  though  in  a  court,  and  near  a  throne. 
This  praise  is  thine,  and  thine,  alas  !  alone. 

With  what  fond  rapture  did  the  goddess  smile. 
What  blessings  did  she  promise  to  this  isle. 
What  honour  to  herself,  and  length  of  reign  ! 
Soon  as  she  heard,  that  thou  didst  not  disdain 
To  be  her  steward  ;  but  what  grief,  what  shame. 
What  rage,  what  disappointment  shook  her  frame, 
When  her  proud  children  dar*d  her  will  di>pute, 
Whon  youth  was  insolent,  and  age  was  mute. 

That  young  men  should  be  fools,  and  some  wild 
To  wisflom  deaf,  be  deaf  to  int'rest  too,  [few, 

IMov'd  not  her  wonder;  but  that  men  grown  pny 
In  search  of  wisdom,  m(:n  wbo  own'd  the  sway 
Of  Koason,  men  who  stubbornly  kept  down 
Each  rising  passion,  men  who  wore  the  gown, 
That  they  should  cn)^sh()r  will,  that  they  should  dare 
Against  the  cause  of  int'rest  to  declare. 
That  they  should  be  so  abject  and  unwise. 
Having  no  fear  of  loss  before  their  eyes, 
Kor  hopes  of  gain,  scorning  the  rc^dy  means 
Of  being  vicars,  rectors,  caiions,  deans. 
With  all  those  honours  whurh  on  mitres  wait. 
And  mark  the  virtuous  favourites  of  state; 
That  they  should  dare  a  Hanlwicke  to  support. 
And  talk,  within  the  hearing  of  a  court, 
Of  that  vile  b«?ggar.  Conscience,  who  undone, 
And  starved  herself,  star\es  ev'ry  wretched  son ; 
This  tuniM  her  blood  to  gall,  t]»is  made  her  swear 
No  more  to  throw  away  her  time  and  care 
On  wayward  sons  who  scom'd  her  love,  no  more 
To  hold  her  courts  on  Cam's  ungrateful  shore. 
Kathcr  than  bear  sutrh  insults,  which  disgrace 
Her  royalty  of  nature,  birth,  and  place, 
ThougijF  Dullness  there  unrivall'd  state  doth  keep. 
Would  she  at  Winchester  with  Burton  ■  sleep  ; 
Or,  to  exchange  the  mortifying  scene 
For  something  still  more  dull,  and  still  more  mean. 
Rather  than  bear  such  insults,  she  would  ily 
Far,  far  beyond  the  search  of  .F2/if:lLh  eye, 
And  re-nn  amongst  the  Scots:  to  be  a  queen 
Is  worth  nmhitiun,  though  in  Abenleen. 
O,  stay  thy  flight,  fair  Si-i<  nee !  What  though  some. 
Some  base-born  children,  rebels  are  become, 

• 

'  Dr.  John  Burton^  master  of  Winchester  school. 


All  are  not  rebels ;  some  are  duteous  itilT, 
Attend  thy  precepts,  and  obey  thy  will ; 
Thy  int'rest  is  opposM  by  thote  alone. 
Who  either  know  not,  or  oppose  their  own. 

Of  stubborn  virtue,  marching  to  thy  aid. 
Behold  in  black,  the  liv'ry  of  their  trade, 
Marshaird  by  Form,  and  by  Discretion  led, 
A  grave,  grave  troop,  and  Smith  is  at  their  head^ 
Black  Smith  '  of  Trinity ;  on  Christian  ground 
For  faith  in  mysteries  none  more  renown'd. 

Next  (ibr  the  best  of  causes  now  and  then 
Must  beg  assistance  from  the  worst  of  men) 
Next  (if  old  Story  lies  not)  sprung  from  Greece^ 
Comes  Pandarus,  but  comes  without  bis  niece. 
Her,  wretched  maid  !  committed  to  bis  trosty 
To  a  rank  letoher's  coarse  and  bloated  lust. 
The  arch,  old,  hoary,  hypocrite  had  sold. 
And  thought  himself  and  her  well  damn*d  for  p^ 
But  (to  wipe  off  such  traces  from  the  mind. 
And  make  us  in  good  humour  .with  mankind) 
Lcadmg  on  men,  who,  in  a  college  bred. 
No  woman  knew  but  those  which  made  tKeir  bed| 
Who,  planted  virgins  on  Cam's  virtuous  shore. 
Continued  still  male  virgins  at  threescore. 
Come  Sumner  ■",  wise,  and  chaste  aa  chaste  can  b^ 
With  Long  ■',  as  wise,  and  not  less  chaste  than  be. 

Are  there  not  friends,  too,  enter'd  in  thy  cam^ 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  defying  penal  laws. 
Were,  to  support  tJiy  honourable  plan. 
Smuggled  from  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 
Are  there  not  Philomaths  of  high  degree 
Whcs  always  dumb  before,  shall  sjieak  for  thee? 
Are  there  not  proctors,  faithful  to  thy  will. 
One  of  full  growth,  others  in  embryo  still, 
Who  may,  perhaps,  in  some  ten  years,  or  morei 
Bo  ascertaiu'd  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
Or  may  a  still  more  happy  metiu^d  find. 
And,  taking  one  from  two,  leave  none  behind  ? 

With  such  a  mighty  pow'r  on  foot,  to  yield 
Were  death  to  manhood ;  better  in  the  field 
To  leave  our  carcases,  and  die  with  fame, 
Than  fly,  and  purchase  life  on  terms  of  shame. 
Saekviiles  alone  anticipate  defeat. 
And,  ere  they  dare  the  battle,  sound  retreat 

But  if  persuasions  ineflectual  prove. 
If  arguments  nre  vain,  nor  pray'rs  can  move, 
Vet  in  thy  bitterness  of  frantic  woe, 
Why  talk  of  Burton  ?  Why  to  Scotland  go? 
Is  there  not  Oxford  ?  She  with  open  arms 
Shall  meet  thy  wish,  and  yield  up  all  her  charms; 
Shall  for  thy  love  her  former  loves  resign, 
And  jilt  the  banishM  Stuarts,  to  be  thine, 

Bow'd  to  the  yoke,  and,  soon  as  she  c<ndd  read, 
TutorM  to  get  by  h»^art  the  di'spot's  creed, 
She,  of  subjection  proud,  shall  knee  thy  throne. 
And  have  no  principles  but  thine  alone ; 
She  shall  thy  will  implicitly  rec<Mve, 
Nor  act,  nor  speak,  nor  think,  without  thy  leave. 
Where  is  the  glory  of  imperial  sway. 
If  subjects  none  but  just  commands  obey  ? 
Then,  and  then  only  is  obedience  stN-.n, 
When,  by  command,  they  dare  do  all  that's  meau. 


9  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

»*'  Dr.  John  Sumnc  r,  provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambrid^je. 

» »  Dr.  Roger  Long,  master  of  Pembroke  College, 
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ing  thy  flight,  here  fix  thy  stand, 
ng  thy  Saudwich  in  thy  band, 
srhat  joy  (for  Fancy  now  supplies, 
uture  open  to  my  eyes) 
at  joy  I  aice  the  worthies  meet, 
itchfield  "  brother  Sandwich  }^eet ! 
greetings,  blest  each  dear  embrace, 
elves,  and  to  the  human  race. 
Irtues  which  she  cannot  reach, 
ler  baser  nature  to  impeach, 
I  whirl wind*s  bosom  hurPd, 
earch  the  corners  of  the  world, 
tresent  times,  look  back  to  past. 
Lure,  and  confess  at  last, 
t,  present,  or  to  come,  could  e*er 
bless  the  world  witli  such  a  pair. 
:he  good  old  Phillips,  out  of  breatli, 
Monmouth,  and  esoapM  from  lieath, 
Sandwich,  with  that  virtuous  zeal, 
ardour  for  the  common- weal, 
i  bis  loyal  heart,  and  bless'd  his  tongue, 
ips  the  cause  of  rebels  hung ; 
nhood,  in  hahit  of  a  nun, 
es,  by  backward  monks  and<xic ; 
k*ning,  like  an  akhouse  score, 
ke  a^ed  chalks  l>ehind  a  door, 
lire  a  foe  to  cast  it  up ; 
hall  pour,  from  a  communion  cnp, 
ie  goddess  withont  eyes, 
b  in  cyder  and  excise, 
deep  shades,  where  Vanity,  unknown, 
for  her  pride,  and  pines  alone; 
elf,  by  her  own  thoughts  undone, 
s  all,  but  can  be  seen  by  none ; 
longer,  mistress  of  the  schools, 
oud  pealiug  from  the  mouths  of  fools, 
a  distance;  in  despair 
owd,  and  put  in  ibr  a  share, 
thought  a  thousand  dilTrent  ways, 
iends  new-modelling  old  praise, 
sense  so  very  fine  is  spun, 
re  hours,  though  not  enough  for  one, 
(rise,  and  bursting  .Vom  the  dead, 
piebald  Latin  at  thy  head, 
list  aukwarr]  Affectation's  hung 
labour'd  accents  on  his  tongue, 
cir  will  makesjunior  blockheads  speak, 
th,  new  Latin,  and  new  Greek, 
as  in  Gre<'ce  and  Latin tn  known, 
*m  cut,  and  all  his  own;  [string, 

like  beads,  loosi?  thoughts  on  such  a 
;,  and  censure;  nothing,  ev*ry  thing; 
Mights,  and  style  so  full  of  trick, 
ike  a  Merry  Andrew  sick  ; 
o  dull,  so  pliant  in  their  grouth, 
,  thev're  proj^e,  they're  neither,  and 
re  N^h) 

by  Nature  ever  loth  to  praise) 
rorth  set  forth  in  curioua  phrase ; 
f,  sha'l  crush  jntor  Sense  to  dtath, 
ri'xSs  run  her  out  of  bieath ; 

of  Litc'litii'ld,  then  hi^h  steward  of 

Phillips.  At  this  juncture  l»c  was  so 
C'l  1  v;ile  the  r^ie  of  a  niob  at  Mon- 
t  him. 

ris  iJa^hwoixl,  Ijrd  I/i  r>4spen^er. 
,  frincipdl  gf  St.   Maiy  Hall,  Ox- 


Shall  make  a  babe,  for  which,  with  all  its  finne,\ 
Adam  could  not  have  found  a  proper  name  ; 
Whilst,  beating  out  his  features  to  a  smile, 
He  hugs  the  bastard  brat,  and  calls  it  Style. 

Hushed  be  all  Nature  as  the  land  of  Death ; 
Let  each  stream  sleep,  and  each  wind  hold  his  breath  ; 
Be  the  bells  muffled,  nor  one  ^und  of  care. 
Pressing  for  audience,  wake  the  shM»hVing  air; 
Brown  comes— behold  how  cautiously  he  creeiw— 
How  slow  he  walks,  and  yet  how  fast  he  sleeiw — 
But  to  thy  praise  in  sleep  he  shall  agree; 
He  cannot  wake,  but  he  shall  dream  of  thee. 

Physic,  her  head  with  opiate  poppies  crown'd. 
Her  loins  by  the  chaste  matron  Camphirc  boand. 
Physic,  obtahiing  succour  from  the  pen 
Of  her  soft  sc«,  her  geiiUe  Heb^den, 
If  there  arc  men  who  can  thy  virtue  know. 
Yet  spite  of  virtue  treat  thee  as  a  foe, 
Shall,  like  a  scholar,  stop  their  rebel  breath. 
And  in  each  recipe  send  clauk  death. 

So  deep  in  knowledge,  that  few  line  s  can  sonnd 
And  plumb  the  bottom  of  that  vast  profound. 
Few  grave  ones  with  such  gravity  can  think. 
Or  follow  half  so  fast  as  he  can  sink. 
With  nice  distinctions  gloM»ing  o'er  the  text. 
Obscure  with  meaning,  and  in  words  perplext. 
With  subtleties  on  subtleties  rcfiird. 
Meant  to  ulvide,  and  subdivide  the  mind, 
K(H.'p:ng  the  forwardness  of  youth  in  awe. 
The  scowling  Blackstcae  '^  t>ears  the  train  of  lav; 

Divinity,  enrob'd  in  college  fur. 
In  her  right-hand  a  i>Vrw  Cottrt  Kalendar 
Bound  like  a  book  of  pray'r,  thy  coming  waits 
With  all  her  pack,  to  hymn  thee  in  the  gates. 

Loyalty,  fixM  ou  Isis*  alter'd  shore, 
A  stranger  long,  but  stranger  now  no  more. 
Shall  pitch  her  tabemaele,  and  with  eyes 
Brim-full  of  rapture,  view  her  new  allies. 
Shall  with  much  pleasure  and  more  wonder  view 
Men  great  at  court  and  grtnit  at  Oxford  too. 

O  sacred  Loyalty  !  aecurs'd  Ik:  those 
^^Tio  seeming  friends,  turn  out  thy  deadliest  foes; 
Who  prostitute  to  kings  thy  honoured  name. 
And  booth  their  passions  to  betray  their  fame : 
Nor  prais'd  l>e  those,  to  whose  proud  nature  clingf 
Contempt  of  government,  and  hate  of  kings; 
Who,  willing  to  be  free,  not  knowing  how, 
A  strange  intemperance  of  zeal  avow. 
And  start  at  Loyalty,  as  at  a  word 
Whicli  without  danger  Freedym  never  heard. 

Vain  errours  of  vain  men— wild  both  extremes. 
And  to  the  state  not  wholesome,  like  the  dreams. 
Children  of  night,  of  Indigestion  bred, 
Wliieh,  Reason  clouded,  s«Mze  and  turn  the  head. 
I^>yalty  without  Freedom  is  a  chain 
Which  men  of  libVal  notice  can^t  sustain ; 
And  Freedom  without  Loyalty,  a  name 
Which  nothing  means,  or  means  licentious  shame. 

Tliine  be  the  art,  my  Sandwich,  tl-inr.  the  iwl. 
In  OxfonVs  stubborn  and  untoward  stmI 
To  rear  this  plant  of  union,  till  at  lenvth, 
Ro')ted  by  time,  and  fo-itcr'd  into  i»trcn;^ih, 
Shooting  a lof^,  all  danger  it  delje^, 
And  pn»udly  lifts  its  brandies  to  the  skies ; 
Whilst,  Wisdoni's  iiappy  srjn,  hut  not  her  slave, 
(Jay  with  the  gay,  and  with  the  grave  ones  grave. 


■^  Sir  William  Blackstone,aitenrards  one  of 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleu. 
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Free  from  the  dull  impprtincnre  of  thought, 
BcMicath  that  shade  v^hich  thy  imii  labours  wrought 
Aiid  fashiun'd  into  strcnglh,  i>lin]ith'iu  rci>oM;, 
Secure  of  lib'ral  prnisf,  since  Isis  flows, 
True  to  hor  Tame,  as  duty  hath  d<'crc'<  d, 
Nor  longer,  lik«i  a  hurlot,  lust  for  Twewl,       [twine 
And  those  old  wreaths,  which  Oxford  on(rc  dar*d 
To  grace  a  Stuart  brow,  she  plants  on  Uiine. 


THE  FAREIVELL, 


P.  Farf.wf.li  to  Europe,  ^nd  at  once  farewell 
To  all  ihe  follii»s  which  in  Europe  dwell ! 
To  Kastoni  India  now,  a  richer  clime, 
Richi.T,  alas !  in  ey'ry  thing  but  rhyme, 
The  Muses  steer  their  course,  and  fond  of  change. 
At  large,  in  other  worlds,  «h?sir»'  to  ranjre ; 
Kesolv'd  at  lca««t,  since  they  the  fool  must  play, 
I'o  do  it  in  a  diiTrent  place,  and  way. 

F.  What  whim  is  this,  what  errour  of  the  brain. 
What  madn<'ss  worse  than  in  the  dog-star's  reign  ? 
Why  into  foreign  countries  would  you  roam, 
Are  there  not  knaves  and  for»ls  enough  at  home  ? 
If  Satire  be  thy  objeet,  and  thy  lays 
As  yet  have  shown  no  tali.'uts  tit  for  praise, 
If  Satire  be  thy  object :  search  all  n»und. 
Nor  to  thy  pur|)ose  can  one  S|K>t  be  found 
Ijke  England,  where,  to  rampant  vigour  grown, 
Vice  ciiokes  up  ev'ry  virtue ;  where,  self-sown. 
The  seeds  of  folly  sluM>t  forth  rank  and  bold. 
And  every  seed  brncsfoilh  a  hnndnfl  fold.    [*>hamc 

J\  No  more  of  this — though  Truth  (the  more  our 
The  more  our  guilt)  thcuigji  Truth  pt  rhnps  may 
And  justify  her  part  in  th»s,  y»t  here,  [claim, 

For  the  first  tune,  e'en  Truth  oflends  my  ear. 
J)eclaim  from  morn  to  nijrht,  fn)m  nigljt  to  morn. 
Take  up  the  them«'  anew,  when  day's  nrw-boni, 
I  hr-ar,  and  hate— be  Enirland  what  >\\i'  will. 
With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still,    [word 

F,  Til V  country,  and  what  tlun?   Is  that  mere 
Against  the  voice  nf  llenson  to  be  heard  ? 
Are  prejudices,  dvep  iniblbVl  in  youth, 
To  coun.'er-act,  and  make  thee  hat*'  the  truth  ? 
Tts  the  siu'c  symptom  of  a  narnnv  M»id, 
To  draw  its  grand  at'acluiKut  from  thr  whole. 
And  take  up  with  a  parr :  nun,  n«»t  confm'd 
Within  such  paltry  limits,  men  drsi>cn'd 
Their  nature  to  exalt ;  wherf'<r  tht y  go, 
WTierever  waves  can  loll,  and  winds  can  blow, 
Where'er  the  ble>sed  Sun,  plac'd  in  the  sky 
To  watch  this  subject  world,  can  dart  his  t-ye, 
Are  still  the  same,  and,  prejudice  out-grown, 
(Consider  every  country  as  their  own. 
At  one  grand  viow  they  take  in  Nature's  plan, 
N«'t  mon*  at  h^uw  in  l'.niclan<l  than  Japan. 

]\  My  giKxl,  grave  sir  of  tlKXjry.  whose  wit, 
Orasping  at  shaclows,  ne'er  caught  sub.-itauce  yet, 
'Tis  njiuhty  ea^^y  o'er  a  ulass  of  wine 
f)n  vain  relinenienfs  vainly  to  n  line. 
To  lair^h  at  povtriy  in  plenty's  niirn, 
To  boa.>t  of  apatl'.y  whon  o-.it  of  pain. 
And  in  each  sentence,  worthy  of  the  j»ch<K>ls, 
Vamish'd  with  ^ophi>try,  to  tU-al  out  rules 
M«>st  fit  for  practice  but  f«'r  r»ne  po4)r  fault. 
That  into  ])ractice  tliey  can  ne'er  ho  hrouijht. 

At  ho!ne,  and  sittlni:  in  your  elhuw-cliair, 
You  praise  Japan,  thouiih  you  was  never  there. 
But  was  th<'  ship  this  moment  under  .^ail. 
Would  not  your  mind  be  changed,  yoiir  troirits  fail, 


Would  you  not  cn.^t  nm*  lon.uin,!;  eye  to  shore. 
And  vow  to  deal  in  such  wild  fichemct  no  more? 
Mowe'er  our  pride  maj'  tempt  us  lo  c«»nceal 
Thos«»  passions  which  wv  canntit  chuse  but  feel. 
There's  a  strange  some  thing,  which  witthiut  a  hnin 
F'iols  feel,  and  which  e'en  wist-  nu-n  can't  explain. 
Planted  in  man,  to  hind  him  to  that  earth, 
In  dean-st  ties,  from  whence  he  drew  his  birth. 

If  Honour  calls,  w here'er  she  ]K>ints  the  way^ 
The  sons  of  Honour  follow,  and  obey  ; 
If  need  opmpels,  wherever  we  are  sent, 
'Tis  want  of  courage  m-t  to  be  content ; 
But,  if  we  have  the  liberty  of  choice, 
And  all  depends  on  our  own  single  voice. 
To  deem  of  ev'ry  country  as  the  same. 
Is  rank  rebellion  'gainst  the  lawful  claim 
Of  Nature;  and  such  dull  indifference 
May  be  philasophy,  but  can't  be  sense.  • 

/'.  Weak  aufl  unjust  distinction,  strange  desigI^ 
Most  peevish,  most  perverse,  to  undermine 
Philosophy,  and  throw  h»'r  empire  down 
By  means  of  .Sense,  from  whom  she  holds  hercrowiL 
Divine  Philosophy,  to  thee  we  owe 
All  that  is  worth  j|K>ssessing  here  below; 
Virtue  and  Wisdom  con.»'ecrate  thy  reign, 
Doubled  each  joy,  and  pain  no  lunger  paiik 

When,  like  a  garden,  wbrre,  for  want  of  toil. 
And  wholesome  discipliue,  the  rich,  rank  soil 
Teems  with  encumbrances;  where  all  around 
Herbs  noxious  in  their  nature  make  the  gpjund. 
Like  the  goo<l  mother  of  a  thankless  son, 
(!unH»  her  own  womb,  by  fruitfulness  uudonc; 
Like  such  a  garden,  when  the  human  stud, 
Tncnltur'd,  wild,  impatient  of  contmul. 
Brings  forth  those  passi«»ns  nf  luxuriant  race. 
Which  ^prearl,  and  stiflj;  ev'ry  herb  of  i^r.u'e. 
Whilst  Virtue,  cheek'd  by  the  cold  hand  of  Som, 
S«-ems  with'ring  on  t\v  bed  where  she  was  bom, 
Philosophy  steps  in  ;  with  steady  hand 
She   brinies    her  aid,   she  clears   th'   cncuraWd 

land : 
Too  virtuous  to  spare  Vice  one  stmke,  too  wijw 
One  moment  to  att^'ud  to  Pity's  cries. 
Sec  with  what  ginllike,  what  rehntless  jHjw'r 
She  roots  up  ev'ry  weed 

P.  and  ev*r>-  flow'r. 
Philosi.iphy,  a  name  of  meek  clegree, 
EmhracM,  in  t(»Iv*  n  of  hmnility, 
}»y  the  proiul  sage,  who,  w hilst  he  strove  to  hide, 
In  that  vain  artifice,  reveal'd  his  i)rith-: 
Phihteophy,  whom  Nature  had  de.-.it;n'd 
To  purge  all  errours  from  the  human  mind, 
Herself  misle<l  by  the  philosopher. 
At  once  her  priest  and  nuister,  made  us  err; 
Pride,  pride,  like  h  a\en  in  a  mass  of  flour. 
Tainted  her  laws,  and  e'en  made  Viitin-  sour. 

Had  she,  content  within  her  proper  >pheic, 
Taught  lessons  suited  to  the  human  «ar, 
Whi<!h  might  fair  Virtue's  genuine  fruits  prodQ<'ei 
Made  not  for  ornament,  but  real  use, 
Th<'  heart  of  man  unrivall'd  she  had  swayM, 
Prais'd  by  the  t;oo<l,  and  by  the  bad  obry'd. 
But  when  she,  o\ertuniini;  Reason's  throu''. 
Strove'  proudly  in  its  placi'  to  plant  her  own; 
\Vh«n  she  with  apathy  the  brrast  would  >tei  I, 
And  teach  us  <leeply  ferling,  not  to  feci ; 
When  she  would  wildly  all  her  f»>n*t'  emplr.y, 
Not  to  c<irr(H't  our  pas'^ions,  but  dt^troy ; 
When,  not  content  our  nature  to  restore, 
Ak  made  by  God,  kbe  made  it  all  new  o'er; 
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a  ftrangc  and  criminal  cxcoiw, 
more  thau  men,  she  made  uh  \ea  ; 
:r  dwindled  {Kiw'r  with  pity  staw, 
h  joy,  and  none  but  fools  with  awe. 
h  a  simple  and  unvarni.shM  talc 

le  mouth  of  N mi^ht  prevail, 

!t  there ;  but  Falsi^ood'»  sutrar'd  strain 
her  fatal  bian'li>hinents  in  vain, 
oe  convert,  though  the  siren  hung, 

00  often  haii^,  on  M tongue. 

tte  Sophs,  whom  in  his  coursvc  the  Sun 
>r  past  or  present,  rise  in  one ; 

rhilst  pleasure  in  each  sentence  flows, 
ffitre  us  poetry  in  pro*e ; 
'ull  orator  at  oncir,  impart 
n's  genius  with  ttie  Homan's  art. 
Art  should  in  this  in.stance  fail, 
hough  joinM  with  Athens  here  prevail : 
nan,  'tLs  not  in  more  than  man, 
i  find  one  fault  in  Nature^s  plan. 
Hirsselve*,  we  censure  thotic  above, 
g  judgment,  think  that  she  wants  love; 
e  we  ought  in  reason  to  comn»end, 
cr  most  a  foe,  when  most  a  friend. 

losophers their  specious  art, 

idship  pleads,  shall  never  warp  my  heart ; 
me  from  this  brea>t  one  passion  tear, 
irc,  my  b(.>st  friend,  hath  planted  there, 
'ing,  as  a  friend,  what,  whilst  I  live, 
>pher  I  cant  forgive, 
point  at  last  I  join  witli  you ; 
)ay  all  that  is  Nature*s  due ; 
clouded  Reason  sink  so  low, 
}bt$  she  dot^s  not,  cannot  owe. 

1  manhood  grown,  those  shackles  bear, 
ire  meant  us  for  a  time  to  wear 
leading-strinurs,  which,  useless  grown, 
le,  when  we  (*an  walk  alone. 

elf,  by  i>eevish  humour  swayM, 
ay  burthens  Nature  never  laid  ? 
akv  faults,  whilst  judgment  weakly  errs, 
tifcnd,  mist<iking  them  for  her*s  ? 
to  say,  in  our  enlighten'd  age, 
*aud  master  passion,  this  brave  rage, 
Its  out  for  thy  eauiitry,  was  imprest 
r  Nature  in  the  human  breast  ? 
efer  the  place  where  you  was  bom, 
II  others  in  ctnitcmpt  and  sconi 
iparis<-)n  ;  if  on  that  land 
I  and  a  more  than  eipial  hand 
>  in  profusitMi  Plenty  s<>nds ; 
»efs  with  more  and  lM»ttfT  friends  ; 
iiiils  a  patron  Nnongst  the  great ; 
is  minister  of  state; 
e  suardian  of  our  rights  designM, 
reat,  that  only  end  eoutiu'd; 
:t  uinploy'd  to  bless  the  jxior; 
len"*!.  Liberty  secure; 
se  r;icts  dt*p(rn(l  on  proofs  j>f  weight, 
lans,  thy  love  ean't  b»;  t(y>  gnat; 
light  could  he  our  country  view, 
teiitot  must  h>ve  it  to(». 
y  Fatf-'A  <lcM'ret's,  you  owe  your  birth 
'•St  barren  and  penurious  e  »rth, 
r\'  comfort  of  this  life  drnicd, 
ints  are  scantily  supplied, 
*r  is  Reason,  Lilxjrty  a  joke, 
made,  or  made  but  to  be  broke} 
love  on  such  a  wretched  sp«»t. 
Lust's  wild  fever  there  begot* 


Because,  thy  weight  no  longer  (it  to  bcmr. 

By  chance,  not  ct»oice,  thy  mt)ther  dn>pt  thee  tbcre^ 

Is  folly,  which  admits  not  of  dutence; 

It  can  t  Im.'  Nature,  for  it  is  not  sense. 

By  the  same  argument  which  here  you  hold, 

(\V'hi>n  FalsehoiHi's  ins4ilent  let  Truth  be  bold) 

If  pntpagation  can  in  torments  dwell, 

A  devil  must,  if  born  there,  love  his  Ilell. 

P,  Had  Fate,  to  whose  decrees  I  lowly  bend, 
And  eVn  in  punii<hment  conftfss  a  friend. 
Ordain 'd  my  binh  in  fl«)me  place  yet  untry'd. 
On  purpose  made  to  mortify  my  pride. 
When!  the  Sun  never  gave  one  glimpse  of  day. 
Where  S<riencc  never  yet  could  dart  one  ray ; 
Had  I  been  bom  on  some  bleak,  blasted  plain 
Of  barren  Scotland,  in  a  Stuart *s  reign ; 
Or  in  some  kingdom,  wh^re  men,  weak  or  worse, 
Turo'd  Nature's  ev'ry  blessing  to  a  curre. 
Where  crowns  of  freedom  by  the  fathers  won, 
Dropp*d  U;af  by  leaf  from  each  degen'rate  son ; 
In  spite  of  all  the  wisdom  you  display, 
All  you  have  said,  and  yet  may  have  to  say. 
My  weakness  h<Te,  if  weakness,  I  confess, 
I,  as  my  country,  had  not  lov'd  ber  less. 

Whether  strict  Reason  bears  me  out  in  this, 
Ia'I  those  who,  always  seeking,  always  miss 
The  ways  of  Reason,  doubt  with  precious  zeal ; 
'I'heir's  be  the  praise  to  argue,  mine  to  feel. 
Wish  we  to  trace  this  passion  to  the  root. 
We,  like  a  tree,  may  know  it  by  its  fruit. 
From  its  rich  stem  ten  thousand  virtues  spring, 
Ten  thousand  blessings  on  its  branches  cling  ; 
Yet  in  the  circle  of  revolving  years. 
Not  one  misfortune,  not  one  vice  appears. 
Hence  then,  and  what  you  Reason  call  adore  ; 
This,  if  not  Rea-on,  mutt  be  something  more. 

But  (for  I  wish  not  others  to  confine, 
Be  their  opinions  unrestrained  as  mine) 
Whether  this  love*s  of  good  or  evil  growth, 
A  vice,  a  virtue,  or  a  spice  of  both. 
Let  men  of  nicer  argument  decide : 
If  it  is  virtuous,  sooth  an  honest  pnde 
With  lib'ral  praise;  if  vicious,  be  content. 
It  is  a  vice  I  never  can  repent ; 
A  vice  which,  weigh 'd  in  Heav'n,  shall  more  avail 
Than  ten  cold  virtues  in  the  other  scale. 

F.  This  wild,  unlem|MT'd  zeal  (which  after  all 
We,  candour  uniin)K'achM,  might  madness  call) 
Is  it  a  virtue?  That  you  w'arce  pretend : 
Or  <'an  it  be  a  vice,  like  Virtue's  friend. 
Which  drat^s  us  t)trfrom  and  dissolves  the  force 
Of  private  ti«*s,  njy  sti>])s  us  in  our  course 
To  that  grand  object  of  the  human  soul. 
Thai  n<»l)ier  love  Mtiich  comprehends  the  whole  ? 
C<H>p*d  in  tlu*  liinils  of  this  petty  isle, 
This  nook,  which  scarce  deserves  a  frown  or  smile, 
Wcijch'd  with  creation,  you,  by  whim  undone, 
tiivc  all  your  thoughts  to  what  is  sc-.irce  worth  one, 
Th«j  gen'rous  soul,  by  Nature  taught  to  soar. 
Her  strength  confirm  d  in  philosophic  lore. 
At  one  grand  view  takes  in  a  world  with  ease, 
And,  seeing  all  mankind,  Knes  all  she  sees. 

P,  Was  it  most  sure,  w  hich  yet  a  doubt  endures. 
Not  found  in  Reason's  creed,  though  found  in  yours, 
That  these  two  servic«;s,  like  what  we're  told 
And  know  of  (•(k1  s  and  Mammon's,  cannot  hold 
And  draw  together ;  that  however  loth. 
We  neither  ser>'e,  attempting  to  serve  both  ; 
1  could  not  doubt  a  moment  which  to  choose, 
And  which  in  coauauu  ctaMiii  V^  tW^sM,  ^ 
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Invented  oft  for  porpasef!  of  art. 
Born  of  the  head,  though  fathered  on  the  heart. 
This  f^nnd  love  of  the  world  must  be  confest 
A  barren  speculation  at  the  best 
Not  one  man  m  a  thousand,  should  he  live 
Bev'ond  the  usual  term  of  life,  could  give. 
So  rare  occasion  comes,  and  to  so  few, 
Proof  whether  his  regards  are  fHgn*d  or  tme. 

The  love  we  bear  our  country,  is  a  root 
Which  never  fails  to  bring  forth  golden  fruit; 
Tis  in  the  mind  an  evcriasting  spring 
Of  glorious  actions,  which  become  a  king, 
Nor  less  become  a  subject ;  'tis  a  debt 
Which  bad  men,  tliough  they  pay  not,  can't  forget; 
A  duty,  which  the  good  delight  to  pay, 
And  ev'ry  man  can  practise  ev*ry  <lay. 

Nor,  for  my  life  (so  very  dim  my  eye, 
Or  dull  your  argument)  can  I  descry 
What  you  with  faith  assert,  how  that  dear  love 
Which  binds  me  to  my  country  can  remove. 
And  make  me  of  necessity  forego, 
That  general  love  which  to  the  world  I  owe. 
Those  ties  of  private  nature,  small  extent. 
In  which  the  mind  of  narrdw  caM,  is  pent. 
Are  only  steps  on  which  th<;  pcn'rous  soul 
Mounts  by  degrees  till  she  includes  the  whole. 
That  spring  of  love,  which  in  the  human  mind. 
Founded  on  self,  flows  narrow  and  confln'd, 
Knlargos  as  it  rolls,  and  comprehends 
The  social  charities  of  blood,  and  friends. 
Till  smaller  stnaniH  included,  not  o*erpast. 
It  rises  to  our  country's  love  at  last ; 
And  he,  with  libVal  and  enlarged  mind. 
Who  loves  his  country,  cannot  hate  mankind. 

F.  Friend  as  you  would  api)ear  to  common  5icnsc, 
Tell  nic,  or  think  no  more  of  a  defence, 
Is  it  a  proof  of  love  by  choice  to  run 
A  va":rant  from  vour  countrv  ? 

/*.  Can  the  son, 
(Shame,  shame,  on  all  such  son>)  with  ruthUfss  eye, 
And  heart  more  parent  than  the  Hint,  stand  by, 
And  by  some  ruflian,  from  all  shame  divorc'd, 
All  virtue,  see  his  honour'd  mother  fon'd  ! 
Then,  no,  by  him  that  made  me,  not  e\n  then, 
Gould  I  with  patience,  by  the  worst  of  men, 
Behold  my  country  plinuler'd,  bei;garM,  K>st 
Beyond  redemption,  all  her  glories  cross'd 
E'en  when  occasion  made  them  ripe,  her  fame 
Fled  like  a  dream,  while  she  awakes  .to  shame. 

F,  Is  it  not  more  the  office  of  a  friend. 
The  office  of  a  patron,  to  defend 
Her  sinking  state,  than  basely  to  decline 
So  great  a  cause,  and  in  despair  resign? 

f\  Beyond  my  reach,  alas  !  the  grievance  lies. 
And,  whilst  more  able  patriots  doubt,  she  dies. 
From  a  foul  source,  more  deep  than  we  suppose, 
Fatally  deep  an<l  dark,  this  grievance  flows, 
'Tift  not  that  Peace  our  glorious  hopes  defeats, 
'Tis  n«jt  the  voice  (*f  Faction  in  the;  streets, 
'Tis  not  a  cross  attack  on  Freedom  made, 
*Tis  not  the  arm  of  Privilege  displayed 
Ajjainst  the  subject,  whilst  she  wears  no  sting 
Tof  disappoint  the  puqK>se  of  a  king; 
lliesc  are  no  ills,  or  trifles,  if  compar'd 
With  those,  which  arc  contriv'd,  though  not  de- 
clar'd. 

Tell  me,  philasophcr,  i.s  it  a  erime 
To  pry  into  the  s<*cret  womb  of  Time ; 
Or,  l»om  in  ignorance,  must  we  despair 
Ty  reach  events,  and  read  the  future  there  ?  . 


I  Why,  be  it  so— still  'tis  the  right  of  mair, 
I  Imparted  by  bis  Maker,  where  he  call. 
To  former  times  ami  men  his  eye  to  cast. 
And  judge  of  what's  to  come,  by  what  is  past. 

Should  there  be  found  in  some  not  distant  year, 
(O  how  I  wish  to  be  no  prophet  here) 
Amongst  our  British  lonis  should  there  be  foQod 
Some  great  in  pow'r,  in  principles  unsoand. 
Who  look  on  Freedom  with  an  evil  eye. 
In  whom  the  springs  of  loyalty  are  dry ; 
Who  wish  to  soar  on  wild  Ambition's  wings. 
Who  hate  the  commons,  and  who  love  nut  kingi ; 
Who  would  divide  the  people  and  the  throne 
To  set  up  separate  int'rcsts  of  their  own  ; 
Who  hate  whatever  aids  their  wholesome  growth, 
And  6nly  join  with,  to  destroy  them  both  ; 
Should  there  be  found  such  men  in  after-timei^ 
May  Heav'n  in  mercy  to  our  grievous  crimes 
Allot  some  milder  vengeance,  nor  to  them 
And  to  their  rage  this  wretched  land  condemn. 

Thou  God  above,  on  whom  all  states  depend. 
Who  knowest  from  the  first  their  rise  and  end, 
If  there's  a  day  markM  in  the  book  of  Fate 
When  min  must  involve  our  equal  state ; 
When  law,  alas !  must  be  no  more,  and  we, 
To  freedom  bom,  must  be  no  longer  free ; 
Let  not  a  mob  of  tjrrants  seize  the  helm. 
Nor  titled  upstarts  league  to  rob  the' realm : 
JjpX  not,  whatever  other  ills  assail, 
A  damned  aristocracy  prevail. 
If,  all  too  short,  our  course  of  freedom  nra, 
Tis  thy  good  pleasure  we  should  be  undone, 
liCt  us,  some  comfort  in  our  griefs  to  bring. 
Be  slaves  to  one,  and  be  that  one  a  king. 

/'.  Poets,  accustom-d  by  their  trade  to  feifrn, 
Oft  substitute  creations  of  the  brain 
For  real  substance,  and,  themselves  deccivM, 
Would  have  th«;  fiction  l»y  mankind  believ*d. 
S ueh  is  yourcaso. — liut  grant,  to.s<x)the  your priuf, 
That  you  know  more  than  all  the  world  besi<l«. 
Why  deal  in  hints,  why  make  a  moment's  doubt? 
Resolv'd,  and  like  a  man,  at  once  speak  out. 
Show  us  our  danger,  tell  us  whore  it  lies. 
And,  to  enson*  our  safety,  make  us  wiset. 

P.  Rather  than  bear  the  pain  of  thought,  fools 
stray ; 
The  proud  wiH  rather  lose  than  ask  their  way; 
To  men  of  sense  what  n(  eds  it  to  unfold 
And  tell  a  talc  which  they  must  know  untold? 
In  the  had,  int'rest  warps  the  canker'd  heart, 
The  good  are  hood-wink'd  by  the  tricks  of  art; 
/Vnd  whilst  arch,  subtle  hypocrites  contrive 
To  keep  the  flames  of  discontent  alive. 
Whilst  they,  ^ith  arts  to  honest  men  unknown, 
Bre<.Hl  doubts  between  the  people  and  the  throne, 
Making  us  fear,  where  Kcasou  never  yet 
Allow'd  one  fear,  or  could  one  doubt  admit. 
Themselves  pass  unsuspected  in  disguise, 
And  'gainst  our  real  danger  seal  our  eyes. 

F.  Mark  them,  and  let  their  names  recorded  stainT 
On  Shame'sblack  roll,  and  stink  through  all  tbeiaiKl- 

F,  That mightsome courage,  butnoprudeuci'be; 
No  hurt  to  them,  and  jeoj>ardy  to  me. 

F.  Leave  out  their  namej*. 

/'.  For  that  kind  caution  thanks; 
But  may  not  judges  sometuiies  fill  up  blanks? 

F.  Your  country's  laws  in  doubt  then  you  reicct? 

P,  The  laws  I  love,  the  lawyers  I  sus']>ect : 
Amrmgst  twelve  judges  may  noCone  be  found, 
(On  bare,  bare  iKissUiility  I  ground 
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omc  doilbt)  wlio  may^mlargc,  retrench, 
UDcrcatc,  and  from  the  bench, 
,  smiles,  nods,  and  such  like  paltry  arts, 
and  worm  into  a  jury's  heart*) ; 
there,  may,  turbulent  of  soul, 
r  high  olfice,  and  their  rights  control ; 
though  judge,  turn  advocate  at  large, 
splies  out  by  the  way  of  charge, 
erprctation  all  the  way, 
facts,  his  wicked  wiH  obey, 
g  law  without  the  least  defence, 
his  conscience  to  approve  his  sense  ? 
tt,  the  true  guardians  of  this  chartered 
I, 

perfcrt  vigour,  juries  stand, 
vain  shall  awe,  cajole,  peqdex. 
ose  I  should  be  tried  in  Middlesex  ? 
ick  a  jury  they  will  never  dare. 
?'s  no  occasion  to  pack  juries  there. 
St  prejudice  all  arguments  arc  weak, 
self  without  effect  must  speak, 
ly  country,  like  a  coward  fly, 
tier  interest,  and  her  laws  defy, 
•ewitch'd,  to  India  turn  thy  eyes  ? 
•  Europe  thy  vast  wrath  suffice? 
'  misbegotten  Muse  lay  bare 
y  arm,  and  play  the  butcher  there  ? 
counsel  taken,  what  should  Satire  do? 
Id  she  find  an  object  that  is  new  ? 
jird  youths,  whom  tender  mothers  wean, 
ibruad  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 
n,  lest  they  should  fornicate,  or  worse, 
ent,  by  way  of  a  dry  nurse, 
lom  juf:t  enough  of  spirit  bears, 
ir  follies,  and  to  bring  home  thetr*s, 
?  all  Europe's  vices  so  well  known, 
almost  MS  natural  as  our  own. 
India  for  thy  purpose  better  do  ? 
ne  respect  at  least— there's  something 

• 

rmless  people,  in  whom  Nature  speaks 
ntainte<l ;  'mongst  whom  Satire  seeks, 
seeks,  so  simply  plain  their  hearts, 

where  to  lodc^e  her  poison*d  darts. 
I  knowledge  speak  vou  this,  or  doubt  on 
bt 

ad  resolvM,  hath  Reason  found  it  out  ? 
m  knowledcre,  nor  by  Reason  taught, 
'aith  cv'ry  where  but  where  you  ought 
Lirope — What*s  there  in  a  name? 

to  vice  in  both  the  same, 
ice  in  both  works  for  man's  good, 
ith  by  man  himself  withstood. 

well  as  those  who  hunt  them  down, 
cord  much  l>ettcr  than  a  crown, 
ml  can  throuf.s  as  much  debase 
ish'd  prince  of  Christian  race, 
i  you,  a  task  more  hard  than  you  sup- 

,  in  ri'lieule  whilst  Satire  glows, 
heir  follies  to  the  life  apix^ar, 
one  you  gain  no  credit  here, 
ell-drawii,  the  picture  after  all, 
e  know  not  the  original, 
find  favour  in  the  public  eye. 
,  having  your  g<xxl  lca\e,  I  mean  to  try. 
r  observations  sterling  hold, 
e  should  be  heavy,  tame,  and  cold, 
t  to  the  side  of  Nature  lean, 
liog  nothing,  something  beem  to  mean, 


Tt»  make  the  whole  in  li\*c1y  colours  gloir, 
To  bring  before  us  something  that  we  kniiW, 
And  from  all  honest  men  applause  to  win, 
I'll  gn>up  the  company,  and  put  them  in.     ^ 

/.  Be  that  ungen'it>us  thought  by  shame  fnp« 
prcss'd, 
Add  not  distress  to  those  too  much  distressed. 
Have  they  not,  by  blind  zeal  misled,  laid  bare 
Those  sores  which  never  might  endure  the  air  ? 
Flave  they  not  brought  their  mysteries  so  low, 
That  what  the  wise  suspected  not,  foob  knoir  ? 
From  their  first  rise  c*en  to  the  present  hour, 
Have  they  not  prov'd  their  own  abuse  of  pow*r  ; 
Made  it  impossible,  if  fairly  view'd. 
Ever  to  have  that  dang'rous  pow'r  rcncw'd  ; 
Whilst  unseduc'd  by  ministers,  the  throne 
Regards  our  interest,  and  knows  its  own  ? 

P.  Should  e\''rj'  other  subject  chance  to  fail, 
Those  who  have  sail'd,  and  those  who  wish  to  salt 
In  the  last  fleet,  afford  an  ample  field, 
'NMiich  must  beyond  my  hopes  a  harvest  yield. 

F.  On  such  vile  food  Satire  can  never  thrive. 

p.  She  cannot  starve,  if  there  was  only  (.'live. 


THE  TIMES. 


The  time  hath  been,  a  boyish,  blushing  time, 
When  modesty  was  scarcely  held  a  crime ; 
When  the  most  wicked  had  some  touch  of  grace, 
And  trembled  to  meet  Virtue  face  to  face ; 
When  those,  who,  in  the  cause  of  Sin  gro«'n  grey. 
Had  serv'd  her  without  grudging  day  by  day. 
Were  yet  so  weak  an  aukward  shame  to  feel. 
And  strove  that  glorious  ser%-fce  to  conceal ; 
We,  better  bred,  and  than  our  sires  more  wise. 
Such  paltry  narrowness  of  soul  despise, 
To  virtue  cv'ry  mean  pretence  di!»claim, 
I^y  bare  our  crimes,  and  glory  in  our  shame. 

Time  was,  ere  Temperance  had  fled  the  realm; 
Ere  Luxury  sat  guttling  at  the  helm 
From  meal  to  meal,  without  one  moment's  space 
Re8erv'<l  for  business,  or  allow'd  for  grace  > 
Ere  Vanity  had  so  far  conquer'd  Sense 
To  make  us  all  wild  rivals  in  expense. 
To  make  one  fool  strive  to  outvie  another. 
And  cv'ry  coxcinnb  dress  against  his  brother; 
Ere  banish'd  Industry  had  left  our  shon?s 
And  LAbour  was  by  Wide  kiek'd  out  of  dixirs ; 
Ere  I<Uenr?<5  prcvail'd  sole  queen  in  courts. 
Or  only  yielded  to  a  rage  for  sports  ; 
Ere  each  weak  mind  was  with  externals  cau-ht, 
And  dissipation  held  the  place  of  thought ; 
Ere  gambling  lords  in  vice  so  far  were  iroue 
To  cog  the  die,  and  bid  the  Sun  look  on ; 
Ere  a  great  nation,  not  less  just  than  tri:e, 
Was  made  a  beggar  by  economy; 
Ere  ruege<l  Honesty  was  out  of  vogue. 
Ere  Faiihion  stamp'd  her  sanction  on  the  rogue ; 
Time  was,  that  men  had  eonsoienec,  that  they  made 
Scruples  to  owe,  what  never  couhl  be  paid. 
Was  one  then  fouufl,  however  high  his  name. 
So  far  above  his  fellown  danm'd  to  shame. 
Who  dar'd  abuse  and  falsify  his  trust. 
Who,  Iwing  great,  yet  «lar*d  to  b<;  unjust ; 
Shunn'd  like  a  plague,  or  but  at  distauei*  view'd. 
He  walk'd  the  crowd«»d  streets  in  solitude. 
Nor  could  his  rank,  ami  station  in  the  laud. 
Bribe  one  mean  knave  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 
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Such  rigid  maictinii  (O,  night  such  revive 

To  kcq;*  cxpirio^  Honesty  alive) 

Made  rogues,  all  other  hopcj;  of  fame  denvM, 

Not  just  through  principle,  but  just  through  pride. 

Our  times,  more  polish'd,  wear  a  diirrent  face; 
Debts  are  an  honour ;  payment  a  (lis^rrace. 
Men  of  weak  minds,  high-plac'd  on  Folly's  list, 
May  gravely  tell  us  trade  cannot  subsist. 
Nor  all  those  thousands  who^re  in  trade  employed, 
If  faith  *twixt  man  and  man  is  once  destrojf'd. 
Why — be  it  so— We  in  that  |ioint  accord ; 
But  what  is  trade  ami  tradesmen  to  a  lord  ? 

Paber,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Hath  had  the  cries  of  tradesmen  in  his  car. 
Of  tradesmen  by  his  villany  betray'd. 
And,  vainly  sireking  justice,  bankrupts  made. 
What  is*t  to  Fal)er?  I-ordly  as  lK»fore, 
He  sits  at  ease,  and  lives  to  ruin  more. 
Flx*d  at  his  door,  as  niotionlt:ss  as  stone, 
Begging,  but  only  liegging  for  th<Mr  own, 
Unheard  they  stand,  or  only  heard  by  those. 
Those  slaves  in  livery,  who  m<K'k  their  woes. 
Wliat  is't  to  Faher?  lie  i^intinues  great, 
Uvcs  on  in  grandeur,  and  nms  out  in  state. 
The  helpless  widow,  wrun:;with  di-ep  despair, 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  ]Kinrs  forth  h<*r  pray'r. 
Hugging  her  starving  babes  with  streaming  eyes. 
Ami  calls  down  vengeance,  v(>uireance  fnim  the  skies. 
What  is^t  to  Faber }  He  standi^  safe  and  clear, 
Heaven  can  (.H>mmence  no  lethal  action  here, 
And  on  his  breast  a  mighty  plate  he  wears, 
A  plate  more  firm  than  triple  brass,  whieh  bears 
The  name  of  Privilege  *gainst  vulgar  awe  ; 
He  feels  no  conscience,  and  he  fears  no  law. 

Nor  think,  acquainted  with  small  knaves  alone. 
Who  have  not  shame  outlivM,  and  grace  outgrown, 
The  great  world  hidden  from  thy  reptile  view. 
That  on  such  men,  to  whom  contempt  is  due. 
Contempt  shall  fall,  and  their  vile  autiioiN  name 
Re<H>r<led  stand  through  all  the  land  of  shame. 
No — to  his  pon:h,  like  Persians  to  the  Sun, 
Behold  contending  crowils  of  courtiers  nm ; 
See,  to  his  aid  what  ni>ble  tixx)ps  advance. 
All  swoni  to  keep  his  «Times  in  countenance. 
Nor  wonder  at  it — They  partake  the  charge. 
As  small  their  constMrnce,  and  their  debts  as  large. 

Propped  by  such  clients,  and  without  control 
From  all  that^s  honest  in  the  human  soul. 
In  grandeur  mean,  with  insf>lcnce  unjust,       [tnist. 
Whilst  none  but  knaves  cnn  praise,  and  fools  will 
C^aressM  and  courted,  Faber  seems  to  stand 
A  mighty  pillar  in  a  guilty  land. 
And  (a  sad  truth  to  which  succeedini?  times 
Will  scarce  give  cre<lit,  when  'tis  told  in  riiymes) 
Did  not  strict  Honour  with  a  jealous  eye 
Watch  round  the  throne,  did  m>t  true  Piety 
(Who,  linked  with  Honour  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Ranks  none  but  honest  men  amongst  her  friends) 
Forbid  us  to  be  crushM  with  such  a  weight. 
He  might  in  time  be  minister  of  state. 

But  why  (mlarge  I  on  such  petty  crimes? 
They  might  have  shock'd  the  faith  of  former  times. 
But  now  are  held  as  nothiu:;. — We  begin 
Where  our  sires  ended,  and  improve  in  sin. 
Rack  our  invention,  and  leave  nothing  new 
In  vice  and  folly  for  our  sous  to  do. 

Nor  deem  this  censure  hard  ;  there's  not  a  place 
Most  con'4e<rate  to  purposes  of  grace. 
Which  Vice  hath  not  polliited ;  none  so  high, 
But  with  bold  pioioa  abe  hath  dar'd  to  Hy, 


And  build  there  for  her  pleasure ;  ncme  lo  lofir, 

But  sh(i  hath  crrrpt  into  it ;  made  it  know. 

And  feel  her  powV;  in  courts,  in  caoips  she  reignia 

O'er  sober  citisctms,  and  simple  swains ; 

I'Ven  in  our  t4>mp1e.s  she  hath  fix'd  her  throne. 

And  'bt)ve  God*s  holy  altars  plac'd  her  own. 

More  to  inon*4ise  the  hormur  of  our  state. 
To  make  her  emi»ire  lasting  as  tis  great. 
To  make  us  in  full-grown  perfection  feel 
Curses  which  neither  Art  nor  Time  can  heal. 
All  shame  dii>canled,  all  remains  of  pride^ 
Meanness  sits  trrown'd,  and  triumphs  by  her  side; 
Meanne«<s,  who  Orleans  out  of  the  human  mind 
Tho>e  few  good  s<?efls  i^hich  Vice  had  left  behind, 
Those  seeds  whieh  mii^ht  in  time  to  virtue  tend, 
And  leaves  the  s<.iul  withouf  a  powV  to  mend ; 
Meanness,  at  sight  of  whom,  with  brave  disdain 
1*lie  breast  of  Manhood  swells,  but  swells  in  vaio, 
Before  whom  Homnir  makes  a  forc'd  retreat, 
And  Frf^om  is  conipell'd  to  quit  her  seat; 
iMeanuess  which,  like  that  mark  by  bloody  Cain 
Bonie  in  his  forehead  for  a  brother  slain, 
(ityiU  in  his  grt'at  and  all-sul)iluing  rage. 
Ordains  the  standing  mark  of  this  rile  age. 

'Jlie  venal  hero  trucks  his  fame  for  gold. 
The  patriot's  virtue  for  a  place  is  sold. 
The  statesman  bargains  for  his  country's  shanM^ 
And  for  pr«»ferinent  j)riests  their  CWA  disclaim. 
Worn  out  with  lust,  her  day  of  lech'ry  o'er, 
Tlie  moth<'r  trains  the  daughter  which  she  bore 
In  licr  own  paths  ;  the  father  aids  the  plan. 
And,  when  the  iiuiot^ent  is  ripe  for  man, 
?!ells  her  to  some  old  letcher  for  a  wife, 
And  makes  her  an  adulteress  for  life, 
Or  in  the  pajKTs  bids  his  name  apjK^ar, 

And  advertise  Si  fi.r  a  I. ; 

IIuf.band  and  wife  (whom  Av'rice  must  applaud) 
Ayree  to  save  the  charge  of  pimp  and  bawd; 
These  paits  they  p'ay  themselv<»s,  a  frugal  pair, 
And  share  the  infamy,  tho  gain  lo  share  j 
WelNphras'd  t«^  find,  when  they  the  prr>fits  tell. 
That  they  have  play'd  the  whore  and  rogue  so  well. 

N«>r  are  these  things  (which  uiiirht  imply  a  spark 
Of  shame  still  h-fl)  transacted  in  the  dark. 
No — tt»  the  public  th;  y  are  op.ii  laid. 
And  carried  on  like  any  other  trad**. 
Sooniing  to  mince  dainnatioii,  and  too  proud 
To  utirk  tlie  work*;  of  darkntss  in  a  cloud. 
In  fullest  vij;oiir  Vice  iiiuintains  her  swaj*; 
Free  are  her  niurts,  and  open  at  noon-day. 
Mranncss,  now  wed  to  Iinpudencf,  no  mon* 
In  darkness  skulks,  and  treinbUs,  as  of  yore, 
When  th<'  Ii2:ht  hnaks  u]i4>n  h«  r  c<i\vanl  <  yc; 
Boldly  sli<!  stalks  on  Karth,  and  to  the  sky 
Lifts  IvT  proud  head,  nor  fear^  lest  time  abate, 
AikI  turn  her  hu>:hand's  love  to  cankerM  hate, 
S  nee  Fate,  to  make  tlu  in  more  siiicfrely  one. 
Hath  crown'd  their  loves  with  Mtmtatxue  their  son; 
A  sou  so  like  his  dam,  so  like  his  sire, 
With  all  the  mother's  craft,  the  father's  fire, 
An  imasre  si>  expresN  in  <  very  part,  i 

So  lik«*  in  all  had  qualitie*!  of  hearr,  4 

That,  h:id  th«^y  fifty  child n  11,  hi-  alotie  j 

Would  stand  a:i  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  '. 

With  our  own  island  vi<'es  not  content, 
Wc-  mb  our  m-i^hbours  on  tho  C'lntiiient, 
Dan<\'  I-^iropi-  round,  and  visit  ev'ry  court. 
To  a)»e  their  folli»*s  and  tlnir  crimes  im]>ort. 
To  dilV'nnt  lands  for  ditPrent  sins  wo  roain, 
Aud,  richly  freighted,  bring  our  cargo  home, 
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ustrious  to  make  Vice  appear 

.  statf^  and  perfect  only  here. 

and,  when;  Politeness  ever  rdgns, 

initivc  Sincerity  remains*        ^ 

M  a  stand,  where  Freedom  in  her  course 

her  name,  though  she  hath  lost  her  force 

i  other  lands,  where  simple  Trade 

r  in  the  garb  of  Fraud  arrayM, 

'rice  never  dar'd  to  show  his  head, 

£0  a  smiling  cherub,  Mercy,  led 

1,  blessi*8  the  sweet-blomled  race, 

Ity  could  never  find  a  place, 

d  for  that  chanty  we  roam, 

ppily  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

in  return  for  peace  and  pow'r  restored, 
osc  countries,  wh';ch  tlie  hero's  sword 
jly  purchas'd,  idly  thn>wn 
ap,  and  made  on(*.e  more  her  own ; 
.th  afforded  lart;o  and  rich  supplier 
es  fuU-trimm\l,  of  }X)lisli'd  lies, 
ig  flatteries,  which  thmujih  the  ears 
nd  melt  the  heart,  of  slavish  fears 
eak  the  spirit,  and  of  abjret  fraud— 
I,  alas  !   we  iK-e<l  not  stinl  abroad, 
ivw  us  Pride — which  Spain  to  ai  I  the  Earth 
ely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a  dearth— 
h^t^ Jealousy,  wliicb,  born  of  Fear 
I  Wsti;ust,  jirows  not  by  natun'  here — 
.hat  Superstition,  which  ])r(-tei)i1s 
)rst  means  to  sen'e  the  best  of  ends— 
*lty,  whieh,  stran;?er  to  the  brave, 
ly  with  the  e<j\»ard,  and  tlie  .slave; 
t'lty,  which  led  her  christian  bands 
•e  than  savaare  rage  oVt  savapje  lands, 
without  remorse  whole  countries  thin, 
of  nought,  but  Merey,  as  a  sin. 
lursc  of  ev'ry  st»fter  art, 
liing  to  refun.',  unmans  the  heart, 

the  rL'alms  of  St?nse  and  Virtue  waste, 
s  whilst  she  ])retends  to  mend  our  taste; 
compVto  and  crown  our  shame, 
1  fiend,  and  L<>gion  is  his  name. 

of  greatnt^is  without  being  great, 
lout  pi)w'r,  titles  without  •'state, 
lOut  vigour,  bodies  without  force, 
lOut  cause,  revensfe  without  remorse^ 
m  revenge,  niunler  without  defence, 
irithout  love,  sound  without  sense, 
bout  humour,  witlunit  wit  grimace, 
lout  n?xson,  go<|>el  without  giace, 
out  knowledge,  without  nature  art, 
out  manhiM>d,  wom«n  without  heart:, 
,  who,  dry  and  i)ithU^s«<,  are  debarrM 
I'slKstjoys  —nosooni-r  made  than  niarr'd— 
,  whom  many  a  rich  and  nobh  dame, 
her  lust,  and  yet  .M^cure  her  fame, 
high  diet,  as  we  eapons  feed, 
nr  app-^tites  at  last  decreed ; 
i-!m)  da  nee  in  postures  so  obscene, 
:ht  awaken  siiaine  in  Aretine  ; 
'U  rctirM  from  the  day's  pieRr'.ng  light, 
■brate  the  mysteries  of  night, 
»ke  the  Mu»its,  in  a  corner  placM 
u-ir  imHistnius  |ust>;,  drem  SuMph*"*  chaste  j 
d  a  thousand  fi)Hicb  nink  a^  tinvc, 
id  faults,  tin  thousand  fdoN,  w!io  pli-';ise 
1  and  sitkiy  taste,  ten  thirj^anl  knaves, 
e  our  fix;?,  a?  spM,s,  and  u>  a-^  .^iaNcs, 
legrees,  and  uniK'rerivM,  pn.-pare 
»  for  chains  ^hicli  tiiey  already  wear, 


Madly  we  entertain,  ^t  the  expense 

Of  fanie,  of  virtue,  taste,  and  common  aensei 

Nor  stop  we  here — the  soft  luxurious  East, 
Wliere  man,  his  soul  degraded,  from  the  beast 
In  nothing  difl''rcnt  but  in  shape  we  view, 
They  walk  on  four  legs,  and  he  walks  on  two. 
Attracts  our  eye ;  and  flowing  from  that  source. 
Sins  of  the  blackest  character,  sins  worse 
1lian  all  her  plagues,  which  truly  to  unfold 
Would  make  the  best  blood  in  my  veins  run  cold. 
And  strike  all  manhood  dead,  which  but  to  name 
Would  call  up  in  my  cheeks  the  marks  of  sbamej 
Sins,  if  such  sins  can  be,  which  shut  out  Grace, 
Which  for  the  guilty  leave  no  hope,  no  place 
E'en  in  Ciixl's  mercy,  sins  'gainst  Naturc*s  plan 
Possess  the  land  at  large,  and  man  for  man 
Bum  in  thosi^  fires,  which  Ilell  alone  could  raise 
To  make  him  more  than  damn'd,  which,  in  the  days 
Of  punishment,  when  guilt  becomes  her  prey. 
With  all  her  tortures  she  can  scarce  repay. 

"Be  <7raee  shutout,  be  Mercy  deaf;  let  God 
With  tenfold  tcrrours  arm  that  dreadful  nod 
Which  s|>eaks  them  lost,  and  sent«T.e\l  to  despair^ 
Distending  uide  her  jaws,  let  Hell  prepare 
For  tlif>>e  who  thus  offend  amongst  mankind, 
A  fire  more  fierce,  and  tortures  more  rcfln'd ; 
On  L^rth,  which  groans  beneath  their  monstrous 

weight. 
On  luirth,  alas  !  they  meet  a  dilTrent  fate ; 
And  whilst  the  laws,  false  grace,  fal«c  mercy  shown. 
Are  taught  to  wear  a  softness  not  their  own. 
Men,  whom  the  beasts  would  spurn,  should  they 

appear 
Amongst  the  honest  herd,  find  refuge  here. 

No  longer  bj'  vain  fear  or  shame  controPd, 
From  long,  too  long  security  grown  bold. 
Mocking  rebuke,  they  brave  it  in  our  streets. 
And  Liimley  e'en  at  noon  his  mistress  meets  :>X. 
So  public  in  their  crimes,  so  daring  grown,  * 

1*hey  almost  t<akc  a  pride  to  have  them  known; 
And  each  unnat'ral  villain  scarce  endures 
To  make  a  secret  of  his  vile  amours. 
Go  where  we  will,  at  ev'ry  time  and  place, 
Sodom  confronts,  and  stares  us  in  the  face ; 
They  ply  in  public  at  our  very  doors. 
And  take  the  bread  from  miurh  more  honest  whores. 
Those  who  are  mean  high  paramours  secure. 
And  the  rich  guilty  screen  the  guilty  poor; 
The  sin  too  proud  to  feel  from  reason  awe, 
/Villi  those  who  practise  it  too  great  for  law. 

l^'omaTif  the  pride  ami  ha[Spiness  of  man. 
Without  whose  soft  endearments  Nature's  plan 
Mad  been  a  blank,  and  life  not  worth  a  thought; 
W'omnn,  by  all  the  L/>ves  and  Graces  taught. 
With  softest  art«,  and  sure,  though  hiddeii  skill. 
To  humanize,  and  mould  us  to  her  will ; 
IVomivu  with  inor;  than  common  grace  form'd  here. 
With  the  persuasive  language  of  a  tear 
To  melt  the  rugged  tempiT  of  our  isle. 
Or  win  U'i  to  h«.'r  purpose  with  a  smile  ; 
Wiiininy  by  Fate  the  q»iiekf<t  spur  decreed, 
Thi*  fairest,  \)\:>\.  rewaixi  of  ev'ry  deed 
W'iiieh  bfrars  the  >tanip  of  honour ;  at  whose  name 
Our  ancient  hen»es  caught  a  quicker  flame, 
\u<l  dar'd  beyond  belief,  wbil>t  o'er  the  pla-n, 
spuming  the  carca-ists  «)f  prinees  slain, 
!.'ont'iision  pnmdiy  stioile,  whilst  Horrour  blew 
The  fiUal  trninp,  and  JK^ath  sta'k'd  full  in  view; 
it'oniun  is  out  of  date,  a  thiiiir  Ihrov^'n  by 
.Vs  having  lost  iis  use ;  no  more  the  eye 
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With  ./cm«/r  b<»aii(y  caught,  in  wiW  amaze, 

Hazrs  rnt.raiic*d,  aiicJ  cixiUl  for  ever  iraxe; 

No  more  the  heart,  that  scat  whore  love  rosideii, 

Kach  breath  drawn  quick  aiid  short,  in  fuller  tidt^ 

Life  posting  throiijrh  the  veins,  each  pulse  on  fire, 

Aud  the  whole  l)«Nly  tin^lin?  with  desire, 

Pants  for  those  charms,  which  Virtue  might  enj^age 

To  break  his  vow,  aud  thaw  the  frost  of  a^, 

Biddin*!^  each  tromhltng  nerve,  each  mu-cic  strain, 

And  giving  ph>a<<ure  which  is  almost  pain. 

Women  are  ke])t  for  nothing  but  the  breed; 

For  pleasure  we  uuist  have  a  Canymede; 

A  fine,  fresh  Ilylas,  a  delicious  l>oy. 

To  Rer\'e  mir  purposes  of  bea^itly  joy. 

Fairest  of  nymphs  when;  every  nymph  is  fair, 
"^^Hiom  Nature  forni*d  with  more  than  common  care. 
With  more  than  common  cai-e  wliom  Art  improv'd, 
And  both  d<:clar'd  mo>t  worthy  to  be  lov'd, 
— ■^^—  neglected  wanders,  whilst  a  crowd 
Pursue,  and  con»jecrate  the  steps 


She  hapless  maid,  bom  in  a  wretched  hour. 
Wastes  life's  cay  prime  in  vain,  like  somr  fair  flovV, 
Sweet  in  its  scent,  and  lively  In  its  hue, 
Which  withers  on  the  •«talk  from  whence  it  grew. 
And  dies  nncropp'd ;  whilst  he,  admirM,  caressed, 
llelov'd,  and  e\-ry  whn-e  a  wcK-omc  guest. 
With  brutes  of  rank  ami  fortune  ]>Iays  the  whore, 
For  this  ^imnatVal  lu»<t  a  eon\mon  st;wcr. 

Dine  with  A}»ici'.i«i — at  his  sumptuous  hoard 
Find  all  the  world  nf  dainties  caji  affonl — 
And  yet  (so  much  flish-mperM  spirits  pall 
Tlic  sickly  ap|>etifr)  amidst  them  ail 
Apicius  finds  no  joy,  but,  whilst  he  can-es 
For  ev'ry  guest,  the  landlord  sits  an^l  starves. 

The  forest  haunch,  fine  fat,  in  tlavour  high, 
Ke]>t  to  a  moment,  sjuokes  b»^forc  his  eye, 
But  smokes  in  vain;  his  lir:e*l!e«s  eye  runs  o'er 
And  loaths  wlmt  he  had  deified  before  ; 
The  turtle  of  a  great  and  glorior.j*  si/e, 
Worlh  its  own  uci?:ht  in  gold,  a  mighty  prize 
For  which  a  man  of  taste  nil  r.-ks  would  nui, 
It'-elf  a  feast,  and  ev'ry  dish  in  one  ; 
The  turtle  in  luxiirle.Uh  i>ouip  cimus  in, 
Kept,  kiird,  cut  tip,  pre^iarM,  and  dressM  hy  fiuin: 
In  vain  it  comoi,  in  ^ain  lies  full  in  view; 
As  Quin  hath  drcssM  it,  he  may  eat  it  t«H», 
Apicius  cannot. — When  the  glass  goesiim.Hl, 
Quick-circling,  and  the  roofs  with  mirth  rcs(.iund, 
Sober  he  sits,  and  silent — all  alone 
Though  in  a  crowd,  and  to  himself  scarce  known. 
On  grief  he  feeds  "^^r  friends  can  cure,  nor  wine 
Suspend  his  cares,  and  make  him  cease  to  pine. 

Why  mriums  Apicius  thus?  Why  runs  his  eye, 
Heedless,  o'er  delicates,  which  from  the  sky 
Might  call  down  Jove ?  Wiicre  now  his  generous 
That,  to  invent  a  new  and  better  di>h,  [wi^h, 

The  world  mi.t^ht  burn,  and  all  mankind  expire, 
So  he  might  ina^t  a  phenix  at  tin*  fin?  ? 
Why  swims  that  eye  in  tears,  which,  thn>u?h  a  race 
Of  sixty  years,  ncVr  showM  one  sign  of  grace? 
Why  feels  that  heart,  which  never  felt  ktore  ? 
Why  doth  that  ])n!nper'd  .^lUitton  eat  no  more. 
Who  only  livM  to  eat,  his  >tomacii  palTd,   • 
AnddrownM  in  Hoods  of  sorrow  ?  llatli  Fate  call'd 
His  father  frum  the  i^ravj*  to  Fccond  life  ? 
Hath  f  IIi.kIju.s  on  his  hands  return *d  his  wifi' ; 
Or  haih  the  law,  hv  stricteht  ius-t'ce  tauuhl. 
Compel  I  tl  hini  to  n-ston*  the  dower  si^e  broui^ht? 
Hath  >onie  iKild  creditor  against  his  will 
Brought  in,  and  forc'd  hiui  to  discharge  a  bill| 


Where  eating  had  no  share  ?  Hath  some  vain  vfiick 
Run  out  his  wealth,  and  forcM  liim  to  retrench  ? 
Hath  any  rival  glutton  got  the  start. 
Ami  beat  him  in  his  own  luxurious  art ; 
B«night  eates  for  which  Apicius  could  not  fay, 
Or  dn^t  old  dainties  in  a  newer  way  ? 
Hath  his  cjok,  worthy  to  be  slain  with  rods, 
SpoiPd  a  dish  fit  to  entertain  the  gods ; 
Or  hath  some  varlet,  cross'd  by  cruel  Fate, 
Thrown  down  the  price  of  empires  in  a  plate  i 

None,  none  of  thej»c — his  sen'ants  all  are  try'd, 
So  sure,  they  walk  on  ice,  and  never  slide ; 
His  (\Mik,  an  acquisition  made  in  France, 
Might  put  a  Chloc  out  of  countenance. 
Nor,  though  old  Holies  still  maintains  his  stand. 
Hath  he  one  rival  glutton  in  the  land  ; 
Women  an»  all  the  objects  of  his  hate. 
His  debts  are  all  unpaid,  and  yet  his  state 
In  full  security  and  triumph  held. 
Unless  for  once  a  knave  should  l>e  expel Fd  ; 
His  wife  is  still  a  whore,  and  in  his  ]>owY, 
The  woman  g«)ne,  he  still  retains  the  dow'r; 
Sound  in  the  grave  (thanks  to  his  fdial  care 
Which  mix  d  the  draught,  and  kindly  sent  him  there) 
His  father  sleeps,  and,  till  the  last  trump  shake 
The  comers  of  the  Earth,  shall  not  awake. 

Whence  flows  this  sorrow  then  ?  Behind  hisebiir 
Didst  thou  iK)t  see,  det^k'd  with  a  soli.X're, 
Which  oa  his  hunt  breast  glitt'ring  playM,  and 
With  nicest  ornaments,  a  stripling  jdac'd,     [grae'd 
A  smooth,  smug,  stripling,  in  life's  fairest  prime? 
Didbt  thou  n«>l  mind  too,  how  from  time  to  time 
The  monstrous  letchcr,  tempted  to  despis<^ 
All  othiT  dainties,  thither  tumM  his  eyes  ? 
How  he  seemM  inly  to  reproach  us  all. 
Who  strove  his  fix'd  attcnt^m  to  Recall, 
'And  how  he  wisliM,  e'en  at  the  time  of  grace. 
Like  Janus,  to  have  had  a  double  face  ? 
Mis  eai.5e  (»f  irrief  lx»hold  in  that  fair  l>ov: 
Apicius  dotes,  and  Oirydon  is  coy. 

Vain  aiifl  luithinking  stripliui: !  When  the  glasi 
r.leets  thy  t<^o  curious  eye,  and,  as  you  pass, 
riatt.'riu.;,  pnsents  in  smiles  thy  imaurc  there, 
Why  do-it  thou  bless  the  gocls,  who  made  thee  fair  ? 
I'lainc  their  large  l)ounties,  au«l  with  reas'in  hiamc; 
Ciuse,  <*ursethy  beauty,  for  it  leads  to  shame. 
When  thy  hot  lord,  to  work  thee  to  his  end, 
Hids  show'rs  of  gold  into  th}'  breast  discend, 
Sll^l^eet  his  gifts,  nor  the  vile  giver  trust ; 
Tin  y  TO  baits  for  virtue,  and  smell  strontr  of  lost 
On  those  ;ray,  uawdy  tra])i»ings  whi'^'h  adorn 
The  temple  of  thy  bmly,  kw-k  with  sconi. 
View  them  with  horrour;  they  pollution  mean. 
And  dec  jk^nI  ruin ;  thou  hast  often  seen. 
From  'iMongst  the  herd,  the  fain^t  and  the  best 
Carefully  singled  rmt,  and  richly  drest, 
With  grandeur  moek'd,  for  saerifire  decreed, 
Only  in  greater  pomp  at  last  to  bleed. 
Be  wamM  in  time,  the  thn.atcn'd  danger  shun. 
To  stay  a  moment  is  to  be  umlone. 
What  though,  ti-mptatiou-i)roof,  thy  virtue  shine, 
Nor  hribt'b  can  move,  nor  arts  can  undennine. 
All  otiier  nu'thods  failing,  one  rcs<iurei.' 
Is  still  l):'hiud,  aud  thou  must  vield  to  force. 
I'aint  to  tiiysolf  the  h(>rronrs  of  a  rape, 
iMo>l s'tnjnsily  paint,  and,  w hilst  thou  can'st,  escape; 
^liud  not  his  promis<»s— tisey  're  made  in  sport- 
Mai  io  to  be  hix»kc — Was  he  not  bred  at  court  ? 
Tru.'t  not  his  hommr,  he  *s  a  man  of  birth  ; 
Atti  ud  not  to  his  oaths — tlicy  *rc  made  on  Earthy 
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i^ateHd  in  HetTfn— he  mocks  at  grace, 
1  hb  creed  God  never  (ouod  a  place — 
lot  for  Conscience — for  he  knows  her  not, 
i;  a  stran^r,  she  is  quite  forgot — 
link  thyself  in  law  secure  and  firm—* 
laster  is  a  lord,  and  thou  a  worm, 
r  mean  reptile,  never  meant  to  think, 
being. well  supplied  with  meat  and  drink, 
iffer*d  just  to  crawl  from  place  to  place, 
^erre  his  lusts,  and  thiiik  he  does  thee  a^race. 
then,  whilst  yet  tis  in  thy  pow'r  to  fly : 
lither  canst  thou  go  ?  on  whom  rely 
sh'd  protection  ?  Virtuc*8  sure  to  meet 
ned  host  of  foes  in  ev'ry  street 
boots  it,  of  Apicius  fearful  ^ruwn, 
mg  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  Stone } 
f  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  prayV, 
to  meet  with  an  Apicius  there  ? 
Mt  old  age,  which  will  thy  faith  betray, 
ocrates  is  still  a  goat,  though  grey ; 
lot  green  youth  ;  Plorio  will  scarce  go  down, 
t  eighteen,  hath  surfeited  the  town ; 
lot  to  rakes — alas !  tis  all  pretence — 
ake  np  raking  only  as  a  fence 

common  fome — place  H in  thy  view ; 

pa  one  whore  as  Barrowby  kept  two ; 

lot  to  mamage^T took  a  wife, 

liasie  as  Dian  might  have  pass'd  her  life, 
e  not,  far  more  prudent  in  her  aim, 
>pagate  the  honours  of  his  name, 
re  expiring  titles)  taken  care- 
it  his  knowledge  to  provide  an  heir  ; 
lot  to  marriage,  in  mankind  unread ; 
(  a  married  man,  and  S—  new  wei. 
Wst  thou  be  safe  ?  Society  forswear, 
the  desert,  and  seek  shelter  there, 
ith  the  brutes — they  follow  Nature's  plan — 
not  one  brute  so  dangerous  as  man 
1*8  wilds-^^^ongst  them  that  refuge  find, 
Inst  denies  thee  here  among  mankind  ; 
tee  thy  name,  thy  nature,  and  no  more 
hy  vain  pride  on  manhood ;  on  all  four 
IS  jrou  see  those  honest  creatures  do, 
tte  forget  that  once  you  walk'd  on  two. 
f  the  thoughts  of  solitude  alarm, 
;ial  life  hath  one  remaining  charm, 
hon  art  to  jeopardy  decreed 
It  the  monsters  of  Augusta's  breed, 
thy  sex,  thy  safety  to  procure; 
the  man,  from  men  to  live  secure ; 
I  a  woman  to  the  public  view, 
h  their  garb  assume  their  manners  too. 
J  light-footed  Greek  of  Chiron's  school 
se  enough  to  keep  this  single  rule, 
udlin  hero,  like  a  puling  boy 
of  his  play-thing,  on  the  plains  of  Troy 
rer  blubber'd  at  Patroclus*  tomb, 
c'd  his  mmion  in  his  mistress'  room, 
n  this  than  catamites  more  nice, 
for  virtue,  which  they  do  for  vice, 
alt  thou  pass  untainted  life's  gay  bloom, 
ind  unoourted  in  the  drawing-room, 
ight  thus,  untempted,  walk  the  street, 
1  no  danger  but  of  being  beat 
e  is  the  mother,  whose  officious  zeal 
ly  judging  what  her  daughters  feel 
:  she  felt  herself  in  days  of  yore, 
that  letcher  man  makes  fast  the  door  ? 
t  permits,  e'en  for  the  sake  of  pray'r, 
uncastrmted,  to  enter  there, 
XfV. 


Nor  (could  her  wishes  and  her  care  prevail) 
Would  suffer  in  the  house  a  fly  that 's  male  ? 
Let  her  discharge  her  cares,  throw  wide  her  doors. 
Her  daughters  cannot,  if  they  would,  be  whores  ; 
NTor  can  a  man  be  found,  a?  times  now  go. 
Who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  make  them  so. 
Though  they  more  fresh,  more  lively  than  the 
Morn, 
Aud  brrppliter  than  the  noon-day  Sun,  adorn 
The  works  of  Nature ;  though  the  mother's  grace 
Revives,  improv'd,  in  every  daughter's  face ; 
Undisciplin'd  in  dull  ITiscri.'tion's  rules, 
(Tntauq^ht,  and  undebauch'd  by  boarding-schools. 
Free  and  unguarded,  let  them  range  the  town. 
Go  forth  at  random,  and  run  Pleasure  down. 
Start  where  she  will,  discard  all  taint  of  fear. 
Nor  think  of  danger,  when  no  danger  *s  near. 
Watch  not  their  steps — they  're  safe  without  thy 
lJnlex<»,  like  jennets,  they  conceive  by  air,      [care. 
And  ev'ry  one  of  them  may  die  a  nun, 
Unless  they  breed,  like  carrion,  in  the  sun. 
Men,  dead  to  pleasure,  as  they  're  dead  to  grace. 
Against  the  law  of  Nature  set  their  face, 
Tl>c  grand  primeval  law,  and  seem  combin'd 
To  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind ; 
Vile  Pathics  read  the  marriage  act  with  pride. 
And  fancy  that  the  law  is  on  their  side. 

Broke  down,  nnd  strength  a  stranger  to  his  bed. 
Old  L— — — ,  though  yet  alive,  is  dead ; 

T lives  no  more,  or  lives  not  to  our  isle  j 

No  longer  blest  with  a  Cz *s  smile, 

T is  at  P dis»grac'd. 


And  M grown  grey,  perforce  grows  chaste  ; 

Nor,  to  the  credit  of  our  mridest  race. 
Rises  one  stallion  to  supply  their  place. 
A  maidenhead,  which,  twenty  years  ago. 
In  mid  December  the  rank  fly  would  blow 
Though  closely  kept,  nowy  when  the  dog-star's  heat 
Inflames  the  marrow  in  the  very  street, 
^  May  lie  untouch'd,  left  for  t^  worms,  by  those 
Who  daintily  pass  by,  and  hold  their  nose. 
Poor,  plain  Concupiscence  is  in  disgrace. 
And  simple  Lctch'ry  dares  not  show  her  face. 
Lest  she  be  sent  to  Bridewell :  bankrupts  made. 
To  save  their  fortunes,  bawds  leave  off  that  trader 
Which  first  had  left  off  them  ;  to  h^ellclose  Square 
Fine,  fresh,  young  strumpets  (for  Dodd  preaches 

there) 
Throng  for  subsistence ;  pimps  no  longer  thrive. 
And  pensions  only  keep  L ali^'e. 

Where  b  the  mother,  who  thinks  all  her  pain. 
And  all  her  jeopardy  of  travail,  gain, 
When  a  man-child  is  bom ;  thinks  ev'ry  pray'r 
Paid  to  the  full,  and  answer'd  in  an  heir  ? 
Short-sighted  woman  I  little  doth  she  know 
What  streams  of  sorrow  from  that  source  may  flow; 
Uttle  suspect,  while  she  surveys  her  boy. 
Her  young  Narcissus,  with  an  eye  of  joy 
Too  full  for  continence,  that  Fate  could  give 
Her  darling  as  a  curse ;  that  she  may  live. 
Ere  sixteen  winters  their  short  course  have  run. 
In  agonies  of  soul,  to  curse  that  son. 

Pray  then  for  daughters,  ye  wise  mothers,  pray; 
They  shall  reward  your  love,  not  make  you  grey 
Before  your  time  with  sorrow ;  they  shall  give 
Ages  of  peace  and  comfort,  whilst  ye  live 
Make  life  most  tnily  worth  your  care,  and  save. 
In  spite  of  death,  your  mem'ries  from  the  grave. 

That  sea«e,  with  more  than  manly  vigour  fraught. 
That  fortitude  of  soul,  that  stretch  of  thou;^ht, 
lib 
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That  grcnius,  great  beyond  the  narrow  bound 
Of  Earth's  low  walk,  that  judgment  perfect  found 
When  wanted  most,  that  purity  of  taste 
Which  critics  mention  by  the  name  of  chaste; 
Adom'd  with  elegance,  that  easy  flow 
Of  ready  wit  which  never  made  a  foe, 
That  face,  that  form,  that  dignity,  that  ea^e, 
Those  pow'rs  of  pleasing  with  that  will  to  please, 
By  which  Lepd,  when  in  her  youthful  days, 
E*cn  from  the  currish  pope  extorted  praise, 
We  see,  transmitted,  in  her  daughter  shine. 
And  view  a  new  Lepel  in  Caroline. 

Is  a  son  bom  into  this  world  of  woe  ? 
In  never-ceasing  streams  let  sorrow  flow ; 
Be  from  that  hour  the  house  with  sables  bung. 
Let  lamentations  dwell  upon  thy  tongue, 
£*en  from  the  moment  that  he  first  began 
To  wail  and  whine ;  let  him  not  see  a  man ; 
liock,  lock  him  up,  far  from  the  public  eye, 
Give  him  no  opportumty  to  buy. 

Or  to  be  bought :  B ,  though  rich,  was  sold, 

And  gave  his  body  up  to  shame  for  gold. 

Let  it  be  bruited  all  about  the  town. 
That  be  is  coarse,  indelicate,  and  brown. 
An  antidote  to  lust,  his  face  deep  scarr'd 
With  the  small-pox,  his  body  maim'd  and  marr'd. 
Eat  up  with  the  king*s  evil,  and  his  blood, 
Tahiti  throughout,  a  thick  and  putrid  flood. 
Where  dwells  Corruption,  making  him  all  o'er. 
From  head  to  foot,  a  rank  and  running  sore. 
Should'st  thou  report  him  as  by  Nature  made. 
He  is  undone,  and  by  thy  praise  betrayM; 
Give  liim  out  fair,  letchers  in  number  more. 
More  brutal  and  more  fierce,  than  throngM  the  door 
Of  Lot  in  Sodom,  shall  to  thine  repair. 
And  force  a  passage,  though  a  God  is  there. 

Let  him  not  have  one  servant  that  is  male ; 
Where  lords  are  baffled,  servants  oft  prevail. 
Some  vices  they  propose,  to  all  agree ; 

H was  guilty,  butf  as  M free  ? 

Give  him  no  tutor — ^tnrow  him  to  a  piink, 
Bather  than  trust  his  morals  to  a  monk- 
Monks  we  all  know — ^we,  who  have  liv'<i  at  home, 
From  fair  report,  and  travellers,  who  roam, 
.More  feelingly — nor  trust  him  to  the  gown, 
*T1s  oft  a  covering  m  this  vile  town 
For  base  designs ;  ourselves  have  livM  to  sec 
More  than  one  parson  in  the  pillory. 
Should  he  have  brothers,  (image  to  thy  view 
A  scene,  which,  though  not  public  made,  is  true) 
Let  not  one  brother  be  to  t'  other  known. 
Nor  let  his  father  sit  with  him  alone. 
Be  all  his  servants  female,  young,  and  fair, 
And  if  the  pride  of  Nature  spur  thy  heir 
To  deeds  of  venery,  if,  hot  and  wild. 
He  chance  to  get  some  score  of  maids  with  child, 
Chide,  but  fsrgive  him ;  whoredom  is  a  crime. 
Which,  more  at  this  than  any  other  time,  ^ 

Calls  f6T  indulgence,  and,  *mongst  such  a  race, 
To  have  a  bastard  is  some  sign  of  grace. 

Bom  in  such  times,  should  I  sit  tamely  down. 
Suppress  my  rage,  and  saunter  through  the  town 
As  one  who  knew  not,  or  who  shar'd  these  crimes  ? 
Should  I  at  lesser  evils  point  my  rhymes. 
And  let  this  Giant  Sin,  in  the  full  eye 
Of  Observation,  pass  unwounded  by  ? 
Though  our  meek  wives,  passive  obedience  taught, 
Patiently  bear  those  wrongs  for  which  they  ought. 
With  the  brave  spirit  of  their  dams  posst^ss'd. 
To  plant  a  dagger  in  each  husband's  breast. 


To  cut  ofi'malemcrease  firom  thii  llur  isla^ 
And  turn  our  Thames  into  another  Nile ; 
Though,  OQ  his  Sunday,  the  smug  pulpiteer, 
Loud  'gainst  all  other  crimes,  is  silent  here. 
And  thinks  hi mwlf  absolved,  in  the  preteoce 
Of  decency,  which  meant  for  the  defence 
<X  real  Virtue,  and  to  raise  her  price. 
Becomes  an  agent  for  the  cause  of  Vice ;         [takt 
lliough  the  Law  sleeps,  and  through  the  cmrc  they 
To  drug  her  well,  may  never  more  awake  ; 
Bom  in  such  times,  nor  with  that  patience  curst 
Which  saints  may  boast  of,  I  must  speak,  or  burrt. 

But  if,  too  eager  in  my  bold  career. 
Haply  I  woimd  the  nice  and  chaster  ear. 
If  sUI  imguarded,  all  too  rude,  I  speak. 
And  call  up  blushes  in  the  maiden's  cheek, 
Forgive,  ye  fair — my  real  motives  view. 
And  to  forgiveness  add  your  praises  too. 
For  you  I  write — nor  wish  a  better  plan. 
The  cause  of  woman  is  most  worthy  man— 
For  you  I  still  will  write,  nor  hold  my  hand. 
Whilst  there's  one  slave  of  Sodom  in  the  land. 

Let  them  fly  far,  and  skulk  from  place  to  placc^ 
Not  daring  to  meet  manhood  face  to  (ace. 
Their  steps  I  Ml  track,  nor  yield  them  one  retrrat 
Where  they  may  hide  their  heads,  or  rest  their  feeti 
Till  God  in  wraUi  shall  let  his  vengeance  fall. 
And  make  a  great  example  of  them  all,  ' 

Ridding  in  one  grand  pile  this  town  expire,    • 
Her  tow'rs  in  dust,  her  Thames  a  lake  of  fire; 
Or  they  (most  worth  our  wish)  convinced,  thoagk 
Of  their  past  crimes,  and  dangerous  estat^    [late, 
Pardon  of  women  with  repentance  bay. 
And  learn  to  honour  them,  as  much  as  L 
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Happy  the  bard  (though  few  such  bards  we  find) 
Who,  'hove  controlment,  dares  to  speak  his  miud; 
J)ares,  unabash'd,  in  ev'ry  plac«  appear, 
And  nothing  fears,  but  what  be  ought  to  foar. 
Ilim  Fashion  cannot  tempt,  him  abject  Need 
Cannot  compel,  him  Pride  cannot  mislead 
Tu  be  the  slave  of  Greatness,  to  strike  sail. 
When,  sweeping  onward  with  her  peacock's  tail. 
Quality,  in  full  plumage,  passes  by; 
He  vic^-s  her  with  a  fix'd,  contem))tuou$  eye, 
And  mocks  the  puppet,  keeps  his  own  due  state, 
And  is  above  conversing  with  the  great. 

Perish  those  slaves^  those  minions  of  the  quill, 
^Vho  have  couspir'd  to  seize  that  sacred  hill 
Where  the  Nine  Sisters  pour  a  genuine  strain, 
And  sunk  the  mountaiu  level  with  the  plain ; 
Who,  with  mean,  private  views,  aud  servile  art; 
No  spark  of  virtue  living  in  their  heart. 
Have  basely  tum'd  apostates,  have  debas'd 
Their  dignity  of  office,  have  disgrac'd, 
Like  Eli's  sons,  the  altars  where  tliey  stand. 
And  caus'd  their  name  to  stink  through  all  the  landi 
Have  stoop'd  to  prostitute  their  venal  pen 
For  the  support  of  great  but  guilty  meu. 
Have  made  the  bard,  of  their  own  vile  accord,  I 

Inferior  to  that  thing  we  call  a  lord.  1 

What  is  a  iord  f  Doth  that  plain,  simple  word        ^ 
Contain  some  magic  spell  ?  As  soon  as  heard, 
IJke  an  alarum-bell  on  Night's  dull  car. 
Doth  it  strike  louder,  and  more  sti-ong  ap{H:ar 
Than  other  words  ?  Whether  we  will  or  no. 
Through  Reasoa's  «ourt  doth  it  uuquebtiou'd  g* 
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he  mentfon,  and  of  course  transmit 
)f  fomethiug  excellent,  of  wit 
kboagh  keen,  of  humour  free  though  chaste, 
ig  genius  with  sound  judgment  grac'd, 

far  abore  temptation's  reach, 
lur  which  not  malice  can  impeach  ?^ 
;  not — 'twas  Nature's  first  intent, 
eir  rank  bucame  their  punishment, 
uld  have  pass'd  for  men,  nor  blush'd  to 
*ize 

ings  «he  bestow'd. — She  gave  them  ejres, 
'  could  see — she  gave  them  ears—thejr 
fard — 

iments  of  stirring,  and  they  stirr'd— > 
hey  were  design'd  to  eat,  to  drink, 
Uld  (ev'ry  now  and  then)  to  think : 

by  pride  corrupted,  for  the  sake 
arity,  'disclaim'd  that  make ; 
.  disdaining  Nature's  vulgar  mode, 
and  struck  into  another  road, 
ng  quality,  and  to  our  view 
th  a  species  altogether  new, 
g  we  had  not  known,  and  could  not  know, 
ing  of  God's  making  here  below ; 
cclaim'd  with  wonder — *'  Lords  are  things, 
ever  made  by  me,  were  made  by  kings." 
[nor  let  the  honest  and  the  brave, 

old  noble  with  the  fool  and  knave 

his  fome ;  cunt  be  that  thought  of  mine, 
.th  a  B —  and  F —  should  Graiton  join) 
»r  here  let  censure  rashly  call 
xMitempt  of  some,  abuse  of  all, 

/■/tf,  when  Sodom  was  my  theme, 
ly  purpose,  and  my  Mase  blaspheme^ 
(he  stops  not,  rapid  in  her  song, 
exceptions  as  she  goes  along, 
rell  she  hopes  to  6nd,  another  year, 
ninority  exceptions  here) 
nere  lord,  with  nothing  but  the  name, 
11  his  worth,  and  title  all  bis  fame, 
mother  man ;  himself  a  blank, 
I  he  lives,  or  must  some  grandsire  thank 
gled  honours,  and  ill-gotten  pelf; 
res  all  to  Nature  and  himself, 
low  my  soul  is  burnt  up  with  disdain, 
ee  men,  whom  Phcebus  in  his  train 
!w  with  pride,  lacquey  the  heels  of  those 
enins  ranks  amongst  her  greatest  foes ! 
t*s  the  cause?  Why  these  same  sons  of 
s  to  them,  were  to  a  title  bom,      [Scorn, 
d  not  help  it  $  by  chance  hither  sent, 

deities  by  accident, 
ine  on  our  getting  chanc'd  to  shine, 
Jiright  honours  had  been  ywr^s  or  mine. 
iere  random  stroke;  and  should  the  Throne 

with  fovour,  proud  and  lordly  grown, 
Kigh  a  ba>d,  might'st  be  their  fellow  yet, 
:  never  can  be  made  a  wit. 
od  faith — that's  one  of  those  few  things 
ftte  has  plac'd  beyond  the  reach  of  kings, 
ly  be  lords,  but  'tis  m>t  in  the  cards, 

we  will,  to  turn  lords  into  bards, 
—a  lord — ^why  let  them  hand  in  hand 
as  friends,  and  travel  through  the  land ; 
ivhich  word  the  people  can  digest  ^ 

Jily,  which  gtxfs  to  market  best, 
^  most  credit ;  whether  men  will  trust 
icause  they  think  he  may  be  just, 
on/  will  choose  to  risk  their  gains, 
wioil€g€  in  that  pomt  still  remains. 


A  bard-^B.  lord — let  Reason  take  her  scales, 
An<l  fairly  weigh  those  words ;  see  which  prevails. 
Which  in  the  balance  lightly  kicks  the  beam, 
And  which  by  sinking,  we  the  victor  deem. 

'*T\i  done,  and  Hermes,  by  command  of  Jove, 
Summons  a  synod  in  the  sacred  grove. 
Gods  throng  with  gods  to  take  their  chairs  on  high,  , 
And  sit  in  state  the  senate  of  the  sky ; 
Whilst,  in  a  kind  of  parliament  below, 
Mon  stare  at  those  above,  and  want  to  know 
What  they  're  transacting.     Reason  takes  her  stand 
Just  in  the  midst,  a  balance  in  her  hand. 
Which  o'er  and  o'er  she  tries,  and  finds  it  true. 
From  either  side^  conducted  full  in  view, 
A  man  comes  forth,  of  figure  strange  and  queer; 
We  now  and  then  see  something  like  them  here. 

Thejirst  was  meagre,  flimsy,  void  of  strength. 
But  Nature  kindly  had  made  up  in  length 
What  she  in  breadth  denied.     (Drect  ai^  proud, 
A  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  crowd. 
He  deem'd  them  pigmies  all :  loose  bung  his  £kin 
O'er  his  bare  bones ;  his  face  so  very  thin. 
So  very  narrow,  and  so  much  beat  out. 
That  physiognomists  have  made  a  doubt. 
Proportion  lost,  expression  quite  foigot. 
Whether  it  could  be  call'd  a  face  or  not ; 
At  end  of  it  howe'er,  unbless'd  with  beard. 
Some  twenty  fathom  length  of  chin  appear'd :  ' 
With  legs,  which  we  might  well  conceive  that  Fate 
Meant  only  to  support  a  spider's  weight. 
Firmly  he  strove  to  tread,  and  with  a  stride 
Which  show'd  at  once  his  weakness  and  his  pridc^ 
Shaking  himself  to  pieces,  seem'd  to  cry, 
"  Observe,  good  people,  how  I  shake  the  sky." 

In  his  right-hand  a  paper  did  he  hold, 
On  which,  at  large,  in  characters  of  gold, 
Distinct,  and  plain  for  those  who  run  to  see, 
SaitU  Archibald  had  wrote  L,  0,  /?,  D. 
This,  with  an  air  of  scorn,  he  from  afar 
Twirl'd  into  Reason's  scales,  and  on  that  bar. 
Which  from  his  soul  he  hated,  yet  admir'd. 
Quick  turn'd  his  back,  and  as  he  came  retir'd. 
The  judge  to  all  around  his  name  declaHd ; 
Each  gGKldess  titter'd,  each  god  laugh'd,  Jove  stared), 
Aud  the  whole  pec^le  cried,  with  one  accord, 
'*  Good  Heaven  bless  us  all,  is  that  a  lord!^ 

Such  was  xhQ  first — the  second  was  a  man. 
Whom  Nature  built  on  quite  a  different  plan; 
A  bear,  whom  from  the  moment  he  was  bom. 
His  dam  despis'd,  and  lefl  unltck^d  in  scorn ; 
A  Babel,  which,  the  pow'r  of  Art  outdone, 
She  could  not  finish  when  she  had  begun; 
An  utter  chaos,  out  of  which  no  might 
But  that  of  God  could  strike  one  spark  of  light 

Broad  were  his  shoulders,  and  fn»n  blade  to  blade 

A  H might  at  full  length  have  laid; 

Vast  were  bis  bones,  his  muscles  twisted  strong ; 
His  foce  was  short,  but  broader  than  'twas  lung ; 
His  features,  though  by  Nature  they  were  large. 
Contentment  had  contriv'd  to  overcharge. 
And  bury  meaning,  save  that  we  mi<^ht  spy 
Sense  low'ring  on  the  penthouse  of  his  eye ; 
His  arms  were  two  twin  oaks ;  his  legs  so  stout 
That  they  might  bear  a  mansion-house  about ; 
Nor  were  thev,  look  but  at  his  bodv  there. 
DesignM  by  Fate  a  muth  less  weight  to  bear. 

O'er  a  brown  cassoc,  which  had  once  been  black. 
Which  hung  in  tatters  on  his  brawny  back, 
A  sight  most  sUangc,  an<l  awkward  to  behold, 
He  threi^  a  covering  of  bU$e  and  gold. 
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Ju8t  at  that  time  of  life,  when  mao  by  rule. 
The  fop  laid  down^  takes  up  the  grayer  fool. 
He  started  up  a  fopf  and,  fbnd  of  show, 
LookM  like  another  Hercules  tum'd  beau, 
A  subject,  met  with  only  now  and  then. 
Much  fitter  for  the  pencil  than  the  pen ; 
Hogarth  would  draw  him  (envy  must  allow) 
E*pn  to  the  life,  was  Hogarth  living  now. 

With  such  accoutrements,  with  such  a  form. 
Much  like  a  porpoise  just  before  a  storm, 
Onward  he  roird :  a  langh  prcvaiPd  around, 
£*en  Jove  was  seen  to  simper ;  at  the  sound 
(NTor  was  the  cause  unknown,  for  from  his  youth 
Himself  he  studied  by  the  glass  of  Truth) 
He  join'd  their  mirth,  nor  shall  the  gods  condemn. 
If,  whilst  they  laugh'd  at  him,  he  laughM  at  them. 
Judge  Reason  viewM  him  with  an  eye  of  grace, 
JLook'd  through  his  soul,  and  quite  forgot  his  fkee. 
And,  from  his  hand  receiv*d,  with  fair  regard 
Plac'd  in  her  other  scale  the  name  of  bard* 

Then  (for  she  did  as  judges  ought  to  do. 
She  nothing  of  the  case  beforehand  knew. 
Nor  wishM  to  know ;  she  never  stretchM  the  laws, 
Nor,  basely  to  anticipate  a  cause, 
Compeird  solicitors,  no  longer  free. 
To  show  those  briefs  she  had  no  right  to  see) 
Then  she  with  equal  hand  her  scales  held  out. 
Nor  did  the  cause  one  moment  hang  in  doubt; 
She  held  her  scales  out  &ir  to  ptiblic  view. 
The  lordj  as  sparks  fly  upwards,  upwards  flew. 
More  light  than  air,  deceitful  in  the  weight ; 
The  bardj  preponderating,  kept  his  state. 
Reason  approrM,  and  with  a  voice,  whose  sound 
Shook  Earth,  shook  Heaven,  on  the  clearest  ground. 
Pronouncing  for  the  bards  a  full  decree 
Cried — "  Those  must  honour  ihenit  who  honour  me; 
They  from  this  present  day,  where'er  I  reign, 
In  their  own  right,  precedence  shall  obtain : 
Merit  rules  here ;  be  it  enough  that  birth 
Intoxicates,  and  sways  the  fools  of  Earth." 

Nor  think  that  here,  in  hatred  to  a  lord, 
I  *ve  forg'd  a  tale,  or  alter'd  a  record ; 
Search  when  you  will  (I  am  not  now  in  sport) 
You  Ml  find  it  registered  in  Reason's  court 

Nor  think  that  Envy  here  hath  strung  my  lyre, 
That  I  depreciate  what  I  most  admire ; 
And  look  on  titles  with  an  eye  of  scorn. 
Because  I  was  not  to  a  title  bom. 
By  Him  that  made  me,  I  am  much  more  proud. 
More  inly  satisfied  to  have  a  ^rowd 
Point  at  me  as  I  pass,  and  cry — "  That's  he — 
A  poor,  but  honest  bard,  who  dares  be  fiee 
Amidst  corruption,"  than  to  have  a  train 
Of  flick'ring  levee-slaves,  to  make  me  vain 
Of  things  I  ought  to  blush  for;  to  run,  fly. 
And  live  but  in  the  motion  of  my  eye ; 
When  I  am  less  than  man,  my  faults  t'  adore. 
And  make  me  think  that  I  am  something  more. 

Recall  past  times,  bring  back  the  days  of  old, 
When  the  great  noble  bore  his  honours  bold. 
And  in  the  face  of  jjeril,  when  he  dar'd 
Things  which  his  legal  bastard,  if  declared. 
Might  well  discredit ;  faithful  to  his  trust. 
In  the  extremest  points  of  justice  just. 
Well  knowing  all,  and  lov'd  by  all  he  knew. 
True  to  his  king,  and  to  his  country  true; 
Honest  at  court,  above  the  baits  of  gain. 
Plain  in  his  dress,  and  in  his  manners  plain ; 
Moderate  in  wealth,  gen'rous  but  not  profuse, 
Well  worthy  richesi  for  he  knew  their  use  ; 


Possessing  much,  and  yet  desenriog  mort, 
Deser^'ing  those  high  honoon  which  he  wore 
With  eSise  to  all,  and  in  retnm  gain'd  fkme. 
Which  all  men  paid,  because  he  did  not  claim ; 
When  the  grim  war  was  plac'd  in  dread  array. 
Fierce  as  the  lion  roaring  for  his  prejr. 
Or  lioness  of  royal  whelps  foredone. 
In  peac^,  as  mild  as  the  departing  San, 
A  gen'ral  blessing  wheresoe'er  he  tum'd. 
Patron  of  learning,  nor  himself  unleam'd ; 
Ever  awake  at  Pity's  tender  call, 
A  father  of  the  poor,  a  friend  to  all ; 
Recall  such  times,  and  from  the  grave  bring  back 
A  worth  like  this,  my  heart  shall  bend,  or  crsck, 
My  stubborn  pride  give  way,  my  toogue  proctainv 
And  ev'ry  Muse  conspire  to  swell  bis  fame, 
Till  Envy  shall  to  him  that  praise  allow. 
Which  she  cannot  deny  to  Temple  now. 

This  justice  claims,  nor  shall  the  bard  forget, 
Delighted  with  the  task,  to  pay  that  debt. 
To  pay  it  like  a  man,  and  in  his  lays. 
Sounding  such  worth,  prove  his  own  right  to  priiie. 
But  let  not  Pride  and  Prejudice  misdMOa, 
And  think  that  empty  titles  are  my  theme; 
Titles,  with  me,  are  vain,  and  nothing  worth, 
I  rev'rence  virtue,  but  I  laugh  at  birUi. 
Give  me  a  lord  that 's  honest,  frank,  and  brave, 
I  am  his  friend,  but  cannot  be  his  slave ; 
Though  none  indeed  but  blockheads  would  pretend 
To  make  a  slave,  where  they  may  make  a  friend. 
I  love  his  virtues,  and  will  make  them  known. 
Confess  his  rank,  but  cant  forget  my  own. 
Give  me  a  lord,  who,  to  a  title  bom. 
Boasts  nothing  else,  I'll  pay  him  scorn  with  seonb 
What,  shall  my  pride  (and  pride  is  virtue  here) 
Tamely  make  way,  if  such  a  wretjch  appear  ? 
Shall  I  uncovered  stand,  and  bend  my  knee 
To  such  a  shadow  of  nobility, 
A  shred,  a  remnant  ?  He  might  rot  unknown 
For  any  real  merit  of  his  own. 
And  never  had  come  forth  to  public  note. 
Had  he  not  worn  by  chance  his  father's  coat. 

To  think  a  M worth  my  least  regards. 

Is  treason  to  the  mqjesty  of  bards. 

By  Nature  form*d  (when  for  her  honour's  sake 
She  something  more  than  common  strove  to  makf, 
When,  overlooking  each  minute  defect. 
And  all  too  enger  to  be  quite  correct. 
In  her  filll  heat  and  vigour  she  imprest 
Her  stamp  more  strongly  on  the  favour'd  breast) 
llie  bard  (nor  think  too  lightly  that  I  mean 
Those  little,  piddling  witlings,  who  o'crween 
Of  their  small  parts,  the  Murphj's  of  the  stage, 
The  Masons  and  the  Whiteheads  of  the  age, 
Who  all  in  raptures  their  own  works  rehearse. 
And  drawl  out  measur'd  prose,  which  they  call  versej 
The  real  bard,  whom  native  genius  fires. 
Whom  every  maid  of  Castaly  inspires. 
Let  him  consider  wherefoje  he  was  meant. 
Let  him  but  answer  Nature's  great  intefit. 
And  fairly  weigh  himself  with  other  men. 
Would  ne'er  debase  the  glories  of  his  pen,  f 

Would  in  full  state,  like  a  true  monarch,  live,  || 

Nor  'bate  one  inch  of  his  prerogative. 

Methinks  I  see  old  Wingate  frowning  here, 
(Wingate  may  in  the  season  be  a  peer. 
Though  now,  against  his  will,  of  figures  sick. 
He  's  forc'd  to  diet  on  arithmetic,  * 

E'en  whilst  he  envies  ev'ry  Jew  he  meets. 
Who  cries  old  clothes  to  sell  about  the  streets^ 
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a  (his  mind  with  future  honours  bigp, 
Mrm  bob  tumM  to  a  dressM  bag  wig) 
lim  cry— «  What  doth  thb  jargon  mean  ? 
it  such  a  danm*d  dull  blocldiead  seen  ? 

bard        prerogative     »  Disdain 
>C  into,  and  tum'd  the  fdlow's  brain ; 
lem  with  him — give  him  whips  and  straw — 
7  sensible  he  's  mad  in  law. 

groom  who  trades  in  reason,  thus 
imself  upon  a  par  with  us ; 
vre*t  suffer'd,  and  if  that  there  fool 
en  he  pleases  send  us  all  to  school, 
sn  our  only  business  is  outright 
our  caps,  and  bid  the  world  good  night. 
»t  a  bard  myself  tfus  twenty  years, 
ling  of  this  kind  in  him  appears, 
a  thorough  true-bred  spaniel  licks 
id  which  cuflb  him,  and  the  foot  which 
icks; 

es  and  he  carries,  blacks  my  shoes, 
ks  it  a  discredit  to  his  Muse; 
re  of  the  right  cameleon  hue, 
B  my  colours,  yellow  or  true  blue, 

wear  them ;  *tis  all  one  to  him, 
'  I  change  through  conscience,  or  through 
'him. 

is  something  like ;  on  such  a  plan 
lay  6nd  a  friend  in  a  great  man ; 
>roud  coxcomb— zoands,  I  thought  that  all 
ueer  tribe  had  been  like  my  old  PauL" 
>U8  thought !  accursed  be  the  tongue 
I  the  vile  insinuation  hung, 
t  where  'twas  engeoder'd  !  Curst  be  those, 
^,  who  not  themselves  alone  expose, 
>ut  a//,  and  make  the  very  n^me 

they  Ye  calPd,  a  stonding  mark  of  shame, 
ot  of  custom— ^tis  the  coward's  plea, 
nth  fools,  but  passes  not  with  me ; 
Ue  trick,  which  Guilt  hath  often  tried 
ers  to  o'erpow'r  the  better  side. 
me,  then,  that  from  the  birth  of  Rhyme, 
r  when,  down  to  the  present  time, 
original  decree  of  Fate, 
'c  protection  sought  amongst  the  great; 

of  weakness,  have  applied  to  them 

0  elms,  and  twining  round  their  stem, 

1  on  high  ;  to  gain  this  wish'd  support, 
il  to  Klaecenas  paid  his  court  ? 
custom,  'tis  a  point  agreed, 

a  foolish  diffidence,  not  need, 
ch  it  rose :  had  bards  but  truly  known 
Jgth,  which  is  most  properly  their  own, 
I  lord,  mipropp'd,  they  might  have  stood, 
opp'd  those  giants  of  the  wood, 
y,  when  present  times  my  care  engage, 
>  back  to  the  Augustan  age  ? 
Lious  for  the  living,  am  I  led 
aansions  of  the  ancient  dead  ? 
find  patrons  no  where  but  at  Rome, 

I  seek  Maecenas  in  the  tomb  ? 
'  a  Wingate,  twenty  fools  of  note 
and  from  report  Maecenas  quote  ; 

colours  lords  are  proud  to  fight, 
;  that  Mecenas  was  a  knight  ; 
ition  him,  as  if  to  use  his  name 
me  measure  to  partake  his  fame, 
irgil,  were  he  living,  in  the  street 
for  them,  or  perish  in  the  Fleet, 
hey  redden,  and  the  charge  disclaisi^- 
d  in  the  Be§t  /—Forbid  it  thane. 


Hence,  ye  vdin  boasters,  to  the  Fleet  repair. 
And  ask,  with  blushes  ask,  if  Lioyd  is  there '. 
Patrons,  in  days  of  yore,  were  men  of  sense. 
Were  men  of  taste,  and  had  a  fair  pretence 
To  rule  in  letters. — Some  of  them  were  heard 
To  read  off-hand,  and  never  spell  a  word ; 
Some  of  them  too,  to  such  a  monstrous  height 
Was  learning  risen,  for  themselves  could  write. 
And  kept  their  secretaries,  as  the  great 
Do  many  other  foolish  things,  for  state. 

Our  patrons  are  of  quite  a  diflfrent  strain. 
With  neither  sense  nor  taste,  against  the  grain. 
They  patronize  for  foshion  sake — no  more^- 
And  keep  a  bfurd,  just  as  they  keep  a  whore, 
Melcombe '  (on  such  occasion  I  am  loth 
To  name  the  dead)  was  a  rare  proof  of  both. 
Some  of  them  would  be  puzzled  e'en  to  read. 
Nor  could  deserve  their  clergy  by  their  creed  i 
Others  can  write,  but  such  a  pagan  hand, 
A  Willes  3  should  always  at  our  elbow  stand  ; 
Many,  if  begg'd,  a  chancellor,  of  right. 
Would  order  into  keeping  at  first  sight. 
Those  who  stand  fairest  to  the  public  view. 
Take  to  themselves  the  praise  to  others  due; 
They  rob  the  very  spital,  and  make  free 
With  those,  alas !  who  've  least  to  spare. — ^We  see, 

hath  not  a  word  to  say. 

Since  winds  and  waves  bore  Singlespeech  away. 

Patrons  in  days  of  yore,  like  patrons  now. 
Expected  that  the  bard  should  make  his  bow 
At  coming  in,  and  ev*ry  now  and  then 
Hint  to  the  world  that  they  were  more  than  men; 
But,  like  the  patrons  of  the  present  day. 
They  never  bilk*d  the  poet  of  bis  pay. 
Virgil  lov'd  rural  ease,  and,  far  from  harm, 
Maecenas  fix'd  him  in  a  neat,  snug  farm. 
Where  he  niight,  free  from  trouble,  pass  his  days 
In  his  own  way,  and  pay  his  rent  in  praise. 
Horace  lov'd  wine,  and,  through  his  friend  at  court, 
0>uld  buy  it  off  the  key  in  cv'ry  port; 
Horace  lov'd  mirth,  MsBcenas  lov'd  it  too, 
Tbey  met,  they  laugh'd,  as  Goy  4  and  I  may  do^ 
Nor  in  those  moments  paid  the  least  regard 
To  which  was  ministerf  and  which  was  bard. 

Not  so  our  patrons — grave  as  grave  can  be. 
They  know  thenuelves,  they  keep  up  dignity  ; 
Bards  are  a  forward  race,  nor  is  it  fit 
That  men  of  fortune  rank  with  men  of  wit ; 
Wit,  if  familiar  made,  will  find  her  strength — > 
*Tis  best  to  keep  her  weak  and  at  arms-length. 
Tis  well  enough  for  bards,  if  patrons  give. 
From  hand  to  mouth,  the  scanty  means  to  live. 
Such  is  their  language,  and  their  practice  such. 
They  promise  little,  and  they  give  not  much. 
Let  the  weak  bard,  with  prostituted  strain. 
Praise  that  proud  Scot,  whom  all  good  men  disdain; 
What's  his  reward  ?  Why,  his  own  fiune  undone. 
He  may  obtain  a  patent  fGr  the  run 
Of  his  lord's  kitchen,  and  have  ample  time. 
With  ofial  fed,  to  court  the  cook  in  rhjrme; 
Or  (if  he  strives  true  patriots  to  disgrace) 
May  at  the  second  table  get  a  place. 


•  Mr.  Lloyd  died  in  the  Fleet,  Dec.  15,  1764, 
sliortly  after  the  publication  of  this  poem. 

>  George  Bubb  Dodington,  lord  Melcombe.     He 
died  July  28,  1762. 

'  Decypberer  to  the  state. 

*  A  Frencboiali,  secretary  to  Mr.  Wilkei. 
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With  somewhat  greater  slaves  allow*d  to  dine. 
And  play  at  crambo  o'er  a  gill  of  wioe. 

And  are  there  bards,  who  on  creation's  file. 
Stand  rank*d  as  men,  who  breathe  in  this  fair  isle 
7*be  air  of  Freedom,  with  so  little  gall. 
So  low  a  spirit,  prostrate  thns  to  ftill 
Before  these  idols,  and  without  a  groan 
Bear  wrongs  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  stone  ? 
Better,  and  much  more  noble  to  abjure 
The  sight  of  men,  and  in  some  cave,  secure 
From  all  the  outrages  of  pride,  to  feast 
On  Nature's  sal  lads,  and  be  free  at  least 
Better  (though  that,  to  say  the  truth,  is  worse 
Than  almost  any  other  modem  curse) 
Discard  all  sense,  divorce  the  thankless  Muse, 
Critics  commence,  and  write  in  the  Reviews, 
Write  without  tremour,  Griffiths  cannot  read ; 
No  fool  can  fail,  where  Langhomc  can  succeed. 

But  (not  to  make  a  brave  and  honest  pride 
Try  those  means  first,  she  must   disdain   when 

tried) 
There  are  a  thousand  way^  a  thousand  arts^ 
By  which,  and  fairly,  men  of  real  parts 
May  gain  a  living,  gain  what  Nature  craves ; 
Let  those,  who  pine  for  more,  live,  and  be  slaves. 
Our  real  wants  in  a  small  compass  lie. 
But  lawless  appetite  with  eager  eye. 
Kept  in  a  constant  fever,  more  requires. 
And  we  arc  burnt  up  with  our  own  desires. 
Hence  our  dependence,  hence  our  slav'ry  springs ; 
Sards,  if  contented,  are  as  great  as  Kings. 
Ourselves  are  to  ourselves  the  cause  of  ill ; 
We  may  be  independent,  if  we  will. 
The  man  who  suits  his  spirit  to  his  state. 
Stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great ; 
Moguls  themselves  arc  not  more  rich,  and  he 
Who  rules  the  English  nation,  not  more  free. 
Chains  were  not  forg'd  more  durable  and  strong 
For  bards  than  others,  but  they  'vc  worn  them  long, 
And  therefore  wear  them  still ;  they've  quite  forgot 
What  Freedom  is,  and  therefore  prize  her  not. 
Could  they,  though  in  their  sleep,  could  they  but 

know 
The  blessings  which  from  Independence  flow  ; 
Could  they  but  have  a  short  and  transient  gleam 
Of  Liberty,  though  'twas  but  in  a  dream ; 
They  would  no  more  in  bondage  bend  their  knee. 
But,  once  made  freemen,  would  be  always  free. 
The  Muse,  if  she  one  moment  freedom  gains. 
Can  never  more  submit  to  sing  in  chains. 
Bred  in  a  cagfe,  far  from  the  feather'd  throng, 
The  bird  repays  his  keeper  with  his  song. 
But  if  some  playful  child  sets  wide  the  door, 
Abroad  he  flies,  and  thinks  of  home  no  more. 
With  love  of  liberty  begins  to  bum. 
And  rather  starves  than  to  his  cage  return. 

Hail,  Independence — by  true  reason  taught, 
How  few  have  known,  and  priz'd  thee  as  they  ought 
Some  give  thee  up  for  riot ;  some,  like  boys, 
Kesign  thee,  in  their  childish  moods,  for  toys ; 
Ambition  some,  some  avarice  misleads, 
And  in  both  cases  Independence  bleeds: 
Abroad,  in  quest  of  thee,  how  many  roam, 
Kor  know  they  had  thee  in  their  reach  at  home ; 
Some,  though  about  their  paths,  their  beds  about, 
Have  never  had  the  sense  to  find  thee  out ; 
Pthers,  who  know  of  what  they  are  possess'd. 
Like  fearful  misers  lock  thee  in  a  chest. 
Nor  have  the  resolution  to  produce 
In  the8€  bad  iime$,  aod  bring  t^ioe  forttt  for  use. 
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Hail, 


Independence— though  tfaj  Bune  *g  fcar;e 
known. 

Though  thou,  alas !  art  out  of  fasbkm  grown. 
Though  all  despise  thee,  I  will  not  despise. 
Nor  live  one  moment  longer  than  I  prize 
Thy  presence,  and  enjoy :  by  angry  Fate 
Bow'd  down,  and  almost  crush'd,  tktm  can'sti 

though  late, 
Tliou  cam'st  upon  me,  like  a  second  birth. 
And  made  me  know  what  life  was  truly  worth. 
Hail,  Independence — never  may  my  cot. 
Till  I  forget  thee,  be  by  thee  forgot ; 
Thither,  O  thither,  oftentimes  repair; 
Cotes  ',  whom  thou  lovest  too,  shall  meet  thee  there ; 
All  thoughts,  but  what  arise  firom  joy,  give  o'er; 
Peace  dwells  within,  and  Law  shall  guard  the  door. 

Overweening  bard!   Law  guard  thy  door,  what 
Law? 

The  Law  of  England  ? ^To  control,  and  awt 

Those  saucy  hopes,  to  strike  that  spnrit  dumb^ 
Behold,  in  state.  Administration  come. 

Why  let  her  come,  in  all  her  terrountoo; 
I  dare  to  suffer  all  she  dares  to  do. 
I  know  her  malice  well,  and  know  her  pride, 
I  know  her  strength,  but  will  not  chamge  my  side. 
This  melting  mass  of  flesh  she  may  oootrol 
With  iron  ribs,  she  cannot  chain  my  touU 
No— to  the  last  resolv'd  her  worst  to  bear, 
Pm  still  at  large,  and  independent  there. 

Where  is  this  minister  ?  Where  is  the  band 
Of  ready  slaves,  who  at  his  elbow  stand 
To  hear,  and  to  perform  his  wicked  will  ? 
Why,  for  the  first  time,  are  they  slow  to  ill  ? 
When  some  grand  act  'gainst  Law  is  to  be  done^ 

Doth sleep ;  doth  bloodhound run 

To  L        ,  and  worry  those  small  deer. 

When  he  might  do  more  precious  mischief  here ) 

Doth  Webb  turn  taul  ?  Doth  he  refuse  to  draw 

Illepral  warrants,  and  to  call  them  Law  ? 

Dotii  Webb,  at  Guildford  kick'd,  from  Guildfori 

nm, 
With  that  cold  lump  of  unbak'd  dough,  his  sou. 
And,  his  more  honest  rival  ketch  to  cheat. 
Purchase  a  burial-place  where  three  ways  meet  ? 

Believe  it  not ;  —  is still. 

And  never  sleeps,  when  he  should  wake  to  ill; 

doth  lesser  mischiefs  by-the-by, 

The  great  ones  till  the  Term  in  pet(o  lie; 
Webb  lives,  and,  to  the  strictest  justice  true. 
Scorns  to  defraud  the  hangman  of  his  due. 

O  my  poor  country — ^weak  and  overpower*d 
By  thine  own  sons — eat  to  the  hope— devour 'd 
By  vipers,  which,  in  thine  own  entrails  bred. 
Prey  on  thy  life,  and  with  thy  blood  are  fed. 
With  unavailing  grief  thy  wrongs  I  see. 
And,  for  mjrselt  not  feeling,  feel  for  /A<e. 
I  grieve,  but  can't  despair — for,  lo,  at  hand 
Freedom  presents  a  choice,  but  faithful  b^uod 
Of  loyal  patriots,  men  who  greatly  dare 
In  such  a  noble  cause,  men  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  empires ;   Fortune,  Rank,  and  Senses 
Virtue,  and  Knowledge,  leagu'd  with  Eloquence^ 
March  in  their  ranks ;  Freedom  from  file  to  file 
Darts  her  delighted  eye,  and  with  a  smile 
Apprdves  lier  honest  sons,  whilst  down  her  cheek. 
As  'twere  by  stealth  (her  heart  too  full  to  speak^ 
One  tear  in  silence  creeps,  one  honest  tear, 
Ar*d  seems  to  say,  "  Why  is  not  Granby  here  ?*• 

s  Hampjt&rey  Cotes^ 
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brvrefew,  in  whom  we  ttill  may  find 
>f  Tirtue,  freedom,  and  mankind, 
1,  in  majesty  of  woe  arravM, 
your  feet  your  country  kneels  for  aid, 
any  of  her  children  traitors  grown) 
to  those  sons  she  still  can  call  her  own; 
^  to  breathe  her  last  in  ev'ry  breath, 
«ls  for  freedom,  or  she  begs  for  death — 
9,  each  duteous  son,  each  English  chief, 
your  drooping  parent  bring  relief. 
I — nor  let  the  siren  voice  of  Ease 
ye  to  sleep,  whilst  tempests  swell  the 
1 — nor  let  Hypocrisy,  whose  tongue 
lany  a  fair,  false,  fotal  art  is  hung, 
thePs  fawning  prophet,  cross  your  way, 
onr  great  errand  brooks  not  of  delay ; 
vain  Fear,  who  cries  to  all  she  meets, 
ing  and  pale — **  A  lion  in  the  streets*' — 
^or  free  spirits ;  let  not  threats  aifrighty 
>es  corrupt,  nor  flatteries  delight 
le  man — Concord  success  ensure—- 
not  an  English  heart  but  what  is  yonrs. 
1— >and  Virtue,  ever  in  your  sight, 
;  your  guide  by  day,  your  guard  by  night— > 
i — ^the  champions  of  3rour  native  land, 
y  the  battle  prosper  in  your  hand— - 
it  must — ^Ye  cannot  be  withstood — 
'  hearts  honest,  as  your  cause  is  good. 


THE  JOUnNEY. 


•mj  friends,  {for  friends  I  must  sui>po8e 
>,  not  daring  to  appear  my  foes, 
reat  good-will,  and,  not  more  full  of  spite 
11  of  craft,  under  false  colours  fight) 
r  my  fnendsf  (so  lavishly  I  print) 
I  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  hint 
1  that  indeed  will  scarce  admit  a  doubt) 
ihall  run  my  stock  of  genius  out, 
^reat  stock,  and,  publishing  so  fast, 
;eds  become  a  bankrupt  at  the  last. 
5  husbandman,  to  spare  a  thankful  soil, 
rich  in  dispositioo,  pays  his  toil 
lan  a  hundred  fold,  which  swells  his  store 
his  wish,  and  makes  his  bams  run  o'er, 
experience  taught,  who  teaches  best, 
a  his  hopes  a  while,  and  gives  it  rest, 
d,  allow'd  its  losses  to  repair^ 
'd,  and  full  in  strength,  delights  to  wear 
d  youth,  and  to  the  farmer's  eyes 
her  crops  and  double  harvests  rise, 
r  think  this  practice  to  the  earth  confined, 
les  to  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
id  of  man  craves  rest,  and  cannot  bear, 
next  in  pow'r  to  God's,  continual  care, 
himself  (nor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
>  ensure  his  vigour,  be  laid  down, 
low*d  well:  had  Churchill  known  but  this, 
the  most  slight  observer  scarce  could  miM, 
lit  have  flourished  twenty  years  or  more, 
now,  alas  !  poor  man !  worn  out  in  four." 
rer'd  from  the  vanity  of  youth, 
Jas  !  this  melancholy  truth, 
to  each  cordial,  each  advising  fnen^, 
:,  if  not  too  late,  resdv'd  to  mend, 
i  to  give  some  respite  to  my  pen, 
ayseif  once  mort  to  books  and  jnep^ 


View  what  is  present,  what  is  past  review. 
And  my  old  stock  exiiausted,  lay  in  new. 
For  twice  six  moons  (let  winds,  tum'd  portera,  bear 
Tiiis  oath  to  HeavYi)  for  twice  six  moons,  I  swear. 
No  Muse  shall  tempt  me  with  her  siren  lay. 
Nor  draw  me  from  Improvement's  thorny  way: 
Verse  I  abjure,  nor  will  forgive  that  friend. 
Who  in  my  hearing  shall  a  rhyme  conunend. 

It  cannot  be — Whether  I  will,  or  no. 
Such  as  they  are,  my  thoughts  in  measure  flow*  ■ 
Convinc*d,  determtn'd,  I  in  prose  begin. 
But  ere  I  write  one  sentence,  verse  creeps  in. 
And  taints  me  through  and  through  :  by  this  good 
In  verse  I  talk  by  day,  I  dream  by  night ;     [light. 
If  now  and  then  I  curse,  my  curses  chime. 
Nor  can  I  pray,  unless  I  pray  in  rhyme. 
E'en  now  I  eir,  in  spite  of  common  senses 
And  my  confession  doubles  my  ofience.      [breath. 

Rest  then,  my  friends — spare,  spare  your  precious 
And  be  your  slumbers  not  less  sound  than  death  ; 
Perturbed  spirits  rest,  nor  thus  appear 
To  waste  your  counsels  in  a  spendthrift's  ear. 
On  3rour  grave  lessons  I  cannot  subsist. 
Nor  e^en  in  verse  become  economist ; 
Rest  then,  my  friends,  nor,  hateful  to  my  eye^ 
Let  Envy  in  the  shape  of  Pity  rise 
To  blast  me  ere  my  time ;  with  patience  wait^ 
('Tis  no  long  interval)  prc^tious  Fate 
Shall  glut  your  pride,  and  evVy  son  of  phlegm 
Find  ample  room  to  censure  and  condemn. 
Read  some  three  hundred  lines,  (no  easy  task  ; 
But  probably  the  last  that  I  shall  ask) 
And  give  me  up  for  ever;  wait  one  hour. 
Nay  not  so  much,  revenge  is  in  your  powV, 
And  ye  may  cry,  "  Ere  Time  hath  tum*d  fads  glass, 
Lo !  what  we  prophesied  is  come  to  pass." 

Let  those,  who  poetry  in  poems  claim. 
Or  not  read  this,  or  only  read  to  blame  ; 
Let  those,  who  arc  by  fiction's  charms  enslaVd, 
Return  mo  thanks  fur  half-a-crown  well  sav'd; 
Let  those,  who  love  a  little  gall  in  riijrme. 
Postpone  their  purchase  now,  and  call  next  time; 
Let  those,  who,  void  of  nature,  look  for  art. 
Take  up  their  money,  and  in  peace  depart ; 
Let  tboise,  who  energy  of  diction  prize. 
For  Billingsgate  quit  Flexney,  and  be  wise ; 
Here  is  no  lie,  no  gall,  no  art,  no  force ; 
Mean  are  the  words,  and  such  as  come  of  comie. 
The  subject  not  less  simple  than  the  lay; 
A  plain,  unlabour*d  Journey  of  a  day. 

Far  fVom  me  now  be  ev'ry  tuneful  maid, 
I  neither  ask,  nor  can  receive  their  aid. 
Pegasus  tum'd  into  a  common  hack. 
Alone  I  jog,  and  keep  the  beaten  track. 
Nor  would  I  have  the  Sisters  of  the  hill 
Behold  their  bard  in  such  a  dishabille. 
Absent,  but  only  absent  for  a  time. 
Let  them  caress  some  dearer  son  of  rfajrme; 
Let  them,  as  far  as  decency  permits. 
Without  suspicion,  play  the  fool  with  wits^ 
'Gainst  fools  be  guarded;  'tis  a  certain  rule^ 
Wits  are  safe  things,  there's  danger  in  a  fool. 

Let  them,  though  modest,  Gray  more  modest 
woo; 
Let  them  with  Mason  bleat,  and  bray,  and  coo ; 
Let  them  with  Franklin,   proud  of  some  an»\\ 

C>reck, 
Make  Sophocles  disguis'd,  in  English  speak  ; 
Let  them  with  Glover  o'er  Medea  doze ; 
Lit  them  with  Podslcy  wail  Cleone's  woes. 
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Whilst  he,  fine  feeling  creature,  all  in  tears. 

Melts  as  they  melt,  and  weeps  with  weeping  peers; 

Let  them  with  simple  Whitehead,  taught  to  creep 

•Silent  and  soft,  lay  Fontenelle  asleep  ^ ; 

Let  them  with  Browne  contrive,  no  vulgar  trick. 

To  cure  the  dead,  and  make  the  living  sick  7; 

Let  them  in  charity  to  Murphy  give 

Some  old  French  piece,  that  he  may  steal  and  live; 

Let  them  with  antic  Foote  subscriptions  get, 

And  advertise  a  Summer-house  of  wit. 

Thus,  or  in  any  better  way  they  please. 
With  these  great  men,  or  with  great  men  like  these. 
Let  them  their  appetite  for  laughter  feed ; 
I  on  my  journey  all  alone  proceed. 

If  fashionable  grown,  and  ibnd  of  powV, 
With  humorous  Soots  let  them  disport  their  hour : 
Let  them  dance,  fairy-like,  round  Ossian^s  tomb; 
Let  them  forge  lieSf  and  histories  for  Hume ; 
Let  them  with  Home,  the  very  prince  of  verse. 
Make  something  like  a  tragedy  in  Erse; 
Under  dark  Allegory^  flimsy  %'eil 
Let  them  with  Ogilvie  spin  out  a  tale 
Of  rueful  length  ;  let  them  plain  things  obscure, 
Debase  what  *s  truly  rich,  and  what  is  poor 
Make  poorer  still  by  jargon  most  uncouth ; 
With  ev'ry  pert,  prim  prettinoss  of  youth 
Bom  of  false  taste,  with  fsnry  (like  a  child 
Not  knotting  what  it  cries  for)  running  wild. 
With  bloated  style,  by  affectation  taught. 
With  much  false  colouring,  and  little  thought. 
With  phrases  strange,  and  dialect  decreed 
By  reason  never  to  have  passM  the  Tweed, 
With  words  which  Nature  meant  each  other's  foe, 
Forc'd  to  compound  whether  they  will  or  no ; 
With  such  materials,  let  them,  if  they  will. 
To  prove  at  onee  their  pleasantry  and  skill, 
Build  up  a  bard  to  war  'gainst  common  sense. 
By  way  of  compliment  to  Providence; 
Let  them  with  Armstrong,  taking  leave  of  sense. 
Bead  musty  lectures  on  bencvoUnce, 
Or  con  the  pages  of  his  gaping  Day, 
Where  all  his  former  fame  was  thrown  away. 
Where  all  but  barren  lat>our  was  forgot. 
And  the  vain  stiffness  of  a  lettered  Scot ; 
Let  them  with  Armstrong  pass  the  term  of  light, 
But  not  one  hour  of  darkness ;  when  tlie  night 
Suspends  this  mortal  coil,  when  Memory  wakes,  • 
When  for  our  past  misdoings  Conscience  takes 
A  deep  revenge,  when  by  Reflection  led. 
She  draws  his  curtains,  and  looks  Comfort  dead. 
Let  evVy  Muse  be  gone ;  in  vain  he  turns 
And  tries  to  pray  for  sleep ;  an  ^tna  bums, 
A  more  than  £tna  in  his  coward  breast. 
And  Guilt,  with  vengeance  arm*d,  forbids  him  rest: 
Though  soft  as  plumage  from  young  zephyr's  wing, 
His  couch  seems  hard,  and  no  relief  can  bring. 
Ingratitude  hath  planted  daggers  there, 
Ko  good  man  can  deserve,  no  brave  man  bear. 

Thus,  or  in  any  better  way  ihey  please, 
With  these  great  men,  or  with  great  men  like  these, 
Let  them  their  appetite  for  laughter  feed  ; 
J  on  my  joumey  all  alone  proceed. 

•  See  Tlie  School  for  Lovers,  by  Mr.  Whitcheadj 
taken  from  ronteuelle. 
7  See  'I'hc  Cure  of  Saul,  by  Dr.  Browne. 
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Hralth  to  great  Gloster — fmoi  a  man  imknoinH 
Who  holds  thy  health  as  dearly  as  his  owq, 
Accept  this  greeting — nor  let  modert  fear 
Call  up  one  maiden  blush — I  mean  not  here 
To  wound  with  flattery— 'tis  a  ▼illain*8  art. 
And  suits  not  with  the  frankness  of  my  heart. 
Truth  best  becomes  an  orthodox  dirine. 
And,  spite  of  Hell,  that  character  is  mine : 
To  speak  e  'en  bitter  tnitbs  I  cannot  fear ; 
But  truth,  my  brd,  is  panegyric  here. 

Health  to  great  Gloster— nor,  throvgh  Um  of 
ease. 
Which  all  priests  love,  let  this  addren  dispklft* 
I  ask  no  favour,  not  one  note  I  crave*. 
And  when  this  busy  brain  rests  in  the  graven 
(For  till  that  time  it  never  can  have  rest) 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  one  beouest ; 
Some  humbler  friend,  my  mortal  journey  don^ 
More  near  in  blood,  a  nephew  or  a  son. 
In  that  dread  hour  executor  111  leave : 
For  I,  alas  !  ha\*e  many  to  receive. 
To  give  but  little— To  great  Gloster  health; 
Nor  let  thy  true  and  proper  loiw  of  wealth 
Here  take  a  false  alarm — in  purse  though  poor. 
In  spirit  Tm  right  proud,  nor  can  endure 
The  mention  of  a  bribe — thy  pocket's  firce, 
I,  thongh  a  dedicator,  scorn  a  fee. 
I^t  thy  own  nfli>;pring  all  thy  fortunes  Aare; 
I  would  not  Allen  rob,  nor  Allen's  heir. 

Think  not,  a  thought  unworthy  thy  great  soul, 
^^'hich  pomps  of  this  world  never  could  control, 
Which  never  oflcr'd  up  at  Power*s  vain  shrine, 
Tliink  not  that  pomp  and  pow'r  can  work  on  mine. 
*Ti8  not  thy  name,  though  that  indeed  is  great, 
*Tis  not  the  tinsel  trumpery  of  state, 
Tis  not  thy  title,  doctor  though  thou  art, 
Tis  not  thy  mitre,  which  hath  won  my  heart. 
State  is  a  farce,  names  are  but  empty  things. 
Degrees  are  bought,  and,  by  mistaken  kings, 
Titles  are  oft  misplaced ;  mitres,  which  shina 
So  bright  in  other  eyes,  are  dull  in  mine. 
Unless  set  off  by  virtue  :  who  deceives 
Under  the  sacred  sanction  of  laum  sleeves^ 
Enhances  guilt,  commits  a  double  sin  ; 
So  fair  without,  and  yet  so  foul  within. 
Tis  not  thy  outward  form,  thy  easy  mien. 
Thy  sweet  complacency,  thy  brow  serene. 
Thy  open  front,  thy  love-commanding  eye. 
Where  fifty  Cupids,  as  in  ambush,  lie. 
Which  can  from  sixty  to  sixteen  impart 
1*he  force  of  love,  and  point  his  blunted  dart ; 
'Tis  not  thy  face,  though  that  by  Nature's  made 
An  index  to  thy  soul,  though  there  display'd 
We  see  thy  mind  at  large,  and  through  thy  skin 
Peeps  out  that  courtesy  which  dwells  within ; 
"Us  not  thy  birth,  for  that  is  low  as  mine, 
Around  our  beads  no  lineal  glones  shine — 
But  what  is  birth — when,  to  delight  mankind. 
Heralds  can  make  those  amis  they  cannot  find  ; 
When  thou  art  to  thyself,  thy  sire  unknown, 
A  whole  Welsh  gt-ncalogy  aUme  f 
No,  'tis  thy  inward  man,  thy  proper  worth. 
Thy  right  just  estimation  hereon  Earth, 
Thy  lite  uud  ductrine  uniformly  joiu'd. 
And  ilowinj^  from  that  wholcsoxoe  source  th^  i^inJj 
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im  contempt  of  persecution's  rod, 
rity  for  man,  thy  love  of  God, 
3  in  Christ,  so  well  approvM  'mon^  men, 
oirgive  Hfc  and  utterance  to  iny  pen: 
ue,  not  thy  rank,  demands  my  lays ; 
the  bishop,  but  the  saint  I  praise. 
f  that  theme,  I  soar  on  wings  more  strong, 
A  forth  into  praise  withheld  too  long, 
did  I  wish,  e'en  whilst  I  kept  those  sheep, 
or  my  curse,  I  was  ordain'd  to  keep; 
,  alas  !  to  keep  through  need,  not  choice, 
lecp  which  never  heard  their  shepherd's 
Mce, 

id  not  know,  yet  would  not  learn  their  way, 
Tay'd  themselves,  yet  griev'd  that  I  should 
ray, 

eep,  which  my  good  father  (on  his  bier 
duty  drop  the  pious  tear) 
1,  yet  stanr'd  himself;  e'en  at  that  time, 
was  pure,  and  innocent  of  rhyme, 
acred  dullness  ever  in  my  view, 
my  bidding  crept  from  pew  to  pew, 
d  I  wish,  though  little  could  1  hope, 
in  him  who  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  [guide, 
hand,"  said  I,  **  my  youthful  steps  shall 
I  me  safe  where  thousands  fall  beside; 
«r,  his  experience  shall  control, 
1  to  peace  the  tempest  of  my  soul ; 
nent  teach  me,  from  the  critic  school, 
to  err,  and  how  to  err  by  rule  ; 
me,  mingle  profit  with  delight, 
ope  «BS  wrong,  where  Shakspeare  was  not 

bey  are  justly  prais'd,  and  where  through 
him, 

!e  's  due  to  them,  how  much  to  him. 
ove  the  slavery  of  common  rules, 
ion  sense,  of  modem,  ancient  schools, 
efings  banish'd,  which  mislead  us  all, 
we  are,  and  which  we  Nature  call, 
is  great  example,  might  impart 
something,  and  baptize  it  art ; 
lie  feelings  of  my  youth  forgot, 
!iow  me  what  is  taste,  by  what  is  not; 
supported,  with  a  proper  pride, 
bold  all  mankind  as  fools  beside ; 
lid  a  world  perverse  and  peevish  grown, 
bis  maxims,  and  assert  their  own) 
»ch  me,  like  himself,  to  be  content, 
their  folly  be  their  punishment ; 
ke  himself  teach  his  adopted  son^ 
ill  the  world,  to  quote  a  Warburton." 
hat  I  was,  could  I  so  much  deceive 
with  lying  hopes ;  could  I  believe 
,  the  lenrant  of  bis  Maker  sworn, 
"ant  of  his  Saviour,  would  be  torn 
ehr  embrace,  and  leave  that  dear  employ, 
e  of  souls,  his  duty  and  his  joy, 
like  mine,  ^hd  waste  his  precious  time, 
h  so  much  depended,  for  a  rhyme  ? 
le  fonake  the  task  he  undertook, 
lis  flock,  and  break  his  past'ral  crook  ? 
le  (forbid  it  Heaven)  so  high  in  places 
in  knowledge,  quit  the  work  of  grace. 


And,  idly  wandering  o'er  the  Muses'  hill. 
Let  the  sulvation  of  mankind  stand  still  ? 

Far,  far  be  that  from  thee — yes,  far  from  thee 
Be  such  revolt  from  grace,  and  far  from  me 
The  will  to  think  it— guilt  is  in  the  thought — 
Not  SO)  not  so,,  hath  Warburton  been  taught. 
Not  soleam'd  Christ — Recall  that  day,  wcll-knomHy 
V^lien  (to  maintain  Go<l's  honour — and  his  own) 
He  call'd  blasphemers  forth — Methinks  I  now 
See  stem  rebuke  enthroned  on  his  brow. 
And  arm'd  with  tenfold  terronrs — from  this  tongue^ 
Where  fiery  zeal  and  Christian  friry  hung, 
Methinks  I  hear  the  deep-ion'd  thunders  roll. 
And  chill  with  horrour  ev'ry  sinner'a  soul — 
In  vain  they  strive  to  fly — flight  cannot  save. 
And  Potter  trembles  even  in  bis  grave — 
With  all  the  conscious  pride  of  innocence, 
Methinks  I  hear  him,  in  his  own  defence. 
Bear  witness  to  himself,  whilst  all  men  knew. 
By  gospel  rules,  his  witness  to  be  true. 

O  glorious  man,  thy  zeal  I  must  commend. 
Though  it  deprived  me  of  my  dearest  friend. 
The  real  motives  of  thy  anger  known, 
Wilkes  must  the  justice  of  that  anger  own. 
And  could  thy  bosom  have  be(^n  bar'd  to  view. 
Pitied  himself,  in  turn  had  pitied  you. 

Bred  to  the  law,  you  wisely  took  the  gown. 
Which  I,  like  Demos,  foolishly  laid  down. 
Hence  double  strength  our  holy  mother  drew : 
Me  she  got  rid  of,  and  made  prize  of  yon* 
I,  like  an  idle  Uruant,  fon<l  of  play. 
Doting  on  toys,  and  throwing  gems  away. 
Grasping  at  shadows,  let  the  substance  slip ;  ^ 
But  you,  my  lord,  renounc'd  attorneyship  * 
With  better  purpose,  and  more  noble  aim. 
And  wisely  play'd  a  more  substantial  game. 
Nor  did  Imw  mourn,  blcss'd  in  her  younger  son. 
For  Mansfield  does  what  Cluster  would  have  done. 

Doctor,  dean,  biihop,  Gloster,  and  my  lord. 
If  haply  these  high  titles  may  accord 
With  thy  meek  spirit,  if  the  barren  sound 
Of  pride  delights  thee,  to  the  topmost  round 
Of  Fortune's  ladder  got,  despise  not  one. 
For  want  of  smooth  hypocrisy  undone, 
\Mio,  far  below,  turns  up  his  wond'ring  eye. 
And,  without  envy,  sees  thee  plac'd  so  high ; 
Let  not  thy  brain  (as  brains  less  p^Jtent  might) 
IMzzy,  confoimded,  giddy  with  the  height. 
Turn  round,  and  lose  distinction,  lose  her  skill 
And  wonted  powers  of  knowing  good  frmn  ill. 
Of  sifting  truth  from  falsehood,  friends  from  foes; 
Let  Glos<ter  well  remtmbor,  how  he  rose. 
Nor  tum  his  back  on  men  who  made  him  great; 
Let  him  not,  gorg'd  with  puw'r,  and  drank  with  state. 
Forget  what  once  he  was,  though  now  so  high  ; 
How  low,  how  mean,  and  full  as  poor  as  L 


Cetera  desunt  ■• 


'  It  is  presumed  the  sud<lcn  death  of  the  author 
will  sufficiently  apologize  for  the  Dedicatiow  re* 
maiiiiog  unfiniihed.  Jobk  CuumcHiiLi 
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C^OR  the  piindpal  part  of  the  informatioD  contained  in  this  account  of  Mr.  Falconer, 
(  am  indebted  to  the  Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  James  Stanier  Clarke^ 
^.  R.  S.  to  his  veiy  splendid  and  accurate  edition  of  The  Shipwreck,  published  m  1S03. 
n  a  few  instances  I  have  subjoined,  in  the  notes,  some  differences  in  point  of  fact 
Huch  occur  in  a  Life  of  Falconer  published  by  ^Ir.  David  Irving,  of  Edinbur^  in 

William  Falconer  was  bom  about  the  year  1730',  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Hit  industrious  barber  at  Edinburgh,  all  of  whose  children,  with  the  exception  of  our 
UidM»',  were  either  deaf  or  dumb'.  William  received  such  common  education  as  might 
ivalify  him  for  some  inferior  employment,  and  appears  to  have  contracted  a  taste  for 
teadiiig,  and  a  desure  for  higher  attainments  than  his  situation  permitted.  In  the  cha- 
'mtXet  of  Arion,  unquestionably  intended  for  his  own,  he  hints  at  a  further  progress  in 
Andy  than  bb  biographers  have  been  able  to  trace : 

On  him  fair  ScieDce  dawn'd  in  happier  hour, 
Awak'niof^  into  bloom  young  Pancy'b  flow*r: 
Bot  soon  Adversity^  with  freezing  blast. 
The  blossom  withered,  and  the  dawn  overcast  i 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  screjc  decree 
Gondemn'd  rehietant  to  the  faithless  sea. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  with  reluctance  that  a  boy  who  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweets 
fef  literature  consented  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  at  Leith, 
rinch  we  are  told  he  did  when  very  young.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  ca|)acity  of  a 
^rvant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship.  Campbell 
I  aid  to  have  discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  when  the  latter 

>  Mr.  IrringtayB,  about  the  year  1735,  which  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  other  dates  in  Fal- 
(Mier*s  life. 

*  *<  He  had  a  brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.    The  sister  is  still  livinf 
I  this  city,  (Edinburgh,  1801) :  she  is  a  constant  residentiary  in  the  Royal  Infirmary."    Irvinj. 
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distinguished, liiinself  as  afioet,  used  to  repeat  with  some  pride,  tliat  he  bad  once  been 
his  scholar. 

Falconer,  probably  by  means  of  this  friend,  was  made  second  mate  of  a  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  Levant  trade,  which  was  shipwrecked  during  her  passage  from  Alexandria 
to  Venice^  and  only  three  of  the  crew  saved.  The  date  of  thb  event  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  what  he  saw  and  felt  on  the  melancholy  occasion  made  the  deepest 
unpression  on  his  memory,  and  certainly  suggested  the  plan  and  characters  of  his  ede* 
brated  poem.  Whether  before  this  time  he  had  made  any  poetical  attempts  we  are  not 
informed.  The  favours  of  a  genuine  muse  are  usually  early,  and  it  b  at  least  probable' 
that  the  classical  allusions,  so  frequent  in  The  Shipwreck,  were  iiimished  by  much  pre- 
vious reading. 

In  1751  he  appeared  among  the  poets  who  lamented  the  death  of  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  in  a  poem  published  at  Edinburgh,  which  probably  gratified  the  humble  a- 
pectations  of  a  friendly  circle,  without  procuring  him  much  encouragements  Heii 
said,  however,  to  have  followed  up  his  first  effort,  by  some  small  pieces  sent  to  tfait 
accustomed  repository  of  early  talent,  the  Gentieman*s  Magazine.  Mr.  Clarke  hai 
pointed  out  The  Chaplain's  Petition  to  the  lieutenants  in  the  Ward  Room,  tlie  D^ 
scription  of  a  Ninety  Gun  Ship,  and  some  lines  On  the  uncommon  Scarcity  of  Podiy. 
The  two  last,  ou  such  authority,  have  been  added  to  tlie  present  edition  of  his  worki 
The  Chaplain's  Petition,  professedly  in  imitation  of  Swift,  is  too  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  indelicate  pieces  attributed  to  that  autiio^,  for  insertion  in  a  modem  collection. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  likewise  presented  liis  readers  with  a  whimsical  little  poem,  descriptive 
of  the  abode  and  sentiments  of  a  midshipman,  which  was  one  of  Falconer's  early  pro- 
ductions :  and  ofiers  some  reasons  for  being  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
popular  song,  Cease  rude  Boreas. 

Our  author  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in  the  merchant  service  until  he  gained  the 
patronage  of  his  royal  highness  Edward  duke  of  York,  by  dedicating  to  him  Tbe  « 
Shipwreck,  in  tbe  spring  of  176«  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  his  liigliness's  taste 
that  he  joined  in  the  praise  bestowed  on  this  poem,  and  became  desirous  to  place  tbe 
author  in  a  situation  wiiere  he  could  befriend  him.  With  this  view,  the  duke  advised 
him  to  quit  the  merchant  service  for  tlie  royal  navy,  and  before  the  summer  had  elapsed,  ' 
Falconer  was  rated  a  midshipman  ou  board'  sir  Edward  Hawkes  ship,  the  Ro}id 
George*. 

At  the  peace  of  1 763,  this  sliip  was  paid  off,  but  previously  to  that  event.  Falconer 
published  an  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  York's  second  Departure  from  England  as  Kear- 
Adniiral.  His  highness  had  embarked  on  board  the  Centurion  with  commodore  Hap 
rison,  for  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Falconer  composed  this  ode  ''  during  an  occasiooal 
absence  from  his  messmates,  when  he  retved  into  a  small  space  formed  between  the  ^ 
cable  tiers  and  the  ship's  side."    It  is  a  rambling,  incoherent  composition,  in  whicli  we  ^ 

3  According  to  Mr.  Irving,  tbii  poem  was  pablished  before  Falconer  was  sbipwrecked,  <*  upon  hif  ^ 
revisiting  Edinburgh  in  1731."  1 

4  Mr.  Irving  informs  us,  that,  "  after  the  publication  of  The  Shipwreck  he  paid  a  final  visit  to  Scot-  jh 
land.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  the  manse  of  Gladsmuir,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  illustriovt  \ 
kinsman  Dr.  Robertson.  This  great  historian,  whose  father  was  cousin-german  of  Mr.  Falconer,  secmi  *. 
to  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge  his  relation  to  the  ingenious  self-taught  poet"  Dr.  Robertson  may  ^ 
havt:bccn  thus  related  to  Falconer,  but  be  bad  certainly  leftOladnauir  for  £dinbui;gh  long  before  tb«  I 
publication  of  The  Shipwrack.  V 


1^ 
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oo?er  little  of  the  author  of  The  Shipwreck;  Mr.  Clarke  adds,  that  a  severe  criticism 

ity  written  by  Falconer  himself,  appeared  in  the  Critical  Review.    I  kuow  not  how 

reconcile  this  to  the  separate  professions  of  author  and  critic,  but  of  the  severity  of 

criticism  the  reader  may  judge.  The  Reviewer  says,  '^  This  poem  is  more 
D  tolerable,  and  just  falls  short  of  excellency.  We  kuow  not  what  the  author 
;hl  have  produced,  had  he  consulted  the  conflict  of  Hercules  between  Virtue 
I  Vice,  as  described  by  the  ancients  :  he  would  then  have  represented  it  less 
stically  than  he  has  tlone :  but  the  contour  of  the  hero's  body,  and  tlie  attemptive 
tinations  of  his  head,  would  have  been  more  natural,  more  just,  and  more 
[uisitely  seusible»^  If  Falconer  wrote  this,  we  hope  he  understood  his  meaiuiig;  but 
n  informed,  on  authority  which  I  cannot  doubt,  that  Falconer  never  wrote  a  line  in 

Critical  Review. 

is  Falconer  wanted  much  of  that  complementary  time  of  service,  which  might 
ble  him  to  arrive  at  the  commission  of  Lieutenant,  hb  friends  advised  him  to 
faange  the  mihtary  for  the  civil  department  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  accordingly,  in 
coarse  of  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed  purser  of  the  Glory  frigate  of  32  guns, 
in  after  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Hicks,  the  daughter  of  the 
fgson  of  Sheemess  Yard.  With  this  lady,  who  had  considerable  taste,  he  appears  to 
'e  lived  happily  ^  although  his  circumstances  were  reduced  from  want  of  employment. 
Bt  thb  was  the  case  appears  from  a  whimsical  incident  related  by  his  biographer. 
I^lien  tlie  Glory  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  commissioner  Hani^'ay,  brotlier 
the  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway,  became  delighted  with  the  genius  of  its  purser.  The 
tain's  cabin  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  with  a'  stove,  and  with  every  addition  of 
nibrt  that  could  be  procured ;  in  order  that  Falconer  might  thus  be  enabled  to 
oy  his  fovourite  propensity,  without  eitlier  molestation  or  expense." 
Sere  he  employed  himself,  for  some  time,  in  various  literary  occupations.  Among 
ers  he  compiled  an  Universal  Marme  Dictionary,  a  work  of  great  utility,  and 
hly  aqiproved  by  professional  men  in  the  navy.  In  1764,  he  published  a  new 
lion  of  The  Shipwreck,  in  8vo.  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  a  preface  which  uidicates 
great  facility  in  that  species  of  composition.  In  tlie  following  year,  appeared  The 
magogue,  a  political  satire  on  lord  Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  and  intended  as 
antidote  to  the  writings  of  the  latter.     It  contains  a  sufficient  proportion  of 

vurulent  q;>irit  of  Churchill,  but  lord  Chatham  and  Wilkes  were  not  at  this  time 
nmble,  and  The  Demagogue  was  soon  forgotten. 
rhe  Marine  Dictionary  was  published  in  1769%  before  which  period  he  appears 


She  died  at  Bath,  withm  these  few  yean.    In  consideration  of  the  success  of  the  Marine  Dictionary; 

was  liberally  supplied  with  sums  of  money,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cadoll,  the 
prietor  of  that  work,  nor  did  his  liberality  cease  with  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  copy* 
It.    Tliis  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Irvine,  has  been  delicately  confirmed  to  me  by 

CadelPs  successors. 

In  this  work  he  introduces  a  compliment  to  the  British  navy,  which  subsequent  events  have  so 
rfy  justified,  that  no  apology  seems  requisite  for  its  insertion  here. — "  Rbtrsat,  the  order  or 
Ofitkxi  in  which  a  fleet  of  French  men  of  war  decline  engagement,  or  fly  from  a  pursuing  enemy. 

reader,  who  wishes  to  be  expert  in  this  manceuvrc,  will  find  it  copiously  described  by  several 
nioas  French  writers,  particularly  L'Hote,  Saverien,  Morogues,  Bourde,  and  Ozane ;  who  have 
31  accurate  instructions,  deduced  from  experience,  for  putting  it  in  practice  when  occasion  requires, 
t  is  DQ^  properly  a  term  of  the  British  Marine,  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  it  might  be 
idered  foreign  to  our  plan.     It  itas  been  observed  in  another  part  of  this  workj  that  the  French  have 
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to  bave  left  his  naval  retreat  at  Chatham  for  an  abode  in  the  metropolis  of  a  ksi 
comfortable  kind.  Here  depressed  by  poverty,  but  occasionally  soothed  by  friendship, 
and  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  on  various 
resources.  I  must  however  except  "  a  small  pittance  for  writing  in  the  Critical  Review 
under  Mr.  Mallet,"  concerning  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  misinformed.  Neitlier  MaDet 
nor  Falconer  ever  contributed  to  that  Review.  Falconer  was  long  a  welcome  guest  tt 
the  tiberal  table  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  was  alwa^ 
an  inmate  in  his  family,  but  never  discovered  talents  which  could  induce  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  require  lus  aid  as  a  critic.  In  17^8,  Falconer  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  to  be  admitted  a  partner  in  the  business  which  that  gen- 
tleman afterwards  established. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned  with  more  probability  for  his  refusing  this  liberal  offer, 
than  his  appointment,  immediately  after,  to  the  pursership  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  whidi 
was  ordered  to  carry  out  to  India,  Messrs.  Vansittart,  Scrofton,  and  Fordc,  as  super- 
visors of  the  afiairs  of  the  company.  He  was  also  promised  the  office  of  private 
secretary  to  tliose  gentlemen,  a  situation  from  which  his  friends  conceived  the  liopo 
that  he  might  eventually  obtain  lasting  ad^*ant&ges.  IHs  aliter  visum.  The  Auron 
sailed  from  England  on  the  30th  of  September,  I769y  and  after  touchmg  at  tlie  Cape, 
was  lost  during  the  remainder  of  the  passage  in  a  manner  which  left  no  trace  by  whidi 
the  cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  discovered.  The  most  probable  coiyecture  is,  tint 
she  foundered  in  the  Mosambique  channel. 

When  we  reflect  that  a  shipwreck  inspired  tlie  poem  which  has  immortalized  Fklconer  s 
name,  and  that  a  shipwreck  terminated  his  life,  we  are  strongly  remhided  that 

The  patlis  of  glory  lead  but  to  tbe  grave. 

"  In  person"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  Falconer  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  lieiglit, 
of  a  thin  light  make,  with  a  dark  weather-beaten  complexion,  and  rather  what  is  tenued 
hard-featured,  being  considerably  marked  with  the  small-pox;  his  hair  was  of  t 
brownish  hue.  In  |K)int  of  address,  his  mamier  was  blunt,  awkward,  and  forbidding; 
but  he  spoke  with  great  fluency;  and  his  simple  yet  impressive  diction  was  couched  in 
words  which  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  terseness  of  Swift.  Though  he  possessed 
a  warm  and  ftiendly  disposition,  he  was  fond  of  controversy,  and  inclined  to  satire. 
His  observation  was  keen  and  rapid :  lib  criticisms  on  any  inaccuracy  of  language,  or 
expression,  were  frequently  severe,  yet  this  severity  was  always  intended  eventually  to 
create  mnth,  and  not  by  any  means  to  show  his  own  superiority,  or  to  give  the  smallest 
offence.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  cheerful,  and  frequently  used  to  amuse  his  mess- 
mates by  composing  acrostics  on  tlieir  favourites,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  As 
a  professional  man  he  was  a  thorough  seaman,  and,  like  most  of  that  profession,  wai 
kind,  generous,  and  benevolent.  He  often  assured  governor  Hunter,  that  his  educatioa 
had  been  confined  merely  to  reading  English,  writing,  and  a  httle  arithmetic:  notwith- 
standing which  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
even  German." 

As  a  poet.  Falconer's  fame  must  rest  entirely  on  The  Shipwreck.     His  other  pieces 

generally  exhibited  greater  proofs  of  taste  and  judgment  in  the  sculpture,  with  which  their  ships  are 
dei-urated,  than  the  English ;  the  same  candour  and  impartiality  obliges  us  to  confess  their  superior 
dexterity  in  this  moTement" 
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eouid  never  have  survived  the  occasion  which  produced  them,  and  could  have  ranked 
him  only  auiong  tlie  versifiers  of  a  day,  while  The  Sliipwreck  bids  fdir  for  immortality. 
In  tlie  powers  of  description,  he  has  scarcely  a  superior,  and  lias  bid  defkmce  to  com- 
purisou  by  choosing  a  subject  with  wliich  accident  only  can  make  a  poet  acquainted,  a 
iub)ect  which  may  be  described,  for  he  has  described  it  in  all  its  awful  dignity,  but 
Rrhich  surpasses  the  common  reach  of  imagiiiatipn.  The  distant  ocean,  and  its  grand 
phenomena,  have  often  employed  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  but  they  have 
geDeraliy  produced  an  efiect  by  indefinite  outlines,  and  imaginary  incidents.  In  Falconer, 
Mre  have  the  painting  of  a  greUt  artist  taken  on  the  spot,  with  such  minute  fidelity  as  well 
as  picturesque  effect,  that  we  are  chained  to  the  scene  with  all  the  feelings  of  actual 
terrour. 

In  the  use  of  imagery.  Falconer  displays  original  powers.  His  Sun*set,  Midnight, 
Morning,  &c.  are  not  such  as  have  descended  from  poet  to  poet.  He  beheld  these  ob- 
jects under  circumstauces  in  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  be  placed.  His  images  cannot 
therefore  be  transferred  or  borrowed :  they  have  an  appropriation  which  must  not  be 
disturbed,  nor  can  we  trace  them  to  any  source  but  that  of  genuine  poetry.  Although 
we  may  suspect  that  he  had  studied  the  .£neid,  there  are  no  marks  of  servile  imitation, 
while  he  has  the  high  merit  of  enriching  Englbh  poetry  by  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  con^ 
ducting  the  imagination  into  an  undiscovered  country. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  pcem,  is  the  introduction  of  sea-terms,  and  although 
it  must  be  confessed  tliat  he  has  softened  these  by  an  exquisite  harmony  of  numbers, 
Some  of  his  descriptions  must  ever  remain  unintelligible  to  indolent  readers.  But  Fal- 
coner did  not  need  to  be  told  of  this  objection.  In  his  introduction,  he  deprecates  what 
he  had  full  reason  to  expect : 

Then  censure  not  severe  the  native  song:, 

Tbouj^h  jarring  sounds  the  measured  verse  prolong, 

llKMigh  terms  uncouth  offend  the  softer  ear. 

He  allows  that  his  Muse  was  a 

Voice  attempting  themes,  before  unknown 

To  music 

%od  he  was  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be 

in  ornamental  verse  to  dreiis 

The  harshest  sounds  that  terms  of  art  express. 

If,  however,  we  attend  to  his  design,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  mtroduction  of  sea- 
terms  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Shipwreck  b  didactic,  as  well  as  descriptive,  and 
ttULy  he  recommended  to  a  young  sailor,  not  only  to  excite  his  enthusiasm,  but  to  improve 
bis  knowledge  of  the  art  of  seamanship.  Mr.  Clarke,  whose  judgment  on  this  subject  may 
he  followed  with  safety,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  the  British  navy  does  honour 
both  to  his  head  and  heart,  says,  that  The  Shipwreck  "  is  of  inestimable  value  to  this 
^ontry,  since  it  contains  witliin  itself  the  rudiments  of  navigation  :  if  not  sufficient  to 
Rmn  a  complete  seaman,  it  may  certainly  be  considered  as  the  grammar  of  his  profes* 
donal  science.  I  have  lieard  many  experienced  officers  declare,  that  the  rules  and 
maxims  delivered  m  this  poem,  for  die  conduct  of  a  ship  in  the  most  perilous  emeigency, 
brm  the  best,  indeed  the  only  opmions  which  a  skilful  mariner  should  adopt." 

With  such  views  it  was  mipossible  to  exclude  a  language  wbicli  b  uncouth  only  where 
rOL.  XIV.  C  c 
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it  is  not  understood,  and  which,  as  bemg  the  kmguage  of  those  heroes  who  have  ele 
the  character  of  their  country  beyond  all  precedent  and  all  comparison,  merits  higher 
ration  than  the  technical  terms  of  common  medianics,  and,  upon  this  account.  The 
wreck  ought  not  to  involve  the  blame  which  attaches  to  the  Cyder  of  Philips,  or  the  I 
of  Dyer.  No  art  can  give  dignity  to  such  subjects,  nor  did  they  demand  the  i 
poetry  to  render  them  more  useful  or  more  pleasing.  Falconer's  subject  was  one  ( 
most  sublime  inflictions  of  Providence.  He  described  it  for  thdse  who  might  be  des 
to  behold  it,  and  he  knew  that  if  amoqg  sailors  he  found  no  acute  critics,  he  wouk 
intelligent  and  sympathizing  readers.  When  therefore  we  consider  his  whole  desigi 
objectk)n  may  admit  of  some  apology  even  from  those  who  will  yet  regret  that  a  p< 
such  genuine^  skill  should  have  narrowed  his  fame  by  writing  for  a  class.  - 

In  this  poem,  a  fastidious  eye  may  perhaps  discover  some  small  defects  in  poi 
correctness,/  and  occasionally  an  improper  or  degrading  epithet.  In  the  third  can 
may  be  thought  that  the  continuity  of  the  story  b  broken  by  the  introduction  o 
decline  and /a//  of  ancient  Greece,  however  just  and  poetically  beautiful  the  refle< 
are.  To  me  it  appears  that  these  digressions  are  not  wanted  to  relieve  the  reade 
cause  he  is  impatieut  to  know  the  fiite  of  those  whom  he  has  left  on  the  brink  of  de 
tion.  Yet  with  scholars,  the  dasskal  enthusiasm  displayed  will  be  sufficient  to  atoi 
the  length  of  the  interruption. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  Falconer  does  not  appear  to  have  been  oi 
those  poets  who  think  themselves  exempted  from  the  labour  of  revision  and  corre 
Although  he  could  profit  very  little  by  the  opinion  of  the  public  critics,  who  best 
only  praise,  he  appears  to  have  consulted  his  better  judgment  in  making  correction 
some  very  considerable  additions  to  the  second  impression  published  in  176*4.  Th< 
soniiication  of  Memory,  in  the  Introduction,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  description  < 
ship's  losing  sight  of  land,  and  the  Occasional  Elegy,  were  among  tliese  additions 
preparing  a  third  edition,  he  also  made  a  few  changes,  but  is  said  to  have  left  the 
in  the  hands  of  Mallet  who  took  some  improper  liberties.  Mr.  Clarke,  by  a  carefu 
lation  of  the  several  editions,  appears  to  have  restored  the  text  to  all  the  purity  anc 
rectoess  of  which  it  is  now  capable. 
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THE  SHIPWRECK, 

IN  THREE  CANTOS. 

TBS  TIXB  BSf  PLOYED  IM  THIS  POEM,  IS  ABOUT 

SIX  DATS. 


ADVERTISEHEKT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 
ruBLuaso  it  ju  millax,  in  octavo,  HSi ; 

^m    A  CSAIT  OP   THE  SHII^S  FATU  FftOM  CANDU,   TO 

CATX  COLOVKA. 

It  b  perhaps  necessary  to  aoqoaiut  the  puhlic,  that 
the  author  of  this  poem  designed  not  at  first  to  en- 
laiiKe  the  work  with  so  many  notes,  and,  to  avoid 
this,  proposed  to  refer  his  readers  to  any  one  of 
the  modem  dictionaries,  which  should  be  thought 
most  proper  for  explaining  the  technical  terms  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  t^  poem;  but  after  strjct 
examination  of  them  all,  indndhig  a  silly  inadequate 
performance  that  has  lately  appeared  by  a  sea- 
offioer',  he  could  by  no  means  recommend  their 
ezptanations,  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  the 
character  assumed  in  the  title-page,  of  which  he 
is  much  more  tenacious  than  of  hu  r^utation  as 
tpoet. 

AHhoufh  it  is  so  frequent  a  practice  to  take  the 
adrantage  of  public  approbation,  and  raise  the 
price  of  peribnnanccs  that  have  been  much  en- 
cooraged,  the  author  chooses  to  steer  in  a  quite 
diffinrent  channel :  it  being  a  considerable  time  since 
the  first  edition  sold  off,  (notwithstanding  ^e  high 
price,^  and  the  singularity  of  the  subject)  he  might 
very  justly  continue  the  price;  but  as  it  deterred 
a  nnmber  of  the  inferior  officeis  of  the  sea  from 
parchasing  it,  at  their  repeated  request  it  has  been 
printed  now  in  a  smaller  edition :  at  the  same  time, 

'  Can  a  sea-olHcer  be  so  ignorant  as  to  mistake 
the  oames  of  the  moft  cominoQ  things  in  a  ship? 


the  author  is  sorry  to  obserrc,  that  the  gmtlemea 
of  the  sea,  for  whose  entertahunent  it  was  chiefly 
calculated,  have  hardly  made  one-tenth  of  the 
purchasers. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TIIE  TniRD  EDITION. 

DATED   FAOM  SOMERSET  HOUSE,    OCTOfUn   1,   1769     THt 
YEAR  IN  WHICH  FALCONER  SAILED  FOR  INOU.' 

The  favourable  recq>tion  which  this  performance 
has  hitherto  met  with  from  the  public,  has  encou- 
raged the  author  to  give  it  a  strict  and  thoroagh 
revision;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  flatters  him- 
self,, it  will  be  found  to  have  received  veiy  consi* 
derable  improvements.  ^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  POEM. 

While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms, 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms, 
While  Albion  bids  th'  avenging  thunders  roll 
Along  her  vassal  Deep  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  War  with  ruthless  hand 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land. 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  Ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  giuan  of  Death* 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shora^ 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  froui  the  vocal  string ; 
A  sceue  from  dumb  Oblivion  to  restore. 
To  Fame  unknown,  and  new  to  ^ic  lore : 
Whero  hostile  elements  conflicting  rise, 
And  lawless  stirges  swell  against  the  skiesi 
Till  Hope  expires,  and  Peril  and  Dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watry  way. 

Immortal  train !  who  guide  the  maze  of  soor. 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong, 
Who  bid  the  trympet  uf  eternal  Fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name,. 
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Or  in  lamenting  elegies  express 
The  varied  pang  of  exquisite  distress ; 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  strayM 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  swectly-motimftil  lute  complain, 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain, 
Or  listen  to  th*  enchanting  voice  of  Love 
While  all  Elysium  warbled  through  the  grove  | 
Oh !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around. 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
By  the  long  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cave, 
I    Whose  vaults  remurmur  to  the  roaring  wave; 
With  living  colours  give  my  verse  to  glow. 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  woe ! 
The  fate,  in  lively  sorrow,  to  deplore 
Of  wanderers  shipwrecked  on  a  leeward  shore. 

Alas !  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine : 
Ah  !  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar? 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  fane 
Stranger  to  Phoebus,  and  the  tunefnl  train  ? 
Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove 
Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove. 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known, 
And  felt  t}>e  fierce  exU^mes  of  either  zone : 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow, 
^Qiote  by  the  freezing,  or  the  scorching  lilast, 
''  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast '," 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar, 
To  the  bleak  coasts  of  savage  Labrador ; 
Fkom  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains, 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains, 
To  where  the  Isthmus  *  lav'd  by  adverse  tides 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides : 
But  while  he  measured  o*er  the  painful  race 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way, 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway, 
Bade  new  distresses  every  instant  grow, 
Mai^king  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  woe: 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty>s  chast'ning  band 
With  livid  Pestilence  afflicts  the  land, 
'  Or  where  pale  Famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe  j 
Or  where,  all-dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join. 
Where  the  torn  vessel  wind  and  waves  assail 
Till  o'er  hercrew  distress  and  di>ath  prevail— 
Such  joy'lcss  toils  in  early  youth  endur'd 
Th'  expanding  dawn  of  mental  day  obscur'd. 
Bach  genial  passion  of  the  soul  opprest 
And  qnench'd  the  ardour  kindling  in  his  breast. 
Then  censure  not  severe  the  native  song 
Tliough  jarring  sounds  the  measur'd  verse  prolong. 
Though  terms  uncouth  offend  the  softer  ear, 
Yet  tnith  and  human  anguish  deigu  to  hear: 
Ko  laurel  wreaths  the  lays  attempt  to  claim, 
Kor  sculptur'd  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  nam&. 

And  lo  !  the  Power  that  wakes  th*  eventful  song 
:  lastes  hither  from  Lethean  banks  along, 
She  sweeps  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight 
Spreads  o'er  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light. 
In  her  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears 
Fraught  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years, 
With  every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man 
fiince  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began ; 

'  Sbakspeare,        *  Dsuien, 


Her  left  a  silver  wand  on  high  di^lay*^, 

^%lK)6e  magic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 

Pensive  her  look  ;  on  radiant  wings  that  glow 

Like  Juno*s  birds,  or  Iris'  flaming  bow, 

f^ie  sails;  and  swifter  than  the  course  of  light 

Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flight. 

The  fugitive  ideas  she  restores. 

And  calls  the  wand'ring  thought  from  Lethe's  shons ', 

To  things  long  past  a  s<tcond  date  she  gives. 

And  hoary  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives; 

Congenial  sister  of  immortal  Fame, 

She  shares  her  powY,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 

O  first-bom  daughter  of  primeval  Time ! 
By  whom  transmitted  down  in  ev^ry  clime 
The  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known. 
And  blazon'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone; 
Whose  magic  breath  dispels  the  mental  night 
And  o'er  th'  obscur'd  idea  pours  the  light; 
Say  on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell, 
Wlmt  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befel 
Assaird  by  tempests,  girt  with  hostile  shores? 
Arise!  approach!  unlock  thy  treasur'd  stores ! 
Full  on  ifiy  soul  the  dreadful  scene  display. 
And  give  its  latent  horroun  to  the  day. ' 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

CANTO  L 

The  scene  pf  voh'ich  lies  near  the  dty  qf 

TIME,  ABOUT  FOUR  DAYS  AND  AK  BALP 


THE  AnCl/MENT. 

I.  Retrospect  of  the  voyage... Arrival  atCandia... 
State  of  that  inland... Season  of  the  year  de- 
s<!ribed...ll.  Character  of  the  master,  and  bis 
officers,  Albert,  Rodmond,  and  Arion...Palemao, 
son  to  Uie  owner  of  the  ship... Attachment  of 
Palemon  to  Anna  the  daughter  of  Albert. .  .Nogn 
...III.  Palenion's  history... IV.  Sun  set,.. Mid- 
night,.. Arion^s  dream... Unmoor  by  moonlight..- 
Moming.  Sun's  azimuth  taken...Beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  sliip,  as  seen  by  the  natives  fioo 
the  shore. 


I.  A  SHIP  from  Egypt,  o*cr  the  deep  impell'd 
By  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held. 
Of  ^m'd  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew. 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drewt 
The  wayward  steps  of  Fortune  they  pursued. 
And  sought  iu  certain  ills  imagined  good  : 
Thougii  cautiou'd  oft  her  slippery  path  to  shun, 
Hope  still  with  promis'd  joys  allor'd  them  on; 
And  while  they  listened  to  her  winning  lore 
The  softer  scenes  of  Peace  could  please  no  mor»- 
Long  absent  they  from  friends  and  native  home 
The  cheerless  Ocean  were  inur*d  to  room  j 
Yet  Heaven,  in  p?ly  to  severe  distress. 
Had  crowned  each  painful  voyage  with  success^ 
Still,  to  compensate  toils  and  hazards  past. 
Restored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last. 

Thrice  had  the  Sun,  to  rule  the  varying  yeor^ 
Acrois  th'  e(^tt4tor  roU'd  his  flaming  sphe^^ 


• 


I 
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flt  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail, 
IbioD's  coast,  obsequious  to  tbe  gale ; 
*  tbe  spacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore 
ying  wafted  her  commescial  store  $ 
test  ports  of  Afric  she  had  viewed 
to  fair  Italy  her  course  pursued, 
L  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle, 
ited  the  margin  of  the  Nile: 
r,  that  Winter  deepens  round  the  pole, 
;ling  voyage  hastens  to  its  goal : 
lind  to  Fate*s  inevitable  law, 
:  e\'ent  to  blast  their  hope  foresaw, 
n  gay  Venice,  soon  expect  to  steer 
ain's  coa.^  and  dread  no  perils  near ; 
by  Hope,  their  throbbing  hearts  elate 
easures  vainly  antedate, 
vbose  vivid  intellectual  ray 
recedes,  and  danger  melts  away* 
British  coasts  appear  to  rise. 
Iky  cliffs  salute  their  longir\g  eyes ; 
his  breast,  where  floods  of  rapture  roll, 
log  strains  the  mistress  of  his  soul : 
o^eijoyM,  with  sympathetic  truth, 
ithful  maid  expects  th'  approaching  jrouth. 
It  souls  congenial  passions  glow, 
tual  feelings  mutual  bliss  b^ow : 
idowy  happiness  their  thoughts  employ, 
all,  and  visionary  joy  ! 
time  elapsM,  while  o*er  the  pathless  tide 
lip  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
]  caird  to  touch  at  Candia*s  shore, 
blest  with  favouring  winds,  they  soon  ex- 
►lore; 

en  enter,  borne  before  the  gale, 
1  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail, 
il  powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
e  fell  track  of  desolating  War : 
ts  and  C6mmerce  with  auspicious  reign 
^thed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain ; 
er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song, 
Pleasure  led  the  jocund  Hours  along, 
ixuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
1  the  vallies  with  eternal  green : 
tb,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered, 
bion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appeared. — 
>  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ? 
-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke, 
w  to  Ouoman^s  imperious  yoke. 
!r  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires, 
I  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires, 
(till  her  fields,  with  golden  harvests  crowned, 
he  barren  shores  of  Greece  around, 
tiury  afflicts  these  wretched  isles, 
^>ene*er  dawns,  and  Pleasure  never  smiles, 
al  wretch  contented  drags  his  chain, 
rs  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
es  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
h  year  mock  the  weary  labourer's  toil, 
aing  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore, 
rs  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore; 
jT  Helens  now  with  fatal  charms 
I*  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  arms ; 
"eoelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
n  contending  kings  were  proud  to  die; 
len  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
irrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay : 
arms,  so  long  renown'd  in  classic  strains, 
ly  shone  on  Albion^s  happier  plains  ! 
I  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Sun  I 

the  bright  VirgiO|  and  tbe  Scales^  had  mo,  J 


And  on  th*  ecliptic  wheePd  his  winding  way 
Tdl  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray. 
Four  days  becalm'd  the  vessel  here  remains. 
And  yet  no  hopes  of  aiding  wind  obtains. 
For  sickening  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  tbe  silent  deep : 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er. 
And  Phirbus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms- 
No  dread  of  storms  the  master's  soul  restrain, 
A  captive  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain : 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay 
Expects  the  winds  to  s^iil  from  Candia's  bay, 
Det«*rmin'd,  from  whatever  point  they  rise, 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  ray  of  intellectual  fire 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire  ; 
Ere  yet  the  deepening  incidents  prevail 
Till  rous*d  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom  chief  among  the  gallant  crew 
Th'  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew : 
Can  sons  of  Neptune,  generous,  brave,  and  bold. 
In  pain  and  hazard  toil  for  sordid  gold  ? 

They  can !  for  gold  too  oft  with  magic  art 
Can  rule  the  passions,  and  corrupt  the  heart : 
This  crowns  the  prosperous  villain  with  applause^ 
To  whom  in  vain  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause  ; 
This  strews  with  roses  Life's  perplexing  road. 
And  leads  the  way  to  Pleasure's  soft  abode ; 
This  spreads  with  slaughter'd  heaps  the  bloody  plain. 
And  pours  adventurous  thousands  o'er  the  main. 

n.  The  stately  ship  with  all  her  daring  band 
To  skilful  Albert  own'd  the  chief  command :     . 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refin'd ; 
Each  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew,  ' 
Aboaod,  confest  the  father  of  his  crew  ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just !  the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breath'd  a  gay  serene. 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  Earth  attracted,  and  by  seas  repelt'd ; 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  unknown 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone,    [glide. 
He  saw  the  Moon  through  Heaven's  blue  concave 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide, 
While  Earth  impetuous  round  her  aide  rolls. 
Exalts  her  wat'ry  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles ; 
Light  and  attraction,  fh>m  their  genial  source, 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminished  force  ; 
A^liile  on  the  margin  of  declining  day 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. 
Inur'd  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
O'er  the  wild  surge  when  dismal  shades  preside 
His  equal  skill  the  lonely  bark  could  g\]ide ; 
His  genius,  ever  for  th*  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

Rodmond  the  next  degree  to  Albert  bore, 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore. 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main ; 
That,  with  her  pitchy  entrails  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe,  to  fair  Augusta's  port : 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk  the  fatal  sands 
They  claim  the  danger,  proud  of  skilful  bands; 
For  while  with  darkling  course  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithlest  decpL 
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O'er  bar',  and  shelf,  the  watVy  path  they  sound 
With  dext*roiu  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground : 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks,  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor  where  terrours  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode ; 
But 'drooping,  and  relax'd.  in  climes  afar. 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplin*d  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was;  by  learning  unrefin'd. 
That  ofl  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners ;  trained  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  «hame  the  conscious  cheek  of  Truth ; 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control. 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul :     [shore, 
Where  the  grim  hell -bounds,  prowling  round  the 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore ; 
Deaf  to  the  voice  of  Woe,  her  decks  they  board. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o*er  her  sword* 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveaL 
Too  oft  Example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell, 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dwell : 
Thus  Rodmond,  trained  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew. 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud. 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud; 
In  Art  unschool'd,  each  veteran  rule  he  prized. 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Yet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind, 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guide. 
When  midnight  shades  involve^ the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next  in  order  of  command 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band : 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame ; 
Whose  vital  spring  had  just  began  to  bloom 
I^Tien  o'er  it  Sorrow  spread  her  sickening  gloom  ? 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danc'd  to  Nature's  boundless  charms; 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  hapx>ier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower: 
But  soon  Adversity  with  freezing  blast 
The  blossom  withered,  and  tlie  dawn  o'ercast. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Coudi'mn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  lone  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove, 
Where  Science,  and  the  tuneful  Sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown, 
And  ranjce  excursive  o'er  th'  untrav»'ll'd  zone. 
In  vain — for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land, 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed, 
And  c\f.ry  gate  of  hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train  ! 
To  call  Anon  this  ill-fated  swain ; 
For.  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  bead 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers,  o'er  the  deep 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep ; 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction,  panting  to  the  shore. 

■  A  bar  is  known,  in  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass 
of  earth  or  sand  collected  by  the  surge  of  the  sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  river  or  haven  j  so  as  to 
render  the  navigation  dti^cult,  and  often  dan- 
j^rous* 


This  last,  our  tragic  story  horn  the  Vftire 
'  Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  Bare ; 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  veiik 

These,  chief  among  the  ship's  txmducting  traip, 
Her  path  explored  along  the  deep  domain ; 
Train'd  to  command,  and  range  the  swelling  sail 
Whose  varying  force  conforms  to  every  gale- 
Char^T'd  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth,  Palemon  was  his  name : 
A  fother's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove, 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  bled. 
For  her  a  sacred  flame  bis  bosom  fed :    ' 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Follv  scorn 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eldest  bom  ! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  nnouro'd  the  cause  in  vam. 

Graceful  of  fbrm,  by  Nature  taught  to  please. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  witli  ease ; 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale, 
5>oft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gale : 
His  soul,  where  moral  tnith  spontaneous  grefr, 
No  guilty  wish,  no  crael  passion  knew : 
Though  tremblingly  alive  to  Nature's  laws. 
Yet  ever  firm  to  Honour's  sacred  cause ; 
O'eijoy'd  he  saw  her  lovely  eyes  relent. 
The  blushing  maiden  sroil'd  with  sweet  consent 
Oft  in  the  mazes  of  a  neighbouring  grove. 
Unheard,  they  breathed  alternate  vows  of  love : 
By  fond  society  their  pa^ion  grew. 
Like  the  young  blossom  fed  with  vernal  dew ; 
While  their  chaste  souls  possess'd  the  pleasing  pains 
That  Tmth  improves;  and  Virtue  ne'er  restrains. 
In  evil  hour  th'  officious  tongue  of  Fame 
Betray'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  stmggling  in  his  breast 
Palemon's  father  heard  the  tale  confest ; 
Long  had  he  list£n'd  with  Suspicion's  ear. 
And  learnt,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 
Too  well,  fair  youth  !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew, 
A  heart  to  Nature's  warm  impressions  true : 
Full  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil, 
With  avarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil ; 
That  soil,  impregnated  with  nobler  seed, 
Refus'd  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  weed. 
Elate  with  wealth  in  active  commerce  won. 
And  basking  in  the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun ; 
For  many  freighted  ships  from  shore  to  shore, 
Their  wealthy  charge  by  his  appointment  bore^ 
With  scorn  the  parent  ey'd  the  lowly  shade 
That  veil'd  the  beauties  of  this  charming  maid. 
He,  by  the  lust  of  riches  only  mov'd. 
Such  mean  connections  haughtily  reprov'd  ; 
Indignant  he  rebuk'd  th'  enamour'd  boy. 
The  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy ; 
He  sooth'd  and  menac'd,  anxious  to  reclaim 
This  hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim : 
Oft  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 
The  ravish'd  sense,  or  baajtfty  charms  the  sight. 
With  all  her  powers  enchant7ng<Music  failed. 
And  Pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevailed : 
Long  with  unequal  art,  in  vain  he  strove 
To  quench  th'  ethereal  flame  of  anient  love. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  di«i<iin, 
lu  look«  and  voice,  assum'd  an  harsher  strain. 
In  absence  now  his  only  hope  remained  ; 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordained  : 
Deep  anguish,  while  Paleqion  heard  his  doom. 
Drew  0^^  hi«  loydy  free  «  yaddening  ^oom  ^ 


at  his  heart,  fast  flow'd  th'  unbidden  tear, 
»ni  heaved  with  agony  severe ; 
irith  bitter  stwrow  he  repin'd, 
er  pity  touch'd  that  sordid  mind^- 
brave  Albert !  was  the  charge  consign'd. 
jely  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore, 
•ns  far  remote  Palcmon  bore, 
le  of  change,  th'  unhappy  youth 
d  fair  Anna  with  eternal  truth  ; 
la's  image  swims  before  his  siglit 
ig  vision  through  the  restless  night ; 
ime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 
t  still  panted  for  its  secret  home, 
foon  had  circled  twice  her  wayward  zone, 
since  young  Arion  first  was  known ; 
indering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
indria*s  port  the  vesiel  found  ;       [nowa'd, 
anxious  to  review  his  native  shore, 
le  roaring  wave  cmbarkM  once  more. 
»ale  Cynttiia's  melancholy  liglit 
n  Palemon  kept  tiie  watch  of  night, 
:  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprcst 
linful  secret  of  the  soul  confcst : 
Arion  soon  the  cause  divin'd, 
shunning  still  to  probe  a  wounded  mind ; 
he  chastity  of  silent  woe, 
glad  the  balm  of  comfort  to  bestow. 
I  Palcmon,  oft  recounted  o'er 
s  of  hapless  love  in  ancient  lore, 
to  memory  by  th'  adjacent  shore : 
le  thus  present,  and  its  story  known, 
T  sigh*d  for  sorrows  not  his  own. 
ough  a  recent  date  their  frieud»hip  bore, 
:  ripe  metal  ownM  the  quickening  ore ; 
le  tide  their  passions  secm'd  to  roll, 
red  age  and  sympathy  of  soul. 
o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside, 
rse  determine,  or  the  commerce  guide : 
the  rest,  an  undisting-uishM  crew, 
f  of  deepest  shade  Oblivion  drew, 
en  languor  still  the  skies  opprest, 
i  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest : 
his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day, 
flaming  with  meridian  ray, 
from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore 
amine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  more; 
r  to  social  pleasure  th(;y  resign, 
;k  remembrance  dTX)wn  in  generous  wine. 
,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
tl,  a  rueful  tale  of  wonders  read 
OS  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast ; 
•COS  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost: 
Arion,  from  the  sultiy  heat 
Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat— 
;he  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crown'd  *, 
part  torn  with  many  a  fatal  wound, 
*d  bulwark  tott'ring  o'er  the  strand, 
he  stroke  of  War*s  tremendous.hand : 
snes  of  woe  this  hapless  isle  o'erspread  ! 
ite  thrice  fifty  thousand  warriors  bled. 
;e  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rs  assail'd, 
larous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
und'ring  mines  the  lovely  plains  o'ertum'd, 
iroes  fell,  and  domes,  and  temples  bum'd. 
at  now  before  them  hnppicr  scenes  arise, 
rales  salute  their  ravish'd  eyes ; 

intelligent  reader  will  readily  discover, 
te  remarks  allude  to  the  ever-memorable 
Candia,  which  was  taken  from  (he  Ven^ 
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Olive;  and  cedar,  form'd  a  grateful  shade. 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  errour  stray'd 
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The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine. 

There,  rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vine: 

Aud  lo  !  the  stream  renowned  in  classic  song. 

Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vnle  along. 

On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove,  * 

The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove ; 

Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stol?. 

And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charmM  the  soul. 

Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 

For  consolation  on  his  fiiend  reclined, 

In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom,  pour'd  the  stream 

Of  Love's  soft  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme— 

"Too  true  thy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught. 

My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought ; 

In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade, 

By  ev'ry  action,  ev'ry  look  betray'd. 

The  pride  of  gcn'rous  woe  d'sdaiiis  appeal 

To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal : 

Yet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 

The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thine. 

Yes  !  all  his  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know, 

And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  his  woe." 

"  Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill,  and  science 
grac'd ; 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  plac'd, 
Yet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wave. 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen 
With  flow'ry  lawps,  and  waving  woods  between. 
An  humble  habitation  rose,  beside 
Where  Thames  meandriug  rolls  his  ample  tide: 
There  live  the  hope  and  pleasure  of  his  life, 
A  pious  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife. 
For  his  return,  with  fond  officious  care. 
Still  every  grateful  object  these  prepare ; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  smell  or  sight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight. 

"  This  blooming  maid  in  Virtue's  path  to  gnide 
Th'  admiring  parents  all  their  care  apply'd  ; 
Her  spotless  soul,  to  soft  affection  train'd, 
No  vice  untun'd,  no  sick'ning  folly  staiu'd : 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale: 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  charms, 
Thrill'd  ev'ry  heart  with  exquisite  alanhs  j 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  drest. 
The  smile  of  maiden  innocence  exprest; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  neW-bom  day, 
Breath'd  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May: 
Still  in  her  look  Complacence  srail'd  serene; 
She  mov'd  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene ! 

"  'Twas  at  that  season,  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues  array'd  in  vernal  bloom  ; 
Yon  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th'  Italian  shore, 
To  Tliaroes*  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  hore: 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard,  - 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stoi'd  ; 
Me,  with  affairs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion — soon  I  went ! 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event. 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  geutlc  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw ; 
There,  wounded  first  by  liovc's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms : 

tians  by  the  Turks  in  1069 ;  being  then  considered 
:is  impregnable,  and  estccmetl  the  moat  formidable 
fortress  in  thQ  luvversc. 
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My  erer-chanDoing  Annal  who  alone 

Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  Fate  atone ; 

Oh !  while  all-conscious  Mem'ry  holds  her  pow'r, 

Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour 

When  from  those  eyes,  with  lovely  lightning  fraught, 

My  fluttering  spirits  first  *th*  infection  caught  ? 

When,  as  I  gazM,  my  faltering  tongue  betray'd 

The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refusM  its  aid ; 

While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 

And  ev^ry  limb  unstrung  with  terrour  shook. 

With  an  her  pow'rs,  dissenting  Reason  strove 

To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flame  of  lo^'e : 

She  strove  in  vain ;  suhdu'd  by  charms  divine 

My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. 

Oft  from  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  strayed. 

In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid ; 

Full  oft,  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current 

leads. 
We  rov*d  at  evening  hour  through  flow'ry  meads; 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguish  I  rcveal'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeaVd : 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believ'd. 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heav'd ; 
For,  train'd  in  hiral  scenes  from  earliest  youth, 
Nature  was  her*s,  and  Innocence,  and  TrJith. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsePs  art, 
Whose  frothy  pertness  charms  the  vacant  heart — 
My  suit  prevaiPd !  for  Love  infonn*d  my  tongue. 
And  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. 
Thrice  happy  hours !  where  with  no  dark  allay 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day: 
For  here  the  sigh  that  soft  afft-ction  heaves. 
From  stings  of  sharper  woe  the  soul  relieves, 
Elysian  scenes !  too  happy  long  to  last, 
Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercast ; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidings,  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 
My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voice 
Awhile  he  laboured  to  degfrade  my  choice; 
Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  jilcasnre,  sought 
From  its  lov'd  object  to  divert  my  thought. 
With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind 
In  chains  of  adamant  the  lawless  wind ; 
For  Love  had  aiin'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sure, 
Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  Absence  knew  no  cure. 
With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  law 
Still  baffled  by  superior  Nature's  law. 
His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revolv'd. 
At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolv'd : 
The  rigorous  doom  was  fix'd ;  alas !  how  vain 
To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain. 
His  soul,  that  never  love's  sweet  influence  felt. 
By  social  sjrmpathy  could  never  melt; 
With  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gave 
To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

"  The  ship  was  laden  and  prepar'd  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale : 
Twas  our's,  in  that  sad  period,  first  to  prove 
The  poignant  torments  of  despairing  love ; 
Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows. 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  Hope  and  Fear, 
Joy  distant  still,  and  Sorrow  ever  near. 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  se%*erer  grew. 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide, 
Y^  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  love  tupplied.: 


The  night  was  silent,  and  adnuketlig  fWst, 
The  Moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mtotle  cast ; 
Impatient  Hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  loal  ador'd. 
Soon  her  quick  fbot^eps  struck  my  lisfning  ear, 
She  came  coufest !  the  loVely  maid  drew  near ! 
But,  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  m  eitlier  heart  ? 
O  ye  !  whose  melting  hearts  are  form'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ; 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wnMight ; 
Your  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tiunults  roll. 
While  love  witli  sweet  enchantment  melts  the  soul. 
<'  In  trahs)X)rt  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imprnt, 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast, 
While  Iter's  congenial  beat  with  fond  alarms ; 
Dissolving  softness !  Paradise  of  charms ! 
Flash'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blt-nding  spirits  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  rndt 
WiUi  joys,  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ; 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire, 
And  kindle  sweet  AITect'on's  purest  fire. 

*  Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,'  she  cries 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrupting  sighs, 

*  For  ever  dcstin'd  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering,  fon<l  ideas  entertain  ? 

My  heart  through  scenes  of  fair  illusion  stray'd, 
To  joys,  decreed  for  some  superior  maid. 
'TIS  mine  abandon'd  to  severe  distress 
Still  to  complain,  and  never  hope  redress- 
Go  then,  dear  youth !  thy  father's  rage  atone, 
And  let  this  toiiur'd  bosom  beat  alone. 
The  hov'ring  anger  yet  thou  may'st  appease; 
Oo  then,  dear  youth !  nor  tempt  the  faithless  seas. 
Find  out  some  happier  maid,  whn^  equal  charms 
With  Fortuue's  fairer  joys  may  bless  thy  anns: 
Where  smiling  o'er  thee  with  indulgent  ray. 
Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new-born  day: 
Too  well  thou  know'st  good  Albert's  niggard  fate 
III  fitted  to  sustain  thy  father's  hate. 
CfO,  then,  I  charge  thee  by  thy  generous  love, 
That  fatal  to  my  father  thus  may  prove  ; 
On  me  alone  let  dark  affliction  fall. 
Whose  hc^rt  for  thee  will  gladly  suffer  all. 
Then  haste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  late. 
Nor  rashly  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate.' 

*^  She  ceas'd :  while  anguish  in  her  angel-face 
O'er  all  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  g^cc: 
Not  Helen,  in  her  bridal  charms  array'd. 
Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid — 

*  O  soul  of  all  my  wishes  !'  I  reply 'd, 

*  Can  that  soft  fabric  stem  affliction's  tide  } 
Canst  thou,  bright  pattern  of  exalted  Truth, 
To  sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth. 
And  I,  ingratefiil !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Cousign'd  to  lasting  misery  for  me  ? 
Soi)ner  this  moment  may  th'  eternal  doom 
Palemon  in  the  silent  earth  entomb; 
Attest,  thou  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night  ( 
Whose  lustre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sij^t : 
By  all  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel. 
Which  sweet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ; 
By  all  the  horrours  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
Where  Fate,  and  Ruin,  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  Duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands, 
And  claims  obedience  to  her  item  oonuDands, 
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fortune  cruet  or  auspicious  prove, 

le,  or  frown,  shall  never  change  my  love; 

•t,  that  now  must  ev*ry  joy  resign, 

le  of  change,  is  only  thine. 

I,  cease  to  weep!  this  storm  will  yet  decay, 

sad  clouds  of  sorrow  melt  away ; 
iroagh  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go, 
als  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  woe. 
i*d  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain, 
in  splendid  wretchedness  complaiu : 

Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray 
ig  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
I,  sweet  maid !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  oVr 
il  Palemon  to  his  native  shore, 
ie%'er  Interest  shall  divide  us  more'— 

stniggling  soul  o'erwhelmM  with  tender 
Tref, 
nd  an  interval  of  short  relief: 

the  surface  of  the  frozen  stream 

the  wintry  Siin*s  departing  beam. 
ad  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
e  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu, 
y  neck  th'  aflSicting  maiden  hung, 
Lnd  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung: 
t  the  terrours  of  the  fearful  wave, 
alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave: 
\  persuasion  I  dispel  Pd  her  fear, 
n  her  cheek  beguil'd  the  falling  tear, 
ying  fondness  langnish'd  in  her  eyes 
r'd  her  soul  to  Heaven  in  suppliant  sighs: 
rwn  tdih  pily,  0  ye  povs'ri  above  ! 
r  the  sad  otmplaint  of  bleeding  Love  ; 
the  secret  taxes  of  Fate  explore, 
n  teU  if  he  returns  no  more  ; 

hour  of  future  joy  remain^ 
h*d  atonement  of  long-suffeT'd  pain, 
r  guardian  minister  attend, 
I  all  ill  the  much-lov*d  youth  defend.^ 
ef  o'erwhelm'd  we  parted  twice  in  rain 
^'d  by  strong  attraction,  met  again, 
^y  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart, 
Oder  passion  beat  in  either  heart, 
I  transfix*d  with  agonizins:  look, 
farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
>f  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left, 
and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft : 
sr  silent  couch  retir*d  to  weep, 
embark'd,  in  sadness,  on  the  deep.*' 
le  thus  clos'd,  from  sympathy  of  grief 
's  botom  fdt  a  sweet  relief: 
ml  friendship  thus  sincerely  true, 
t  w'lsh,  or  fear,  their  bosoms  knew ; 
il  hazards  oft  severely  tried, 
e,  nor  Danger,  could  their  love  divide, 
ider  maids !  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
kxi't  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls, 
'aiin  affections  exquisitely  feel 
et  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ; 
y  DO  wand'rer  of  the  stormy  main 
ough  your  breasts  the  soft  delicioui  bane ; 
er  £sbd  tenderness  approve 
I  effusions  of  their  ardent  love : 
Vd,  avoid  the  path  that  leads  to  woe, 
loins,  and  baneful  weeds,  alternate  grow : 
I  severer  stoic  nymphs  possess, 
Lnbborn  passions  feel  no  soft  distress. 
s  tbe  youths  returning  o'er  the  plain 
i*d  tbe  lonely  margin  of  the  main, 
h  attention  rons'd,  Arioii  ey*d 
dill  loTer«  fona'd  in  NatoiVf  pride : 


His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  displayed. 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array 'd ; 
In  ev'ry  look  the  THiphian  graces  shine. 
Soft  breathiug  o*er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine: 
With  lightcn*d  heart  he  smiPd  serenely  gay,      \ 
IJke  young  Adonis,  or  the  son  of  May. 
Not  Cythcrea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain. 

IV.  The  Sun*s  bright  orb,  declining  all  seren^ 
Now  glanc'd  obliquely  o'er  the  woodlan<i  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  Jay : 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain ; 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green ; 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave^ 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean  hush'd  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo !  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold. 
Clows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold! 
While,  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  inefiable  array. 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains; 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchantment  reigns  ! 
While  glowing  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o*er  luid  and  maiq. 
Emerging  clouds  the  azure  East  invade. 
And  wrap  the  lucid  spheres  in  gradual  shade : 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove. 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love. 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
111'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. 
Round  the  charg'd  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing. 
As  love,  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  humble  stram: 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep« 
Tbe  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skie<. 
When  castf^m  breezes,  yet  enervate,  rise : 
Tbe  waning  Moon  behind  a  wat'ry  shroud 
Pale  glimmerM  o'er  the  long  protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  halo  round  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  crossM,  portentous  shone: 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails. 
Oft  di^mM  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 

While  youn^  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  fight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night : 
Now  blooming  Anna  with  her  happy  swain 
Approached  the  sacred  Hymeneal  fane ; 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between. 
And  funeral  pomp,  and  weeping  loves  are  seen: 
Now  with  Palemon,  up  a  rocky  steep, 
i^liose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep, 
With  painfid  step  he  climb'd,  while  £sr  above 
Sweet  Anna  charmed  them  with  the  voice  of  love  ; 
Then  sudden  from  the  slipp'ry  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  Hell— 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thund'ring  sound 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound  ; 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung. 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain*s  whistle  rung: 
Alt  hands  unmoor  !  proclaims  a  boist'roua  cry. 
All  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavem'd  rocks  reply. 
Rous'd  from  repose,  aloft  the  tailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  tbe  windlass  armi: 


'  Tbe  windlasi  is  a  sort  of  large  roller^  used 
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The  ordfir  given,  up  sprinpring  with  a  bound, 
They  fix  the  bars,  and  heave  the  windlass  round. 
At  ev^ry  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound : 
Up-torn  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o^er  the  wave. 
Hi(ch  on  the  slipp'ry  masts  the  }'ards  ascend. 
And  far  abroad  the  canvass  wings  extend. 
Along  the  glassy  plain  the  vessel  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides ; 
The  lunar  rays  in  long  reflection  gleam. 
With  silver  deluging  the  fluid  stream. 
Levant  and  Thracian  gales  alternate  play, 
Then*  in  th*  Egyptian  quarter  die  away. 
A  calm  ensues  ;  adjacent  shores  they  dread, 
Tlie  boats,  with  rowers  manned,  are  sent  ahead ; 
With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  low  4  • 
The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend. 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Caudia  rend: 
Success  attends  their  skill !  the  danger's  o'er! 
The  j^ort  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom  with  gradual  pace  advancM  on  high. 
Whitening  with  orient  beam  the  twilight  sky : 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  frowning  stem,  and  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  mists,  tall  Ida's  height. 
Tremendous  rock  !  emerges  on  the  sight; 
North-east,  a  league,  the  isle  of  Standia  bears. 
And  westward,  Freschin's  woody  cape  appears. 

In  dibtant  angles  while  the  transient  gales 
Altematc  blow,  they  trim  the  flagging  sails ; 
The  drowsy  air  attentive  to  retain. 
As  from  unnumber*d  points  it  sweeps  the  m^n. 
Now  swelling  stud-sails '  on  each  side  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend ; 
While  all  to  court  the  veering  winds  are  plac'd. 
With  yards  alternate  square,  and  sharply  brac'd. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud, 
And  blot  the  Sun  3'et  strufi:grmg  in  the  cloud ; 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere  com! ens'd  with  haze, 
His  gLarijng  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaT'.c. 
The  pilots  m>w  their  azimuth  attend^, 
On  which  all  courses,  duly  form'd,  depend: 
The  compass  placM  to  cat<h  the  rising  ray. 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey; 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phoebus  down  the  vertic-circle  glidos ; 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim, 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 

s 

wind  in  the  cable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  is 
turned  abont  vertically  by  a  nnmber  of  long  bars, 
or  levers,  in  which  operation  it  is  prevented  from 
recoiling,  by  the  pauls. 

4  Towing  is  the  o^^eratioii  of  drawinir  a  ship  for- 
ward, by  means  of  ropes,  extendi  us:  from  her  fore- 
part to  one  or  more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  her. 

s  Studding-sails  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are 
only  used  in  fine  weather  and  fair  winds,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  larger  square-sails.  Stay-sails  are 
three-cornered  sails,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  the 
stays,  when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  either 
directly  or  obliquely. 

^  The  magnetical  azimuth,  a  term  which  astrono- 
mers have  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  is  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  north  or  south 
point  of  the  compass;  and  this  is  discovered,  by 
observing  with  an  azimuth  compass,  wlieu  the  Sun 
ja  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  abov^  the  horizon. 


Thus  height  and  polar  distanC'S  are  obtam'd, 
Then  latitude  and  declination  gain'd ; 
In  Chiliads  next  th'  analogy  is  sought. 
And  on  the  sinical  triangle  wrought : 
By  this  magnetic  variance  is  expIorM, 
Just  angles  known,  and  polar  truth  restor'd. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  thetr  land, 
AslH)ro  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow  before  the  breeze 
She  mov'd  triumphant  o*er  the  yielding  seas : 
Hit  bottom  through  translucent  waters  sliooe, 
'V^'hite  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  blaze  of  noon; 
The  bending  wales  7  their  contrast  next  di:^ay*4» 
All  fore  and  aft  in  polish'd  jet  array 'd. 
Britannia  riding  awful  on  tlie  prow, 
Gaz'd  on  the  vassal  waves  that  rollM  below : 
Wherever  she  mov'd  the  vassal  waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  grac'd  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  pow'r  to  mle  the  surge  like  Moses'  wanfl ; 
Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  her  squadrons  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left,  propitious,  bore  a  mjrstic  shield. 
Around  whose  margin  rolls  the  wat'ry  fldd ; 
There  her  bold  genius  in  his  floating  car 
0*er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war  : 
And  lo !  the  beasts,  that  oft  with  jeak>us  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met,  fh>m  age  to  age, 
Tam'd  into  union,  yok'd  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  raao: 
From  the  proud  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  vievt 
Th'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  rece*v'd. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heav'd-r- 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest, 
A  figurM  'scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
There  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young, 
Tlie  blooming  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung. 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 

Such  was  the  sculptur'd  pit)w;  from  van  to  rear 
Th'  artillery  frown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  the  broad  stem,  a  ]>cucil  warm  ami  b<jld, 
That  never  servile  rules  of  art  contn^ll'd. 
An  allegoric  tale  on  high  pourtray'd; 
There  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid : 
Fair  England's  genius,  in  the  youth  cxprest. 
Her  ancient  foe,  but  now  hiT  friend  con»Vst, 
The  warlike  nymph  with  fond  retjanl  suney'd ; 
No  more  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  disinay*d : 
His  look,  that  oik'c  shot  terrour  from  alar 
Like  young  Alcides,  or  tlie  god  of  war. 
Serene  as  Summer's  evening  skies  she  saw; 
Serene,  yet  firm,  though  mild,  impressing  awe: 
Her  nervous  ann,  inur'd  to  toils  severe, 
Brandish'd  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  spear : 
The  dreadful  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore. 
Sung  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore. 
That  oft  her  rivers  dy'd  with  hostile  gore. 
Blue  was  her  rocky  shield ;  her  piercing  ^e 
Flash'd  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky ; 

■ 

7  The  wales  are  the  strong  flanks  which  extend 
along  a  ship's  side,  at  different  heights,  throughout 
her  whole  length,  and  form  the  curves  by  which  s 
vessel  appears  light  and  graceful  on  the  water: 
they  are  usually  distinguished  into  the  main-wale, 
I  and  the  channel-wale. 


THE  SHIPWRECK.    CANTO  H. 


t  high-p1uni'<),  was  rough  with  many  a  scar, 
-  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star, 
rior  vouth  appcar'd  of  noble  frame, 
jy  o^pring  of  some  Rnnic  dame: 
>r  his  shoulders  hung  the  slacken*d  bow 
d  in  H)ng,  the  torrour  of  the  foe ! 
rd  that  oft  the  barbarous  North  dcfyM, 
irgc  of  tyrants !  glitter'd  by  his  side: 
refulgent  arms  in  battle  won, 
rge  emblazon'd  on  his  corselet  shone; 
his  sirle  was  seen  a  goMcn  lyre 
t  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire; 
trintrs  unlock  the  witches*  midnight  spell, 
rapt  Fancy  through  the  gulfs  of  Hell : 
ritb  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
5s  of  Heaven,  the  music  of  the  spheres! 
1  Newtonian  wing  through  air  she  flies, 
»ther  suns  to  other  systems  rise, 
front  the  scene  conspicuous ;  overhead 
proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread : 
1  the  sea-beat  shore  obstqnious  stood 
their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood : 
e  bold  native  of  her  cliff:*  above, 
by  the  martial  maid  the  bird  of  Jove; 
u  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey, 
es  of  fire,  an  English  mnstiff  lay : 
fair  Cbmmerce  stretchM  her  winged  sail, 
wnM  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gale, 
r  the  poop,  the  flatt'ring  winds  unifurl'd 
Rrial  flag  that  rules  the  watVy  world, 
ishing  armours  all  the  tops  invest, 
like  trophies  either  quarter  drest : 
ver'd  the  masts,  the  canvass  swelled  on  high, 
ing  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
i  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array, 
le  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day ; 
ce  a  swan,  she  clcavM  the  wat'ry  plain, 
le  and  wonder  of  th'  .^gean  main. 


CANTO  n. 


e  Ue$  mt  mo,  betxveen  Cape  fyetchin  in  Candioy 
e  island  of  Falconera,  which  is  nearly  twelve 
s  nortktpard  qf  Cape  Spado. 

m  ]tI!«B  m  THE  MORNING  UNTIL   ONE   o'CLOCK 
OP  THE  NEXT  DAY  AT  NOON. 


ARGUMENT. 


;tioDS  on  leaving  shore... n.  Favourable 
;....Watcr-spout....The  dying  dolphin.... 
e  freshens.. .Ship^s  rapid  progress  akmg  the 
...Top-sails  reefed.. ..Gale  of  wind.. ..Last 
ranee,  bearing,  and  distance  of  Cape  Spado 
)nan...Tnp-sails  double  reefed.. .Main-sail 
.The  ship  bears  away  before  the  wind; 
hauls  upon  the  wind. ..Another  main-sail 
and  set... Porpoises... III.  The  ship  driven 

her  course  from  Gandia... Heavy  gale... 
Ills  furled... Top-gallant-yards  k>wered... 

sea... Threatening  sun-set... Diflference  of 
a  respecting  the  mode  of  taking  in  the 
iai I... Courses  reefed... Four  scamcni  lost  off" 
;  main-yard  arm... Anxiety  of  the  master 
s  mates,  on  being  near  a  lee-shore... Mizen 
...IV.  A  tremendous  s^i  bursts  over  the 

its  .cpDsequences...Tfae  ship  laboun  in 
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great  distres8...0uns  thrown  overboard. ..Dismal 
appearance  of  the  weather...  Very  high  and  dan- 
gerous sea... Storm  of  lightning... Severe  ftitigue 
of  the  crew  at  the  pumps...Critical  situation  of 
the  ship  near  the  island  Falconera...Consultatton 
and  resolution  of  the  oflicers... Speech  and  advice 
of  Albert;  his  devout  address  to  Heaven...Order 
given  to  bear  away...The  fore  stay-nil  hoined 
and  split..Tlie  head  yards  braced  aback...The 
mizen-mast  cut  away. 


I.  Adibu  !  ye  pleasures  of  the  sylvan  scene. 

Where  Peace,  and  calm  Contentment,  dwell  serene: 

To  me,  in  vain,  on  EaKh's  prolific  soil 

With  summer  crown'd,  th'  Elysmn  valWps  smile; 

To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart. 

But  tantalize  with  hope  my  aching  heart. 

Ye  tempests !  o*er  my  head  congenial  roU» 

To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ; 

In  black  progression,  lo,  they  hover  near. 

Hail  social  Horrours  !  like  my  fate  severe : 

Old  Ocean  hail !  beneath  whose  azure  zone 

I'he  secret  deep  lies  unexplor'd,  unknown. 

Approach,  ye  brave  companions  of  tlie  sea  ! 

And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me. 

Ye  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 

Ye  brave  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause ! 

The  Muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart 

Unequal,  from  the  thorny  rules  of  art. 

In  practice  traiuM,  and  conscious  of  her  pow^. 

She  boldly  moves  to  meet  the  trying  hour: 

Her  voice,  attempting  themes  before  unknoiin 

To  music,  sings  distresses  all  her  own. 

II.  O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless 
PropclPd  by  flattering  gales,  the  vessel  glides : 
Rodmond  exulting  felt  th*  auspicious  wind. 
And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confin'd  *. 
The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o*er  his  fency  roll. 
With  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon's  soul ; 
Mope  lifts  his  heart,  before  whose  vivid  ray 
Distress  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew. 
And  Jove*s  high  hill  was  rising  to  the  view ; 
When  on  the  larboard  quarter  they  descry 
A  liquid  column  tow'ring  shoot  on  high ; 
TTie  foaming  base  the  angry  whirl  winds  sweep. 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deep ; 
Stilj  round,  and  round,  the  fluid  vortex  flies, 
I>iffiising  briny  vapours  o*er  the  skies. 
Thi.^  vast  phenomenon,  whose  lofty  head 
'In  Heav'n  immers'd,  embracing  clouds  o'erspread. 
In  spiral  motion  first,  as  seamen  deem. 
Swells,  when  the  raging  whirlwind  sweeps  the  stream. 
The  swift  volution,  and  th*  enormous  train. 
Let  sages  vers'd  in  Nature's  lore  explain — 
The  horrid  a]>parition  still  draws  nigh. 
And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  billows  fly. 
Th(r  guns  were  prim'd ;  the  vessel  northward  veers. 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears : 
The  nitre  fir'd ;  and,  while  the  dreadful  sound 
Convulsive  shook  the  slumb'ring  air  around. 
The  wat'ry  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky. 
Burst  down,  a  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
Th»  expanding  Ocean  trembled  as  it  fell. 
And  felt  with  swift  recoil  her  surges  swell ;    . 

»  Alluding  to  the  old  superetitions  curtom  nmoog 
seamen,  of  binding  a  rope,  with  several  knots  tie-- 
in it,  around  the  maii»-mast. 
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But  fNKMi,  this  transient  undulatkm  o'er, 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  more. 
While  southward  now  th*  increasing  breezes  veer. 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear  j 
Ahead  they  see  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  cjHpress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels, 
And  to  the  fresh'ning  gale  still  deeper  heels. 

But  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vessePs  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
Beaming  from  bnmish*d  scales  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seents  to  blaze: 
In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide. 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide ; 
Awhile  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
And  bum  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plaiD. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along, 
And  glides  unhappy  near  the  triple  prong : 
Rodmond,  unerring,  o*er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  ami  ev*ry  turn  attends ; 
Unerring  aim'd,  the  missile  weapon  flew. 
And,  plunging,  stmck  the  fated  victim  through ; 
Th'  upturning  points  his  pondrous  bulk  sustain. 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain : 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills, 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th*  astonished' sight ! 
What  glowing;  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest. 
Not  k>velier  colours  paint  the  vemal  dawn 
When  orient  dews  impeari  th'  enameird  lawn. 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow. 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 
Now  beam  a  flaminsr  crimson  on  the  eye. 
And  now  ai^iniie  the  purple's  deeper  dye : 
But  here  descriptiuu  clouds  each  shining  ray. 
What  terms  of  art  can  Nature's  pow'rs  display  ! 

The  lighter  sails,  for  summer  winds  and  s<ias, 
Are  now  dismissed,  the  straining  masts  to  ease  ; 
Swift  on  the  dock  the  stud-sails  all  dt^sccnd. 
Which  ready  seamen  from  the  yards  unbend ; 
The  boats  then  hoisted  in  are  fix'd  on  board. 
And  on  the  deck  with  fastening  gripes  secur'd. 
The  watchful  mier  of  the  helm,  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  adjacent  shore, 
But  by  the  oracle  of  tmth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  prow. 
The  powerful  sails,  with  steady  breezes  swell  d. 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impeU'd : 
Across  her  stem  the  parting  waters  run, 
As  clouds,  by  tempests  waited,  pass  the  Sun. 
Impatient  thus  she  darts  along  the  shore. 
Till  Ida's  mount,  and  Jove's,  arc  seen  no  more ; 
And,  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Maiacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypret^s  grove 
That  once  enclos'd  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Jove  j 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name  !  is  found 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground  : 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  despotic  sway 
Compell'd  the  trembling  nations  to  obey. 
Through  Greece  formunler,  rape,  and  incest  known. 
The  Muses  rais'd  to  high  Olympus'  throne ; 
For  oft,  alas  !  their  venal  strains  adom 
The  priQce,  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  sconi  i 


Still  Rome  and  Greece  record  hb  endleM  fame, 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see  !  in  confluence  home  before  the  blasf, 
Clouds  roU'd  on  clouds  the  du>ky  noon  o'ercast : 
The  black'ning  ocean  curls,  the  winds  arise. 
And  the  dark  scud  *  in  swift  succeastoo  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  masts  on  high, 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  camion  lie  4. 
The  master  <*alls  to  give  the  ship  relief. 
The  topsaiU  lower,  and  form  a  sinf^ie  reef^  ! 
Each  lofty  jrard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reeh; 
Rattle  the  croaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  top-sails  sink  amain. 
Are  mann'd  and  reefd,  then  hoisted  up  again* 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore. 
And  southwanl  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  the  Sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone ; 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade, 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  lowering  squall  obscures  the  southern  sky, 
Before  whose  sweeping  breath  the  waters  fly; 
Its  weight  the  top-sails  can  no  more  sustain— 
Reef  topsails,  reif!  the  master  calls  again. 
The  halyards '  and  top-bow-lines  soon  are  pm, 
To  clue-lines  and  reef-tackles  next  they  run: 
The  shiv'ring  sails  descend ;  the  yards  are  squtic  j 
Then  quick  aloft  the  rc^ady  crew  repair ; 
The  weather-earings,  and  the  lee,  they  past, 
The  reefii  enroU'd,  and  ev'ry  point  made  fast 
Their  task  above  thus  flnish'd,  they  descend. 
And  vigilant  th*  approaching  squall  attend : 
It  comes  resistless  !  and  with  foaming  sweep 
Upturns  the  whitening  surface  of  the  deep : 
In  such  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death. 
The  wayward  sisters  scour  the  blasted  heath. 

*  Scud  is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  lovcst 
clouds,  which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  aloo| 
the  atmosphere,  in  squally  or  tempestuous  weather. 

3  When  the  wind  croK^es  a  ship's  course,  either 
directly  or  obliquely;  that  side  of  the  ship  n|NB 
which  it  acts,  is  called  the  weather-side;  and  thk 
opposite  one,  which  l<  then  pressed  downwards,  if 
called  the  lee  side.  Hence  all  the  rigging  and  fur- 
niture of  the  ship  are,  at  this  time,  distinguished 
by  the  side  on  which  they  are  situated  ;  as  the  lee- 
onnnon,  the  lee-braces,  the  weather-braces,  &c. 

*  llie  topsails  are  large  square  sails  of  the  second 
degree  in  height  and  magnitude.  Reefs  arc  cer- 
tain divisions  or  spaces  by  which  the  principal  faHl 
are  reduced  when  the  wind  increases ;  and  agui 
enlarged  proportionably  when  its  force  abates. 

s  Halyards  are  those  ropes  by  which  sails  are 
hoisted  or  lowered ;  bow-lines,  are  ropes  fiisteneii 
to  the  outer  edge  of  square  sails  in  three  diffefcot 
places,  that  the  windward  edge  of  the  sail  may  ^ 
bound  tight  forward  on  a  side  wind,  in  order  ts 
keep  the  sail  from  shivering.  Clue-lines  arc  fastfO- 
ed  to  the  lower  comers  of  the  square  sails,  for  die 
more  easy  furling  of  them.  Reef^-tackles,  are  roftei 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  sail,  just  beneath  the 
lowest  reef;  and  being  brought  down  to  the  deck 
by  means  of  two  blocks,  are  used  to  facilitate  tba 
operation  of  reefing.  Barings  are  small  ropeN 
employed  to  feisten  the  upper  corners  of  the  pria- 
cipal  sails,  and  the  extremities  of  the  reefis,  to  tb9 
respective  yard-arms,  pacticularly  when  any  9t$ 
is  to  be  close  furled. 
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ds,  with  rain  pregnant,  now  impend, 
m,  and  cataracts,  tumultuous  blend* 
I  her  side,  the  reeling  vessel  lies : 
the  mizen  quick  «  /  the  master  cries, 

ciue-gameW .'  let  the  main-sheet  ^y*! 
in  thousand  shivering  shreds  on  high  ! 
n-sail,  all  in  streaming  ruins  tore, 
ttcring,  imitates  the  thunder's  roar: 

still  labours  in  th*  oppressive  strain, 
ding,  as  if  ne*er  to  rise^  again. 
the  helm  a-tceather  !  Rodmond  cries, 
the  word  the  helm  a-weather  flies ; 

its  guiding  po^er,  and  veers  apace, 

the  fore-sail  right  athwart  they  brace: 
lal  sheets  restrained,  the  bellying  sail 
a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gale, 
er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
a  th*  attentive  timoneer 9  applies: 
rsnit  along  th'  aerial  wa)' 
lent  eye  Uie  falcon  marks  his  prey, 
Aion  watches  of  the  doubtful  cha«e, 
y  wheeling  through  the  fluid  space ; 
ra*d  by  the  steersman's  glowing  hands, 
tit  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 
>w,  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past, 
e  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast : 
n  to  starboard  moves ;  each  shivering  sail 
ly  trimm'd  to  clasp  th*  augmenting  gale — 
en  drav.s ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more 
le  fore  stay-sail  '•*  balances  before, 
-sail  brac'd  obliquely  to  the  wind, 
ir  the  prow  th*  extended  tack  confin'd: 
the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend, 
1  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit-end. 
ails  next  they  haste :  the  bunt-lines  gone! 

rattling  blocks  the  clue-lines  swiftly  nm ; 
nding  sheets  on  either  side  are  mann'd, 
:hey  come !  the  flutt*ring  sails  expand; 
is  again  ascend  each  comrade  mast, 
hes  taught,  the  halyards  are  made  fast, 
r-lhfies   hauPd,  and    yards    to  starboard 

bracd", 
ggling  ropes  in  pendent  order  plac'd. 

mizen  is  a  large  sail  of  an  oblong  figure 
1  upon  the  mizen-mast. 
^-garnets  are  employed  for  the  same  pur« 
the  main-sail  and  fore-sail  as  the  clue-lines 
all  other  square  sails.  See  note  s,  p.  396. 
necessary  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  the 
which  are  universally  mistaken  by  the 
poets  and  their  readers  for  the  sails  thcm- 
.re  no  other  than  the  ropes  used  to  extend 
(,  or  lower  comers  of  the  sails  to  which  they 
zhed.  To  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail  there 
t  and  tack  on  each  side ;  the  latter  of  which 
k  rope  serving  to  confine  the  weather-clue 
il  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst  the  former 
it  the  lee  cine  or  lower  corner  on  the  oppo- 

Tacks  are  only  used  in  a  side-wind, 
helmsman,  from  timonier.     Fr. 
s  aaO,  which  is  with  more  propriety  called 
topmost-stay-sail,  is  a  triangular  sail  that 
Qthe  fire  topmast-stay,  over  the  bowsprit. 
i  to  command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and 
alance  the  sails  extended  towards  the  stem, 
the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 
ard  is  said  to  be  bmced,  when  it  is  turned 
;  mast  horizontilly,  either  to  the  right  or 
ropes  employtid  in  this  service  are  accord- 
kd  brmces. 


The  main-sail,  by  the  squall  so  lately  rent. 
In  streaming  pendants  flying,  is  unbent : 
With  brails  '*  refix*d,  another  soon  prepar'd. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head-rope  "^  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  their  robans  bend. 
That  task  perform'd,  they  first  the  braces  slack  '4  , 
Then  to  the  chess-tree  drag  th'  unwilling  tack. 
And,  while  the  lee  cine-garnet's  lower*d  away. 
Taught  aft  the  sheet  they  tally,  and  belay. 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric's  burning  shora^ 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore ; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide. 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide : 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  bum  in  sparkling  trails  along  the  main — 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race. 
When  threatening  clouds  tb'  ethereal  vault  deface, 
Their  route  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form, 
To  shun  tlie  fiiry  of  th'  approaching  storm. 

III.  Fair  Candia  now  no  more,  beneath  her  lec^ 
Protects  the  vessel  from  th'  insulting  sea  i 
Round  her  broad  arms,  impatient  of  control, 
Rous'd  from  the  secret  deep,  the  billows  Toll: 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore. 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late  with  promis'd  aid 
From  Candia's  bay  th'  unwilling  ship  betrayed^ 
No  longer  fawns  beneath  the  fair  disguise. 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies : 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow. 
And  dreads  the  ven^n&nce  of  so  fell  a  foe — 
As  the  proud  liorse,  with  costly  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray ; 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might. 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight: 
E'en  so,  caparisou'd  in  gaudy  pride. 
The  l)ounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide.        [grew. 

Fierce   and  more  fierce  the  gath'ring  tempest 
South  and  by  west,  the  threat'ning  dftmon  blew : 
Auster's  resistless  force  all  air  invades. 
And  every  rolling  wave  more  ample  spreads. 

"  The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or 
mast  whereto  it  is  attached,  arc,  in  a  general  sense^ 
called  brails. 

'^  A  roiKr  is  alwa3rs  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
sails,  to  strengthen,  and  prevent  them  from  rend- 
ing :  thoAe  parts  of  it  which  are  on  the  perpendicular 
or  sloping  edges,  are  called  leech  routes,  that,  at  the 
bottom,  the  foot  rope,  and  that  on  the  top,  or  upper 
edge,  the  head  rope.  Robands,  or  rc^  bands,  are 
small  pieces  of  ro(>e,  of  a  sufficient  length  to  past 
two  or  three  times  ahout  the  yards,  in  order  to  fix 
to  them  the  upper  edges  of  the  respective  great 
sails:  the  robands  for  this  purpose  are  passed 
through  the  eyelet  holes  under  the  head  rope. 

'4  The  braces  are  here  slackened,  because  the 
lee-brace  <:(jnfining  the  3rard,  the  tack  could  not 
come  down  until  the  braces  were  cast  off.  llie 
chess-trei%  called  by  the  French  taquet  d'amure, 
consists  of  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood,  fastened 
with  iron  bolts,  on  each  side  the  ship :  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chess-tree  is  a  large  hole  through  which 
the  tack  is  passed;  and  when  the  clue,  or  lower 
comer,  of  the  sail  comes  down  to  it,  the  tack  is  said 
to  be  aboard.  Taught,  the  roide  of  the  French,  and 
dicht  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  implies  the  state  of  beiqg 
extended,  or  stretched  out.  Tally,  is  a  word  99a^m 
plied  to  the  operation  of  hauling  the  sheets  aft^^^H 
toward  the  ship's  stem*    To  b«U.^  Vk  \a  ^l^s^ueaT^^I 
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The  ship  no  longer  can  her  top-sails  bear ; 
No  hopes  of  milder  weather  now  appear. 
Bowlim^  and  halyards  are  cast  otf  again, 
Clue-lines  haul'd  down,  and  shtets  let  i\v  amain : 
EmbrailM  each  top-sail,  and  by  braces  ^quar'd. 
The  seamen  climb  alofl  and  man  each  yard ; 
They  furled  the  sails,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yards,  by  rolling  tackles  ■>  then  coiifin*d. 
While  o'er  the  ship  the  gallant  boatswain  tiies ; 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries, 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears, 
Th*  expert  he  praises,  and  the  timid  cheers. 
Now  some,  to  strike  top-gallant-yards  '^  attend, 
Some,  travelers  '7  up  the  weather-back-stays  '* 

send. 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropes  '9  others  bend. 
The  i>arrels '",  lifts  '*,  and  clue-lines  suon  arc  gone, 
Topp'd  and  unrigged,  they  down  the  back-stays  run; 
The  yards  secure  along  the  booms ''  were  laid. 
And  all  the  flying  ropes  aloft  belay 'd. 
Their  sails  reduced  suml  all  the  rigging  clear. 
Awhile  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe ; 
Awhile  their  spirits  with  fatigue  opprest. 
In  vain  expect  th*  alternate  hour  of  rest — 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempests  blow. 
And  watYy  hills  in  dread  succession  flow : 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skies. 
New  troubles  grow  ;  fresh  difficulties  rise. 
No  season  this  from  duty  to  descend,  ' 

jill  hands  on  deck  must  now  the  storm  attend. 
His  race  performed,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  hit  parting  ray : 
His  languid  fires,  half  lost  in  ambient  haze, 
Kefracc  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze; 
Till  deep  immcrgM  the  sick'ning  orb  descends. 
And  cheerless  Night  o'er  Heav'n  her  reign  extends. 


*>  The  rolling  tackle,  is  an  assemblage  of  blocks 
or  puUies,  through  which  a  rope  b  passed,  until  it 
becomes  fuur-foJd,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  close 
down  to  leeward  when  the  sail  is  furled,  that  the 
yard  may  not  gall  the  mast,  from  the  rolling  of  the 
ship.  Gaskets  are  platted  ropes  to  wrap  round  the 
Bails  when  furled. 

^'  It  is  usual  to  send  down  the  top-gallant  yards 
on  the  appn)ach  of  a  storm.  They  arc  the  highest 
yards  that  are  rigged  in  a  ship. 

'7  Travellers  are  slender  iron  rings,  encircling  the 
back-stays,  and  used  to  facilitate  the  hiMsting  or 
lowering  of  the  top-gallant  yards,  by  confining  them 
to  the  back-stays,  in  their  ascent  or  descent, 
80  as  to  prevent  them  from  swinging  about  by  the 
agitation  of  the  vessel. 

'>  Back-stays  are  long  ropes,  extending  from  the 
right  and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  topmast-heads, 
which  they  are  intended  to  secure,  by  counteracting 
the  efibrt  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

'9  Top-ropes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top- gal- 
lant yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered 
again  in  stormy  weather. 

>o  The  parrel,  which  is  usually  a  moveable  band 
of  ropo,  is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its 
respective  mast. 

>i  lifts  are  ropes  extending  from  the  bead  of  any 
mast  to  the  extremities  of  its  particular  yard,  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  latter ;  to  retain  it  in  balance ; 
or  to  raise  one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other, 
which  is  accordingly  called  topping. 

M  Any  fnasts  or  yards  lying  on  the  deck  in 
Kserve,  to  supply  the  place  oif  others  which  maybe 
carried  away  t^  distreis  of  weather. 


FALCONER'S  POEMS. 

Sad  evening's  hour,  how  difTrent  Hrnm  the  past! 
No  flaming  pooip,  no  blushing  glories  cast. 
No  ray  ot  friendly  light  is  seen  aroimd ; 
The  Moon  and  stars  in  hopeltw  shade  are  drovo'i 

The  ship  no  longer  can  w  hole  courses  '^  bear. 
To  reef  them  now  becomes  the  master's  carej 
The  sailors  summoii'd  aft  all  ready  siaad. 
And  man  th'  enfnlding  brails  at  his  coDimand: 
Rut  here  the  doubtful  ofKcers  dispute. 
Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  ccmftite: 
For  Rodmond,  to  new  methods  still  a  foe. 
Would  first,  at  all  events,  the  sheet  let  go^ 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  cm  ibnn. 
This  Albert  and  Ariou  disapprove^ 
And  first  to  brail  the'tack  up  firmly  move: 
**  The  tcatchful  seanuxn,  vohose  sagacious  epe 
On  sure  a-perience  nuiy  xeith  imth  rely, 
H'ho/rom  the  reigning  cause  forelels  tk*  eject. 
This  barb^Tuus  practice  ever  will  r^eci  ; 
For,  fult*ring  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  Jf its  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale'. 
And  he,  uho  strives  the  tempest  to  diwrm, 
H^ill  never  Jirst  embroil  the  lee  yard-arm.^ 
So  Albert  spuke;  to  windward,  at  his  call. 
Some  seamen  the  clue-gamet  stand  to  haol— "^ 
The  tack 's  eas*d  off;  while  the  involving  clue 
Between  the  pendent  blocks  ascending  flew , 
The  sheet  apd  weather-brace  they  now  stand  by*!, 
The  lee  clue-garnet,  and  the  bunt-lines  ply: 
Then,  all  prepared,  let  go  the  sheet/  he  cries— 
Dmd  rattling,  jarring,  through  the  blocks  it  flia! 
ShivVing  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impelVd 
High  o'er  the  lee  yard-arm  the  canvass  svelFd ; 
By  spilling-lines  ^  embraced,  with  brails  ooo&iii 
It  lies  at  length  unshaken  by  the  v.iud. 
llie  fore-sail  tlien  secur'd  with  equal  care. 
Again  to  reef  the  main-sail  tliey  repair; 
While  some  above  the  yard  o'cr-haul  the  t)-e, 
Below,  tiie  down-haul  tai^kle  others  ply  'T, 
Jears^",  lifts  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends, 
And  down  the  mast  its  mighty  yard  descends: 


'3  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  tbe 
main-sail,  foie-sail,  and  mizen,  which  arethelaifett 
and  lowest  sails  on  their  several  masts :  the  term  ii 
however  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

^  llie  tack  is  always  fastened  to  windward :  ac> 
cordingly  as  toon  as  it  is  cast  loose,  and  the  cloe- 
gamet  hauled  up,  the  weather-clue  of  the  sail  im- 
mediately mounts  to  the  yard ;  and  this  operatieo 
must  be  carefully  performed  in  a  storm,  to  prevtac 
the  sail  from  sphtiing  or  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
shivering. 

26  It  is  necessary  to  pull  in  the  weather-brace 
whenever  the  sheet  is  cast  off,  to  preserve  the  sail 
firom  shaking  violently. 

'^  The  spilling-lines,  which  are  only  used  oo  par- 
ticular occasions  in  tempestiMius  weather,  are  tm- 
ployed  to  draw  together  and  confine  the  belly  of  the 
sail,  when  it  is  inflated  by  the  wind  over  the  jrard. 

27  The  violence  of  the  wind  forcdl  the  yard  » 
much  outward  from  the  mast  on  these  occasioBii 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the 
sail,  without  the  opplication  of  a  tackle  to  haul  it 
down  on  the  mast.  I  his  is  afterwards  coovefted 
into  rolling-tackle.     See  note  *>,  above. 

^  Jcars  are  the  same  to  the  main-sail,  fbre-cail, 
and  mizen,  as  the  halyards  (note  \  p.  396)  are  to  . 
all  the  inferior  sails.    The  tye  it  th€  upper  paiiof  ^ 
thejears.  3 
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I  lofirer'd  sufficient  they  securely  brace^ 
!x  the  rolling  tackle  in  its  place  ^ 
peef-lines  *9  and  their  earing^  now  prepar'd, 
iting  on  pliant  shrouds  they  man  the  yard:  ^ 
o  th'  extremes  appear  two  able  hands, 
o  inferior  skill  this  task  demands  — 
indward,  foremost,  young  Arion  strides, 
ee  yard-arm  the  gallant  boatswain  rides : 
earing  to  its  cringle  first  they  bend, 
'eef-band  then  along  the  yard  extend ; 
circling  earings  round  th*  extremes  entwinM, 
Liter  and  by  inner  turns  they  bind  ; 
"eef-lines  next  from  hand  to  hand  received, 
igh  eyelet-holes  and  roban-legs  were  reev'd  ; 
biding  reefs  in  plaits  inrolPd  they  lay, 
id  the  worming  lines,  and  ends  belay, 
dflt  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  post 
3  oo  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost, 
ips  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
then  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil ; 
-uiing  Heav*n  prolongM  thy  vital  date, 
-er  ills  to  suffer,  and  relate, 
r,  while  aloft  the  order  those  attend 
irl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend  ; 
**f  up-surging  with  stupendous  roll, 
stant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole : 
rnds,  secure  your  hold  !  Arion  cries — 
nes  all  dreadful !  down  the  vessel  lies  * 

buried  sideways ;  while,  beneath  it  tost, 
seamen  off  the  lee  yard-arm  are  lost : 
with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold, 
in  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  enfeld; 
in  to  grapple  flying  ropes  they  try, 
opes,  alas!  a  solid  gripe  deny: 
i  OD  the  midnight  surge  with  panting  breath 
cry  for  aid,  and  long  contend  with  death; 
o*er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweep, 
town  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep — 
t  m  p(^w*r  to  help,  their  comrades  see 
rretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee, 
fruitless  sorrow  their  lost  state  bemoan, 
ips,  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own ! 
dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand, 
an  determine  on  the  next  command : 
^  Btill  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  side 
oetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
^  fttill  the  waters  by  no  secret  wound 
5age  to  her  deep  recesses  found  ; 
onding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o^er, 
rm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  shore ! 

Reef-lines,  are  only  used  to  reef  the  main-sail 
ore-sail.  Shrouds,  so  called  from  the  Saxon 
»  consist  of  a  range  of  thick  ropes  stretching 
vards  from  the  roast  heads,  to  the  right  and 
des  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  support  the  masts, 
oable  them  to  carry  sail ;  they  are  also  used 
ipe  ladders,  by  which  seamen  ascend,  or 
od,  to  execute  whatever  is  wanting  to  be  done 
the  sails  and  rigging.  Reef-band,  consists  of 
e  of  canvass  sew^  across  the  sail,  to  strengthen 
he  place  where  the  eyelet  holes  of  the  reefs 
rmed.  TTie  outer- turns  of  the  earing  ser\'e 
jend  the  sail  along  its  yard;  the  inner-turns 
oployed  to  confine  its  head-rope  q\ob^  to  its 

i  sea  is  the  general  term  given  by  sailors  to  an 

tous  wmve;    and  hence,  when  such  a  wave 

over  the  deck,  the  vessel  is  said  to  have 
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"  Should  they,  though  rcePd,  again  tlieir  sails  ex- 
tend, 
Again  in  shiv'ring  streamers  they  may  rend ; 
Or,  should  they  stand,  beneath  th'  oppressive  strain 
Tlie  down-pressM  ship  may  never  rise  again; 
Too  late  to  weather  ^*  now  Morea*s  laud. 
And  driftinfr  fast  on  Athens*  rocky  strand"— 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  unallay'd  by  hope  appear: 
Long  pondVing  in  their  minds  each  fear'd  event. 
At  last  to  fiirl  the  courses  they  consent ; 
Tliat  done,  to  reef  the  roizcn  next  agree, 
And  try  ^'  beneath  it,  sidelong  in-ihe  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  yard  they  low'r  away. 
Then  jears  and  topping-lift^^  secure  belay; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  aroundy 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak  they  bound ; 
The  reef  enwrappM,  th'  inserted  knittles  ty'd. 
The  halyards  throt  and  peak  are  next  apply'd. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway*d. 
The  brails  relaxed,  the  extended  sheet  bclay'd  ; 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and,  lashM  a-Iee^, 
IncliuM  the  wayward  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

IV.  When  sacred  Orpheus  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  deplorM  his  consort  lost ; 
Though  round  him  perils  grew  in  fell  array. 
And  fates  and  furies  stood  to  bar  his  way ; 
Not  more  adventurous  was  th'  attempt,  to  move 
Th'  infernal  powers  with  strains  of  heavenly  love. 
Than  mine,  in  ornamental  verse  to  dress 
The  harshest  sounds  that  terms  of  art  express : 
Such  arduous  toil  sage  Dsedalus  endur'd 
In  mazes,  self-invented,  long  immur*d, 
Till  Genius  her  superior  aid  bestow'd. 
To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode-* 
Thus,  long  imprison*d  in  a  rugged  way 
Where  Pliccbus'  daughters  never  aim'd  to  stray. 
The  Muse,  that  tun'd  to  barb'rous  soouds  her  string. 
Now  spreads,  like  Dsdalus,  a  holder  wing ; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow, 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  woe. 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war. 
Where  Desolation  in  liis  gloomy  car 
Triumphant  rages  round  the  starless  void. 
And  Fate  on  ev'ry  billow  seems  to  ride ; 
Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear : 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant-honour  boost. 
They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  at  his  post  j 
Who  from  the  fiice  of  danger  ftrives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spmn : 
Though  now  fall  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side; 

3'  To  weather  a  shore,  is  to  pass  to  the  windward 
of  it,  which  at  this  tiihe  is  prevented  by  the  vblence 
of  the  storm. 

•J*  To  try,  is  to  lay  the  ship  with  her  side  nearfy  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea,  with  the  bead 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  windward ;  the  helm  being 
laid  a-lee  to  retain  her  in  that  position. 

i^  TTie  topping-lift,  which  tops  the  upper  end  of 
tlie  mizcn-yard.  This  line  and  the  six  following 
describe  the  operation  of  reefing  and  balancing  the 
mizen.  The  reef  of  this  sail  is  towards  the  lower 
end,  the  knittles  being  small  short  Imes  used  in  the 
room  of  points  for  this  purpose:  they  are  accord- 
ingly knotted  under  the  foot-rope,  or  lower  edge  of 
the  sail. 

^  Lashed  o-lee,  is  fastened  to  the  lee  ade. 
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Though  ev'ry  rtsing  wave  more  dreadful  grows, 
And  IQ  succession  dire  the  diH!k  o'erflous; 
No  future  ills  uukiiown  their  souls  api»all. 
They  know  no  dangoT,  or  they  scorn  it  ail : 
But  e'en  the  gen'rous  spirits  of  the  brave 
Suhdu'd  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave; 
They,  with  severe  fatigue  alone  opprest. 
Would  fain  induljie  au  inter\'al  of  reitt. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ. 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hui>es  destroy: 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  tlie  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
Across  the  geometric  plane  expands 
The  compasses  to  circun\jacent  lands; 
Ungrateful  task !  .for,  no  asylum  fimnd, 
Death  yawns  on  ev'ry  leeward  shore  around — 
While  Albert  thus,  with  horrid  doubts  dismay'd. 
The  geometric  disuuces  survry'd; 
On  deck  the  walchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud. 
Secure  your  lives  !  grasp  ev'ry  man  a  shr§nd — 
Rous'd  from  his  trance,  he  muunts  with  eyes  aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever  d  ruins  lie:      • 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  fb  maintain, 
Great  Hawke  desci-nds  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  tl^  brazen  voice  of  battle  ruani. 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shattered  navies  groan ; 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  frum  zone  to  zone- 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stnike. 
The  boats  beneath  the  thund'ring  deluge  broke; 
Tom  from  their  planks  the  cracking  ring-bolts  drew. 
And  gripes  and  iushings  all  a:under  dew ; 
Companion,  binacle,  in  floating  wreck. 
With  compasses  and  i^lasses  strew'd  the  dock; 
The  balaiic'd  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  flutt'ring  fragmL^nts  from  its  bolt-rope  fled; 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams. 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  their  pitchy  froams. 

They  sound  the  well  •",  an'J,  terrible  to  hear ! 
Five  feet  immers'd  along  ihe  line  appear; 
At  cither  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake  ^, 
And,  turn  by  turn,  th'  ungrateful  office  take : 
Bodmond,  Anon  and  Palemon  here 
At  this  ikd  task  all  diligent  appear — 
As  some  strong  citadel  begirt  with  foes 
Tries  long  the  tide  of  ruin  to  oppose. 
Destruction  near  her  spreads  his  black  array, 
And  Death  and  Sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way  ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  agaiast  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 
It  breaks !  it  bursts  before  the  cannonade ! 
And  following  hosts  the  shattered  domes  invade  : 
Her  inmates  long  repel  the  hostile  flood, 
And  shield  their  sacred  charge  in  streams  of  blood: 
So  the  brave  mariners  their  pumps  attend. 
And  help  incessant,  by  rotation,  lend ; 
But  all  in  vaiu  !  for  now  the  sounding  cord 
Vpdrawn,  an  undiminishM  depth  explor'd. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone. 
The  ribs  opprest  by  pond'rous  cannon  groan  ; 

3'  The  well  is  an  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold, 
serving  to  enclose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by 
dropping  a  measured  iron  rod  down  into  it  by 
a  long  line.  Hence  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  leaks  are  easily  discovrrcd. 

^  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump, 
by  which  it  is  wrought. 


Dct>p  rolling  from  the  wat'ry  rolameV  height. 
The  tortur'd  sides  sgom  bursting  with  their  weight- 
So  reels  Pelonis  with  convulsive  thrues. 
When  in  his  veins  the  bnming  earthquake  glovs; 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  th'  mfemal  flauiv 


And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning 

Accumulated  mischie&  thus  arise. 

And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defies: 

For  this,  one  remedy  is  only  known. 

From  the  torn  ship  her  metal  most  be  thrown; 

Eventful  task  !  which  last  distress  requires, 

And  dread  of  instant  death  alone  inspires : 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease 

Fiird  ever  and  anon  with  mshing  seas, 

Some  fistal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deepb 

No  season  thu  for  counsel  or  delay; 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away! 
Here  Perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  eflbrts  of  the  heart; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve, 
lliese  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give : 
While  o*er  the  quiv'ring  deck  from  van  to  rear 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career, 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  oflSce  in  the  fece  of  death  pursue; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather-side; 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orders  gave. 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  ev*ry  wave- 
Like  some  strong  watch  tow*r  nodding  o*er  the  dec(^ 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep, 
IJntam'd  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  mark*d  his  honest  fsce  with  many  a  Kar; 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist  37, 
The  cordage  of  the  lee%ard-guns  unbrac*d 
And  i)oint(:d  crows  beneath  the  metal  plac'd — 
Watching  the  roll,  their  fon  locks  they  withdrew, 
Aud  from  their  beds  the  rteUng  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  the  windward' battlements  unbound, 
Rodmond's  associates  wheel*d  th'  artillery  round. 
Pointed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  pond'rous  arms  across  the  steep  defile; 
Then,  hurl'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side,    . 
ThundVing  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 

l*he  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  res{Mte  finds 
In  this  rude  conflict  of  the  seas  and  wind| — 
Such  e.ise  Alcides  felt  when,  clogg'd  with  gore, 
'  Th*  eiivenom'd  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore. 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  stop  the  swift  career  of  cruel  fate ; 
Yet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procur'd. 
Sad  harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endur'd — 
Such,  and  so  short,  the  pause  of  woe  she  found  ! 
Cimmerian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around, 
Save  when  the  lightnings  in  terrific  blaze 
Deluge  the  cheerless  gloom  with  horrid  rays: 
Above,  all  Ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  woe. 
With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below ; 
Beneath,  the  storm-lash'd  surges  furious  rise, 
And  wave  uproll'd  on  wave  assails  the  skies ; 
With  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
The  ship,  half  swallow 'd  in  the  black  profound. 


37  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  an  hollcw 
space,  of  about  five  feet  in  depth,  contained  be- 
tween the  elevatio:ts  of  the  qnarter-dock  and  fore- 
castle, and  having  the  upper  deck  for  iti  basr,  cr 
platform. 
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cekvliMS  hazard  and  fatigue  opprest, 
and  anguish  ev'ry  heart  possest; 
le  with  sweepintc  inuudktiun  o'er 
•beat  ship  the  booming  waters  roar, 
d  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb,     , 
go.  their  ancient  station  to  resume  ^ 
St  ambushes,  their  force  to  prove, 
I  many  a  winding  channel  fir^t  they  rove ; 
I'ring  fury,  like  the  feverM  blood, 
I  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood : 
nrelentin^  thus  the  Ical^s  they  found, 
f  ring  pumps  with  clanking  strokes  resound ; 
each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subduM, 
^h  bull-hide  must  ever  be  reuew'd: 
iking  hearts  unu<«ual  horrours  cliill, 
n  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil ; 
»f  light  their  dying  hop.^  redeems, 
t  with  some  new  woe  each  mrtment  teems, 
the  chief  th*  instructive  chart  extends, 
the  figured  plane  attentive  bends ; 
iie  motion  of  each  orb  was  known 
eels  around  the  Sun's  refulgent  throne; 
,  alas!  his  science  nought  avails, 
sps  unequal,  and  experience  fails: 
rent  traverses,  since  twilight  made, 
e  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
the  graduated  arch  contained, 
e  of  lee-way  i^,  seven  points,  remained — 
e  diNcover'd  by  the  rules  of  art, 
terrours  shook  the  master's  heart 
a  th'  immediate  line  of  drift,  be  found 
;ed  isle,  with  rocks  and  breakers  bound, 
nera  39,  distant  only  now 
'oing  leagues  beneath  the  leeward  bow : 
those  destructive  shallows  tost, 
•less  bark  with  all  her  crew  was  lost ; 
Etill  appears,  that  danger  o'er, 
p  St.  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
I  the  pilots  of  tlieir  hopeless  state 
iful  consultation  long  debate — 
t  perplexing:  doubts  her  chiefs  appall 
me  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall, 
i^n  glares  around,  and  pale  Affright 
t  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night 
•n'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread, 
jed  pillars  rais'd  alofi  thc'r  head : 
tb€  qiioen  of  shade  around  them  threw 
;oD  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view  ! 
the  scene  with  whirlwind,  hail,  and  show'r; 
daocholy  rul'd  the  fearful  hour : 
tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide, 
ate  on  ev'ry  billow  seem'd  to  ride-^ 


( lee- way,  or  drift,  which  in  this  place  are 
ous  terms,  is  the  movement  by  wliich  a 
riven  sideways  at  the  iftercy  of  the  wind  and 
1  she  is  deprived  of  the  government  of  the 
helm. 

onera,  a  small  island  in  the  Archipelago,  to 
^  of  Milo:  there  is  an  open  space  of  sea  to 
1  and  sooth  of  it ;  but  in  every  other  direc- 
dands  at  no  great  distance.  Falconer,  in 
,  prefixed  to  tlie  second  edition,  markcud  a 
icks  throughout  the  E.  and  S.  £.  coast  of 
id.  The  small  and  steep  island  of  St 
sttuated  to  the  8.  W.  of  Cape  Colonna,  at 
3oe  of  the  gulf  of  Egina.  Gardalor  lies  off 
of  Attica*  between  Cape  Colonna  and 


Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdu'd. 
Great  i». distress  the  master-seaman  sUkxI  ? 
Skill'd  to  command;  deliberate  to  advise  ; 
Expei;t  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise — 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard. 
The  dictites  of  his  soul,  the  chief  referr'd  : 

"  Ye  faithful  mates !  who  all  my  troubles  share, 
Apnnw'd  companions  of  your  master's  care !' 
To  you,  alas !  *twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well : 
This  mom  with  fav'ring  gales  the  port  wc  left. 
Though  now  of  ev'ry  tlatt'ring  hope  bereft: 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
'ITi'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast ; 
These  se^s,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow. 
No  •  'igning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  th'  occasion,  all  your  skill  demands, 
A  leaky  ship,  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands ! 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds, 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds: 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Fbr  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore, 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more. 
One  only  shift,  though  desp'rate,  we  must  tr/. 
And  that,  before  the  boist*rous  storm  to  fly : 
Then  less  her  sides  will  feel  the  surges  ^ww'r. 
Which  thus  may  soon  the  ^und'riug  hull  devour. 
'Tis  true,  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight 
To  me  consigned,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Y«*t,  since  the  charge  of  ev'ry  life  is  mine. 
To  equal,  vote^  our  counsels  I  resign — 
Forbid  it,  Heaven!  that,  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  Power ! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away, 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  no  delay : 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  ev'ry  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale: 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideway  to  the  sea, 
Our  dropsy'd  ship  may  founder  by  the  lee ; 
Vain  all  endeavours  then  to  bear  away, 
Nor  helm,  nor  piilot,  would  she  more  obey." 

He  said:  the  list'ning  mates  with  fix'd  regard. 
And  silent  rev'rence,  h  s  opinion  heai'd ; 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o'er  their  counsels  hung  impending  Fate. 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scene  of  peril  try'd. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descry 'd; 
Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  th'  occasion  known. 
Perhaps  with  equal  nght  preferr'd  his  own : 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art. 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  was  bis  h^ulj 
Alike  to  him  each  climate,  and  each  blast, 
1'he  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last: 
Sagacious,  balancing  th'  oppos'd  events. 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents — 

"  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  o'erpow'rl 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shatter'd  by  the  rufBan  seas  and  wind: 
Yet  where  with  safety  can  we  dare  to  scud 
Before  this  tempest,  and  pursuing  fl(X)d  ? 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last: 
Though  Corinth's  gulf  extend  along  the  lee. 
To  whose  safe  ports  appears  a  passage  free. 
Yet  think!  this  furious  unremitting  gale 
Deprives  the  ship  of  ev'ry  ruling  sail ; 
And  if  before  it  she  directly  flies, 
New  ills  enclose  us,  and  new  dangers  ri$e: 
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Here  Falconera  fcpreads  her  lurking  mares, 
There  distant  Greece  her  ragged  shelves  prepares^ 
Our  hull,  if  once  it  strike  that  iron  coast. 
Asunder  bursts,  in  instant  ruin  lost ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  wilh  her  all  the  creUr, 
Beyond  relief,  are  doom*d  to  perish  too : 
Such  mischiefs  follow  if  we  bear  away, 
O  safer  that  sad  refiige— to  delay! 

•*  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope. 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtfiil  hope : 
Though  sorely  bulTeHed  by  evVy  sea, 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lcc ; 
The  crew,  though  harassM  much  with  toils  severe, 
Still  at  their  pomps,  perceive  no  hazards  near : 
Shall  we  incautious  then  the  danger  tell, 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hope  to  quell  f 
Prudence  forbids !  this  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  th(>  changing  Moon ; 
Its  rage,  though  terrible,  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th*  unruly  tide: 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease — the  sails  once  more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  around  from  man  to  mate 
At  cither  pump  a  hollow  murmur  ran : 
For  while  the  vessel  through  unnumbcr'd  chinks, 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks, 
Sounding  her  depth  they  eyM  the  wetted  scale. 
And  lo !  the  leaks  o*er  all  thHr  pow*r8  prevail : 
Yet  at  their  post,  by  terrours  unsubdu'd. 
They  with  redoubling  force  their  task  pnrsuM. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  soem*d  to  wait 
Arion's  voice,  to  close  the  dark  debate ; 
Not  o*er  his  vernal  life  the  ripening  Sun 
Had  yet  progressive  twice  ten  summers  run : 
Slow  to  debate,  yet  eager  to  excel. 
In  thy  sad  school,  stem  Neptune !  taught  too  well : 
With  lasting  pain  to  rend  his  youthful  heart. 
Dire  Fate  in  venom  dipt  her  keenest  dart ; 
TiU  his  firm  spirit,  temper'd  long  to  ill. 
Forgot  her  persecuting  scourge  to  feel : 
But  now  the  horrours  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  rous'd  to  action  his  rekindling  soul : 

"  Can  we,  delay'd  in  this  tremendous  tide, 
A  moment  pause  what  purpose  to  decide  ? 
Alas  !  from  circling  horrours  thus  combinM, 
One  method  of  relief  alone  we  find : 
Thus  water-logg'd,  thus  helpless  to  remain 
Amid  this  hollow,  how  ili-judg'd  !  how' vain ! 
Our  sea-brcacht  vessel  can  no  longer  boar 
The  floods,  that  o*er  her  burst  in  dread  career ; 
The  lab'ring  hull  already  seems  half  fill'd 
With  water  through  an  hundred  leaks  distill'd ; 
Thus  drench 'd  by  ev*ry  wave,  her  riven  deck 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck  ; 
At  ev'ry  pitch  th'  o'crwhelming  billows  bend 
Beneath  their  load  the  quiv*ring  bow&prit's  end ; 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely ; 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath. 
In  dire  dismay,  anticipating  death ; 
Still  ail  our  powers  th*  increasing  leaks  defy, 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh : 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom 
To  light  and  save  us  from  a  wat'ry  tomb. 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here. 
Fly  from  the  following  blast,  and  shoreward  steer. 

"  'Tis  urg*d  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  cv*ry  guiding  sail; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  wat*ry  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  wc  baste^ 


But,  haply.  Falconers  we  mkf  tiitoh. 
And  long  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  rDH : 
Less  harassed  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repellM  upoki  her  fear, 
And^Rice  as  soon  that  tempest  may  decay 
When  steering  shoreward, — wherefore  thus  deity  ^ 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  uf  the  sea, 
The  hull  dismayed  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthened  cables,  on  the  rag'ng  tide ; 
P<Thnps  kind  Hcav*n,  \nth  interposing  pow'r. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadftil  hour; 
But  here  ingulfd  and  founderin:;,  #hile  We  stay 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey." 

He  said:  Palemoi^  saw  with  grief  oC heart 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terrour  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  reso!v*d  : 
High  beat  his  bosom — with  such  icar  subduM, 
B<»neath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wand'rlng  sWain  mpWd 
The  midnight  wizards,  brcatliing  rites  abhorr*d; 
Trembling  approached  their  imrantations  fell. 
And  chill'd  with  horrour  heard  the  songs  of  Hell. 
Anon  saw,  wilh  secret  anguish  mov'd, 
The  deep  afllliction  of  the  friend  he  lov*d. 
And  all  awake  to  fViendship's  genial  beat 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tremours  beat : 
Alas  !  no  season  this  for  tender  love. 
Far  hence  the  mnstc  of  the  myrtle  grove- 
He  tried  with  soft  persuasion's  melting  lore 
Palcmon*s  faiWting  courage  to  restore ; 
His  wounded  spirit  heard  with  fritnidshix/s  balm. 
And  hade  each  conflict  of  the  mind  be  calm. 

Now  had  the  pilots  -♦•  all  th'  events?  rcvolvM, 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  resolv'd — 
^Ticn,  like  the  faithful  shepherd,  who  beholds 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds. 
To  the  brave  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  pcrjilejt, 
The  dreadful  purjxwc  Albert  thus  directs: 

"  Unhappy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
WTiosc  courage  now  is  known  perhaps  too  late ; 
Ye  !  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
In  conflict  all  the  rolling  deep  deform. 
Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  fh)nt  when  greatest  ills  are  near ; 
The  tmth,  though  painful,  I  must  now*  reveal, 
Tliat  long  in  vain  I  purposM  to  conceal : 
IngolTd,  all  help  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh  t 
Our  crazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas,  that  thimder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
And,  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live. 
One  only  refuge  from  despair  we  find — 
At  once  to  Wear  and  scrd  before  the  wind : 
Perhaps  e'en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer. 
For  rocky  shores  beneath  our  Ice  appear ; 
But  that 's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here: 
Yet  there,  by  Heav'n's  assistance,  wc  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or,  shelter*d  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride 
Till  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside : 
But  if,  determin'd  by  the  will  of  Heav'n, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
These  councils  followed,  from  a  wat*ry  grave 
Our  crew  perhaps  amid  the  surf  may  save— 

4<>The  master  and  the  Tfiates.    Falcomn*  oftn 
uses  this  word  in  an  improper  or  imusoai  sense. 
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first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured 
t  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard  ; 
le  quarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar 
3tween  the  vessel  and  the  shore : 
Jt  cordage  too  must  be  convey 'd 
md  to  the  weather-rails  belay'd: 
'bo  haply  reach  alive  the  laiid, 
led  lines  may  fastdu  on  the  strand, 
loud  thund'ring  on  the  leeward  shore, 
ahwf,  we  hear  the  breakers  roar: 
le  terrible  event  preparM, 
and  aft  to  starboard  every  yard ; 
IT  masts  swiin  lighter  on  thb  wave, 
the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  sa\'e ; 
ward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
^rd  hW  as  from  the  vessel  cast— 
her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
:  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground » 
you  hear  aloft  the  dreadful  shock 
s  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock. 
It  of  our  sailors  must  descend 
Tous  busiuess  of  the  deck  to  tend  ; 
t  the  hatches  off,  and  ev'ry  stay 
5ist*ning  landyard  cut  away, 
atings,  booms,  and  rafts  to  leeward  cast; 
redoubled  strokes  attack  each  mast, 
ant  lumber  may  sustain  you  o'er 
shelves  and  ledges  to  the  shore: 
ur  firmest  succour,  to  the  last 
?urely  on  each  faithful  mast ! 
eat  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
at  to  the  tyranny  of  fear; 
It  slavish  yoke  your  souls  subdue, 
dpe !  to  life  itself  adieu ! 
r  aoaoDg  you  some  have  oft  beheld 
mnd  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  impell'd> 
id's  cruel  coast  impatient  stand, 
wanderers  wreck'd  upon  their  strand: 
le  their  savage  office  they  pursue, 
to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  crew, 
i*d  from  ev'ry  horrour  of  the  main, 
lelr  mercy,  but  implor'd  in  vain : 
not  this,  a  crime  to  Greece  unknown, 
(bounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown; 
igh  by  barb'rous  Tyranny  opprest, 
affliction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
ts,  by  cruel  Fate  inur'd  to  grief, 
friendless  stranger  yield  relief." 
oseious  horrour  struck,  the  naval  band 
or  a  while  their  native  land; 
d  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws 
K>rgot  her  guardian  sailor's  cause.  "^ 
lie  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard, 
with  filial  duty,  all  rcver'd : 
i  remains — but  now  a  trusty  band 
at  the  pumps  industrious  stand ; 
!  with  US  the  rest  atteml  to  wear, 
1  seamen  to  the  helm  repair — 
EUrtuU  Jhwer  !  whose  auful  sxvap 
revere,  and  roaring  s^as  obey  ! 
rem*  asattatue  xve  rely  ; 
/implicate,  ifdoom'd  to  die  ! 
t  storm  is  sent  with  healing  Ifreath 
ibl*rmg  shares  to  scourge  disease  and  death: 
I  Mow  unerring  lores  to  trust, 
great  Lord!  *  whatever  is,  isjusV." 
;  and,  with  consenting  rcv'renoe  fraught, 
I  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought: 
ctnal  eye,  serenely  bright ! 
(  otgecti  with  prophetic  light- 


Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  Oj^kprefsB, 
That  groans  beneath  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  fiills  a  prey. 
Till  all  her  vigour,  pride,  and  fame  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm, 
^es  desolaUon  gathering  o'er  his  realm ; 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes. 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  imions  rise  ; 
With  deep  .attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles  and  frustrates  ev'ry  blow. 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tott'ring  state  to  save, 
Or  in  its  ruins  find  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Inguird  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills ; 
On  either  side  they  rise,  tremendous  scene! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between  <* : 

41  That  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  thf 
manoeuvres  of  navigation,  may  conceive  a  clearer 
idea  of  a  ship's  state  when  (rying,  and  of  the 
change  of  her  situation  to  that  of  scudding,  I  have 
quoted  a  part  of  the  explanation  of  those  articles 
as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Marine. 

Trying  is  the  situation  in  which  a  ship  lies  nearly 
in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest* 
particularly  when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  course. 

In  trjring  as  well  as  in  scudding,  the  sails  arc 
always  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
storm,  and  in  either  state,  if  the  storm  is  excessive, 
she  may  have  all  her  sails  furled;  or  be,  accordiujp 
to  the  sea-phrase,  under  bare  poles. 

The  intent  of  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time  is  to 
keep  the  ship  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her 
from  rolling  violently,  by  pressing  her  side  down 
in  the  water ;  and  also  to  turn  her  head  towards  the 
source  of  the  wind,  so  that  the  shock  of  the  seas 
may  fall  more  obliquely  on  her  flank,  than  when 
she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  iu  this 
situation,  the  helm  is  fastened  close  to  the  leeside, 
to  prevjent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  falling 
|o  leeward.  But  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in 
equilibrio  by  the  operation  of  her  sails,  which  at 
other  times  counterbalance  each  other  at  the  head 
and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a  slow  but  continual 
vibration,  which  turns  her  head  alternately  to 
windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle  of  thirty 
or  forty  degrees  in  the  inten'al.  That  part  where 
she  stops  in  approaching  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
is  called  her  coming  to ;  and  the  contrary  exce^ 
of  the  angle  to  leeward,  is  called  her  falling  off. 

Veerii\g,  or  wearing,  (see  line  35  of  right  hand 
col.  p.  401,  and  line  56  of  right  hand  col.  p.  40^) 
as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may  bo  defined,  the 
movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her  state  from 
trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or,  of  nmning  before 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea* 

It  is  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  "  that 
every  body  will  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of 
moving  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  it  be  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  forces  impressed :  and 
that  the  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
moving  force  impressed,  and  made  ac<;ording  to 
the  right  line  in  which  that  force  acts." 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  com* 
pelled  to  turn  into  any  direction  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,  acting  upon  any  part  of  her  length  Id 
lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus 
in  the  act  of  veering,  which  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  tbii  iaTariable  principle,  the  (ib'^ec^.^ 
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The  balancM  ship  how  Ibrwan^,  now  behind. 
Still  felt  th'  ini]^ression  of  the  waves  and  wind, 
And  to  the  right  and  left  by  turns  incUnM ; 
But  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew. 
And  on  the  prow  its  double  eflTorts  threw. 
The  order  now  wm  giv*n  to  bear  away  / 
The  order  giv*n,  tiie  timoneers  obey : 
Both  stay-<iail  sheets  to  mid-ships  were  convey'd, 
And  round  the  foremast  on  each  side  belayed ; 
Thus  ready,  to  the  halyards  they  apply,  • 

They  hoist!  away  the  flitting  ruins  fly :  > 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  still  prepares. 
Conceals  his  grief,  and  doubles  all  his  cares — 
•*  Avoay  there  !  lower  the  mizen-yard  on  deck,** 
He  calls,  "  and  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback  /" 
His  great  example  ev*ry  bosom  fires, 
New  life  rekindles  and  new  hope  inspires, 
^bile  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies, 
One  desperate  remedy  at  last  he  tries—        [*/".'/# 
"  Ifaste  !    with  yotir  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 
And  hew  at  once  the  mizen-mast  away  /" 
He  said :  to  cut  the  girding  stay  they  run, 
Soon  on  each  side  the  severM  shrouds  are  gone : 
Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands, 
Th*  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 
Brandish'd  on  high,  it  fell  with  dreadful  sound, 
The  tall  mast  groaning  felt  the  deadly  wound ; 
Deep  gash'd  benetith,  the  tottVing  structure  rings, 
And  crashing,  thund'ring,  o*er  the  quarter  swings : 
Thus,  when  some  limb,  convub'd  with  pangs  of  death, 
Imbibes 'the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath, 
^Th*  experienced  artist  from  the  blood  betrays 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delays : 
Bat,  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  bis  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warms  the  heart, 
To  stop  the  course  of  death's  inflamin;^  tides 
Th'  infecttd  member  from  the  trunk  divides. 


the  seaman  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  ship*s  hind  part,  and  to  receive  its  utmost  ex- 
ertion on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  latter  may  bfi 
pushed  to  leeward.  This  effect  is  either  produc(Hi 
by  the  operation  of  the  sails,  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  wind  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  the  for- 
iner  case  the  sails  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are 
either  furled  or  arranged  nearly  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  which  then  glides  ineffectually 
along  their  surfaces ;  at  the  same  time  the  fore- 
most sails  are  spread  abroad,  » j  as  to  receive  the 
greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  The  fore  part  ac- 
cordingly yields  to  this  impulse,  and  is  put  in 
tnotion;  and  this  motion,  necessarily  conspiring 
with  that  of  the  wind,  pushes  the  ship  about  as 
much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
But  when  the  tempest  is  so  violent  as  to  preclude 
the  use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operates 
almost  equally  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  ship, 
because  the  masts  and  yards  situated  near  the 
head  and  stern  serve  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
in  receiving  its  impression.  The  effect  of  the  helm 
is  also  considerably  diminished,  because  the  bead-^ 
way,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all  its  opera- 
tions, is  at  thJs  time  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  equilibrium 
which  subsists  between  the  masts  and  the  yards 
before  and  behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  for- 
ward to  prepare  for  veering.  If  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  yanis  on  the 
matitSf  nod  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  veer, 


FALfcONfcR^S  POtMS. 


CANTO  III. 


The  scene  U  extended  from  that  part  of  the 
laf^o  which  lies  ten  miles  to  the  northward 
coneraf  to  Cape  C'ulona  in  Attica. 

THE  TIME  ABOIT  HKVEN    HOURS  J    FItOM  ONE,  i 
En;UT  IN  TUE  MORNING. 


ARGUMENT. 

I.  Pe.flections  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  j 
Diffidenct?  of  the  autlior...!!.  Wi-eck  of  the 
inai*t  cleared  away...Sh"p  veers  before  the 
lal>our8  bard... Different  stations  of  the 
...Appearance  of  the  island  of  Falcone 
KxeuTsion  to  the  adjacent  nations  of  Gr 
nowned  in  antiquity...  At  hens... S<x;rates, 
Aristides.... Solon.. ..Corinth.... its  archite 
Sparta...  Leonidas...  Invasion  by  Xerxes...!. 
...Llpamin«'ndas...Present  state  of  the  Sp 
Arcadia... Fonner  happiness  and  fertility., 
sent  distress  the  effect  of  slavery... Ithacs 
ses  and  Penelope... Argos  and  Mycjent 
memnon...Macronisi...IiemnoR.. .Vulcan... 
Apollo  and  Diana.. .Troy...Scstos...Lean< 
Hero...l>elphos...Temple  of  ApoHa..Pan 
The  Muses... IV.  Subject  resumed... Ad< 
the  spirits  of  the  storm...  A  tempt^  aceoc 
with  rain,  bail,  and  meteors... Dark ne« 
night,  lightning  and  thunder...Day-bn 
George's  cliifiiopen  upon  them.. .The  ship 
danger  passes  the  island  of  St.  George... 
of  Athens  appears... Helmsman  struck  b 
lightning...Ship  laid  broadside  to  the 
Bowsprit,  foremast,  and  main-topmast 
away... Albert,  Rodmond,   Arion,  and  1 


in  order  to  save  the  ship  from  destructi 
line  20  of  left*hand  col.  of  this  page)  the 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  mai 
if  she  still,  remains  incapable  of  answer 
hdm  by  turning  her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  in  navigal 
which  a  ship  is  carried  preci|Mtately  before 
pest.     See  line  56  of  right  hand  col,  p.  40*2 

As  a  ship  flies  witli  amazing  rapidity  i 
the  water,  whenever  this  expedient  is  put  i 
ti<!e,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a  contrary  wi 
less  when  her  condition  renders  her  incaj 
sustaining  the  mutual  effort  of  the  wind  an« 
any  longer  on  her  side,  without  being  exj 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended 
fore-mast,  or,  if  the  storm    is  excessive, 
any  sail,  which  in  the  sea-phrase  is  called  s( 
under  bare  poles. 

The  principal  hazards  incident  to  scudd 
ijenerally,  a  sea  striking  the  ship's  stem  ;  ' 
ticulty  of  steering,  which  perpetually  expc 
to  the  danger  of  broaching-to ;  and  the  ' 
sufficient  sea-room.  A  sea  which  strikes  th 
violently  may  shatter  it  to  pieces,  by  i»hi 
ship  must  inevitably  founder.  By  broac 
suddenly,,  she  is  threatened  with  losing 
masts  and  sails,  or  being  immediately  ovcri 
and  for  want  of  sea-room,  she  is  exposci 
dangers  of  being  wrecked  on  a  iee-«hocv- 
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!  to  taT8  ibeoiMhres  on  the  wreck  of  the 
ia5t..The  ship  parts  asunder...  Death  of  Al- 
and RodmofKl...Arion  reaches  the  shore... 
Palemon  expiring  on  the  beach.. .his  dying 
9SS  to  Arion,  who  is  led  away  by  the  humane 
es. 


N  in  a  barbarous  age,  with  blood  defiPd, 

naan  savage  roamed  the  gloomy  wild ; 

ullen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 

ipine  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd  ; 

Mn  the  shores  of  light  the  Muses  came 

rk  and  solitary  race  to  tame, 

r  of  lawless  passions  to  control, 

i  in  tender  sympathy  the  soul ; 

irt's  remote  recesses  to  explore, 

ich  its  springs  when  prose  avail'd  no  more : 

idling  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray, 

>w'*d  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay  ; 

from  the  chaos  of  primeval  night, 

i  fair  Truth  aod  Reason  sprung  to  light. 

preat  Maeonidcs,  in  mpid  song, 

ind*ring  tide  of  battle  n>ll8  along, 

ivishM  bosom  feels  the  high  alarms, 

the  burning  pulses  beat  to  arms ; 
War*8  terrific  glory  to  displny, 
i  the  theme  of  ev'ry  epic  lay  • 
en  his  strings  with  mournful  magic  tell 
ire  distress  Laertes*  son  befel, 
ainss,  meandVing  through  the  maze  of  woe, 
red  sympathy  the  heart  o'erflow ;    [springs, 
"ough  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  he 
!arth  upborne  on  Pegasean  wings, 
listant  poets,  trembling  as  they  view 
iward  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue ; 
gic  voice,  that  rouses  and  delights, 

and  guides  to  climb  Olympian  heights: 
lias  !  through  scenes  bewildered  stray, 
n  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray ; 
all  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
ig  I  wander  with  prophetic  dread, 
in  vain  the  bold  Masouian  lyre 

the  numbers  fraught  with  living  fire, 

hMieed  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
lie  sad  wanderer  lost  upon  the  shore ; 
e  he  lightly  sketchM  the  bold  design. 
Is  more  joyle^-s,  more  severe  are  mine  j 
'er  that  scene  his  genius  swiftly  ran, 
ieot  only  to  a  nobler  plan : 
perplex'd  in  lubyripths  of  art, 
lize  and  blazon  ev'ry  part; 
t  with  plaintive  numbers  to  display, 
ain  th'  evcuts  in  regular  array ; 
I  hard  the  tai>k  to  sing  in  varied  strains, 
till  nnchaiig'd  the  same  sad  theme  remains: 
1  it  draw  compassion's  melting  tear 
dred  miseries,  oft  beheld  too  near ! 
Ired  wretches,  oft  in  ruin  cast 
on's  strand  beneath  the  wintry  blast; 
the  pangs,  the  complicated  woe, 
ivcst  sons,  her  guardian  sailors  know ; 
^'ry  breast  should  sigh  at  our  distress— 
Te  th#  summit  of  my  hop'd  success ! 
(,  my  theme  through  mazes  T  pursue, 
nor  Masonides,  nor  Maro  knew, 
while  the  mast,  in  ruins  dragg'd  behindj 
d  th'  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind ; 
jnded  serpent,  agonizM  with  pain, 
iMi  his  fluuiglad  volvme  on  the  plain: 


But  now,  the  wreck  di88ever*d  finom  the  rear. 

The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer : 

While  round  before  th'  enlarging  wind  it  fill  Is, 

*'  Square  foxe  and  aft  the  yards  *,"  the  master  callSi 

"  You,  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend, 

For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend : 

So,  steady  * !  meet  her  !  watch  the  curving  prow. 

And  from  the  gale  directly  let  her  go." 

"  Starboard  again  /"  the  watchful  pilot  cries, 

"  Starboard  !**  th*  obedient  timoneer  replies: 

Then  back  to  port,  revolving  at  command. 

The  wheel  ^  rolls  swiftly  through  each  glowing  hand* 

The  ship  no  longer,  foundering  by  the  lee, 

Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea ; 

All  lonely  o*er  the  desert  waste  she  flic*s, 

Scourg'd  on  by  surges,  storms,  and  bursting  ski^ : 

As  when  enclosing  harponeers  assail 

In  Hyberborean  seas  the  slumbering  whale. 

Soon  as  their  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  side. 

He  groans,  he  darts  impetuous  down  tlie  tide; 

And  rack'd  all  o'er  with  lacerating  pain. 

He  flies  remote  beneath  the  flood  in  vain— 

So  with  resistless  haste  the  wounded  ship 

Scuds  from  the  chasing  waves  along  the  deep ; 

While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow, 

like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow ; 

Her  joints  furg**t  their  firm  elastic  tone. 

Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan : 

Upheav'd  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 

The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright; 

Now  quiv'ring  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 

While  deep  beneath  th*  enormous  gulf  divides ; 

Now  launohiiig  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale, 

Becalm'd,  she  hears  no  more  the  howling  gale; 

Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flics. 

Trembling  beneath  the  current  of  the  skit'S : 

As  that  rebellious  angel,  who  from  Htav'u 

To  rcgiotis  of  eternal  pain  was  driv'n. 

When  dread  less  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore 

The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 

Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheav'd. 

With  daring  wing  th'  infernal  air  he  clcav'd ; 

There,  in  itome  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 

Far  in  the  void  abrupt  of  night  was  thrown — 

E'en  so  she  climbs  the  briny  mountain's  height. 

Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight : 

The  masts,  about  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing, 

With  long  vibration  round  her  axle  swing. 

To  guide  the  waywani  course  amid  the  glooiA 
The  watchful  pilots  diflcrcnt  posts  assume : 
Albert  and  Roidmond  on  the  poop  appear, 
There  to  direct  each  guiding  timoneer ; 
While  at  the  bow  the  watch  Arion  keeps, 
To  shun  what  cruisers  wander  o'er  the  deeps:  * 
Where'er  he  moves  Palemon  still  attends. 
As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 
While  Rodmond,  fearful  of  some  neighb'ring  shore. 
Cries,  ever  and  anon,  "  Ijook  out  afore  /" 

Thus  o'er  the  fl<^xl  four  hours  she  scudding  flew. 
When  Falconera's  r.icged  cliffs  they  view 
Faintly  along  the  larlH>aTd  bow  descried. 
As  o'er  its  nKHintain  tops  the  lightnings  glide; 

'  To  square  the  yanls,  in  this  place,  is  meant  to 
arrange  them  directly  athwart  the  ship's  length. 

'  Steady,  is  the  onler  to  steer  the  ship  according 
to  the  line  on  which  she  advances  at  that  instant, 
without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left  thereof. 

^  In  all  large  shipci  the  helm  i$  managed  by  a 
wh«il« 
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High  o'er  its  summit,  throngli  tlie  gloom  of  nigbt, 

The  glimm'ring  watch-tower  cast  a  mournful  light: 

In  dire  amazement  rivetted  they  stand. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  straBd««- 

But  scarce  perceiv'd,  when  past  the  beam  it  fliet, 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies : 

That  danger  past  reflects  a  feeble  joy, 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hope  destroy : 

As  in  th'  Atlantic  ocean,  when  we  find 

Some  Alp  of  ice  driv'n  southward  by  the  wad. 

The  sultry  air  all  sickening  pants  around, 

in  deluges  of  torrid  ether  drowned; 

Till  when  the  floating  isle  approaches  nigh. 

In  cooling  tides  th*  aerial  billows  fly : 

Awhile  delivered  from  the  scorching  heat. 

In  gentler  tides  our  feverish  pulses  beat ! 

Such  transient  pleasure,  as  they  pass'd  this  strand, 

A  moment  bade  their  throbbing  hearts  expand ; 

Th'  illusiTe  meteors  of  a  lifeless  fire. 

Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  eipire. 

III.  Say,  Memory !  thou  from  whose  unerring 
tongue 
Instinictive  flows  the  animated  song, 
What  regions  now  the  scudding  ship  surround  ? 
Regions  of  old,  through  all  the  world  renowned ; 
That,  once  the  poet's  theme,  the  Muses*  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins,  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore. 
Unconscious  pass  along  each  fiamous  sAiore  ? 
They  did:  for  in  this  desert,  joyless  soil, 
No  flow'rs  of  genial  science  d^gn  to  snaile ; 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour, 
Withers  the  bloom  of  ev'ry  springing  flowV ; 
For  native  tempests  here,  with  blasting  breath, 
Despoil,  and  doom  the  vernal  buds  to  death ; 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  clouds  and  storm 
The  gcn'rous  temper  of  the  soul  deform : 
Then,  if  among  the  wand'ring  naval  train, 
One  stripling,  exii'd  from  th*  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
ApproachM  to  taste  the  sweet  Castalian  stream ; 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams,  with  pow'r  divine, 
To  purer  sense  the  soften'd  soul  refine) 
Sure  he,  amid  unsocial  mates  immur*d. 
To  learning  lost,  severer  grief  endur'd ; 
In  vain  might  Phoebus'  ray  his  mind  inspire, 
Since  Fate  with  torrents  quench'd  the  kindling  fire: 
If  one  this  pain  of  living  death  possest. 
It  dwelt  supreme,  Arion !  in  thy  breast ; 
When,  with  Palemon  watching,  in  the  night 
Beneath  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light. 
You  oft  recounted  those  surrounding  states. 
Whose  glory  Fame  with  brazen  tongue  relates. 

Immortal  Athens  first,  in  ruin  spread. 
Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono*s  head  ;  ' 

Great  source  of  science  !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  foremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  ^hone, 
And  firm  to  truth  eternal  honour  won  ; 
The  first  in  virtue's  cause  his  life  resign'd. 
By  Hoav'n  pronounc'd  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
The  last  proi'laim'd  the  spark  of  vital  fire, 
.  The  soul's  fine  essence,  never  could  expire; 
Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage 
That  fled  Pisistratus*  vindictive  rage ; 
Just  Aristidoij  here  maintain 'd  the  cause, 
Wlu»se  sacred  pn^copts  shine  through  Solon*s  laws: 
Of  all  hrr  tow'ring  structures,  n9W  aloile 
Some  columus  stand,  with  mantling  weeds  o*ergrown: 
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The  wand'ring  fltranger  imn  tlie  poit  ddciiflt 
A  milk-white  Kob  of  ftapendooi  iiae, 
Of  antique  marble;  henoe  the  haven*ft  mme. 
Unknown  to  modern  natives  whence  it  cam^ 

Next,  in  the  g«lf  of  Eagia,  Corinth  lies. 
Whose  ggrgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victow  oft  subda'd, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  with  admiration  view'd : 
Hot  name,  for  architecture  long  renowe'd. 
Spread  like  the  foliage  irWch  her  pilkri  crown'd; 
But  now,  in  fistal  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. ' 

Then  further  westward,  oo  Morea%  load, 
FairMisitra!  thy  modem  turret!  stand : 
Ah  !  who,  unmov'd  with  secret  woe,  can  teU 
That  here  great  Laced«mon*s  glory  fell ; 
Here  once  she  flourish'd,  at  whose  trumpet's  warf 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  aroond  i 
Here  brave  Leonidas  from  shore  to  shore 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar : 
He,  when  imperial  Xerxes  firom  afar 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  hosts  to  war. 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  spear. 
And  Greece  all  shudderd  as  the  chief  drew  mm-; 
He,  at  Hiermopyle's  decisive  plain. 
Their  force  oppos'd  with  Sparta's  gloriotts  traioi 
Tall  (EU  saw  the  tyrant's  conquered  bands 
In  gasping  millions  bleed  on  hostile  lands : 
Thus  vanquish'd,  haughty  Asia  heard  thy  oaa^ 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sickenM  at  thy  fiune; 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycurgus'  lai»^ 
Gara'd,  like  thine  arms,  superlative  applaiise{ 
E'en  great  Epaminondos  strove  in  vam 
I  To  curb  thy  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain : 
But  ah  !  how  low  that  free-bom  spirit  now  ! 
Thy  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyrants  bow ; 
A  false,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Invest  thy  region,  and  its  name  disgrace. 

Not  distant  far,  Arcadia's  blest  domaios 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains : 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where,  still  serenely  gay. 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May; 
Where  buxom  Ceres  bade  each  fi-rtile  field 
Spontaneous  gifts  in  rich  profusion  yield  ; 
Tlien,  with  some  roral  nymph  supremely  blest, 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamour'd  bressti 
Fach  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  jmin. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artless  strain ; 
Soft  as  the  happy  swain's  enchanting  lay 
That  pipes  among  the  'shades  qf  Endermay  : 
Now,  sad  reverse  !  Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoiPs  her  land; 
In  lawless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
W  ith  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uuculUr'd  pisif. 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  Isthmus,  lies 
The  long-sought  isle  of  Ithacns  the  wise ; 
Where  fair  Penelope,  of  him  dcpriv'd, 
To  guard  her  honour  endless  schemes  contnt'oi 
She,  only  shielded  by  a  stripling  son. 
Her  lord  Ulysses  long  to  Ilion  gone, 
Each  bold  attempt  of  suitor-kuigs  repelPd, 
And  undefird  her  nuptial  contract  held ; 
True  to  her  vows,  and  resolutely  chaste, 
Met  arts  with  art,  and  triumph'd  ato  the  last 

Argos,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown. 
Still  seems  her  cruel  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argos,  whose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hoste 
Across  th'  Aegean  main  to^Dardan  coasts : 
Unhappy  prince  !  who  on  a  hostile  shore 
Fatigue  and  d^uger  tea  long  wioten  bore  j 
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s  to  oatiTe  fealiQs  restor'^  at  last, 
:he  barr^  of  thy  labours  past, 
lod  a  pefjur'd  friend,  and  faithless  wife, 
rific'd  to  impious  lust  tby  life : 
Vrcadia  stretch  these  desert  plains, 
the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns, 
klacronisi  is  adjacent  seen, 
iverse  winds  detainM  the  Spartan  queen; 
0,  in  arms  combin'd,  the  Grecian  bust, 
igeancc  fir*d,  invaded  Phrygla's  coast ; 
Q  so  long  they  laboured  to  destroy 
'  turrets  of  imperial  Troy ; 
ven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dam^ 
f  h^rt,  froqa  ruinM  Uioo  came : 
a  a  imai;e  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
It  fabric,  but  of  date  unknown, 
ist  from  this  appears  th*  immortal  shore 
ped  Phoebus  and  Diana  bore, 
iirough  all  th'  .£gcan  seas  renown*d, 
)ast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround; 
11)8  honoured,  and  by  Greece  revcr'd, 
iw*d  groves  e*en  distant  Persia  fear*d : 
a  desert  unfrequented  land} 
n  footsitcp  marks  tlie  trackless  sand. 
i  to  tlie  north,  by  Asians  western  bound, 
DOS  Stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd  ; 
)  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurPd 
VuJcan  from  .th'  ethereal  world : 
eternal  anvils  first  he  reared ; 
gM  by  Cyclopean  art,  appeared 
,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms, 
B*d  by  skill  divine,  immortal  arms ; 
th  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
g  scandal  of  th*  empyreal  race, 
k  livM  the  beautecHis  queen  of  love ; 
sensations  heavenly  bosoms  move  ? 
rd  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore, 
i  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore, 
I  Troy  !  renownM  in  ev'ry  clime 
the  long  records  of  succeeding  time ; 
protecting  gods  from  Heaven  descend 
Jiy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend : 
biefs  unnumbered  in  her  cause  were  slain, 
5  the  gods  and  heroes  fought  in  vain ! 
ge  of  perfidious  Helen's  shame 
;ht  was  involved  in  Grecian  flame; 
by  lime's  deep  ploughshare  harrowed  o'er, 
of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more : 
of  her  proud  fabrics  now  remains, 
and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plains ; 
mander  laves  the  verdant  shore, 
a",  oft  o'erflow'd  with  hostile  gore, 
removed  from  I  lion's  famous  land 
r-view  appears  the  Thracian  strand, 
auteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height, 
her  crescent  each  revolving  night ; 
»m  directed  lov'd  Leander  o'er 
g  Hellespont  from  Asi  .'s  shore : 
ated  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast 
»er  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
her  bottom  agony  severe, 
sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear; 
aM  with  anguish,  frantic  with  dc8i>air, 
ler  swelling  breast,  and  tore  her  hair; 
>*a|idcr's  name  in  vain  she  cried. 
Hong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide: 
ng  tide  received  the  lovely  maid, 
lly  firf>m  the  strand  its  freight  convey'd. 
t  of  Thrace,  beyond  th'  iEgean  main, 
om  Ocean  lies  the  JOelphic  plain : 


The  sacred  oracle  of  Phoebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fair ! 
Achaiau  marble  fbrm'c)  the  gorgeous  pile, 
August  the  fabric  !  elegant  its  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors. 
And  chequered  marble  pav'd  the  polish'd  floon  j 
The  roof,  where  storied  taUatore  appear'd. 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  was  rear'd ; 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shafts  were  fram'd. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamM : 
Apollo's  priests  before  the  holy  shrine 
Suppliant  ponr'd  forth  their  orisons  divine. 
To  front  the  Snn's  declining  ray  'twas  plac'd. 
With  golden  harps  and  branching  laurels  gracM: 
Around  the  fane,  engrav'd  by  Vulcan's  hand. 
The  Sciences  and  Arts  were  seen  to  stand ; 
Here  .Ssculapius'  snake  display'd  his.  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While  from  his  eye's  insufferable  light 
Disease  and  Death  recoil'xi  in  headlong  flight ; 
Of  this  great  temple,  th  cough  all  time  rcnown'd. 
Sunk  in  oblirign,  no  remains  are  found. 

Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd  woods  o'erspread^ 
Renown'd  Parnassus  lifts  its  honour'd  head; 
There  roses  blossom  in  eternal  spring. 
And  strains  celestial  feathered  warblers  sing: 
Apollo,  here,  bestows  th'  unfading  wreath  ; 
Here  zephyrs  aromatic  odours  breathe, 
lliey  o'er  Castalian  plains  diffuse  perfume 
Where  round  the  scene  perennial  laurels  bloom ; 
Fair  danglers  of  the  Sun,  the  sacrec^Nine ! 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  harps  dirine^ 
Or  bid  the  Paphian  lute  mellifluons  play. 
And  tune  to  plaintive  love  the  liquid  lay  ; 
Their  numbers  ev'ry  mental  storm  control> 
And  loll  to  harmony  th'  afflicted  soul ; 
With  heavniy  balm  the  tortured  breast  compose^ 
And  soothe  the  agony  of  latent  woes : 
The  verdant  shades  Uiat  Helicon  surround. 
On  rosy  gales  seraphic  tunes  resound ; 
Perpetual  summers  crown  the  happy  hoars. 
Sweet  as  the  breath  that  fans  Elysian  flow'rs : 
Hence  pleasure  dances  in  an  endless  round. 
And  love  and  joy,  incf&ble,  abound. 

rV.   Stop  wand'ring  thought!   metbinks  I  feel 
their  strains 
Diffuse  delicious  lang^uor  through  my  veins : 
Adieu  ye  flow'ry  vales,  and  fragrant  scenes. 
Delightful  bow'rs,  and  ever  vernal  greens ! 
Adieu  ye  streams !  that  o'er  enchanted  ground 
In  lucid  maze  th'  Aooian  hiU  sorround ; 
Ye  fairy  scenes !  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell. 
And  young  Delight,  for  ever,  oh,  fiirewell ! 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill. 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil — 
Awake,  O  Memory !  from  th*  inglorioos  dream. 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme; 
Collect  thy  pow'rs,  arouse  thy  vital  fire. 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main 
In  torrent  pour  along  the  swelling  strain. 

Now,  through  the  parting  wave  impetuous  bore^ 
The  scudding  vessel  stemm'd  th'  Athenian  shore; 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell. 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repd; 
For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  4  feel 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel : 

4  The  quarter  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship^  aidfl^ 
or  that  part  which  is  near  the  stem. 
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The  steersmen  cv'ry  bidden  turn  apply, 

To  right,  and  left,  the  spokes  alternate  Hy— 

Thusy  when  some  conquerM  host  retn>at8  in  fear, 

The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear  ; 

Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 

Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 

Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join, 

And  guide  the  flight  in  one  coiit 'nucd  line : 

Thus  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 

Th*  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore  t 

High  o'er  th<t  poop  th'  audacious  seas  aspire, 

UproIlM  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire ; 

With  laboring  throes  she  rolls  on  either  side. 

And  dips  her  gunnels  in  the  yawning  tide ; 

Her  joints  unhing'd  in  palsied  languors  play, 

As  ice-flakes  part  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray : 

The  gale  howls  doleful  through  the  blocks  and 

shrouds. 
And  big  rain  pours  a  deluj^c  from  the  clouds; 
From  wintry  magazines  that  sweep  the  sky, 
Descending  globes  of  hail  impetuous  fly ; 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays. 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze ; 
Th*  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array*d, 
No\r  Juried  lies  beneath  impervious  shade. 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable' light. 
Redoubles  all  the  horruur  of  the  night — 
Such  terrour  Sinai's  trembling  hill  overspread, 
When    HeavVs   loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er   its 

head: 
It  seemM,  the  wrathful  Angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrours  of  the  skies  combinM, 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  oppoiM, 
At  once  the  dread i'ul  magazine  disclosM  : 
And  lo !  tremendous  o*er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th*  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings; 
Hark  !  his  stnmg  voice  the  dismal  silence  breaks. 
Mad  Chaos  from  the  chains  of  Death  awakes: 
Lt)ud,  and  more  loud,  the  rolling  peals  enlarge, 
And  blue  on  deck  the  fiory  tides  discharge ; 
There  all  aghast  the  shivering  wretches  stood, 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their  blood ; 
Wide  bursts  in  dazzlinq;  sheets  the  living  flaine, 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th*  ethereal  franie; 
Sick  Earth  convulsive  grroans  fi-om  shore  to  shore, 
And  Nature  shuddering  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  niy  sight, 
KevealM  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  light ; 
E*en  now  my  ear  with  quick  vibration  feels 
Th'  explosion  burst  in  strong  rebounding  pcals ; 
Swift  through  iny  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fire. 
As  lightning  glances  on  th*  electric  wire: 
Yet  ah  I  the  languid  colours  n^iinly  strive 
To  bid  the  scene  in  native  hues  revive. 

But  io !  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  born, 
Forth  issues  o*er  the  wave  the  weeping  Morn : 
Hail,  sacred  vision !   who,  on  orient  wings. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings ! 
All  Nature  smiling  haiPd  the  vivid  ray 
Tliat  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  day. 
All  but  our  ship  !  which,  groaning  on  the  tide, 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried  ; 
For  now  in  front  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  leo — 
So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  maid  ador*d  resigns  her  blooming  charms, 
fo  bless  with  love  some  happier  nval*s  arms ; 
So  to  Eli'/a  dawn*d  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  £neas  from  her  sight  away, 


That  saw  him  parting  never  to  return, 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bum. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light ! 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight. 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adorn  the  happy  plain. 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  plessme 

reign: 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme. 

Wliile  shoreward  now  the  bounding  vessd  ilici» 
Full  in  her  van  St.  George's  cliffs  arise ; 
High  o*er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  b  seen. 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  gpneeo. 
Huge  breakers  on  the  larboard  bow  appear. 
And  full  a-head  its  eastern  ledges  bea^ : 
To  steer  more  eastward  Albert  still  commands, 
And  shun,  if  possible,  the  fatal  strands — 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows. 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  Fates  oppose ; 
For  while  more  eastward  they  direct  tl»e  prow, 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow ; 
While,  a<)  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  s^ll  they  dread  her  broachipg-to  *: 
Alarming  thought !  f  >r  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  trembling  side  could  bear  the  mountain'd  v% 
And  if  pursuing  waves  she  scuds  before. 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  frightful  shore ; 
A  shore,  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks  abomxi, 
Where  Death  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around: 
Not  half  so  dreadful  to  i&ieas' eyes 
The  straits  of  Sicily  were  seen  to  rise. 
When  Palinurns  from  the  helm  descry'd 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side, 
While  in  the  west,  with  hideous  yawn  disclos'd, 
His  ouward  path  Charybdis*  gulf  opp*)s'd ; 
The  double  danger  he  altemat.c  view'd. 
And  cautiously  his  arduous  track  pursuM  : 
Tlius,  while  to  right  and  left  deshuetion  lies, 
Between  th'  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flics: 
With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o'er 
Tlie  marble  clils,  tremendous  surges  roar ; 
Hoarse  through  each  winding  cicck  the  tempest 

raves, 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves : 
Should  once  the  bottom  strike  this  cruel  shore, 
The  parting  ship  that  instant  is  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew 
Beyond  relief  are  doom'd  to  perish  too : 
Dut  haply  she  csrap(-s  the  dreadful  strand, 
Though  scarce  her  length  in  tlistance  from  the  land; 
Swift  as  the  weapon  quits  the  Scythian  bow 
She  cleaves  the  burning  billows  with  her  prow. 
And  forward  liurrying  with  impetuous  haste. 
Borne  on  the  tempest's  wings,  the  isle  she  past : 
With  longing  eyes,  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  sailors  riew  this  refuge  left  behind ; 
Happy  to  bribe  with  India's  richest  ore 
A  safe  aeeession  !o  that  barren  shore — 
When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confin'd, 
I/)st  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind. 
The  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away. 
For  ever  exil'd  from  the  realms  of  day, 

5  Broai'hing-to,  is  a  sudden  and  involnntary 
movement  in  navigation,  wherein  a  ship,  «hiUt 
scudding  or  sailing  before  the  wind,  unexpectedly 
turns  her  side  to  windward.  It  is  generally  *ht»- 
sioncd  by  the  difliculty  of  steering  her,  or  by  wins 
disaster  happening  U>  the  machinery  of  the  bel«b 
See  the  last  note  of  the  becund  canto. 
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1  pangs  his  bosom  agonize^ 

distant  light  he  rolls  his  eyes ! 

roac^Sun,  in  his  diamarway 

.U  beside  his  vivid  rny, 

riom,  the  victim  pines  in  vain 

e  never  shall  posses*  a;;ain. 

iw  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 

surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high, 
•le  column?,  long  by  time  defacM, 
1  on  the  lofty  cape  are  plac'd ; 
1  by  fair  Di-votion,  to  sustain 
es  Tritonia'?  sacred  fene, 

beach  in  murd'rous  form  appears, 
.1  of  all  their  hopes  and  fears  : 
now  in  wild  amazement  see 
'  ruin  rise  beneath  the  lee ; 
heir  minds  elaps'd  all  dangers  past, 
h  terronr  they  behold  the  last : 
lile  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high 
'.  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
rk  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
»ale  helmsman  with  eternal  night: 
ho  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
h  compassion,  gaz'd  upon  the  blind  ; 
ironnd  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
i'  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud: 
loftt  my  gaUant  friend  I"  he  cries; 
ntecour  on  the  mast  relies." 
•ereft  of  half  its  vital  force, 
sobdu'd  the  wild  unbridled  course ; 

abandonM  wheel  Arion  came 
empestuous  sallies  to  reclaim : 
while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 

impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly ; 
ler  on  ! — ^Thus,  issuing  from  afer, 

the  Sun  some  blazing  star, 
•efs  attractioD^s  kindling  force, 
ard  with  accelerated  course, 
ent  fraught  with  fate  approaches  fast ! 
ging  sailors  climb  ea(;^  quivVing  mast ; 

lon^^er  now  must  stem  the  land, 
fa  st/tr board!"  is  the  last^ command: 

suppliant  voice  to  Heav*n  applies, 
rift  wheeling  to  the  westward  flies ; 
cs,  on  the  fiiremast  who  depend, 

platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
t !  for,  while  the  plunging  prow 
eadlong  in  the  wave  below, 
by  wat'ry  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
Mve  the  stem  deep-crashing  rends : 
r  bow  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
;t  totters  unsustain'd  on  high : 
e  ship,  forelifled  by  the  sea, 
ill  fabric  backward  o*er  her  lee ; 
e  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
iain*topmast  by  the  cap  away : 
the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
stile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain ; 

alas !  they  buffet  long  the  wave, 
t  life,  though  sinking  in  the  grave ; 
lUSted,  and  bereft  of  strength, 

they  yield  to  cruel  Fate  at  length ; 
;  waters  close  around  their  head, 
►r  ev«r,  nomberM  with  the  dead ! 
}  remain  the  weather  shrouds  embrace, 
nunm  their  lost  companions*  case ; 
ii  terrour  at  th'  approaching  doom, 
their  breasts  alone  has  room : 
tiodmoud,  and  Palemon,  Hear 
Afioq«  oo  the  mast  appear ; 


E'en  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 

In  ev'ry  look  distracting  thoughts  confess. 

In  ev'ry  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 

And  ev'ry  bosom  mortal  terronr  feels ; 

Begirt  with  all  the  horronr  of  the  main 

They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  in  vain: 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  Hell, 

Where  sad  Despair  laments  with  rueful  yell, 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 

That  sees  remote  the  mansions  of  the  blest : 

It  comes !  the  dire  catastrophe  draws  near, 
LashM  furious  on  by  Destiny  severe : 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  j'e  pow'rs  above  ! 
This  last  tremendous  shock  erf"  Fate  to  prove ; 
The  tottering  frame^of  Reason  yet  sustain, 
Xor  let  this  total  havoc  whirl  my  brain : 
Since  I,  all  trembling  in  extreme  distress. 
Must  still  the  horrible  result  express. 

In  vain,  alas  !  the  sacred  Shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  : 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death : 
Immortal  Zeuo*s  self  would  trembling  see 
Inexorable  Fate  beneath  the  lee ; 
And  Epictetus  at  the  sight,  in  vain 
Attempt  his  stoic  firmness  to  retain ; 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  fam*d. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed. 
Spectator  of  such  various  horrours  been, 
E>u  he  had  staggered  at  this  dreadful  scene. 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  every  wave  nhw  smites  the  quivering  yard; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  dreadful  tihade. 
Then  on  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade ; 
Across  the  foundered  deck  o'erwhelming  roar. 
And  foaming,  swelling,  bound  upon  the  shore. 
Swift  up  the  mourning  billow  now  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies ; 
Borne  o'er  a  latent  reef  the  hull  impends, 
Then  thundering  on  the  marble  crags  descends : 
Her  pondVous  bulk  the  dire  concussion  feds. 
And  o'er  upheaving  surges  wounded  reels — 
Again  she  plunges !  hark  !  a  second  shock 
Bilges  the  splitting  vessel  on  the  rock : 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shudd'ring  cast  their  eyes 
In  wild  d«?spair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  strong  convulsion  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Ah,  Heavn  ! —behold  her  crashing  ribs  divide! 
She  loo5ens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tide. 

Oh  were  it  mine  with  sacre<l  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  moumftU  verse  to  dresf 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress; 
Theu,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivall'd  strains,  deploi^ 
Th'  impervious  horrours  of  a  leeward  «hore. 

As  oVr  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung : 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bore  th*  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  Fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd,  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slipp'ry  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below: 
Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
( >n  marble  rid;et,  die  without  a  groan : 
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Three  with  Palsinoii  oq  their  skill  depcnil. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountam-ware  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  iuvoWiug  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  In  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  preU  the  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew  ! 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  ilm  briny  tomb : 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood 
Overspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood  \ 
So  pierc'd  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gaz*d. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  b|az*d  s 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  £eel, 
EzpirM  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel- 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  lost, 
Sad  refuge !  Mbart  grasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe ; 
For  now  strong  Nature's  sympathetic  chaip 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  pow'rful  strain : 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas  I  who  never  shall  return, 
To  black  Adversity's  approach  expos'd. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforesem  enclos'd  i 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend, 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  Guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray-— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Bodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his^rasp  resi^*d; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd. 
His  outstretched  arms  the  niaster's  L*gs  enfold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  near, 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  Tnubs  to  clear. 
For  Death  bids  ev'ry  clinching  joint  adhere : 
All  faint,  to  Heav'n  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And,  "  Oh  protect  my  wfe  arid  child. '^^  he  cries — 
The  gushjng  streams  roll    back   th'   uoiiuish'd 

sound, 
He  gasps !  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  shipwrecked  throng 
Yet  ride  the  mast  which  shoreward  drives  along; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  assaults  of  hostUe  waves  endures : 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  I^lemon  yet  survives — 
"  Ah  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art, 
Didst  thou,  hicautious !  from  the  wreck  depart  ? 
Alas  I  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy, 
Who  strikes  them  once,  beyond  relief  must  die : 
4nd  now  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost :" 
Tlius  thought  Arion ;  anxious  gazing  round 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palenion  found — 
The  demons  of  destruction  liuver  nigh. 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  couimiiision'd  fly: 
When  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two,  next  Arion,  furious  tears  away ; 
Ilurl'd  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed ! 
And,  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  weed; 
Another  billow  bursts  in  boimdiess  roar  ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more. 

Ha !  total  night  and  horrour  here  preside. 
My  stunned  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide ; 
Jt  is  their  funeral  knell !  and,  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  •f  the  dead  appear : 


But  lo  I  emerging  from  the  wat'ry  grart 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave. 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round 
The  wreck,  the  shore,  the  dying,  and  the  dnnra'd ' 
And  see  !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two,  who  scramble  on  th'  a4JA<^^nt  mcki^ 
ThL-ir  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain, 
I1)cy  sink  o^^rwhelm'd  !  and  never  rise  again. 

Two  with  Arion  yet  the  mast  upbore. 
That  now  ahore  the  ridges  reach'd-Uue  show; 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  thny  downwoid  gait 
With  horrour  pale,  and  tc^id  with  mooze : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  oppmri  below ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekipdiing  ghni ; 
Awhile  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat^ 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  ^mah  •ad  iitft^ 
O  H^r'n !  deliver'd  by  whose  sov'rcign  hand 
Still  on  destruction's  brink  t^ey  sjiudd'riBg  fttoi 
Receive  the  lopgnid  incense  they  beatov. 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow; 
To  Tais  each  sonl  the  warm  oolvtiou  pap 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  proisiB  | 
In  ev'ry  heart  dismay  with  wondpr  strives. 
And  hope  tlie  sicken'd  spark  of  life  nerires. 
Her  magic  pow'rs  their  exil'd  health  restdsit 
mi  horrour  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 

Rous'd  by  the  blust'ring  tempest  of  the  nifkt, 
A  troop  of  Grecians  mount  Colouna's  height; 
.  When,  gazing  down  with  horrour  on  the  flood, 
Full  to  their  view  the  scene  of  n^in  stood — 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  «roood» 
And  those  yet  breathiqgoo  the  sea-wosh'd  giuaad: 
Though  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts. 
Yet  Nature's  lore  informed  their  feeling  heaiti ; 
Straight  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  th^-  bled, 
Th*  unhappy  sufferers  to  assist,  and  guide. 

Meanwhile  those  three  escaped  beneath,  expkxr 
The  first  advent'rous  youth  who  reach'd  the  sdor: 
Panting,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day, 
Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay- 
It  is  Palemon !  oh,  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terrour  in  Arion's  soul; 
"  //  yet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
His  friend,  and  thiji  sole  remnant  of  our  crew, 
ff'itk  us  to  travel  Uirough  this  foreign  zone. 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill  unknoum  f* 
Arion  thus ;  but  uh,  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
That  bleeding  Memor}'  borrows  to  relate; 
While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  ruck 
His  ribs  were  dash'd,  and  fractur'd  with  the  shnci** 
Heart-piercing  sight !  those  cheeks  so  late  arrayd 
In  bf*auty's  bloom,  are  pale  with  nvortal  shade; 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread, 
And  clogg'd  the  goldera tresses  of  his  bead : 
Nor  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounde<l,  or  tlie  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  from  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  arny'd, 
Thy  image,  lovely  Anna !  hung  portray'd; 
Th'  unconscious  hgurc,  smiling  all  serene, 
Suspended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen: 
liadst  thou,  soft  maiden  !  in  this  hour  of  woe 
Heheld  him  writhing  from  the  deadly  bk>w, 
What  force  of  art,  what  language  could  expr^ 
Thine  agony,  thim;  exquiKite  distress  ? 
But  thou,  alas  !  art  <loom'd  to  weep  in  vaii 
For  him  thine  eyes  shall  never  see  again. 
Witli  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gaz'd. 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  youth  upnuk'd ; 
Palemon  then,  with  equal  pangs  opprest, 
In  falterinip  accents  thus  his  friend  addrest : 
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d  from  destruction  late  to  nigh, 
se  fiitai  influence  doomed  I  lie ; 
exird  to  this  lafit  retreat 
ppy  !  thus  decreed  to  meet? 
ilce  nhat  yestcr-mom  enjoyM, 
lopea !  for  ever  now  destroyed ; 
,  far  beyond  all  healing  |iov*r, 
(,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove, 
>ff  from  fortune,  life,  and  love ! 
nes  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
»-huried  yet  in  tenfold  night- 
id  fother  of  a  wretched  son, 
atemal  prudenoe  has  undone ; 
lembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
tiy  Iiead  with  anguish  and  despair : 
BCts  from  avarioe  arise ; 
Nature's  .voice,  and  vainly  wise, 
nrere  endeavours  to  control 
lassions  that  inspire  the  soul : 
lActKD  Powea !  wliM»e  law  connects 
bain  of  causes  and  eflfects, 
;hast'ning  ministers  4^  rage 
harp  remorse  bis  feeble  age : 
on  !  who  with  these  the  last 
ew  survive  the  shipwreci;  past — 
»  mourn,  those  friendly  tears  restrain, 
dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
may  soon  thy  wandVing  steps  restore, 
hence,  to  England's  distant  shore; 
J,  th'  unwilling  messenger  ef  Fate, 
ragic  story  first  relate ; 
ip's  generous  ardour  then  suppress, 
fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
horrid  incident  sustain 
.*d  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain : 
Dember  well  my  last  request 
reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast ; 
>rove  a  &ther  and  a  friend, 
maid  to  succour  and  defend—- 
lit  implor'd  with  parting  breath, 
friend  him  at  his  hour  of  death ! 
lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
itin>ely  end  thy  friend  befel ; 
!  dismal  scene  soft  Pity's  veil, 
x>ucb  the  lamentable  tale : 
lovie,  inviolably  true, 
10  diminution  ever  knew ; 
ht  image,  pendent  on  my  neck, 
n  rescued  from  the  wreck ; 
.  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
ife  and  this  alone  to  save. 
,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free, 
train  of  thouehts  impart  to  thee, 
1  vain ;  the  chilling  ice  of  death 
blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of  breath; 
quits  her  comfortless  abode. 
It  long,  unknown,  eternal  road— 
iroe  of  ever-living  Light ! 
weary  wand'rer  in  her  flight ; 
Hrard  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
pain,  and  death  prevail  no  more, 
ou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shalthear, 
xjm  Rity's  eye  the  melting  tear; 

>  hearts,  by  mutual  pai^ion  i<Mn'dy 
lorrow,  and  despair  consigned  ; 

>  swell  the  tides  of  social  woe, 
afflicted  bosom  they  overflow, 

ry  dictates,  this  sad  Shipwreck  te^\ 
tieai  tby  wretched  friend  befel : 


Then,  while  in 'streams  of  soft  compassion  drowB'd^ 
The  swains  lament,  and  maidens  weep  around; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  foar. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear; 
Oh !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain. 
All  THOitcHTs  of  uappimbss  on  EAam  akb  vaiv  !" 

The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tougut 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 
His  bosom  heaves  a  mortal  groan    be  dies ! 
And  shades  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes. 

As  thus  defac'd  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gaz'd  upon  the  lifeless  clay ; 
Translix'd  he  stood;  with  awful  terrour  fiU'd*. 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distiU'd: 

"  O  ill-starr*d  votary  of  unspotted  truth  ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land. 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  command; 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  story  shall  display^ 
And  all  the  horrours  of  this  dismal  day: 
Disastrous  day  !  what  ruin  hast  thou  bred.    .^ 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ! 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  forlorn; 
And  ever  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  mouni. 
Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  complain: 
Can  sacred  Justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
But,  O  my  soul !  avoid  that  wondrous  maze 
Where  R^son,  lost  in  endless  errour,  strays; 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  of  life  we  run. 
Great  Causb  of  all  eflfects,  thy  will  be  dokb  !" 

Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  wrtja*^ 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  surviv'd : 
While  passii^,  they  behold  the  wave^  o*erq;>read 
With  shatter'd  rafts  and  corses  of  the  dead ; 
Tliree  still  alive,  bcnumb'd  and  foint  they  find, 
la  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclin'd : 
The  gen'rous  natives,  mov'd  with  social  paia. 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  sustain; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 
And  lead  them  trembling  from  the  fatal  shore. 


OGCAMONAL  KLBGT, 

JN  WHICH  THB  I^CBDINC  MABBATITS  IS  CONCtVDEIk 

The  scene  of  death  is  dos'd !  the  mournful  straiss 
Dissolve  in  dying  languor  on  the  ear  ; 

Yet  Pity  weeps,  yet  Sympathy  complains. 
And  d  ump  Suspense  awaiu  o'erwhdm'd  with  fear : 

But  the  sad  'Moses  with  prophetic  eye 
At  ouce  the  future  and  the  past  explore  ; 

Their  harps  Oblivion's  influence  can  defy, 
And  waft  the  spirit  to  th'  eternal  shore^ 

Then,  O  Palemon  !  if  thy  shade  can  hear 
The  voice  of  Friendship  still  lament  thy  dosiB, 

Yet  to  the  sad  oblations  bend  thine  ear. 
That  rise  in  vocal  incense  o'er  thy  tomb : 

From  young  Arion  first  the  news  receiv'd 
With  terrour,  pale  unhappy  Anna  read  ; 

With  inconsolable  distress  she  griev'd. 
And  from  her  cheek  the  rose  of  beauty  fled : 

In  vain,  alas !  the  gentle  virgin  wept. 
Corrosive  anguish  nipt  her  vital  bloom ; 

O'er  her  soft  frame  diseases  sternly  crqpt. 
And  gave  the  kyrely  victim  to  the  tomb : 
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A  longer  date  of  wne,  the  widowed  wife  / 

Her  lamentable  lot  afflicted  bore; 
Yet  both  were  rcsca'd  from  the  chains  of  life 

Before  Arion  rcash'd  his  natiye  shore : 

The  father  anrelenting  phrenzy  stun}!^. 

Untaught  in  Virtue's  school  distress  to  bear ; 

Severe  Remorse  his  tortur*d  bosom  wrung, 
He  languished,  groaned,  and  perish'd  in  despair. 

Ye  lost  companions  of  distress,  adieu  ! 

Your  toils,  and  pains,  and  dangers  are  no  more; 
The  tempest  now  shall  howl  unheard  by  you, 

While  ocean  smites  in  vain  the  trembling  shore; 

Oh  you  the  blast,  surchargM  with  rain  and  snow, 
In  winter's  dismaf  nights  no  more  shall  beat ; 

Unfdt  by  you  the  vcrtic  Sun  may  glow. 
And  scorch  the  panting  Earth  with  baneful  heat : 

No  more  the  joyful  maid,  with  sprightly  strain. 
Shall  wake  the  dance  to  give  you  welcome  home; 

Nor  hopeless  love  impart  undyiug  pain. 

When  far  from  sceues  of  social  joy  you  roam; 

No  more  on  yon  wide  wat'ry  waste  you  stray. 
While  hunger  and  disease  your  life  consume. 

While  parching  thirst,  that  bums  without  allay, 
Forbids  the  blasted  rose  of  health  to  bloom ; 

No  more  3rou  feel  Contagion*s  mortal  breath. 
That  taints  the  realms  with  misery  severe, 
Nqmore  behold  pale  Famine,  scattering  death, 
,  With  cruel  ravage  desolate  the  year : 

The  thundering  drum,  the  trumpf^t's  swelling  strain 
Unheard,  shall  form  the  long  embattled  Une  : 

I^heard,  the  deep  foundations  of  the  main 
Shall  tremble,  when  the  hostile  squadrons  join: 

Since  grief,  fatigue,  and  hazards  still  molest 
The  wandering  vassals  of  the  faithless  deep ; 

Oh  !  happier  now  escaped  to  endless  rest, 
Than  we,  who  still  survive  to  wake  and  weep: 

What  though  no  funeral  pomp,  no  borrowM  tear, 
Your  hour  of  death  to  gazing  crowds  shall  tell ; 

Nor  weeping  friends  attend  your  sable  bier. 
Who  sadly  listen  to  the  passing  bell; 

Tlie  tntorM  sigh,  the  vain  parade  of  woe. 
No  real  anguish  to  the  soul  imjtart ; 

And  oft,  alas  !  the  tear  that  friends  bestow. 
Belies  the  latent  feelings  of  the  heart: 

What  though  nn  sculptured  pile  your  name  displays. 
Like  those  who  perish  in  their  country's  cause; 

What  tliough  no  epic  Muse  in  living  lays 
Records  your  dreadful  daring  with  applause ; 

Full  oft  the  flaU'ring  marble  bids  renown 
With  blazoned  trophies  deck  the  spotted  name ; 

And  oft,  too  oft,  the  venal  Muses  crown 
The  slaves  of  Vice  with  never-dying  fame — 

Yet  shall  Remembrance  from  Oblivion's  veil 
Relieve  your  scene,  and  sigh  with  grief  sincere; 

And  soft  Compassion  at  your  tragic  tale 
In  silent  tribute  pay  her  kiudred  tear. 


A  POEM, 

SACRED  TO  THE   Mi;!«IORY  OF   UIS  ROY\t.  UIHU 
KE$S  FREDERIC  HRINCE  OF  WALES. 

From  the  big  horrour  of  war's  hoarse  alarms. 

And  the  tremendous  clang  of  clashing  arms. 

Descend,  my  Muse !  a  deeper  scene  to  draw 

(A  scene  will  bold  the  lititening  wurld  id  awe ') 

Is  my  intent)  Melpomene  inspire. 

While,  with  sad  notes,  1  s^trike  the  trembling  lyief 

And  may  my  liqes  with  easy  motion  flow. 

Melt  as  they  move,  and  fill  each  heart  with  woe: 

Big  with  the  sorrow  it  describes,  my  song, 

In  solemn  pomp,  majest  c,  more  along. 

Oh!  bear  me  to  some  awful  silent  glade 
^^ere  dRdars  form  an  unremitting  shade ; 
Where  nerer  track  of  human  feet  was  known ; 
Where  never  cheerful  light  of  Phoebus  shone ;   * 
Where  chirping  linnets  warble  tales  of  love. 
And  huarserwinds  howl  mnrmering  through  the givre; 
Where  some  unhappy  wretch  aye  monms  bis  dooo, 
Deep  melancholy  wand'ring  through  the  glooo; 
Where  solitude  and  meditation  roam. 
And  where  no  dawning  glimpse  of  hope  cao  cone; 
Place  me  in. such  an  unfrequented  shade. 
To  speak  to  none  but  with  the  mighty  dead : 
T*  assist  the  pouring  rains  with  briipful  eyes. 
And  aid  hoarse  howling  Boreas  with  my  sigba 

When  Wmter*s  horrours  left  Britannia's  isle^ 
Ajod  Spring  in  blooming  verdure  'gan  to  smile; 
When  rills,  unbonnd,  began  to  purl  akng. 
And  warbling  larks  renew'd  the  vernal  song ; 
When  sprouting  roses,  decked  in  Crimson  dye, 

Began  to  bloom, 

Hard  fate  !  then,  noble  Fred'ric,  didst  thou  die: 
Doomed  by  inexorable  Fate's  decree, 
Th'  approaching  Summer  ne'er  on  Earth  to  see; 
In  thy  parch'd  vitals  burning  fevers  rage. 
Whose  flame  the  virtue  of  no  herbs  asswage; 
No  cooling  med'cine  can  its  heat  allay. 
Relentless  Destiny  cries,  "  No  delay." 
Ye  powers !  and  must  a  prince  so  nc^le  die  ? 
(Whose  equal  breathes  not  under  th'  ambient  sky:) 
Ah  !  must  he  die,  tht^n,  in  youth's  full-blown  phmfi 
Cut  by  the  scythe  of  all-devouring  Time  ? 
Yes,  Fate  has  doomed !  his  soul  now  leaves  its  wdgkt, 
And  ail  are  under  the  decree  of  Fate; 
The  iiTpvocable  doom  of  Destiny 
Pronounc'd,  *'  All  mortals  must  submissive  die." 
The  princt-s  wait  around  with  weepinsj  eyes. 
And  the  dome  echoes  all  with  piercing  cries: 
With  doleful  noise  the  matrons  scream  around, 
With  female  shrieks  the  vaulted  roofs  reboundi 
A  dismal  noise!  Now  one  promistnious  roar 
Cries,  "  Ah  I  the  noble  Frederic  is  no  more !" 
The  chief  reluctant  yields  his  latest  breath; 
Ilis  eye-lids  settle  in  the  shades  of  death : 
Dark  sable  shades  present  before  each  eye. 
And  the  deep  vast  abyss,  eternity  !  T 

Through  perpetuity's  expanse  he  spring ;  ^ 

And  o'er  the  vast  profound  he  shoots  on  winfs :     i 
The  soul  to  distant  regions  steers  lier  flight,  ^' 

And  sails  incumbent  on  inferio*  night: 
With  vast  celerity  she  shoots  away. 
And  meets  the  regions  of  eternal  day. 
To  shine  for  ever  in  the  hcav'niy  birth. 
And  leave  the  body  here  to  rot  on  Earth. 

I 

I 
'  By  awe,  here,  is  meant  attention. 


ir- 
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f  patriots  round  it  wait, 
royal  bero*s  timple«i  fate, 
ey  move,  a  mournful  band  ! 
p  they  march  alonfi?  the  strand : 
F,  interr*d  in  youthful  bloom, 
iry  resnons  of  the  tombt 
ista>  pallid  visage  flow 
•Is  with  unaffectwl  woe: 
ipless,  see  pa-e  Britain  mourn, 
!  forraken  and  forlorn ! 
hands  her  bleeding  breast  she  beats ; 
,  frowninjf,  grim  D<»>tmrtion  threats. 
;h  heart -felt  jrrief.  she  rends  her  hair, 
)iercing  cries  th'  eehoinjx  air. 
»ou  mourn  thy  patiiot'w  timeloss  end, 
itron,  and  thy  men!»anl'R  friend, 
ill  pity  thy  fuIl-flowii)'jr  jrrief  ? 
w  deign  to  give  thy  pi»i»r  relief? 
rt«,  whose  bt>unty  now  khall  flow, 
rience  to  promote,  b«ijtow ? 
;ct  thee  from  the  hostile  frown, 
ir*d  Just  return  his  own  ? 
1  oppression  who  shall  guard 
ind  the  thn'at'ning  ruin  ward  ? 
J  noble  Briton*8  gone^ 
re  in  ceaseless  woe  to  moan ! 
iolation  hangs  around, 
'rs  o'er  the  tremhlinp  ground : 
Spring  droops  her  ruimellM  head, 
:her,  and  her  flow'rs  all  fade: 
leaves  already  dri>i>  away ; 
iving  herbs  with  pah;  de<?ay : 
^es,  see!  o*er  the  blasted  heath, 
nd  beneath  the  weight  of  death : 
expaasive  gloom,  the  liphtninp*  play, 
r  mutters  through  th'  aerial  way : 
Is  the  pangs,  the  storms  renew, 
ith  foul  haste,  the  baleful  yew. 
avert  the  threat'ning  horrid  weight, 
prop  Britannia's  sinkiug  state ! 
r  o'er  yoimg  George's  soul ; 
sdom  all  his  dee<ls  control !  ^ 
i^ur  in  each  action  shine, 
1  declare  the  yoi^th  divine. 
lee  him  shine  a  glorious  stor, 
e,  but  terrible  in  war! 
I  region  does  his  praise  resound, 
emble  at  his  name  around  ! 
ugh  ev'ry  distant  kingdom  rung, 
n    of   the   race    from    whence    be 
(ig: 

;,  in  volumes  curls  on  high, 
heaps,  and  blacken  all  the  sky : 
s  fame,  methinks,  is  hurl'd 
miring  venerating  world. 
ed  wand*rer,  on  his  way, 
bsence  of  all-cheering  day  ; 
>m  his  friends  and  native  home,       , 
glimpse  does  glimmer  through  the 

na: 

breathes,  each  sigh  his  latest  breath, 

meditation,  pits  of  death : 

chimeras  fill  his  soul, 

d  dying,  ev*ry  step  control. 

tast  there  breaks  a  pui-ple  gleam, 

vanish  as  a  fleeting  dream. 

I  the  Son  first  shooU  his  ray, 

fliilsrent  on  th'  illuminM  day; 

X  then  in  the  flam  ng  rays, 

oat  witbm  th*  excessive  blaze. 


OJ>E 


ON  THE  DDK B  OF  YOR  K'9  SECON  »  DBP  A RTCR E  FROM 
ENGLAND  AS  RBAR  ADMIRAL. 

WKITTIM  ABOAKD  TBI  ROTAL  CEOROI. 

Again  the  royal  streamers  play  ! 
To  glory  Edward  hastes  away; 
AH'f'U,  ye  happy  «lvan  bowers, 

T.'here  Pleasure's  sprightly  throng  await! 
Ye  domes,  where  rt^gal  Grandeur  towers 
In  purple  omamcnLs  of  state ! 
Ye  scenes  where  Virtue's  sacred  strain 
Bids  the  tragic  Muse  complain ! 
Where  Satire  tread*  the  comic  stage, 
To  scourge  and  mend  a  venal  age; 
Where  music  pour*  the  soft,  melodiotis  lay. 
And  melting  symphonies  congenial  play ! 
Ye  silken  sons  of  Ease,  who  d\rcll 
In  flowery  vales  of  Peace,  farewell ! 
In  vain  the  goddess  of  the  myrtle  grove 

Her  charms  ineffable  displays; 
In  vain  she  calls  to  happier  realms  of  love^ 
Which  Spring's  unfading  bloom  arrays: 
In  vain  her  living  roses  blow. 
And  c-ver-vemal  pleasures  grow ; 
The  gentle  sports  of  youth  no  more 
Allure  him  to  the  peaceful  shore : 
Arcadian  ease  no  longer  charms. 

For  war  and  fame  alone  can  please. 
His  throbbing  bosom  beats  to  arms,         [seas 
To  war  the  hero  moves,  through  storms  and  wintry 

CHORUS. 

TTic  gentle  sports  of  3routh  no  more  ^ 

Allure  him  to  the  peaceful  shore, 
For  war  and  fame  alone  can  please ;       [seas. 
To  war  the  hero  moves,  through  storms  and  wintry 

Though  Danger's  h^ile  train  ai  pears    - 

To  thwart  the  course  that  Honour  steers; 

Unmov'd  he  leads  the  mgged  way; 

Despising  peril  and  dismay : 

His  country  calls;  to  guard  her  laws, 
Lo  !  every  joy  the  gallant  yonth  resigns  ; 

Th'  avenging  naval  sword  he  draws. 
And  o'er  the  waves  conducts  her  martial  lires : 

Hark !  his  sprightly  clarions  play ; 

Follow  where  he  leads  the  way  ! 

The  piercing  fife,  the  sounding  drum, 

ITell  the  deeps  their  master's  come. 

CHoausti 

Hark  I  his  sprightly  clarions  play. 
Follow  where  he  leads  the  way  \ 
The  piercing  fife,  the  sounding  drum^ 
I'ell  the  deeps  their  master's  come. 

Thus  Alcmena's  warlike  son 
The  thorny  course  of  Virtue  run, 
When,  Uught  by  her  unerring  voice. 

He  made  the  glorious  elioicc : 
Severe,  Indeed,  th'  attempt  he  knew, 
Youth*s  genial  ardours  to  subdue: 

For  Pleasure,  Venus'  lovely  form  assum'd ; 
Her  glowing  charms,  divinely  bright, 

In  all  the  pride  of  beauty  bkwm'd, 
And  struck  his  raviih'4  light. 
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Transfixed',  amaz'd, 
Alcides  gazM : 
Enchanting  grace 
AdornM  her  face, 
An4  all  his  changing  looks  confest 
Tb'  alternate  passions  in  his  breast: 
Her  swelling  bosom  half  revealed. 

Her  eyes  that  kindling  raptures  flr'd, 
A.  thousand  tender  pains  instilled, 

A  thousand  flattVing  thoughts  inspir'd: 
Persuasion's  sweetest  language  hung 
In  melting  accent  on  her  tongue: 
De<^  in  his  heart,  the  winning  tale 

Infused  a  magic  power ; 
She  prest  him  to  the  rosy  rale. 

And  showM  th'  Elysian  bower: 
Her  hand,  that  trembling  ardours  move. 
Conducts  him  blushing  to  the  blest  alcove : 
Ah !  see,  o*erpower'd  by  Beauty's  charms, 
And  won  by  Love's  rei^ess  arms. 
The  captive  yields  to  Nature's  soft  alaimf ! 

CBOaiTS. 

Ah !  see,  overpowered  by  Beauty^s  charms. 
And  won  by  Love's  resistless  arms, 
The  captive  yields  to  Nature's  soft  alarms ! 

Assist,  ye  guardian  powers  above !' 
From  ruin  save  the  son  of  Jove ! 
By  heavenly  mandate  Virtue  came, 

And  check'd  the  fatal  flame: 
Swift  as  the  quivering  needle  wheels. 
Whose  point  the  magnet's  influence  feels, 
Inspir'd  with  awe. 
He,  turning,  saw 
The  nymph  divine 
Transcendent  shine ; 
And,  while  he  vicw'd  the  godlike  maid, 
His  heart  a  sacred  impuNc  sway'd: 
His  eyes  with  ardent  motion  roll. 
And  love,  regret,  and  hope,  divide  bis  soul. 
But  soon  her  words  his  pain  destroy. 
And  all  the  numbers  of  his  heart, 
Betuni'd  by  her  celestial  art. 
Now  swelled  to  strains  of  nobler  joy. 
Instructed  tlius  by  Virtue's  lore. 
His  happy  steps  the  realms  explore 
Where  guilt  and  errour  are  no  more : 
The  clouds  that  veil'd  his  intellectual  ray. 
Before  his  breath  dispelling,  melt  away : 
Broke  loose  from  Pleasure's  glittering  chain. 
He  scom'd  her  soft  inglorious  reign : 
Convinc'd,  resolv'd,  to  Virtue  then  he  tumM, 
And  in  his  breast  paternal  glory  burn'd. 


CHORUS. 

Broke  loose  from  Pleasure's  glittering  chain, 
He  scom'd  her  soft  iuglorious  reign : 
Convinc'd,  resolv'd,  to  Virtue  then  he  tuni'd. 
And  in  his  breast  paternal  glory  buni'<|* 

So  when  on  Britain's  other  hope  she  shone, 
like  him  the  royal  youth  she  won : 
Thus  taught,  he  bids  his  fleet  advance 
To  curb  the  power  of  Spain  and  France: 
Aloft  hU  martial  ensigns  flow. 
And  hark  !  his  braaen  trumpets  blow ! 


Thfe  wat'ry  prolbancl, 

Awak'd  by  the  sound. 

All  trembles  around : 
While  Edward  o'^r  the  azure  fields 

Fraternal  wonder  wields : 
High  on  the  deck  behold  he  stands, 
And  views  around  his  floating  bands 

lu  awful  order  join : 
They,  while  the  warlike  trumpet's  straii 
Deep  sounding,  swells  along  the  maia. 

Extend  th'  embattled  line. 
Then  Britain  triumphantly  saw 

His  armament  ride 

Supreme  on  the  tide, 
And  o'er  the  vast  ocean  give  law. 

I 

CHOKl'S. 

Then  Britain  triumphantly  saw 

His  armament  ride 

Supreme  on  the  tide. 
And  o'er  the  vast  ocean  give  law. 

Now  with  shouting  peals  of  joy, 

The  ships  their  horrid  tubes  display, 
Tier  over  tier  in  terrible  array. 

And  wait  the  signal  to  destroy : 
The  sails  all  bum  to  engage: 

Hark !  hark  I  their  shouts  arisc^ 

And  shake  the  vaulted  skies! 
Exulting  with  bacchanal  rage. 
Then,  Neptime,  the  hero  revere. 

Whose  power  is  superior  to  thine ! 
And,  when  his  proud  squadrons  appear. 

The  trident  and  chariot  resign ! 

CHOBUS. 

Then,  Neptune,  the  hero  revere. 
Whose  power  is  superior  to  thine! 

And,  when  his  proud  squadrons  appear, 
Tlie  trident  and  chariot  resign ! 

Albion,  wake  thy  grateful  voice ! 
Let  thy  hills  and  vales  rejoice:    • 
O'er  remotest  hostile  regions 

Thy  victorious  flags  are  known; 
Thy  resistless  martial  legions 

Dreadful  move  from  zone  to  zone ; 
Thy  flaming  bolts  unerring  roll, 
And  all  the  trembling  globe  control: 
Thy  seamen,  invincibly  true. 
No  menace,  no  fraud,  can  subdue : 
To  thy  great  trust 
Severely  just. 
All  dissoiiaot  strife  they  disclaim : 

To  meet  the  foe, 

Their  bosoms  glow  ; 
Who  only  are  rivals  in  fame. 

CHORUS. 

Thy  seamen,  invincibly  true. 
No  menace,  no  fraud,  can  sulxlue : 
All  dissonant  strife  they  disclaim. 
And  only  are  rivals  in  fiaime. 

For  Edward  tune  your  harps,  ye  Nine! 

Triumphant  strike  each  living  strins:, 
For  him,  in  ecstasy  divine, 

Vour  choral  lo  Pasaxis  sing ! 
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A  yonr  festive  concerts  breathe  ! 
a  your  Bowery  garlands  wreathe ! 
.e!  O  wake  the  joyful  900g  I 
;  fauns  of  the  woods, 
*  nymphs  of  the  floods, 
musical  current  prolong! 
rans,  that  dance  on  the  plain, 
well  the  grand  chorus  accord ! 
WIS,  that  sport  on  the  main, 
Iting,  acknowledge  your  lord! 

the  wild  numbers  combiu'd, 
t  floating  proclaim 

admiral's  name, 
iphony  roll  on  the  wind ! 

caoavK. 

ce  \  O  wake  the  joyftil  song ! 
lylvans,  that  dance  on  the  plam, 
ritons,  that  sport  on  the  main, 
musical  current  prolong ! 

lile  consenting  Britons  praise, 
se  votive  measures  deign  to  hear ! 
ee  my  Muse  awakes  her  lays, 
ee  th*  unequal  viol  plays, 
!  tribute  of  a  soul  sincere, 
lou,  illustrious  chief,  rrfosc 
tcense  of  a  nantic  Muse  \ 
whom  shall  Neptune's  sons  complain, 
hose  arms  unrivafl'd  rule  the  main  ? 
on  my  grateful  breast 
ivonr  is  imprest : 
y  son  of  weiadth  or  fame 
:  a  royal  patron  came ! 
a  youth,  whose  vital  page 
id  lengthened  tale  of  woe, 
uthless  Fate,  impelt'mg  tides  of  rage, 
!  on  wave  in  dire  succession  flow, 
nring  stars  and  titled  names  unknown, 
T'd  his  suit  to  thee  alone, 
lie  your  sacred  pity  mov'd ; 
,  consented,  and  approved. 
1  my  strings,  ye  blest  Pierian  quire ! 
rapture  every  happy  line  ! 
kindle  with  Promethean  fire ! 
tU  each  note  with  energy  divine, 
ore  to  plaintive  sounds  of  woe 
le  vocal  numbers  flow  ! 
the  chief  to  whom  I  sing 
yet  ordain  auspicious  days, 
ike  the  lyre  with  nobler  \ays, 
\e  to  war  the  nervous  string. 
,  untaught  in  Neptune's  school, 
all  the  powers  of  genius  he  possen, 
disciplined  by  classic  rule, 
daring  pencil  can  display 
It  that  thunders  on  the  watery  way, 
ill  its  horrid  incidents  express? 
ly  Muse,  these  wariike  strains  belong ! 
thy  hope,  and  patron  of  thy  song. 

CHORUS. 

ny  Muse,  these  warlike  strains  belong ! 
thy  hope,  and  patron  of  thy  song. 


THE  FOND  LOVER, 

A  BALLAD. 

A  WTtiPH  of  ev*ry  charm  possessed, 

That  native  virtue  gives. 
Within  my  bosom  all  confcss*d, 

In  bright  idea  lives. 
For  her  my  trembling  numbers  play 

Along  the  pathless  deep. 
While  badly  social  with  my  lay 

The  winds  in  concert  weep.  \  ■ 

If  beauty's  sacred  influence  charms 

The  rage  of  adverse  Fate, 
Say  why  the  pleasing  soft  alarms 

Such  cruel  pangs  create  ? 
Since  all  her  thoughts  by  dense  refin'd, 

Cnartfljl  truth  expre:^ 
Say  wherefore  sense  and  truth  are  join'd 

To  give  my  soul  distress } 

If  when  her  blooming  lips  I  press, 

Which  vernal  fragrance  fills. 
Through  all  my  veins  the  sweet  excess 

In  trembling  motion  thrills; 
Say  whence  this  secret  anguish  grows. 

Congenial  with  my  joy  ? 
And  why  the  touch,  where  pleasure  glows, 

Shou'd  vital  peace  destroy  ? 

If  when  my  fair,  in  melting  song. 

Awakes  the  vocal  lay. 
Not  all  your  notes,  ye  Phoctan  throng. 

Such  pleasing  sounds  convey ; 
Thus  wrapt  all  o'er  with  fondest  love. 

Why  heaves  th'is  broken  sigh  ? 
For  then  my  blood  forgets  to  move, 

I  gaze,  adore,  and  die. 

Accept,  my  charming  maid,  the  strain 

Which  you  alone  inspire ; 
To  thee  the  dying  strings  complain 

That  quiver  on  my  lyre. 
O !  give  this  bleeding  bosom  ease. 

That  knows  no  joy  but  thee; 
Teach  me  thy  happy  art  to  please. 

Or  deign  to  love  like  me. 


THE  DEMAGOGUE. 

Bold  is  th*  attempt,  in  these  licentious  times. 
When  with  such  towering  strides  Sedition  climlis. 
With  sense  or  satire  to  confiront  her  power. 
And  charge  her  in  the  great  decisive  hoar: 
Bold  is  the  man,  who,  on  her  conquering  day. 
Stands  in  the  pass  of  Fate  to  bar  ber  way: 
Whose  heart,  by  frowning  Arrogance  unaw'd. 
Or  the  deep-lurking  snares  of  specious  Frand, 
The  threats  of  Giant-faction  can  deride, 
And  stem,  with  stubborn  arm,  her  roaring  ti^ 
For  him  unnumbered  brooding  ills  await. 
Scorn,  malice,  insolence,  reproach,  and  hats; 
At  him,  who  dares  this  l^ion  to  defy, 
A  thousand  mortal  shafts  in  secret  fly: 
Revenge,  exulting  with  malignant  joy. 
Pursues  tb*  incautious  victim  to  destn>y: 
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And  Slanttrr  «triv(»5,  with  unrelenting  aim, 

To  spit  her  bla^tinp:  venom  on  his  name  : 

Around  him  Fa<.'tion*9  harpies  flap  their  winiot, 

And  rhyininir  vermin  dart  their  feeble  stin:^ : 

In  vain  the  wretch  retreats,  while  in  full  cry, 

Fierce  on  his  throat  the  hungry  bIood> hounds  fly. 

Eiu-ii»sM  with  pvrilR  thus  the  conscious  Muse, 

AlarmM,  though  undismayed,  lier  danger  views. 

Nor  shall  unmanly  terrour  now  control 

The  strong  re<entment  struggling  in  her  soul ; 

While  Indignation,  with  resistless  i>train. 

Pours  her  full  deluge  through  each  swelling  vein. 

By  the  vile  fear  that  cliiils  the  oowanl  breast. 

By  sordid  caution  is  her  voice  sapprest. 

While  Arrogance,  with  big  theatric  rage, 

AudaeioQs  struts  on  PowV*s  imperial  stage  ; 

M'hile  o'er  our  country,  at  her  dread  command, 

Black  Discord,  scrcamin.:;,  t>hakes  her  fatal  brand : 

While,  in  defiance  of  maternal  laws. 

The  sacrilegious  sword  Rebellion  draws ; 

Shall  she  at  this  important  hour  retire, 

And  quench  in  Lethe's  wave  her  genuine  fire  ? 

Honour  forbid !  she  fears  ik>  thi>eat*njng  foe, 

When  conscious  Justice  bids  her  bosom  glow : 

And  while  ske  kindles  the  reluctant  flame. 

Let  not  tlie  pnident  voice  of  Friendship  blame ! 

She  feels  the  sUng  of  krqn  Resentment  goad. 

Though  guiltless  yet  of  Satire's  thorny  road. 

liet  other  Quixotes,  frantic  with  renown, 

Plant  on  their  brows  a  tawdry  paper  crown ! 

While  fools  adore,  and  vassal-bards  obey, 

I^t  the  greait  Monarch  Ass  through  Gotham  bray ! 

Our  poet  brandishes  no  mimic  swoni. 

To  rule  a  realm  of  dunces  self-rxplor'd : 

No  bleeding  victims  curse  his  iron  sway ; 

Nw  murderM  reputation  marks  his  way. 

True  to  herself,  unarmM,  the  fcarksK  Muse 

Through  Reason's  path  her  steady  course  pursues: 

True  to  h(Tself  advances,  uiideterr'd 

By  the  rude  clamours  of  the  savage  herd. 

As  some  bold  snrpeon,  with  inserted  steel. 

Probes  deep  the  putrid  sore,  intent  to  heal; 

55o  the  rank  ulcers  that  our  Patriot  load, 

Shall  she  with  caustic's  healing  fires  corrode. 

Yet  ere  from  patient  slumber  Satire  wakes. 
And  brandishes  th*  avenging  scourg<>  of  snakes ; 
Yet  ere  her  eyes,  with  lightning's  vivid  ray, 
The  dark  recesses  of  his  heart  display ; 
Let  Candour  own  th'  undaunted  pilot's  power, 
l^elt  in  severest  Danger's  trying  hour ! 
liet  Truth  coiu^enting,  with  the  trump  of  Fame, 
His  glory,  in  auspieir)us  strains,  pnH;laim  ! 
He  bade  th»  tempest  of  the  battle  roar, 
That  thunder'<l  o'er  th'*  deep  from  shore  to  shore. 
How  oft,  amid  the  horn»urs  «>f  the  war, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  wheels  oi  l)arig«*r*s  car. 
How  oft  my  bosom  at  thy  name  has  t^lou'd. 
And  from  my  beating  heait  applause  bestowM; 
Applause,  that,  gonuine  as  the  blush  of  youth 
llnknown  to  guile,  was  san<;tify'd  by  truth  ! 
How  oft  I  blest  the  Patriot's  honest  rage. 
That  greatly  darM  tx>  lash  the  guilty  age; 
That,  rapt  with  zeal,  pathetic,  bold,  and  strong, 
RollM  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along; 
That  Power's  big  torrent  brav'd  with  irianly  pride, 
And  all  Corruption's  venal  arts  defy'd  ! 
When  from  afar  those  peoetratiug  ey4-s 
Beheld  each  secret  hostile  scheme  arts'* ; 
Watch*d  every  motion  of  the  faithless  iW, 
Each  plot  o'ertum'd,  and  bufHc-I  e\cry  bluxr: 


A  fond  enthusiast,  kindling  at  thy  name, 
I  glow'd  in  secret  with  congenial  flame ; 
While  my  young  bosom,  to  decitit  unknown, 
Believ'd  all  real  virtue  Uiine  alone. 

Such  then  he  seem'd,  and  such  indeed  might  be, 
If  Truth  with  Errour  ever  could  agree! 
Sure  Satire  never  with  a  faiier  hand 
PortrayM  the  object  she  designM  to  brand* 
Alas !  that  Virtue  should  so  soi^  decay. 
And  Faction's  wild  applause  ihy  luart  betray! 
'Hie  Muse  with  secret  sympathy  relents. 
And  human  failings,  as  a  friend,  laments: 
but  when  tho^e  dauirerous  crruurs,  big  with  fatc^ 
Spread  discord  and  jliitraction  through  the  siate^ 
Reason  should  then  exert  her  utmost  ]K>wer 
To  guard  our  passions  in  that  fiatal  hour. 

There  was  a  time,  ere  yet  his  conscious  heait 
Durst  from  the  hard^  i>ath  of  Truth  de|«rt, 
While  yet  with  generous  sentiment  it  gloved, 
A  stranger  to  Corruption's  slippery  nmd; 
There  was  a  time  our  Patriot  durst  »\-ow 
Those  honest  maxims  he  despises  now. 
How  did  he  then  his  country's  wouodft  bewa^      • 
And  at  the  insatiate  German  vulture  rail ! 
Whose  cruel  ulons  Albion's  entrails  tore, 
Whose  hungry  maw  was  glutted  with  lior  goic* 
The  mists  of  errour,  that  in  darkness  bdd 
Our  reason,  like  the  Sun,  his  voice  dispellU 
And  lo !  exhausted,  with  no  power  to  save, 
Wc  view  Britannia  panting  on  the  wave ; 
Hung  rmmd  her  neck,  a  millstone's  pood'rous  veigH 
Drags  down  the  struggling  victim  to  her  iate ! 
\Vh\\e  horrour  at  the  thought  our  bosom  feds, 
We  bless  the  man  this  horrour  who  reveals. 

But  what  alarming  thoughts  the  heart  amaze, 
When  on  this  Jauus'  other  face  we  gaze; 
For,  lo!  possest  of  Power's  imperial  reins. 
Our  chief  tiiosc  visionary  ill>  diS4laius ! 
Alas!  how  scxm  the  steady  Patriot  turns! 
In  vaiu  Uiis  change  astonish 'd  Fjigland  mourns ! 
Her  vital  blood,  that  pourM  from  every  vein, 
S<>  late,  to  fill  th'  accurs'd  Westphalian  drain. 
Then  ceas'd  to  flow;  the  vulture  now  no  more 
With  unielcnting  rage  her  l>owels  tore. 
Ilis  magic  rod  tr.msjforms  the  bin!  of  prey! 
The  millstone  feels  the  touch,  and  melts  away  * 
And,  strange  to  tell,  still  stranger  to  believe, 
Wliat  ey««  ne'er  saw,  and  heart  could  ne'er  cooccin 
At  on-.v,  traiL^plantcd  by  the  sorcerer's  wand, 
Culunibian  hills  in  distant  Austria  stand  ! 
Aujcr  ca,  with  panjis  bi'forc  unknown. 
Now  with  West]>haiia  uttei-s  groan  for  groan : 
l»y  sympathy  she  fevers  with  her  fires, 
liunib  as  bhe  bums,  and  as  she  dies  expires. 

From  maxims  long  adopted  thus  he  flew,  i 

For  ever  changing,  yet  for  ever  true ;  ; 

Swohi  with  success,  and  with  applause inflam'd, 
He  sconi'd  all  caution,  all  advice  disclaimd ;  \ 

Arm'd  with  war's  thund'^r,  he  embraced  no  more      | 
Those  patriot  principles  niaiutain'd  before.  ; 

Perverse,  inconstant,  obstinate,  and  ])roud. 
Drunk  with  ambition,  turbuK  nt  and  loud. 
He  wrecks  us  headlong  on  that  dreadful  strand 
He  onc(!  devoted  all  his  ))ouers  to  brand !     . 

<hir  hapless  country  views  with  weeping  eyes, 
On  every  side,  o'erwhdming  horrours  rise; 
Drain'd  of  her  wealth,  exhausted  of  her  power. 
And  agonizd  as  in  the  mortal  hour; 
Her  armies  wasted  with  incessant  toils. 
Or  doom'd  to  peri^h  in  contagious  soils. 
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fome  needy  royal  plmiderer's  throne, 
to  HXL  in  battles  not  their  Ofim. 
DKNis  debt  at  home^  thoagh  long  o'er 
cbarg'd, 

rvous  burthens  annaally  enlarged  i 
rith  inereasmg  taxes  to  the  ground, 
:,  like  vampires,  every  bleeding  wound: 
'ith  severe  distress  th*  industrious  poor, 
f  the  ruthless  landlord  to  the  door. 
■hu3  our  land  her  hapless  fate  bemoans 
and  with  inward  sorrow  groans; 
eck'd  with  tinsel  trophies  of  renown, 
I  with  sores,  with  anguish  bending  down, 
Mne  impious  parricide  appear, 
es  to  make  this  anguish  more  severe  ? 
xist,  so  much  his  country's  foe, 
r  wounds  with  fresh  efiusion  ilow  } 
i;  to  him  in  vain  she  lifts  her  eyes, 
elentless  hears  her  piercing  sighs  ! 
( of  front,  impatient  of  control, 
tier  onward  to  Destruction's  goal ! 
jntent  on  curst  Westphalia's  shore 
profusion  to  exhaust  her  store, 
i  his  pompous  fulminations  brand, 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  land: 
w  wars  the  public  eye  he  turns, 
peril,  and  at  reason  spurns; 
with  danger,  by  distress  asisail'd, 
sd  courage,  and  o*er  skill  prevailed ; 
sring  in  the  storm  himself  had  brew'd, 
at  last  its  horrours  to  elude. 
ched  shift  must  still  protect  his  name^ 
guiltless  head  transfer  his  shame: 
ing  modest  Diffidence  oppose 
dvice,  that  golden  time  he  chose ; 
big  surges  threaten'd  to  overwhelm 
ingloriously  forsook  the  helm, 
th'  events  collected  to  relate, 
actions  recapitulate. 
assumM,  by  mean  perfidious  art, 
kC  tenets  foreign  to  his  heart : 
b  country's  fond  applauses  sweird, 
iself  forward  into  power,  and  held 
«  principles  which  be  alone, 
ok  and  wanton  with  success,  could  own; 
er  interest  and  abused  her  trust ; 
to  prayers,  forsook  her  in  disgust; 
c  mummery,  and  most  vile  grimace^ 
gh  the  city  with  a  woeful  face, 
iss,  a  Patriot  out  of  place ! 
generous  prince,  and  in  the  day 
skulks,  because  he  cannot  sway  ! 
:limes  embroils  him  with  allies! 
:  home  the  flames  of  Discord  rise ! 
les !     from   Hell    th'    exulting    Fury 
>rings! 

Destruction  sailing  on  her  wings ! 
scmun  an  hundred  harpies  fell ! 
I  demons  shriek  with  hideous  yell ! 
e,  in  mortal  venom  dipt  on  high, 
the  deadliest  shafts  of  Satire  fly, 
irchill  brandishes  his  clumsy  club, 
I  unloads  his  excrcmental  tub, 
lere  Entick,  awkward  aud  unclean, 
lis  native  dust,  a  worm  obscene  ! 
unnumbered  wings,  from  van  to  rear, 
nameless  buzzing  drones  appear: 
dark  cells  the  angry  insec*ts  swarm, 
little  sting  attempt  to  arm. 
V. 


Here  Chaplahu  *,  Prmleget ',  moulder  round. 
And  feeble  Scourges ',  rot  upon  the  ground: 
Here  hungry  Kenrick  strives,  with  fruitless  aim, 
With  Grub-street  slander  to  extend  bis  name: 
At  Bruin  flies  the  slavering,  snarling  cur, 
But  only  fills  his  famish'd  jaws  with  fur. 
Here  Baldwin  spreads  th*  assassinating  cloke. 
Where  lurking  Rancour  gives  the  secret  struke ; 
While  gorg*d  with  filth,  around  this  senseless  block, 
A  swarm  of  spider-bards  obsequious  flock : 
While  his  demure  Welch  goat,  with  lifted  hoof, 
In  PbeVi-Corner  hangs  each  flimsy  woof; 
And  frisky  grown,  attempts,  with  awkward  prance. 
On  Wit's  gay  theatre  to  bleat  and  dance. 
Here,  selz'd  with  iliac  passion,  mouthing  Leech, 
Too  low,  alas  !  for  Satire's  whip  to  reach, 
From  his  black  entrails,  Faction's  common  sewer. 
Disgorges  all  her  excremental  store. 

With  equal  pity  and  reg^t  the  Muse 
The  thundering  storms  that  rage  around  her  views; 
Impartial  views  the  tides  of  Discord  blend. 
Where  lordly  rogues  for  power  and  place  contend; 
I  Were  not  her  patriot -heart  with  anguish  torn. 
Would  eye  th'  opposing  chiefs  with  equal  scorn. 
Let  Freedom's  deadliest  foes  for  freedom  bawl. 
Alike  to  her  who  govern  or  who  fall ! 
Aloof  she  stands,  all  unconcerned  and  mute. 
While  the  rude  rabble  belk>w,  "  Down  with  Bute !" 
While  villany  the  scourge  of  Justice  bilks, 
Howl  on,  ye  ruffians  1  "  Liberty  and  Wilkes." 
L«t  some  soft  mummy  of  a  peer,  who  stains 
His  rank,  some  sodden  lump  of  ass*s  brains. 
To  that  abandon'd  wretch  his  sanction  give; 
Support  his  slander,  and  his  wants  relieve ! 
Let  the  great  hydra  roar  aloud  for  Pitt, 
And  power  and  wisdom  all  to  him  submit ! 
Let  proud  Ambition's  sons,  with  hearts  severe, 
Like  parricides,  their  mother's  bowels  tear! 
Sedition  her  triumphant  flag  display, 
And  in  embodied  ranks  her  troops  array ! 
While  coward  Justice,  trembling  on  her  seat, 
Like  a  vile  slave  descends  to  lick  her  feet ! 
Nor  here  let  Censure  draw  her  awful  blade. 
If  from  her  theme  the  wasrward  Muse  has  stray'd^ 
Sometimes  th'  impetuous  torrent,  o'er  its  mounds 
Redundant  bursting,  swamps  th'  adjacent  grounds | 
Rut  rapid,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Through  the  deep  channel  still  pursues  its  way. 

Our  pilot  now  retir'd,  no  pleasure  knows. 
But  every  man  and  measure  to  oppose ; 
like  ^.sop's  cur,  still  snariing  and  per\'ersr. 
Bloated  with  envy,  to  mankind  a  curse. 
No  more  at  council  his  advice  will  lend. 
But  with  all  others  who  advise  contend : 
He  bids  distraction  o*er  his  country  blaze. 
Then,  swelter 'd  with  revenge,  retreats  to  Hayes  ': 

■  Certain  poems  intended  to  be  y^ry  satirical ; 
but,  alas  !  we  refer  our  reader  to  the  Reviews. 

*  After  reflecting  on  the  various  events  by  which 
this  extraordinary  person  is  characterised,  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  few  aiiecdoti>ii 
from  Mac'hiavel,  relative  to  a  man  of  a  very 
similar  complexion  and  constitution,  who  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  train  of  incidents  pretty  neariy 
rcnombling  those  we  have  mentioned  above;  al- 
though he  possibly  nover  anticipated  the  siiuilitude 
of  fortune  and  cliaraeter  that  might  hai>pen  be- 
tween him  and  aov  of  bis  progeny.     Speaking  of 
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shallow!  the  pouioB ;  Irat,  awmre  of  b1mme» 
Transfer!  the  pfoffcr'd  peerage  to  his  daflM. 
The  fekm  tims  of  old,  his  name  to  save. 
His  pilfer'd  mattoii  to  a  brother  gave.  [know 

But  should  some  frantic  wretch,  whom  all  men 
To  Nature  and  humanity  a  foe^ 
Deaf  to  the  widow's  moan  and  orphan^s  crjr, 
And  dead  to  diaroe  and  friendship's  social  tie ; 
Should  such  a  miscreant,  at  the  hour  of  death. 
To  thee  his  fortunes  and  domains  bequeath ; 
With  cruel  rancour  wresting  from  his  heirs 
What  Nature  taught  them  to  expect  as  theirs } 
Woald'flt  thou  with  this  detested  robber  join. 
Their  legal  wealth  to  plunder  and  purloin  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven !  thou  canst  not  be  so  baRC, 
To  blast  thy  name  with  infismous  disgrace  ! 
The  Muse  who  wakes,  yet  triumphs  o'er  thy  hate, 
Dares  not  so  black  a  thought  anticipate: 
By  Heaves^  the  Muse  her  ignorance  betrays; 
For  while  a  thousand  eyes  with  wonder  gase, 
Though  gorgM  and  glutted  with  his  country's  store, 
The  vulture  pounces  on  the  shining  ore; 
In  his  strong  talons  gripes  the  golden  prey. 
And  from  the  weeping  orphan  bears  away. 

The  great,  th'  alarming  deed  is  yet  to  come, 
That,  big  with  fate,  strikes  Expectation  dumb. 
O !  patient,  injur'd  England,  yet  unveil 
Thy  eyes,  and  listen  to  the  Muse^s  tale. 
That  true  as  honour,  unadom'd  with  art. 
Thy  wrongs  in  fair  succession  shall  impart ! 

Ere  yet  the  desolating  god  of  war 
Had  cnish'd  pale  Europe  with  his  iron  car. 
Had  shook  her  shores  with  terrible  alarms. 
And  thunder'd  o'er  the  trembling  deep,  **  To  arms!" 


the  government  of  Florence,  our  historian  informs 
us,  that  '*  Luca  Pitt,  a  bold  and  resolute  man, 
being  now  made  gonsalioncre  of  justice, — having 
entered  upon  his  office,  was  very  importunate  with 
the  people  to  appoint  a  balia ;  but  perceiving  it 
was  to  no  purpose,  he  not  only  treatt^l  tliose  that 
were  members  of  the  council  with  great  insolence, 
and  called  them  opprobrious  names,  but  threatened 
them,  and  soon  aJBter  put  his  threats  in  execution : 
for  having  filled  the  palace  with  armful  men,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  the  month  of  August 
1453,  he  called  the  people  together  into  the  Piazza, 
and  there  compelled  them,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
do  that  which  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  of 
before.  Pitt  had  also  very  rich  presents  not  only 
from  Cosimo  and  the  signiory,  but  from  all  the 
principal  citizens,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
generosity  to  him ;  so  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
above  twenty  thousand  ducats  given  him  at  that 
time;  after  which  he  became  so  popular,  that  the 
city  was  no  longer  governed  by  Cosimo  di  Medici, 
but  by  Luca  Pitt.  This  inspired  him  with  vanity. 
— ^Aftcr  this  he  bad  recourse  to  very  extraordinary 
means ;  fiyr  he  not  only  extorted  more  and  greater 
presents  from  the  chief  citizens,  but  aifo  made 
the  commonalty  supply  him  with  workmen  and 
artificers,**  Machiavel's  Hist.  Florence.  This  has 
an  unlucky  resemblance  to  a  certain  {^reat  per- 
son's driving  through  the  city  with  borrowed  horses, 
and  being  oifered  to  have  his  horses  unyoked,  and 
his  chariot  draun  by  his  good  friends  the  mob. 
We  shall,  in  due  time  and  place,  give  some  ao- 
<XHmt  of  the  fall  of  Mr.  Luca  Pitt,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which,  after  some  particular  events, 
he  was  universally  regarded. 


In  climes  ramott,  beyoad  the  Miting  Safl^ 
Beyond  th'  Atlantic  wave,  hit  rage  begmk 
Alas!  poor  country,  how  with  pangs  unknoM 
To  Britain  did  thy  filial  bosom  grosm ! 
What  savage  armies  did  thy  icalmi  invade, 
Unarm'd,  and  distant  from  maternal  aid ! 
Thy  cottages  with  cruel  flamea  coomm^d. 
And  the  sad  owner  to  destructioo  doora'd ; 
Mangled  with  wounds,  with  pungent  anguish 
Or  leift  to  perish  naked  and  forlorn ! 
What  carnage  reekM  upon  thy  ruin'd  plain ! 
Wliat  infisnts  bled !  what  virgins  shriek'd  m 
In  ev'ry  look  distraction  seem*d  to  glare. 
Each  heart  was  rack'd  with  horroar  and  dcipsir 
To  Albion  then,  with  groans  and  piercing  cris^ 
America  lift  up  her  dying  eyes; 
To  generous  Albion  pourM  forth  all  her  pnin^ 
To  whom  the  wretched  never  wept  in  vain. 
She  heard,  and  instant  to  relieve  her  flew« 
Her  arm  the  gleaming  sword  of  vengeance  diet) 
Far  o'er  the  ocean  wave  her  voice  was  knon. 
That  shook  the  deep  abyss  firom  sooe  to  lone: 
She  bade  the  thunder  of  the  battle  glow. 
And  pour'd  the  storm  of  lightning  on  the  Cm; 
Nor  ceas'd  till,  crown'd  with  victory  complete, 
Pale  Spain  and  France  lay  trembling  at  her  fMl 

<  Although  our  author  has  no  preseut  indimAi 
to  enter  into  political  controversy,  yet  he 
avoid  citing  an  Article  from  one  of  the 
dictionaries,  which  in  some  measure  is 
with  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  exhibils  a  liM 
of  the  fidelity  and  grattti^  of  our  fiBUov-sokJBdl 
in  America. 

We  are  infornocd  in  the  article  referred  to,  tM 
a  "  cartel  in  the  marine  is  a  ship  proved  ia  tin 
of  war  to  exchange  the  prisoners  of  any  two  ktf* 
tile  powers ;  also  to  carry  any  particular  rtspei 
or  proposal  from  the  one  to  the  other :  for  this  m^ 
son  bhc  is  particularly  commanded  to  canym 
cargo  or  arms,  only  a  single  gun  for  firing  signih 

"  Our  honest  Americans,  however,  who  barr* 
sorely  grieved  of  late  for  paying  a  small  partflf 
the  great  taxes  of  this  country,  althongh  donaodel 
for  their  own  particular  protection,  made  not  as[y 
no  scruple  to  disobey  and  despise  this  regulstifl 
of  cartels  during  the  lato  war,  but,  on  the  oootmti 
gave  continual  supplies  of  provisioos  to  oar  cse 
mies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thereby  recoTCicd 
them,  and  recruited  their  fiillen  spirits,  at  a  tine 
when  they  were  gasping  under  the  weight  of  otf 
arms.  With  so  much  address,  indeed,  did  tfaeN 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  traders  condinn  tliil 
scheme,  that  ten  or  twelve  cartels  being  Isdtsi  tf 
the  same  time  ^ith  beef,  pork,  bread,  flour,  ke> 
sailed  together  for  the  French  islands,  and,  is 
order  to  evade  the  strict  examination  of  our  duf> 
of  war,  were  prorided  with  a  guardian  priTsttfi 
equipped  by  the  same  expert  owners,  to  seize  tbtf 
own  ve^isels,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  plsftf : 
of  their  first  destination ;  but  if  they  were  ett- ' 
mined  by  our  ships  of  war,  to  an  English  pAt ; 
But  this  clumsy  trick  did  not  long  escape  the  ripF 
lance  of  our  naval  officers,  who  found  that  thB 
follows  sent  abroad,  by  way  of  commandcn  <f 
prize-masters,  were  utterly  ignorant,  and  incsps* 
ble  of  piloting  any  ship ;  and  of  oousequence  Qsij 
sent  to  elude  their  scrutiny. 

"  The  most  bare-faced  piece  of  effrontery,  bo** 
ever,  that  was  ever  committed  of  this  kind,  ii* 
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Bftii  iktpMdf  and  sU  her  feet  ramoT'd, 

De  groiuidfl  indnstiioiisly  improv'd, 

ntt  with  tnde,  with  fleets  her  haihoon 

Qty  imiUDg  on  her  plmini  aroand; 

st  with  all  that  commeroe  could  fopply, 

rq;arda  with  jeakmii  eje, 
ker'd  heart,  the  parent,  who  so  laite 
tch'd  her  gasping  from  the  jaws  of  Fate; 
r,  with  wars  for  her  begun,  relaxM, 
ievous  aggravated  burthens  tax'd, 
sores  wasted  by  a  hungry  brood 
srants,  that  suck  her  vital  blood ; 
wofker  demands  that  tribute  due, 
n  alone  th'  avenging  sword  she  drew, 
i  had  America  the  just  request 
,  when  kindling  in  her  faithless  breast 
ent  glows,  enrag*d  sedition  bums, 

the  mandate  of  our  laws  she  spurns  I 
et  hate,  incapable  of  shame 
aode,  incenses  to  a  flame, 
mr  power,  bids  insurrection  rise, 
or  honour,  and  our  laws  defies ; 
ber  coasts  is  heard  th'  audacious  roary 
id  shall  rule  America  no  more  t" 
s  on  Britain's  shore  th'  alarm  was  heard, 
illation  in  her  look  appeared ; 
to  punish,  she  her  scourge  withheld 
r  perfidious  sons  who  thus  rebell'd : 
ig  with  anguish,  now  with  rage  anail'd, 
in  her  soul  at  last  prevaiPd, 
lU  not  to  draw  her  penal  steel 
Persuasion  made  her  last  appeal. 
yw  the  great  decisive  hour  drew  nigh, 
sr  darling  jMlTMf  cast  her  eye  ; 

Ig  an  armed  vessel,  fitted  in  Philadelphia, 
lese  illegal  cartels.  She  was  commanded 
tleman,  whom  the  majority  of  the  mer- 
.  that  city  join'd  to  oppose  and  distress, 
ployed  a  crew  of  ruffians,  who  seized  his 
enly,  in  the  most  unwarranted  and  lawless 
and  brought  her  up  in  triumph  to  the 
len  she  had  only  five  men  aboaid :  and  so 
e  was  their  hatred  to  the  commander, 
«fl  obliged  to  leave  the  country  precipi- 
s  being  in  danger  of  his  life.'* 
cannot  be  a  stroQger  confirmation  of  the 
the  above  account,  than  the  folkwing  let- 
r.  Pitt: 

a  letter  firom  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  to  the 
Govemon  and  Councils  in  North  America, 
;  to  the  flag  of  truce  trade. 

"  WhitehaU,  August  24,  176a 
sntlemen, 

commaoders  of  his  majesty*s  forces  and 
l^orth  America  and  the  West  Indies  have 
ed  certain  and  repeated  intelligences  of 
and  most  pernicious  trade  carried  on  by 
I  subjects  in  North  America  and  the  West 
well  to  the  French  islands  as  to  the  French 
its  on  the  continent  in  America,  and  par- 
to  the  rivers  Mobile  and  Mississippi ;  by 
i  enemies,  to  the  great  reproach  and  de- 
i  government,  are  supplied  with  provi- 
1  other  necessaries;  whereby  they  are 
ly,  if  not  alone,  enabled  to  sustain  and 
his  long  and  expensive  war.  And  itfor- 
eariog,  that  large  sums  of  .bullion  are 


His  voice  like  thunder  will  rapport  her  cause. 
Enforce  her  dictates,  and  sustain  bar  laws ; 
Rich  with  her  spoils,  his  sanction  will  dismay. 
And  bid  th'  insurgents  tremble  and  obey. 

He  comes !— but  where,  th'  amazing  theme  to 
hit. 
Discover  language  or  ideas  fit  ?  [ger» 

Splay-footed  woi^  that  hector,  bounce,  and  swag** 
The  sense  to  puzzle,  and  the  brain  to  stagger  ? 
OvLT patrioi ^fjmcBl  with  frenzy  fir'd,  the  Muse 
With  allegoric  eye  his  figure  views  1 
Like  the  grim  portress  of  hell-gate  he  stands, 
Bellona's  scourge  hangs  trembUng  in  his  hands ! 
Around  him,  fiercer  than  the  ravenous  shark, 
**  A  cry  of  hell-hounds'  never-ceasing  bark !" 
And  lo  !  th'  enormous  giant  to  bedeck, 
A  golden  millstone  hangs  upon  bis  neck  ? 
On  him  Ambition's  vulture  darts  her  daws. 
And  with  voracious  rage  his  liver  gnaws. 
Our  patriot  comes ! — the  buckles  of  whose  shoes 
Not  Cromwell^  self  was  worthy  to  unloose. 
Repeat  his  name  in  thunder  to  the  skies ! 
Ye  hills  fall  prostrate,  and  ye  vales  arise ! 
Through  Faction'ft  wilderness  prepare  the  way  I 
Prepare,  ye  listening  senates,  to  obey ! 
The  idol  of  the  mob,  behold  him  stand,    - 
The  alpha  and  omeg^  of  the  land  ! 

MeUiinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogua 
Dumb-sounding  declamations  djsembojgue. 
Expressions  of  immeasurable  length, 
Where  pompous  jargon  fills  the  place  of  strength  | 
Where  fulminating,  rumbling  eloouence. 
With  loud  theatric  rage,  bombards  the  sense  ; 
And  words,  deep  rank'd  in  horrible  array. 
Exasperated  metaphors  convey ! 

sent  by  the  king's  subjects  to  the  above  places,  hi 
return  whereof  commodities  are  taken,  which  in- 
terfere with  the  product  of  the  British  colonies 
themselves,  in  open  contempt  of  the  authority  d 
the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the  most  manifest 
prejudice  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Great 
Britain :  in  order,  therefore,  to  put  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  stop  to  such  flagitious  practices,  so 
utterly  subversive  of  all  laws,  and  so  highly  repug* 
nant  to  the  well-being  of  this  kindgdom : 

"  It  is  his  majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure^ 
that  you  do  forthwith  make  the  strictest  and  most 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  state  of  this  dangerous 
and  ignominious  trade;  and  that  you  do  use  every 
means  in  3rour  power  to  detect  and  discover  persons 
concerned  either  as  principals  or  accessaries  there- 
in ;  and  that  you  do  take  every  step  authorised  by 
law  to  bring  sJl  such  heinous  offenders  to  the  most 
exemplary  and  condign  punishment:  and  you 
will,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  from  time  to  time 
transmit  to  me,  for  the  king's  information,  full 
and  particular  accounts  of  the  progress  3rou  shall 
have  made  in  the  execution  of  this  his  majesty's 
commands,  to  the  which  the  king  expects  that  j'oa 
pay  the  most  exact  obedience.  And  you  are  nir- 
thcr  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  trace  out 
and  investigate  the  various  artifices  and  evasions 
by  which  the  dealers  in  this  iniquitous  intercourse 
find  means  to  cover  their  criminal  proceedings, 
and  to  elude  the  law;  in  order  that  from  such 
lights  due  and  timely  considerations  may  be  had 
what  further  provision  may  be  necessary  to  restrain 
an  evil  of  such  extensive  and  |iemicious  conse- 
quences. laiBi^c." 
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With  these  aindliariei,  drawn  up  at  large. 
He  bids  enragM  Sedition  beat  the  charge ; 
From  England's  sanguine  hope  his  aid  withdraws, 
And  lists  to  guide  in  Insurrection's  cause. 
And  lo !  wb«Te,  in  her  sacrilegious  hand, 
7*he  parricide  lifts  high  her  burning  brand  ! 
Go,  while  she  yet  suspends  her  impious  aim. 
With  those  infernal  lungs  arouse  the  flame  1 
Though  £ngland  merits  not  her  least  regard. 
Thy  friendly  voice  gold  boxes  shall  reward  t 
Arise,  embark !  prepare  thy  martial  car, 
To  lead  her  armies  and  provoke  the  war ! 
Rebellion  wakes,  impatient  of  delay. 
The  signal  her  black  ensigns  to  display  4. 

To  thee,  whoae  soul,  all  steadfast  and  serene, 
Beholds  the  tumults  that  distract  our  scene  i 
And,  in  the  calmer  seats  of  wisdom  plac*d. 
Enjoys  the  sweets  of  sentiment  and  taste ; 
To  thee,  O  Mar'nts  !  whom  no  factions  sway, 
Th*  impartial  Muse  devotes  her  honest  lay ! 
In  her  fond  breast  no  prostituted  aim. 
Nor  venal  hope,  assumes  fair  Friendship's  name: 
Sooner  shall  ChurchilVs  feeble  meteor-ray. 
That  led  our  foundering  demagogue  astray, 
Darkling  to  grope  and  flounce  in  Errour's  night, 
Eclipse  gpreat  MansfieldU  strong  meridian  light. 
Than  shall  the  change  of  fortune,  time,  or  place. 
Thy  generous  friendship  in  my  heart  ciTace ! 
O !  whether  wandering  from  ^y  country  far. 
And  plung'd  amid  the  murdering  scenes  of  war; 
Or  in  the  blest  retreat  of  Virtue  laid, 
Whore  Contemplation  spreads  her  awful  shade ; 
If  «vcr  to  forget  thee  I  have  power. 
May  Heaven  desert  me  at  my  latest  hour! 
Still  Satire  bids  my  bosom  beat  to  arms. 
And  throb  with  irresistible  alarms. 
Like  some  full  river  charged  with  falling  show'rs. 
Still  o'er  my  br«'ast  her  swelling  delu^^e  pours. 
But  Rest  and  SilcQoe  now,  who  wait  beside, 
With  their  strong  flood-gates  bar  th'  impetuous  tide. 


What  though  the  kiwVuig  Ai«t  ind  drmng  stom 
The  scenes  of  Nature  wide  aroond  deform. 
The  birds  no  longer  sing,  nor  roiet  blow. 
And  all  the  landscape  lies  conceard  in  snow ; 
Yet  rigid  Winter  still  is  known  to  spare 
The  brighter  beauties  of  the  lovely  Cur : 
Ye  lovely  fair,  your  sacred  influence  bring. 
And  with  3rour  smiles  anticipate  the  Spring. 
Yet  what  avails  the  smites  of  lovely  maids. 
Or  vernal  suns  that  glad  the  flow'ry  glades; 
The  wood's  green  foliage,  or  the  varying  scene 
Of  fields  and  lawns,  and  gliding  streams  betweei^  ' 
What,  to  the  wretch  whom  haidcr  fotcs  ordain, 
Through  the  long  year  to  plough  the  stormy  main  I 
No  murmuring  streams,  no  sound  of  distant  riietfi^ 
Or  song  of  bivds  invite  his  eyes  to  sleep : 
By  toil  exhausted,  when  he  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  his  sun-burnt  bead  no  flowVs  are  prest: 
Down  on  his  deck  his  fainting  limbs  are  laid. 
No  spreading  trees  dispense  their  cooling  shades 
No  zephyrs  round  his  aching  temples  play. 
No  fragrant  breezes  noxious  heats  allay. 
The  rude  rough  wind  which  stem  .^Eolus  sends^ 
Drives  on  in  blasts,  and  while  it  cools,  offends. 
He  wakes,  but  hears  no  music  from  the  grove; 
No  varied  landscape  courts  his  eye  to  rove. 
O'er  the  wide  main  he  looks  to  distant  skies. 
Where  nought  but  waves  on  rolling  waves  arise; 
The  boundless  view  fatigues  his  aching  sight. 
Nor  yields  his  eye  one  object  of  delight 
No  "  female  fy^ce  divine**  with  cheering  smiles. 
The  ling'ring  hours  of  dang'rous  toil  beguiles. 
Yet  distant  beauty  oft  his  genius  fires. 
And  oft  with  love  of  sacred  song  inspires. 
K\''n  I,  the  least  of  all  the  tuneful  train. 
On  the  rough  ocoan  try  this  artless  strain. 
Rouse  then,  ye  bards,  who  happier  fortunes  prove. 
And  tunc  the  lyre  to  nature  or  to  love. 


ON  THB 

UNCOMMON  SCARCITY  OF  POETRY 

IN  THB   GENTITMAN's   MAGAZINE    FOR  DECEMBER    LAST, 

(1755.) 
BY  I.  W.    A  SAILOR. 

The  springs  of  Helicon  can  Winter  bind. 
And  chill  the  fervour  of  a  i>oet^8  mind  } 

4  lAica  Pitt  continued  at  Florence,  presuming 
u}Kin  bis  late  alliance,  and  the  promises  which 

Pietro  had  made  him;  

But  amongst  sl\  the  changes  that  ensued  upon 
this  revolution,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  case  of  Luca  Pitt,  who  soon  began  to  expe- 
rience the  difference  betwixt  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, betwixt  living  in  authority  and  falling  into 
diiigrace^  His  house,  which  used  to  be  crowded 
with  swarms  of  followers  and  deiiendants,  was. 
now  as  unfrequented  as  a  desert ;  and  his  friends 
and  relations  were  not  only  afraid  of  being  seen 
with  him,  but  durst  not  even  salute  him  if  they 
met  him  in  the  street;  some  of  them  having  been 
deprived  of  the;,  honours,  others  of  their  estates, 
and  all  of  them  threatened. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NINETY  GUN  SHIP, 

[from  the  GBNTLEMAll's  MAGAZINE,  MAY,  1739.] 

Amidst  a  wood  of  oaks  with  canvass  leaves. 
Which  formed  a  floating  forest  on  the  wave?. 
There  stood  a  towV,  whose  vast  stupendous  size 
Rear'd  its  huge  mast,  and  seemM  to  gore  the  skits, 
From  which  a  bloody  pendant  stretchM  afar 
Its  comet-tail,  denouncing  ample  war; 
Two  younger  giants  '  of  inferior  height 
Displayed  their  sporting  streamers  to  the  sight: 

The  magnificent  palaces  which  he  had  begun  to 
build  were  abandoned  by  the  workmen  ;  the  ser- 
vices he  had  fonnerly  done  to  any  one  were  n- 
quited  with  injuries  and  abuse;  and  the  honouif 
he  had  conferred,  with  infamy  and  taunts.  Many 
who  had  made  him  valuable  presents,  now  caoie 
to  demand  them  again,  as  only  lent ;  and  others, 
who  before  used  to  flatter  and  extol  him  to  the 
skies,  in  these  ciroumstances,  loaded  him  with 
contumely  and  reproaches  of  ingratitude  and  vio- 
lence ;  so  that  he  heartily  repented,  though  too 
late,  that  he  had  not  followed  Nicolo  SoderiniV 
advice,  and  preferred  an  honourable  death  to  a 
life  of  ignominy  and  contempt.    Mach.  IlisL  Flor. 

'  Fore  and  mlzen  masts. 
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tiUmt,  aooUier  nlmnd  rose, 
ntaaaia't  thcmder  oo  her  foes : 
hnmeofle,  like  JEtna,  she  surreys 
rest,  the  lesser  Csrclades : 
gold,  fai  lustre  like  the  San, 
ith  regal  loxory  she  shooe, 
vealthy  lazurimnt  in  her  pride, 
)  gilded  mass  ezaltiog  ride ! 
IS  prow  divides  the  silver  waves, 
oose  her  radiant  sides  she  laves, 
I  to  stem,  her  wondrous  length  survey, 
amteous  Venus  from  the  sea ; 
with  naval  drapery  engraved, 
mic  warriors,  who  the  temp^  brav*d; 
ige  fierce  defied  the  lashing  surge, 
nride  the  emblematic  scourge. 
IS  figures,  lo !  her  stem  displays, 
a  Pharos  *  of  dtstinguishM  blaze; 
t  shines  a  star  of  brightest  fbrili, 
er  way,  and  light  her  through  the  storm: 

*  Her  poop  lanthom. 


See  dread  engagements  pictur'd  to  the  life, 
See  admirals  maintain  the  glorioiis  strife : 
Here  breathing  images  in  painted  ire, 
Seem  for  their  country 's  freedom  to  expire; 
Victorious  fleets  tlie  flying  fleets  pursue. 
Here  strikes  a  ship,  and  there  exults  a  crew: 
A  frigate  here  blows  up  with  hideous  glare. 
And  adds  fresh  tcrrours  to  the  bleeding  war.' 
But  leaving  feigned  ornaments,  behold ! 
Eight  hundred  youths  of  heart  and  sinew  bold. 
Mount  up  her  shrouds,  or  to  her  tops  ascend. 
Some  haul  her  braces,  some  her  foresail  bend ; 
Full  ninety  brazen  guns  her  port-holes  fill. 
Ready  with  nitrous  magazines  to  kill. 
From  dread  embrazures  formidably  peep. 
And  seem  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  deep ; 
On  pivots  fix*d,  the  well-rang'd  swivels  lie. 
Or  to  point  downward,  or  to  brave  the  sky  ; 
While  peteraroes  swell  with  iuDsnt  rage, 
Prepar  d,  though  small,  with  fury  to  engage. 
Thus  armM,  may  Britain  long  her  state  maintain. 
And  with  triumphal  navies  rule  the  main. 
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JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 


Fsfix  ine>  qtteniy  teniomm  looge  e  itrepitu  et  popotaribas 
imdii,  mterdum  molli  nis  acciptt' umbra ! 

SA1>IN. 
Sihettrem  teirai  mQtam  meditabor  arena. 
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LIFE  OF  CUNNINGHAM 


BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


only  account  wc  have  of  Mr.  Cunningham  appeared  originally  in  the  Lond<»i 
dne  for  1773,  from  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  copied  without  acknowledg- 

was  bom  in  1729,  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  and  mother,  both  descendants  of 
I  parents,  then  resided.  His  father  was  a  wine-cooper,  and  becoming  enriched 
rize  in  the  lottery,  commenced  wine-merchant,  and  failed.  The  little  educatioo 
itfior  received  was  from  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
y  of  Drogheda ;  and  when  his  fiUher  s  afiairs  became  embarrassed,  he  was  re- 
to  Dublin,  where  he  produced  many  of  his  lesser  poems  at  a  very  early  age.  At 
een  he  wrote  a  farce,  entitled.  Love  in  a  Mbt,  which  was  acted  for  several  nights 
t>lin  in  the  year  1747.  Garrick  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  tliis  farce  for  the 
>r  plot  of  his  Lying  Valet. 

i  success  of  his  little  drama  procured  him  the  freedom  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
:ame  immoderately  attached,  and,  mistaking  inclination  for  ability,  commenced 
irithout  one  essential  qualification  eitlier  natural  or  acquired,  ,if  we  except  a  knack 
sonating  the  mock  FVench  character,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  tolerable, 
ission  for  the  stage,  however,  predominated  so  strongly,  that  without  any  intima- 
f  his  intentions,  he  left  his  family  and  embarked  for  England,  where  he  obtained 
arious  and  unprofitable  employment  in  various  companies  of  strolling  comedians, 
ent  want  made  him  at  length  sensible  of  his  imprudence,  but  pride  prevented  his 
I  to  his  friends;  and  the  death  of  his  father,  in  circumstances  of  distress,  probably 
:iled  him  to  a  way  of  life  which  he  could  not  now  exchange  for  a  better.  About 
ar  1761  we  find  him  a  performer  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ix»v€, 
lere  he  published  his  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins,  which,  although  obviously  an 
ion  of  Gray's  Elegy,  contauis  many  passages  conceived  in  the  true  ^irit  of 
f,  and  obtained  considerable  reputation.  He  soon  afterwards  borrowed  five  stanzas 
this  Elegy,  and  placed  them  in  his  Elegiac  Od<i  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Majesty, 
tance  of  taking  freedom  with  a  recent  poem  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account, 
g  his  theatrical  engagement  at  Edinburgh,  altliough  insignificant  as  an  actor,  he 
>f  some  value  to  the  manager,  by ,  furnishing  prologues  and  other  occasional 
sses,  wliich  were  much  applauded. 

)ut  this  time  he  received  an  invitation  from  certain  booksellers  in  London,  who 
•sed  to  eug;ige  him  m  such  works  of  literature  as  might  procure  him  a  more  easy 
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and  honourable  employment  than  he  had  hitherto  followed.  He  repaired  aecordk^ 
to  the  metropolis,  but  was  disappointed  in  the  promised  undertaking  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal  person  concerned  in  it,  and,  after  a  short  stay,  was  glad  to  return  to  kb 
fiiends  in  the  north. 

This  was  the  only  effort  he  ever  made  to  emerge  from  the  abject  situation  in  wfaiA 
youthful  imprudence  had  originally  placed  him.  But  with  thb  stat^  says  his  biognyher, 
he  appeared  by  no  means  dissatisfied.  Competence  and  obscurity  were  all  he  de^red. 
He  had  no  views  of  ambition;  and  indolence  had  possessed  him  so  entirely,  that 
he  never  made  a  second  attempt  In  a  letter  to  a  firiend,  he  describes  himself  in  these 
terms:  ''  You  may  remember  my  last  expedition  to  London.  I  think  I  may  be  cob- 
▼inced  by  it  that  I  am  not  calculated  for  the  business  you  mention.  Thfrnffi 
I  scribble  (but  a  little  neither)  to  amuse  myself,  the  moment  I  consider  it  as  my  dvtf 
it  would  cease  to  be  an  amusement,  and  I  should  of  consequence  be  weary  on't*  I  iia 
not  enterprizing:  and  tolerably  happy  in  ray  present  situation." 

In  1762  he  published  The  Contemphtist,  but  with  less  success  than  his  Elegy.  Urn 
k  indeed  the  worst  of  all  his  productions,  and  was  censured  with  much  force  ef 
ridicule  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review.  It  abounds  with  glittering  and  absord  eoa- 
eeits,  and  had  it  been  published  now,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  satire  on  tbe 
maukish  namby-pamby  stuff  which  the  author  of  The  Baviad  and  Mseviad  has  chastised 
w^  equal  justice  and  humour.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  10  1765  he  piibUed 
Fortune,  an  Apologue,  in  which  there  are  some  poetical  beauties,  particnlailj 
the  description  of  avarice,  but  not  much  consistency  of  frfan ;  and  in  the  following 
year  collected  his  poems  into  a  volume,  which  was  honoured  by  a  numerous  list  of 
subscribers. 

For  some  time,  he  was  a  performer  in  Mr.  Digges's  company  at  Edinburgh,  and  00  that 
gentleman's  quitting  Scotland,  returned  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  a  spot  which  had  beca 
his  residence  for  many  years,  and  wliich  he  considered  as  his  home.  Here  and  in  thr 
neighbouring  towns  he  earned  a  scanty  subsistence.  Although  his  mode  of  life  was  not 
of  the  reputable  kiud,  his  blameless  and  obliging  conduct  procured  him  many  friends, 
and  in  tlieir  society  he  passed  his  days  without  any  effort  to  improve  hb  situation.  Yet 
in  the  verses  he  wrote  about  three  weeks  before  he  died,  it  appears  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  contented  as  his  biographer  has  represented. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  being  incapable  of  any  theatrical  exertion,  he  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Slack  of  Newcastle,  who  with  great 
kindiiesi  received  him  under  his  roof,  and  paid  e^-ery  attention  to  him  which  his  state 
required.  After  Hrgeriiig  some  time  under  a  nervous  disorder,  during  which  he  burnt 
all  his  papers,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1773,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's 
church  yard,  Newcastle.  On  a  tomb-stone  erected  to  his  memory  is  the  folloiiiDg  ■ 
inscription: 

Here  He  the  remaint  of 

John  CumtiNGHAM. 

Of  his  excellence 

As  a  pastoral  poet. 

His  works  will  remain  a  monument 

For  ages 

After  this  temporary  tribute  of  esteem  ^ 

Is  in  dust  forgotten. 

He  died  in  Newcastle,  Sept  18,  1773, 

Aged  44. 
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Altfaoufi^  Cnimmgham  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  very  high  rank  among  poets,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genius.  His  poems  have  a  peculiar  sweet* 
M88  and  el^ganoe ;  his  s^timents  are  generaUy  natural,  and  his  language  simple,  and 
ippn^niate  to  his  subject,  except  in  some  of  his  longer  pieces,  where  he  accumulates 
qpHhets  that  appear  to  be  laboured,  and  are  sometimes  uncouth  compounds,  either  ob- 
lolete  or  unauthorixed.  As  he  contemplated  Nature  with  a  fond  and  mmute  uttention, 
md  had  fimiiliaiizM  his  mind  to  rural  scenes  and  images,  his  pastorals  will  probably 
Donthme  to  be  his  most  favoured  efforts.  He  has  informed  us  that  Shenstone,  with 
ivhose  correspondence  he  was  honoured,  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  this  qpedes  of 
poetiy.  His  Landscape  is  a  cluster  of  beauties  which  every  reader  must  feel,  but  sach 
IS  only  a  very  accurate  observer  of  nature  could  have  grouped  with  equal  effect.  His 
fMtB  are  ingenious,  and  his  lyric  pieces  were  at  one  time  in  very  high  estimation,  and 
Dertainly  cannot  sufier  by  a  comparison  with  their  successors  on  the  stage  and  public 
purdens.  Hb  love-verses  and  Ms  tributes  of  affection  bespeak  considerable  ardour,  with 
KMnetinies  an  attempt  at  conceits  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  hnitation.  If 
K  does  not  often  move  the  passions,  he  always  pleases  the  fancy,  and  his  works  have 
Ipat  little  gf  the  popularity  with  which  they  were  originally  favoured. 


t 


CARD  FROM  THE  AUTHOR, 


TO 


DAVID  GARRICK,  ES2,. 


VEMOTENESS  of  situation,  and  some  other  circumstances,  hare  hitherto 
eprived  the  author  of  that  happiness  he  might  receive  from  seeing  Mr. 
Ptrrick. 

'Tis  the  universal  regard  his  character  commands,  occasions  this  address. 

It  may  be  thought  by  many,  (at  a  visit  so  abrupt  as  this  is)  that  something 
ighly  complimentary  should  be  said  on  the  part  of  the  intruder ;  but  accord* 
3g  to  the  ideas  the  author  has  conceived  of  Mr.  Garrick*s  delicacy  and  good 
3iise,  a  single  period  in  the  garb  of  flattery  would  certainly  offend  him. 

He  therefore  takes  his  leave ; — and  after  having  stept  (perhaps  a  little  too 
mvard)  to  ofler  his  tribute  of  esteem,  respectfully  retires. 


NEWCASm-E, 

Aug.  1771. 
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Languid  if  the  landscape  round. 
Till  the  fresh  descending  shower. 

Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground. 
Raises  ev*ry  fainting  flower. 


Now  the  hill — the  hedge— is  green. 
Now  the  warblers'  throats  in  tune! 

Blithsome  is  the  v*.>rdant  scene, 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  dooq  ! 


CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS. 


BVBMIlfO. 


0*ia  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 
Free ; — (the  furrow'd  task  is  done) 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
BurnishM  by  the  setting  Sun. 

Now  he  hides  behind  the  hill. 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky : 

Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye  ? 

IVndging  as  the  ploughmen  go, 
(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound) 

Giant-like  their  shadows  grow. 
Lengthened  o*er  the  level  ground. 

Where  the  rising  forest  spreads. 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome  ! 

To  their  high-built  airy  beds. 
See  the  rooks  returning  home ! 

As  the  lark,  with  varyM  tune, 
Carols  to  the  evening  loud ; 

Mark  the  mild  resplendent  Moon, 
Breaking  through  a  parted  cloud ! 

Now  the  hermit  Howlet  peeps 
From  the  bam,  or  twisted  brake: 

And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps. 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake. 

As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride, 
Playful  from  iti  bosom  siiring*: ; 

To  the  banks,  a  ruflled  tidr 
Verges  in  successive  rings. 

Tripping  through  the  silken  grass, 
O'er  the  path  di\  idcd  dale, 

Mark  the  rosc-cumi)lcxion*d  lass, 
With  her  wcU-pois'd  milking  pail. 

Linnets,  with  unnuml»er'd  notrs. 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  tvio. 

Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats, 
jBid  the  setting  Suu  adieu. 


THE  CONTEMPLATIST: 

A  NIGHT  PIECE. 

Nox  erat  

Cum  tacet  oninis  ager,  pecudfs,pict  aequo  volucrcs. 

Thh  que«*n  of  Contemplation,  Night, 

lit'gins  her  balmy  reiini ; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 

}lor  5ilver-vrr<tcd  train. 


Tis  strange,  the  many  marshalPd  start, 

Hiat  ride  yon  sacred  round. 
Should  keep,  among  their  rapid  cars, 

A  silence  so  profound ! 

A  kind,  a  philosophic  calm. 

The  cool  creation  wean ! 
And  what  cfay  drank  of  dewy  balmi 

The  gen  I  le  night  repairs. 

Behind  their  leafy  curtains  hid. 

The  featber'd  race  how  still  ! 
How  quiet  now  the  gamesome  kid. 

That  gambol'd  round  the  hill ! 

The  sweets,  that,  bending  o'er  their  banks, 

From  sultry  day  declin'd. 
Revive  in  little  velvet  ranks. 

And  scent  the  western  wind. 

The  Moon,  preceded  by  the  breese 

That  bade  the  clouds  retire, 
Appears  amongst  the  tufted  trees, 

A  phoenix  nest  on  fire. 

But  soft-^he  golden  glow  subsides ! 

Her  chariot  mounts  oo  high  ! 
And  now,  in  silver'd  pomp,  she  rides 

Pale  regent  of  the  sky ! 

Where  Time,  upon  the  withered  tree 

Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 
I  sit,  from  busy  passions  firee. 

And  breathe  the  placid  air. 

The  withcr'd  tree  was  once  in  prime ; 

Its  branches  brav'd  the  sky ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthless  Time, 

Shall  youth  and  vigour  die. 

I  'm  lifted  to  the  blue  expanse  ! 

It  glows  serenely  gay ! 
Come,  Science,  by  my  side,  advance, 

We  '11  search  the  milky  way. 

Let  us  descend — the  darinj^  flight 

Fatigues  my  feeble  mind  ; 
And  Si'ience,  in  the  maze  of  light. 

Is  impotent  and  blind. 

What  are  those  wild,  those  wandTinij  fires. 

lliat  o'er  the  moorland  ran  ? 
Vapours. How  like  the  vague  desires 

Tiiat  ciioat  the  heart  of  man  ! 

But  tliere  's  a  friendly  guide !         a  flamr\ 

That,  lambent  o'er  its  bed, 
Knlivens,  with  a  gladsome  beam, 

Thf  hermit's  o<ier  shed. 

Amon<;  the  russet  shades  of  night, 

It  glances  from  afar  ! 
And  darts  alon?  the  dusk ;  so  bright. 

It  seems  a  silver  ^ar ! 

In  coverts,  (where  the  few  freijuent) 

If  Virtue  dei.Kus  to  dwell. 
'Tis  thus,  the  little  lamp,  Ojutent. 

Gives  lu»tre  to  her  ceil. 


lOth  tliAt  npid  river  slides 
ssiYe  to  the  deep  I    ■ 
pies,  pendent  o'er  its  sides, 
:harmM  the  wares  to  sleepw 

's  intoxicated  sons  I 
lolent !  ye  gay ! 
— for  as  the  river  mns, 
[ngs  its  trackless  way. 


THE  THRUSH  AND  PIE. 

The  tomh ! ^the  consecrated  dome ! 

The  temple  raised  to  Peace  ! 
The  port,  that  to  its  friendly  home 

Compels  the  human  race  ! 

Yon  village,  to  the  moral  mind, 

A  solemn  aspect  wears ; 
Where  sleep  hath  lull'd  the  laboured  hind» 

And  kiird  his  daily  cares : 
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nching  grove  of  dusky  greem 
lis  the  azure  sky ; 
:re  a  starry  space  between 
es  the  darkened  eye. 

ar,  thus,  with  shades  impure, 
I  sacred  Truth  behind ; 
itimes,  through  the  deep  obscure, 
ursts  upon  the  mind. 

d  her  sister  Silence  reign, 
ock  the  shepherd's  fold  i 
. — I  hear  a  lamb  complain, 
it  upon  the  wold ! 

e  herds,  that  hunt  for  prey, 
resisting  prize ! 
ig  trod  a  devious  way, 
tUc  rambler  dies. 

»s  is  the  virgin's  lot, 
pleasure  once  misguides : 
irried  from  the  halcyon  cot, 
'.  Innocence  presides 

ions,  a  relentless  train  \ 
T  the  victim  run : 
i  the  paths  of  peace  in  vain, 
)uer'd and-  undone. 

ht  the  little' insects  blaze, 
i  willows  shade  the  way :   * 
as  if  their  painted  rays 
emulate  the  day  I 

.  the  pigmy  sons  of  PowV 
ce  their  vain  parade  ! 
tter  in  the  darken'd  hoar, 
ie  the  glow-worms  fade  ! 

serenity  of  night, 

tie  clouds  deform ! 

T  host  that  shone  so  bright, 

behind  a  storm ! 

7  elements  engage ! 
I  (an  ivied  bower ! ) 
le  rough  wind's  noisy  rage, 
lields  me  from  the  shower 

our,  thus,  of  rushing  fate, 
mmt  to  render  vain : 
t  Intejc^rity  's  her  seat, 
•nl  will  sit  serene. 

fronf  some  greedy  vault, 
t  that  cloistcr'd  i^loom, 
and  'tis  a  solemn  thouglvt  1 
:  upon  the  tomb. 
*  XIV. 


nis  but  the  church-yard  of  the  night ; 

An  emblematic  bed ! 
That  offers  to  the  mental  sight. 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence',  I  'II  penetrate,  in  thought. 

The  grave's  unmeasur'd  deep ; 
And  tutor'd,  hence,  be  timely  taught. 

To  meet  my  final  sleep. 

Tis  peace— ^the  little  chaos  past ! ) 

The  gracious  Moon  restored ! 
A  breeze  succeeds  the  frightful  blast, 

Tliat  through  the  forest  roar'd  ! 

The  nightingale,  a  welcome  guest ! 

Renews  her  gentle  strains ; 
And  Hope,  (just  wand'riug  fro^k  my  breast) 

Her  wontad  seat  regains. 

Yes when  yon  lucid  ori)  is  dark. 

And  darting  from  oa  high  ; 
My  soul,  a  more  celestial  spark. 

Shall  keep  her  native  sky. 

Fann'd  by  the  light — the  lenient  breete, 

My  limbs  refreshment  find ; 
And  moral  rhapsodies,  like  these, 

Give  vigour  to  the  mind. 


«THB 

THRUSH  AND  PIE: 

A  TALK. 

Conccal'd  within  an  hawthorn  bush. 
We  're  told,  that  an  experienc'd  Thrash 
Instructed,  in  the  prime  of  spring. 
Many  a  neighbouring  bird  to  sing. 
She  caroU'd,  and  her  various  song 
Gave  lessons  to  the  list'ning  throng ; 
But  (the  entangling  boughs  between) 
Twas  her  delight  to  tea(th  unseen. 

At  length,  the  little  wond'ring  rac« 
Would  see  their  fav'rite  face  to  face  ; 
I  They  thought  it  hard  to  be  deny'd. 
And  begg'd  that^he  'd  no  longer  hide. 
CVer-modest,  worth's  peculiar  fault. 
Another  shade  the  tut'ress  sought ; 
And  loth  to  be  too  much  admir'd. 
In  secret  from  the  bush  retir'd. 
An  impudent,  presuming  Pie, 
Malicious,  ignorant,  and  sly, 
Slole  to  the  matron's  vacant  seat, 
And  in  her  arrogance  elate, 
Rush'd  forward — with — **  My  friends,  you  s«e 
The  mistress  of  the  choir  in  met. 
Ff 


m 
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CUNMINGHAATS  POEMS. 


Here,  be  yoar  due  def otiOB  paid, 
I  am  the  soDgstreu  of  the  shade.'* 

A  Linnet,  that  sat  list'ning  nigh. 
Made  the  impostor  thus  reply : 
"  I  fancy,  friend,  that  vulgar  throats 
Were  never  form'd  for  wart>ling  notes : 
But  if  these  lessons  came  from  you. 
Repeat  them  in  the  public  view ; 
That  your  assertions  may  be  clear. 
Let  us  behold  as  well  as  hear.*' 

The  lengthening  song,  the  soffning  strain. 
Our  chatt'ring  Pie  attempts  in  vain, 
For  to  ^e  fool's  eternal  shame. 
All  she  could  compass  was  a  scream. 

The  birds,  enrag'd,  around  her  fly. 
Nor  shelter  nor  defence  is  nigh. 

The  caitiff  wretch,  distressed — forlorn  I 
On  every  side  is  peck'd  and  torn ; 
Till  for  her  vile,  atrocious  lies. 
Under  their  angry  beaks  she  dies. 

Such  be  bis  fote,  whose  scoundrel  claim 
Obtrudes  upon  a  neighbour's  fame. 

Friend  E n  ',  Uie  tale  apply, 

You  are — yourself— the  chatt'ring  Pie : 
Repent,  and  with  a  conscious  blush, 
Co  make  atonement  to  the  Thrush  ^ 


PA  LEMON: 

A  PASTOKAL. 

pAiiMON,  seated  by  his  fav'rittf  maid, 

The  sylvan  scenes,  with  ecstasy,  survcy'd ;  , 

Nothing  could  make  the  fond  Alexis  |?ay. 

For  Daphne  had  been  absent  half  the  day: 

Dar'd  by  Palemon  for  a  pastoral  prize. 

Reluctant,  in  his  turn,  Alexis  tries. 

PALBMOM. 

lliis  breeze  by  the  river  how  charming  and  boft ! 

How  smooth  the  grass  carpet !  how  green ! 
Sweet,  sweet  sings  the  lark  !  as  he  carols  aloft, 

His  music  enlivens  the  scene! 
A  thousand  fresh  flow'rets  unusually  gay 

The  fields  and  the  forests  adorn ; 
I  pluck *d  me  some  roses,  the  children  of  May, 

And  oould  not  find  one  with  a  thorn. 

ALEXIS. 

The  skies  are  quite  clouded,  too  bold  is  the  breeze. 

Dull  vapours  descend  on  the  plain ; 
The  verdure  's  all  blasted  that  cover'd  yon  trees, 

The  birds  cannot  compass  a  strain : 
In  search  for  a  chaplet  my  temples  to  bind, 

All  day  as  I  silently  rove, 
I  can't  find  a  flow'ret  (not  one  to  my  mind) 

In  meadow,  in  garden,  or  grove, 

PALEMON. 

I  ne*er  saw  the  hedge  in  such  excellent  bloom, 

The  lambkins  so  wantonly  gay ; 
My  cows  seem  to  breathe  a  more  pleasing  perfume, 

And  brighter  than  common  the  day : 

*  A  Y — shire  bookseller,  who.  pirated  an  edition 
gf  the  Pleasin?  Instructor. 

*  The  compiler,  and  reputed  aotboress  of  the 
•riginal  essays  in  that  book. 


If  any  dull  shepherd  should  fbolishfy  tak^ 
So  rich  why  the  landscapes  appear  ? 

To  give  a  right  answer,  bow  easy  my  task ! 
Because  my  sweet  Phillida's  here. 

ALK3U8. 

The  stream  that  so  muddy  moves  iknrly  alooi 

Once  rolPd  in  a  beautiful  tide  ; 
It  seem'd  o'er  the  pebbles  to  murmur  a  song, 

But  Daphne  sat  then  by  my  side. 
Sec,  see  the  lov'd  maid,  o*er  the  meadows  she 

Quite  alter'd  already  the  scene  ! 
How  limpid  the  stream  is !  how  gay  the  blue  ■ 

The  hills  and  the  hedges  how  greeo  1 
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TRS 

HAWTHORN  BOWER. 

Palemon,  in  the  hawthorn  bower. 

With  fond  impatience  lay ; 
He  coimted  every  anxious  hour 

That  stretch'd  the  tedipus  day. 
The  rosy  dawn,  Pastora  nam'd. 

And  vow'd  that  she  'd  be  kuid ; 
But,  ah !  the  setting  Sun  proclaim'd 

That  women's  vows  are — wind. 

The  fickle  sex,  the  boy  defy^ ; 

And  swore,  in  tenns  pvofonev 
That  Beauty  in  her  brightest  pride 

Might  sue  to  him  in  vain. 
When  Delia  finom  the  neighbVhig  glade 

Appeared  in  all  her  charms, 
Each  angry  vow  Palemon  made 

Was  lost  in  Delia's  arms. 

The  lovers  had  not  long  reclin'd 

Before  Pastora  came : 
"  Inconstancy,"  she  cry'd,  "  I  find 

In  every  heart 's  the  same  $ 
For  young  Alexis  sigh'd  and  prest^ 

With  such  bewitchhig  power, 
I  quite  forgot  the  wishing  guest 

That  waited  in  the  bower. 


THB 

y    ANT  AND  CATERPILLAR, 
a  fable. 

As  an  Ant,  of  his  talents  superiorly  vain. 
Was  trotting,  with  consequence,  over  the  plali 
A  Worm,  in  .V.s  progress  remarkably  slow, 

Cry'd "  Bless  your  good  worship  wbernrei 

•     go; 
I  hope  your  great  mightiness  won't  take  it  ill, 
.  I  pay  my  respects  with  an  hearty  good-will." 
With  a  look  of  contempt  and  impertinent  prid 
"  Be;?one,  you  vile  reptile,"  his  anUhip  repliei 
*^  Go — go  and  lament  your  contemptible  stati 

But  first look  at  m^i      see  my  limbi 

complete ; 


I  find  the  god  Pan  *s  in  the  right, 
No  fame  's  like  the  fair-ones*  applotue! 

And  Ciipid  must  croiwn  with  delight 
The  shepherd  that  sings  in  his  cause. 


PHILUS...POMONA...MAY.EVE. 

dl  my  motions  with  freedom  and'ease, 

cward  and  forward,  and  turn  when  I  please; 

re  (grown  weary)  you  shocking  essay  ! 

you  thus  from  me        crawl  oat  of  my 

ray.** 

^tile  insulted,  and  vext  to  the  soul, 

wards,  and  hid  himself  close  in  his  hole  ; 

ore,  determinM  to  end  his  distress, 

t  him  abroad  in  a  butterfly*s  dress. 

ng  the  proud  Ant,  as  repassing  the  road, 

I  from  the  harvest,  and  tugging  his  load) 

1  on  a  violet  bank  he  beheld, 

esture,  ia  glory,  a  monarch's  exccll'd ; 

sage  expanded — *twas  rare  to  behold 

r  a  mixture  of  purple  and  gold. 

nt,  quite  amazed  at  a  figure  so  gay, 

w  with  respect,  and  was  trudging  away. 

friend,"  says  the  Butterfly "  don't  be 

urpris'd, 

as  the  reptile  you  spum*d  and  despis'd ; 
I  can  moant,  in  the  sun-beams  I  play, 
HI  most,  for  ever,  drudge  on  in  your  way.* 
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MORAL. 

I,  though  to  day  he 's  o'erloaded  with  sorrow, 
ir  above  those  that  oppress'd  him— to 
aoiTOw. 


PHILUS: 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

•OD  the  banks  by  the  stream, 
wpM  for  the  shepherds  too  long : 
t  me,  ye  Muses,  a  theme, 
e  glory  may  brighten  my  song ! 
1 1  bade  me  stick  to  my  strain, 
asons  too  lofty  rehearse ;    - 
a  befits  not  a  swain, 
*hiUis  loves  pastoral  verse. 

*,  though  a  beautiful  red, 

faded  to  PhiUia's  bloom ; 

breeze  from  the  bean-flower  bed 
r  breath  's  but  a  feeble  perfume: 
'-drop  so  limpid  and  gay, 
loose  on  the  violet  lies; 
brightened  by  Phcebus's  ray, 
s  lustre,  compared  to  her  cyei. 

pluck*d  in  full  pride, 
isbness  with  ber's  to  compare  ; 
lishly  thought  (till  I  try'd) 
low'ret  was  equally  fair. 
»rydon,  could  you  mistake  ? 
fault  be  with  sorrow  confest, 
1  the  white  swans  on  the  lake 
ittaeaA  might  rival  her  breast. 

ins  I  went  on  hi  her  praise, 
'hyllis  pass*d  sportive  along : 
I,  I  covet  no  bays, 
nil*d a  reward  for  my  song ! 

mnthor  intends  the  character  of  Fan  for 
Mr.  Shenstone,  who  favoured  him  with  a 
two,  adviMiff  hifii  to  proceed  in  the  pas- 


POMONA: 

A  PASTORAL. 
ON  TUB  CIDER  BILL  BELVG  PAS8B0. 

From  orchards  of  ample  extent, 
Pomona  's  compcird  to  depart ; 

And  thus,  as  in  anguish  she  went. 
The  goddess  unburthen'd  her  heart : 

*'  To  flourish  where  Liberty  reigns. 
Was  all  my  fond  wishes  required  ; 

And  here  I  agreed  with  the  swains 
To  live  till  their  freedom  expir'd# 

"  Of  late  you  have  numbered  my  trees, 
And  threaten'd  to  limit  my  store : 

Alas — from  such  maxims  as  these, 
I  fear  that  your  freedom  's  no  more. 

"  My  flight  will  be  fatal  to  May : 
For  how  can  her  gardens  be  fine: 

The  blossoms  are  doom*d  to  decay, 

(The  blossoms,  I  mean,  that  were  mine.)  ' 

**  Rich  Autumn  remembers  me  well : 
My  fruitage  was  fair  to  behold  ; 

My  pears — how  I  ripened  their  swell ! 
My  pippins ! — were  pippins  of  gold ! 

"  Let  Ceres  drudge  on  with  her  ploughs ! 

She  droops  as  she  furrows  the  soil ; 
A  nectar  I  shake  from  my  boughs, 

A  nectar  that  softens  my  toil. 

"  When  Bacchus  began  to  repine. 
With  patience  I  bore  his  abuse ; 

He  said  that  I  plundered  the  vine, 
He  said  that  I  pilfered  bis  juice. 

"  I  know  tho  proud  drunkard  denies 
That  trees  of  my  culture  should  grow : 

But  let  not  the  traitor  advise ; 
He  comes  from  the  climes  of  your  foe. 

*'  Alas !  in  your  silence  I  read 
The  sentence  I  'm  doom'd  to  deplore : 

*Tis  plain  the  great  Pan  has  decreed, 
My  orchard  shall  flourish  no  more.*' 

The  goddess  flew  off  in  despair; 

As  all  her  sweet  honours  declin*d : 
And  Plenty  and  Pleasure  declare. 

They  '11  loiter  no  longer  behind. 


MAY-EFE: 

OR,  KATE  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  silver  Moon's  enamoured  beam 
Steals  softly  through  the  night. 

To  wanton  with  the  winding  stivmm. 
And  kifs  reflected  light. 
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CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS. 


Tti  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  SleejH 
(Tis  where  youVe  seldom  been) 

May's  y\f^\\  while  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wail^ 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  Mom  unbar  her  golden  gslte, 

And  give  the  promts*d  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare. 

The  pramis'd  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  80  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor^s  boldest  notes, 

We  11  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  theif  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love; 
And  see — ^the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  c^uits  the  tufted  green : 
fond  bird  !  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks^ 

Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o*er  the  level  mead, 

Where  midnight  Fairies  rove, 
like  them,  the  jocund  dance  we  Ml  lead. 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  lore : 
For  see  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen; 
And  haiV,  the  happy  sliepheards  cry, 

Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


KITTY  FliLL, 

The  courtly  bard,  ii^  verse  sublime, 

May  praise  the  toasted  belle ; 
A  country  maid  (in  careless  rhyme) 

I  sing— my  Kitty  Fell ! 

When  larks  forsake  the  flow'ry  plain, 
And  Love's  sweet  numbers  swell. 

My  pipe  shall  join  the  morning  strain. 
In  praise  of  Kitty  Fell. 

Where  woodbines  twist  their  fragrant  shade, 

And  uoontide  beams  repel, 
I  '11  rest  me  on  the  tufted  mead. 

And  sing  of  Kitty  Fell. 

When  moon-beams  dance  among  the  boughs 

That  lodpcc  sweet  Philomel, 
I  '11  pour  with  her  my  tuneful  vows. 

And  i>ant  for  Kitty  FelL 

The  pale-faced  pedant  bums  his  books  | 

The  sage  forsakes  his  cell : 
Tlie  soldier  sinootlis  his  martial  looks. 

And  siglis  for  Kitty  Fell. 

Were  mine,  ye  great,  your  envy'd  lot, 

In  gilded  courts  to  dwell; 
t^  'd  leave  them  for  a  lonely  cot 

Witi}  Love  and  Kitty  FelK 


THYRSIS. 


The  pendent  forest  seem'd  to  nod. 

In  drowsy  fetters  bound; 
And  fairy  elves  in  circles  trod 

The  daisy-painted  ground : 
\^lien  Thyrsis  sought  the  conscious  grovef 

Of  slighted  vows  to  tell, 
And  tlius  (to  so(}the  negl^ed  love) 

Invok'd  bad  Philomel : 

"  The  stars  their  silver  radiance  shed. 

And  sileuce  charms  the  plain ; 
But  where 's  my  Philomela  fled. 

To  sing  her  love-lorn  strain  ? 
Hither,  ah,  gentle  bird,  in  haste 

Direct  thy  hov'ring  wing: 
The  venial  green  's  a  dreary  waste. 

Till  you  vouclisafc  to  sing. 

'*  So  tlirilling  sweet  thy  numbers  flow, 

(Thy  warbling  song  distrcst !) 
The  tear  that  tells  the  lover's  woe 

Falls  cold  upon  my  breast. 
To  hear  sad  Philomel  complain, 

Will  soften  my  despair; 
Then  quickly  swell  the  melting  strain. 

And  soothe  a  lover's  care.*' 

**  Give  up  all  hopes,  unhaj^iy  swain,** 

A  list'ning  sage  reply'd, 
"  For  what  can  constancy  obtain. 

From  unrelenting  pride?" 
The  shepherd  droop'd — ^the  tyrant  Deatk 

Had  seiz'd  his  trembling  frame ; 
He  bow'd,  and  with  departing  breath 

Prooounc'd  Zaphira's  name. 


CLARINDA. 

Ci-arinda's  lips  I  fi>ndly  press'd, 
While  rapture  fUl'd  each  vein ; 

And  as  I  touch 'd  her  downy  breast. 
Its  tenant  slept  serene. 

So  soft  a  calm,  in  such  a  part. 
Betrays  a  peaceful  mind ; 

Whilst  my  uneasy,  fliitt'ring  heart. 
Would  scarcely  be  confin'd. 

A  stubborn  oak  the  shepherd  sees, 
Unmov*d,  when  storms  descend ; 

But,  ah  !  to  ev'ry  sporting  oreeze. 
The  myrtle  bough  must  bend. 


FANNY  OF  THE  DALE. 

Let  the  declining  damask  rose 
With  envious  grief  look  pale; 

Tho  summer  bloom  more  hwHj  glows 
lu  Fanny  of  the  Dale. 

Is  there  a  sweet  that  decks  the  field, 
Or  scents  the  morning  gale; 

Can  such  a  vernal  fragrance  yield. 
As  Fanny  of  the  Dale? 


A  SiONG...8TANZAS...THE  APPROACH  OF  MAT. 


ted  belles,  at  court  rever'd, 
felesfl,  cold,  and  stale : 
t  their  beauties,  when  compar'd 
'anny  of  the  Dale! 

ws  bind  Pastora's  brows, 
id  advances  fail: 
90  pays  his  warmest  tows 
my  of  the  Dale. 

nest  truth,  at  last,  succeed, 
tless  love  prevail ; 
ippy  oou'd  he  tune  bis  reec^ 
'anny  ofthe  Dale! 


A  SONG. 

SENT  TO  CHLOE  WITH  A  ROSE. 
TUNE — THE  LASS  OP  PATIB's  If  ILL. 

y  flower  that  blows, 
unheeded  by, 
(uchanting  rose 
:'d  my  wi^id*ring  eye, 
I  every  breeze, 
anton'd  o*er  the  stream, 
led  through  the  trees, 
it  the  morning  beam. 

hat  beauUous  maid, 
jance  can't  excel, 
le  celestial  shade 
mask  charmer  fell: 
;r  balmy  sweets, 
oe's  breast  she  pours, 
!n  of  Beauty  greets 
ntle  Queen  of  Flowers, 


ai 


STANZAS 


THE  FORWARDNESS  OF  SPRING. 

...  tibi,  flores,  plenis 
ferunt  nympbss  calathis. 


Virg. 


jre*s  fresh  bosom,  by  verdure  unbound, 
^mter  blooms  lovely  as  Spring : 
retM  (how  fragrant!)  rise  wantonly  round, 
mmer*s  wing'd  choristers  sing  1 

Lhe  young  monarch  of  Britain's  blest  isle, 
>ves  with  gay  blossoms  are  grac'd ! 
rose  peeps  forth  with  an  innocent  smile, 
srslips  crowd  forward  in  haste. 

gentle  Flora,  the  nymphs  of  your  train 
h  woodlands,  to  gather  each  sweet: 
b,  of  young  roses,  the  dew-spangled  plain, 
ew  the  gay  spoils  at  his  feet. 

lets  of  laurel,  in  verdure  the  same, 
»rge,  oh  ye  virgins,  euiwine !  [came, 

iqucst*s  own  temples  these  e\'er-grecus 
isa  firom  tha  bnmy  af  tht  Nine  I 
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What  honours,  ye  Britons !  (one  emblem  implies) 
What  glory  to  George  shall  belong  !  ^ 

What  Miltons,  (the  other)  what  Addisons  rise. 
To  make  him  inmiortal  in  song  f 

To  a  wreath  of  fresh  oak,  £ngland*s  emblem  of 
power! 

Whose  honours  with  time  shall  increase! 
Add  a  fair  olive  sprig,  just  unfolding  its  flow'r. 

Rich  token  of  concord  and  peace ! 

Next  give  hhn  young  myrtles,  by  Beauty's  brighl 
Collected — ^the  pride  of  the  grove !  [quoea 

How  fragrant  their  odour  1  their  foliage  how  green  I 
Sweet  promise  of  conjugal  love! 

Let  Gaul's  captive  lilies,  cropt  close  to  the  gronildg 

As  trophies  of  conquest  be  ty'd : 
The  virgins  all  cry,  **  There 's  not  one  to  be  found! 

Out-bloom'd  by  his  roses — ^they  dy'd." 

Ye  foes  of  Old  England,  such  fate  shall  je  sbare^ 
With  George,  as  our  glories  advance —  [despair. 

Through  envy  youMI  sicken, — you'll  droop— -yooli 
And  die— like  the  lilies  of  France. 


ON 

THE  APPROACH  OF  MAY. 

The  virgin,  when  soflenM  by  May, 

Attends  to  the  villager's  vows ; 
The  birds  sweetly  bill  on  tb«i  spray, 

An^  poplars  embrace  with  their  boughs : 
Oi>  Ida  bright  Venus  may  reign, 

Ador'd  for  her  beauty  above ! 
We  shepherds  that  dwell  on  the  plain. 

Hail  May  as  the  mother  of  Love. 

From  the  west  as  it  wantonly  blows* 

Fond  Zephyr  caresses  the  vine ; 
The  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  the  rose. 

And  willows  and  woodbines  entwine  : 
The  pmks  by  the  rivulet  side. 

That  border  the  vernal  alcove. 
Bend  downward  to  kiss  the  soft  tide : 

For  May  is  the  mother  of  Love. 

May  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing^ 

He  flutters  in  bridal  afiay! 
And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing. 

Their  music  is  taught  them  by  Mayi 
The  stock-dove,  recluse  with  her  mate. 

Conceals  ber  fpnd  bliss  in  the  grovc^ 
And  murmuring  seems  to  repeat 

That  May  is  the  mother  of  Love. 

The  goddess  will  visit  you  soon. 

Ye  virgins  be  sportive  and  gay: 
Got  your  pipes,  c^  ye  shepherds !   in  tun^ 

For  music  roust  welcome  the  May. 
Would  Dumon  h«ive  Phillis  prove  kind. 

And  all  his  keen  anguish  remove, 
Let  him  tell  her  soa  talesr  and  he  '11  fl^i 

That  May  is  the  NMther  af  Lsva. 
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THE  VIOLET. 


SuBLTiE^o  from  the  blight,  ambitioii. 
Fatal  to  the  pride  of  rank. 

See  me  in  my  low  condition. 
Laughing  on  the  tufted  bank. 

On  my  robes  (for  emulation) 

No  variety 's  imprest : 
Suited  to  an  humble  station. 

Mine  's  an  unembroider*d  vest. 

Modest  though  the  maids  declare  m^ 
May  in  her  fiuitastic  train. 

When  Pastora  deigns  to  weai 
Ha'n*t  a  aow'ret  half  so  vain. 


THE  NARCISSUS. 

At  pendent  o'er  the  limpid  stream 

I  bow'd  my  snowy  pride. 
And  languished  in  a  fruitless  flame. 

For  what  the  Fates  deny'd  ; 
The  fair  Pastora  chanced  to  pass> 

With  such  an  angel  air^ 
I  saw  her  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 

And  lov'd  the  rival  fair. 

Yc  Fates,  no  longer  let  me  pine, 

A  self-admiring  sweet, 
Permit  me,  by  your  grace  divine. 

To  kiss  the  fair-one's  feet : 
That  if  by  chance  the  gentle  maid 

My  fragrance  should  admire, 
I  may, — upon  her  b(»som  laid,     , 

In  sister  sweets  expire. 


THE  MILLER. 


A  BALLAD. 


Iv  a  plain  pleasant  cottage,  conveniently  neat, 
With  a  mill  and  some  meadows— a  freehold  estate, 
A  well-meaning  miller  by  labour  supplies 
Those  blessings,  that  grandeur  to  great  ones  denies : 
No  passions  to  plague  him,  no  cares  to  torment, 
His  constant  companions  are  Health  and  Content; 
Their  lordships  in  lace  may  remark,  if  they  will. 
He 's  honest,  though  daub'd  with  the  dust  of  his 
mill. 

Ere  the  lark's  cariy  carols  salute  the  new  day, 
He  springs  from  his  cottage  as  jocund  as  May; 
He  cheerfully  whistles,  regardless  of  care. 
Or  sings  the  last  ballad  he  bought  at  the  fair : 
While  courtiers  are  toil'd  in  the  cobwebs  of  state, 
Or  bribing  elections,  in  hopes  to  be  great. 
No  fraud  or  ambition  his  bosom  e'er  fill, 
Contented  he  works,  if  there 's  grist  for  his  mill. 

On  Sunday,  bedcck'd  in  his  homespun  array. 
At  church  he 's  the  loudest  to  chant  or  to  pray ; 
He  sits  to  a  dinner  of  plain  English  food. 
Though  simple  the  pudding,  htt  appetite's  good* 


At  night,  when  the  priett  and  exeimsumik  «i«  go 
He  quaffs  at  the  alehouse  with  Roger  and  Jol% 
Then  reels  to  his  pillow,  and  dreams  of  no  ill  j 
No  monarch  more  blest  than  the  man  of  the  mil 


A  LANDSCAPE. 

Rura  mihi  et  irrigui  placeant  in  vallibos  amoei 

Vi 

Now  that  Summer's  ripcn*d  bloom 
Frolics  where  the  Winter  frown'd* 

Stretch'd  upon  these  banks  of  broom. 
We  command  the  landscape  round. 

Nature  in  the  prospect  yields 

Humble  dales,  and  mountains  bold. 

Meadows,  woodlands,  heaths, — and  fields 
Yellow'd  o'er  with  waving  gold. 

Goats  upon  that  frowning  steep, 
Feariess,  witb  their  kidlings  browse! 

Here  a  flock  of  snowy  sheep ! 
There  an  herd  of  motley  dbws ! 

On  the  uplands,  every  glade 

Brightens  in  the  blaze  of  day; 
O'er'the  vales,  the  sober  sIMe 

Softens  to  an  evenhig  grey. 

Where  the  rill,  by  slow  degrees, 

Swells  into  a  crystal  pool. 
Shaggy  rocks  and  shelving  trees 

Shoot  to  keep  the  waters  cool. 

Shiver'd  by  a  thunder-stroke. 

From  the  mountain's  misty  ridge. 

O'er  the  brook  a  ruin'd  oak, 

Nc^r  the  farm-house,  forms  a  bridge. 

On  her  breast  the  sunny  beam 

Glitters  in  meridian  pride; 
Yonder  as  the  virgin  stream 

Hastens  to  the  restless  tide : 

Wlicre  the  ships  by  wanton  gales 
Wafted,  o'er  the  green  waves  run. 

Sweet  to  see  their  swelling  sails 
Whitcn'd  by  the  laughing  Sun ! 

High  upon  the  daisied  hill, 

Rising  from  the  slope  of  trees. 
How  the  wings  of  yonder  mill 

LAbour  in  the  busy  breeze ! 

Cheerful  as  a  summer's  mom, 

(Bouncing  from  her  loaded  pad) 
Where  the  maid  presents  her  com. 

Smirking,  to  the  miller's  lad. 

O'er  the  green  a  festal  throng 

Gambols,  in  fantastic  trim  ! 
As  the  full  cart  moves  along. 

Hearken 'tis  their  harvest  hymn ! 

Linnets  on  the  crowded  sprays 
Chorus, — and  the  wood-larks  rise. 

Soaring  with  a  song  of  praise. 
Till  the  sweet  notes  reach  the  tkm. 


MEL0DY...tHELt2i...THE  SYCAMORE  SHADE. 
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t  In  ertended  sheets 
1  the  clitk,  dividiDg,  break  t 
the  hills  the  water  meets, 
og  in  a  nlver  lake ! 

is  languid  flocks,  the  swain, 
ae  sunbeams  sore  opprest, 
ig  on  the  wat*ry  plain, 
Shs  it  with  his  glowing  breast. 

the  mantling  wiUofws  nod, 
1  the  green  bank's  slopy  side,    . 
,  with  his  well-thrown  rod, 
y  an  angler  breaks  the  tide ! 

isle^  with  osiers  drest, 
Y  a  fair-plum'd  halcyon  breeds! 
%  wild  bird  hides  her  nest, 
r'd  in  yon  crackling  reeds. 


lird  prattlers,  as  they  past 
leir  nestlings  in  the  rock, 
^  on  the  liquid  glass, 
1  to  kiss  the  mimick*d  flock. 


the  stone  cross  lifts  its  head, 
y  a  saint  and  pilgrim  hoar, 
hill  was  wtMit  to  tread,  ' 
foot,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

an  of  a  sacred  well, 

*d  beneath  yon  reverend  shades, 

ne,  in  that  shattered  cell, 

y,  an  hermit  told  his  beads. 

mists  surround  the  heath 
re  the  gothic  dome  appears, 
e  trembling  groves  beneath, 
ring  with  a  load  of  yearsi 

)  the  contrasted  scene, 

re,  beyond  these  hoary  piles, 

pon  the  rising  green, 

y  an  attic  building  smiles! 

1  gardens — grots — and  groves, 
'mingling  shade  and  light; 
en'd  vistas,  greeu  alcoves, 
to  give  the  eye  delight. 

t»-— villages,  and  spires, 
ter'd  on  the  landscape  lie, 
B  distant  view  retires, 
log  in  an  azure  sky. 


MELODY. 


om  as  coQvey'd  by  sparrows, 
i  and  Beauty  cross'd  the  plains, 
of  little  pointed  arrows 
i  dispatcb'd  among  the  swans : 
much  our  shepherds  dread  hira^ 
iler  of  their  peace  profound) 
IS  scudding  fowns  they  fled  him, 
bted,  thpogh  they  felt  ao  wound. 


Now  the  wanton  god  gtown  slier. 

And  for  each  fond  mischief  ripe, 
Cosaa  disguis'd  in  Pan*s  attire. 

Tuning  sweet  an  oaten  pipe : 
Echo,  by  the  winding  river. 

Doubles  his  delusive  strains: 
While  the  boy  conceals  his  quiver. 

From  the  slow-returning  swains. 

As  Palemon,  unsuspecting, 

Prais'd  the  sly  musician's  art. 
Love,  hb  light  disguise  rejecting. 

Lodged  an  aItow  in  his  heart: 
Cupid  will  enforce  your  duty, 

Shepherds,  and  woold  have  you  taughV 
Those  who  timid  fly  from  Beauty, 

May  by  Melody  be  caught 


DEUA. 


A  PAirrORAT^ 


Thi  gentle  swan  with  graceful  pride 

Her  glossy  plumage  laves. 
And  sailing  down  the  silver  tide, 

Divides  the  whisp'ring  waves: 
The  silver  tide,  that  wand'ring  flows. 

Sweet  to  the  bird  must  be  ! 
But  not  so  sweet — blithe  Cupid  knows. 

As  Delia  is  to  mc 

A  parent  bird,  in  plaintive  mood. 

On  yonder  fniit-trce  sung. 
And  still  the  pendent  nest  she  view*d. 

That  held  her  callow  young: 
Dear  to  the  mother's  flutt'ring  heart 

The  genial  brood  must  be ; 
But  not  so  dear  (the  thousandth  part ! ) 

As  Delia  is  to  me. 

The  roses  that  my  brow  snrround 

Were  natives  of  the  dale ; 
Scarce  pluck'd,  and  in  a  garland  bound, 

Before  their  sweets  grew  pale ! 
My  vital  bloom  would  thus  be  froze. 

If  luckless  torn  from  thee ; 
For  what  the  root  is  to  the  rose. 

My  Delia  is  to  me. 

Two  doves  I  found,  like  new-fairn  snow, 

So  white  the  beauteous  pair ! 
The  birds  to  Delia  I  '11  bestow. 

They  Ye  like, her  bosom  fair! 
When,' in  their  chaste  connubial  love, 

My  secret  wish  she  'II  see ; 
Such  mutual  bliss  as  turtles  prove, 

May  Delia  share  with  me. 


THE  SYCAMORE  SHADE. 

A  BALLAD. 

'PoTBiui  day  as  I  sat  in  the  sycamore  shadf^ 
Young  Damon  came  whistling  along, 

I  trembled — I  blush'd — a  poor  innocent  maid ! 
And  my  heart  caper'd  up  to  my  tongue : 
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'*  Silly  heart,**  I  ciT'd,  "it\  What  a  flatter  ithere ! 

Young  Damon  derigns  yoo  no  ill ; 
The  shepherd  's  so  civil,  jrou  've  nothing  to  fear. 

Then  prjrtbee,  food  urchin,  lie  stilL" 


Sly  Damon  drew  near,  and  knelt  down  at  my  feet. 

One  kiss  he  demanded— No  more! 
But  urg'd  the  soft  pressure  with  ardour  so  sweet, 

I  could  not  begrudge  him  a  score ; 
My  lambkins  I  've  kiss'd,  and  no  change  ever  found, 

Many  times  as  we  play'd  on  the  hill; 
But  Damon's  dear  lips  maide  my  heart  gallop  round, 

Nor  would  the  found  urchin  Ke  stilL 

When  the  Sun  blazes  fierte,  to  the  sycamore  shade 

For  shelter,  I  'm  sure  to  repair ; 
And,  virgins,  in  faith  -I  'm  no  longer  afraid. 

Although  the  dear  shepherd  be  there : 
At  e^'ry  fond  kiss  that  with  freedom  he  takes. 

My  heart  may  rebound  if  it  will ; 
There 's  something  so  sweet  in  the  bustle  it  makes, 

I  '11  die  ere  I  bid  it  lie  still. 


To  the  church  then  let  "■  hasten,  oar  transpcrti  to 

bind. 
And  DsmoQ  will  always  prove  fiutfaful  and  kind. 


raiiLis. 


DAMON  AND  PHILUS. 

A  PASTORAL  DIAIOGUB. 

Donee  gratus  eram,  &c.  Hor. 

DAMON. 

When  Phillis  was  faithful,  and  fond  as  she 's  feir, 
I  twisted  young  roses  in  wreaths  for  my  hair ; 
But  ah !  tiie  sad  willow  >s  a  shade  for  my  brows. 
For  Phillis  no  longer  remembers  her  vows ! 
To  the  groves  with  young  Colin  the  shepherdess  flies. 
While  Damon  disturbs  the  still  plains  with  his  sighs. 

miLLis. 

Bethink  you,  false  Damon,  before  you  upbraid. 
When  Phcebc's  fair  lambkin  had  yesterday  stray 'd. 
Through  the  woodlands  you  wander'd,  poor  Phillis 

forgot ! 
And  drove  the  gay  rambler  quite  home  to  her  cot  j 
A  swain  so  deceitful  no  damsel  can  prize ; 
Tis  Phoebe,  not  Phillis,  lays  claim  to  your  sighs. 

DAMON. 

Like  summer  *s  full  season  joung  Phoebe  is  kind, 
Her  manners  are  graceful,  untainted  her  mind ! 
The  sweets  of  contentment  her  cottage  adorn. 
She  's  fair  as  the  rose-bud,  and  fresh  as  the  moin ! 
She  smiles  like  Pomona — ^These  smiles  I  'd  resign, 
If  Phillis  were  faithful,  and  deigo'd  to  be  mine. 

PHILLIS. 

On  the  tabor  young  Colin  so  prettily  plays, 
He  sings  roe  sweet  sonnets,  and  writes  in  my  praise ! 
He  chose  mc  his  true-love  last  Valentine-day, 
When  birds  sat  like  bridegrooms  all  pair'd  on  the 
spray ;  [mind. 

Yet  I  'd  drive  the  gay  shepherd  far,  far  from  my 
If  Damon,  the  rover,  were  constant  and  kind. 

DAMOK. 

Fine  folks,  my  sweet  Phillis,  may  revel  and  range, 
But  fleeting  's  the    pleasure  that  *s  founded  on 

change ! 
In  the  villager's  cottage  such  constancy  springs. 
That  peasapts  with  pity  may  look  down  on  kings.    I 


To  the  church  then  let 's  hasten,  our  transpofts  to 

bind. 
And  Phillis  will  always  prove  faithful  and  kM* 


THE  WARNING. 

Young  Colin  once  courted  Mjrrtilla  the  prude. 
If  he  sigh'd  or  look'd  tender,  she  cry'd  he  vm 

rude; 
Though  he  begg'd  with  devotion,  some  ease  for  kii 

pain. 
The  shepherd  got  nothing  but  frowns  and  disdain. 
Fatigu'd  with  her  folly,  bis  suit  he  gave  o'er, 
And  vow*d  that  no  female  should  fetter  him  iBore. 

He  strove  with  all  caution  to  Vape  from  the  net. 
But  Chloe  soon  caught  him, — a  finished  coquet ! 
She  glanc'd  to  his  glances,  she  sighed  to  his  agbi^ 
And  flattered  his  hope — in  the  lai^^uage  of  ejet 
Alas  for  poor  Colin  !  when  put  to  the  test. 
Himself  and  his  pi^sskxi  prov'd  both  hut  her  jeit. 

By  the  critical  third  he  was  fix'd  ip  the  snare; 
By  Fanny— gay,  young,  unaffected,  and  fisir; 
When  she  found  he  bad  merit,  and  love  XoA  \k 

part. 
She  dally'd  no  longer — tut  yielded  her  heart 
With  joy  they  submitted  to  Hymen's  decree. 
And  now  are  as  happy — as  happy  can  be. 

As  the  rose-bud  of  beauty  soon  sickens  and  fades, 
Tlie  prude  and  coquet  are  two  slighted  old  msid« ; 
Now   their  sweets  are  all  wasted, — too  late  they 

repent. 
For  trsnsports  untasted,  for  moments  misspent! 
Ye  virgins,  take  warning,  improve  by  my  plan, 
And  the  the  fond  youth  when  you  prudently  can. 


HOLIDAY  GOlVy. 


In  holiday  gown,  and  my  new  fangled  hat. 

Last  Monday  I  tript  to  the  fair; 
I  held  up  my  head,  and  I  Ml  tell  you  for  wbat. 

Brisk  Roger  I  guess'd  wou'd  be  there : 
Hn  woos  me  to  marry  whenever  we  meet, 

Tliere  *s  honey  sure  dwells  on  his  tongue  ! 
He  hugs  me  so  close,  and  he  kisses  so  smeet, 

I  *d  wed — if  I  were  not  too  young. 

Fond  Sue,  I  '11  assure  you,  laid  hold  on  the  boy, 

(Tlie  vixen  wou'd  fain  be  his  bride) 
Some  token  she  claimed,  either  ribbon  or  toy, 

And  swore  that  she  M  not  be  devy'd : 
A  top-knot  he  bought  her,  and  grarters  of  green. 

Pert  Susan  was  cruelly  stung ; 
I  hate  her  so  much,  that,  to  kill  her  with  splteiia 

1  'd  wed«r->if  I  weoe  not  too  young. 


I 
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jr'd  rach  soft  pretty  things  in  mine  ear! 

:er*d,  he  promis'd,  and  swore ! 

kets  he  gave  me,  such  lanes  and  geer, 

rust  me, — my  pockets  ran  o*er: 

ads  he  bought  me,  the  best  he  couM  find> 

eetly  their  burthen  he  sung ; 

li !  he 's  so  handjome,  so  witty,  and  kind, 

1— if  I  were  not  too  young. 

was  just  setting,  'twas  time  to  retire, 

>ttage  was  distant  a  mile) 

ye  gone — Roger  bow*d  like  a  'squire, 

nded  me  over  the  stile : 

le  threw  round  me — love  langh'd  in  his  eye, 

me  the  meadows  among, 

St  me  so  close,  I  agreed,  with  a  sigh, 

—for  I  was  not  too  young. 


DAPHNE: 

A  SONG. 

r.  Daphne,  I  admire 

sees  in  thine  eyes ; 

I  coyness  kills  desire, 

mishM  passion  dies. 

>ious  years  I  've  sigh*d  in  vain, 

aid  my  vows  prevail ; 

the  rigours  of  disdain, 

om'd  my  amorous  tale. 

lia  nr'^,  "  How  senseless  she, 
as  such  vows  refus'd ; 
ipD  giv'n  his  heart  to  me, 
been  kinder  us*d. 
's  a  fool  that  pines  •and  dies 
w  a  woman  's  coy ; 
le  bliss  that  one  denies, 
sand  will  enjoy.** 


? 


rming  words,  up  void  of  art, 
iing  rapture  gave ; 
:gh  the  maid  subdu'd  my  heart, 
rd  to  be  a  slave : 
condemn'd,  shall  Daphne  prove  | 
blest  without  restraint, 
reet  calendar  of  love 
;lia  stands— a  saint. 


9 


CORYDON: 

A  PASTORAL. 
BB  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  tlUNSTONX,  BSQ. 

lepherds,  we  '11  follow  the  hearse, 
see  our  lov'd  Corydon  laid : 
sorrow  may  blemish  the  verse, 
t  a  sad  tribute  be  paid. 

rd  him  the  pride  of  the  plain  i 
;h  he  was  gently  and  kind ! 
'd  oo  his  elegatit  stiahi 
-aces  thatgUw'd  in  his  mind. 


On  purpose  he  planted  yon  trees, 
lliat  birds  in  the  coyert  might  dwell  5 

He  coltur*d  his  thyme  for  the  bees. 
But  never  wou'd  rifle  their  cell. 

Ye  lambkins  that  play'd  at  his  feet. 
Go  bleat — and  your  master  bemoan  ^ 

His  music  was  artless  and  sweet. 
His  manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

No  verdure  shall  cover  the  vale, 
No  bloom  on  the  blossoms  appear; 

The  sweets  of  the  forest  shall  foil. 
And  winter  discolour  the  year. 

No  birds  in  our  hedges  shall  sing, 
(Our  hedges  so  vocal  before) 

Since  he  that  should  welcome  the  spriDf^ 
Salutes  the  gay  season  no  more. 

His  Pbillis  was  food  of  his  praise. 
And  poets  came  round  in  a  throng ; 

They  listen'd they  envy'd  his  lays. 

But  which  of  them  equal'd  his  song  ? 

Ye  shepherds,  henceforward  be  motCy 
For  lost  is  the  pastoral  strain ; 

So  give  me  my  Corydon's  flute. 
And  thus let  me  break  it  in  twalb 
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Wben  the  sweet  rosy  morning  first  peep'd  frooi 

the  skies, 
A  loud  singing  lark  bade  the  villagers  rise ; 
The  cowslips  were  lively — the  primroses  gay. 
And  shed  their  best  perfumes  to  welcome  the 

May: 
The  swains  and  their  sweethearts  all  langHl  on  the 

green. 
Did  homage  to  Phoebe — and  haiPd  her  their  queeik 

Young  Damon  step'd  forward:    he  sung  in  her 

praise, 
And  Phoebe  bestow'd  him  a  garland  of  bays : 
"  May  this  wreath,"  said  the  fair-one,  "  dear  lord 

of  my  vows, 
A  crown  for  true  merit,  bloom  long  on  thy  brows  :^ 
The  swains  and  their  sweethearts  that  danc'd  on 

the  green. 
Approved  the  fond  present  of  Phoebe  their  queeub 

'Mongst  Idhls  and  fine  ladies,  we  shepherds  are 

told. 
The  dearest  afiections  are  bartered  for  gold ; 
That  discord  in  wedlock  b  often  their  lot, 
I  While  Cupid  and  Hymen  shake  hands  in  a  cot ; 
At  the  churcli  with  foir  Phoebe  since  Damon  has 

been. 
He  's  rich  as  a  monarch*— she  's  blest  as  a  queen* 
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A  PASTORAL  HYMN  TO  JANUS. 

ON  TBS  BIRTH  OP  THE  QUEEN. 

Te  pri^um  pia  thura  rogcnt—te  Tota  salnteilt, 
• te  colat  omnis  hoDos.       Mart,  ad  Janum. 

To  Jairns,  gentle  shepherds  1  raise  a  shrine : 

His  honours  be  divine  ! 
And  as  to  mighty  Pan  with  homage  bow : 

To  him,  the  virgin  troop  shall  tribute  bring; 

Let  him  be  haiPd  like  Uie  greeiwliveried  Spring, 
Spite  of  the  wintry  storms  that  stain  his  brow. 

The  pride,  the  gkming  pageantry  of  May, 
Glides  wantonly  away : 

But  January,  in  his  rongh-spon  vest* 

Boasts  the  full  blessings  that  can  never  lade^ 
He  that  gaveHairth  to  the  illustrious  maid, 

Whose  beauties  make  the  British  monarch  bleit! 

Could  the  soft  Spring  with  all  her  sunny  rtaowen, 
.  The  frolic  narse  of  flowers ! 

Or  flaunting  Summer,  flush'd  in  ripen*d  pride. 
Could  they  produce  a  finished  sweet  so  Tare: 
Or  frogs  his  golden  stores,  a  gift  so  fair, 

Say,  has  the  fertile  Autumn  e'er  supply'd  ? 

Henceforward  let  the  hoary  month  be  gay 
As  the  white-hawthoria'd  May !      , 

The  laugfaing  goddess  of  the  Spring  disowned. 
Her  rosy  wreath  shall  on  hts  brows  appear, 
Old  Janus,  as  he  leads,  shall  fill  the  year. 

And  the  less  fruitful  Autumn  be  dethroned. 

Above  the  other  months  supremely  blest, 
Glad  Janus  stands  coofest^ 

He  can  bekolcl  with  retrospective  face 

ThR  mighty  blessings  of  the  year  gone  by : 
Where,  to  connect  a  monarch's  nuptial  tie, 

Assembled  ev'ry  glory,  ev'ry  grace! 

When  he  lodks  fobrard  on  the  flattering  year, 
The  golden  hours  appear, 

As  in  the  saered  reign  of  Saturn,  fair : 

Britain  shall  prove  from  this  propitious  date. 
Her  honours  perfect,  victories  oomplete. 

And  boast  the  brightest  hopes,  a  British  heir. 

The  above  little  poem  was  written  on  suppo- 
sition that  her  majesty's  birth-day  was  reaUy  in  the 
month  of  January* 


AN  INSCRIPTION 


ON  THE  HOUSE  AT  MAVIS-BANK,  NEAR  BDINBVRGHy 
SrrUATEB  IN  A  GROVE. 

pAivA  domiis !  nemerosa  quies ! 
Sis  tu,  quoque  nostris 
Hospltium,  laribus,  subsidiumque  diu  1 
flora  tuas  omet  postes,  Pomonaque  mensas  ! 
Conferat  ut  varias  fertilis  hortus  opes ! 
£t  vol  acres  pictss  cingentes  voce  canora, 
fletia  sola  canent  qua)  sibi  tendit  amor ! 


Flonferi  coUes,  dulces  mihi  nepe 

Dent,  atque  hospitibus  gaudia  plena  meis  * 

Concedatque  Deus  nunquam,  vel  sero  senes< 

Seroquc  terrenas'experiare  vices ! 

Integra  reddantur  quae  plurima  sscola  rodi 

Detur,  et  ut  senio  polchrior  eniteas. 


THE  TIISCRIPTION  TMITATBB. 

Peace  has  explor'd  this  sylvan  scene. 

She  courts  your  calm  retreat. 
Ye  groves  of  variegated  green. 

That  grace  my  genial  seat ! 
Here,  in  the  lap  of  lenient  ease, 

(Remote  from  mad'ning  noise) 
Let  me  delude  a  length  of  days. 

In  dear  domestic  joys ! 

Long  may  the  parent  queen  of  flow'nr 
Her  fragrance  here  display ! 

Long  may  she  paint  my  mantling  bow'n, 
And  make  my  portals  gay  ! 

Notion— my  yellow  gardens,  fail 
To  swell  Pomona's  hoard  ! 

So  shall  the  plenteous,  rich  regales- 
Replenish,  long,  my  board ! 

• 

Pour  through  the  groves  yonr  carols  detr^ 

Ye  birds,  nor  bondage  dread : 
If  any  toils  entangle  here, 

Tis  those  which  Love  hath  spread. 
Where  the  green  hill  so  gradual  slants. 

Or  flowery  glade  extends, 
Ix)ng  may  these  fair,  these  fav'rite  haunti 

Prove  social  to  my  friends  1 

May  you  preserve  perpetual  bloom, 

My  happy  halcyon  seat ! 
Or  if  fell  Time  denounce  thy  doom^ 

Far  distant  be  its  date  ! 
And  when  he  makes,  with  iron  rage,. 

Thy  youthful  pride  his  prey, 
Long  may  the  honours  of  thy  age 

Be  reverenc'd  in  decay  1 


ANOTHER  INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 

Hanc  in  gremio  resonantis  sylvsB 

Aquis,  hortis,  aviumque  garritu, 
Caeterisque  ruris  honoribus, 
Undique  rentdentem  villam, 

Non  magnificam non  superbam^ 

At  qualen  vides, 
Commodam,  mundam,  genialem 
Naturs  parem,  socians  artem* 

Sibi,  suisque 
Ad  vitam  placide, 

Et  tranquille  agendum 
Dcsignavit,  instruxitque. 
D.  LC 
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IMITATED. 

e  dtep  bosom  of  my  grove 

nrcet  recess  survey ! 

"e  birds,  with  elegies  of  love, 

ike  vocal  every  spray. 

pot,  with  woods — with  waters  crown*d, 

he  rural  honours  blooming  round  I 

little,  but  dommodious  seat 
here  Nature  weds  with  Art) 
te  the  ETB  superbly  great, 
beauties  chum  the  heart. 
f  the  happy  founder  and  his  race 
fiill  days  in  harmony  and  peace  ! 


CONTENT. 

A  PASTORAL. 


'lands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and 

er^d  and  weary'd  I  roam,  [bare, 

roung  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

,ds  me — o*er  lawns — to  her  home : 

eaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 

»wn*d, 

iishes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor, 

ment,   sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly 

;k'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door,      [round, 

urselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 
Tiits !  and  she  cull'd  me  the  best ; 
own  from  my  giuird  by  some  glances  she 
11  y  stole  into  my  breast !  •  [cast, 

soft  wishes  ;  she  sweetly  reply'd, 
pns,  her  voice  was  divine ! ) 
1  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  deny'd, 
;e  me,  food  shepherd — Pm  thine^" 

as  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek  ! 
»le,  yet  sweet,  were  her  charms ! 
e  ripe  roses  that  glowM  on  her  cheek, 
k*d  the  dear  maid  in  my  amns. 
id  together  we  tend  a  f<Rw  sheep, 
by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 
ti  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 
sge  still  softens  my  dream. 

we  range  o'er  the  slow  rising  hills, 

ed  with  pastoral  views, 

I  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils, 

mt  out  new  themes  for  my  Muse. 

or  proud  titles  she  ne^er  did  aspire, 

msel  's  of  humble  descent ; 

ger.  Peace,  b  well  known  for  her  sire, 

epherds  have  namM  her  CottTEsr. 


CORYDON  AND  PHILUS, 

A  PACTORAL. 

)  had  in  clusters  crept  close  by  the  grove, 
f  from  the  rigours  of  day; 
is  herself,  in  a  woodbine  alcove, 
the  fresh  violets  lay : 
ing,  it  seems,  had  been  stole  from  its  dam, 
Cupid  and  Hymen  a  plot) 
rdoa  might,  as  he  searched  for  his  lamb, 
U  thit  eritieal  sfot. 


As  through  the  gay  hedge  for  his  lambkin  he  peeps. 

He  saw  the  sweet  maid  with  surprise ; ' 
"  Ye  gods,  if  so  killing,"  he  cry'd,   "  when  ^e 
sleeps, 

I  'm  lost  when  she  opens  her  eyes ! 
To  tarry  much  longer  would  hazard  myhearty 

I  Ml  onwards,  my  lambkin  to  trace  :*' 
In  vain  honest  Corydon  strove  to  depart. 

For  love  had  him  naiPd  to  the  place. 

'*  Hush,  hush* d  be  these  birds,  what  a  bawling  they 
keep!" 

He  cryM,  "  you  're  too  loud  on  the  spray. 
Don't  you  see,  foolish  lark,  that  the  charmer  's^ 
asleep? 

You  '11  wake  her  as  sure  as  'tis  day : 
How  dare  that  fond  butterfly  touch  the  sweet  maid  I 

Her  cheek  he  mistakes  for  the  rose ; 
I  'd  pat  him  to  death,  if  I  was  not  afraid 

My  boldness  would  break  her  repose." 

Young  Phillis  looked  up  with  a  languishing  smile, 

"  Kind  shepherd,"  she  said,  **  you  mistake; 
I  laid  myself  down  just  to  rest  me  a  while. 

But  trust  me,  have  still  been  awake :" 
The  shepherd  took  courage,  advanced  with  a  bow. 

He  plac'd  himself  close  by  her  side. 
And  manag'd  the  matter,  I  cannot  tell  how. 

But  yesterday  made  her  his  bride. 


AN 

ELEGY  ON  A  PILE  OF  RUINS. 

Aspice  murorum  moles,  praeruptaque  saxa ! 

Janus  Vitalis. 
Omnia,  tempus  edax  depascitur,  omnia  carpit 

Seneca. 

In  the  full  prospect  yonder  hill  commands. 
O'er  barren  heaths,  and  cultivated  plains  ; 

The  vestige  of  an  ancient  abbey  stands, 
Gose  by  a  ruin'd  castle's  rude  remains. 

Half  buried,  there,  lie  many  a  broken  bust. 
And  vbelisk,  and  Urn,  overthrown  by  Time ; 

And  many  a  cherub,  there,  descends  in  dust 
From  the  rent  roof,  and  portico  sublime. 

Tho  rivnloti,  oft  frighted  at  the  sound 

Of  fragments,  tumbling  from  the  tow'rt  on  high. 

Plunge  to  their  source  in  secret  caves  profound, 
Leaving  their  banks  and  pebbly  bottoms  dry. 

Where  rcv'rend  shrines  in  gothic  grandeur  stood, 
The  nettle,  or  the  noxious  night-shade  Spreads ; 

And  ashlings,  wafted  from  the  neighbVing  wood. 
Through  the  worn  turrets  wave  their  tremblinf 
heads. 

There  Contcmplatiao,  to  the  crowd  unknown, 
Her  attitude  composed,  and  aspect  sweet ! 

Sits  musing  on  a  monumental  stone. 
And  points  to  the  kemehto  at  her  foet 

Soon  as  sage  ev'ning  eheck'd  day's  sunny  pride, 
I  left  the  mantling  shade  in  moral  mood ;       > 

And  seated  by  the  maid's  sequester'd  side, 
Sigh*d,  as  the  mould'ting  moaaaiaati  I 
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Inexorably  calm,  whh  silent  pace 

Here  Time  has  passM — What  ram  maricshlsway  \ 
This  pile,  now  crambling  o*er  its  hallow'd  base, 

Turned  not  bis  step,  nor  could  his  course  delay. 

Religion  rais'd  her  supplicating  eyes 
In  vain ;  and  Melody  her  song  sublime : 

In  vain,  Philosophy,  with  maxims  wise,    . 

Would  touch  the  cold  unfeeling  heart  of  Time, 

Yet  the  hoar  tyrant,  though  not  moy'd  to  spare, 
Relented  when  he  strucl^  its  finish'd 'pride; 

And  partly  the  rude  ravage  to  repair, 
The  tott'ring  tow^  with  twiifted  ivy  ty'd. 

How  solemn  is  the  cell  6'ergrown  with  moss. 
That  terminates  the  view,  yon  cloisterM  way ! 

In  the  cnish'd  wall,  a  time-corroded  cross. 
Religion  like,  stands  mould'ring  in  decay  \ 

Where  the  mild  Sun,  through  saint-cncyphe^'d  glass, 
IllumM  with  mellow  light  yon  dusky  isle, 

Many  rapt  hours  might  Meditation  pass. 
Slow  moving  twixt  the  pillars  of  the  pile  I 

And  Piety,  with  mystic-meaning  beads, 
Bowing  to  saints  on  every  side  inum'd. 

Trod  oft  the  solitary  path  that  leads 
Where  now  the  sacred  altar  lies  o*ertum*d  I 

Through  the  grey  grove,  between  those  withVing 
trees, 

'Mongst  a  rude  group  of  monuments,  appears 
A  marble-imag'd  matron  on  her  knees. 

Half  wasted,  like  a  Niobe  in  tears: 

Low  levcird  in  the  dust  her  darling  *s  laid  ! 

Death  pitied  not  the  pride  of  youthful  bloom; 
Kor  could  maternal  piety  dissuade, 

Or  soften  the  fell  tyrant  of  the  tomb. 

The  relics  of  a  mitred  saint  may  rest. 

Where,  mould'ring  in  the  niche,  his  statue  stands; 

Now  nameless  as  the  crowd  that  kis%'d  his  vest, 
Axkd  crav'd  the  bencdictiou  of  his  hands. 

Kear  the  brown  arch,  redoubling  yonder  gloom, 
.   The  bones  of  an  illustrious  chieftain  lie ; 
As  traced  among  the  fragments  of  his  tomb. 
The  trophies  of  a  broken  Fame  imply. 

ikh !  what  avails,  that  o^er  the  vassal  plain. 
His  rights  and  rich  demesnes  extended  wide ! 

That  Honour  and  her  knights  compos'd  his  train. 
And  Chivalry  stood  marsbaPd  by  his  side  ! 

Though  to  the  clouds  bis  castle  seem'd  to  climb, 
And  frown'd  defiance  on  the  despVate  foe ; 

Though  deem'd  invincible,  the  conqueror,  Time^ 
Leveird  the  fabric,  as  the  founder,  low. 

Where  the  light  lyre  gave  many  a  softening  sound. 
Ravens  and  rooks,  the  birds  of  discord,  dwell ; 

And  where  Society  sat  sweetly  crown'd, 
£temal  Solitude  has  fix'd  her  cell. 

The  lizard,  and  the  lazy  lurking  bat, 
•  luhabit  now,  perhaps,  the  painted  room, 

Where  the  sage  matron  and  her  maidens  sat, 
Sweei-sin^ing  at  the  silver-working  loom. 


The  traveller 's  bevilder'd  on  a  vaste ; 

And  the  rude  winds  mcessant  seem  to  roafy 
Where,  in  his  ^oves  with  arching  arboun  grtc'^ , 

Young  lovers  often  sigh'd  in  days  of  yore.         ' 

His  aqueducts,  that  led  the  limpid  tide 
To  pure  canals,  a  crystal  cool  supply ! 

In  the  deep  dust  their  barren  beauties  hide :   [dry ! 
Time's  thirst,  unquenchable,  has  drain'dtbai 

Though  his  rich  hours  in  revelry  were  spent. 
With  Comus,  and  the  laughter-loving  crew; 

And  the  sweet  brow  of  Beauty,  still  unbent. 
Brightened  his  fleecy  moments  as  they  flew: 

Fleet  are  the  fleecy  moments !  fly  they  must; 

Not  to  he  stay'd  by  masque  or  midnight  rosri 
Nor  shall  a  pulse  among  that  mould'ring  dust 

Beat  wanton  at  the  smiles  of  Beauty  more ! 

Can  the  deep  statesman,  skill'd  in  great  desigQi 
Protraut,  but  for  a  day,  precarious  breath^ 

Or  the  tun'd  follower  of  the  sacred  Nine 
SoothCi  with  his  melody,  insatiate  Death ! 

No — though  the  palace  bar  her  golden  gate^ 
Or  monarchs  plant  ten  thousand  guards  arooa^ 

Unerring,  and  unseen,  the  shaft  of  Fate 
Strikes  the  devoted  victim  to  the  ground  I 

What  then  avails  Ambition's  wide-stretch'd  viof;, 
The  schoolman's  page,  or  pride  of  Beauty's  bknim 

The  crape-clad  hermit,  and  the  rich-rob'd  king, 
Levell'd,  lie  mix'd  promiscuous  in  the  tomb. 

The  Macedonian  monarch,  wise  and  good. 
Bade,  when  the  morning's  rosy  reign  began. 

Courtiers  should  call,  as  round  his  couch  they  stoo^ 
**  Philip !  remember,  thou  'rt  no  more  than  maa. 


*'  Though  glory  spread  thy  name  from  pole  to  pole: 
Though  thou  art  merciful,  and  brave,  and  just; 

Philip,  reflect,  thou  'rt  posting  to  the  goal. 
Where  mortals  mix  in  undistinguished  dust!" 

So  Saladin,'fbr  arts  and  arms  renown'd, 
(Egypt  and  Syria's  wide  domains  subdu'd) 

Returning  with  imperial  triumphs  crown'd, 
Sigh'd,  when  the  perishable  pomp  he  view'd< 

And  as  he  rode,  high  in  his  regal  car 
In  ail  the  purple  pride  of  conquest  drest; 

Conspicuous,  o'er  the  trophies  gain'd  in  war, 
Piac'd,  pendent  on  a  spear,  his  burial  vest: 

While  thus  the  herald  cry'd — <'  This  son  of  Po«% 
This  Saladin,  to  whom  the  nations  bow'd. 

May,  in  the  space  of  one  revolving  hour. 
Boast  of  no  other  spoil  but  yonder  shroud !" 

Search  where  Ambition  rag'd,  with  rigour  steel'4, 
Where  Slaughter,  like  the  rapid  lightning,  ran; 

And  say,  while  Memory  weeps  the  blood-staia'd 

field,  [man? 

Where  lies  the  chief,  and  where  the  coounso 

Vain  then  are  p]rramids,  and  motto^d  stones, 
Aud  monumental  trophies  raisM  on  high ! 
For 'H me  confounds  them  with  the  crumbling  AtUt 
I     'J'hat  mix'd  in  hasty  graves  uqnsiia*4  lie 
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not  beneath  the  turf  the  peasant's  head, 
Soft  as  the  lord's  beneath  the  laboar'd  tomb  ? 
^Or  sleeps  one  colder,  in  his  c*1ose  clay  bed, 

Than  t'other  in  the  wide  vaak's  dreary  womb  ? 

lEGfthery  let  Luxary  lead  her  loose-robM  train ; 
Here  flutter  Pride,  on  pQrple-|*ainted  wings : 
~  from  the  moral  prospect  learn — bow  vain 
The  wisb»  that  sighs  for  sublunary  things ! 


A  SOXG. 


ill  that  Lore  hath  never  tryM, 
Kor  bad  Cupid  for  his  guide, 
Cumot  hit  the  passage  right 
to  the  palace  of  delight.     ' 

Vfhat  are  honours,  regal  wealth, 
Tlorid  yonth,  and  rosy  health  ? 
l^thout  Love  his  tribute  brings^ 
impotent,  unmeaning  things ! 

Gentle  shepherds,  peTsevere* 
Bun  be  tender,  still  sincere  { 
Love  and  Time,  united,  do 
WoodeiSy  if  the  heart  be  trusb 


SAPPHO'S  HYMN  TO  VEHUS 
iMrrATEo. 

Hail!  (with  eternal  beauty  blest! 
O'er  Heav'n  and  Earth  ador'd  !) 

Hail,  Venus  t  'tis  thy  slave's  request, 
^     Her  peace  may  be  restored : 
Sreak  the  fond  bouds,  remove  the  rankling  smart, 
#ad  bid  tfay  tyrant  son  firom  Sappho's  soul  depart. 

Onoe  yon  descended,  queen  of  love, 

At  Sappho's  bold  desire. 
Prom  the  high  roofs  of  sacred  Jove, 
Thy  ever  glorious  sire ! 
f  taw  thy  dusky  pinion'd  sparrows  bear 
Thy  chariot,  rolling  light,  through  the  rejoicing  air. 

No  trusient  visit  you  design *d, 

Your  wanton  birds  depart ; 
And  with  a  look,  divinely  kind. 
That  sooth'd  my  flutt'ring  heart ; 
•  Sappho,"  say  you, "  what  sorrow  breaks  thy  rest  ? 
9ow  can  I  give  rdief  to  thy  conflicting  breast? 

"  b  there  a  youth  severely  coy. 

My  fiiv'rite  would  subdue  ? 
Or  has  she  lost  some  wand*ring  boy, 
To  plighted  vows  untrue  ? 
%read  thy  soft  nets,  the  rambler  shall  return, 
4ad  with  new  lighted  flames,  more  fond,  more 
fiercely  bum. 

"  Thy  proffer'd  gifls  though  he  deride. 

And  scorn  thy  glowing  charms. 
Soon  shall  his  every  art  be  try*d 
To  win  thee  to  his  arms : 
Though  he  be  now  as  cold  as  virgin  snow, 
IW  victim,  in  bis  torn,  shall  like  rous'd  ISXm  glow." 


Thee,  goddess,  I  again  invoke. 
These  mad  desires  remove  ! 
Aj^aiii  1  've  felt  the  furious  stroke 
Of  irresistless  love : 
Bid  gentle  peace  to  Sappho's  breast  return. 
Or  make  the  youth  she  loves  With  mutual  ardoniF 
burn. 


IMITATIONS  FROM  ANACREON, 


ODE  LVIII. 

As  I  wove,  with  wanton  care« 
Fillets  for  a  vinfin*s  hair, 
Culling  for  my  fond  design 
What  the  fields  had  fresh  and  flne  : 
Cupid, — and  I  mark'd  him  well. 
Hid  him  in  a  cowslip  bell ; 
While  he  plum'd  a  pointed  dar^ 
Fated  to  inflame  the  heart. 

Glowing  with  malicious  joy. 
Sadden  I  sccur'd  the  boy; 
And,  regardless  of  his  cries, 
Bore  the;  little  frighted  prize 
Where  the  mighty  goblet  stood. 
Teeming  with  a  rosy  flood. 

"  Urchin,"  in  my  rage  I  cry'd, 
"  What  avails  thy  saucy  pride  f 
From  thy  busy  vengeance  firee. 
Triumph  now  belongs  to  me ! 
Thus — I  drown  thee  in  my  cup ; 
Thus — in  wine  I  drink  thee  up.** 

Fatal  was  the  nectar'd  draught 
That  to  murder  Love  I  quafTdLL 
O'er  my  bosom's  fond  domain^ 
Now  the  cruel  tyrant  reigns : 
On  my  heart's  most  tender  strings^ 
Striking  with  his  wanton  wings, 
I'm  for  ever  doom'd  to  prove 
All  the  insolence  of  love. 


ODE  IX. 

THE  DOVE. 


"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  "  my  beauteous  Dove 
( If  an  ambassadress  from  Love) 
Tell  me,  on  what  soft  errand  sent. 
Thy  gentle  flight  is  this  way  bent  ? 

'<  Ambrosial  sweets  thy  pinions  shed 
As  in  the  quivering  breeze  they  spread  !" 

"  A  messaj^e,"  says  the  bird,  "  1  bear 
From  fond  /Inacreon  to  the  fair ; 
A  virprin  of  celestial  grace ! 
The  Venus  of  the  human  race  ? 

"  Me,  for  an  hsrmn,  or  amorous  ode, 
Tlie  Paphian  Venus  once  bestow'd 
To  the  sweet  bard ;  for  whom  I'd  fly 
Unwearied  to  the  furthest  sky. 

"  Through  the  soft  air  he  bade  me  glide, 
(See,  to  my  wing  his  billet  's  ty'd) 
And  told  me,  *twas  his  kind  decree. 
When  I  returned,  to  set  me  free- 

"  'Twould  prove  me  but  a  simple  bird 
To  take  Anacreon  at  his  word : 
Why  should  I  hide  me  in  the  wood. 
Or  search  fur  mjr  precarious  food. 
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When  I  We  my  master't  iMiTe  to  stand 
Cooing  upon  his  friendly  hand ; 
When  I  can  be  profusely  fied 
With  crumbs  of  his  ambrosial  breads 
And,  welcomed  to  his  nectar  bowl, 
Sip  the  rich  drops  that  fire  the  soiilj 
Till,  in  fantastic  rounds  I  spread 
My  fluttering  pinions  o*er  his  head  ^ 

'*  Or  if  he  strike  the  trembling  wire, 
I  pdrch  upon  my  fav'ritft  lyre; 
Till,  luird  into  luxuriant  rest, 
Sleep  steals  upon  my  raptur'd  breast. 

*•  Oo,  stranger — to  your  business — go, 
I  fe  told  you  all  you  wish'd  to  know : 
Go,  stranger, — and  I  think  you  'II  say, 
Tbis  prattling  Dove  's  an  arrant  Jay. 


»» 


THE  DANCE. 

Hauk  !  the  speaking  strings  invite, 
Music  calls  us  to  delight : 
See  the  maids  in  measures  move^ 
Winding  like  the  maze  of  love. 
As  they  mingle,  madly  gay. 
Sporting  Hebe  leads  the  way. 

On  each  glowing  cheek  b  spread 
Rosy  Cupid*s  native  red ; 
And  from  ev'ry  sparkling  eye 
Pointed  darts  at  random  fly. 
Love,  and  active  Youth,  advance 
Foremost  in  the  sprightly  dance. 

As  the  magic  numbers  rise. 
Through  my  veins  the  poison  flies ; 
Raptures,  not  to  be  exprest, 
Ktivel  in  my  throbbing  breast. 
Jocund  as  we  beanie  ground. 
Love  and  HannonyTgo  round. 

Every  maid  (to  crown  his  bliss) 
Gives  her  youth  a  rosy  kiss ; 
Such  a  kiss  as  might  inspire 
Thrilling  raptures — soft  desire 
Such  Adonis  might  receive. 
Such  the  queen  of  beauty  gave. 
When  the  conquerM  goddess  strove 
(In  the  conscious  myrtle  grove) 
To  inflame  the  boy  with  love. 

Let  not  pride  our  sports  restrain. 
Banish  hpnce  the  prude,  Disdain  ! 
Think — ye  virgins,  if  you  're  coy. 
Think — yc  rob  yourselves  of  joy ; 
Every  moment  you  refuse. 
So  much  ecstasy  you  lose : 
Think — how  fast  these  moments  fly: 
If  you  should  too  long  deny, 
Love  and  Beauty  both  will  die. 


ODE  XIV. 


Why  did  I  with  Love  engage  ! 
Why  provoke  his  mighty  rage ! 

True  it  is,  the  wand 'ring  child 
Met  me  with  an  aspect  mild. 
And  besought  me,  like  a  friend, 
At  his  genUe  shrine  to  bend. 
True,  from  my  mistaken  pride. 
Due  devotion  was  denyM, 
Till  (because  I  would  not  yield) 
Cupid  dar*d  me  to  the  Held. 


I     Now  Pm  in  my  armour  clasp'd^ 
Now  the  mighty  lance  is  gi^*d* 
But  an  Ackiltian  qmr 
Would  be  ineffectual  here. 
While  the  poison'd  arrows  fly  ' 
Hot,  as  lightning  Atom  the  sky. 

Wounded,  through  the  woods  I  ruDy 
FoUow'd  still  by  Beanty^is  too. 
Arrows  in  malignant  showers 
Still  the  angry  urchin  pours ; 
Till,  exhausting  all  his  stcare, 
(When  the  quiver  yields  no  more) 
See  the  god — a  living  dart. 
Shoots  himself  into  my  heart 

Freedom  I  must,  now,  resign^ 
Victory,  oh  Lqvc,  is  thine  ! 
What  can  outward  actions  win 
When  the  battle  boms  within  I 


FriL  me  that  capacious  cup^ 
Fill  it,  to  the  margin  up  ; 
From  my  veins  the  thirsty  day 
Quaf&  the  vital  strength  away. 

Let  a  wreath  my  temples  shield. 
Fresh  from  the  enamelPd  fields 
These  declining  roses  bow. 
Blasted  by  my  sultry  brow. 

Flow'rets,  by  their  friendly  aid. 
From  the  sunbeams  form  a  shade; 
Let  me  from  my  heart  require, 
(Glowing  with  intense  desire) 
Is  there,  in  the  deepest  grove. 
Shelter  from  tlie  beams  oif  Loje } 


ODE  XXXIIL 

TO  THE  SWALLOW. 

Soon  as  summer  glads  the  sky. 
Hither,  gentle  bird,  yoti  fly  *, 
And  with  golden  sunshine  blest. 
Build  your  pretty  plasterM  nest. 

When  the  seasons  cease  to  smile, 
(Wing'd  for  Memphis  or  the  Nile) 
Charming  bird,  you  disappear 
Till  the  kiml  succeeding  year. 

Like  the  Swallow,  Love,  depart! 
Respite  for  a  while  my  heart. 

No,  he  '11  never  leave  his  nest. 
Tyrant  tenant  of  my  breast ! 
There  a  thousand  wishes  try 
On  their  callow  wings  to  fly  ; 
There  you  may  a  thousand  tell. 
Pertly  peeping  through  the  shell  i 
In  a  state  unfinished,  rise 
Thousands  of  a  smaller  size. 

Till  their  noisy  chirpiugs  cease. 
Never  shall  my  heart  have  peace. 

Fcather'd  ones  the  younglings  feed. 
Till  mature  they  're  fit  to  breed  ; 
llien,  to  swell  the  crowded  store. 
They  produce  their  thousands  more: 
Nor  can  mighty  numbers  count 
in  my  breast  their  vast  amounC. 


THE  PICTURE...THE  WITCH.;. REPUTATION, 
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THE  PICTURE: 

A  TALE. 

r,  at  my  lord^s  commandt 

.  by  a  curious  hand: 

TS  in  the  nice  vertxi 

ip  set  the  piece  to  view, 

eir  CQonoissearsbips  tell, 

he  wofic  was  finish'd  well. 

says  the  loudest,  *'  on  my  word^ 

likenesSf  good  my  lord ; 

plain,  for  speak  I  roust, 

lounce  one  feature  just." 

lort  straight  was  made, 

>rtra>tiice  essay'd ; 

I  were  again  besought, 

diver  what  be  thought. 

lan  the  firsf'-^the  critics  bawl ; 

I  mouth  1  how  monstrous  small  1 

e  cheeks — how  lank  and  thin ! 

a  most  preposterous  chin  ! '' 

nstrance  made  in  vain, 

f9  the  painter,  "  once  again, 

id  lord  vouchsafes  to  sit) 

nore  successful  hit : 

0  morrow  deign. to  call, 

e  a  piece  to  please  you  all." 
r  comes — 9  picture  's  plac'd 
se  spurious  sons  of  Taste        ■ 
Hoions  all  agree, 
.vilest  of  the  threew 
to  confute  your  envious  pride, 
lip  from  the  canvass  cry'd) 
that  it  is  my  real  face, 

1  could  no  resemblance  trac« : 
yaa  by  a  lucky  trick, 

d  your  gbkids  to  the  quick. 
:  judgment — ^justice — sense, 
>retendtng  varlets — hence." 
Qoissfeurs  depart  in  haste, 
•detected— and  disgraced. 


THE  WITCH.' 


A  TALK. 


that  from  her  ebon  chair 

I  destruction  through  the  air, 

all-commanding  will, 

tumultuous  ocean  Mill : 

m  incantation  fell,  ^ 

cording  Druids  tell) 

le  round  Moon,  whose  radiant  light 

e  sober  noon  of  night, 

domain  she  held  abov^ 

dark,  infernal  grove, 
me,"  the  goddess  cry'd,  "  a  cause, 
disturb  my  sacred  laws  ? 
y  train,— yon  wand*ring  host ! 
le  trembling  stars  are  lost ! 
he  celestial  regions  wide, 
ley  range  without  a  guide  ! 
n  our  confusion,  may 
lis  old  detested  sway." 
'  says  the  Witch,  "tevercly  croft, 

97  fsT'ritt  sqfiiA«l  '•  loit : 


Search for  I'  11  have  creation  tonv 

If  he  's  not  found  before  the  mom." 

Soon  as  the  impious  charge  was  giv''n— 
From  the  tremendous  stores  of  Heaven, 

Jove  with  a  bolt revengeful ! i.-cd ! 

Struck  the  detested  monster  dead. 

If  there  are  slaves  to  pity  blind. 
With  power  enough  to  plague  mankind, 
That  for  their  own  nefarious  ends 
Tread  upon  Freedom  and  her  friends. 
Let  'em  beware  the^  Witch*s  fate  ! 
When  their  presumption  's  at  the  hei{]^ht, 
Jove  will  his  angry  powers  assume. 
And  the  cars'd  miscreants  meet  their  dooa. 


REPUTATION: 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


To  travel  far  as  the  wide  world  extends, 
Seeking  for  objects  that  deserv'd  their  cai«^ ' 

Virtue  set  forth,  wkh  two  selected  friends^ 
Talent  refin'd,  and  jReputation  fair. 

As  they  went  on,  in  their  intended  round. 
Talent  first  spoke,  "  My  gentle  comrades,,  say. 

Where  each  of  you  may  probably  be  found. 
Should  accident  divide  uaon  the  way. 

"  If  torn  (she  added)  from  my  lov'd  aWfei, 
A  friendly  patronage  1  hope  to  find. 

Where  the  fine  arts  fhom  cultivation  rise. 
And  the  sweet  Muse  hath  harmoniz'd  mankind." 

Sajs  Virtue,  **  Did  Sincerity  appear. 

Or  meek-ey'd  Charity  among  the  great ; 

Could  I  find  courtiers  from  corruption  clear* 
'Tis  among  these  1,  'd  seek  for  my  retreat.  . 

*<  Could  I  find  patriots,  for  the  public  weal 
Assiduous,  and  without  their  selfish  views  ; 

Could  I  find  priests  of  undissembled  zeal, 
*Tis  among  those  my  residence  I  'd  choose* 

"  In  glitt'ring  domes  let  Luxury  reside ; 

I  must  be  found  in  some  scquesterVl  cell. 
Far  fi|pm  the  paths  of  Avarice  or  Pride, 

Where  homebred  Happiness  delight*  to  dweU.** 

"  Ye  may  be  trac'd,  my  gentle  friendf*,  'tis  true. 
But  who,"  says  Reputation,  "  can  e:tplore 

My  slipp'ry  steps  ?         Keep,  keep  me  In  your  view. 
If  Tm  once  lost,  you  *U  never  Jtnd  ma  vtore,  *' 


THE  ROSE  AND  BUTTERiFLYr 

A  FABLB. 

At  day's  early  dawn  a  gay  Butterfly  !;pied 
A  budding  young  Rose,  and  he  wish'd  her  his  bride: 
She  blush'd  when  she  heard  him  his^ass  'on  declare. 
And  tenderiy  told  him — he  need  not  d(  spair. 

Their  faith  was  soon  plighted,  as  1ov».rs  will  do^ 
He  swore  to  be  constant^  she  vow'd  to  Ibe  true^ 

It  had  not  been  prudent  to  deal  with  delay^ 
The  bloom  of  a  rose.passes  quickly  awsy. 
And  the  pride  of  a  butterfly  di^  m  a  daf^ 
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When  weclded,  a^ay  the  iriogM  gentleman  hies, 
From  floweret  to  flow'ret  he  wantonly  flies; 
Nor  did  he  revisit  his  bride,  till  the  Sun 
Had  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  journey  to  run. 
The  Rose  thai  reproach 'd  him — "  Already  so  cold  I 
How  feign*d,  O  you  false  one,  the  passion  you  told ! 
Tis  an  age  since  you  left  me:"  she  meant  a  few 

hours; 
But  such  we  Ml  suppose  the  fond  language  of  flowers: 
'*  I  saw  when  yo^i  gave  the  base  violet  a  kiss : 
How — how  could  you  stoop  to  a  meanness  like  this? 
Shall  a  low,  little  wretch,  whom  we  Roses  despise. 
Find  favour,  O  Love !  in  my  Butterfly's  eyes) 
On  a  tulip,  quite  tawdry,  I  saw  your  fond  rape. 
Nor  yet  could  the  pitiful  primrose  escape : 
Dull  daffodils  too  were  with  ardour  address'd. 
And  poppies,  ill-scented,  you  kindly  caress'd." 
The  coxcomb  was  piqu'd,  and  reply*d  with  a  sneer, 
**  That  yon  're  first  to  complain,  I  commend  you, 

my  dear ! 
But  know,  from  your  conduct  my  maxims  I  drew, 
And  if  I  'm  inconstant,  I  copy  from  you. 
I  san^  the  boy  Zephirus  rifle  your  charms, 
I  saw  how  you  simpeirM  and  smiPd  in  his  arms ; 
The  honey-bee  kissM  you,  you  cannot  disown. 
You  favour'd  besides---0  dishonour !— a  dnme ; 
Yet  worse — *tis  a  crime  that  you  must  not  deny, 
Yonr  sweets  were  made  common,ftilse  Rose,  to  a  By.** 

MOHAt. 

This  law,  long  ago,  did  Love's  providence  make, 
That  evVy  coquet  should  be  curs*d  with  a  rake. 


THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  BRAMBLE-BUSH: 

A  FAST  B. 

A  THICK-TWISTED  brake,  in  the  time  of  a  storm, 

Seem'd  kindly  to  cover  a  sheep : 
80  snug,  for  a  while,  he  lay  shclter'd  and  warm. 

It  quietly  sooth 'd  him  asleep. 

The  clouds  are  now  scattered — ^the  winds  are  at 
The  sheep  to  his  pasture  inclin'd :  [peace; 

But,  ah !  the  fell  thicket  lays  hold  of  his  fleece, 
His  coat  is  left  forfeit  behind. 

My  firicii'',  who  the  thicket  of  law  ne^er  try'd. 

Consider  before  you  get  in ; 
Though  judgment  and  sentence  are  pass'd  on  your 

By  Jove,  you  Ml  be  fleecM  to  the  skin.         [side, 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  CAT. 

A  FART.B. 

Th«  Fox  and  the  Cat,  as  they  travell'd  one  day, 

With  moral  discourso^  cut  shorter  the  way: 

••  Tis  great,'*  says  the  Fox,  "  to  make  justice  our 

guide !" 
^  How  godlike  is  mercy !"  Grimalkin  rcply'd. 

Whilst  thus  they  proceeded, — a  wolf  from  the 
Impatient  of  hunger,  and  thirsting  for  bluod,  [wood, 
Rush*d  forth — as  lie  saw  the  dull  shepherd  asleep. 
And  seiz'd  for  his  supper  an  innocent  sheep. 
**  In  vain,  wretched  victim,  fur  mercy  you  bloat, 
When  mutton  *s  at  haud,"  )»ayii  the  wolf,  "  I  mu<>t 


Grimalkin  's  astonished, — the  Fox  stood  agbasf, 
To  see  the  fell  beast  at  his  bloody  repast. 
"  What  a  wretch,"  says  the  Cat,—"  tis  the  vilest 

of  brutes: 
Docs  he  feed  upon  flesh,  when  there  's  berbsfs 

and  roots  ?" 

Cries  the  l^ox — "  While  onr  oaks  give  us  aconis  is 

good, 
What  a  tyrant  is  this,  to  spill  innocent  blood  !** 
Well,  onward  they  marched,  and  they  moimfis'd 

still, 
Till  they  daine  where  atxnt  poultry  pick*d  chaff  by 

a  mill; 
Sly  Renard  surveyM  them  with  |rluttonous  tyta. 
And  made  (spite  of  morals)  a  pullet  his  prize. 

A  mouse  too,  that  chanc'd  from  her  coveit  Is 
The  greedy  Grimalkin  secnr'd  as  her  prey.  [slny» 

A  spider  that  sat  in  her  web  on  the  wall, 
Perceiv'd  the  poor  yictims,  and  pity'd  their  fid!; 
She  cry'd-o-**  Of  such  murders  how  guiltless  am  I!* 
So  ran  to  regale  00  a  new  taken  fly. 

MOtAk 

The  faults  of  our  neighbours  with  freedom  we  blaiMb 
But  tax  not  ourselves,  though  we  practise  the  1 


HYMENf, 

When  Chtoe,  with  a  blush,  ooitiply'd 
To  be  the  fond  Nicander*s  bride. 
His  wild  imagination  ran 
On  raptures  never  known  by  man. 
How  high  the  tides  of  fancy  swell, 
Fjcpression  must  despair  to  tell. 

A  painter  call'd, NicandtT  cries, 

Descending  from  the  radiant  skies, 
"  Draw  me  a  bright,  a  beauteous  boy^ 
The  herald  of  connubial  joy  ! 
Draw  him  with  all  peculiar  care. 
Make  him  beyond  Adonis  fair ; 
Give  to  his  checks  a  roseate  hue, 
Liit  him  have  eyes  of  heav'nly  blue, 
Ljps  softening  in  nectarious  dew  ; 
A  lustre  o'er  his  charms  display. 
More  glorious  than  the  be^ms  of  day. 
Expect,  sir,  if  you  can  succeed, 
A  premium  for  a  prince  indeed." 

His  talents  straight  the  painter  try'd. 
And  ere  the  nuptial  knot  was  ty'd, 
A  pi<!ture  in  the  noblest  taste 
Before  the  fond  Nicander  placM. 

Die  lover  thits  arraign'd  his  skill, 
"  Your  execution  *8  monstrous  ill ! 
A  different  form  my  fancy  made ; 
You  're  quite  a  bungler  at  the  trade. 
Where  \s  the  robe's  luxuriant  flow  ? 
Where  is  the  cheek's  celestial  glow  ? 
Where  are  the  looks  so  fond  and  free  ? 
*Tis  not  an  Hymen,  sir,  for  me." 

The  painter  bow'd — witli  this  reply, 
"  My  colours  an't,  your  honour,  dry; 
When  time  has  mellow 'd  ev*ry  tint, 
'Twill  please  you — or  the  deuce  is  in  't: 
I  Ml  watch  the  happy  change,  and  then 
Attviid  you  with  my  piece  again." 

in  a  few  months  the  painter  came 
With  a  performance — (biill  the  same :) 


» -" 
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way,* — ^the  husband  cry'd^ 
ited  cause  to  chide : 
1  all  excesses  shun ; 
re  overdone ! 
uch  ardour  in  that  eye, 
n  the  cheeks  too  high ! 
e  a  lascivious  play, 
i  too  loosely  gay. 
whole,  this  piece,  for  me, 
»t — fisr  too  free." 
thus — *'  The  faults  you  find 
jrour  capricious  mind  ; 
evoted  slave, 
tions,  sir,  you  gave  ; 
repell'd  the  flame, 
iment  the  same. 
c  is  designed  to  prove 
f  precarious  love, 
xt  stair-case  rais'd  on  high, 
a  curious  eye ; 
steps  3rou  proceed, 
plishM  piece  indeed ! 
Hint  some  paces  higher, 
s  that  don't  expire  ?" 
I  the  human  mind, 
railties  of  mankind, 
ance  charm'd  our  eyes, 
nt— droops— and  dies. 


FORTUNE: 

AN    APOLOGUE. 

FABULA  NARRATUn. 


enators,  in  sage  debate 
^licity,  were  settling  laws, 
oar,  that  shook  the  sacr^  gate, 
attention  to  inquire  the  cause. 

Tetch,  the  loudest  of  his  race, 
I  garniture  of  grief  array'd, 
;  to  the  high  imperial  place, 
ive  justice,  Jupiter !" — he  bray'd. 

of  innocencfe  allow*d 
St  Fortune  persecutes  mc  still; 
olves,  and  all  the  murdVing  crowd, 

patronage  can  rob  and  kill. 

'd  horse  (he  never  toird  so  hard !) 
friendship  from  his  owner  finds  i 
gt-nce, — (a  rough  reward ! ) 
d  by  a  race  of  paltry  hinds.* 

provpuder  compellM  to  feed  ! 
pavement  evVy  night  my  bed! 
Fortune  never  yet  decreed 
i  comforts  of  a  well-thatch'd  shed« 

nseemly  *8  my  irreverent  hide  ! 
'.  visit,  thus  uncouth ly  drest  ? 
legance  the  dame  denjr'd, 
er  fav*rites  are  too  oft  caress'd. 

'irtue,  sacred  Jove,  be  kind  ! 
ie*s  tyranny  pronounce  me  free  ! 
er  if  she  says  she  's  blind, 
ypitioiifly  seat  all^but  me," 


The  plaintiff  oould  articulate  no  iQore : 

His  bosom  heav'd  a  most  tremendous  groan ! 

The  race  of  long-ear'd  wretches  joined  the  roar. 
Till  Jove  seem'd  tott'ring  on  his  high-built  throne* 

The  monarch,  with  an  all-commanding  sonnd, 
(Deepened  like  thunder  through  the  rounds  of 
space) 

Gave  order — *'  That  dame  Fortune  should  be  found. 
To  answer,  as  she  might,  the  plaintiff's  case." 

Soldiers  and  citizens,  a  seemly  tram ! 

And  lawyers  and  phjrsicians,  sought  her  cell  :- 
With  many  a  schoolman^^but  their  search  was  vain  t 

Few  can  the  residence  of  Fortune  telL 

Where  the  wretch  Avarice  was  wont  to  hide 
His  gold,  his  emeralds,  and  rubies  rare ; 

Twas  rumour'd  that  dame  Fortune  did  reside^ 
And  Jove*s  ambassadon  were  posted  there. 

Meagre  and  wan,  in  tatter'd  garments  drest, 
A  feeble  porter  at  the  gate  they  found : 

Doubled  with  wretchedness — ^with  age  distrest. 
And  on  his  wrinkled  forehead  Famine  frown'd. 


*'  Mortals  avaunt,"  (th^  trembling  spectre  cries) 
"  Ere  you  invade  those  sacred  haunts,  beware ! 

To  guard  lord  Avarice  from  rude  surprise, 
I  am  the  centinel — my  name  is  Care. 

"  Doubts,  Disappointments,  Anarchy  of  Mind, 
These  are  the  soldiers  that  surround  his  hall: 

And  ev'ry  fury  that  can  lash  mankind. 

Rage,  Rancour,  and  Revenge  attend  his  call. 

"  Fortune's  gone  forth,  you  seek  a  wand'ring  dame, 
A  settled  residence  the  hariot  scorns : 

Curse  on  suoh  visitants,  she  never  came. 
But  with  a  cruel  hand  she  scatter'd  thorns ! 

''  To  the  green  vale,  yoa  sheltVing  hills  surround. 
Go  foiward,  you  '11  arrive  at  Wisdom's  cell : 

Would  you  be  taught  where  Fortune  may  be  found. 
None  can  direct  your  anxious  search  so  well.*' 

Forward  they  went,  o*er  many  a  dreary  spot : 
(Rough  was  the  road,  as  if  uutrod  before) 

Till  from  the  casement  of  a  low-rooTd  cot 

Wisdom  perceiv*d  them,  and  unbarr'd  her  door. 

Wisdom  (she  knew  of  Fortune  but  the  name) 
Gave  to  their  questions  a  serene  reply : 

"  Hither,**  she  said,  **  if  e*er  that  goddess  camcv 
I  saw  her  not — she  pa8S*d  unootic'd  by. 

*<  Abroad  with  Contemplation  oft  I  roam. 
And  leave  to  Poverty  my  humble  cell : 

She  *s  my  domestic,  never  stirs  from  home. 
If  Fortune  has  been  here,  *tis  she  can  tell. 

"  The  matron  eyes  us  from  jxm  mantlnig  shade. 
And  see  her  sober  footsteps  this  way  hetkX. ! 

Mark  by  her  side  a  little  ro6e-lipp*d  maid, 
*Tis  my  young  daughter,  and  her  name 's  Cbotent.* 

As  Poverty  advanced  with  lenient  gprace, 
**  Fortune,"  she  cry'd,  "  hath  never  yi 

But  Hope,  a  gentle  neighbour  of  this  place, 
Telb  me,  her  bigbncit  may^  in  timc^ 
G  g 
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**  Felicity,  no  doubt,  adornfl  their^lot. 

On  who«n  h«r  golden  bounty  beams  divine ! 

Yet  though  she  never  reach  our  rustic  cot. 
Patience  vrill  visit  us — we  sha*n*t  repine.** 


CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS. 

"  Learn  from  the  lion  to  be  just  and  bnve, 
Take  ftom  the  elephant  imtruction  vise ; 

With  gracious  breeding  like  the  horse  behaTe, 
Nor  the  sagacity  of  bounds  deq>is€. 


After  a  vast  (but  unavailing)  round, 
The  messengers,  returning  in  despair. 

On  an  high  hill  a  fairy  mansion  found, 

And  hopM  the  goddess.  Fortune,  might  be  there. 

The  dome,  so  glittering,  it  amazM  the  sight, 
(*Twas  adamant,  with  gems  encrusted  o*er) 

Haid  not  a  casement  to  admit  the  light. 
Nor  could  Jove*s  deputies  descry  the  door. 

But  eager  to  conclude  a  tedious  chase. 

And  anxious  to  return  from  whence  they  came. 

Thrice  they  invoked  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
Thrice  utter*d,  awfully,  Jqye's  sacred  name. 

As  Echo  from  the  hill  announcM  high  Jove, 
niusioo  and  her  fairy  dome  withdrew: 

(Like  the  light  mists  by  early  sunbeams  drove) 
And  Fortune  stood  revealM  to  public  view. 

Oft  for  that  happiness  high  courts  deny*d. 
To  this  receptacle  dame  Fortune  ran : 

When  harassed,  it  was  here  she  us'd  to  hide. 
From  the  wild  suits  of  discontented  man. 

Prostrate,  the  delegates  their  charge  declare, 
(Happy  the  courtier  that  salutes  her  feet!) 

Fortune  receiv'd  them  with  a  flatt*ring  air. 
And  joined  them  till  they  reached  Jove^  judgment 
seat. 

Men  of  all  ranks  at  that  illustrious  place     [keen  i 
Were  gather'd;  though  from  diflPrent  motives 

Many — to  see  dame  Fortune's  radiant  face. 
Many — ^by  radiant  Fortune  to  be  seen. 

Jove  smird,  as  on  a  fav'rite  he  esteems. 
He  gave  her,  near  his  own,  a  golden  seat  t 

Fair  Fortune  *s  an  adventurer,  it  seems. 
The  deities  themselves  are  glad  to  greet. 

**  Daughter,"  says  Jupiter,  "  you  »re  sore  accused  ! 

Clamour  incessantly  reviles  your  name ! 
If  by  the  rancour  of  that  wretch  abusM, 

Be  confident,  and  vindicate  your  fame. 

'<  Though  pe8ter*d  daily  with  complaints  from  man. 

Through  this  conviction  I  record  them  not- 
Let  my  kind  providence  do  all  it  can. 
None  of  that  species  ever  lik'd  his  lot. 

**  But  the  poor  quadruped  that  now  appeals  1 
Can  wanton  cruelty  the  weak  pursue  ! 

Large  is  the  catalogue  of  woes  he  feels. 
And  all  bis  wretchedness  he  lays  to  you." 

"  Ask  him,  high  Jupiter,"  rcply'd  the  dame, 
"  In  what  he  has  excelled  his  long-ear'd  class  ? 

Is  Fortune  (a  divinity)  to  blame 

That  she  descends  not  to  regard-— —an  ass  !*' 

Fame  enterM  in  her  rolls  the  sage  reply ; 

The  dame,  defendant,  was  discharged  with  grace! 
«  Go" — (to  the  plaintiff)  said  the  sire,  "  and  try 

1^^  m^t  to  Btrfmount  your  )ow-boni  ntcet 


"  These  useful  qualities  with  care  imbibe. 
For  which  some  quadrupeds  are  justly  prix*d: 

Attain  those  ulenU  that  adorn  each  tribe, 
And  you  »11  no  longer  be  a  wretch  despisU'* 


A  MAN  TO  MY  MIND. 

(wrote  at  tbb  amirirr  or  a  uunr.) 

Since  wedlock 's  in  vogue,  and  stale  ^mrgiiia ' 
To  all  batchelors  greeting,  these  lines  are prenusd; 
I'm  a  maid  that  would  marry,  but  where  diall  I  fisA 
(I  wish  not  for  fortune)  a  man  to  my  mind  ? 

Not  the  fair-weather  fop,  finid  of  fashion  and  lace; 

Not  the  'squire  that  can  wake  to  no  joys  bot  the 

chase ; 
Not  the  free-thinking  rake,  whom  DO  morakcanbiDd: 

Neither  this— that^-nor  t'  other 's  the  man  to  mf 
mind. 

Nottheruby-fiMs'd  sot,  tiiat topes  world  withootcd. 
Not  the  drone,  who  can't  relish  his  bottle  moA^nad; 
Not  the  fool,  that 's  too  fond ;  fKir  the  chuii  tbst'i 

unkindt 
Neither  this— that— nor  t'  other 's  the  man  to  wj 

mind.  t 

Not  the  wretch  with  full  bags,  without  breedjog  or 

merit ; 
Not  the  flash,  that 's  all  fury  without  any  spirit; 
Not  tlie  fine  master  Fribble,  the  scorn  of  mankind; 
Neither  this— that— nor  t'  other 's  the  man  to  wj 

mind. 


But  the  youth  in  whom  merit  and  sense  may  coBspir^ 
Whom  the  brave  must  esteem,  and  the  fair  sbooi^   ^ 

admire ;  ti 

In  whose  heart  love  and  truth  are  with  hott*  ^ 

combin'd: 
This— this — and  no  other  *f  the  man  to  ny  wm 


WITH  A  PRESENT. 


Let  not  the  hand  of  Amity  be  nice ! 

Nor  the  poor  tribute  from  the  heart  disclaim; 
A  trifle  shall  liecome  a  pledge  of  pric^, 

It  Friendship  stamps  it  with  her  sacred  name. 

The  little  rose  that  laughs  upon  its  stem. 
One  of  the  sweets  with  which  the  gardew  teed 

In  value  soars  above  an  eastern  gem. 
If  tcnder'd  as  the  token  of  esteem. 

Had  I  vast  hoards  of  massy  wealth  to  send. 
Such  as  your  merits  might  demand— tJwar  w\ 

Then  should  the  golden  tribute  of  your  friend 
(Uva)  t)i«  treafUTM  of  tbe  rich  Pem. 


UE 


FANCY...LOVE  AND  CHA8TnY...AMPHITRI0N. 
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FANCY: 

no  Ilf  A  PAMTOillllB 


leads  the  fct^r'd  senses 
ires  to  her  fond  oootrol ; 
nay  have  rich  pretences^ 
tis  Fancy  fires  the  souL 


'ond  the  bounds 
y  flies,  a  fisiry  qaeen  ! 
wit  and  worth  disdaining, 
\  the  prize  to  Harlequin. 

iigin  *s  fislse,  forgive  her, 
y  ijps  yoar  only  foe: 
iafms  the  dart  and  qairer, 
tis  Taney  twangs  the  bow. 


I/)te  AND  CHASTITY: 

A  CANTATA. 

BscrrATm. 

ligb  mount',  whence  sacred  gnyres  depend, 
I  her  virgin  troop  descend ; 
the  buskin'd  maids  with  active  care 
ess^of  the  daily  chase  prepare, 
'jt  nymph  steps  forward  from  the  throng, 
exalting,  swells  the  jovial  song. 

Anu.. 

!th  springs  aloft  at  the  loud  sounding  horn, 

d  from  soft  Slumber's  embrace ; 

ings  an' hymn  to  salute  the  sweet  Mom, 

liles  on  the  nsrmphs  of  the  chase  t 

of  fell  Cupid  no  bosom  profanes, 

:our  disturbs  our  delight, 

r  with  fresh  vigour  we  sweep  o'er  the  plsins, 

ep  with  contentment  all  night. 

ucrr. 

soar  nose  the  slighted  god  of  Love : 
idignant,  to  the  sacred  grove: 
myrtles  wreath  his  golden  hair, 
ings  perfume  the  wanton  air ; 
rsflird  with  darts  his  fell  designs  declare, 
blush  o'erspread  liiana's  fo^ 
icceeds>-she  stops  the  springing  chase, 
Rorbids  the  boy  the  consecrated  place. 

An. 

disturber  of  the  heart, 
these  sacred  shades  depart : 
's  a  blooining  troop  disdaius 
and  his  fantastic  chains. 
B  of  the  silver  bow, 
and  chaste  as  virgin  snow, 
not  at  thy  feeble  fires, 
oo  god  of  wUd  desires ! 

ticrr. 

revenge  divide  Love's  little  breast^ 
It  the  angry  goddess  he  addiest: 


'  Mount  Latnot. 


Anu 

Virgin  snow  does  oft  remain 
Long  unmdted  on  the  plain, 
Till  the  glorious  god  of  day 
Smiles,  and  wastes  its  pride  away. 
What  is  Sol's  meridian  fire 
To  the  darts  of  strong  desire  I 
Love  can  light  a  raging  flame 
Hotter  than  his  noontide  beam. 

KEcrr. 

Now,  throngh  the  forest's  brown-embower'd  w«y% 
With  careless  steps  the  young  Endymion  strays: 
His  form  erect! — loose  flows  his  lovely  hair. 
His  glowing  cheeks  like  youthful  Hebe's  foir ! 
His  graceful  limbs  with  ease  and  vigour  move^ 
His  eyes-^his  ev'ry  feature  form*d  for  love : 
Around  the  list'ning  woods  attentive  hung. 
Whilst  thus,  invokmg  sleep,  the  shepherd  sung: 

Alt. 

Where  the  pebbled  streamlet  glides. 

Near  the  wood-nymph's  rustic  gro^ 
If  the  god  of  sleep  resides, 

Or  in  Pan's  sequestered  cot : 
Hither  if  he  '11  lighUy  tiead, 

Follow'd  by  a  genUe  dream. 
We  '11  enjoy  this  grassy  bed, 

On  the  bank  beside  the  stream. 

tEcrr. 

As  on  the  painted  turf  the  shepherd  lies, 
Sleep-'s  downy  curtain  shades  bis  lovely  eyes  ; 
And  now  a  sporting  breeze  his  bosom  shows. 
As  mari>le  smooth,  and  white  as  Alpine  snows : 
The  goddess  gaz'd,  in  magic  softness  boun^i 
Her  silver  bow  falls  useless  to  the  ground! 
Love  laugh 'd,  and,  sure  of  conquest,  wing'd  a  dart 
Uioerring,  to  her  undefended  heart. 
She  feels  in  ev'ry  vein  the  fatal  fire, 
And  thus  persuades  her  virgins  to  redre: 

ATk. 

Ye  tender  maids  be  timely  wise ! 

Love's  wanton  fury  shun  ! 
In  flight  alone  your  safety  lies. 

The  daring  are  undone ! 

Do  blue-ey'd  doves,  serenely  mild. 

With  vultures  fell  engage! 
Do  lambs  provoke  the  lion  wild. 

Or  tempt  the  tiger's  rage! 

No,  no,  like  fawns,  ye  virgins  fly, 

"To  secret  cells  remove; 
Nor  dare  the'  doubtful  combat  try 

Twixt  Chastity  and  Love, 


AMPHITRION. 

tEcrrATivi. 


AnFiimioif  and  his  bride,  a  godlike  pair ! 
He  brave  as  Mars,  and  she  as  Venus  foir ; 
On  thrones  of  gold  in  purple  triumph  plac'd, 
Wah  matchless  splendour  held  the  nuptial  feast: 
Whilst  the  high  roof  with  loud  applauses  rang» 
SnrH»tnr'd,  that,  tlia  bappy  hero  song : 


4St 


CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMSl 


AIR« 


Was  mighty  Jove  deacending, 

In  all  his  wrath  divine, 
Enrag'd  at  my  pretending 

To  call  this  charmer  mine : 
His  Bhafb  of  bolted  thunder  . 

With  boldness  I  >d  deride ; 
Not  Heav'n  itst^lf  can  sunder 

The  hearts  that  love  has  ty*d. 

Kscrr. 

The  thunderer  heard, — he  looked, with  vengeance 

down, 
TiU  Beauty's  glance  disarm*d  his  awful  frown. 
The  marie  impulse  of  Alcmcoe's  eyes 
Compell  d  the  conquerM  god  to  quit  his  skies; 
He  felgn'd  the  husband's  form,  possess'd  her  charm*, 
And  puniah'd  his  pre^umptioq  in  hie  arms* 

▲la. 

He  deserves  sublimest  pleasore. 
Who  reveals  it  not,  when  won : 

Beauty  's  like  the  miser's  treasure; 
Bosist  it — and  the  fool 's  undone ! 

Learn  by  this,  unguarded  lover. 
When  your  secret  sighs  prevail. 

Not  to  let  your  tongue  discover 
Raptures  that  you  should  conceal^ 


ANACREON. 
asm.  XIX.    mnrA'nD. 


Old  Earth,  when  in  a  tippling  vein. 
Drinks  torrents  of  ambrosial  rain, 
Which  the  tall  trees,  by  heat  opprc^ 
Drink  from  her  kind  maternal  breast: 

Lest  angry  Ocean  should  be  dry, 
The  river-gods  their  stores  supply : 
The  monarch  of  the  glowing  day 
Drinks  large  potations  from  the  sea : 

And  the  pal^  empress  of  the  night 
Drinks  from  his  orb  propitious  light : 
All — all  things  drink — abstemious  sage ! 
Why  should  not  we  our  thirst  assuage  ? 


NEWCASTLE  BEER, 

When  Fame  brought  the  news  of  Great  Britain's 
success, 
And  told  at  Olympus  each  Gallic  defeat ; 
Glad  Mars  sent  by  Mercury  orders  express. 
To  summon  the  deities  all  to  a  treat: 
Blithe  Comus  was  plac'd 
To  guide  the  gay  feast, 
And  freely  declared  there  was  choice  of  good  cheer; 
Yet  vow'd,  to  his  thinking. 
For  exquisite  drinking. 
Their  nectar  was  nothing  to  Newcastle  beer. 

The  great  god  of  war,  to  encourage  the  fun. 
And  humour  the  taste  of  hib  whimsical  guest, 

3ent  a  message  that  moment  to  Moor^ '  for  a  tim 
Of  stingo,  the  stoutest,  the  brightest,  and  best: 

r  Itioor*!,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  Newcastle, 


No  gods— they  all  swore, 

Regml*d  so  before. 
With  liquor  so  lively,  so  potent,  and  clear: 

And  each  deifi^  felknr 

Got  jovially  mellow, 
In  honour,  brave  boys,  of  our  Newcastle  beer. 

Apollo  perceiving  hit  talents  refine. 

Repents  he  drank  Helicou  water  so  long: 
He  bow*d,  being  ask'd  by  the  musical  Nine, 
And  gave  the  gay  board  an  exten^^ore  song: 
But  ere  he  began. 
He  tosB*d  off  his  can : 
There  's  nought  like  good  liquor  the  fancy  ts 
clear: 
Then  sang  with  great  merxtt 
The  flavour  and  spirit. 
His  godship  had  found  in  oar  Newcastle  beer. 

Twas  stingo  like  this  made  Alcides  so  bold, 

It  bnic'd  up  his  nerves,  and  enlivened  bis  pov*n ; 
And  his  mjTBtlcal  club,  that  did  wonders  of  old, 
Was  nothing,  my  lads,  hut  such  lk|aor  as  oun. 

The  horrible  crew 

That  Hercules  slew. 
Were  Poverty— Calumny— Tronble— and  Fctr: 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow. 

To  drive  away  sorrow, 
Apply  for  a  jorum  of  Newcastle  beer. 

Ye  yoongsten,  so  diiBdent,  languid,  and  pale, 

Whom  love,  like  the  cholic,  so  rudely  infests; 
Take  a  conlial  of  this,  'twill  probatum  preraiL 
And  drive  the  cur  Cupid  away  from  your  breastii 

Dull  whining  despiiio. 

Grow  roHy  and  wise. 
Nor  longer  the  jest  of  good  fellows  appear; 

Bid  adieu  to  your  folly. 

Get  dnmk  and  be  jolly. 
And  smoke  o*cr  a  tankard  of  Newcastle  beer. 

Ye  fanciful  folk,  for  whom  physic  prescribes, 

Whom  bolus  and  }K>tion  have  haraas*d  to  destb! 
Ye  wretches,  whom  Law  and  her  ill- looking  tribes 
Have  hunted  al>out  till  you  're  quite  out  of 
breath! 
Here  'h  shelter  and  ease. 
No  craving  for  fees. 
No  danger, — no  doctor,*<-no  bailiff  is  near! 
Your  spirits  this  raises. 
It  cures  your  diseases. 
There's  freedom  and  health  in  our  Newcastle becr« 


I 

r 


THE  TOAST: 

A  CATCH. 


Give  the  iwAST-r-my  good  fellow,  be  jovial  sad  pTi  :' 
And  let  the  brisk  moments  pass  jocund  away !  p 
Here  's  thb  king — take  your  bumpers,  my  b^^®  ■ 

British  souls, 
Who  guards  vour  fair  freedom  should  crown  yo"^  • 

fiiU  bowls,  »^ 

Let  him  live — long  and  happy,  see  Lewis  broogbt  * 

down,  ^ 

And  taste  all  the  comforts,  no  caret  d  a  clOwn 

« 

I 


5rPART  CATCH...ON  SIR  W- 


BIRTH-DAY. 
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^REE'PART  CATCH. 

[the  nch  blessing  kind  Nature  b»- 

sorrows,  or  lighten  fhe  lo^) 

-the  rich  nectar  this  bottle  contains 

"esh  rapture  shall  roll  through  uur 

nd  carousing  this  liquor  dJTine, 
>  the  god  that  first  cultnr'd  the  vine. 


ON 


-  B- 


TS  BIRTH'DAY. 


!ity  on  Grandeur  wait  ? 
in  the  pageantry  of  show  ? 
tt'ring  gewgaws  of  the  great 
ibom  happiness  bestow  ? 

benevolent,  humane, 
rectitude  supremely  blest, 
!arts  of  multitudes  shall  reign, 
gay  star  ne'er  blaz*d  upon  his 


ren  of  the  boary  North, 
day  that  saw  your  patron  bom  ; 
rirtues,  and  whose  public  worth, 
:h  seats  of  royalty  adorn. 


STANZAS 


Mt  AT  TUB  THXATKB  IN  flmrOEELAMIl^ 
B  BEHBFTT  OF  THE  COBSICAHS. 

d  with  an  unpitying  eye 
Tew  (with  patriotic  fire) 
*A — and  resolr'd  to  die, 
independent  rights  entire  ? 
selves,  the  servile  Gauls  woaM 

fetter^  half  mankind. 

lage  that,  to  night,  yan  *xt  paid 
and  her  ever  sacred  laws, 
'ring  at  her  altar  made, 
nir  hearts  beat  nobly  in  her  cause, 
iedom,  O  vouchsafe  to  smile, 
ages,  on  this  favourite  isle  ! 

ughs  of  Liberty  expand, 

ar'd  by  the  brave  and  ^e  ! 

I  be  that  impious  hand, 

!  branch  from  this  illustrious  tree ! 

>ur*s  to  make  her  verdure  thrive. 

Kits  of  liberty  alive. 

,  her  ripening  fruits  of  gold, 
om  perpetually  for  thee  1 
irant  a  dragon,  as  we  're  told 
ce,  the  fam'd  k esporian  tree  ? 
for  your  imperial  sake, 
res,  etenmlly  awake 


THE  RESPITE. 
▲  PAsrrotAi. 

Att,  what  is  H  to  me  that  the  grasshopper  sings ! 

Or  what,  that  the  meadows  are  (air ! 
That  (like  little  flow'rets,  if  mounted  on  wings) 

The  butterflies  flaunt  it  in  air ! 
Ye  birds,  I  Ml  no  longer  attend  to  a  lay ; 

Your  haunts  in  the  forest  resign-! 
Shall  you,  with  your  true  loves,  be  happy  id]  day. 

Whilst  I  am  divided  from  mine  ? 

Where  woodbines  and  willows  indinM  to  wiite. 

We  twisted  a  blooming  alcove ; 
And  oft  has  my  DauKMi,  with  smiles  of  delight, 

Declar'd  it  the  mantle  of  Love. 
Tlie  roses  that  crept  to  our  mutual  recess. 

And  rested  among  the  sweet  boughs. 
Are  fiided — they  droop— and  they  cannot  do  less. 

For  Damon  is  ftUse  to  his  vows. 

Thb  oak  has  for  ages  tbe  tempest  defjr'd. 

We  call  it — the  king  of  the  grove ; 
He  swore,  a  light  breeze  should,  its  centre  divide, 

When  he  was  not  true  to  his  love : 
Cpme^  come,  gentle  Zephyr,  in  justice  descend, 

His  folsehood  you  *re  bound  to  display ; 
This  oak  and  its  honours  you  '11  easily  raid. 

For  Damon  has  left  me a  day. 

The  shepherd  rush'd  forth  from  behind  the  thick 
Prepar'd  to  make  Phillida  blest,  [tree, 

And,  clawing  the  maid,  from  an  heart  fiill  of  glee, 
The  cause  of  his  absoice  confest : 

High  raptures,  twas  told  him  by  masters  in  loVe, 
Too  often  repeated,  would  cloy ;  [prove. 

And  respites — -—he  found  were  the  means  to  ira- 


And  lengthen  the  ihoments  of  joy. 


9 


IRREGULAR  ODE  ON  MUSIC 

CcASB,  gentle  sounds,  nor  kill  me  quite. 
With  such  eacess  of  sweat  delight  1 
Each  trembling  note  invtdes  my  heart. 
And  thrills  through  every  vital  part; 
A  soft — a  pleasing  pain 
Pursues  my  heated  blood  through  ev'ry  rein  $ 
What-^hat  does  the  enchantment  mean? 
Ah !  give  the  charming  magic  o*er. 
My  luting  heart  can  bear  no  more. 

Now  wild  with  fierce  desfare. 
My  breast  is  all  on  fire ! 

In  Boften*d  raptures,  now,  I  die ! 
Can  empty  sound  such  jojt  impart! 
Can  music  thus  transport  tbe  heart. 

With  melting  ecstasy ! 
O  art  divine !  exalted  blennic ! 
Each  celestial  charm  expressip«r ! 

Kindest  gift  the  gods  bestow! 

Sweetest  good  that  mortals  know  ! 

When  seated  in  the  verdant  shade 

(Like  tuneful  Thjmis)  Orpheus 
The  distant  trees  forsake  the  woe 
The  llst*ning  beasts  neglect  their 
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Tb  hear  the  heavHily  foiimd; 

The  Dryads  leave  the  mountains, 

The  Naiads  quit  the  fountains, 
And  in  a  sprightly  chorus  dance  around. 

To  raise  the  stately  walls  of  ancient  Troy, 
Sweet  Phosbus  did  his  tuneful  harp  employ ; 

See  what  soft  harmony  can  do ! 

The  moving  rocks  the  sound  pursue. 

Till  in  a  large  collected  mass  they  grew : 
Had  Thyrsis  Hv'd  in  these  remoter  days. 
His  were  the  chaplet  of  immorial  bays ! 
ApoIlo*8  harp  unknown ! 

The  shepherd  had  remained  of  son^ 
Tlie  deity  alone. 


paoM 
A  TRUANT  TO  HIS  FRIENDS, 

Tu  not  in  cells,  or  a  sequestered  cot. 
The  mind  and  morals  properly  expand ; 

Let  youth  step  forward  to  a  busier  spot. 
Led  by  Discretion's  cool,  conducting  hand. 

To  learn  some  lessons  from  the  sehobls  of  maa, 
(Foipve  me !)  I  forsook  my  darling  home; 

Not  from  a  lifsbt,  an  undigested  plan. 
Nor  fiom  a  youthful  appetite  to  roam. 

In  your  affections*  (let  resentment  fly !) 
Restore  me  to  my  kngwaccustomM  place; 

Beceive  me  t^ith  a  kind,  foi^ving  eye, 
And  press  me  in  the  parent's  fond  embra^oe. 


TO 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  POEMS. 

WanTBK  SY  KOSODT  ". 

Adtauci  to  fame — advance  reveal'd ! 

Let  conscious  worth  be  bold : 
Why  have  you  lain  so  long  conceal'c^ 

And  hid  Pen^vian  gold  F 

Dan  Phoebus  did  with  joy  discern 
Your  genius  brought  to  light : 

And  many  a  Somebody  should  learn. 
From  Nobody  to  write. 


A  BIRTH-DAY  ODE : 

RaroamD  at  the  castli  of  dosiin. 

aicrrATivi. 

HiaK — how  the  soul  of  music  reigns. 

As  when  the  first  grreat  birth  of  Nature  sprung. 

When  Chaos  burst  hb  massy  chains, 
Twas  thus  the  cherubs  song : 

■  J.  Robertson,  an  actor  belonging  to  the  York 
eompaiiiy* 


Alt* 


Hail— hail,  from  this  auspicioiit  mom 

Shall  British  glories  rise  * 
Now  are  the  mighty  treasures  bora. 
That  shall  Britannia's  fame  adorn. 

And  lift  her  to  the  skies. 


ascrr. 


Let  George's  mighty  banners  spread. 

His  lofty  clarions  roar  ; 
Till  warUke  Echo  fills  with  droad 

The  hostile  Gallic  shore. 


Mark — how  his  name  with  terrour  filb ! 
The  magic  sound  Rebellion  kills. 
And  brightens  all  the  northern  hills. 

Where  pallid  treasons  dwell ; 
The  monster  shall  no  more  arise. 
Upon  the  ground  she  panting  lies ! 
Beneath  his,  William's,  foot  she  diet, 

And  now,  she  sinks  to  HcU. 

asciT. 

Haste— let  leme's  harp  be  newly  strong. 
And  after  mighty  George  be  William  auo^ 

An. 

Talk  no  more  of  Grecian  glory, 

William  stands  the  first  in  story : 
He,  with  Britikh  ardour  glows ! 

See — the  pride  of  Gallia  fading ! 

See^— the  youthful  warrior  leadii^; 
Britons,  vengeful,  to  their  foes ! 

EEcrr. 

Fair  is  the  olive-branch  Hibemia  boasts, 
Nor  shall  the  din  of  war  disturb  her  coasts  ; 
While  Stanhope  smiles,  her  sons  are  blest. 
In  native  loyalty  confest ! 

Aia. 

See— O  see,  thrice  happy  isle ! 

See  what  gracious  George  bestow'd ; 
Twice '  have  you  seen  a  Stanhope  smilcv 

These  are  gifts  become  a  god ! 

How  the  grateful  island  glows  ! 

Stanhope's  name  shall  be  revcr*d ; 
Whilst  by  subjects,  and  by  foes. 

Sacred  George  is  lov'd  and  fear'd. 

CHoaus. 

like  Persians  to  the  rising  Sun, 

Respectful  homage  pay ; 
At  George's  birth  our  joys  begun : 

Salute  the  glorious  d^y ! 


THE  BROKEN  CHINA. 

SooM  as  the  Sun  began  to  peep, 
And  gild  the  morning  skies. 

Young  Chloe  from  disordered  sleep 
Unveil'd  her  radiant  eyes. 


*  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  earl  of  HanrinKU 
I  both  succetsivdy  lords  lie«ite«aDt  of  Iioland. 


TO  MIL 


-....ON  THE  LATE  ABSENCE  OF  MAY. 
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I  Sylph,  the  wantoo  sprite 
ited  oo  her  still, 
her  alt  the  tedious  night 
iooaryilL 

>ck  of  Fate  is  sorely  nigh," 
d  the  tim'rous  maid : 
these  horrid  dreams  imply  ? 
id  can't  be  dead !" 

her  Cupid  by  his  name^ 
of  some  mishap; 
is  tail,  her  Cupid  came, 
p'd  into  her  lap. 

le  best  of  brittle  ware 
ptuous  table  grac'd : 
emblems  of  the  fair, 
3DU8  order  placed! 

boil'd,  and  all  prepared 
he  morning  treat, 
;,  the  country  beau,  appeared, 
ring,  took  his  seat 

tting  oo,  of  that  and  this^ 
d  reversed  her  cup ; 
»d  by  the  forfeit  kui, 
ipkin  tum*d  it  up. 

port  he  demands  the  prize; 
riy  it  was  won ! 
'  a  firown  the  fair  denies: 
ts  to  draw  him  oo ! 

(t  prove  himself  polite^ 
lease  as  this; 
strives  with  aQ  his  might 
the  forfeit  kisB. 

tiDve— O  dire  to  tefl ! 
:  with  grief  I  most) 
uni*d— -the  china  f^U, 
if  painted  dust! 

»nrport  of  my  dieam !" 
afflicted  cry*d, 
'd  (I  eouia*  jnj  shaiae) 
tshoess  and  pode ! 

kiss,  or  two,  or  ttece, 
iMfcoiiMbe€.aBd! 


TO 


For  folly  and  fashion  you  barter  good  aeww, 

(If  iM'nse  ever  fell  to  your  sharti) 
"Tis  enough  you  could  pert  petit  mmitrt  comm(»iicci| 

LAugh— 4oitcr — and  lie  with  an  air. 
No  end  jrou  can  answer,  afTecUons  you  *ve  nonOi 

Made  only  for  prattle  and  play  ( 
Like  a  butterfty,  bask*d  for  a  while  la  the  Sun* 

You  *ll  die  undistingui»h*d  away. 
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ON 

THE  LATE  ABSENCE  OF  MAY. 
(warmN  in  im  ybai  1771.) 

The  rooks  in  the  neighbouring  grove 

For  sheltorcry  all  the  long  day; 
Their  huts  in  the  branches  above 

Are  covered  no  longer  by  May  i 
The  birds  that  so  cheerfully  sung, 

Are  silent,  or  plaintive  each  tunc ! 
And,  as  they  chirp,  low,  to  their  young, 

They  want<of  their  goddess  bemoan.   . 

No  daisies,  on  carpets  of  grnen, 

O'er  Nature's  cold  bosom  are  spread  ! 
Not  a  sweet-briar  sprig  can  be  scon, 

To  finish  this  wreath  for  my  .bead  s 
Some  flow'rets,  indeed,  may  be  ftmnd, 

But  these  neither  blooming  nor  gay  i 
The  fSiirest  still  sleep  in  the  ground, 

And  wait  for  the  comiog  c^May. 

December,  perhaps,  has  porloin'd 

Her  rich,  though  fantastical  geer; 
With  Envy  the  Months  may  have  Join'd, 

And  jostled  her  out  of  the  year  i 
Sooie  shepherds,  'tis  true,  may  repine,  ^ 

To  see  their  lov*d  gardens  undr«ss*d  i 
But  I~whjlst  my  PhUlida*s  mine, 

Shall  always  have  May  io  my  InmL 


AS  EVWfiWM  OS  MASOSRY. 
skpcj  av  tm.  mcws,  at  un^mmm. 

.Sav,  can  the  garter,  or  the  sUr  'A  itt^p.. 
That  on  thi>:  vain,  or  on  the  yyt^tm  wait, 
Socb  ctnU^iiH,  vith  SDch  tthyhmik  tm/ytOi^ 
As  an  iatfigbum  srtar  the  Mai«c«'i  \^mX  f 

Hail  sacred  MasMwy,  of  trmnji  4i:*mgp 
I'mrricif  f^  </ ^m  *A  tht  h*atkm  Ism^ 
WL^e  plom^  //  Torth,  wfth  t^*tAmi§mt[  mf^ 
yUJu»  rhey^ca'd  parts  *A  Hfmm  trf  'J^  * 

Um.',  Uvthi^  Craft,  at  «liMt  mv^em 
7);^  fowti^  Arts  m  glad  *Jb0JS^>t^M  slaiwX 
y»'vm0:  9bar>''  r^A«  bvit  i«:  OAif«Mir» 
A/^  to  fj0:  fgma,  4  ffr^^m  j^AA  ttt  ^jatM  ^ 
WV.  <aus  fjt^si^tm  U^sm  thA  ^^tnJt,  *4  frjank, 

j      T>  wvrti  «>#  art  JMT  smvi*  *•  m'^  *f04mr4^ 
'  AAri  ^.nMs  Xm  UUt  *A  ftm^jm  wiMae  ^,  Mg| 
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CUNNINGHAMS  POEMS. 


0 1  may  her  vocial  rules  instmctiTe  spread. 
Till  Truth  erect  her  long-neglected  head ; 
Tin,  through  deceitful  Night  she  dart^  her  ray, 
And  beam,  full  glorious,  in  the  hiazc  of  day ! 
Till  man  by  virtuous  maxims  learn  to  move; 
Till  all  the  peopled  world  her  laws  approve. 
And  the  whole  human  race  be  bound  in  brother's 
love. 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


A  PROLOGUB, 

•roKB  AT  Tm  onxmo  op  thb  thbatie  at  yobk,  aftbk 

rr  WAS  BLIGANTLY  ENLARGID. 

Omcb  on  a  time  his  earthly  rounds  patrolling, 
(Your  heathen  gods  were  always  fond  of  strolling) 
Jove  rambled  near  the  cot  of  kind  Philemon, 
When  night,  attended  by  a  tempest,  came  on; 
And  as  the  rain  fell  pattering,  belter  skelter, 
The  deity  implored  tht  hind  for  shelter. 

Philemon  plac'd  his  godship  close  beside  him. 
While  goody  Baucis  made  the  fire  that  dry'd  him; 
With  more  benevolence  than  one  that 's  richer, 
He  spread  the  board,  he  fill*d  the  friendly  pitcher; 
And,  fond  to  give  his  guest  a  meal  of  pleasure. 
Sung  a  rough  song,  in  his  rude  country  measure. 

Jo%'e  was  so  pleas'd  with  these  good-natur*d  sallies, 
Philemon^s  cot  he  conjured  to  a  palace. 

Taste,  like  great  Jupiter,  came  here  to  try  ns, 
(Oft  from  the  boxes  we  perceiv'd  her  spy  us) 
"Uliether  she  iik'd  us  and  our  warm  endeavours. 
Whether  she  found  that  we  deservM  her  favours, 
I  know  not :  but  'tis  certain  she  commanded 
Our  humble  theatre  should  be  expandcKi. 

The  orders  she  pronoimcM  wfre  scarcely  ended. 
But,  like  Philemon's  hoiu^c.  the  stage  extended : 
And  thus  the  friendly  goddess  bids  me  greet  ye; 
Tis  in  that  circle  [poinimg  to  the  boxes]  she  designs 

to  meet  ye : 
Pedants  would  fix  her  residence  with  heathens, 
fiut  she  prefers  old  York  to  Rome  or  Athens. 


A  PROLOGUE, 
•POKE  AT  THE  OPEMING  AN  ELEGANT  LrPfLB  TRBATBB 

AT  wnrrsY. 

FaoM  Shakspeare— Jonson— Congreve — Rowe — 

and  others — 
The  laurelM  list,  the  true  Parnassian  brothers  ! 
Hither  wc  're  sent,  by  their  supreme  direction. 
To  court  your  favour,  and  to  claim  protection. 

Our  hopes  are  flattcr'd  with  the  fair's  compliance; 
Beauty  and  Wit  were  always  in  alliance  ! 
Their  mutual  sway  reforms  the  rude  creation, 
And  Taste  's  determiuM  by  thfir  approbation. 

The  tragic  Muse  prcscntM  a  stately  mirror. 
Where  Vice  sur%-eys  her  ugly  form  with  terroiir  i 
And  as  the  fiend  departs — abaKh'd^liscarded— 
Imperial  Virtue  's  with  the  palm  rewarded. 
The  comic  glass,  from  modem  groups  collected. 
Shows  fops  and  fools  of  eviery  class---dissected : 
It  marks  the  fair  ooquet's  unfaithful  dealings, 
Aod  proves  that  haughty  prudes  may  have  their 
fiulings. 


For  faults  that  flow  from  habit  tnore  than  nttoff, 
We  11  blend,  with  honest  mirth,  lome  wholaoiDe 

satire. 
Now  for  our  bark — the  vessid  's  tight  and  aUe ! 
New  built! — new  rigg*d! — [Pmntinf^  lo  the  scna] 

with  canvass — mast — and  cable  ? 
Let  her  not  sink, — or  be  unkindly  stranded. 
Before  the  moral  freight  be  fairly  landed  ! 
For-though  with  heart  and  hand  we  heave  togetkcr, 
Tis  ymir  kind  plaudit  must  command  the  weather: 
Nor  halcyon  seas, — nor  gentle  gales  attend  as, 
Till  this  fair  circle  with  their  smiles  befriend  m. 


A  PROLOGUE, 

SPOKE  IN  THB  CHARACTER  OP  A  SAU.Oa,  ON  OPIUnn 
THE  NEW  THEATRE  AT  NORTH  SHIBLDi. 

Hollo  !  my  masters,  where  d'ye  mean  to  stow  o^ 
We  're  come  to  see  what  pastime  ye  can  show  as; 
Sal,  step  aloft — you  shan't  be  long  without  me, 
I  '11  walk  their  quarter  deck  and  look  about  aie> 

[Enten, 

Tom  and  Dick  Topsail  are  above — I  hear  'em, 
Tell  'cm  to  keep  a  birth,  and,  Sal— sit  near  'en: 
Sal 's  a  iimart  lass — I  'd  hold  a  butt  of  stingo 
Inthrox?  weeks' time  she'd  learn  the  playhouse  lic^: 
She  loves  your  plays,  she  understands  their  meanings 
She  calls  'em — yoRAL  rules  made  entertainiotr: 
Vour  Shakspeare  books  she  knows  'em  to  a  tittle; 
And  I.  myself  (at  sea)  have  read — a  little. 

At  I/m<lon,  ifirs,  when  Sal  and  I  were  courtii^ 
I  tow'd  her  ev'ry  night  a  playhouse  sporting: 
Mass  !  I  could  like  'em  and  their  whole  'paratii^ 
But  for  their  fiddlers  and  their  damn*d  sonalas; 
Give  me  the  merry  sons  of  guts  and  rosin. 

That  play God  save  the  King,  and  Nancy  !)»«- 

soof  [Looking  tboat. 


■ 


A  PROLOOUCy 

ON  OPENING  THB  TBBATRB  AT  WHmr  THB  ENSVISfl 

SEASON. 

O'er  the  wild  waves,  unwilling  more  to  roam, 
And  by  his  kind  affections  call'd  for  home; 
When  the  bold  youth  that  ev'ry  climate  tries 
Twixt  the  blue  bowrnis—Hwixt  the  seas  and  ikie»- 
When  he  beholds  his  native  Albion  near. 
And  the  glad  gale  gives  wings  to  his  career. 
What  glowing  ecstasies,  by  Fancy  drest. 
What  filial  sentiments  expand  his  breast ! 
In  the  full  happiness  be  (brms  on  shore. 
Doubts — dangers— and  fatigues  are  felt  uo  noR. 

Such  are  the  joys  that  in  our  bosoms  bum ! 
Such  the  glad  hopes  that  glow  at  our  return! 
With  such  warm  ardours  you  behold  ns  meet, 
To  lay,  once  more,  our  labours  at  yonr  feet 

(Not  without  hopes  your  patronage  will  last) 
We  bend  with  gratitude  for  favours  past. 
That  our  light  bark  defy'd  the  rage  of  winter. 
Rode  ev'ry  gale — nor  started  ev'n  a  splinter; 
We  bow  to  Beauty— ('twas  those  smiles  secur'd  her) 
And  thank  our  patrons  who  so  kindly  moored  htt. 
Still — still — extend  your  gentle  cares  to  save  b«^ 
That  she  may  anchor  long  in  Whitby's— favour. 
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PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


hougb  the  frigmte  *s  not  so  much  be- 

«gh  ! — ^Tis  clever  for  the  size  on  't : 
1  treat  with  all  that  *8  worth  regarding 
s  Drury  Lane  or  Common  Garden. 

[Bell  rings, 
i  signal  for  the  lanch,  I  ftincy : 
1,  Sam,  and  Dick,  and  I>>n,  and  Nancy', 
bave  trimm'd  the  pleasure-barge  so 

md  I,  and  Sal,  come  see  them  nightly  r 
iw  will  do  their  heint  endeavours, 
Ige  no  labour  to  d««crve  your  favours. 
:e  they  swear  can  ne*er  behap  *em 
Id  youpleas'd,  and  bear  you — «lap*em. 
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AN  EPILOGUE, 

triCH,  IN  THE  CBAIUCTBR  OV  MRS.  DSBOtAH 
ODCOCK,  IN  LOVI  IN  A  TILLAC.E. 

ngers  of  a  long  probation, 

like,  she 's  sliill'd  in  penetration ; 

IS  conquer'd  each  unruly  pasaion, 

ove  the  rocks  that  others  dash  on ; 

f  mellowM  with  reserve  and  rigour, 

t  gravity  adorns  her  6giire, 

maid,  I  wish  the  wise  would  tell  us, 

e  standing  jest  of  flirts  and  fellows ! 

( sage  !  in  eloquence  how  clever ! 

ifaject  she  can  talk — for  ever ! 

aws,  can  bring  a  sentence  pat  in, 

ipoo  occasion,  lawyer's  latin. 

t  toast,  that  culprit,  no6us  corum, 

od  she 's  demolish'd  in  turromm, 

nud  *9  a  draguoesB  on  duty, 

i  golden  fruit  of  rip*iring  beauty ; 

r  fear  the  giddy  sex  should  wander, 

D  in  restraint  by  decent  slander* 

ire  made,  *tis  easy  sure  to  find  'em  ; 

ct  before  the  fair  design*d  them. 

men,  wfaose  ntire  oft  bath  stung  na, 

are  that  may  ba  rank*d  among  os. 

Bg  soits  and  busy  mischiefs  laden, 

ir  eacceds  the  ancient  maiden. 

d,  and  the  assertion 's  common, 

1  Pwrsic  is  a  mete  old  woman. 

p  that  sinipers  o'er  bis  tea  dish, 

"  Indeed—Mai  Deb*rah  '«- quite  old 

ez,of  nndefermin'd  nature,  [maidjsh!" 

la  is  bat  a  virgin  cretur^ 

art,  and  moral  truths  ad jnatiag ! 

■agin  the  state  itself  disgnstiof; 

■  well  asmatrans  bonad  in  marriafe, 

rnm  pcopnety  of  cafrnure : 

ae,  if  aweet  dacieiKX 

)€  llinugh  oowoflnht  may 

»  viftoev  be  she  attid  or  a 

tk!  sar D^nbWfjodtaadLtniiL 


TO  THE  Mns  or 


a*  aauuTD  ri>  tvx  rr. 
ninaiTP  nun  fj§ 


tie  work  4r 
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tr  Si.  ciAna, 
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a  mMer  w^rx  \ 


*  Tacfae 


To  touch  a  sacred  MQ«e,  and  not  drflle  hf  r, 
This  was  the  plan  proposM  by  our  ot>mpil('r. 

Though  Caution  told  him — the  presumptiun  '« 
glaring ! 
Dauntless,  he  cryM,  **  It  is  hut  nobly  daring! 
Can  we  peruse  a  pathoa  more  than  Attic, 
Nor  wish  the  golden  measure  stamped  dramntic  f 
Here  arc  no  lines— in  mrasur*d  pace  that  trip  It, 
No  modem  scenes — so  lifdem  I  so  in^ipkl  I 
Wrought  by  a  Muse— (no  sacriMl  fire  dvbarr*d  her) 
lis  nervous !  noble !  'tis  Uuv  northern  anluur  1 

"  Methinks  f  hear  the  Orerian  bards  exclaiming, 
(The  Grecian  bards  no  longer  worth  the  naming) 
In  song,  the  northern  trilN>s  so  far  surpaM  un, 
One  of  their  Highland  hills  they  11  rail  l'arnaiMUS| 
And  from  the  sacred  rooimt  dtHsrect  sh'iuld  follow, 
That  Ossian  was  himself— the  true  Apollo.*' 

Spite  of  this  flash — this  high  poetic  fury. 
He  trembles  fbr  the  verdict  of  his  jury : 
Af  from  his  text  he  ne'er  presum'd  to  wander. 
But  gives  the  native  Ossian  to  your  candour, 
To  an  impartial  judgment  we  submit  liim, 
Condemn— or  rfether  (if  you  eta)  acquit  hlro. 


AN 
CPXI.OOUE  TO  THE  MVIB  OF  OtHIA^I. 

In  fond  romance  let  Fancy  reign  creative ! 
Valour  among  the  northern  hills  is  native ; 
The  northern  hills,  ''tis  prov'd  by  Oiisian's  st^iTy, 
Gave  early  birth  to  Caledfwian  glory ; 
Nor  could  the  stormy  clime,  with  all  iU  rigour, 
Repel,  in  love  or  war,  the  herr/s  vigour. 

When  honour  call'd,  the  youth  dis<lain'd  to  ponder. 
And  as  he  fbught,  the  fav'rite  maid  grew  fSrinder. 
The  brave,  by  beaoty  were  rvj^ct^  never, 
For  girls  are  gracious  when  the  lads  are  clever. 

If  the  bold  yooth  was  in  the  field  vindictive, 
The  bard,  at  borne,  had  fif*rj  pitwftr  den^Tpfiv*; 
He  twell'd  the  sacred  song,  enhanr'd  th<:  st/jry. 
And  rais'd  the  warri'^ir  to  the  skies  (4  gl'/ry. 

That  northern  lads  are  still  imf.«MiqiierM  fe{|«Ar«, 
The  foes  of  Britain  to  their  cost  can  t^ll  us ; 
The  sway  of  northern  beauty,  if  disputed, 
InrA  round,  ye  infidHs,  and  stand  cr/nftiVd ; 
And  for  y/ur  bards,  the  Ictter'd  wrirtd  have  ka^/wa 

•em. 
They  're  such— the «arred Oauan can't d'rwma  Vrn. 

To  prr>v<^  a  partial  jndgnMiA  dc«^  not  wr'A^  y^t^ 
And  that  jfiur  osuaJ  eaodfjor  rfA%o*  *mtJMi  ff^it 
1/m4  with  iodnlgtwae  <m  this  erode  eadeafoor, 
Aad  ftaa^  it  with  the  taiBction  of  jfpv  f»fmt. 


At  My— let  «e  «*wlVsrtp-»fiMe  a^^ist  m  *f ' 
Ni^  aMtier — at  a  ^rrrle  tbe  yJUu^, ; 
TaMe  «mMMaa  aft  Cm  aafire  A^  m  aM*, 
A«d  ^junm^m  mj  vmdoet  u^  tlM  taMc 

••  A  w4^  nfiMmi^4,  aarf  »y  ao  kmhmAU  t^^^* 
A  wiiCt  w,^  an  her  *^^Un,  m  %4ftm9  * 
lard '  4m  m»ir  m/»k^  %  yammMiJU'.  Itptm' 

"  WkAM  woi  4iv  pra4a  '  ^^  4**ry  «fOft< 
T» 
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CUNNINGHAM'S  POEUS. 


What !  to  prefer  hU  dull  domestic  quiet. 
To  the  dear  scenes  of  hurricane  and  riot !    . 
Parties  disclaimed,  the  happy  rout  rejected ! 
Because  at  ten  she  *s  by  her  spouse  expected  ! 
Oh,  hideous !  how  immensely  oat  of  nature  ! 
Bon't  you,  my  dears,  despise  the  servile  creature  V* 

Prudence,  although  the  company  be  good. 
Is  often  heard,  and  sometimes  understood. 
Suppose,  to  justify  my  reformation. 
She  M  give  the  circle  this'coocise  oration. 

"  Ye  giddy  group  of  fashionable  wives. 
That  in  continued  riot  waste  your  lives ; 
Did  ye  but  see  the  demons  that  descend. 
The  cares  convulsive  that  on  cards  attend ; 
The  midnight  spectres  that  surround  your  chairs, 
(Rage  reddens  here — there  Avarice  despairs) 
You  'd  rush  for  shelter  where  contentment  lies. 
To  the  domestic  blessings  you  despise. 

"  Or  if  you  've  no  regard  to  moral  duty, 
(Tis  trite  but  true)— quadrille  will  murder  beauty.'* 

Taste  is  abash'd,  (Uie  culprit)  I  'm  acquitted. 
They  praise  the  character  they  lately  pi^d  ; 
They  promise  to  f^orm — relinquish  play. 
So  break  the  tables  up  at— break  of  day. 


AN  EPILOGUE, 

Sron  AT  BDINBUIGII,  IN  THS  CHARACTia  OP  LADT 

FANCIFUL. 

Taxct,  we  're  told,  of  parentage  Italic, 

And  Folly,  whose  original  is  Gallic, 

Set  up  to  sale  their  vast  misshapen  daughter. 

And  Britain,  by  a  large  subscription,  bought  her. 

The  fejrtile  soil  grew  foud  of  this  exotic, 
And  nurs'd  her,  till  her  pow^r  became  despotic  ^ 
Till  ev'ry  would-be  beauty  in  the  nation 
Did  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Affectation. 
But  Common-Sense  will  certainly  dethrone  her, 
And  (like  the  fair-ones  of  this  place)  disown  her. 
If  she  attempts  the  dimpled  smile,  delightful ! 
The  dimplt^  smile  of  Affectation  's  frightful : 
Mark  but  her  bagatelles — her  whine — her  whim- 
per— 
Her  loll — her  lisp — her  saimter,  stare — her  simper; 
All  outres,  all — no  native  charm  about  her. 
And  Ridicule  would  soon  expire  without  her. 

Look  for  a  grace,  and  Afiectation  hides  it ; 
If  Beauty  aims  an  arrow,  she  misguides  it : 
So  awkwardly  she  mends  unmeaning  faces. 
To  Insipidity  she  gives gprimaces. 

Without  her  dear  coquetish  arts  to  aid  'em, 
Fine  ladies  would  be  just  as — Nature  made  'em, 
Such  sensible — sincere— domestic  creatures, 
The  jest  of  modem  belles,  and  petit  maitres* 

Safe  with  good  sense,  this  circle  's  not  in  danger. 
But  as  the  foreign  phantom  's — here  a  stranger, 
I  gave  her  portrait,  that  the  fair  may  know  her. 
And  if  they  meet,  be  ready  to  forego  her ; 
For  trust  me,  ladies,  she  'd  deform  your  faces, 
And  with  a  single  glance  destroy  the  graces. 


AN  EULOGIUM  ON  CHARITY. 

fPOKI  AT  ALNWICK,  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AT  A  CHARI- 
TABLE BENBPrr  piJiY,  1765. 

To  bid  the  rancoor  of  Ill-fortune  cease. 
To  tell  Amdcty— I  give  thee  peace» 


To  qoel>  Adversity — or  turn  her  darts. 
To  stamp  fraternity  on  generous  hearts : 
For  these  high  motives — these  illustrious  ends, 
Celestial  Charity  to  night  descends. 

Soft  are  the  graces  that  adora  the  maid, 
Softer  than  dew-drops  to  the  sun-burnt  glade ! 
She  's  gracious  as  an  unpolluted  stream. 
And  trader  as  a  fond  young  lover's  dream  I 
Pity  and  Peace  precede  her  as  she  flies. 
And  Mercy  beams  benignant  in  her  eyes ! 
From  her  high  residence,  from  realms  above, 
She  cOmes,  sweet  harbinger  of  heavenly  lore! 

Her   sister's  *■  charms  are  more  than  dooU 
bright. 
From  the  kind  cause  that  cali'd  her  here  to  ngU 
An  artless  grace  the  conscious  heart  bestows. 
And  on  the  generous  cheek  a  tincture  glows. 
More  lovely  than  the  bloom  that  paints  the  vem 
rose. 

The  lofty  pyramid  shall  cease  to  live  * 
Fleeting  the  praise  such  monuments  can  give  I 
But  Charity,  by  tyrant  Time  rever'd. 
Sweet  Charity,  amidst  his  ruins  spar^ 
Secures  her  votaries  unblasted  fame. 
And  in  celestial  annab  saves  their  nameb 


AN  BPILOeUE,  * 

DBSIGNRO  TO  BB  SFOKB  AT  ALNWICK,  ON  EBIOnm  tf 
PLAVHOUSB  TO  A  PABIY  DBTACBKD  AOM  TBI  Ml 
BUBGU  THBATRE. 

To  Alnwick's  lofty  seat,  a  sylvan  scene ! 
To  rising  hills  from  distance  doubly  greeo, 
"  Go,** — says  the  god  of  wit,  "  my  standard  bcsr, 
These  are  the  mansions  of  the  great  and  fair', 
'Tis  my  Olympus  now,  go   spread  my  btnorfl 
there." 

Led  by  fond  Hope,  the  pointed  path  we  tnce^ 
And  thank'd  our  patron  for  the  fluwery  ])lace ; 
Here — ^we  behold  a  gtntly  waving  wood  ! 
There — we  can  gaze  upon  a  wandering  flood  I      ' 
The  landscape  smiles ! — the  fields  gay  fra^mAi 
wear  I  "i 

Soft  scenes  are  all  around — refreshful  air ! 
Slender  repast  indeed,  and  but  cameleon  fare ! 

A  troop,  at  certain  times  compell'd  U\  shift, 
And  from  their  northern  mountains  tum*d  adrit 
By  tyrant  managers  a  while  consign'd. 
To  fatten  on  what  forage  they  can  find  ; 
With  lawless  force  our  liberty  invades. 
And  fain  would  thrust  us  from  these  fav'rites 
But  we  (since  Prejudice  erects  her- scaler 
And  puffs  and  ]>etty  artifice  prevail) 
To  stronger  holds  with  cool  discretion  run^ 
And  leave  the  conquerors  to  be — undone. 

With  gratitude,  still  we  '11  acknowledge  tk  i 
vours 
So  kindly  indulg'd  to  our  simple  endeavouit; 
To  the  great  and  the  fair  we  rest  thankfully  i 
And  wish  we  could  say,  we  gave  place  to  oor  I 


■  The  countess  of  Northumberland,  who  I 
the  charity  with  her  presence. 

'  The  earl  and  countess  of  Northttmberiaiid|l 
I  and  lady  Warkwortb,  ^c^ 
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BOB  TO  LOVE  AND  FAMX. 

KB  AT  flCAtBOROUGH. 

[Entering. 
thor? — ^Bid  the  wretch  appear, 
,  and  wait  for  judgment---A^tf. 
all  impatient,  wait ; 
,  I  say,  and  meet  bis  fate ! 
ange,  if  such  a  piece  succeeds  I 
lit  for  his  vile  misdeeds) 
t,  that  his  presumptuous  works 
I  Christians  into — Heathen  Turks  ? 
;  an't  corrected  soon, 
ie  'II  mount  us  to  the  Moon. 
ir  him  say — "  For  mercy's  sake 
tongue-Hny  love  and  fame  's  at 

1  me— <diifident-^istrest ! 
take  my  woes  a  jest : 
1 — bat  why  should  I  distrust? 
I  merciful  as  just ; 
I,  have  oft  their  friendship  try'd, 
tion  is  my  boast — my  pride." 
ise,  he  form'd  this  bustling  plan; 
!  'tis  all  the  modems  can: 
icape,  let  Love  and  Fame  survive, 
lanction  keep  his  scenes  alive ; 
applaud  we  will  exempt) 
iidling  in  this  hard  attempt, 
ip  to  an  illustrious  theme, 
upon  the  roister  of  Fame 
eyond  the  warmest  lays ! 
int,  when  *tis  a  G— nby's  praise. 


A  PROLOGOe, 


OGUB  TO  RULE  A  WIFE. 
OK£M  AT  SDIKBUBGU. 

rait  that  the  poet  drew ! 

lar  he  sets  in  view ! 

ink  Heaven— the  character  ^  qd- 

itive  faculties  we  own) 
I  a  picture  from  his  brain, 
e  lady  liv'd  in  Spain, 
portrait  with  the  sex  compare 
r  boDOurs  to  the  northern  fair ; 
the  foil,  conspicaous  made, 
brighter  from  contrasting  shade. 
i  rules  our  fathers  form'd  of  old, 
antiquated  maxims  hold  ; 
in  assert  superior  sway, 
the  angel  sex  obey  ? 
»  partake  the  throne, 
5  reins  of  power  his  own  ? 
t  's  gracious— that 's  polite  ! 
ty  hBve  equal  right) 
et,  though  from  Fletcher^  achool, 
ind  has  a  right  to  rule. 
I  medium  may  be  hit, 
Qvems,  but  where  both  submit. 
»rch  with  decent  brightness  bums, 
female  condescend  by  turns ; 
phrase,  th«  horrid  text  ameody 
obey,— be  oondetcend. 


ON  RBVIVINC  TBS  MEKCHAMT  OP  VENICE,  AT  THE  TlMt 
TUB  BILL  UAn  PASSED  POB  NATUBALUIBG  TUB  JEWS. 

Twirr  the  sons. of  the  stage,  without  pensioos  or 
•  places. 

And  the  vagabond  Jews,  are  some  similar  cases ; 

Since  time  out  of  mind,  or  they  're  wrong'd  much 
by  slander. 

Both  lawless,  alike,  have  been  sentenced  to  wander; 

Then  faith  'tis  full  ,time  we  appeal  to  the  nation. 

To  be  join'd  in  this  bill  for  na-tu-ra-Ii-za-ti-on ; 

Lard,  that  word  's  so  uncouth  ! — ^tis  so  irksome  to 
speak  it !  [uke  it. 

But  'tis  Hebrew,  I  believe,  and  that 's  taste,  as  I 
Well — now  to  the  pointp-^I  'm  sent  here  with  com- 
mission. 

To  present  this  foir  circle  our  humble  petition : 

But,  conscious  what  hopes  we  should  have  of  suc- 
ceeding, 

Without  (as  they  phrase  it)  sufficiently  bleeding; 

And  cunvinc'd  we  ""ve  no  funds,  nor  old  gold  we  can 
rake  up, 

Like  our  good  fathers — ^Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 

We  must  frankly  confess  we  have  nought  to  pre- 
sent ye, 

But  Shakspeare's  old  sterling— pray  let  it  content  ye. 
This  Sbylock,  the  Jew,  whom  we  mean  to  re- 
store ye. 

Was  naturaliz'd  oft  by  your  fathen  before  ye; 

Then  take  him  to  night  to  your  kindest  compasaioii. 

For  to  countenance  Jews  is  the  pink  df  the  fttfhion. 


A  PROLOGUE, 

POB  BOMB  COUimtT  LADS,  PEBPOBMIVG  THE  DBVIL  OP  A 
WIPB,  IN  TUB  CHBUTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

In  da3r8  of  yore,  when  round  the  jovial  board. 

With  harmless  mirth,  and  social  plenty  stoHd, 

Our  parent  Britons  quaflPd  their  nut-brown  ale, 

And  carols  sang,  or  told  the  Christmas  talc ; 

In  struts  St  George,  old  England's  champion  knight. 

With  hasty  steps,  impatient  to  recite 

**  How  he  had  kilt'd  the  dragon,  once  in  fight.** 

From  evVy  side — fh)m  Troy — from  ancient 
Princes  pour  in  to  swell  the  motley  piece;  [Greece, 
And  while  their  deeds  of  prowess  they  reheanie. 
The  flowing  bowl  rewards  their  hobbling  verse. 

Intent  to  raise  this  evening's  cordfal  mirth. 
Like  theirs,  our  simple  stage-play  comes  to  birth. 
Our  want  of  art  we  candidly  condfiess. 
But  give  you  Nature  in  her  homespun  dre^s  ; 
No  heroes  here— no  martial  men  of  might ! 
A  cobler  is  the  champion  of  to  night ; 
His  strap,  more  fiim'd  than  George's  lance  of  old« 
For  it  can  tame  that  dragooess,  a  scold : 
Indulgent,  then,  support  the  cooler's  cause. 
And  though  he  may  if  t  deserve  i^  gmile  applause. 


A  PROLOG  DB, 
OM  OPBMmO  TBB  NBW  THBAIBB  IN  KBWCASTLB,  11$$. 

Ip  to  correct  the  follies  of  mankhid. 
To  mend  the  morals—^  enlarge  the  mind. 
To  strip  the  self-deceiving  paMkns  b|uv. 
With  liMieB^  mirth  to  kQI  an  evaBiii(*Bjeare  j 
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CUNNINGHAM'S  POEfilS. 


If  tbeie  kind  motivet  can  command  applause. 
For  these  the  motley  stage  her'Curtain  draws. 

Does  not  the  poet,  that  exjsts  by  praise, 
like  to  be  told  that  he  has  reach'd  the  bays  ? 
Is  not  the  wretch  (still  trembling  for  his  store) 
Pleas'd  when  he  grasps  a  glitt'ring  thousand  more  ? 
Cheers  not  the  mariner  propitious  seas  ? 
Likrs  not  the  lawyer  to  be  handling  fees  ? 
Lives  not  the  knrer  but  in  hopes  of  bliss  ? 
To  ev'ry  question  weMl  reply  with — ^ycs. 

Suppose  them  gratified--their  full  delight 
Falls  short  of  ours  on  this  auspicious  night; 
When  rich  m  happiness — in  hopes  elate, 
Tante  has  receivM  us  to  our  favorite  seat. 

O  that  the  soul  of  action  were  but  ours. 
And  the  vast  energy  of  vocal  powers ! 
That  we  might  make  a  grateful  ofPring,  fit 
For  these  kind  judges  tlvat  in  candour  sit 

Before  such  judges,  we  confess  with  dread. 
These  new  dominions  we  presume  to  tread ; 
Yet  if  you  smile,  we  Ml  boldly  do  our  best, 
And  l^ve  your  favours  to  supply  the  rest* 


AN  IirrRODUCTTON, 

irOKI  AT  THE  THEATaS  IN  SUNDEKLAVD^  TO  A  PLAY  PEE- 
FORMED  THEEE  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  WIDOWS  AND 
ORPHANS  OF  THAT  PLACE. 

On  widows— orphans — left,  alas  !  forlorn, 
(From  the  rack'd  heart  its  every  comfort  torn) 
Humanity,  to  night,  confers  relief. 
And  aoftras,  though  she  can*t  remove  their  grief: 
Blasted  her  hopes,  her  expectations  killM, 
TlijB  sons  of  Sympathy  (with  sorrow  chilPd) 
Behold  the  wretched  matron— madly  weep, 
And  hear  her  cry — "  My  joys  are  in  the  deep  !" 
To  the  tremendous  Power  that  rules  mankind. 
Lord  of  the  seas — ^the  calm  and  boisterous  wind, 
We  bow,  obedient,  and  with  awe  resigned. 
His  ways,  inscrutable,  we  can't  explore, 
Ko— we  may  wonder,  but  we  must  adore. 
Happy,  for  ever,  be  the  generous  breast. 
That  feels  compassion  for  the  poor  distrcst ; 
Happy  the  hand  that  stops  the  suffcrer^s  tear  ! 
Such  hands  there  are,  and  such,  we  find,  are  here. 


AN  ELEGIAC  ODE 

ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY. 

Pallida  mos  squo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 
Regumque  turres.  Horace. 

England  !  thy  Genius,  vested  like  Despair, 
With  loud  distress  alarms  the  chalky  shore : 

'*  Britons !"  he  cries,  and  rends  his  hoary  hair, 
•*  Britons !  your  mueh-lovM  monarch  is  no  more ! " 

The  sea-gods  from  their  pearl-cmbroider'd  beds. 
Who  to  great  George  the  green  dominion  gave, 

No  longer  lift  their  coral-crowned  heads, 

But  dive  distress'd  baneath  the  trembling  wave. 

Hark,  how  the  winds,  erst  bounteous  to  his  will, 
That  bore  his  thund'ring  fleets  to  Gallia's  shore. 

Pause,— -for  a  while,  pathetically  still. 
Then  let  their  sorrows  burst  in  pealy  roar. 


The  nymphs  that  in  the  sacred  groves  preside, 
Where  Britain's  conquering  oaks  eternal  sprinf 

In  their  embrown'd  retreats  their  sorrows  hide. 
And  silent  mourn  the  venerable  king. 

Tenants  of  liberty,  on  Britain's  plain. 
With  flocks  enrich'd,  a  vast  unnumber'd  store ! 

Tis  gone,  the  mighty  Georgels  golden  reign ; 
Your  Pan,  your  great  protector  is  no  more ! 

The  British  swains,  e'er  whiles  a  blithsome  thnsf 
No  more  in  Laughter*8  l^nd,  to  revel  Men ! 

No  more  the  shepherd  tunes  his  cheerful  song, 
Or  dances  sportful  on  the  dew-drcss'd  green. 

Beauty,  no  more  the  toy  of  fashion  wears, 
(So  late  by  love's  designful  labour  drest;) 

But  from  her  brow  the  lustr'd  diamond  tears, 
And  with  the  sable  cypress  veils  her  bieast 

Religion,  lodg*d  high  on  her  pious  pile. 
Laments  the  fading  state  of  crowns  bdov; 

While  Melancholy  fills  the  vaulted  isle 
With  the  slow  music  of  heart-wonndiog  woSi 

See  the  detestfnl  owl,  ill-omen*d,  rise ! 

l>ragg*d,  by  Despair,  from  her  scquestrM  cdl; 
And,  by  the  discord  of  shrill  shrieking  cries. 

Doubling  the  horrours  of  the  deep-ton'd  beH 

Tlie  choral  Muses  droop  !  their  harps  unstraM, 
The  lutes  and  laurel  wreaths  neglected  fouT 

Commerce — ^bestill'd  her  many-nation'd  toogoe^ 
Whilom  so  busy  in  her  bustling  ball ' ! 

Behold  the  Virtuos  rang'd,  a  sorrowing  band ! 

They  mourn  their  king  with  grief  dejected  ejH 
See  Art  and  sister  Science,  weeping  stand  ! 

For,  ah  !  their  patron,  their  defender  dies ; 

On  Conquest's  cheek  see  how  the  rtjscs  fail ! 

Grief  makes,  alas  I  the  fairest  blossoms  bow! 
And  Honour's  lire  ethereal  bums  but  pale. 

That  erst  beam'd  glorious  on  our  George's  bfoa 

The  dreary  paths  of  unrelenring  Fate, 

Must  nionarchs,  mix'd  with  common  mortals,  tiy'  | 

Is  there  no  refiige  for  the  good  and  great  ? 
And  must  the  gracious  and  tlie  godlike  die? 

Must  gilded  courts  be  chang'd  for  Horrour'scsfel' 
And  scepter'd  kings,  who  keep  the  worid  in  f«fei 

Conquer'd  by  time,  and  the  unpityiug  grave. 
Scarce  sav'd  their  laurels  from  its  rig'rous  hf  ^ 

Search  where  fell  Carnage  rag'd  with  rigour  steelH 
Where  Slaughter,  like  the  rapid  lightnmg.  mi 

And  say,  when  you  *ve  bewept  the  blood-statnVl  Ml 
Which  is  the  monarch?  which  the  commonBar 


'd 


Tlie  Macedonian  monarch  *,  wise  and  good. 
Bade  (when  the  morning's  rosy  reign  begsn) 

Courtiers  should  call,  as  round  his  couch  they 
"  Philip,  remember  thou  'rt  no  more  than 

V 
'  The  hall  of  commerce,  the  Royal  Excbaqga  ^ 

«  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  the  father  of 
der  the  Great,  appointed  the  pages  of  his 
to  remind  him  every  morning,  that, 
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glory  spread  thy  name  from  pole  to  pole, 
thoa  art  merciful,  and  brave,  and  just, 
lect  thou  "rt  posting  to  the  goal, 
mortals  mix  in  nndistinguish'd  dust" 

1  aTails  AmbltioD's  wide-stretchM  wing ! 

hoolman^s  page,  or   pride  of  beauty's 

bloom! 

sdad  hermit,  and  the  rich>rob'd  king, 

promiscuous  in  the  levelling  tomb. 

1  ^,  for  arts  and  arms  renovn'd, 
rians  and  Egyptians  both  sobdu'd; 
',  with  imperial  triumphs  crown'd, 
when  the  perishable  pomp  he  view'd. 

i  rode,  high  on  his  regal  car, 
he  purple  pride  of  Conquest  drest, 
nis  o'er  the  trebles  gain'd  in  war, 
30  a  pendant  spear  lus  burial  vest. 

It  the  herald  cry'd,  **  This  son  of  PowV, 
kladin,  to  whom  the  nations  bow'd, 
be  space  of  a  revolving  hour, 
€  no  other  spoil  but  yonder  shroud." 

leep  statesman,  skillM  in  great  design, 
Mr  the  smallest  space,  precarious  breath  ? 
n'd  follower  of  the  sacred  Nine, 
with  his  melody,  the  tyrant  Death  ? 

igh  the  palace  bar  her  golden  gate, 
mrchs  plant  ten  thousand  guards  around, 
and  unseen,  the  shaft  of  Fate 
the  devoted  victim  to  the  ground. 

jent  retired,  or  battlers  rage, 
iia*8  sighs  shall  reach  great  Fred'ric's  4  ear ; 
>p  the  sword,  or  shot  the  sophic  page, 
nsive  pay  the  tributary  tear. 

It  the  monarch  weigh  the  moral  thought, 
laments  the  parent,  friend,  ally,) 
nn  truth,  by  sage  Kefiection  taught, 
pite  of  ^ry,  Fred*ric*8  self  must  die. 

ike  the  glow-worm's  scarce  distinguish*d 

light, 

ihort  moment  glance  their  twinkling  fires, 

i  's  a  deathless  wreath,  divinely  bright, 

more  than  diamond  lustre,  ne*er  expires. 

lie  starry  meed  that  Virtue  ty'd 

ler  mm  hands  on  George's  gracious  brow ; 

hall  its  golden  beams  abide, 

1  the  bright  Son  should  from  its  orbit  bow. 

e  sacred  gift  to  kings  confined, 
etch.tofortune,  friends,  and  fame  unknown, 
weet  piety  adorn  his  mind, 
to  the  highest  step  of  Glory*s  throne. 

lory  and  power,  he  was  no  more  than  a 
rtal  nian. 

lin,  a  famous  eastern  emperor,  in  his 
at  return  from  the  most  remarkable  con- 
lad  a  shroud  carried  before  him,  while 
itaon  was  made.  That  the  victor,  after  all 
,  could  lay  real  claim  to  nothing  but  that 
linen  to  wrap  his  body  ip  finr  the  tomh. 
eik,  king  of  Pmmi. 


The  parent's  face  ApellesS  prudent  hides. 
While  Death  devours  the  dariing  of  his  age; 

Nature  the  pencird  stroke  of  art  derides. 
When  grief  distracts  with  agonizing  rage. 

Then  let  the  Muse  her  sablest  cnrtain  spread. 
By  Sorrow  taught  her  nervele«8  pow*r  to  know  i 

When  nations  cry,  their  king,  their  parent's  dead. 
The  rest  is  dumb,  unutterable 


Mercy,  co-partner  of  great  G^brge's  throne. 
Through  the  embrighted  air  ascendant  flies. 

Duteous,  the  peace-bestowing  maid  is  flown 
To  smooth  his  halcyon  progress  to  the  skies. 

But  see  a  sacred  radiance  beams  around ! 

That  with  returning  hope  a  people  cheers ! 
Behold  you  youth,  with  grace  imperial  crown^ 

How  awful !  yet  how  lovely  in  his  tears ! 

Mark  how  his  bosom  heaves  the  filial  sigh ! 

He  droqps  distress'd  like  a  fair  firost-chill'd  flower. 
Till  Glory,  from  her  radiant  sphere  on  high* 

Hails  him  to  bold  the  reins  of  regal  rarer* 

The  sainted  sire  to  realms  of  blisi  remov*d. 
Like  the  fem'd   phenix  firoai  his   pyre  shall 
spring 

Another  George,  as  gracious,  as  belov'd. 
As  good,  and  glorious,  as  the  parent  king* 


HORACE,    ODE  X    BOOK  IV. 

IMITATED. 

Chloe,  my  most  tender  care. 
Always  coy,  and  always  fair. 
Should  unwish'd-for  lai^uor  spread 
O'er  that  beauteous  white  and  red  ; 
Should  these  locks,  that  sweetly  play 
Down  these  shoulders,  fall  away. 
And  that  lovely  bloom,  that  glows 
Fairer  than  the  fairest  rose. 
Should  it  fade,  and  leave  thy  face 
SpoiPd  of  every  killing  grace: 
Should  your  glass  the  charge  betray, 
Thtis,  my  fair,  you  'd  weeping  say, 
"  Cruel  gods !  does  beauty  fkde  ? 
Now  warm  desires  my  breast  invade  ; 
And  why,  while  blooming  youth  did  gknr. 
Was  this  heart  as  cold  as  snow  ?" 


SEST  TO  MISS  BELL  if- 

Wmi  A  PAIt  OP  BUCKLBS. 

Happv  trifles,  can  ye  bear 
i^gbs  of  fondness  to  the  fair; 
If  your  pointed  tongues  can  tell. 
How  I  love  my  ciiarming  Bell  ? 
Fondly  take  a  lover's  part. 
Plead  the  anguish  of  my  heart. 


s  Apelles  finding  it  impossible  to  express  with  hit 
pencil  the  distress  of  Agamemnon,  while  his  dai  ^ 
ter  Iphigenia  was  offered  as  a  saciifice»  painted 
with  a  veil  spread  over  bit  fhco. 
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Go— ye  trifle««-g1adly  fly, 
(Gracioiu  in  my  fiiir-oiie's  eye) 
Fly — ^3roar  eovy'd  bliss  to  meet; 
Fly,  and  kiss  the  charmer's  feet. 

Happy  there,  with  waggish  play. 
Though  you  revel  day  by  day. 
Like  the  donor,  ev^ry  night, 
(Robb'd  of  his  supreme  delight) 
To  subdue  your  wanton  pri^ 
Useless,  you  'U  be  thrown  aside. 


CUNNINGHAMS  POEMS- 


TO  CHLOE, 

ON  A  CJAKOB  OF  nfCONITAKar. 

How^«an  Chloe  think  it  strange. 
Time  should  make  a  lorer  change? 

Time  brings  all  things  to  an  eiody 
0>urage  ican't  the  blow  defend. 
See,  t£e  proud  aspiring  oak 
Falls  beneath  the  htBl  stroke : 
If  on  Beauty's  cheek  he  presrs. 
Straight  the  rosy  bloom  decays: 
Joy  puts  out  his  lambent  fires,    ■ 
And  at  Time's  approach — expires. 

How  can  Cbloe  think  it  strange. 
Time  should  make  a  lover  change  ? 


incantation: 

TEKfOMKED  AT  TUX  THXATRE   IN  WUVJXOitJJtD,  W  A  NIW 

PAKTOMIME. 

aECrrATITS*-~BECATB. 

fxoM  the  dark,  tremendous  cell. 
Where  the  fiends  of  magic  dwell. 
Mow  the  Sun  hath  left  the  skies, 
Daughters  of  Enchantment,  rise. 

Anu 

[The  Witditt  J^pear. 
Welcome  from  the  shades  beneath ' 
Weleome  to  the  blasted  heath ! 
Where  the  spectre  and  the  sprite 
Glide  along  the  glooms  of  night. 
Beldams! — ^with  attention  keen. 
Wait  the  wish  of  Harlequin : 
Many  a  wonder  must  be  done 
For  my  first,  my  fav'rite  son. 

cHoaut  OF  wrrcHis. 

Many  a  wonder  shall  be  done, 
Hecate,  for  your  fav'rite  son. 


FORTUNE  TO  HARLEQUIN. 

IM  A  PAKTOMIMS. 

FaoM  my  favour,  sense  rejected. 
Fools  by  Fortune  are  protected : 
Fortune,  Harlequin,  hath  found  yon, 
Happiaflfi  will  boice  fummnd  yoo. 


Should  a  thousand  ills  endow  yon. 
Quick  contrivance  this '  bestows  yon ! 
Valour  makes  the  fiur  adore  you ; 
This  *  shall  drive  your  foes  before  yon. 

Gold  's  the  mighty  source  of  pleaMire! 
Take  this  purse  of  magic  treasure ; 
Go— for  while  my  gifU  befriend  yon, 
Joy  and  jollity  attoid  you. 


ACROSTIC 


it 


P-iAT  tell  me,"  says  Venus,  one  day 
Graces,  | 

(O-n  a  visit  they  came,  and  had  just  taV 
"  L-et  me  know  why  of  late  f  can  ne'er  s 

faces: 
L-adies,  nothing,  I  hope,  happen*d  here  to 
Y-ou've  bad  compliment  cairds  ev'ry  day  < 
ye." 

S-ays  Cupid,  who  guessed  their  rebellions  ] 

ing,  [a-br 

'*  U-uderfaand,  dear  mamma,  there 's  some  i 

T-here  *s  a  foir-one  at  Lincoln,  so  finish*d  a 

T-hat  your  love^  and  your  graces  all  swei 

their  duty."     '  [thus 

"  O-n  my  life,"  says  dame  Venus,  «« I  'II 

N-ow  I  think  on  %  last  night,  some  one  a 

Miss  Sutton.'* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  SLEl 


or  STOCKTON. 


MCCH 


loWd,  much  honoured,  much  la 
Sleigh ! 
The  kindred  Virtues  bad  expir'd  with  thee. 
Were  it  ordain'd  the  daughters  of  the  sky, 
Like  the  frail  offspring  of  Ihe  Earth,  could 
Trembling  they  stand  at  thy  too  early  dooi 
And  mingling  tears  to  consecrate  thy  tomk 


ACROSTIC. 


W-HEKB  no  ripen*d  summer  glows, 
I-n  the  lap  of  northern  snows ; 
D-esertH  gioopay,  cold,  and  drear, 
(O-nly  let  the  nymph  be  there) 
W-reaths  of  budding  sweets  would 


M-ay  would  every  fragrance  bring, 
A-11  the  vernal  bloom  of  spring : 
I>-ryad8,  deck'd  with  myrtles  green, 
IVancing,  would  attend  their  queen: 
E-very  flower  that  Nature  spreads, 
R-ising  where  the  charmer  treads ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  GRAN 

Fob  private  loss  the  lenient  tear  may  flow, 
And  give  a  short,  (perhaps)  a  quick  relid 

While  the  full  heart,  o'ercharg'd  with  puWk 
Must  labour  through  a  long,  protracted  | 


Ahat. 


A  swordt 


DEATH  OF  MR.  H- 


roke  (twas  like  the  lightning's  blast) 
Albion  can't  enoagh  deplore; 
I,  think  on  all  his  triumphs  past, 
— your  warrior  is alas!  no  more. 

!  told,  respects  the  conq'ror's  tree, 
h  the  laurel  grove  with  cautioo  flies : 
low  vain  must  that  assertion  be, 
1  laurels  when  a  Qranby  dies ! 


E  DEATH  OF  MR. 

Sorrow, — go  attending  sighs, 
le  natives  of  the  northern  shore, 
'  lov'd,  the  man  they  honourM,  dies, 
^*s  first  steward — is  no  more. 

he  poor  a  friendly  patron  And  ? 
"elieve  them  from  their  loads  of  pain  ? 
fl  a  feeling  heart  behind, 
— good — so  tenderly  humane  ? 

rrives  his  dariibg  ofi&pring — ^young, 
>aths  of  Virtue,  steady — sure  ! 
.  lesson  from  his  parent's  tongue, 
)  remember)  think  upon  my  poor.*' 


A  PETITION 


IPFUL  nSB  MASONS,  DBLIVEKKO  PROM  THE 
LADY,  AT  A  COMtUT   COUNtkKAlfCKD  BY 

wmr. 

is  bold  to  interrupt  your  meeting, 
female  worid  I  wait  you — greeting : 

\Vurtdts> 
can  advance  a  thousand  reasons, 
tem  hope  to  be  received  as  Masons : 
ret, — not  one  hint  expressing, 
ague — O  husbands,  there's  a  blessing ! 
ns  the  Mason's  sole  foundation, 
he  fair  be  barrM  from — installation  ? 
e  us  weak,  indeed  you  wrong  us ; 
ppbos  too,  you'll  find  among  us ; 
ers — ^think,  and  graciously  admit  us; 
sirs,  we  Ml  gloriously  acquit  us : 
ter,  and  more  cautious,  teach  us, 
ae  that  your  instructions  reach  us : 
late,  and  eveiy  foul  miscarriage, 
I  the  sphere  of  modern  marriage, 
(if  I  *ve  a  grain  of  penetration) 
■eat  lady's  not  being  made  a  Mason, 
en,  to  brotherhood  receive  us, 
re're  ooavinc'd,  will  never  leave  us. 


ANODE 

lirrB  DAY  OF  THS  KING  OP  PtUSSIA. 

,  vimmque  cano.  Virg. 

ticrr. 

s  than  the  comet's  blaze, 
th«  starry  region  strays  i 


-...A  PETinON...ODES.  4^3 

From  Zembla  to  the  torrid  zone. 
The  mighty  name  of  Prussia's  knowiit 

Aia. 

Be  banished  from  the  books  of  Fame^ 

Ye  deeds  in  distant  ages  done; 
Lost  and  inglorious  is  the  name 
Of  Hannibal,  or  Philip's  son : 
Could  Greece,  or  conquering  Carthage  sing 
A  hero  great  as  Prussia's  king ! 

Where  restless  Envy  can't  explore. 
Or  flatter'd  Hope  presume  to  fly  ; 
Fate  bade  victorious  Fred'ric  soar. 
For  laurels  that  can  never  die. 
Could  Greece,  &c 

His  rapid  bolts  tremendous  break. 
Through  nations  armM  in  dread  array, 

Swift  as  the  furious  blasts  that  shake 
The  bosom  of  the  frighted  sea. 
Could  Greece,  3tc. 

In  vain,  to  shake  the  throne  of  Jove, 
With  impious  rage,  the  giants  try'd  ; 

'Gainst  Fr»l*ric's  force  the  nations  strova 
In  vain — their  haughty  legions  dy'd. 
Could  Greece,  &c 

While  Prudence  guides  his  chariot  wheels. 
Through  Virtue's  sacred  paths  they  roll; 

Immortal  Truth  his  bosom  steels. 
And  guards  him  glorious  to  the  goaL 
Could  Greece,  &c. 

T^e  vengeful  lance  Britannia  wields. 

In  consort  with  her  brave  ally. 
Saves  her  fair  roses  in  the  fields. 
Where  Gaul's  detested  lilies  die. 
Wreaths  of  eternal  friendship  spring, 
Twixt  mighty  Geprge  and  Prussia's  king. 

The  jocund  bowl  let  Britons  raise. 

And  crown  the  jovial  board  with  miith  ; 
Fdl— to  great  Frederic's  length  of  days. 
And  hail  the  hero's  glorious  birth — 
Could  Greece,  or  conquering  Carthage  sing 
A  chieftain  fam'd  like  Prussia's  king? 


AN  ODE, 

COMPOSED   FOB  THE  lUnil-DAV  OF  THE   CATS  GIHnAft 

LOED  BLAXEKSY. 

The  Muses'  harps,  by  Concord  strung  ! 

Loud  let  them  strike  the  festal  lay, 
Wak'd  by  Britannia's  grateful  tongue^ 
To  hail  her  hero's  natal  day. 
Arise,  paternal  glory  rise. 
And  lift  3rour  Blakeney  to  the  skies ! 


Behold  his  warlike  banners  wave ! 

Like  Britain's  oak  the  hero  stands: 
The  sliicld — the  shelter  of  the  brave ! 
The  guardian  o'er  tha  British  bands  | 
Arise,  paternal,  Xg% 
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CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS. 


He  wreste  the  wreath  from  Richlieu's «  brows, 

Which  Fraud  or  Faction  planted  there; 
France  to  the  gallant  hero  bows. 

And  Europe's  chiefs  his  name  revere. 
Arise,  paternal,  &c 
With  partial  conquest  on  their  side ! 

The  sons  of  Gaul—a  pageant  crew  I 
Rank,  but  inglorious  in  their  pride, 

To  Blakeney,  and  his  vanquish'd  few. 
i^se,  paternal,  &c. 

Hibemia  *,  with  maternal  care, 

His  laboured  sUtue  lifts  on  high: 
Be  partial,  Time !— the  trophy  spare, 

lliat  Blakeney^  name  may  never  die ! 
Arise,  paternal  glory,  rise  \ 
And  lift  your  Blakeney  to  the  skies! 


ON  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY^ 

SsE  how  the  buds  and  blossoms  shoot : 

How  sweet  will  be  the  summer  fruit ! 

Let  us  behold  the  infant  rose; 

How  fragrant  when  its  beauty  blows  ! 

The  morning  smiles,  serenely  gay; 

How  bright  will  be  the  promis*d  day ! 

Contemplate  next  the  charming  maid. 

In  early  innocence  array'd  ! 

If,  in  the  morning  of  her  years, 

A  lustre  so  intense  appears. 

When  time  shall  point  her  noon-tide  rays. 

When  her  meridian  charms  shall  blaze, 

Kone  but  the  »»agle-ey'd  must  gaze. 


A  SONNET: 


ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  S- 


Whbii  Flora  decks  the  mantling  bowers, 

In  elegant  array. 
And  scatters  all  her  opening  flowers, 

A  compliment  to  May ! 
With  glowing  joy  my  bosom  beats ; 

I  gaze  delighted  round, 
And  wish  to  see  the  various  sweets 

In  one  rich  nosegay  bound. 
\    Tb  granted— and  their  bloom  display *d. 

To  bless  my  wondVing  view ; 
I  see  them  all— my  beauteous  maid, 

I  see  them  all  in— you. 


Thee,  ever  gentle  Rose,  we  greet; 
We  worship  thee,  delicious  sweet  1 
For  though  by  mighty  gods  caress'd* 
You  deign  to  make  us  moruls  blest. 

The  Cupids,  and  the  Graces  fair. 
With  myrtle  sprigs  adorn  their  hair; 
And  nimbly  strike  celestial  ground. 
Eternal  roses  blooming  round. 

Bring  us  more  sweets,  ere  these  expin^ 
And  reach  me  that  harmonious  lyre ; 
Gay  Bacchus,  Jove's  convivial  son. 
Shall  lead  us  to  his  favorite  ton : 
Among  the  sporting  yonths  and  maids, 
Beneath  the  \ine's  auspicious  shades. 
For  ever  young — for  ever  gay. 
We  '11  dance  the  jovial  hours  away. 


ANACREON.    ODE  V. 

IMITATED. 
THE  ROSE. 

Sued  roses  in  the  sprightly  juice, 
Propar'd  for  e%-ery  social  use  ! 
So  shall  the  earthly  nectar  prove 
A  draught  for  all-imperial  Jove. 

Oiurselves,  with  rosy  chaplets  bound, 
Shall  sing,  and  set  the  goblet  round. 

•  Richlieu,  commander  of  the  expedition  against 

Port  Mahou. 

»  A  statue  was  erected  in  Dublin  to  the  memory 
of  general  Blakeney,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 


MOSCHUS.    IDYLLIUM  VIK 

(as  TaANSLATED  BY  SB.  BROOME.) 
TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Hail,  golden  star,  of  ray  serene ! 
Thou  fav'rite  of  the  Cyprian  queen  ! 
O  Hesper  !  glory  of  the  night. 
Diffusing  through  the  gloom,  delight ! 
Whose  beams,  all  other  stars  outi>hine. 
As  much  as  silver  Cynthia,  thine : 
O  guide  me,  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 
To  him  i  love,  my  shepherd  swain ; 
He  keeps  the  mirthful  feast,  ^nd  soon 
Dark  shades  will  cloud  the  splendid  Moon. 
Of  lambs  i  never  robb*d  tlie  fold, 
Nor  tlie  lone  traveller  of  gold : 
Ix>ve  is  my  crime:  O !  lend  thy  ray 
T«>  guide  a  lover  on  her  way. 
May  the  bright  star  of  Vcirns  prove 
The  gentle  harbinger  of  Love ! 

♦#♦  To  this  Idyllium  (translated  by  Dr.  Broom*) 
the  author  owns  himself  indebted  for  a  hint,  froo 
which  the  following  Pastoral  proceeds. 


A  PASTORAL. 

Where  the  fond  Zephyr  through  the  woodbins 
plays. 

And  wakes  sweet  fragrance  in  the  mantlhigbofv'ti 
Near  to  that  grove  my  lovely  bridegroom  stays 

Impatient — for  'tis  past — the  promis'd  boor  I 

Lend  me  thy  light,  O  ever-sparkling  star ! 

Bright  Hesper !  in  thy  glowing  pomp  array'd, 
Look  down,  look  down,  from  thy  all-glorious  car, 

And  beam  protection  on  a  wand'ring  maid. 

'Tis  to  escape  the  penetrating  spy. 
And  pass,  unnotic*d,  from  malignant  sight, 

This  dreary  waste,  full  resolute  I  try. 

And  trust  my  footsteps  to  the  shades  of  ni^ht 

The  Moon  has  slipped  behind  an  envious  cloud. 
Her  smiles,  so  gracious,  I  no  longer  view; 

Let  her  remain  behind  that  envious  shroud, 
My  hopes,  bright  Hesperus,  depend  on  you. 

No  rancour  ever  reach*d  my  harmless  breast; 

I  hurt  no  birds,  nor  rob  the  bustling  bee : 
Hear,  then,  what  Love  and  Innocence  request. 

And  shed  yoor  kindest  influoace  on  sie. 


EPIGRAMS,  &c. 

eniis  lofcs— 4nt  tiriiikler  of  tlie  §kaf, 
lit  her  star— in  golden  Fadiniee  gsy  I 
istresnes  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
me— lor,  alas !  I  We  lost  my  way. 

darling  of  my  sool — my  lore ! 

sion  can*t  the  mighty  rapture  tell : 

me  to  the  bosom  of  the  grore : 

t»  gentle  star— kind  Hesperus,  farewell ! 
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EPIGRAPH  FOR  DRAK  SWIPT^  MOKUMSIIT. 
IXECVTCD  IT  MR.  P.  CUNMIMCBAM,  STATUABT  IN  DUBUH. 


TO  CHLOE, 

in  AM  lu,  avMout. 

sweet  maid,  and  endeavour 
luer  that  pride  in  thy  breast ; 
n  haughty  behaviour 
;  off  thy  charms  to  the  best 

I,  when  calm,  may  delight  yoo, 
aid  a  bold  tempest  arise, 
"s  enragM  would  affright  you : 
>ject5  of  awfiil  surimse ! 

when  good  humour  diffuses 
IS  o'er  the  face  of  a  fair ; 
lire  his  heart  a  man  loses^ 
xywns  turn  love  to  despair. 


EPIGRAMS,  see. 


AM  VPIGRAM. 

3f  the  modern  gntat 
awney  with  his  budget, 
as  in  a  car  of  state, 
er  furcM  to  trudge  it. 

f  shall  receive  the  praise 
hip  would  parade  for; 
or  for  his  dapple  greys, 
ler's  shoes  are  paid  for. 


ANOTHER. 


n,  whose  eyes  were  just  closing  in  death, 
nted  the  chalks  on  the  door; 
"  cry'd  the  wretch,  **  let  me  give  up  my 
'.  will  souQ  rub  out  my  score."    [breath, 

ilift,"  cries  Doll,  "  (how  I  Ml  hamper 
sw  be  no  longer  delayed,    [this  cheat !) 
;  heard  of  that  fdiow  calPd  Fate, 
^— d  be  sha'n*t  die  till  I  'm  paid.'* 


N  MR.  CHURCHILL'S  DEATH. 

»  Richard,  "  Churchill  's  dead;" 
lard,  **  Tom,  you  lie, 
r  ^  report  hath  spread, 
IS  cannot  die." 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 


58t  Tom  G— d '  get  rid  of  a  scold, 
-e,  the  plague  of  his  life ! 
a  to  take  down  his  lion  of  gold, 
up  his  brazen-fac*d  wife. 

I  of  the  Golden  lion,  an  inn  in  York- 


Say,  to  the  Drapier's  vast  unbounded  fame, 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give? 

None — *tis  a  sanction  from  the  Drapier's  name 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  his  marble  live. 


EPIGRAM. 


Could  Kate  for  Dick  compose  the  Gordian  string. 
The  Tyburn  knot  how  near  the  nuptial  ring  I 
A  loving  wife,  obedient  to  her  vows, 
Is  bound  in  duty  to  exalt  her  spouse. 


APOLLO  TO  MR.  C- 


ON  HIS  BlING  BATIBIZED  BY  AN  KSNOtAirr  PIKSOM. 

WeETHKa  he  *s  worth  your  spleen  or  not. 

You  've  ask'd  me  to  determine : 
I  wish  my  friend  a  nobler  lot 

Than  that  of  trampling  vermin. 

A  blockhead  can't  be  worth  our  care. 

Unless  that  we  'd  befriend  him : 
As  you  'vc  some  common  sense  to  spare, 

I  *11  pay  what  you  may  lend  him. 


ON   SEEING  J.  C- 


-FT,  ESQ.  ARUSEI>  IN  A  NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Wbkn  a  wretch  to  public  notice 
Would  a  man  of  worth  defame; 

Wit,  as  threadbare  as  his  coat  is, 
Olaly  shows  his  want  oi  shame. 

Busy,  pert,  unmeaning  parrot ! 

Vilest  of  the  venal  crews ! 
Go — and  in  your  Grub-street  garret. 

Hang  yourself  and  paltry  Muse. 

Pity  too  the  meddling  sinner 
Should  for  hunger  hang  or  drown  : 

F X,  (he  must  not  want  a  dinner) 

Send  the  scribbler  half  a  crown. 


P^ERSES, 


warrTBif  about  thbsb  wseks  bbpoeb  his  death* 

■Dear  lad,  as  you  run  o^er  my  rhyme. 
And  see  my  long  name  at  the  end. 

You  'II  cry — "  And  has  Cunningham  tinAe 
To  give  90  much  verse  to  his  friend  ?" 

Tis  true,  the  reproof  (though  severe) 

Is  just  firom  the  lerters  I  owe ; 
But  blameless  I  still  may  appear, 

For  nonsense  is  all  I  bestow. 
Hh 
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Howerer,  for  better  for  worse, 
As  Damons  their  Chloes  receive, 

Et'd  take  the  dull  lines  I  rehearse — 
They  're  all  a  poor  friend  has  to  giv«. 

The  Drama  and  I  have  shook  hands. 
We  've  parted,  no  more  to  engage; 

Submissive  I  met  her  commands-— 
For  nothing  can  cure  me  of  age. 

My  sunshine  of  youth  is  no  more ! 

My  mornings  of  pleasure  are  fled ! 
^is  painful  my  fate  to  endure^- 

A  pension  supplies  me  with  bread ! 

Dependant  at  length  on  the  man 
Whose  fortunes  I  struggled  to  raise ! 

I  conquer  my  pride  as  I  can — 
His  charity  merits  my  praise ! 

His  bounty  proceeds  from  his  heart ; 

Tis  principle  prompts  the  supply— 
His  kindness  exceeds  my  desert, 

And  often  suppresses  a  sigh. 


But  like  the  old  bone  in  the  tong, 

I  'm  tum'd  on  the  commoo  to 
To  Fortune  these  changes  belong. 

And  contented  I  yield  to  her  ways ! 

She  ne'er  was  my  friend ;  through  the  day 
Her  smiles  were  the  smiles  of  deceit — 

At  noon  she  'd  her  favours  display. 
And  at  night  let  me  pine  at  her  feet^ 

No  longer  her  presence  I  court. 
No  longer  I  shrink  at  her  frowns ! 

Her  whimsies  supply  me  with  sport— 
And  her  smiles  I  resign  to  the  clowns! 

Thus  lost  to  each  worldly  desire. 
And  scorning  all  riches — all  Came, 

I  quietly  hope  to  retire 

When  Time  shall  the  summons  proclaim* 

I  Ve  nothing  to  weep  for  behind ! 

To  part  with  my  friends  is  the  wont ! 
Their  numbers,  I  grant,  are  confin'd  ; 

But  you  are,  still,  one  of  the  fii'st^ 
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LIFE  OF  GRAINGER, 
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AMB8  Grainger  was  bora  at  Donse,  a  small  town  in  the  southern  ]iart  of  Seotlandy 
MMit  the  year  1723.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  once  a  nuin  of  considerable 
t>pertyt  had  removed  to  Dunse,  oo  the  failure  of  some  speculations  in  minings 
id  tha«  filled  a  post  in  the  excise. 

His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  after  receiving  such  education  as  his  native  place 
forded,  went  to  Edinbnigh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lawder,  a  surgeon, 
id  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  which 
ere  then  begun  to  be  taught  by  the  justly  celebrated  founders  of  the  sdiool  of 
edidne  in  that  dty. 

Havmg  qualified  himsdf  for  such  situations  as  are  attainable  by  young  men  whose 
rcomstances  do  not  permit  them  to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  medical  practice  at  home 
I  first  served  as  surgeon  to  lieuL-general  Pulteney's  r^ment  of  foot,  during 
le  rebellion  (of  1745)  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  went  m  the  same  capukw  to 
ennaay,  where  that  rq;iiiient  composed  part  of  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Stair. 
1th  the  reputation  and  interest  which  hb  skill  and  learning  procured  abroad,  he  raw»f 
per  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  sold  his  conmiission,  and  entered  upoo 
tactioe,  as  a  physician,  in  London. 

In  I753y  he  published  the  result  of  his  experience  m  some  diseases  of  the  army,  m  a 
Juine,  written  in  Latin,  entitled  Huioria  Febris  AnomaUt  Batata  ammorum  1746 
^^47,  1748,  kc.  In  tliis  work  he  appears  to  advantage  as  an  acute  observer  of  the 
leoomcna  of  disease,  and  as  a  man  of  general  learning,  but  what  accesoon  he  had  been 
>le  to  make  to  the  stock  of  medical  knowledge  was  unfortunately  anticipated  m  sir 
)hn  Pringle*s  recent  and  very  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army. 
During  his  resodence  in  London,  his  literary  talents  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
f  many  men  of  genius,  particularly  of  Shenstooe,  Dr.  Perc^*,  no'A  bishop  of  Dromore 
rk)ver.  Dr.  Johnson,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others  who,  b>  Mr.  Boswell's  coapre- 
eosive  biography,  are  now  known  to  have  composed  Dr.  Jolm-^>ri's  M>dety,  and  it  is 
0  small  praise  that  every  member  of  it  regarded  Dr.  Grainger  with  afiectioo. 
He  was  first  known  as  a  poet  by  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  has  been 
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praised,  and  never  beyond  its  merits,  but  professional  success  is  sddom  promoted  by  the 
reputation  of  genius.  Grainger's  practice  was  insufficient  to  employ  his  days  or  to 
provide  for  them,  and  be  b  said  to  have  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  settled  an  annuity  upon  him :  nor  did  he  disdain  such  literary  employ- 
ment as  the  booksellers  suggested.  Smollett  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafler,  accuses  liim  of  working  for  bread  in  the  lowest  employments  of 
literature,  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  This,  if  it  be  not  the  loose  assertion  of  t 
calumniator,  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  assistance  he  gave  in  preparing  the  second  volume 
of  Maitland's  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Andrew  Millar,  who 
has  seldom  been  accused  of  bargaining  with  authors  for  the  lowest  prices.  Maitland  bad 
left  materiab  for  the  volume,  and  as  Grainger's  business  was  to  arrange  them,  and 
continue  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Maitland's  manner  and  style,  much  fame  could 
not  result  from  his  best  endeavours. 

In  1758,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Ellegies  of  Tibullus,  begim  during  the  houn 
be  snatched  from  business  or  pleasure,  when  in  the  army;  and  finuhed  in  London,  where 
he  had  more  leisure,  and  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  his  hterary  friends.  This  work 
involved  him  in  the  unpleasant  contest  with  Smollet  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Iti 
merits  were  canvassed  in  the  Critical  Review  with  much  severity.  The  notes  are  styled 
*<  a  huge  farrago  of  learned  lumber,  jumbled  together  to  very  little  purpose,  aeenimgiy 
calculated  to  display  the  translator's  reading,  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  sense  and 
beauty,  of  the  original.^'  The  Life  of  Tibullus,  which  the  translator  prefixed,  is  said  to 
contain  ^  very  little  either  to  inform,  interest,  or  amuse  the  reader/'  With  respect  lo 
the  translation,  '*  the  author  has  not  found  it  an  easy  task  to  preserve  the  elegance  and 
harmony  of  the  original.'^  Instances  of  harshness  and  inelegance  are  quoted,  as  well  as 
of  the  use  of  words  which  are  not  English,  or  not  used  by  good  writers,  as  noueiesi^ 
redoubtable,  feud,  Sfc.  The  author  is  likewise  accused  of  deviating  not  only  from  tbe 
meaning,  but  from  tlie  figures  of  tlie  original. 

Of  these  objections  some  are  groundless  and  some  are  just,  yet  even  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  characteristic  of  the  whole  woric,  but  exceptions^  which  a  critic  of  more 
candour  would  have  had  a  right  to  state,  after  he  had  bestowed  the  praise  due  to  its 
general  merit.  In  this  review,  however,  although  unqualified  censure  was  all  the  critic 
had  in  view,  no  personal  attack  is  made  on  the  author,  nor  are  there  any  allusions  to  his 
situation  in  life. 

Thb  appeared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  December  1758.  In  the  subsequent  number 
for  January  1759>  the  reviewer  takes  an  opportunity,  as  if  answering  a  correspondent, 
to  retract  his  objection  against  the  word  noiseless^  because  it  is  found  in  Shak^^eare,  but 
observes  very  fairly  that  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton  will  not  justify  an 
autlior  of  the  present  times  for  introducing  harsh  or  antiquated  words.  He  acknowledges 
himself  likewise  to  blame  ui  having  omitted  to  consult  the  errata  subjoined  (prefixed)  to 
Dr.  Grainger's  performance,  where  some  things  are  corrected  which  the  reviewer 
mentioned  as  inaccuracies  in  tlie  body  of  tbe  work.  But  this  acknowledgment,  so  ap- 
parently candid,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  wretched  attempt  at  wit,  in  tliese  words: 
"  Whereas  one  of  the  owls  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  M(on)thIy  R(evic)w, 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Grainger,  hath  suddenly  broke  from  liis  mew,  where  he 
used  to  hoot  in  darkness  and  peace,  and  now  screeches  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  we 
shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  chastise  this  troublesome  owl,  and  drive  him  back  to 
bis  original  obscurity." 
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The  alhuion  here  is  to  Dr.  Grainger's  Letter  to  Tobias  SmoUett,  M.  D.  occamned 
!>j  his  criticism  oo  a  late  translation  of  Tibullus,  a  performance  some  parts  of  which 
ivery  friend  to  the  author  must  wish  had  not  been  published.  In  this  letter,  however, 
Grainger,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  the  plan  or  prospectus  of  the  Critical  Reviewy 
a  which  the  authors  promise  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  criticism,  to  act  without  pre- 
odice,  &c.  Sec.  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  have  forfeited  their  word,  by  notoriously 
leparting  from  the  spirit  of  just  and  candid  criticism,  by  introducing  gross  partialities 
ind  malevolent  censures.  And  these  assertions,  which  are  certainly  not  without  foun* 
lation,  are  intermixed  with  reflections  on  Dr.  Smollett's  loose  novels,  and  insinuations 
hat  his  partialities  arise  from  causes  not  very  honourable  to  the  chardcter  of  an  inde- 
Modent  reviewer. 

But  whatever  truth  may  be  m  all  this,  the  letter  was  an  imwise  and  hasty  production, 
vritten  in  the  moment  of  the  strongest  irritation.  The  review  appeared  in  December, 
md  the  letter  in  January.  There  was  no  time  to  cool,  and  I  suspect,  no  opportunity 
aken  of  consulting  his  friends,  who  could  have  told  liim  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
>y  an  exchange  of  personalities  with  Smollett.  The  latter  required  no  great  length  of 
ime  or  consideration  to  prepare  an  answer,  which  appeared  accordingly  in  the  review 
br  February,  and  in  which  every  insinuation  or  accusation  b  introduced  that  could  tend 
to  lessen  Dr.  Grainger  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  Yet 
lie  objections  which  Grainger  took  are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answered,  and  the 
neview  is  still  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  No  reader  of  candour,  or  of  taste, 
am  peruse  the  translation,  without  allowing  that  the  author  deserved  praise  not  only  for 
he  attempt  but  for  the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  general,  transmitted  the 
ender  sentiments  of  Tibullus  into  our  language.  But  this  the  reviewer  lias  wholly  over* 
ooked,  confining  himself  to  the  censure  of  a  few  defects,  part  of  which  he  has  not  proved 
x>  be  so,  and  part  were  typographical  errours. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  personal  animosity  prompted  Smollett  to  such  hostility, 
mt  of  what  nature,  or  excited  by  what  provocation,  is  not  known.  All  we  can  learn  from 
he  letter  and  the  answer  is,  that  the  parties  were  once  upon  friendly  terms,  but  that 
nutoal  respect  had  now  ceased.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  we  find,  which  may  account 
or  much  of  Smollet's  animosity.  He  supposed  Grainger  to  be  one  of  the  Montlily 
cviewers,  and  this  was  provocation  enough  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who  from  the  com-* 
nencement  of  the  Critical  Review  took  every  opportunity,  whether  in  his  way  or  not,  of 
eriling  the  proprietor  and  writers  of  that  journal.  As  the  latter  seldom  deigned  to 
lotioe  these  attacks,  no  better  reason,  I  am  afraid,  can  be  assigned  for  Smollett's  conduct 
han  the  jealousy  of  rival  merit  and  success,  in  both  which  respects  tite  Montlily  Review 
lad  a  decided  superiority. 

Whether  Grainger  was  a  Monthly  revie\i'er  is  not  an  unimportant  question  to  one  who 
s  coUectmg  the  materials  of  hb  hterary  life ;  yet  his  biographers  have  hastily  subscribed 
0  Smolletf  s  assertion  without  examining  the  Review  in  question.  The  article  of  his  Tibullus 
Q  the  Monthly  Review  may  convince  any  person  that  Grainger  could  have  little  or  no 
Qterest  or^  influence  with  the  proprietors.  Although  written  with  the  decency  and  ur- 
Hmity  which  distinguished  that  journal,  it  has  nothing  of  partiality  or  kindness ;  the 
leader  is  left  to  judge  from  the  specimens  extracted,  and  what  praise  we  find  is  bestowed 
rith  that  faint  reluctance,  which  b  more  blasting  to  the  hoytes  of  an  author  than  open 
bostihty. — Even  tlie  opinion  of  the  Monthly  reviewer  on  Grainger  s  Letter  to  Smollett,  is 
expressed  with  the  brevity  of  one  who  wishes  not  to  interfere  in  tlie  contest.    ^'  Dr. 
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Although  it  b  impossible  to  deny  Grainger  tlie  credit  of  poetical  genius,  it  niiist  ei 
be  regretted  that  where  he  wished  most  to  excel,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  tlie  cho 
pf  a  subject  The  efiect  of  his  Sugar-Cane,  cither  as  to  pleasure  or  utility,  must 
local.  Connected  as  an  English  merchant  may  be  with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indi 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  reader  of  English  poetry  to  study  the  cultivation 
the  sugar-plant,  merely  that  he  may  add  some  new  imagery  to  the  more  ample  stoi 
which  he  can  contemplate  without  study  or  trouble.  In  tlie  West  Indies  this  po< 
might  have  charms,  if  readers  could  be  found ;  but  what  poetical  fancy  can  dwell  ( 
the  economy  of  canes  and  copper4>oilers,  or  find  interest  in  the  transactions  of  phntc 
and  sugar-brokers  ? 

His  mvocations  to  his  Muse  are  so  frequent  and  abrupt,  that  <^  the  assembled  witsi 
air  Joshua  Reynolds's"  might  have  found  mai^y  passages  as  ludicrous  as  that  wfak 
excited  their  mirth.  The  solenmity  of  tliese  uivocations  excites  expectation  which  geo 
rally  ends  in  disappomtment,  and  at  best  the  reader  s  attention  b  bespoke  vntbout  bea 
rewarded.  He  b  induced  to  look  for  something  grand,  and  b  told  of  a  contrivaiK 
for  destroying  monldes,  or  a  recipe  to  poison  rats.  He  smiles  to  find  the  sfam 
called  by  tlie  happy  poetical  name  of  swainst  and  the  planters  urged  to  devotion ! 

The  images  in  thb  poem  are  in  general  low,  and  the  allusions,  where  the  poet  wool 
be  minuteljr  descriptive,  descend  to  things  little  and  familiar.  Yet  thb  b  in  some  ma 
sore  forced  upon  him.  Hb  Muse  sings  of  matters  so  new  and  uncouth  to  her,  tinti 
is  impossible  **  her  heavenly  plumes"  should  escape  being  *'  soiled."  What  Miise»  ii 
deed,  could  give  a  receipt  for  a  compost  of  '^  weeds,  mould,  dung,  and  stale,"  or  i 
lively  description  of  the  syn^ptoms  and  cure  of  the  yaws,  and  preserve  her  elegance  i 
purity? 

But  what  lessens  the  respect  of  the  reader  for  the  poem  in  general,  b  the  objects 
often  repeated,  so  unpoetical  and  unphilosopliical,  wealth.  Yet  thb,  too,  b  a  uecil 
sary  evil  arising  from  the  choice  of  subject,  for  although  our  author  frequently  sxp, 

the  planter,  if  he  wealth  desire 

it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  instances  of  planters  who  desired  any  tiling  else.  Ii 
all  hb  appeals  to  tliat  class  on  the  treatment  of  slaves,  he  has  no  persuasion  more  stroiri 
than  self-interest,  and  he  has  no  consolation  to  give  tlie  slaves,  but  that,  in  hb  opinio^ 
they  are  happier  tlian  those  who  dig  the  mines. 

Where,  however,  he  quits  the  plain  track  of  mechanical  instructions,  we  have  mi^ 
of  those  effusions  of  fancy  which  will  yet  preserve  tlib  poem  in  our  collections.  Uj 
description  of  the  hurricane  and  of  the  earthquake  are  truly  grand,  and  heightened  l| 
circumstances  of  horrour  that  are  new  to  Europeans.  The  epbode  of  Montano,  io  th 
first  book,  arrests  the  attention  very  forcibly,  and  many  of  the  occasional  refledio^ 
are  elegant  and  pathetic ;  nor  ought  the  talc  of  Junio  and  Theaua  to  be  omitted  in  t  tt 
of  the  beauties  of  thb  poem. 

The  Ode  to  Solitude,  already  noticed,  and  the  ballad  of  Bryan  and  Pereene,  ^ 
sufficient  to  attest  our  author's  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  translation  of  TiboDal 
which  b  added  to  the  present  collection,  will  give  equal  proofs  of  classical  taste  m 
learning. 
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SOLITUDE. 

AN  ODE. 

DG^  romantic  maid, 

*  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 

desert's  trackless  gloom, 

the  3rawning  tomb, 

Andes'  clift»]  side, 

e*s  coy  source  abide, 

i;m  your  half-year's  sleep, 

iew  the  thawing  deep, 

[)le  dawn  of  day, 

ble  wastes  survey '  j 

e,  again  I  woo, 

rour  steps  pursue. 

it  himself  surveying, 
shadow  playing, 
ilbowing  Insolence, 
ic,  puflPd  Pretence, 
Migh  a  trumpf:t  speak*, 
ud  peals  that  bruks, 
a  filling's  face 
me  and  place) 
Dissension  blowing, 
•bred  Flattery,  bowing, 
F  oeck,  Cyrimaf«'s  leor, 
nsore's  artful  sneer, 
kins  stcep'd  in  bluod, 
ce.  Solitude. 

D  bent  with  yearv, 
je  void  of  fears, 
B,  woud-nymph  shy, 
iercing  eye, 
!  on  mo»s  reel  in 'd, 
t  scmns  the  mind. 


>  the  account  of  Palmrn,  publi%h&l 
ud  and  Oawkins,  ar<d  the  manner  in 
«  struck  at  the  si/ot  of  thcwt  mag- 
y  break  of  day. 


Rapt  earth-gazing  Reveryt 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  sniifis  the  morning  air, 
Full-ey'd  TruUi  with  bosom  bare. 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child. 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

You  with  the  tragic  Muse  retir'd  * 

The  wise  KuripidcH  inspired, 

You  taught  the  f»adly-pl(*a.Hing  air 

Tliat  Athens  sav'd  from  ruins  bare'. 

You  gave  the  Ccan's  tears  to  flow, 

And  unlock'd  the  springs  of  woe  4; 

You  penn'd  whAt  cxiPd  Naso  t]iought« 

And  poiir'd  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o*er  Valcluse  you  stray'd. 

When  Death  snatch'd  his  long-lov'd  maid>^ 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  Umh  to  mouni, 

You  strew'd  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  mTcn*, 

With  blorjd-shed  eyes,  and  sfjmbrc  mien. 

Hymen  his  yellow  vf.'straent  Uire, 

And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cyprem  wore. 

But  chief  your  own  the  v^lemn  lay 

That  wept  Narrisw  yr^iing  and  'i(ay, 

Darkness  clapp'd  h«:r  sable  win^r. 

While  you  tfjuch'd  the  mounifiil  ktring. 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild, 

Grim-fac'd  Melancholy  smil'd. 

Drowsy  Midnight  rea>'d  V»  yawn, 

The  tUrry  hfM  put  back  the  dawn. 

Aside  their  harpn  ev'n  •I'T'aphH  flung 

To  hear  the  sw*:et  O/mplaint,  O  Young '. 

When  all  Nature  '•  hufh'd  asleep, 
Nor  Lcive  ttftr  (iuilt  their  vi^iU  k^rp, 

*  In  the  island  f/f  Halamis. 

'  See  Pliitaroh  in  th«  life  of  Lyi«ni|er» 

*  f^un,  twenty  yean,  md 

*  yi* AUMly  i0n  the  death  of 
?  Night  Titoughts. 
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Sloft  yoQ  letTA  your  cvrenCd  den. 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  meiL 
Sut  when  Phoiphor  bring:!  the  dawn. 
By  ^r  dappled  coursers  drawn, 
Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 
And  the  early  huntsman  meet. 
Where  as  you  pensive  pace  along, 
'  You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song. 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 
Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 
Devotion  lends  her  heav'n-plum'd  wings, 
You  mount,  and  Nature  with  you  sings. 
But  when  mid-day  ftrvours  glow. 
To  upland  airy  shades  you  go. 
Where  never  sun-burnt  woodman  came, 
Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game; 
And  there  bt^eath  an  oak  reclin'd, 
With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind. 
You  sink  to  rest. 
TJI  the  tuneful  bird  of  night, 
From  the  neighboring  poplar's  height. 
Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 
And  teach  pleas'd  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume. 
Purer  every  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  every  wilding  grows. 

Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame  ?  an  empty  bubble ; 
Gold  ?  a  transient,  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed, 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  ? 
Man  's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain. 
Base,  ungrateful,  (icklr>,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sixjuester'd  fair. 
To  your  Sibyl  grot  rei>air, 
On  yon  hanging  cliflf  it  stands 
Scoop'd  by  Nature's  salvage  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress,  not  with  age  decay'd. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
There  in  loftier  strains  I  '11  sing. 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring. 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies. 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise, 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 
The  bouniless  microcosm  's  thine. 

Save  me !  what 's  yon  shrouded  shade. 

That  wanders  iu  the  dark-brown  glade  ? 

It  beckons  me ! — vain  fears,  adieu. 

Mysterious  ghost,  I  follow  you. 

Ah  me !  too  well  that  gait  I  know, 

My  youth*s  flrst  friend,  my  manhood's  woe ! 

Its  bVeoht  it  bares !  what !  stain'd  with  blood  ? 

Quick  let  me  stanch  the  vital  flood. 

O  spirit,  whither  art  thou  flown  ? 

Why  left  mc  comfortless  alone  ? 

O  So'.itudc,  on  me  bestow 

The  heart-fvit  harmony  of  woe. 

Such,  such,  as  on  th'  Ausonian  shore, 

Sweet  Dorian  Moschus  "  trill'd  of  yore ; 

•  See  IdylL 
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No  time  should  cancel  thy  desert. 
More,  more,  than  Bion  was',  thou  wc 


O  goddess  of  the  tearful  eye  *•, 
The  never-ceasing  stream  supply* 
Let  us  witli  Retirement  go 
To  chamels,  aud  the  hou^c  of  woe. 
O'er  Friendship's  herse  low-drooping 
Where  the  sickly  tapere  bum. 
Where  Death  ami  nun-clad  Sorrow  d 
And  nightly  ring  the  solemn  knell. 
The  gloom  dispels,  the  chamel  smiles 
Light  fla<ihes  through  the  vaulted  ailc 
Blow  silky  soft,  thou  western  gale, 
O  goddess  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
She  bursts  from  yon  clifl-riven  cave, 
Insulted  by  the  wintry  wave ; 
Her  brow  an  ivy-garland  binds. 
Her  tresses  wanton  witli  the  winds, 
A  lion's  spoils,  without  a  zone, 
Around  her  limbs  are  careless  thrown 
Her  right-hand  wields  a  knotted  mac 
Her  eyes  roll  wild,  astride  her  pace; 
Her  left  a  magic  mirror  holds. 
In  which  she  oft  herself  beholds. 
O  goddess  of  the  dissert,  hail  I 
And  softer  blow,  thou  western  gale ! 

Since  in  each  si^heme  yf  life  I  *ve  fa 
iVnd  dissapi>ointnif  uc  si-cms  entail'd  $ 
Since  all  on  F^rth  I  valued  most. 
My  guide,  my  stay,  my  friend  is  lost 
You,  only  A'ou,  can  make  nie  blest, 
And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  breasL 
Then  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hennit-tniddon  seat. 
Where  I  may  live  at  last  my  own. 
Where  I  at  last  may  die  unknor.n. 

T  spoke,  she  twin'd  her  magic  ray. 
And  thus  she  saiil,  or  seem'd  to  say: 
"  Youth,  you  're  mi^taken,  if  you  think 
In  shades  a  intHl'cine  for  a  tn.n\blod  mind ; 
Wan  Grief  will  hauut  you  wheresoe'er  you 
Sigii  in  the  breeze,  and  in  the  streamlet  fl( 
There  pale  Inaction  pines  his  lilc  away, 
Aud,  satiate,  cnrsos  the  return  of  day: 
There  naked  Frenzy,  laughing  wild  with  p 
Or  bares  tho  blade,  or  pluneres  in  the  ma»i 
Tliere  Superstition  broods  o'er  all  her  feai 
And  veils  of  demons  in  the  Zephyr  hears. 
But  if  a  hermit  you  're  resolv'd  to  dwell, 
And  bid  to  social  life  a  last  farewell ; 

"lis  inipiou» 

God  never  made  an  imlependent  man, 
'T would  .iar  the  concord  of  his  general  pla 
St«  every  jiart  of  that  stupendous  wliole, 
*  Wliose  iKKly  Nature  is,  and  (Joel  the  soul 
To  one  great  end,  the  general  good,  consj* 
From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  seraph,  fii 
Should  man  through  Nature  solitary  roam 
His  Will  his  sovereign,  every  where  his  hoi 
What  force  would  guard  him  from  the  lioi 
What  swiftnt»ss  wing  him  from  tlie  pan.he^ 
Or  should  Fate  lead  him  to  some  >afer  sh 
Where  panthers  never  prowl,  nor  lions  roai 


9  Alluding  to  the  death  of  a  friend. 

•o  Dr.  Grainier  has  here  evideutly  1 
from  Dr.  Warton's  Ode  to  Fancy,  *hich  « 
lis  bed  several  years  betyre  tbc  present  pot 
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leral  Nature  all  her  charms  besiowi, 
e,  birds  sing,  flowers  bloom,  and  water  flows, 
t  thou  think  he  M  revel  on  tlie  store,  ■ 
he  care  of  Heav'n,  nor  ask  for  more  ? 
vatei  s  flowM,  flowers  bloom'd,  and  Phoebus 
lonc, 

A,  he  'd  mnrmnr  that  he  was  alone. 
',  the  Maker  on  the  human  breast 
i  kindred,  country,  man,  imprest ; 
il  life  to  better,  aid,  adorn, 
»per  faculties  each  mortal  's  bom. 
rgh  Nature's  works  the  ruling  mind  declare, 
deser\'e  inquiry's  serious  care, 
(whatever  Misanthropy  may  say) 
cams  in  man  with  most  uncloudrd  ray. 
ots  it  thee  to  fly  from  pole  to  pole, 
r  the  Sun,  and  with  the  plancrts  roll  ? 
>ts  through  space's  furthest  bounis  to  roam, 

0  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home  ? 
»w  thyself,  the  human  mind  survey, 
the  pleasure  will  the  toil  niiay. 
ispiration  plans  his  manoer'd  lays, 
omtrr's  CTOwu ;  and,  Shakspeare,  hence  thy 
lys. 

:,  the  pride  of  Athens,  and  the  shame, 
and  wisest  of  mankind  became. 
y  only,  practise  what  you  know, 
,  your  knowledze,  to  mankind  you  owe. 
ito's  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine: 
lu  io  study,  should  in  practice  shine, 
s  the  learned  lord  of  Hagley's  shade  ", 
lan  so  mach  by  mmsy  r<>untains  laid, 
,  aroos'd,  he  stems  Corruptioa's  course, 
ces  the  senate  with  a  TuIIy's  forre } 
'eedom  gaspM  bt^wAlh  a  (.sp'  ^rt  feet, 
blic  Virtne  might  U*  shades  r»rtreat ; 
re  she  breathes,  the  lea^t  may  a^ul  be, 
idom,  Britain,  still  be'onsrs  to  tb<%. 
Ban  *•  unTr>t«fi!l,or  thoaxh  F'/rtnne  frown ; 
ward  of  worth  a  ffiot.  or  cr<jwr. } 
unnteompcM'd  ar^  V.rtu^'ft  paiR«, 
en  "  Ures,  and  b>>.aLerici^  L'r^  .iwick  reins. 
oonditioa  disappu-r.uc^:;*.*  vair, 
e  bot,  and  fores  the  ?uard*d  rat^. 
i  repiBe,  tfaoozb  *ariy  Fr  r.'irVp  bk^. 
•e,  the  worid,  and  a.!  >.:  cn.r^  r.  -  *♦  fr-  -td. 
r,  AdTerrity  '»  *±t  clvi  'A  ^>yi ; 
learen 'apprryres  of  a&At,  r.-.-t  f**.I  h^rrvd. 
WMth  oid  Ocean  tuf.  «a<:  h  tfs/rrk  '«  %Airry. 
nna0X  may  pixx^,  v.*  la-Vry  'i^^j  ^ 

1  the  detD'VRs  -^  v>5  ^^my^t  rk-r*. 
5t  cmiTiirt  zhff  T«*ii  v..-'>.r;  'i^  w*t«. 
»,  what  rcfld  maa  -tc-r.-**  ztX  'j-.-r  >m>w  * 


BRYAN  ASD  PRRF.KSE, 

A  WKST  INDIAM  BALLAD, 

POUSfDKD  ON  A  REAL  FACT,  THAT  HAPTKNID  INTHR  IkLAN* 
OP  TV.  CHRISl-OniIR*S  ABOUT  TWO  YEARS  AGO. 

The  north-east  wind  did  briskly  blow, 

The  ship  was  safely  nioor'd, 
Young  Bryan  thoufrht  the  boat's  crew  slow, 

And  so  leapt  overboard* 

Pereen<»,  the  pride  of  Imliiin  damet. 

His  h(«rt  loii^  held  in  thrall. 
And  whojv;  his  impati«Mir«;  blam*!ii, 

I  wot,  ne'er  lov'd  at  alL 

A  long  long  yar,  on#»  month  and  day, 

He  dwelt  on  Kngiish  land. 
Nor  fincc  in  thfjught  or  d«;f^l  would  stray, 

Tliough  ladiirs  si^ight  bis  band. 

For  Bryan  he  was  tall  and  str^^mg, 

Right  blith^i'ime  rAVd  his  M;n, 
Sweet  waji  hi.i  vuic;  when«;*er  he  sung, 

He  scant  had  twenty  seen. 

But  who  tb^  coimtU:M  charms  can  draw, 

That  gra/:'d  Lis  mistprst  trii«;; 
Such  charms  the  old  wirld  seldom  saw, 

Nor  fAl  I  w'«o  the  new. 

}l*Tr  ravm  hair  plays  rrrund  h«rr  n«rk, 

Ijk»5  t*fvlriU  of  the  \'in*- ; 
Htrt  ch'f.k*  r*.d  d'rwy  r'f%*r-b*id%  drck, 

H'.T  eye«  like  diam'^id.*  «hirt"* 

nrxA  a4  his  wf  lUkiVMrn  ihtp  %>»»:  yfjk*^, 

Sh^  r.z%\  h«T  we^ls  away, 
And  to  th.'  pal'ny  sh/ir*:  «h^  bled. 

Ail  in  h^.r  r«e%t  array.  < 


■♦  f-jr  a  ?*>t 


iM  nnc  w»a  Ax^ 
Virrae  in  iicjc-n 

I  can  o^T  r  -^  isprt.ir.i." *. 
ha  mrcm.  xck'^r.  r,  'Ji-r  —  rrjf. 


*r  rr*. 


when  ltd  s-s^  -aa  •■-  *-  i  •.  ^r  vt 
emirfy  &.".i.  %rj^  i.;  •-7  -  .-.f.-   ; 
iy'«  thr.c  «^^«  rhf*  w,  r.i'-*'  ■/  r  ••• 
tr  akcf  -j!*;  i-.nia.'^  w->»<'  vra^ 

B  pa3f»  /f  I  J*  uirt  imo^.'.  -17  rra't.-* 


fn  <''%-r"'';TJ  «.fk  w,  aeatly  'rfad, 

.■Hie  ti>:f^  :frj-pa2i*r.t  nt/^A  ; 
T)"*'  '.r»r»  •;t.h  '»'*rir>r  «•  t-^-  Lad 

,  K>^  r^a.-^«  a  .vuir!A#rr.b>^  di.«^a;  4, 

V/  ..-ft  ..r  v.  '^r,t>.x  %\^--  f 
,  W-r*,;  p  .-s»i  :  Vie  v>«A)Ci  r.e  it.r»«r^"d» 
>      A^:  s.^'*ijbr  a^at  'JM;  wa  ^^t. 

I  t>r  fa.7  'TMBpAnir^M.  "jfWK  aa^l  s>i, 
F^  a«/w  .\trr  ,..n*r  «•»«  lA  "fcl, 

I  %  i*^.  AA     a  1-  ar**  vr,  r^ti-Mijpx  \in  w-mta' 


P&  «i!  -n-  ^o.  -f 


'r  <ir-». 


•■>» 


smrA  ^idae-' 


la."'  t-jnuif  f--,rti  5ut  ««<4:, 


sT^^'t       lit 
tir:  jxn  r  j.a:!!?  i   i-  n^  P^"^*-, 
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Nov  hute^  nour  hafte,  ye  maids,  I  pny. 
Fetch  water  from  t^e  spring : 

She  (alls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away. 
And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 

Now  each  Bfay  morning  nrand  her  tamb^ 
*    Ye  fair,  fre^  flow'rets  strew, 
80  may  your  loven  'scape  his  dooaii 
Her  hapless  fate  'scape  ytm. 


THE  SUOAR'CANE 

A  POEM. 
IN  POtm  BOOKS. 


Agredior  primusque  novis  Helicona  movere 
Cantibus,  et  viridi  nutaiites  vertice  sylvas ; 
Hospita  sacra  ferens,  null!  memorata  priorum. 

ManiL 


PREFACE. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  West  Todies,  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  ciilti- 
▼ation  of  the  sugar-cane.  My  inducements  to 
this  arduous  undertaking  were,  not  only  the  im- 
portance end  novelty  of  the  subject,  but  more 
especially  this  consideration ;  that,  as  the  fkce  of 
this  country  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Europe,  so  whatever  hand  copied  its  appearances, 
however  rude,  could  not  fail  to  enrich  poetry  with 
many  new  and  picturesque  images. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  say  I  have  satisfied  my  own 
ideas  in  this  particular :  yet  I  must  be  permitted 
to  recommend  the  precepts  contained  in  this  poem. 
They  are  the  children  of  tnith,  not  of  genius ; 
the  result  of  experience,  not  the  productions  of 
fancy.  Thus,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  please, 
I  shall  stand  some  chance  of  instructing  the  read- 
er; wluch,  as  it  is  the  nobler  end  of  all  poetry, 
80  it  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  every  writer 
who  wishes  to  be  thought  a  good  man. 

It  must,  howe\'er,  be  observed,  that,  though 
the  gencnral  precepts  are  suited  to  every  climate, 
where  the  cane  will  grow ;  yet,  the  more  minute 
rules  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  practice  of  St 
Christopher.  Some  selection  was  necessary ;  and 
I  could  adopt  no  modes  of  planting  wiUi  such 
propriety,  as  those  I  had  seen  practised  in  that 
island,  where  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  chiefly 
to  reside  since  I  came  to  the  West  Indies. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  that  so  little  has 
been  published  on  the  culth'atlon  of  the  sugar- 
cane, while  the  press  has  groaned  under  folios  on 
every  other  branch  of  rural  economy.  It  were 
unjust  to  suppose  planters  were  not  solicitous  for 
the  improvement  of  their  art,  and  injurious  to 
assert  they  were  incapable  of  obliging  mankind 
with  their  improvements. 

And  yet,  except  some  scattered  hints  in  Pere 
Labat,  and  other  French  travellers  in  America; 
an  essay,  by  colonel  Martyn  of  Antigua,  is  the 
only  piece  on  plantership  I  have  seen  deserving  a 
perusal.  That  gentleman's  pamphlet  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  performance ;  and  to  it  I  own  myself 
indebted. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  terms  of  art  look 
awkward  in  poet^;    yet  didactic  compositions 


cannot  wholly  dispense  with  them.  Acet 
we  find  that  Hesiod  and  Virgil,  among  thes 
with  Philips  and  Dyer,  (not  to  mention  son 
poets  now  living  in  our  own  country)  ha 
obliged  to  insert  them  In  their  poems.  The] 
pie  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  me,  for  in  th 
I  shall  always  be  proud  to  tread. 

V08  sequor,  6  Gralae  gentis  dccos,  inqui 

nunc 
Fixa  pedum  pono  pressis  vestigia  signis ; 
Non  ita  certandi  cupidus,  quam  propter  i 
Quod  vos  imitari  aveo. 

Yet,  like  them  too,  I  have  generally  prefe 
way  of  description,  wherever  that  coold 
without  hurting  the  subject. 

Such  words  as  are  not  common  in  E 
have  briefly  explained :  because  an  obscn 
affords  both  less  pleasure  and  profit  to  th< 
— For  the  same  reasmi,  some  notes  ha 
added,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  « 
able  to  those  who  have  never  been  m  tl 
Indies. 

In  a  West  India  Georgic,  the  mention  < 
indigenous  remedies,  as  well  as  diseases, 
avoidable.  The  truth  is,  I  have  rather 
opportunities  of  this  nature,  than  avoidc 
Medicines  of  such  amazing  efficacy,  as 
had  occasion  to  make  trials  of  in  these 
deserve  to  be  universally  known.  And  ^ 
in  the  following  poem,  I  recommend  any 
beg  leave  to  be  understood  as  a  physic, 
not  as  a  poet. 

BasteierrCf  Jan.  1763. 


BOOK  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

Subject  proposed.  Invocation  and  address, 
soils  the  cane  grows  best  in.  The  gr 
earth.  Praise  of  St  Christopher.  The  1 
mould.  Praise  of  Jamaica,  and  of  On 
Columbus.  The  black  soil  mixed  with  > 
gravel.  Praise  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  am 
serrat.  Composts  may  improve  other  so 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  level 
tlon.  Of  a  mountain-estate.  Of  a 
one.  Advantages  of  proper  cultivati 
fallowing.  Of  compost  Of  leaving  the 
and  penning  cattle  on  the  distant  caB 
Whether  yams  improve  the  soil.  Whet 
should  be  be  buried  in  each  hole,  or  i 
over  the  piece.  Cane-lands  may  be 
any  time.  The  ridges  should  be  ope 
trade-wind.  The  beauty  of  holing  regi 
a  line.  Alternate  holing,  and  the  whec 
recommended  to  trial.  When  to  plai 
weather  the  best  Rain  often  fidls  in 
Indies,  almost  without  any  previous  sig 
signs  of  rainy  weather.  Of  fogs  round 
mountains.  Planting  described.  Begin 
mountain-land  in  July :  the  low  grounc 
vember,  and  the  subsequent  months. 
The  advantage  of  changing  tops  in 
Wlicther  the  Moon  has  any  influence 
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e,  bovev»T,  at  it  was  a  nativt*  i.ii  ih*-  Ka*i, 
t  b«m  pnjbablr  cultlTatnl  then'  time*  im- 
iL    The  rav  juice  was  doubtlt  <$»  AiYt  made 

they  aftrrvards  boilt-d  it  into  a  sirup; 
process  of  time,  an  xnebriatins:  spirit  was 
i  therefrom  by  fermentation.  This  (Vn- 
is  cunfirmed  by  the  etymiilop>'.  f'H-  the 
word  "^50  i«  evidently  dvriviHl  fnun  the 
■^j^,  which  sijCTiifies  an  hitoxicattni^  /ii/r/m . 
he  Indians  bejntn  to  make  the  eaiH^-juiee 
ar,  I  cannot  discover;  probably,  it  stuni 
'j»  way  into  Europe  in  that  fonn,  first  by 

Sea,  and  afterwards  throu);h  INTsin,  by 
:k  Sea  and  Caspian ;  but  the  ftlnnt  itself 
known  to  Europe,  till  the  Araliiaus  intni< 
.  into  the  southern  parts  of  Spain,  Sicily, 
<e  provinces  of  France  which  bonlrr  tin  the 
in  mountainib  It  was  al^)  sueeessfuUy 
:^  in  E|^ypt,  and  in  many  places  tiu  the 


coast.    Frwnthc  Mcditcrrancauj  the  S|»a-  I  Engluud. 


o»ntur>.     At  Ia^!    il».-   l^iiuS.  mi  '.<*i?.'.  ib\n«*  lh«» 

[\*rtU£IU*<«*  out  of  All  tlu*  II.Ml!n-||\  )Villt  of    Ul«9«l  4 

am),  durmi;  ttic  ««u'  and  t«i'iitx  \«>«tx(hi'\  ke|^ 
that  otnhj«i>t,  thi**i-  mdii'^ln.'u*  ivpuMt<*Aii«  Ii'aiimnI 
the  .111  ot'  ntAkiiii:   '««i;ai.      Hu*  pi>»l»Ali<\  ui«pti^M 
the  rr-ch^h  «»Hh  a  d«  xhv  ,.f  it  tin  mi;  ui  tin  a  «h\iii» 
of  the  sncAr-trAiU",  .»e%tMdiMiil\  Ihi  \ .  ivmmnum 
their %'hiuieriiMl  M-Aivh  urtii  i-.»''d  nnm'^  iit  Moiida 
,^ihl  tiiUAiM.  MitliM  IhemM-Urs  *.hm\  «0i«    hI   %\\n 
inoiith  of  the  rixiT  Sniiimin.  whru'  I  hex  eulliXMleil 
the  eaiie  with  ^\u'\\  r«»u'ei*s  lh««t  whiii  the  mKinv 
w»<eiKle<l  to  the  Dtiteh  Uv  thr  li«rttx  of   lln*«U,  U 
inaiiitniiit*il  lutl  Ush  th.in  liMH^D  wliilrn.  hitif  Ihiil 
niiinlN>r  of  sl;txi'«,  and  rinplosi-d,  one   xiiir  with 
another.  l.'i.lMU)  tun  of  Onp|ini^.     Tin*  itmIihi  wm* 
a  seven'  bhiw  to  the   1ji>i1iiIi  tiitde,  %khn  li   tl    dlil 
not  '»>eovfr  for  M'X'eral  vi':it>>,  iIuhikIi  mmtv  of  lli* 
Siiriiiuni   planlrii   e.iiiii'il   lluii    ml    himI   iit-|iiiNi« 
to  the  IjiTward  NIjomU   ami  .luiiinn n,  wliirh  llii<n 
l>«';tan  to  bo  the  ul>j*('^  uf  ^Ntlilical  euuiMdeiMlUni  In 
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But  would*kt  thou  Me  hnge  casks,  in  order  due, 
Roird  numerous  on  the  bay,  all  fully  fraught 
With  tftrong-graiu'd  muscovado,  silvery-grv^y, 
Joy  of  the  planter ;  and  if  happy  Fate  30 

Permit  a  choice,  avoid  the  rocky  slope, 
The  cIay-C()ld  bottom,  and  the  sandy  brach* 
But  let  thy  biting  axe  with  ceaseless  stroke 
The  wild  red  cedar,  the  tough  locust  fell: 
Nor  let  his  nectar,  nor  his  silken  pods. 
The  sweet-smeird  cassia,  or  vast  ceiba  save. 
Yet  spare  the  guava,  yet  the  guaiac  spare  ; 

Sugar  is  twice  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  succeeding 
poets,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last,  use  the 
epithet  sugared,  whenever  they  would  express  any 
thing  uncommonly  pleasing :  sinc«  that  time,  the 
more  elognut  writers  seldom  admit  of  that  adjective 
in  a  metaphorical  sense;  but  herein  perhaps  they 
mre  affectedly  squpamish. 

Ver.  29.  jlli(i€ovAf/().]The  cane-juice  being  brought 
to  the  consistence  of  sirup,  and,  by  subsequent 
coction,  granulated,  is  then  called  muscovado,  (a 
Spanish  word  probably,  though  not  to  b<;  found  in 
Pineda)  vulgarly  brown  sugar ;  the  French  term 
it  Sucre  brut. 

Vcr.  34 xvitd  red  cedar.'\  There  are  two  spe- 

ciesof  cedar  commonly  to  ha  met  nith  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  white  and  red,  which  differ  from  the 
cedan  cultivated  in  the  Ucnnudas :  both  are  lofty, 
shady,  and  of  quick  growth.  Tlic  white  succeeds 
ha  any  soil,  and  produces  a  flower  which,  iufused 
like  tea,  is  useful  against  (i>li  ()oiton.  Tlie  red 
requin*H  a  better  mould,  and  always  emits  a  disa- 
greeable  smell  bcfurc  rain.  The  >»(kx1  of  both  are 
highly  useful  fi^r  many  nieohunical  purpusca,  and 
but  too  little  planted. 

Ver.  .'U.  Jjocust.]  Th'.s  is  also  a  lofty  tree.  It 
is  of  quick  growth  and  han.Isomc,  nnd  produces  a 
not  disagreeable  fniit  in  a  (iat  pcnl  or  legumen, 
about  three  inches  lon^.  It  is  a  servici  ahie  wckxI. 
In  botanical  lKx)kM,  1  Inid  tiirec  diiVcrciit  names  for 
the  locust-tree;  that  meant  here  is  the  sil  qua 
eduli& 

Ver.  36 or  vati  ceiba  snve.'\  Canoes  ha\e  been 

scoo|)cd  out  of  this  tn>e,  capal)Ic  of  holding  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  pet>plc  ;  and  many  hundreds, 
as  authors  relate,  have  been  at  once  sheltered  by 
its  shade.  Its  pods  contain  a  very  soft  short  cot- 
ton, like  silk :  hence  the  English  call  the  tree  the 
silk-cotton-tree;  and  the  Spaniards  name  its  cotton 
lana  de  ceiba.  It  has  been  wrought  iuto  stockings ; 
but  its  commonest  use  is  to  stutl'  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses. It  might  be  made  an  article  of  commerce, 
as  the  tree  grows  without  trouble,  and  is  yearly 
covered  with  p<jds.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  a 
gentle  diaphoretic,  and  much  recommended  in  the 
small-pox.  The  botanical  name  of  the  ceiba  is 
bombax ;  and  the  French  call  it  fnjmager.  There 
are  two  species ;  the  stem  of  the  one  U'ing  prickly, 
and  that  of  the  other  smooth. 

Ver.  37.  Vet  gjnire  the  guava."]  The  Spaniards 
call  this  tree  guayava.  It  bears  a  fruit  as  large, 
and  of  much  the  same  shape,  as  a  golden  pippin. 
This  is  of  three  species,  the  yellow,  the  amazon, 
and  the  white ;  the  last  is  the  imtat  delicate)'  but 
tlie  second  sort  the  largest:  all  are  equally  whole- 
some, when  stewed  or  made  into  jelly  or  marmalade. 
When  raw,  they  arc  suppo.^ed  to  generate  worms. 
Strangers  do  not  always  at  first  like  their  flavour, 


A  wholesome  food  the  ripened  giiava  yieMi, 

Boast  of  the  housewife ;  while  ibe  guaiac  gronf 

A  sovereign  antidote,  in  wood,  hark,  gimi,         41 

To  cause  the  lame  his  useless  crutch  furr^po^ 

And  dry  the  sources  of  corrupted  love. 

Nor  let  thy  bright  impatient  flames  destroy 

The  golden  shaddoc,  the  forbidden  fruit. 

The  white  acajou,  and  rich  sabbaca  : 

For,  where  these  trees  their  leafy  banners  raise 

Aloft  in  air,  a  grey  deep  earth  abounds. 

Fat,  light;  yet,  when  it  feels  the  wounding  hoe, 

Rising  in  clods,  which  ripening  suns  and  raia 

Resolve  to  crumbles,  yet  not  polverize :  JO 

In  this  the  soul  of  vegetation  wakes, 

PleasM  at  the  planter's  call,  to  burst  on  day. 

Thrice  happy  be,  to  whom  snch  fields  are  giTo! 
For  him  the  cane  with  little  labour  grows ; 
'Spite  of  the  dog-star,  shoots  long  yellow  joints; 

which  is  peculiariy  strong.  This,  however,  pxi 
off  by  use,  and  they  become  exceedingly  agree- 
able. Acosta  says  the  Peruvian  guavas  surpiM 
those  of  any  other  part  of  America.  The  baik  d 
the  tree  is  an  astringent,  and  tans  leather  as  vdl 
as  that  of  oak.   The  French  call  the  tree  goravirr. 

Ver.  37 yet  the  guaiac  spare."]  71ieJigninR> 

vitas,  or  pockwood-tree.  The  virtues  of  every  pot 
of  this  truly  medical  tree  are  too  well  knovnto 
be  enumerated  here.  The  hardness  and  ioni^ 
ruptibility  of  its  timber  make  abnndant  anneak 
for  the  great  slowness  of  its  growth,  for  of  it  aie 
formed  the  best  posts  for  houses  against  hurric«Be% 
and  it  is  no  less  usefully  employed  in  buildia| 
wind-mills  and  cattle-mills. 

Vcr.  44.  The  frtUden  shadtfor.'\  This  is  the  UrffiA 
and  finest  kind  of  orange.  It  is  not  a  native  ef 
America,  but  was  brought  to  the  ii^lauds,  from  tlie 
Ea^t  Indies,  by  an  Eiiirlishman,  whu««  name  it 
bears.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  the  sweet,  the  wvft 
and  the  hitter;  tlic  juice  of  all  of  tliem  is  wholfr' 
some,  and  the  rind  medical.  In  flavour  aial  wbde- 
somcness,  the  sweet  shaddoc  excels  the  other  tvck 
and  indeed  <?very  other  kind  of  orange,  except  the 
forbidden  frnit,  which  scarce  yields  to  any  kson 
fruit  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Ver.  43.  Stthbaca.']  This  is  the  Indian  name  of 
the  avcN'ato,  avocado,  avigato,  or,  as  the  hlnclisk 
comi]>tly  call  it,  alligator-pear.  The  S|Minlar()s 
in  South  America  name  it  a^iacate,  and  under 
that  name  it  is  described  by  T'llc^a.  However,  in 
Peru  and  Mexico,  it  is  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  palta  or  palto.  It  is  a  sightly  tree,  of 
two  species ;  the  one  bearing  a  green  fruit,  which 
is  the  most  delicate,  and  the  other  a  red,  nhieh  ii 
less  esteemed,  and  grows  chiefly  in  Mexi<t>.  Whea 
ripe,  the  skin  peels  easily  off,  and  disroros  a 
butyraceous,  or  rather  a  marrowy- 1  ike  substance, 
with  greenish  veins  intersperse*!.  Beinsr  eat  with 
salt  and  pe])per,  or  sugar-and  lime-juice,  it  is  not 
only  agreeable,  but  highly  nourishing;  hence  Nt 
Hans  Sloane  used  to  style  it  vegetable  marrow. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pear  named 
lady's- thighs,  and  contains  a  large  stone,  from 
whence  the  tree  is  propagated.  These  tnesbwr 
fruit  but  once  a  year.  Few  strangers  care  for  it ; 
but,  by  use,  soon  become  fond  of  it.  The  juice  of 
the  kemcd  marks  linen  with  a  violet-colour.  Its 
wixMJI  is  soft,  ami  consequently  of  little  use.  The 
French  call  it  boise  d^  anise,  and  the  tree  avocat; 
the  botanical  name  is  persea. 
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ts  Tich  jnice,  tboDgh  deluges  descend. 
f  an  after-oftpring:  it  reject  ? 
ad,  for  many  a  crop,  will  feed  his  mills ; 
I  supi^ies,  nor  ask  from  compost  aid. 
,  green  St  Christopher,  thy  happy  soil ! — 
ecian  Tempe,  where  Arcadian  Pan,  61 

th  the  Graces,  tun'd  his  sylvan  pipe, 
nute  Attention  hush'd  each  charmed  till ; 
rple  Enna,  whose  irrigitous  lap, 
with  each  fruit  of  taste,  each  flower  of  smell, 
Pnwerpine,  delighted,  sought; 
,  blest  isle,  with  thf;e. — ^Though  no  soft  sound 
oral  stop  thine  echos  e^er  awaked; 
»turM  poet,  lost  in  holy  trance, 
^eams  arrested  with  enchanting  song:       70 

60 fp'een  Sf.  Chrislopher,'\  This  beautiful 

tile   island,    and   which,   in   Shakspeare^s 
may  justly  be  styled 

precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

cventeenth  degree  N.  U     It  was  discovered 
preat  Christopher  Columbus,  in  his  second 

1493,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  appear- 
lat  he  honoured  it  with  his  christian  name. 

othns  pretend  that  appellation  was  given 
an  imaginary  resemblance  between  a  high 
in  in  its  centre,  now  called  Mount  Misery, 
ibulous  legend  of  the  DeviPs  carrying  St 
)ber  on  his  shoulders.  But,  be  this  as  it 
e  Spaniards  soon  after  settled  it,  and  lived 
ible  harmony  with  the  natives  fur  many 
aud,  as  their  fleets  commonly  called  in 

and  from  America  for  provision  and  water, 
tiers,  no  doubt,  reaped  some  advantage 
Bir  situation.  By  Templcman's  Survey,  it 
I  eighty  square  miles,  and  is  about  seventy 

circumference.  It  is  of  an  irregular  ob- 
are,  and  has  a  chain  of  mountains,  that 
th  and  north  almost  from  the  one  end  of  it 
tber,  formerly  covered  with  wr)o<l,  but  now 
s-plantations  reach  almost  to  their  summits, 
Mid  all  the  way,  down  their  easy  declining 
3  the  sea.  From  these  mountains  some 
ike  their  rise,  which  never  dry  up;  and 
e  many  others  which,  after  rain,  run  into 

but  which,  at  other  times,  arc  lost  l)efore 
Bch  it  Hence,  as  this  island  consists  of 
n-land  and  valley,  it  must  always  make  a 
f  crop;  for  when  the  low  grounds  fail,  the 

supply  that  deficiency ;  and,  when  the 
n  canes  are  lodged,  (or  become  watery 
>  much  rain)  those  in  the  plains  yield  sur- 
%     Nor  are  the  plantations  here  only  sea- 

their  sugar  sells  for  more  than  the  sugar 
other  of  his  majesty*s  islands;  as  their 
cannot  be  refmed  to  the  best  advantage, 
E  mixture  of  St  KitL*.'  muscovada  In  the 
•art  of  the  island,  which  runs  out  tOM-ards 
re  several  ponds,  which  in  dry  weather 
e  into  good  salt ;  and  below  Mount  Misery 
I  solfaterre  and  collection  of  fresh  water, 
igitivc  negroes  often  fake  shelter,  and 
heir  pursuers.  Not  far  brlf)w  is  a  large 
ich  affords  good  pasture,  water,  and  wood  ; 
le  approaches  thereto  were  fortified,  which 

done  at  a  moderate  Ckpense,  it  wouhl  l>e 
inaccessible.  Tlie  English,  repulsing  the 
es  and  Spaniards  who  opposed  them,  be- 
CIV. 


Yet  virgins,  far  more  beautiful  than  she 

Wliom  Pluto  ravlshM,  and  more  chaste,  are  thine : 

Yet  probity,  from  principle,  not  fear. 

Actuates  thy  sons,  bold,  hospitable,  free : 

Yet  a  fertility,  unknown  of  old. 

To  other  climes  denied,  adorns  thy  hills  ; 

Thy  vales,  thy  dells  adoms.^-0  might  my  strain 

As  far  transcend  the  immortal  songs  of  (Jreece, 

As  thou  the  partial  subject  of  their  praise*!  T9 

Thy  fame  should  float  fauiiliar  through  the  world: 

Each  plant  should  own  thy  cane  her  lawful  lord  ; 

Nor  should  old  Time,  song  stops  the  flight  of  Time, 

Obscure  thy  lustre  with  his  shadowy  wing. 

Scarce  Ic-ss  impregnated,  with  ev'ry  power 
Of  vegetation,  is  the  red  brick-mould. 
That  lies  on  marly  beds. — Tlie  renter,  this 
Can  scarce  exhaust ;  how  happy  for  the  heir  I 

Such  the  glad  soil,  frcjm  whence  Jamaica's  sons 
Derive  their  opulence  :  thrice  ftrtile  land, 
"  The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  sea-girt  isles,  90 

Which,  like  to  rich  aud  various  gxruis,  in'ay 

gan  to  plant  tobacco  here  A.  IX  1 6vJ3.     Two  years 
after,  the  French  landt  d  in  St  Christopher  on  the 
same  day  that  the  English  settlers  received  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  from  their  motiier-coun- 
try;  and,  the  chiefs  of  both  nations,  being  men 
of  sound  policy,  enteral   into  an  agreement  to  di- 
vide the  island  between  thorn  :  the  Fieuch  retain- 
ing both  extremities,  and  the  English   i^osscssing 
themselves  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  island.     Some 
time  after  both  nat'ons  erected  sugar-work«,  but 
there  were  more  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton plantations,  than  sugar  ones,  as  th«»se  require 
a  much  greater  fund  to  carry  them  on  than  those 
other.     All   the  planters,  however,  lived  easy  in 
their  circumstances;  for,  though   the  Spaniards, 
who  could  not  bear  to  be  spectators  of  their  thriving 
condition,  did  repossess  themselves  of  the  iMand, 
yet  they  were  soon  obliged  to  jctire,  and  the  colony 
succeeded  better  than  ever.     One  reason  for  this 
was,  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  they  should  here  remain  neutral,  what- 
ever wars  their  mother-countries  might  wage  again.-.t 
each  other  in  Europe.     Tliis  was  a  wise  rtgulafion 
for  an  infant  settiement ;  but,  when  king  James 
abdicated  the  British  throne,  the  French  suihlcnly 
rose,  and  drove  out  the  unprepared  English  by 
force  of  arms.     Tlie  Fi-eneh  colonists  of  St  Chrls- 
lopher  had  soon  rexsou,  however,  to  lepcnt  their 
impolit'c  breach  of  faith ;  for  the  expellerl  planters, 
being  assistc-d  by  their  countrymen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  and  supported  by  a  formidable  fleet, 
soon  recovered,  not  only  their  lost  plantations,  but 
obliged  the  French  totally  to  abandon  the  isUnd. 
After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  iudet  d,  some  few  of 
those  among  them,  who  had  not  obtained  settle, 
ments  in  Martinico  and  Hispaniola,  r«  turned  to  St. 
Cfiristipher:    but  the  war  of  the  partition   soon 
after  breaking  out,  they  were  finally  expelled,  and 
the  whole  island  was  ceded  in  sovcreigT»'y  to  th« 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Since  that  time,  St  Christopher  has  gradually  im- 
proved, and  it  is  now  at  the  height  of  i)»rfct*tion. 
ITie  Indian  name  of  St.  Christopher  is  Liatnuigo^ 
or  the  Fertile  Wand. 

Ver.  71.    }>/  virgins,  far  more  beautiful.'\  T\m*  in- 
habitants of  St.  Christopher  look  whiter,  arc  Jess 
sallow,  and  enjoy  fin?r  complerions,  than  any  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  other  ulands*    Sloajuc 
li 
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The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep," 
Which  first  CoUimbus^  daring  keel  explor'd. 

Daufchtcrs  of  Heaven,  with  reverential  awe, 
Pause  at  that  f:;odlike  name;  for  not  your  flights 
Of  happieitt  fancy  can  outsoar  his  fanae. 

Culnmbus,  boast  of  science,  boast  of  man! 
Yet,  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  wise, 
Long  held  a  visionary  ;  who,  like  thee, 
Coukl  brook  their  scorn;  wait  seven  long  years  at 
court,  100 

A  selfi.;h,  sullen,  dilatory  court ; 
Yet  never  from  thy  purposed  plan  decline  ? 
No  god,  no  hem,  of  poetic  times. 
In  Truth's  fair  aimals,  may  compare  with  thee ! 
Each  pa«s:on,  wimkness  of  mankhnl,  tlum  knew'st. 
Thine  own  concealing;  firmest  base  of  power: 
Rich  in  expedients ;  what  most  adverse  seem*d. 
And  least  expected,  most  advancM  thine  aim. 
What  storms,  «hat  monsters,  what  new  forms  of 

death. 
In  a  vast  ocean,  never  cut  by  keel,  110 

And  where  the  magnet  first  its  aid  declin'd; 
Alone,  untcrrified,  didst  thou  not  view  ? 
Wise  legislator,  had  the  Iberian  king 
l*hy  plan  adopted,  murder  had  not  drenched 
In  blood  vast  kingdoms;  nor  had  hell-bom  Zeal, 
And  hell-bom  Avarice,  his  arms  disgrac'd. 
Yet,  for  a  world,  discover'd  and  subdued. 


Ver.  111.  And  xckrre  the  napieLlThc  declension 
of  the  needle  was  discovered,  A.  D.  1492,  by 
Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage  to  Ammca;  and 
would  have  been  highly  alarming  to  any,  but  one 
of  his  undaunttKl  ami  i»hilosophical  turn  of  mind. 

'ITiis  century  will  always  makn  a  distinifuished 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  for, 
during  that  period,  printing  was  iuvnitrd,  Creek 
learning  took  refu;,^  in  Italy,  the  Ilcformation 
be^an,  and  America  was  discmered. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was  bestowed  on  Colum- 
bus as  some  e«>mpcn:«ition  for  his  dis(»very  of  the 
new  worhl;  accordingly  his  son  James  settled,  and 
planted  it,  early  (A.  b.  1509)  the  following  cen- 
tury. What  improvements  the  Spaniards  made 
thonrrn  is  no  whfni  mentioned;  but  had  their  in- 
dustry boiti  equal  to  their  opportunities,  their  im- 
provements should  have  been  considerable;  for 
they  continue*'  in  the  undisturbi*<l  poss<'\sion  of  it 
till  the  yeiir  l.>96,  when  sir  Anthony  Shirley,  with 
a  single  nian  of  war,  took  and  plundered  St.  Jago 
de  la  Vega,  which  then  consistetl  of  2000  houses. 
In  the  year  1 63.3,  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  a  seeoml 
time  plundered  hv  500  Knglish  from  the  Leewanl 
islands,  though  that  capital,  and  the  fort,  (which 
they  also  took)  were  defende<l  by  four  times  their 
Dumber  of  Si>aniards.  One  and  twenty  years  after- 
wanls,  the  whole  island  was  reduced  by  th«  forces 
gent  thither  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  has  ever  since 
belonired  to  Kngland.  It  is  by  far  the  lar^rest  island 
possess*  d  by  the  Knglish  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir 
Thoma«»  Mo-.lyford,  a  rich  and  eminent  planter  of 
Ijarl)a(lo{'>,  removed  to  Jamaica  A.  D.  1 G60,  to  the 
pn'at  a^lvantagcof  that  island,  for  he  instructed  the 
voung  i-'u'^lish  settlers  to  cultivate  the  sugar-iMne  ; 
for  wl.icli,  and  other  great  impnjvcments  which  he 
then  made  them  acqua'nted  with,  king  Charles, 
t>iret*  \o.'us  lifjenvartls,  appointed  him  governor 
Ihei-u'^f.  in  which  honourable  cniployment  he  con- 
tinue^ till  the  year  1661X 


What  meed  had'stthou?  ^Ith  toil,  dif 
Thine  age  was  spent  soliciting  the  prince,        [oat, 
To  whom  thoa  gav'st  the  sceptre  of  that  world.  190 
Yet,  blessed  spirit,  where  etithronM  thou  siCtt, 
Chief  'mid  the  friends  of  man,  repine  not  thou : 
De^r  to  the  Nine,  thy  glory  shall  remain 
While  winged  Commerce  either  ocean  plonght; 
While  its  lov'd  pole  the  magnet  coyly  shnns; 
While  weeps  the  guaiae,  and  while  joints  the  cane. 
Shall  tlie  Muse  celebrate  the  dark  deep  moaU, 
With  clay  or  gravel  mix'd? — ^Tbis  soil  the  caoe 
With  partial  fondness  loves ;  and  oft  snrreyi 
Its  progeny  with  wo«d<;r. — Such  rich  veins       15Q 
Are  plenteoQS  scattered  o'er  the  sugar-isles: 
But  chief  that  land,  to  which  the  bearded  fig; 
Prince  of  the  forest,  gave  Barbadoes  name: 


Ver.  in'2 the  bearded  Jig."]  This 

tree,  by  the  Indians  called  the  banian-tree;  andbf 
the  botanists  ficns  iudica,  or  bengalirnMs,  is  exactly 
described  by  Q.  Curtiiu,  and  beautifully  by  Miltia 
in  the  following  lines : 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kmd  renownM  for  frails 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  and  Decan  spreads  her  arms; 
Branching  so  broad  and  lung,  that  in  the  gronixl. 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  groe 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar'd  shade. 
High  over-areh'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  posturing  hards 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  fchadc. 

What  year  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  Baibs- 
does  is  not  certainly  known ;  this  however  is  ccrtaio,; 
that  they  nevtT  settled  there,  but  cmly  made  ase  of 
it  as  a  stock-island  in  their  voyages  to  and  from 
South  America, and  the  islands;  accordingly  vesft 
told,  when  the  English  first  landed  there,  which  was 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  tbt 
seventeenth  century,  they  found  in  it  an  excellefll 
breed  of  wild  hogs,  but  no  inhabitants.  Id  ths 
yc^r  1027,  Barbadoes,  with  most  of  the  other 
Caribbee  islands,  were  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  tlir 
earl  of  Carlisle,  that  nobleman  agreeing  to  pay  W 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  his  heirs,  a  perpetoil 
annuity  of  SOO/.  per  annum,  for  his  waring  hii 
claim  to  Barbadoes,  which  he  had  obtained,  by  pa" 
tent,  in  the  prec<;ding  reign.  Tlie  adventurers  te 
whom  that  nobleman  parcelled  out  this  island,  •! 
first  cultivated  tobacco;  but,  that  not  turning  oat 
to  their  advantage,  they  applied,  with  better  lucceff, 
to  cotton,  indigo,  and  gini^er.  At  Ia5t,  Kiost 
cavaliers  of  good  fortune  traa-;porting  thonuelnf 
thither,  and  introducing  the  sugar-cane  (A.  Dl 
1(U7)  probably  from  Brazil,  in  ten  3'ears  time  till 
island  was  peopled  with  upwards  of  30,000  whitd^" 
and  twice  that  number  of  Negroes,  and  sent  yrtriy 
very  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  mother" 
country.  At  the  Restoration,  king  Charios  IL 
bought  off  the  claim  of  the  Carlisle  family;  and,  hi 
consideration  of  its  then  becoming  a  royal  instead  of 
a  proprietary  government,  the  planters  care  thej 
crown  4^  per  cent  on  their  sugars;  which  dut 
still  continues,  although  the  island  is  said  in  be! 
able  to  pay  it  now  than  it  was  a  hundrtnl  yt-.-irs  a; 
It  is  upwards  of  *20  miles  long,  and  in  »ouie  p^a< 
almost  14  broad. 
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-Tis,  jdsdy  for  itt  hot  baths  lam'd : 
ezy  Mountsemt,  whose  wondrous  springs 
like  Mednu's  bead,  whatever  tbey  touch, 
r  haniiie«;  boast  this  fertile  glebe, 
^h  sdch  the  soib  the  AntiUean  cane 
ely  loves  f  yet  other  soils  aboond, 
irt  may  tutor  to  obtain  its  smile.  1 40 

II  the  experienced  Muse  that  art  recite  ? 
id  will  fertilize  stiff  barren  clay } 
y  unhes  the  light,  the  porous  mould, 
each  breeze  ?  .-\nd  how  the  '»rpid  nymph 
ank  pool,  so  noisome  to  the  smell, 
solicited,  by  wily  ways, 
'  her  humid  train,  and,  prattling,  run 
c  reriviiig  slopes?  Or  shall  she  say 
ebes,  ungrateiful  to  each  other  art, 
nial  treasures  ope  to  fire  alone  ?  150 

Jie  different  composts,  which  the  cold 
ic  gladness  warm  ?  The  torrid,  which 
ling  coolness  win  ?  The  sharp  saline, 
lest  subdue  ?  Which  mollify  the  sour? 
se,  if  Fate  low  level  land  assign, 
cohering,  and  of  sable  hue, 
1  the  bill ;  be  parsimony  thine, 
gh  this  year  when  ccHistant  showers  descend ; 
ady  gale,  thy  sturdy  numerous  stock, 
^  suffice  to  grind  thy  mighty  aanes :       1 60 
J,  with  rueftil  eye,  for  many  a  year, 

134.  Chief  New,'\  This  island,  which  does 
tain  many  fewer  square  miles  than  St 
her,  is  more  rocky,  and  almost  of  a  circular 

It  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  chan- 
ibove  one  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  lies  to 
d.  Its  warm  bath  possesses  all  the  medical 
es  of  the  hot  well  at  Bristol,  and  its  water, 
operiy  bottled,  keeps  as  well  at  sea,  and  is 
(greeable  to  the  palate.  It  was  for  many 
!ie  capital  of  the  Leeward  island  govem- 
itad,  at  that  period,  contained  both  more 
ind  blacks  than  it  does  at  present,  often 
)g  3000  men.     The   English  first  settled 

D.  16^.  Sixty-two  years  afterwards,  the 
wn  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
ike;  and,  in  1706,  the  planters  vcre  well- 
ined  by  the  French,  who  carried  off  their 
ntrary  to  capitulation.  It  must  have  been 
ed  in  Columbus*s  second  voyage,   A.  D 

135.  Ami  breezy  Mountserrat.']  This  island, 
es  about  30  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Anti- 
ot  less  famous  for  its  solfaterre  (or  volcano) 
petrifying  spring,  than  for  the  goodness  of 
4.  Being  almost  circular  in  its  shape,  it 
ontain  much  Ittss  land  than  cither  Nevis  or 
stopber.  It  is  naturally  stronp:,  so  that 
e  French  made  descents  thereon,  in  king 
and  queen  Anne's  time,  they  were  always 

with  considerable  loss.  It  was  settled  by 
■at  adventurer  sir  Thomas  Wanirr,  A.  D. 
lo  sent  thither  some  of  his  pecjple  from  St. 
her,  for  that  purpose.  In  the  beginning  of 
I  of  Charies  H.  the  French  took  it,  but  it 
jred,  A.  D.  1C67,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
daod,  the  Roman  catholics,  who  behaved 
;ii  our  enemies  attempted  to  conquer  it, 
iny  privileges,  and  of  course  are  more 
s  there,  than  in  any  other  of  the  English 

islands.  Its  capital  is  called  Plymouth. 
I  discovered  it  in  bit  second  voyage. 


Shalt  view  thy  plants  burnt  by  the  torch  of  day ; 
Hear  their  parched  wan  blades  rustle  in  the  air; 
While  their  black  sugars,  dou-hy  to  the  feel, 
Will  not  ev'n  pay  the  labo\ir  of  thy  swains. 

Or,  if  the  mountain  be  thy  happier  lot, 
Let  prudent  foresight  still  thy  coffers  guar!. 
For  though  the  clouds  relent  in  nightly  rain. 
Though  thy  rank  canes  wave  lofty  in  the  gale : 
Yet  will  the  arrow,  ornament  of  woe,  170 

(Such  monarchs  oft-times  give)  their  joint'ug  stint; 
Vet  will  winds  lodge  them,  raveninir  rat<  dcjtroy. 
Or  troops  of  monkeys  thy  rich  hanest  yteal. 
The  Earth  mu>t  also  wheel  arouml  the  Sun, 
And  half  perform  that  circuit ;  ere  the  bill 
Mow  down  thy  sugrars :  and  though  all  thy  mills, 
Crackling,  overflow  with  a  redundant  juice; 
Poor  tastes  the  liquor ;  coction  long  demands. 
And  highest  temper,  ere  it  saccharize ; 
A  meagre  produi'c.     Such  is  Mrtuc*s  meed,      ISO 
Alas,  too  oft  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Thy  cattle  likewise,  as  tihey  drag  the  wain, 
ChargM  from  the  beach;    in  spite  of  whips  and 

shouts, 
VTxW  stop,  will  pant,  will  sink  beneath  the  load; 

A  better  fate  desorving 

Besides,  thy  land  itself  is  insecure : 

For  oft  the  glebe,  and  all  its  waving  load, 

yTxW  journey,  forc'd  off  by  the  mining  rain  ; 

And,  with  its  faithless  burden,  disarranti:c 

Thy  neighbour's  va!e.    So  Markley-hill  of  old,  190 

As  sung  thy  bard,  Pomona,  (in  these  isles 

Yet  unador'd)  with  all  its  spreading  trees 

Full  fraught  with  apples,  changM  its  lofiy  site. 

But,  as  in  life,  the  golden  mean  is  best ; 
So  happiest  he  whose  green  plantation  lies 
Xor  from  the  hill  too  far,  nor  from  the  shore. 

Planter,  if  thou  with  wonder  wouldst  survey 
Redundant  harvests,  load  thy  willing  mmI  ; 
Let  sun  and  rain  mature  thy  dccp-hoed  land, 
And  old  fat  dung  co-operate  with  these.  200 

Be  this  great  truth  still  present  to  thy  mind  ; 
The  half  well-cultur'd  far  exc>eeds  the  whole. 
Which  lust  of  gain,  uncouscious  of  its  end. 
Ungrateful  vexes  with  unceasing  toil. 

As,  not  indulg'd,  the  richest  lands  grow  poor; 
And  Liamuiga  may,  in  future  times, 
If  too  much  urg'd,  her  barrenness  bewail: 
So  cultivation,  on  the  shallowest  soil, 
O'erspread  with  rocky  cliffs,  will  bid  the  cane, 
With  spiry  pomp,  all  bountifully  rise.  210 

Thus  Britaiu^s  flag,  should  discipline  relent, 

Ver.  170.  Yet  will  the  arro:r,']  That  part  of  the 
cane  which  shoots  up  into  the  fructif.cation,  is 
called  by  planters  its  arrow,  havinij  been  probnbly 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Indians.  Till  the 
arrow  drops,  all  additional  jointing  in  the  cane  is 
supposed  to  be  stopped. 

Ver.  179.  And  highest  temper.']  Shell,  or  rather 
marble  quick-lime,  is  so  called  by  the  planters: 
without  this,  the  juice  of  the  oanj  caniu>t  be  con- 
creted into  sugar,  at  least  to  advantage.  See  Book 
III.  With  qu-ek-lime  the  French  jo'n  ashes  as 
a  temper,  and  this  mixtun?  they  cull  enyvraee.  It 
is  hujHHl  the  r»»ader  will  panhni  the  !n!r.>d:K«tion  of 
the  verb  sacchariz.e.  a^  no  other  s«.>  rm])hati<  ally 
expressed  the  au»hor's  meaninir ;  for  someohymisU 
define  suzar  to  be  a  native  salt,  and  others  a  sriap. 

Ver.  206.  And  Liamuiga,']  The  Caribbean  naiM 
of  St.  Christopher. 
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'spite  of  the  native  ronrage  of  her  fons,  ^ 

Would  to  the  lily  strike :  ah,  very  far. 
Far  'be  that  voful  day :  the  lily  then 
Will  rule  wide  Dcoaii  with  resistleM  sway ; 
And  to  old  Gallia's  haughty  shore  transport 
The  lessening  crops  of  these  delicious  isles. 

Of  composts  shall  the  Muse  descend  to  sing:, 
Nor  soil  her  heavenly  plumes  ?  The  sacred  Muse 
Nought  sordid  deems,  but  what  is  base ;  nought  fair 
Unless  tn»e  Virtue  stamp  it  with  her  seal.         2'21 
Then,  planter,  wouldst  thou  double  thine  estate. 
Never,  ah  never,  be  ashamM  to  tread 
Thy  dung-heaps,  where  the  refuse  of  thy  mills. 
With  all  the  ashes,  all  thy  coppers  yield, 
With  weeds,  mould,  dung,  and  stale,  a  compost  form, 
Of  force  to  fertilize  the  poorest  soil. 

But,  planter,  if  thy  lamls  lie  far  remote. 
And  of  at'cess  are  difficult ;  on  these. 
Leave  the  cane's  sapless  foliage ;  and  with  pens  230 
Wattled  (like  those  the  Muse  hath  ofUimesscen 
When  frolic  Fancy  led  her  youthful  steps 
In  green  Dorchestria's  plains)  the  whole  enclose: 
There  well  thy  stock  with  provender  supply ; 
The  well-fed  stock  will  soon  that  food  repay. 

Some  of  the  skilful  teach,  and  some  deny. 
That  yams  improve  the  soil.     In  meagre  lands 
Tis  known  the  yam  will  ne*er  to  bigness  swell; 
And  from  each  mould  the  vegetable  tribes, 
However' fnigal,  nutriment  derive:  240 

Yet  may  their  sheltering  vines,  their  dropping  leaves, 
Tlicir  nv)ts  dividing  the  tenacious  glel>e. 
More  than  refund  the  sustenance  they  draw. 

Whether  the  fattening  compost,  in  each  hole, 
*Tis  best  to  throw,  or,  on  the  surface  spread; 
Is  undetennin'd:  trials  must  decide. 
Unless  kind  rains  and  fosterlni;  dews  descend. 
To  uu'h  tht!  com p<»t's  fertilizing  salts; 
A  slinte<l  plant,  deceitful  of  thy  hop*-*. 
Will  from  those  beds  slow  spring  where  hot  dung 
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But,  if  'tis  scatter'd  generously  o'er  oil. 
The  cane  will  better  bear  the  solar  blaze; 
l.e>s  rain  demand  ;  and,  by  rei>eated  cn)ps, 
Thv  land  improv'd,  its  jjratitudc  will  show. 

Enouph  of  comiKwts,  Muse;  of  soils,  enoujch: 
When  best  to  .11?,  and  when  inhume  the  cane; 
A  task  bow  arduous!  next  demands  thy  song. 

It  not  im[x>rts  b'Mieath  what  sicjn  thy  hoes 
The  d«*ep  tronj^h  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise : 
If  this  from  waslu's  guard  thy  gemmy  tops;      260 
And  that  arrctst  the  moisture  these  require. 

Ver.  237.  The  yam^improxr  ike  soil."]  The  botani- 
cal name  of  this  plant  is  dioscoria.  Its  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  water-melon,  or  gourd,  soon  mantle 
over  the  ground  where  it  is  planted.  It  takes  about 
eight  months  to  come  to  i)erfection,  and  then  is  a 
wholesome  n»ot,  either  boiled  or  roasted.  Tliey 
will  sometimes  weigh  one  antl  an  half,  or  two 
pounds,  but  Iheir  commonest  size  is  from  six  ounces 
to  nine.  They  cannot  be  kept  pcmkI  above  half  a 
year.  They  arc  a  native  of  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  most  parts  of  Guinea. 

Ver.  2()0 fiemmy  tops.]  Th*^  summit  of  the 

cane  being  smaller-jointed  as  well  as  softer,  and 
consequently  having  more  gems,  from  whence  the 
yoimg  sprouts  shfMit,  is  propcrer  for  planting  than 
any  other  part  of  it.  From  one  to  four  junks,  each 
ab«>ut  a  foot  long,  are  put  in  every  hole.  Where 
tuo  many  junks  are  planted  in  one  bole,  the  canoi 
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Yet,  should  the  site  of  thiile  Estate  permit^ 
Let  the  trade-wind  thy  ridges  veotilate; 
So  shall  a  greener,  loftier  cane  arise, 
.\n<l  richest  nectar  in  thy  coppers  fosm. 

As  art  transforms  the  savage  lace  of  thmgs, 
And  order  captivates  the  barmoniom  mind; 
liRt  not  thy  Blacks  irregularly  hoe: 
But,  aided  by  tlie  line,  consult  the  site 
Of  thy  demesnes ;  and  beautify  the  whoIOi 
So  when  a  monarch  rushes  to  the  war. 
To  drive  invasion  from  his  frighted  reidm ; 
Some  delegated  chief  the  frontier  views. 
And  to  each  squadron,  and  brigade^  assigns 
Their  order'd  station :  soon  the  tented  6eld 
Brigade  and  squadron,  whiten  on  the  sight; 
And  fill  spectators  with  an  awfiil  joy. 

Planter,  Improvement  is  the  child  of  Time; 
What  your  sires  knew  not,  ye  their  oflbpringfaiov; 
But  hath  your  art  receiv'd  Perfection's  stamp  ?  ^ 
Thou  can*st  not  say. — Unprejudic'd,  then  leini 
Of  ancient  modes  to  doubt,  and  new  to  try: 
And  if  Philosophy,  with  Wisdom,  deign 
lliec  to  enlighten  witli  their  useful  lore; 
Fair  fame  and  riches  will  reward  thy  toiL 
Then  say,  ye  swains,  whom  wealth  and  ftne 
inspire. 
Might  not  the  plough,  that  rolls  on  rapid  wbcel% 
Save  no  small  labour  to  the  boe-arm'd  gang? 
Might  not  the  culture  taught  the  British  }uiA, 
By  Ceres*  son,  unfailing  crops  secure;  S90 

Though  neither  dung  nor  fallowing  lent  their  sid  ^ 

The  cultur'd  land  recalls  the  devious  Muse; 
Propitious  to  the  planter  be  the  call : 
For  much,  my  friend,  it  thee  import  to  knov 
I'hc  meetest  season  to  commit  thy  tops. 
With  best  advantige,  to  the  well-dug  mould. 
The  task  how  difficult,  to  cull  the  best 
From  thwarting  sentiments ;  and  best  adorn 
Wliat  Wisdom  chooses,  in  poetic  garb  ! 
Yet,  Inspiration,  come :  the  theme  unsung,     300 
Whence  never  poet  cropt  one  bloomy  wreath ; 
In  vast  importance  to  my  native  land. 
Whose  sweet  idea  rushes  on  my  mind, 
And  makes  me  'mid  this  paradise  repine ; 
Urge  mc  to  pluck,  from  Fancy's  soaring  wiog, 
A  plume  to  deck  Experience'  hoary  brow. 

Attend. — The  son  of  Time  and  Troth  declares 
Unles<;  the  low-hung  clouds  drop  fatnea  down. 
No  bunching  plants  of  vivid  green  will  spring. 
In  goodly  ranks,  to  fill  the  plautcr's  eye.  ^1 

I/Ct  then  Sagacity,  with  curious  ken, 
Remark  the  various  signs  of  future  rain.  * 

The  signs  of  rain,  the  Mantuan  bard  bath  smi^  '. 
In  loftiest  numbers;  friendly  to  thy  swains,  j 
Once  fertile  Italy :  but  other  marks  I 

Portend   the   approaching  shower,  in    these  Ml 
climes. 
Short  sudden  rains,  from  Ocean^s  ruffled  bed, 
Driven  by  some  momentary  squalls,  will  oft 
With  frequent  heavy  bubbling  dix>ps,  down  &l^jj 
While  yet  the  Sun,  in  cloudless  lustre,  shines:  5^ 
And  draw  their  humid  train  o*er  half  the  isle.     « 


may  be  numerous  but  can  neither  become  TipoftJU.  - 
nor  yield  such  a  quantity  of  rich  liquor  as  tt 
otherwise  would.     In  case  the  young  slicyits  doi 
appear  above  ground  in  four  or  five  weeks,  the 
Aciencies  must  be  supplied  with  new  top<. 

Ver.  '290.  By  Ceres'  wn.'\   Jethro   Tull,  esq. 
greatest  improver  in  modem  husbaodr  j. 
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tTnhappy  he!  who  journeys  tlien  from  home, 
No  shade  to  screen  him.     His  untimely  fate 
His  wife,  his  habes,  his  firirads,  will  soon  deplore ; 
Uolfss  hot  wines,  dry  clothes,  and  friction's  aid, 
His  6cctinc:  spirits  stay.     Yet  not  even  these. 
Nor  all  Apollo's  arts,  will  always  bribe 
The  insidious  tyrant.  Death,  thrice  tyrant  here : 
Else  good  Amyntor,  him  the  graces  lovM, 
Wisdom  caress'd,  and  Themis  call'd  her  own,    31*0 
Had  liv*d  by  all  admir'd,  had  now  penisM 
"  These  lines,  with  all  the  malice  of  a  friend." 

Yet  future  rains  the  careful  may  foretell : 
Mosquitos,  sand -flies,  seek  the  sheltcrM  roof. 
And  with  fell  rage  the  stranger-guest  assail. 
Nor  spare  the  sportive  child ;  from  their  retreats 
Cockroaches  crawl  displcasingly  abroad : 

Vcr.  334.  Most/uiios,'\  Tliis  is  a  Spanish  word, 
lignifying  a  gnat,  or  fly.  They  are  very  trouble- 
tome,  especially  to  strangers,  whom  they  bite  un- 
nercifuMy,  causinu:  a  yellow  coloured  tumour,  at- 
tended with  excessive  itching.  Ugly  ulcers  have 
often  been  occasioned  by  scratching  those  swellings, 
in  persons  of  a  bad  habit  of  body.  Though  natives 
of  the  West  Indies,  they  are  not  less  common  in  the 
colc^t  regions;  for  Mr.  Maupcrtuis  takes  notice 
how  troublesome  tht'v  were  to  him  and  his  attend- 
ants on  the  snowy  summit  of  certain  mountains 
within  the  arctic  circle.  They,  however,  chiefly 
love  shady,  moist,  and  warm  places.  Accordingly 
Ihcy  are  commonest  to  be  met  with  in  the  comers  of 
rooms,  towards  evening,  and  before  rain.  They  arc 
•o  light,  as  not  to  be  felt  when  they  pitch  on  the 
skin ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  darted  in  their  pro- 
boscis, fly  oflT.  so  that  the  first  intimation  one  has  (»f 
being  bit  by  them,  is  the  itching  tumour.  Warm 
time-juice  is  its  remedy.  The  mosquito  makes  a 
bamming  noise,  especially  in  the  night-time. 

Vcr.  334 wvrf^^w.] This  insect  the  Spaniards 

call  mosquitilla,  being  much  smaller  than  the  mos- 
quito. Its  bite  is  like  a  spark  of  (ire,  falling  on  the 
•kin,  which  it  raises  into  a  small  tumour  accom- 
panied with  itching.  But  if  the  sand-fly  causes  a 
•harper  and  more  sudden  pain  than  the  mosquito, 
yet  it  is  a  more  honourable  enemy,  for  remaining 
upon  the  skin  after  the  puncture,  it  may  easily  be 
killed.  Its  colour  is  grey  and  black,  striped. 
Lemon-juice  or  fitst  nmnings  cure  its  bite. 

Ver.   337.  Cockroaches  cratcL]   This   is   a   large 
ipecies  of  the  chafer,  or  s<;arilraeus,  and  is  a  most 
disagreeable  as  well  as  destructive  insect.    Tliere 
b  scarce  any  thing  which  it  will  not  devour,  and 
wherever  it  has  remained  for  any  time,  it  leaves  a 
nauseous  smell  behind  it.     Though  better  thnn  an 
inch  long,  their  thickness  is  no  ways  correspondent, 
so   that    they   can    insinuute   themselves    almost 
til  rough  any  crevice,  5c  ?.  into  cabinets,  drawers,  &c. 
The  smell  of  cedar  is  said  to  frighten  them  arv^ay  ; 
but  this  is  a  popular  mistake,  for  [  have  often  killed 
them  in  presses  of  that  wood.     There  is  a  sijeciesof 
cockroach,  which,  on  account  of  a  beating  noise 
which  it  makes,  espec  iuily  in  the  night,  is  called  tile 
drummer.     Though  larger,  it  is  neither  of  so  bur- 
nished a  colour,  nor  so  quick  in  its  motions  as  the 
common  sort,  than  which  it  is  also  less  frequent,  and 
not  so  pernicious  ;  yet  Iwtli  will  nibble  peoples  toe- 
ends,  especially  if  not  well  washed,  and  have  some- 
times occasioned  uneasy  sores  there.     They  are  na- 
tives of  a  warm  climate.    Tha  Francb  qall  Uiwm 
niT«t». 


These,  without  pity,  let  thy  slaves  destroy ; 
(Like  Flarpies,  they  defile  whatever  they  touch) 
Whi  ie  those,  the  smother  of  combustion  quells.    340 
The  speckled  lizard  to  its  hole  retreats, 
And  black  crabs  travel  from  the  mountain  down ; 
Thy  ducks  their  feathers  prune ;  thy  doves  return, 
In  faithful  floeks,  and,  on  the  neighbouring  roof, 
Perch  frequent ;  where,  with  picas'd  attention,  they 
Ikihold  thi»  deepening  congregated  clouds. 
With  sadness,  blot  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven. 

Now,  while  the  shower  depends,  and  rattle  loud 
Your  doors  and  windows,  haste,  ye  housewives,  place 
Your  spouts  and  pails;  ye  Negroes,  seek  the  shade. 
Save  those  who  open  with  the  ready  hoe  351 

The  enriching  water-course :  for,  see,  the  drops. 
Which  fell  with  slight  aspersion,  now  descend 
In  streams  continuous  on  the  laughing  land. 
The  coyest  Naiads  quit  their  rocky  caves, 
And,  with  delight,  run  brawling  to  the  main; 
While  those,  who  love  still  visible  to  glad 
The  thirsty  plains  from  ntn'er-ceasing  urns, 
Assume  more  awful  majesty,  and  pour. 
With  force  resistless,  down  the  channePd  rocks,  360 
The  rocks,  or  split,  or  hurried  from  their  base, 
With  trees,  are  whiri'd  impetuous  to  the  sea ; 
Fluctuates  the  forest ;  the  torn  mountains  roar: 
The  main  itself  recoils  for  many  a  league. 
While  its  green  face  is  chang'd  to  sordid  brown. 
A  erateful  frc-shncss  every  sense  pervades; 
While  beats  the  heart  with  unaccustomed  joy: 
Her  stores  fugacious  Memory  now  recalls ; 
And  Fancy  prunes  her  wings  for  loftiest  flights. 
The  mute  creation  share  the  enlivening  hour;    370 
l^unds  the  brisk  kid,  and  wanton  plays  the  lamb. 
The  drooping  plants  revive ;  ten  thousand  blooms, 

Ver.  341.  The  spccklrd  lizard.]  Tliis  is  meant  of 
the  ground-lizard,  and  not  of  the  tree-lizard,  which 
is  of  a  fine  grc:en  eolour.  There  arc  niajiy  kinds  of 
ground  lizanls,  which,  as  they  are  common  in  the 
hot  parts  of  Europe,  I  shall  not  describe.  All  of 
them  are  perfectly  innocent.  The  Caribbeans  used 
to  eat  them ;  they  are  not  inferior  to  snakes  as  a  me- 
dicated food.  Snufi*  forced  into  their  mouth  soon 
convulses  them.  They  change  colour,  and  become 
torpid  ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  recover.  The  guana, 
or  rather  iguana,  is  the  largest  sort  of  lizard.  This, 
when  irritated,  will  fly  at  one.  It  lives  mostly  upon 
fruit.  It  has  a  saw-like  appearance,  which  ranges 
from  its  head  all  along  its  back,  to  its  tail.  The 
flesh  of  it  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  The  fir«t 
writers  on  the  hu^  venerea,  forbid  its  use  to  those 
who  labour  under  thatMiscase.  It  is  a  ver\'  ugly 
animal.  In  some  parts  of  South  America,  the  alli- 
gator is  called  iguana. 

Ver.  342.  And  black  crabi.]  Black  land-crabs  arc 
excellent  eating;  but  as  they  sometimes  will  occa- 
sion a  moi>t  violent  eholeia  morbus,  (owing,  say 
planters,  to  their  fewling  on  the  niahoe-berry)  they 
should  never  bo  dressed  till  thry  have  fed  for  some 
weeks  in  a  crab-houst^  after  being  caught  by  the 
Negroes.  When  they  niuult,  they  arc  most  deli- 
cate; and  then,  it  is  believed,  never  poisrm.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  at  that  time  they  have  no 
gall,  but,  in  its  stead,  the  petrifaction  called  a 
crabs-eye  is  found.  As  I  have  frequently  observed 
their  great  claws  (with  which  they  severely  bite  the 
unwary)  of  very  unetpml  Fizes,  it  is  probable  these 
regcn«rat«  whun  broko  off  by  accident,  or  other- 
wise. 
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Which,  with  their  fragrant  scent«,  perfume  the  air, 
Burst  into  being;  while  the  canes  put  on 
Glad  Nature's  liveliest  robe,  the  vi\id  green. 

But  chief,  let  fixM  Attention  cast  his  eye 
On  the  capt  mountain,  whose  high  rocky  verge 
The  wild  fig  ciuiopies,  (vast  woodland  king. 
Beneath  thy  branching  shade  a  hannrrM  host 
May  lie  in  antbush  !)  and  whose  shaggy  sides,  380 
Trfes  shade,  of  endless  green,  enormous  size, 
Wondrous  in  shape,  to  botany  unknoi^n, 
Old  as  the  deluge. — There,  in  secret  haunts, 
The  watery  spirits  ope  their  liquid  court; 
There,  witli  the  wood-nymphs,  linkM  in  ff  stal  band, 
(Soft  aint  and  Phcrbus  wing  them  to  their  arms) 
Hold  amorous  dalliance.     Ah,  may  none  profane. 
With  fire,  or  steel,  their  mystic  privacy : 
For  there  their  tlnent  offspring  first  see  day. 
Coy  infants  sixjrting;  silvor-iooted  dew  390 

To  bathe  by  ni^ht  thy  sprouts  in  genial  balm; 
The  gro(  n-stoPd  Naiad  of  the  tinkling  rill, 
Who»!o  brow  the  fvrn-trec  sliados :  the  power  of  rain 
To  glad  the  thir-ty  soil  on  which,  arranged. 
The  gcmmy  summits  of  the  cane  await 
Thy  Negro-train,  (in  linen  li;j;hLly  wrapt) 
Who  now  that  )iaintod  Iris  g.nls  the  sky, 
(Aerial  arch,  which  Fancy  loves  to  stride!) 
Disperse,  all-jocund,  o'er  the  long-hoed  land. 

I'he  bundles  souio  untie ;  the  wilherM  leaves. 
Others  strip  arrful  oiT,  and  careful  lay,  401 

Twice  one  junk,  distcint  in  the  amplest  bed : 
OVr  these,  with  hasty  hoe,  some  lightly  spread 
The  mounded  interval,  and  smooth  the  trench: 
AVell-pleas'd,  the  ma«ter-8wain  reviews  their  toil; 
And  rolls,  in  fancy,  many  a  full -fraught  cask. 
So,  when  the  shit-id  was  forg'd  for  Peleus*  son; 
The  swarthy  Cycloi>s  sharNl  th'  important  task : 
With  b(*llo\is,  some  rcviv'd  the  seeds  of  fire  ; 
Some,  gold,  and  brass,  and  steel,  together  fus'd    410 
In  the  vast  furnace ;  while  a  chosen  few. 
In  oqual  measures  liftini?  thi'ir  bare  arms. 
Infirm  the  mass  ;  and,  hiss-ng  in  the  wave. 
Temper  the  glowin;^  orb  :  their  s^ire  beholds, 
Amaz'd,  the  womlt  rs  of  his  fusile  art. 

While  Procyon  reigns  yet  fer>'id  in  the  sky; 
While  yet  tlie  fiery  Sun  in  I^»  rides ; 
And  the  Sun's  child,  the  maiPd  anana,  yields 
His  regal  apple  to  the  ravish'd  taste ; 
And  thou  green  avocato,  charm  of  sense,  420 

Thy  ripened  mamjw  liberally  iK'stow'st; 
Begin  the  distant  mountain-laud  to  plant : 
• 

Ver.  3913.  fi'hose  broji  the  fcrn-treeJ]  This  only 
g;-ows  in  mountainous  sili.^tion*;.  Its  stem  shoots 
up  to  a  ctHisiderable  height,  but  it  does  not  divide 
into  branches,  till  near  the  summit,  where  it  shoots 
out  horizuntaliy,  like  an  umbrella,  into  leaves, 
w'lich  resemble  those  of  the  conirr.on  fern.  I  know 
ot':i«)  mt'dical  uses  whereto  this  singularly  beautiful 
tit""  has  bten  applitd,  and  indeed  its  wood,  being 
hl-iuifn',  is  seldom  used  to  eeoaomieal  purix^ses. 
It,  however,  ser\*es  well  enough  for  building  moun- 
tain-huts, :iud  tomporarv  fences  for  oaltle. 

Ver.  4 lb the  Kuird  a/)nna.]T\ns  is  the  pine- 
apple, and  n<'e'!s  no  d«  script  ion;  the  cherinioya,  a 
South  American  fruit,  is  by  all,  who  have  tasted 
both,  allowed  to  M!ip;i«^  the  pine,  and  is  even  s^aid 
to  be  more  wi:o!e.oui<\  Ti.e  botanical  name  of 
the  pir.e-aj;pl''  •-.  l)ri.'ii;'*rfa.  Of  the  wild  pine- 
apple, or  rnr.iiriii  bravo,  \u  iWe-i  ure  made  in  South 
Ajucrica.     It  }>roduv:es  an  i.if»'i  ior  i ort  of  Iruit. 


So  shall  thy  canet  defy  Nbrembcr^t  cold, 
Ungenial  to  the  upland  young;  so  best. 
Unstinted  by  the  arrow's  deadning  power, 
Long  yellow  joints  shall  flow  with  generous  jdoci 

But,  till  the  lemoD,  orange,  and  the  lime. 
Amid  their  verdant  umbrage,  countless  gUm 
With  fragrant  frait  of  vegetable  gold ; 
l*ill  yellow  plantanes  bend  the  unstain'd  bough  490 
With  crooked  clusters,  prodigally  full ; 
Till  Capricorn  command  the  cloudy  sky; 
And  moist  Aquarius  melt  in  daily  showers. 
Friend  to  the  cane-isles;  trust  not  thou  thy  taga^ 
Thy  future  riches,  to  the  low-land  plain : 
And  if  kind  Heaven,  in  pity  to  thy  prayiTS, 
Shed  genial  influence ;  as  the  Earth  aliiMlvct 
Her  annual  circuit,  thy  rich  ripen*d  canei 
Shall  load  thy  waggons,  mules,  and  Negro-traib 

But  chief  thee,  planter,  it  imports  to  mark   44d 
(Whether  Xhou  breathe  the  mountain's  humid  air, 
Or  pant  with  heat  continual  on  the  plain) 
What  months  relent,  and  which  from  rain  are  (ireti 
In  different  islands  oif  the  ocean-stream, 
Kven  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  isle. 
The  seasons  vary  ;  yet  attention  soon 
Will  give  thee  each  variety  to  know. 
This  once  observM ;  at  snch  a  time  inhume 
Thy  plants,  that,  when  they  joint,  (important  af!e, 
Like  youth  just  stepping  into  life)  the  clouds     450 
May  constantly  bedew  them :  so  shall  tliey 
Avoid  those  ails,  which  else  their  manhood  kill. 
Six  times  the  changeful  Moon  must  blunt  her  bonsi 
And  fill  with  borrowed  light  her  silvcr>'  um; 
Ere  thy  tops,  trusted  to  the  mountain-land. 
Commence  their  jointing ;  but  four  moons  suffice 
To  bring  to  puberty  the  low-land  cane. 

In  plants,  in  beasts,  in  man's  imperial  race, 
An  alien  mixture  meliorates  the  breed ; 
Hence  canes,  that  sickened  dwarfish  on  the  plaio. 
Will  shoot  with  giant-vigour  on  the  hill.  46! 

'ITius  all  depends  on  all ;  so  G(k1  ordains. 
Then  let  not  man  for  little  selfish  ends 
(Britain,  remember  this  important  truth!) 
Prt^umc  the  principle  to  counteract 
Of  universal  love  ;  for  God  is  love. 
And  wide  creation  shares  alike  his  care. 

'Tis  said  by  some,  and  not  unletter'd  they. 
That  chief  the  planter,  if  he  wealth  des-re. 
Should  note  the  phases  of  the  fickle  Moon.       41tt 
On  thee,  sweet  empress  of  ihe  night,  depend 
The  tides ;  stem  Ncptimc  pays  his  court  to  thee; 
The  winds,  obedient  at  thy  bidding,  shift, 
And  tempests  rise  or  fall;  even  lordly  man, 
Thine  energy  controls. — Not  so  the  ciiue; 
The  cane  its  independency  may  boast. 
Though  some  less  noble  plants  thine  influence  owiu 

Of  mountain-lands  economy  permits 
A  third,  in  canes  of  mighty  growth  to  rise: 
But,  in  the  low-land  plain^  the  half  will  yield    4^0 
Though  not  so  lofly,  yet  a  richer  cane, 
For  many  a  crop;  if  seasons  glad  the  soil. 

While  rolls  the  Sun  from  Aries  to  the  Bull, 
Ami  till  the  \iigin  his  hot  beams  inflame; 
1  he  eani',  with  richest,  most  redundant  juice, 
Tin'  spacjous  coppers  fills.     Then  manage  so, 
l>y  plaiitnig  in  suceession,  that  thy  crops 
The  wond'ring  daughters  ol  the  main  may  waft 

Vrr.  4S'2 if  seasons  glad  the  soil.]  Iong-<x>r- 

I  tinurd  and  violent  rains  arc  called  reasons  iO  llM 
I  West  Indies. 
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iVi  shore,  ere  Libra  weigh  the  year : 
hy  merchant  cheerful  credit  grant,     490 
eam*d  opulence  thy  cares  repay. 
Ids  thus  planted ;  to  secure  the  canes 
goat's  baneful  tooth ;  the  churning  boar ; 
ives ;  fi^m  fire  or  casual  or  design'd  j 
herbage  to  thy  toiling  herds 
thou  afford ;  and  the  spectators  charm 
uteous  prospects :  let  the  frequent  hedge 
a  plantation,  regular,  divide, 
mes,  with  lemons,  let  thy  fences  glow, 
x>  seu'^e  'y  now  children  of  this  clime :  500 
and  there  let  oranges  erect 
pely  beauties,  and  perfume  the  sky. 
ielightful  blooms  the  logwood-hedge, 
xxl  to  coction  yields  a  precious  balm, 
1  the  flux :  endemval  ail, 
ise  have  I  to  weep  thy  fatal  sway.— 
is  just,  and  man  must  not  repine, 
the  ricinus  unnoted  pass; 
e  cholic*s  deathful  pangs  thou  dread'st, 
its  luscious  nut.    The  acasse,  510 

K) now  children  of  this  clime,']  It  is 

that  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  were  in- 
into  America  by  the  Spaniards;  but  I  am 
ined  lo  believe  tliey  are  natural  to  the  cU- 
'he  Spaniards  them^:c']veA  probably  had  the 
frum  the  Saracens,  for  the  Spanish  noun 
irhencc  the  English  word  orange,  is  plainly 

13 the  logvood'hedge,]  Linnseu8*s  name 

sc'ful  tree  is  haemotuxylon,  but  it  is  better 
physicians  by  that  uf  lignum  compcchense. 
i,  as  a  medicine,  and  properties  as  an  in- 
n  dyhig,  need  not  to  be  enumerated  in  this 
t  makes  a  no  less  strong  than  beautiful 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  liscs  to  a  coiisi- 
eight. 

)8 jN'or  shall  the  ricinus.'\This shrub  is 

y  called  the  physic-nut.  It  is  general I3' 
ito  three  kinds,  the  common,  the  French, 
Spanish,  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
es  and  flowers,  if  not  in  their  fruit  or  seeds. 
L  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  extracted  is 
d  ricinus,  though  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
e  former,  in  leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds.  In 
nilar  they  all  agree,  viz.  in  their  yielding 
1  or  expression  a  purgative  or  emetic  oil. 
liards  name  these  nuts  avellanas  purga- 
oce  Ray  terms  them  avellans  purgatrices 
(.  By  roasting  they  are  supposed  to  lose 
lieir  vlrulency,  which  is  wholly  destroyed, 
people,  by  taking;  out«  leaf-Uke  substance 
be  found  between  the  lobes.  The  nut  ex- 
iralnut,  or  even  an  aimund,  in  sweetness, 
three  or  four  of  them  will  oi)erate  briskly 
and  down.  The  French  call  this  useful 
decinier.     That  species  of  it  which  bears 

like  flowers  is  named   bellyach  by  the 
ns ;  and  its  ripe  seeds  are  supposed  to  be 
i;ainst  melancholy. 
10 The  acasse.]   Acacia.     This  ii  a 

thorn ;  the  juice  of  the  root  is  supposed  to 
3US.     Its  seeds  arc  contained  in  a  pod  or 

It  is  of  the  class  of  the  syngcnesia.  No 
t  juice  is  extracted  from  it.  Its  trivial 
casbaw.  Tournefort  describes  it  in  his 
'  the  Levant  Some  call  it  Uic  holy  thorn, 
I  sweet-brier.    The  half-ripe  pod  afibrda  a 


With  which  the  sons  of  Jewry,  sdil^neck'd  race^ 
Conjecture  says,  our  God-Messiah  crowned;. 
Soon  shoots  a  thick  impenetrable  fence. 
Whose  scent  perfumes  the  night  and  morning  tky. 
Though  baneful  be  its  root.     The  privet  too, 
Whose  white  flowers  rival  the  Urst  drifts  of  snow 
On  Grampians  piny  hills,  (O  might  the  Muse 
Tread,  flushM  with  health,  the  Grampian  billt 

again!) 
Emblem  of  innocence,  shall  gnfce  my  song. 
Boast  of  the  shrubby  tribe,  carnation  fair,         530 
Nor  thou  repine,  though  late  the  Muse  record 
Thy  bloomy  honours.     Tipt  with  bumish'd  gold» 
And  with  imperial  purple  crested  high. 
More  gorgeous  than  the  train  of  Juno's  bird. 
Thy  bloomy  honours  oft  the  curious  Mu£c 
Hath  seen  transported:  seen  the  humming  bird. 
Whose  burnished  neck  bright  glows  with  verdant 
Least  of  the  winged  vagrants  of  the  sky,  -      [gold  ; 
Yet  dauntless  as  the  strong-pounc'd  bird  of  Jove  ; 
With  fluttering  vehemence  attack  thy  cups,      530 
To  rob  them  of  their  nectar's  luscious  store. 

But  if  with  stones  thy  meagre  lands  are  spread  ; 
Be  these  collected,  they  will  pay  thy  toil : 
And  let  Vitruvius,  aided  by  tlie  line. 
Fence  thy  plantations  with  a  thick-built  walL 
On  this  lay  cuttings  of  the  prickly  pear; 

strong  cement;  and  the  main  stem,  being  wounded, 
produces  a  transparent  gum,  like  the  Arabic,  to 
which  trees  this  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 

Ver.  515 Theprivet,']  Ligustrum.  lliis  shmb 

b  sufliciently  known.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  mak« 
a  good  gargle  in  the  aphths,  and  ulcen'd  throat. 

Vcr.  5*20 carnaticm  fair,]   Tliis  is  indeed  • 

most  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  called,  from  a  French  governor, 
named  Depoinci,  poinciana.  If  permitted,  it  will 
grow  twenty  feet  high;  but,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
good  fence,  it  should  be  kept  low.  It  is  always  in 
blossom.  Though  not  purgative,  it  is  of  the  senna 
kind.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  stomachic,  carmi- 
native, and  emmenagoc:ue.  Some  authors  name  it 
Cauda  pavonis,  on  account  of  its  inimitable  beauty; 
the  flowers  have  a  physicky  smell.  How  it  came  to 
be  called  doodle-doo  I  know  not ;  the  Barbadians 
more  properly  term  it  flower  fence.  1'his  plant 
grows  also  in  Guinea. 

Ver.  5'26. seen  the  humming  bird,]  The  hum- 
mingbird is  called  picaflurc  by  the  Spnniards,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hovering  over  flowers,  and  sucking  their 
juices,  without  lacerating,  or  even  so  much  as  dis- 
composing their  petals.  Its  Indian  name,  sayi 
Ulloa,  is  guinde,  though  it  is  aUo  kno\in  hy  the  ap- 
pellation of  rabilargo  and  lizons:en>.  By  the  Ca- 
ribbeeans  it  was  called  callobrce.  It  is  common  in 
all  the  warm  parts  of  America.  There  are  various 
species  of  them,  all  exceeding  small,  beautiful,  and 
bold.  The  crested  one,  tlKnigh  not  so  frequent, 
is  yet  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  mountains. 
Edwards  has  described  a  very  beautiful  humming 
bird,  with  a  long  tail,  which  is  a  native  of  Surinam, 
but  which  I  never  saw  in  these  islands,  lliey  arc 
easily  caught  in  rainy  weather. 

Ver.  536 prickly  pear.  \  The  botanical  name  of 

this  plant  is  opuntia  ;  it  will  grow  in  the  barrenest 
soils,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  if  a  small  pwtion 
of  earth  be  added.  There  are  two  sorts  of  it,  one 
whose  fruit  \»  rouudisli  and  ^wcet,  the  ether,  whic^ 
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They  soon  a  formidable  fence  will  shoot : 
Wnid  liquorice  here  its  red  beads  loves  to  hanjTi 
Wliilst  scandent  blossoms,  yellow,  purple,  blue, 
Uohnrt,  wind  round  its  shield-like  leaf  and  spears. 
Nor  is  its  fm'.t  inele^nt  of  taste,  541 

Thoucrh  mon;  its  colour  charms  the  ravished  eye; 
Vermeil,  as  youthful  beauty's  roseat  hue ; 
As  thine,  fair  Christobelle:  ah,  when  will  Fate, 
That  loii^  hath  scowl'd  relentless  on  the  bard, 
Give  him  snmc  small  plantation  to  enclose. 
Which  he  may  call  his  own  ?  Not  wealth  he  craves, 
But  indei)endencp:  yet  if  thou,  sweet  maid. 
In  health  and  virtue  bloom  ;  though  worse  betide, 
Thy  smile  will  smooth  Adversity's  rough  brow.    550 

In  Italy's  frrcrn  lK>unds,  the  myrtle  shoots 
A  fragrant  fence,  and  b'ossoms  in  the  Sun. 
Here,  on  the  rockiest  verirc  of  these  blest  isles, 
"With  littlo  care,  th«  p'aut  (»f  love  Mould  grow. 
Then  to  thf  (ritron  join  the  plant  of  lovo. 
And  with  their  scent  and  shade  enrich  your  isles. 

Yet  some  pretend,  and  not  unsprcious  they. 
The  wood-nymphs  fttstor  the  contaj^ious  blast. 
Foes  to  the  Dryads,  they  remorselc-ss  fell  559 

FiOch  shrub  of  fihad(>,  each  tree  of  spreading  root, 
That  woo  the  first  triad  fjnnintrs  of  the  breeze. 
Far  from  the  Musf*  be  such  inhuman  thoughts; 
Far  better  recks  she  of  thv?  woodland  tribes, 
Earth's  eldest  birth,  and  Earth's  best  ornament. 
Ask  him,  whom  rude  necessity  compels 
To  dare  the  noontide  fervour,  in  this  climo, 
Ah,  most  intensely  hut ;  how  much  he  l<xig8 
For  cooling  vast  impenetrable  shade? 
The  Muse,  alas,  th'  experienc'd  Muse  can  tell : 
Oft  hath  she  tnivell'd,  while  solstitial  beams     5T0 
Shot  yellow  deaths  on  the  devoted  land  ; 

has  more  the  shape  of  a  fip:,  is  sour.  The  former 
is  sometimes  eaten,  but  tlie  other  seldom.  The 
French  call  them  pomiue  de  rnquctte.  B<"»th  fruit 
and  leaves  are  cruanled  with  sharp  prickles,  and, 
even  in  the  interior  part  of  the  fruit,  there  is  one 
vhich  mu«t  he  removed  before  it  is  eaten.  The 
leavi^;,  whieh  are  half  an  incli  thick,  having  a  sort 
of  pulp  interposed  h<M\\een  their  surfaces,  beiiii^ 
deprived  of  their  spines,  and  softened  by  the  fire, 
make  no  bad  poul'iec  for  inflammations.  The 
j\iice  of  the  fruit  is  an  innocent  fucns,  and  is  ofirn 
UM'd  to  tiuLjo  }:nav;i  i<'Hic.-.  The  upuntia,  upon 
which  the  cochineal  ins  'ct  breeds,  has  no  spines, 
and  is  cultivated  wilh  can'  in  South  AmoriiM, 
where  it  also  s^rows  wild.  The  jirickly  pear  makes 
as'rong  fence,  and  is  eai.ily  trimmed  with  a  sci- 
mitar.    It  c;n">ws  naturally  in  some  parts  of  Sj)ain. 

Ver.  .53H.  \V\ld  H/juoricf.]  Tlii'^  is  a  scandent 
plant,  from  which  the  Neeroes  ^aiiier  what  they 
call  jumlKC  befell.  The>e  ar«»  alKmt  the  size  of 
p'i:eon-prn.^,  alm«.»st  round,  of  a  le-l  colour,  with  a 
b'aok  speck  on  one  extremity.  TUoy  act  as  an 
e  n'Jtic,  but,  being  violent  in  tl^.cir  operation,  jneat 
caution  should  he  observed  in  usinir  them.  Tl.e 
leaves  make  a  good  i)ectoral  drink  in  disorders  of 
the  breast.  IJy  the  JTrench  it  is  named  petit  pana- 
coco,  to  distinguish  it  f.om  a  larcre  tree,  which  lu-ars 
seeds  of  the  same  colours  only  much  bigger, 
'i'his  tree  is  a  species  of  black  ebony. 

Ver.  5:'»*^ conln'/ions  blast.  \  So  a  particular 

5pecio<?  oi'bli^'ht  is  called  in  the  Wi-st  Indirs.  Sto 
its  dcSk'ription  in  the  s'^eond  \y<\)\\. 

Ver.  511 //eiVoa^  f/e«///v.j  The  yellow  fv<  r,to 

■which  Europeans  of  a  sanjuinc  habit  of  bciU-,  and 
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Oft,  oft  hath  she  their  il]-jadg*d  amrice  blam'il. 
Who,  to  the  stranger,  to  their  slaves  and  herds, 
Denied  this  best  of  joys,  the  breezy  shade. 
And  are  there  none,  whom  generous  pity  warms, 
Friends  to  the  woodland  reig^ ;  whom  shades  delight? 
Who,  round  their  green  domains,  'plant  bedge-rov 

trees; 
And  with  oool  cedars  screen  the  public  way } 
Yes,  good  Montano ;  friend  of  man  was  he : 
Him  persecution,  virtue's  deadliest  foe,  580 

Drove,  a  lorn  exile,  from  his  naUvc  shore; 
.From  his  green  hills,  where  many  a  fleecy  flock, 
Where  many  a  heifer  cropt  their  wholesome  food; 
And  many  a  swain,  obedient  to  his  rule, 
Him  their  lov*d  master,  their  protector,  own*d. 
Vet,  from  that  paradise,  to  Indian  wilds. 
To  tropic  suns,  to  fell  barbaric  hinds, 
A  poor  outcast,  an  alien,  did  he  roam ; 
His  wife^  the  partner  of  his  better  hours,  580 

And  one  sweet  infant,  cheer'd  his  dismal  way. 
Unus'd  to  labour ;  yet  the  orient  Sun, 
Yet  western  Phoebus,  saw  him  «ield  the  hoe. 
At  first  a  garden  all  his  wants  supplied, 
( For  Temperance  sat  cheerful  at  his  board) 
With  yams,  cassada,  and  the  food  of  strength. 
Thrice- wholesome  tauics :  while  a  neighbouring  dell^ 


who  exceed  in  drinking  or  exercise,  are  liable  on 
their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies.  The  French  call 
it  maladic  de  Siame,or  more  properly,  la  flevredrt 
matelots.  Those  who  have  lived  any  time  in  ths 
islands  are  no  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  the 
Creoles,  whence,  however,  some  physicians  have 
too  hastily  concluded,  that  it  was  of  foreig*>i  ex- 
traction. 

Ver.  595.  Ca$sadn^']  Cassavi,  cassava,  is  callwi 
jatropha  by  botanists.  Its  nkcal  makes  a  whole- 
some and  well-tasted  bread,  altiiough  its  juice  be 
jwisonous.  Tlicre  is  a  species  of  cassada  which 
may  be  eat  with  safety,  without  exprc-saing  tlic 
juice;  this  the  French  call  camaifnoc  The  colour 
of  its  root  is  white,  like  a  parsnip ;  that  of  the 
common  kind  is  of  a  bro\inish  rtil,  before  it  is 
fecrajKid.  lly  coction  th«i  cassada  juice  becomes 
an  excellent  sauce  for  fi^>h  ;  and  the  Indians  pK- 
pan;  many  wholesome  dishes  from  it.  I  have  given 
it  internally  mixed  with  flour  without  any  bad  con- 
sequences ;  it  did  not  howeviT  produce  any  of  tlw 
salutary  elfects  I  expected.  A  goo<J  starch  is  made 
fnm»  it  The  stem  is  knotty,  and,  being  cut  into 
small  junks  and  planted,  young  sprouts  shoot  up 
fn»m  each  knob.  Horses  have  btcn  poisoned  by 
eating  its  leave.?.  The  French  name  it  manibot, 
magnoiT,  and  manioc,  and  the  Spanianls  mandiochs. 
It  is  i>retendi'd  tliut  all  creatures  but  man  eat  tbe 
raw  root  of  the  cassada  with  impunity  ;  and,  vhra 
dried,. that  ic  is  a  siwertign  antidote  against  ve- 
nomous bites.  A  who  t'S<ime  drink  is  prepared 
from  this  root  by  the  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  P«- 
tu^uc-se,  accoiding  to  Pineda.  There  is  one  specit* 
of  this  plant  which  the  Indians  only  use,  and  is  by 
tliem  called  baccacoua. 

Ver.  .'>'J6.  Itoiiex.']  This  wholesome  root,  in  some 
of  the  islands,  is  called  edda :  its  botanical  name  vi 
arum  maximum  .flgyptiacum.  There  are  three  spe- 
cies of  tanies,  the  l>lue,  the  scratthing,  and  that 
v^I.ich  is  comiij'miy  roasted.  The  blosM^ms  of  all 
thn-xi  are  very  fragiant,  in  a  morning  or  ereniiiji. 
The  young  leavcj!,  as  wMl  as  the  spiral  stalks  »hieli 
s'.ippi>rt  the^flover,  are  eatca  by  negroes  as  a  salad^ 
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Mature  to  the  soursop  bed  rcsigiTd) 
ger,  and  with  Raleigh*s  pungent  plant, 
alth ;   and  gold  bought  better  land  and 
aves.  599 

)less'd  his  labour:  now  the  cotton-shrub, 
ith  broad  yellow  flowers,  unhurt  by  worms, 
ly  an  acre  ^ed  its  whitest  down : 
er  of  rain  ii^^nial  moisture  bath'd 
>-walk,  which  teem'd  with  marrowy  pods; 

makes  a  good  broth  in  dysenteric  com- 
They  are  seldom  so  large  as  the  yam, 
people  think  them  preferable  in  point  of 

97 to  the  soursop.l  The  true  Indian  name 

ec  is  suirsaak.  It  grows  in  the  barreneist 
)  a  considerable  height.  Its  fruit  will 
igh  two  pounds.  Its  skin  is  ^reen,  and 
t  prickly.  The  pulp  is  not  disagreeable 
Jate,  being  coo),  and  having  its  sweetness 
I  with  some  degree  of  an  acid.  It  is  one 
nonas,  as  are  also  the  custard,  star,  and 
pics.  The  leaves  of  the  sonrsop  are  very 
md  green.  The  fruit  is  wholesome,  but 
dmitted  to  the  tables  of  the  elegant,    Tlie 

dispersed  through  the  pulp  like  the  giiava. 
peculiar  flavour.  It  grows  in  the  East  as 
he  West  Indies.  The  botanical  name  is 
aus.  The  French  call  it  petit  coros(»l,  or 
boeuf,  to  which  the  fruit  bears  a  rescm- 

Tlie  root,  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
jp  the  nose,  produces  the  same  efli^t  as 

Taken  by  the  mouth,  the  Indians  pretcud 
»eciflo  in  the  epilepsy. 
X).  G>//on.  j  The  fine  down,  which  tlib  shrub 

to  en\'elope  its  seeds,  is  suflici?ntly  known, 
lish,  Italian,  and  French  names,  evidently 
ed  from  the  Arabic  algodon,  as  the  Spa- 
.  this  day  call  it.  It  was  first  brought  by 
iant  into  the  Levant,  where  it  is  now  cul- 
rith  great  success.  Authors  mention  four- 
f  cotton,  but  they  confound  the  silk-cotton 
leiba,  among  them.  The  flower  of  the 
lia  cotton-shrub  is  yellow,  and  campanu- 
[t  produces  twice  every  year.     That  of 

is  the  best  of  any  that  comes  from  Ame- 
liis  plant  is  very  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
bin  a  short  time ;  bating  that,  it  is  a  pro- 
oduction.  Pliny  mentions  gussipium,  which 
>mmon  botanical  name  of  cotton.  It  is 
railed  zylon.  Martinus,  iu  his  Philological 
derives  cotton  from  the  Hebrew  word  \op 
r,  as  pronounced  by  the  German.  Jews, 

D4 cacnoxcalk.']  It  is  also  called  cocao 

.  It  is  a  native  of  some  of  the  provinces  of 
nerica,  and  a  drink  made  from  it  was  the 
food  of  the  Indians  before  the  Spaniards 
long  them,  who  were  som^  time  in  those 
ere  they  could  be  prt:vailcd  upon  to  taste 
t  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Indian  cho- 
1(1  not  a  teinptinq  aspect ;  yet  I  much 
iiether  the  Europeans  have  greatly  im- 
s  wholesomeness,  by  the  a<)dit'on  of  va- 
wi  other  hot  ingredients.  The  tree  often 
ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  straight 
isome.  The  pods,  which  sclflom  coiitain 
thirty  nuts  of  the  size  of  a  flatted  olive, 
n  tl:e  stem  and  principal  brunches.  The 
I  a  moist,  rich,  and  f  haded  soil :    hence 


His  coffee  bath'd,  that  glow'd  with  berries,  red 

As  Danae^s  lip,  or,  Theodosia,  thine, 

Yet  countless  as  the  pebbles  on  the  shore ; 

Oft,  while  drought  kill'd  his  impious  neighbour's 

grove. 
In  time,  a  numerous  gang  of  sturdy  slaves, 
Well-fed,  welUcloth*d,  all  emulous  to  gain       610 
Their  mastcr^s  smile,  who  treated  them  like  men  ; 
Blacken'd  his  cane-lands :  which  with  vast  increase. 
Beyond  the  wish  of  avarice,  paid  his  toil. 
No  cramps,  with  sudden  death,  surprised  h'ls  mules^ 
No  glander-pest  his  airy  stables  thinn'd : 
And,  if  disorder  seiz'd  his  Negro  train, 
Celsus  was  cali'd,  and  pining  Illness  flew. 
His  gate  stood  wide  to  all ;  but  chief  the  poor, 
Th'  unfriended  stranger,  and  the  sickly,  shar'd 
His  prompt  niunificencn :  no  surly  dog,  620 

Nor  surlier  Ethiop,  their  approach  debarred. 
The  Muse,  that  pays  this  tribute  to  his  fame. 
Oft  hath  escaped  the  Sun's  meridian  blaze, 

those  who  plant  cacao-walks,  sometimes  screen 
them  by  a  hardier  tree,  which  the  Spaniards  aptly 
term  madrc  dc  cacao.  They  may  be  planted  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  dstant,  though  some  advi&e  to  plant 
them  much  n(>arcr,  and  perhaps  wisely ;  for  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  thin  them,  when  they  are  past 
the  danger  of  l)eing  destroyed  by  dry  weather,  &€• 
Some  recommend  planting  cassada,  or  bananas»  in 
the  intervals,  when  the  cacao-trees  are  youngs,  to 
destroy  weeds,  from  which  the  walk  cannot  be  kept 
too  free.  It  is  generally  three  years  before  they 
produce  good' pods ;  but,  in  six  years,  they  are  in 
highest  perfection.  The  po<ls  are  commonly  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  cucumber,  lliere 
are  three  or  four  sorts  of  cacao,  which  difTer  from 
one  another  in  the  colour  and  gvXKlncss  of  their 
nuts.  That  from  the  Caraccas  is  certainly  the 
best.  None  of  the  species  grrjw  in  Peru.  Its  ali- 
mentary, as  well  as  physical  properties,  are  suffi- 
ciently known.     This  nord  is  Indian. 

Ver.  605.  His co fee.]  This  is  certainly  of  Arabic 
derivation ;  and  nas  been  used  in  the  East,  as  a 
drink,  time  immemorial.  The  inhabitants  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  were  taught  the  use  of 
it  by  the  Persians,  say  authors,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  coflfce-shrub  uas  gradually  intro- 
duced into  Arabia  Felix,  wh(  nee  it  passed  into 
Egypt,  SjTia,  and  lastly  Constantinople.  The 
Turk<i,  though  so  excessively  fond  of  coflfee,  have 
not  known  it  much  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  whereas  the  English  have  been  acquainted 
therewith  for  upwards  of  an  hundred,  one  Pasqua, 
a  Greek,  having  opened  a  coflfee-house  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  ITth  rentury.  The  famous 
traveller,  Thevenot,  introduce.!  cofl'ee  into  France. 
This  plaut  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  parti- 
cularly by  ihe  French,  with  great  success ;  but  the 
berry  from  thence  is  not  etiual  to  that  from  Mocha. 
It  is  a  species  of  Arabian  jasmine ;  the  flower  is 
jiarticularly  redolent,  and  from  it  a  pleasant  cor- 
dial water  is  distilled.  It  produces  fruit  twice 
every  year;  but  the  shrub  must  be  three  years  old 
before  any  can  be  gathered.  It  should  not  l>e  aN 
lowed  to  grow  above  s=x  feet  high.  It  is  very  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  large  fly,  which  the  French 
call  mouche  a  cafie;  as  well  as  by  the  white  gnib, 
which  they  name  puceron.  Its  medical  and  ali- 
mentary qualities  are  as  generally  known  as  those 
of  tea. 
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Beneath  yon  Umarind-^ista,  which  his  handf 
nanted ;  and  which,  impervious  to  the  Son, 
His  latter  days  beheld. — One  noon  he  sat 
BoMath  its  breezy  shade,  what  time  the  San 
His  snltry  vnageance  from  the  Lion  pourM ; 
And  calmly  thus  his  eldest  hope  addrest* 

"  Be  pious,  be  industrious,  be  humane ;        6S0 
Prom  proud  Oppression  guard  ttie  labouring  hind. 
Whatever  their  creed,  God  is  the  Sire  of  uum, 
His  image  they ;  then  dare  not  thou,  my  son. 
To  bar  Uie  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 
Your  foes  forgive,  for  merit  must  make  foes ; 
And  in  each  virtue  far  surpass  your  sire. 
Your  means  are  ample,  Ilt^aven  a  heart  bi'stow ! 
So  health  and  peace  shall  be  your  portion  here; 
And  yon  bright  sky,  to  which  my  soul  aspires, 
Shall  bless  you  with  eternity  of  joy."  640 

He  spoke,  and  ere  the  swift-wing'd  zumbadore 
The  mountain  desert  startled  with  his  hum ; 
Ere  firo-flies  trimm'd  their  vital  lamps ;  and  ere 
Dun  Evening  trod  on  rapid  Twilight*s  heel : 

His  knell  was  rung ; 

And  all  the.cane-lands  wept  their  father  lost 

Muse,  yet  awhile  indulge  my  rapid  course ; 
And  I  '11  unharness,  soon,  the  foaming  steeds. 

If  Jove  descend,  propitious  to  thy  vows. 
In  fkequent  floods  of  rain ;  successive  crops      650 
Of  weeds  will  spring.     Nor  venture  to  repine, 
Thongh  oft  their  toil  thy  little  gang  renew ; 
Their  toil  tenfold  the  melting  heavens  rcpuj' ; 
For  soon  thy  plants  will  magnitude  acquire. 
To  crush  all  undergrowth ;  before  the  Sun, 
The  planets  thus  withdraw  their  puny  fires. 
And  though  untutored,  then,  thy  caues  will  shoot : 

Ver.  624.  TSnarind-vista.']  This  large,  shady,  and 
beautiful  tree  grows  fast  even  in  the  driest  soils, 
and  lasts  long  ;  and  yet  its  wood  is  bard,  and  very 
lit  for  mechanical  uses.  Tiic  loaves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  senna,  and  pf^nnated :  they  taste 
sourish,  as  does  the  pulp,  which  is  contained  in 
pods  four  or  five  inches  Ion;?.  They  bear  once  a 
year.  An  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  from 
the  fruit ;  but  the  Creoles  cliietly  preserve  it  with 
sugar,  as  the  Spaniards  with  salt.  A  pleasant 
syrup  may  be  made  from  it.  The  name  is,  in 
Arabic,  tamara.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
therewith ;  for  the  Arabians  first  introrluccd  tama- 
rinds into  physic ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Kast  as  well 
as  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  where 
different  provinces  call  it  by  different  names.  Its 
cathartic  qualities  are  well  known.  It  is  good  in 
sea-sickness.     The  botanical  name  is  tamarindus. 

Ver.  641.  ...  and  ere  the  stcift-wing^d  zurfUntdore,'] 
This  bird,  which  is  one  of  the  laricest  and  swiftest 
known,  is  only  seen  at  night,  or  rather  heanl ;  for 
it  makes  a  hideous  humming  noise  (whence  its 
name)  on  the  desert  lops  of  the  Andes.  See  Ulloa's 
Voyage  to  South  America.  It  is  also  called  condor. 
Its  wings,  when  expanded,  have  been  known  to  ex- 
<Jeed  sixteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Sec  Phil.  Trans. 
Ka  208. 

Ver.  643.  Ere  fire-flies.]  This  surprising  insect  is 
frequent  in  Guadaloope,  &c.  and  ull  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  There  are  none  of  them  in  the 
English  Caribbee,  or  Virgin  Islands. 

Ver.  644 on  rapid  Twilii^hVs  heel.]  There  is 

little  or  no  twilight  in  the  Wc^t  liidicr.  All  the 
year  round  it  is  dark  before  eij^ht  at  night.  The 
dmwD  is  equally  ibort 


Care  meliorates  their  growth.    The  trenches  fill 
With  their  collateral  mould ;  as  in  a  town 
Which  foes  have  long  beleaguer'd,  unawares    660 
A  strong  detachment  sallies  from  each  gate, 
And  levels  all  the  labours  of  the  plain. 

And  now  thy  cane^s  first  blades  their  verdare  loie^ 
And  hang  their  idle  heads.     Be  these  stript  off; 
So  shall  fresh  sportive  airs  ti%r  joints  embrace. 
And  by  their  dalliance  give  the  sap  to  rise. 
But,  O  beware,  let  no  unskilful  hand 
The  vivid  foliage  tear :  their  channePd  spoutSi 
Well-pleas'd,  the  wat*ry  nutriment  convey. 
With  filial  duty,  to  the  thirsty  stem  ;  670 

And,  spreading  wide  their  rocrential  arms, 
Defe^  their  parent  from  solstitial  slue*. 


THE  SUGAR-CANE. 
BOOK  II. 

ADTBRTISfiMENT. 

Thb  following  book  having  been  oriirroally  ad- 
dressed to  William  Shenstone,  esq.  and  by  bim 
approved  of;  the  author  should  deem  it  a  kind  of 
poetical  sacrilege,  now,  to  address  it  to  any  otber. 
To  his  memory,  therefore,  be  it  sacred ;  as  a  small 
but  sincere  testimony  of  the  high  opini<Mi  the  author 
entertained  of  that  gentleman's  genius  and  mao- 
ners;  and  as  the  only  return  now,  alas!  in  his 
power  to  make,  for  the  friendship  wherewith  Mr. 
Slienstonc  had  condescended  to  honour  him. 


ARGUMENT. 

Subject  proposed.  Address  to  William  Shenstoo^ 
esq.  Of  monkeys.  Of  rats  and  other  vermin. 
Of  weeds.  Of  the  yellow  fly.  Of  the  greasy  fly. 
Of  the  blast.  A  hurricane  described.  Ofcaloc 
and  earthquakes.     A  tale. 


Enouch  of  culture.-o-A  less  pleasing  theme, 
What  ills  await  the  ripening  cane,  demamls 
My  serious  numbers :  these,  the  thoughtful  Most 
Hath  oft  beheld,  deep-pierc'd  with  generous  woa 
For  she,  poor  exile  !  boasts  no  waving  crops ; 
For  her  no  circling  mules  press  dulcet  streanu; 
No  Negro-band  huge  foaming  coppers  skim  ; 
Nor  fermentation  (wine's  dread  sire)  for  her, 
With  Vulcan's  aid,  from  cane  a  spirit  draws, 
Potent  to  quell  the  madness  of  despair.  19 

Yet,  oft,  the  range  she  walks,  at  shut  of  eve; 
Oft  sees  red  lightning  at  the  midnight-hour, 
When  nod  the  watches,  stream  along  the  sky; 
Not  inuocent,  as  what  the  learned  cull 
The  Boreal  morn,  which,  through  the  azure  air. 
Flashes  its  tremulous  rays,  in  painted  streaks, 
While  o'er  Night's  veil  her  lucid  tresses  flow : 
Nor  quits  the  Muse  her  walk,  inmaers'd  in  thoajjW, 
How  .ihe  the  planter,  haply,  may  advise; 
Till  tardy  Morn  unbar  the  gates  of  light,  29 

And,  opening  on  the  main  with  sultry  beam, 
lo  buruislfd  silver  turns  the  blue-grcen  wave. 
Say,  will  my  Shenstone  lend  a  patient  ear, 
AlU  weep  at  woes  unknown  to  Britain's  isle? 
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u  wilt  weep ;  for  Pity  chose  thy  breast, 
iste  and  Si^ience,  for  their  soft  abode : 
a  wilt  wee^:  thint;  own  distress  thou  bcar'st 
ted ;  but  anothcr^s  melts  thy  soul, 
rere  my  pipe  as  soft,  my  dittied  song** 
tth  as  thine,  my  too,  too  distant  friend,  SO 
le ;  my  soft  pipe,  and  my  dittied  song 
iiush  the  hurricane's  tremendous  roar, 
n  eai^h  evil  guard  the  ripening  cane  ! 
uctive,  on  the  upland  sugar-groves 
nkey  nation  preys :  from  rocky  heights, 
:  parties,  they  descend  by  night, 
ting  watchful  sentinels,  to  warn 
lOfitile  stei>s  approach,  with  gambols  they 
it  the  canc-grove.     Luckless  he  to  whom 
ad  pertains  !  in  evil  hour,  perhaps,  40 

sightless  of  to  morrow,  on  a  die 
lids  millions ;  or,  perhaps,  reclines 
iiry's  soft  lap,  the  p»st  of  wealth ; 
xmsiderate,  deems  his  Indian  crops 
iply  her  insatiate  wants  supply, 
these  insidious  droles  (peculiar  pest 
iuiga's  hills)  would'st  thou  defend 
ving  wealth ;  in  traps  put  not  thy  trust, 
r  baited  :  treble  e\'ery  watch, 
II  with  arms  provide  them ;  faithful  dogs, 
sagacious,  on  their  footsteps  wait.  51 

lese  attack  the  predatory  bJands ; 
^  tb*  unequal  conflict  they  decline, 
Attering,  fling  their  ill-got  spoils  away. 
1,  of  late,  innumorous  Gallic  hosts 
wanton,  cruel,  did  by  stealth  invade 
iceable  American's  domains, 
lesolation  mark'd  their  faithless  rout ; 
ler  Albion's  martial  sons  advanc'd, 
le  gay  dastards  to  their  forests  fled,         60 
I  their  spoils  and  tomahawks  behind. 
Rrith  less  waste  the  whiskerM  vermin  race, 
tUss  clan,  despoil  the  low-land  cane, 
e  to  destroy,  while  commerce  hoists  the  sail, 
iQcks  abound,  or  tangling  bushes  bloom, 
danter  knows? — Yet  j)rudonce  may  reduce, 
age  then  the  breed  of  savage  cats, 
1  the  winding  snake,  thy  foes  they  eat. 


46 peculiar  pest."]  The  monkeys  which 

ir  so  numerous  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
istophcr,  were  brought  thither  by  the  French 
:hey  possessed  half  that  island.  This  cir- 
ince  we  learn  from  Pere  Labat,  who  further 
{,  that  they  are  a  most  delicate  food.  The 
ti  Negroes  are  very  fond  of  them,  but  the 
inhabitants  do  not  eat  them,  lliey  do  a 
leal  of  mischief  in  St  Kitts,  destroying  many 
nd  pounds  sterling's  worth  of  canes  every 

64.  These  to  destroy. '\  Rats,  &c.  are  not  na- 
:>f  America,  but  came  by  shipping  from 
tt.  They  breed  in  the  ground,  under  Kx)se 
and  bushts.  Durante,  a  Roman,  who  was 
ian  to  pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  anrl  who  wrote 
1  poem  on  the  preservation  of  health,  enu- 
s  domestic  rats  among  animals  that  may  be 
with  safety.  But  if  these  are  wholesome, 
ats  must  be  much  more  delicate,  as  well  as 
louruhing.  Accordingly  we  And  most  field 
s  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  b''nrd  that  straps 
e-rats  are  publicly  told  in  the  markets  of 


Thus,  00  the  mangrove-banks  of  Guayaqnil, 
Child  of  the  rocky  desert,  sea-like  stream,  1^ 

With  studious  care,  the  American  preserves 
The  gallinazo,  else  that  sea-like  stream 
(Whence  Traffic  pours  her  bounties  on  romokind) 
Dread  alligators  would  alone  possess. 
Thy  foes,  the  teeth-fil'd  Ibbos  also  love ; 
Nor  thou  their  wayward  appetite  restrain. 

Some  place  decoys,  nor  will  they  not  avail. 
Replete  with  roasted  crabs,  in  every  grove 
These  fell  marauders  gnaw ;  and  pay  their  slaves 
Some  small  reward  for  every  captive  foe.  80t 

So  practise  Gallia's  sons  ;  but  Britons  trust 
In  other  wiles ;  and  surer  their  success. 

With  Misnian  arsenic,  deleterious  bane. 
Pound  up  the  ripe  cassada's  urell-rasp'd  root. 
And  form  in  pellets;  these  profusely  spread 
Round  the  cane-groves,  where  sculk  the  vermiii. 

breed: 
They,  greedy,  and  unweeting  of  (he  bait. 
Crowd  to  the  inviting  cates,  and  siftift  devour 
Their  palatable  death  j  for  soon  they  seek 

Ver.  69 mansrove'banks.l  Tliis  tree,  which 

botanists  call  rizophora,  grows  in  marshy  soils,  and 
on  the  sides  of  rivers ;  and,  as  the  branches  take 
root,  they  frequently  render  narn;w  streams  im- 
passable to  boats.  Oysters  often  adhere  to  tbctr 
roots,  3cc.  The  French  name  of  this  strange  water- 
shrub  is  paltuvier.  llie  species  meant  here  is  the 
red  mangrove. 

Ver.  74.  Dread  alligators.']  This  dreadful  animal 
is  amphibious,  and  seldom  lays  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred eygs.     These  she  carefully  covers  with  sand. 
But,  notwitlistanding  this  precaution,  the  gallinazo 
(a  lar^e  species  of  carrion-crow)  conceals  itself 
among  the  thick  boughs  of  the*  neigiibouring  trees, 
and  thus  often  discovers  the  hoard  of  the  alligator, 
which  she  no  sooner  leaves,  than  the   gallinazo 
souses  down  uix)n  it,  and  gref^ily  scraping  off  the 
sand,  regales  on  its  contents.     Nor  is  the  male  al- 
ligator less  an  enemy  lo  the  increase  of  his  o«*n 
horrid  brood,  than  the^e  useful  birds;  for,  whca 
instinct  prompts  the  female  to  let  her  young  fry 
out  by  breaking  the  eggs,  he  never  fails  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  to  devour  as  many  of  them  as  he 
can :  so  that  the  mother  scarce  ever  escapes  into 
the  river  with  more  than  five  out  of  all  her  huo- 
dred.     Thus  providence  doubly  prevents  the  other- 
wise immense  propagation  of  that  voracious  animal, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guayaquil ;  for  the  gal- 
linazo is  not  always  found,  where  alligators  are. 
Ullun. 

Ver.  75 teeih-fPd  Ibbos.]  Or  Ebbos,  as  they 

are  more  coninnonly  calk-d,  are  a  numerous  nation. 
Many  of  them  have  their  teeth  filed,  and  blackened 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  They  make  good 
slaves  when  bought  young ;  but  arc,  in  general, 
foul  fcfdcrs,  many  of  them  greedily  devouring  the 
raw  guts  of  fowls ;  they  also  feed  on  dead  mules  . 
and  horfes ;  whose  carcasses,  therefore,  should  be 
buried  deep,  that  the  Negroes  may  not  come  at 
them.  But  the  surest  way  is  to  bum  them ;  other- 
wise they  will  be  apt,  privily,  to  kill  those  useful 
animals,  in  order  to  feast  ou  them. 

Ver.  76.  Nor  thou  their  KayvartL]  Pere  Labat  says 
that  cane-rats  give  those  Negroes  who  eat  them 
pulmonic  disorders,  but  the  good  Jesuit  was  no  phy- 
s'*ciaii.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  ealk 
tbcci,  that  they  arc  very  (kUcate  food. 
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The  neighbourini:  tpring;    tiid  driuk,  uid  swell, 
and  die.    ^  90 

But  dare  not  thou,  if  life  deserve  thy  care. 
The  infected  rivulet  taste ;  nor  let  thy  herds 
Graze  iti  polluted  brinlui,  till  rolling  time 
Have  fin'd  the  water,  and  destroyed  the  bane. 
Tis  safer  then  to  mingle  nightshade's  juice 
With  flour,  and  throw  it  liberal  'mong  thy  canes : 
They  touch  not  this ;  its  deadly  scent  they  fly, 
And  sudden  colonize  some  distant  vale. 

Shall  the  Muse  deign  to  sing  of  humble  weeds, 
That  check  the  progress  of  th*  imperial  cane  ?    1 00 

In  every  soil,  unnumber'd  weeds  will  spring; 
Nor  fewest  in  the  best:  (thus  oft  we  find 
Faormous  vices  taint  the  noblest  souls  ! ) 
These  let  thy  little  gang,  with  skilful  hand, 
Oft  as  they  spread  abroad,  and  oft  they  spread, 
Careful  pluck  up,  to  swell  thy  growing  heap 
Of  rich  manure.    And  yet  some  wecd:i  arise, 
Of  aspect  mean,  with  wondrous  virtues  fraught: 
(And  doth  not  oft  uncommon  merit  dwell 
In  men  of  vulgar  looks,  and  trivial  air  ?)  110 

Such,  planter,  be  not  thou  asham'd  to  save 
From  foul  pollution,  and  unseemly  rot ; 
Much  will  they  benefit  thy  house  and  thee. 
But  chief  the  yellow  thistle  thou  select, 
Whose  seed  the  stomach  frees  from  nauseous  loads; 
And,  if  the  music  of  the  mountain-dove 
Delight  tliy  pensive  car,  sweet  friend  to  thought! 
This  prompts  their  cooing,  and  inflamesth(rir  love. 
Nor  let  rude  hands  the  knotted  grass  profanr. 
Whose  juice  worms  fly :  ah,  dire  cndrmial  ill ! 
How  many  fathers,  fathers  now  no  more;  121 

How  many  orphans,  now  lament  thy  rage  ? 
The  cow-itch  also  save ;  but  let  thick  glo%'es 
Thine  bauds  defend,  or  thou  wilt  sadly  rue 
Thy  rash  imprudence,  when  ten  thousand  darts. 
Sharp  as  the  bce-sting,  fasten  in  thy  flesh, 
And  give  thee  up  to  torture.     But,  unhurt. 
Planter,  thou  mayst  the  humble  chickwced  cull ; 

Ver.  95.  ^Ttssqfer  then  to  mingle  nightshade's  iuice.'\ 
Sec  the  article  Solanum  in  Newman*s  Chemistry 
published  by  Dr.  Lewis,  'flicre  is  a  species  of  East 
India  animal,  called  a  mungot^,  which  bears  a  na- 
tural antipathy  to  rats.  Its  introduction  into  the 
sugar-islands  .would,  probably,  effectuate  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  destructive  vermin. 

Ver.  114 the  yclloxc  thistle,^  The  seeds  of 

this  plant  are  an  excellent  emetic ;  and  almost  as 
useful  in  dysenteric  complaints  as  ipecacuanha.  It 
grows  every  where. 

Ver.  119.  Not  let  rude  kandi  the  knotted  grass 
profane.]  'I'his  is  truly  a  {wwerful  vermifuge;  but, 
uncautionsly  administered,  has  often  proved  mor- 
tal. The  juice  of  it  clarified  is  sometimes  given; 
but  a  dei*oetion  of  il  is  greatly  preferable.  Its  bo- 
tanical name  is  spi(;;rlia. 

Ver.  123.  7'he  arx^'itch  also  save.'\  This  extra- 
ordinary vine  should  not  bo  permitti^l  to  gjow  in  a 
cane-pi<rce;  for  necjrxxjs  have  been  known  to  fire 
the  canes,  to  save  themselves  from  the  torture 
which  attends  working  in  grounds  where  it  has 
abounded.  Mixed  uith  inelasses,  it  is  a  safe  and 
excellent  vermifuge.  Its  seeds,  which  resemble 
blackish  small  beans,  are  purgative.  Its  flower  is 
purple;  and  its  pods,  on  which  the stincini: brown 
sets  an^  found,  are  as  large  as  a  fuII-groMii  English 
field-pea. 
Ver.  i  28.  Planter,  ihvu  maif'si  ths  humkU  cMckvcttd,  ] 


And  that,  which  coyly  fli«  th*  astonlshM  ftm 
Not  the  confection  namM  from  Pcntus'  king  \ 
Not  the  bless*d  apple  Mediau  climes  produce 
Though  lofty  Maro  (whose  immortal  Mote 
Distant  I  follow,  and,  sabmiss,  adont) 
Hath  sung  its  properties,  to  counteract 
Dire  spells,  slow-mutter'd  o^er  tlie  baneful  ba 
Where  cruel  stepdames    p(Ms*noa8  drugs  1 

brew'd ; 
Can  vie  with  these  low  tenants  of  the  rale. 
In  driving  poisons  from  th'  infected  firame: 
For  here,  alas  !  (ye  sons  of  Luxury  mark  !) 
Tlie  sea,  though  on  its  bosom  halcyons  sleep. 
Abounds  with  poisonM  fish ;  whose  crimmn  fii 
Whose  eyes,  whose  scales,  bedropt  with  aznre. 
Purple,  and  green,  in  all  gay  Summer's  pride 
Amuse  the  sight ;  whose  taste  the  palate  cha; 
Yet  Death,  in  ambush,  on  the  banquet  wmit% 
Unless  these  antidotes  be  timely  given. 
But  say,  what  strains,  what  numbers  can  red 
Thy  praises,  vervain ;  or,  wild  liquorice,  thin 
For  not  the  costly  root,  the  gift  of  rirod, 
Gathered  by  those,  who  drink  the  Volga's  wav 
(Prhice  of  Europa's  streams,  itself  a  sea) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chickwecd,  which  grow  i 
taneously  in  the  Caribbces,  and  both  possess 
considerable  virtues,  particularly  that  which 
tanists  call  cajacia,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
phatically  name  erudos  cobres,  or  snakeweed 
account  of  its  remarkable  qualities  against  poi 
ous  bites.  It  is  really  of  use  against  fish-pon 
as  is  also  the  sensitive  plant,  which  the  Spam 
prettily  call  the  ven^oiuwza,  the  bashful,  an 
donzella,  or  the  maiden.  There  arc  many  kim 
this  extraordinary  plant,  which  grow  every  wl 
in  the  islands  and  South  America.  The  botat 
name  of  the  former  is  alsine,  and  that  of  the  la 
minosa. 

Ver.  130.  Kot  the  confection,]  This  medicin 
called  Mithridatum,  in  honour  uf  Mitliridates  I 
of  Pontus ;  who,  by  using  it  constantly,  had 
cured  himself  from  the  eflects  of  poison,  in  sue 
manner,  that,  when  he  actually  attempted  tu 
an  end  to  his  life,  by  that  means,  he  failed  in 
purjKwe.  So,  at  l«ast,  Pliny  informs  us.  But 
happily  are  not  obliged  to  believe,  implicitly,  wl 
ever  that  elaborate  compiler  has  told  us.  W 
poisons  immediately  operate  on  the  nervous  systi 
and  their  effects  are  to  be  cxpelletl  bythetl 
this  electuary  is  no  coutempliblv  antidote.  J 
how  many  poisons  do  we  kuow  at  present,  wh 
produce  their  effects  in  a  diflerent  manner  ?  a 
from  the  accounts  of  authors,  we  have  reason  to 
I>ersuaded,  that  the  ancients  were  not  much  bch' 
us  in  their  varietj'  of  poisons.  If  therefore,  i 
king  of  Pontus  had  really  intended  to  have  < 
stniyed  himself,  he  could  have  been  at  no  \os 
the  means,  notwithstanding  the  daily  use  of  t 
antidote. 

Ver.  131.  Not  the  bless' d  apple,]  AMthoTS  ire  I 
agreed  what  the  apple  is,  to  which  Virgil  attrib"' 
such  remarkable  virtues,,  nor  is  it  indeed  possl 
they  ever  should.  However,  we  have  this  comli 
on  our  side,  that  our  not  knowing  it  is  of  no  det 
meat  to  us  ;  for  as  spells  cannot  affect  us,  «c  » 
at  no  loss  for  antidotes  to  guard  against  thein< 

Ver.  14i^.  For  not  the  cwtly  root.]  Somerocd't 
writers  have  bestowed  the  high  ap^iellalioaof  doDH 
Dei  oa  rhubarb. 
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'  potency !  Did  planters  know 
ir  virtues,  not  the  cane  itself 
with  greater,  fonder  pains  preserve ! 
r  maladies  infest  the  cane, 
o  be  subdued.    The  insect-tribe 
ring,  spread  their  pinions  to  the  Sun, 
Vfuse:  nor  shall  their  many  eyes, 
M  with  gold,  their  many-colour'd  down, 
preserve  them.     In  what  distant  clime, 
essei  are  the  plunderers  hatch'd,      161 
sy  wafte<l  in  the  liv' ng  gale, 
It  islands  ?  Thus,  the  locustrbreed, 
aravans,  that  blot  the  sky, 
>m  far,  and,  ere  bright  morning  dawn, 
Vfric  sees  her  crop  devour'd. 
e  cane  a  proper  nest  afford, 

lapted  to  the  yellow  fly  ? 

in  Nature^s  mystic  lore  observe, 
»ch  plant,  that  drinks  the  golden  day, 
e  life  sustains.  Thus  cochinillc        17 1 
e  Indian  fig ;  and,  should  it  harm 
plant,  its  worth  that  harm  repays : 
e  insects !  no  bright  scarlet  yield, 
»  British  Wolfe ;  who  now,  perhaps, 
.  and  George  ordain)  in  triumph  mounts 
^-built  fortress,  won  from  haughty  Gaul! 
i  no  plant  such  luscious  nectar  ^nelds, 
le  cane-plant ;  yet,  vile  parricides! 
ye  !  the  paront-cane  destroy.  180 

ay,  what  remedy  hath  skill  dcvis'd 
is  noxious  foe  ?  Thy  Blacks  send  forth, 
itachment !  ere  the  increasing  pest 
;  too  firm  a  lodgment !  and,  with  care, 
r  tainted  blade,  and  liberal  lave 
d  Neptune's  purifying  stream, 
igean  toil  long  time  demands, 
II  to  more  ad\'antage  may'st  employ: 
rain  thou  ever  didst  prefer, 
efcr  them  now:  the  rattling  shower,  190 
n  in  constant  streams,  for  days  and  nights, 
veils,  with  nectar  sweet,  thy  canes; 
deluge,  drowns  thy  plundering  foe. 
lay  the  planter  idly  fold  his  arms, 
'  My  soul,  take  rest  }'*  Superior  ills, 
no  care  nor  wisdom  can  avert, 
iccession  rise.     Ye  men  of  Kent, 
>ing  Eurus,  with  the  brutal  force 
joined  in  ruffian  league,  assail 
i*d  hop-grounds  ;  tell  me  what  you  feel, 
be  poor  planter;  when  the  blast,        201 
>  of  Heaven !  perdition  of  the  isles ! 
8  waving  gold.     Though  well-manur*d ; 
though  thy  fields  from  Nature  boast ; 
asons  pour;  this  pestilence  invades: 

I Thus  cochinille.'\  This  is  a  Spa- 

For  the  manner  of  propagating  this 
ct,  see  sir  Hans  Sloaiie*s  Natural  His- 
maica.  "It  was  long  believed  in  Europe 
d,  or  vegetable  production.  The  bota- 
;  of  the  plant  on  which  the  cochinille 
»puntia  maxima,  folio  oblongo,  majore, 
^tusis,  moilibus  et,  innocentibus  obsito, 
;  rubris  variegato.  Sloane. 
5.  Thoufrh  srasons.l  Without  a  rainy  sea- 
igar-cane  co>ild  nut  be  cultivated  to  any 

:    for  what  Pliny  the  Elder  writes   of 
lant  may   be  applied   to  this,    gaudct 

toto  anno  bibere  amat. 
7 »....  this  if€itiUnce,'\  It  must,  bow- 


Too  oft  it  seizes  the  glad  infiitit  thrMg, 
Nor  pities  their  green  nonage:  their  broad  blades. 
Of  which  the  graceful  wood-nymphs  cnrdt  composed 
The  greenest  garlands  to  adorn  their  brows, 
First  pallid,  sickly,  dry,  and  witherM  show ;     810 
Unseemly  stains  succeed ;  which,  nearer  view'd 
By  microscopic  arts,  small  eggs  appear. 
Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life ;  alas,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  gaol,  and  crawl  abroad, 
Bugs  of  uncommon  shape ;  thrice  hideous  show ! 
Innumerous  as  the  painted  shells,  that  load 
The  wave-worn  margin  of  the  Virgin-isles ! 
Innumerous  as  the  leaves  the  plumb-tree  sbedi. 
When,  proud  of  her  fecundity,  she  shows, 
Naked,  her  gold  fruit  to  tbe  god  of  noon.  230 

Remorseless  to  its  youth  ;  what  pity,  say, 
Can  the  cane*s  age  expect  ?  In  vain,  its  pith 
With  juice  nectareous  flows;  to  pungent  soufv 
Foe  to  the  bowels,  soon  its  nectar  turns: 
Vain  every  joint  a  gemmy  embryo  bears. 
Alternate  rang'd ;  from  these  no  filial  young 
Shall  grateful  spring,  to  bless  the  planter's  eye. 
With  bugs  confederate^  in  destructive  league. 
The  ants*  republic  joins ;  a  villain  crew, 
As  the  waves  countless  that  plough  up  the  deep, 
(Where  Eurus  reigns  vicegerent  of  tbe  sky,        S31 
\Vhom  Rhea  bore  to  the  bright  god  of  day) 
When  furious  Auster  dire  commotions  stin : 
These  wind,  by  subtle  sap,  their  secret  way, 
Pernicious  pioneers  !  while  those  invest. 
More  firmly  daring,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
And  win,  by  regular  approach,  tbe  cane. 

'Gainst  such  ferocious,  such  unnumber'd  bands. 
What  arts,  what  arms  shall  sage  experience  use  ? 

Some  bid  the  planter  load  the  favouring  gale 
With  pitch,  and  sulphur's  sufibcating  steam,    941 
Useless  the  vapour  o'er  the  cane-grove  flies. 
In  curling  volumes  lost ;  such  feeble  arms, 
To  man  though  fatal,  not  the  blast  subdue. 
Others  again,  and  better  their  success. 
Command  their  slaves  each  tainted  blade  to  pick 
With  care,  and  bum  them  in  vindictive  flames. 
Labour  immense !  and  yet,  if  small  the  pest ; 
If  numerous,  if  industrious  be  thy  gang ; 
At  length,  thou  may'st  the  victory  obtain.         ft50 
But,  if  the  liviug  taint  be  far  diffus*d. 
Bootless  this  toil ;  nor  will  it  then  avail 
,  (Though  ashes  lend  their  suffocating  aid) 
To  bare  the  broad  rooti,  and  the  mining  swarmf 
Expose,  remorseless,  to  the  burning  noon. 
Ah !  must  then  ruin  desolate  the  plain  ? 
Must  the  lost  planter  other  climes  explore  ? 
Howc'er  reluctant,  let  the  hoc  uproot 

ever,  be  confessed,  that  the  blast  is  less  frequent 
in  lands  naturally  rich,  or  such  as  are  made  so  by 
well-rotted  manure. 

Vcr.  216 the  plumb-tree  sheds,"]    This  i* 

the  Jamaica  plumb-tree.  When  covered  with 
fruit,  it  has  no  leaves  upon  it.  The  fruit  is  whole- 
some. In  like  manner,  the  panspan  is  destitute  of 
foliage  when  covered  with  flowers.  The  latter  is 
a  species  of  jessamine,  and  g^ws  as  large  as  ai^. 
apple-trre. 

Ver.  231 Eurus  reigns.]   The  east  is  the 

centre  of  the  tmde-wind  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
veers  a  few  points  to  the  north  or  south.  What 
Homer  says  of  the  west  wind,  in  his  islands  of  the 
blessed,  may  more  aptly  be  applied  to  the  trade- 
winds. 
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Th'  inf(RctM  cane-piece;  and,  with  eager  flames, 

The  hostile  myriads  thon  to  embers  turn :         260 

Far  better,  thun,  a  miprhty  loss  sastain. 

Which  happier  years  and  prudence  may  retrieve; 

Than  risk  thine  all.     As  when  an  adverse  storm. 

Impetuous,  thunders  on  some  luckless  ship, 

From  green  St.  Christopher,  or  Cathay  bound  : 

Each  nautic  art  the  reeling  seamen  try : 

The  storm  redoubles :  Death  rides  c\*cry  wave ; 

Down  by  the  board  the  cracking:  masts  they  hew; 

And  heave  their  precious  cargo  in  the  main. 

Say,  can  the  Muse,  the  pencil  in  her  hand,    270 
The  all-wasting  hurricane  obser\-ant  ride  ? 
Can  she,  undazzlrd,  view  the  lightning's  glare, 
That  fires  the  welkin  ?  Can  iho,  unapi»aird. 
When  all  the  flood-gatus  of  the  t^ky  are  ope. 
The  shoreless  deluge  stem  ?  Tl>e  jMu«e  hath  seen 
The  pillarM  flame,  whos«?top  hath  reachM  the  stars; 
Seen  rocky,  molten  fragments,  slung  in  air 
From  iEtna*s  vext  abysj: ;  seen  burning  streams 
Pour  down  its  channelM  side;  tremendous  serenes ! — 
Yet  not  vext  Mna's  pillarM  flames,  that  strike  *28() 
The  stars ;  nor  molten  mountains  hurPd  on  high ; 
Nor  ponderous  rapid  deluges,  that  bum 
Its  deeply-channel*d  sides:  cause  such  dismay, 
Puch  desolation.  Hurricane !  as  thou ; 
When  the  Almighty  gives  thy  ragn  to  blow. 
And  all  the  battles  of  thy  winds  engage. 

So<m  as  the  V'irgin*s  charms  engross  the  Sun  ; 
And  till  his  weaker  flame  the  Scorpion  feels ; 
But,  chief,  while  Libra  weigh::  tli'  unsteady  year: 
Planter,  with  miglity  props  thy  dome  su]>ix>r( ;  290 
Each  flaw  repair ;  and  well,  with  massy  bars. 
Thy  doors  and  windows  guard  ;  securely  lodge 
Thy  stocks  and  mill-point<i. — ^l^hen,  or  calms  obtain; 
Breathless  the  royal  palm-trtrc's  airiest  van ; 
WTiile,  o'er  the  panting  isle,  the  demon  Ih-at 
High  hurls  his  flaming  brand ;  vast,  distant  waves 
The  main  drives  furious  in,  and  heaps  the  shore 
With  strange  productions:  or,  the  blue  serene 
Assumes  a  louring  aspect,  as  the  clouds  299 

Fly,  wild-careerin:r,  through  the  vault  of  Heaven ; 
Tl»en  transient  birds,  of  various  kinds,  frequent 
Each  stagnant  pool ;  some  hover  oVr  thy  ro<»f ; 
'''lien  Eurus  rtiirns  no  more ;  but  each  bold  wind, 
By  turns,  usurps  tlic  empire  of  the* air 
With  quick  inconstancy ; 
Thy  herds,  as  sapient. of  the  coming  storm, 
(For  beasts  partake  some  portion  of  tlie  sky) 
Tn  troops  associate;   and,  in  cold  sweats  bnth'd, 
Wild-bellowing,  eye  the  pole.     Ye  seamen,  now. 
Ply  to  the  southward,  if  the  changeful  Moon,    SIO 
Or,  in  her  interlunar  palace  hid. 
Shuns  Night;  or,  fullH)rb'd.  in  Night's  forrboad  irlows: 
For,  sec  *  tiie  mists,  th:it  late  involved  tht'  hill. 
Disperse;  the  midday  $*m  looks  red ;  stran;;o  burs 
Surround  the  stars,  which  vaster  fill  the-  oy*'. 
A  horrid  stench  the  pools,  the  main  emits  ; 

Ver.  265.  Caihay.']  An  old  name  for  China. 

Ver.  293 storh  and  m'dl-po'inis.'\  The  sails 

are  fastened  to  the  mill-points,  a*!  th'isi>  are  to  x\\%* 
stocks.  They  should  always  be  taken  d»»wii  before 
the  hurricauc-st'aK)n. 

Vrr.  014 strange  burs.'\   Tiir^^r  are  astral 

halos.  Coluinbiis  soon  made  himsr-.if  master  of 
the  signs  that  precede  a  hurrican*.'  in  the  Wrst 
Indies,  by  which  means  he  saved  hi<  own  srpsa'ln'ai; 
while  another  large  fle.et,  whose  roinaiandrr  d*.- 
apised  Uis  prognustici;,  put  to  sea,  auJ  wai  v.  recked.  I  (Symi)tom  of  health  and  ^ircngtli)  soon  ruddy  i\n>*  • 


Fearful  the  genius  of  the  fbfest  sighs ; 

The  mountains  moan;  deep  groans  the  caTero'd  cliC 

A  night  of  vapour,  closing  fa^t  around,  Sltf 

Snatches  the  golden  noon. — Each  wind  appeasM, 

The  North  flies  forth,  and  hurls  the  frighted  air : 

Not  all  the  brazen  enginVies  of  man. 

At  once  exploded,  the  wild  burst  surpass. 

Yet  thundtn*,  yok'd  with  lightning  and  with  rain. 

Water  with  tire,  increase  th*  infernal  din: 

Canes,  shrulH,  trees,  huts,  are  whirled  aloft  in  air.— 

Tlie  wind  is  s|>ent ;  and  "  all  the  isle  below 

Is  hush  as  death." 

Soon  issues  forth  the  West,  with  sudden  burst; 

And  blasts  mon*  rapid,  more  resistless  drives:   S30 

Rushes  the  headlong  sky ;  the  city  rocks  ; 

The  good  man  thn)ws  him  on  tlu*  trembling  ground; 

And  dies  tlie.  murderer  in  his  inmost  soul. 

Sullen  the  Wejst  withdraws  his  eager  storms.  ■  ■    ■ 

Will  not  the  tempest  now  his  furies  chain  } 

Ah,  no  !  as  when  in  Indian  forests,  wild, 

Bar1)aric  armies  suddenly  retire 

After  some  furious  onset,  and,  behind 

Vast  rocks  and  trees,  their  horrid  forms  conceal. 

BrrxMling  on  slaughter,  ntit  repuls'd  ;  for  soon  d40 

llieir  growing  yell  the  afTrighti'd  welkin  rends, 

And  bloodier  carna;7e  mows  th*  ensanguined  plaiA : 

Sf}  the  South,  sallying  from  his  iron  caves 

With  mightier  fon-e,  renews  the  aerial  war ; 

Sleep,  frighted,  flies ;  and,  see !  ycm  lofty  palm» 

Fair  Nature's  triumph,  pride  of  Indian  groves, 

Cleft  by  the  sulphurous  bolt !  Sec  yonder  dome, 

\Miere  grandeur  with  pn.>priety  combinM, 

And  1'heodorus  with  devotion  dwelt ;  2^9 

Involved  in  smouldering  flames. — From  ev'ry  rock 

Dashes  the  turbid  torrent ;  through  each  street 

A  river  f*»anis,  which  swt'cps,  with  untamM  migh^ 

Mm,  oxen,  cane-lands  to  the  billowy  main. — 

Pauses  the  wind. — Anon  the  savage  l-last 

Bids  his  wing'd  tempests  ni»n?  relentless  rave; 

Now  brighter,  vaster  coruscations  flash  ; 

Deepens  the  deluge ;  nearer  thunders  n>ll ; 

F.arth  trembles;  Ocean  reels;  and,  in  her  fangs, 

Grim  I)(*sulation  tears  the  shriekini:  isle, 

F.re  nisy  Mom  possess  th*  ethereal  plain,  5C(I 

To  jvnir  nu  <larkne«s  the  full  ll(n)d  uf  day. — 

Nor  does  the  Hurricane'.-*  ali-wasliii:;:  wrath 
Alone  bring  ruin  on  its  sounding  wiul;: 
Kv'n  eahns  are  dreadful,  and  the  liery  South 
Oft  rei;jrns  a  tyrant  in  these  fen'id  isles : 
F«-r,  from  its  Ininiing  funiaoe.  i*hcn  it  breathes, 
Kurope  and  Asia's  vegetable  Mms, 
Toueird  by  its  tainting  vapour,  shrivr I'M,  die. 
The  hardiest  chiMren  of  the  r')i'ks  repine: 
Anil  all  the  upland  tropic  plants  han-jr  down 
'Hnir  dro'ipiji*:  heads;  show  arid,  eoiPd,  adust. 
The  main  itself  seems  partnl  into  strea:ns, 
Clear  as  a  mirror;  and,  with  deadly  scents, 
Annoj's  the  i-ower;   who,  heart-fainting,  eyes 
The  sails  hang  i<ny,  noiseless,  f n  m  the  mast. 
Thrice  hapless  In-,  whom  thus  the  hand  of  Fate 
Conj|»els  to  risk  th*  insufVerablf  beam  ! 
A  (lend,  the  ^^orst  the  anary  >kies  onlain 
To  punish  «!inful  man,  shall  fatal  seize 
His  wretched  life,  ami  to  the  tomb  consign.       0^^ 

When  such  The  iava«:e  of  the  burning  calm 
On  thr  stout,  simny  i  hildrrtj  of  the  hill ;     f  f-j^roiitJ 
What  nni>t   ll;y  cane-Iani!->  f.el  ?  Tliy  latr  irrifn 
X<ir  himch,  nor  jt/uit  ;  but,  sapbss  arid,  pine: 
Those,  who  have  manh«."jd  re:u  h'd.  of  vello«  liu^ 
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To  rob  it  of  its  nectar ;  which  the  maid, 

When  he  presented,  more  nectareons  deem'd.      440 

The  sweetest  sappadillas  oft  he  brought ; 

From  him  more  sweet  ripe  sappadillas  seem'd.— 

Nor  had  lon^  absence  yet  efiacM  her  form ; 

Her  charms  still  triumph*d  o>r  Britannia's  fair. 

One  mom  he  met  her  in  Sheen's  royal  walks ; 

Nor  knew,  till  then,  sweet  Sheen  contained  his  alL 

His  taste  mature  approv'd  his  infant  choice. 

In  colour,  form,  expression,  and  in  grace. 

She  shone  all  perfect ;  while  each  pleasing  art, 

And  each  soft  virtue  that  the  sex  adorns,  450 

AdomM  the  woman.     My  imperfect  strain, 

Wliich  Percy's  happier  pencil  would  demand. 

Can  ill  describe  the  transports  Junio  felt 


nch  juice  that  circled  hi  their  reins, 
^atVy,  poor,  unwholesome  tastes. 
,  planter,  are  thy  cane-groves  burnt; 
threatened.    Muse,  the  manner  smg. 
thquakes.  Nature's  agonizing  pangs,  391 
h'  astonish'd  isles :  the  solfkterre 
rth  thick,  blue,  suffocating  steams; 

0  temporary  flame.     A  din, 
gh  the  mountain's  quivering  rocky  caves 
cad  crash  of  tumbling  planets,  roars, 
bic  thus  the  pillars  of  the  globe, 
II  cocoa  bj'  the  fierce  North  blown ; 
">r,  brittle,  tcncmenU  of  man  S99 
he  dread  convulsion  ?  Their  dear  homes 
king,  tottering,  crashing,  bursting,  fall) 
:  fly ;  and,  on  the  open  plain 

1  agony  the  moment  wait, 

.  disrupture  vast,  the  waving  Earth 
1  them  in  her  sea -disgorging  womb, 
affrighted  are  the  bestial  kind, 
eed  quivers  in  ''ach  panting  v^, 
r5,  batli'd  in  deluges  of  sweat : 
herds  forsake  their  grassy  food, 
»rth  frighted,  woful,  hollow  sounds:  410 
y  trusty  ccntinel  of  night, 
post  assigned ;  and,  piteous,  bowls. 

n  feels: 

lin- waves,  passing  their  custom'd  bounds, 
111,  loud  incursions  on  the  land, 
timing :  sudden  they  retreat, 
whole  troubled  waters ;  but,  anon, 
im,  with  louder,  mightier  force ; 
rocks  whiten,  the  vext  shores  resound) 
ore  rapid,  distant  they  retire.  420 

ations  lighten  all  the  sky, 
\'d  flames;  while  Thunder's  awful  voice, 
his  shrine,  by  night  and  horrour  girt, 
e  guilty,  and  appals  the  good : 
best,  smote  by  the  bolt  of  Heaven, 
Lhereal  flame,  forget  to  live  : 
heana — Muse,  her  fate  deplore, 
oung  reason  dawnM  in  Juniors  breast, 
ent  him  fi-om  these  genial  is^les, 
d  Thames  with  conscious  pride  surveys 
,  soft  abode  of  every  Muse.  431 

;  beauty  soon  he  made  his  own; 
in'd  Isis  saw  him  woo  the  Nine, 
iring  banks :  I/>ve  tunM  his  song ; 
^ana  was  his  only  theme, 
jghter,  whom,  in  early  youth, 
ip^uish'd;  and  for  whom  he  oft 
i  the  bf  mling  cocoa^s  airy  height, 

Soffatcrre."]  Volcanos  are  called  snl- 
olfaterres,  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
Duntninous  islands  in  that  part  of  the 
it  them,  and  those  probably  will  destroy 
e.  I  saw  much  sulphur  and  alum  in 
re  at  Monntserrat.  The  stream  that 
h  it  is  almost  as  hot  as  boiling  water, 
lis  Soon  blacken  silver,  &c. 

the  bcndmtf  cocoa*s.^  The  cocoa- 

of  the  palm  genus;  there  arc  se- 
^  of  them,  which  grow  luiturally  in 
^one.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is,  by  no 
jscful  .IS  travellers  have  represented  it. 

of  little  or  no  senice,  being  spongy, 
wn  <:overiijg  of  the  nuts  is  of  too  rough 
J  s«rvr  as  apparel.  Tlie  shell  of  the 
.  a  ^ood  polish;  and,  having  a  handle 


put  to  it,  is  commonly  used  to  drink  water  onto^ 
The  milk,  or  water  of  the  nut,  is  cooling  and 
pleasant ;  but,  if  drunk  too  freely,  will  frequently 
occasion  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  A  salutary  oil 
may  be  extracted  from  the  kernel ;  which,  if  old, 
and  eaten  too  plentifully,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
shortness  of  breathing.  A  species  of  arrack  it 
made  from  this  tree  in  the  East  Indies.  Tb« 
largest  cocoa-nut  trees  gnrow  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oronoko.  They  thrive  best  near  the  sea* 
and  look  beautiful  at  a  distance.  They  afford  no 
great  shade.  Ripe  nuts  have  been  produced  from 
them  in  three  years  after  planting.  Tlie  nuts 
should  be  macerated  in  water,  before  they  are  put 
in  the  ground.  Cocoa  is  an  Indian  name;  the 
Spaniards  call  it  adso  palma  dc  las  Indias;  as  the 
smallest  kind,  whose  nuts  are  less  than  walnuts,  is 
termed  by  them  coquillo.  This  grows  in  Chili, 
and  the  nuts  are  esteemed  more  delicate  than  those 
of  a  larger  size.  In  the  Maldivy  islands,  it  is 
pretended,  they  not  only  build  houses  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  but  also  vessels,  with  all  their  rigging; 
nay,  and  load  them  too  with  wine,  oil,  vinc^r, 
black  sugar,  fruit,  and  strong  water,  from  the 
same  tree.  If  this  be  true,  the  Maldivian  cocoa- 
nut  trees  must  differ  widely  from  those  that  grow 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  cocoa  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  uocoa-nut  tree.  That  shrub 
grows  in  the  hottest  and  moistest  vales  of  the  AndesL 
Its  leaf,  which  is  gathered  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  is  much  coveted  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  who  will  travel  great  journeys  upon  a 
single  handful  of  the  leaves,  which  they  do  not  swal- 
low, but  only  chew.  It  is  of  an  unpleasant  taste, 
but,  by  use,  soon  grows  agreeable.  Some  authors 
have  also  confounded  the  cocoa-nut  palm  with  the 
cocoa  or  chocolate-tree.  The  French  call  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  cocotier.  Its  stem,  which  is  very 
lofty,  is  always  bcmt ;  for  which  reason  it  looks 
better  in  an  orchard  than  in  a  regular  garden. 
As  one  limb  fades,  another  shoots  up  in  the  cen- 
ter, like  a  pike.  The  botanical  name  is  palma 
indica,  coccifcra,  angulosa. 

Vcr.  441.  SappadiUoi.]  This  is  a  pleasant-tasted 
fniit,  somewhat  resembling  a  bcrgamot-pcar,  m 
shape  and  colour.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is 
larp:c  and  shady.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  shining  green ; 
but  the  flowers,  which  are  mvnc^>etalous,  are  of  a 
palish  white.  The  fruit  is  coronated  when  ripe, 
and  contains,  in  its  pulp,  several  longish  black 
seeda  It  is  wholes  :>mc.  Antigua  produces  the 
best  sappadillas  I  ever  tasted.  The  trivial  natee 
is  Spanish.     Botanists  call  it  cainito. 
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At  thh  discovery :  he  declared  his  love ; 
She  own*d  his  merit,  nor  refusM  his  hand. 

And  shall  not  Hymen  light  his  brightest  torch. 
For  this  delighted  pair  ?  Ah,  Junio  knew. 
His  sire  detested  his  Theana*s  house  ! — 
Thus  duty,  reverence,  gratitude,  conspired 
To  check  their  happy  union.     He  resolvM        460 
(And  many  a  sigh  that  resolution  cost) 
To  pass  the  time,  till  death  his  sire  removM, 
In  visiting  old  Europ<.>*8  lettered  climes : 
While  she  (and  many  a  tear  that  parting  drew) 
£mbarkM,  reluctant,  for  her  native  isle. 

Though  IcarnLfl,  curious,  and  though  nobly  bent, 
With  each  rare  talent  to  adorn  his  mind, 
Tlis  natjve  land  to  ser\'e ;  no  joys  bo  found. 
Yet  sprightly  Gaul;  yet  Belgium,  Saturn's  reign; 
Yet  Greece,  of  old  the  seat  of  every  Muse,        470 
Of  freedom,  courage;  yet  Ausonia's  clime. 
His  steps  explor'd ;  where  painting,  music^s  strains. 
Where  arts,  where  laws,  (Philosophy's  best  child) 
With  rival  beauties,  his  attention  claini'd. 
To  his  just-judging,  his  instructed  eye, 
Th'  all-perfect  Medicean  Venus  seemM 
A  perfect  semblance  of  his  Indian  fair: 
But,  when  she  s)K>ke  of  love,  her  vo'ce  surpassed 
Th*  harmonious  warblings  of  Italian  song. 

Twioe  one  long  yearelnpsM,  when  letters  cam**, 
WTiich  briefly  told  him  of  his  fathrr's  death.        48 1 
Afflicted,  filial,  yet  to  Hea^'en  n-sign'd, 
Soon  he  reached  Albion,  and  as  soon  embarked, 
Eager  to  clasp  the  object  of  his  love. 

Blow,  prosperoas  brecies;  swiftly  sail,  thou  PO: 
ISwift  sail'd  the  Po,  and  happy  breezes  blew. 

In  Biscay's  stormy  seas  an  anned  ship. 
Of  force  superior,  from  loud  Clmrente's  wave 
Clapt  them  "on  board.     The  frighted  flying  crew 
Their  colours  fitrike ;  when  daimtless  Jimio,  lir'd 
With  noble  inaignation,  kill'd  the  iMiiet,  491 

Who  on  the  bloody  deck  dealt  slaughter  round. 
The  Gauls  retreat;  the  Britons  loud  huzza; 
And  toucli'd  with  shame,  with  emulation  stung, 
So  plied  their  cannon,  plied  thrir  missile  I'lres, 
That  soon  in  air  the  hapless  thunderer  blew. 

Blow  pn)sperous  bret^zes,  swiftly  sail  thou  Po, 
May  no  more  dangerous  fights  retard  thy  way ! 

Soon  Porto  Santo's  rocky  heights  they  spy, 
Like  clouds  dim  rising  in  the  distant  air.  .')00 

Glad  Eurus  whistles  ;  laugh  the  sportive  crew  ; 
Each  sail  is  set  to  catch  the  favouring  gale, 
While  on  the  yard-arm  the  harpoouer  sits, 

Ver.  499.  Tar/o  Santo.]  This  is  one  of  the  Ma- 
deira islands,  and  of  course  subject  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  It  lies  in  C'2.33  degrees  of  N.  lati- 
tude. It  is  neither  so  fruitful  n<>r  so  lar?:e  as 
Madeira  Proper,  and  is  chiefly  peopled  by  con- 
victs, Jcc. 

Ver.  504 the  bonrta,']   Thi*^  fish,  which  is 

equal  in  size  to  the  largest  salmon,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  warm  latitudes.  It  is  not  a  delicate 
food,  but  those  who  have  lived  for  any  length  of 
time  on  salt  meats  at  sea,  do  not  dislike  it.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Voyage  to  Jamaica,  describes 
the  method  of  striking  them. 

Ver.  504 or  the  shark.]    This   voraeious 

fish  needs  no  description ;  I  have  seen  them  from 
15  to  *20feet  long.  Some  naturalists  call  it  eanis 
carharias.  They  have  been  known  to  follow  a 
•lsivc-ship  from  Guinea  to  the  W»rst  Indies.  Thev 
tuim  with  incredible  celerity,  and  are  found  in 
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Strikes  the  boneU,  or  the  shark  insnare^: 
The  fring*d  urtica  spreads  her  purple  finin 
To  cati.*h  the  gale,  and  dances  o'er  the  waves. 
Small  winged  fishes  on  the  shrouds  alight ; 
And  beauteous  dolphins  gently  plaV'd  anjund. 

Though  faster  than  the  tropic  bird  they  flew, 
Oft  Juniocried,  "Ah !  when  shall  we  see  land  ?"  5ia 
Soon  land  they  made :  and  now  in  thought  he  elaspt 
His  Indian  bride,  and  deem*d  his  toils  o'eqiaid. 

She,  no  li^ss  amorous,  ev*ry  €»vening  walk'd 
On  the  cool  ihargin  of  the  purple  main, 
Intent  her  Juniors  vessel  to  descry. 

One  «;ve  (faint  calms  for  many  n  day  had  rajd) 
The  wingefl  demons  of  the  tempest  r»c  ; 
Tlumder,  and  rain,  and  lightning  s  awful  power. 
She  fltxl:  could  innocenec,  could  beauty  claim 
Exemption  from  the  grave  ;  th*  ethereal  bolt,  520 
That  stretch'd  her  s})ecchle8S,  o*er  her  lovely  head 
Had  innocently  roll'd^ 

Meanwhile,  impatient  Junio  leapt  ashore, 
Regardless  of  the  demons  of  the  storm. 
Ah,  youth  !  what  woes,  too  great  for  man  to  heart 
Are  ready  to  burst  on  tliee  ?  l^rge  not  ao 
lliy  flying  cinirser.     Soon  Theana's  porch 
KeeeivM  him :  at  his  sight,  the  ancient  slaves 
AfTrighled  shriek,  and  to  the  chamber  point:—- 
Confounded,  yet  unknowing  what  they  meant,  530 
He  entered  hasty..... 

Ah  !  what  a  sight  for  one  who  1ov*d  so  well ! 
All  pale  and  cold,  in  every  feature  death, 
Theana  lay ;  and  yet  a  glimpse  of  joy 
Play*d  on  her  face,  while  with  faint,  faltering  voices 
She  thus  addrest  the  youth,  whom  yet  she  knew. 

**  Welcome,  my  Junio,  to  thy  native  shore! 
Thy  sight  repays  this  summons  of  my  fate : 
Live,  and  live  happy;  sometimes  think  of  mo: 
By  night,  by  day,  you  still  engaged  my  care;   5W 
And,  next  to  God,  you  now  my  thoughts  employ: 

Accept  of  this my  little  all  I  give ; 

Would  it  were  larger"— — Nature  (X>u}d  no  more 
She  looked,  embrac'd  him,  with  a  groan  ex|>ir'd. 

But  sa}',  what  strains,  what  language  can  expresi 
The  thousand  pangs  which  tore  the  lover's  breast? 
I 'pon  her  breathless  eorse  himself  he  threw. 
And  to  her  clay-cold  lips,  with  trembling  hastr. 
Ten  thousand  kisses  gave.     He  strove  ti»  spL-ak: 
Nor  wonls  he  found :  he  elaspt  her  arms ;        boB 
He  sigh'd,  he  swoon'd,  lookM  up,  and  ditsl  away. 

One  grave  contains  this  hapless,  faithful  i)air; 
And  still  the  cane-i?lcs;  tell  their  matchle^  love! 

some  of  the  warmer  seas  of  Euroi)e,  as  well  as  be* 
twei  n  the  tropies. 

Ver.  505.  rV;/ca.]  This  fish  the  seamen  call  a 
Portuguese  man  of  war.  It  makes  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance  on  the  water. 

Ver,  507 xr'mfrerfjjihts.']  Tins  extraordi- 
nary species  of  flsli  is  only  found  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes, l{<Mng  ])ursued  in  the  water  by  ati-^of  I 
prey  called  albacores,  they  Iw'take  themselves  in  < 
shoals  to  flight,  and  in  the  air  are  otVn  snapped 
up  by  the  gara5'io,  a  sea  fowl.  Tluy  sometimes  | 
fall  on  the  shrouds  or  decks  of  ships.  Thevars  • 
well  tast'Ml,  and  eominonly  sold  at  lJarbadi^e«.  ' 

Ver.  508.  Voljthins,]  This  U  a  most  beai.tiful 
lish,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  sea  ;  but  itb  beauty 
vanisiies  almost  ass(K)n  asif^  is  dead. 

Vvr.  509.  Tropk-hird.]  TheFreneh  call  thi>bird 
frcjrate.  on  account  of  its  swift  flying.  It  is  ooly 
to  be  met  with  in  tUu  warm  latitudes. 
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Thoagh  mountains  heapt  on  uiounta^nsbniTe  tbesfcj  p 
Dares  Winter,  by  hit  residence,  profane. 
At  times  the  niffian,  wrapt  in  murky  state. 
Inroads  will,  sly,  attempt ;  but  soon  the  San,     80 
Beni^  protector  of  the  cane-land  isles. 
Repels  th'  invader,  and  his  rude  mace  breaks. 
Here,  every  mountain,  every  winding  dell, 
(Haunt  of  the'  Dryads ;  where,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  broad-leaf  d  China,  idly  they  repose, 
Chatm'd  with  the  murmur  of  the  tinkling  rill  ;^ 
Charmed  with  the  hummings  of  the  neighb*ringhTTo;) 
Welcome  thy  glad  approach :  but  chief  the  cane. 
Whose  juice  now  longs  to  murmur  down  the  spout. 
Hails  thy  lov*d  coming ;  January,  hail !  SO 

O  M !  thou,  whose  polish'd  mind  contains 


ith  of  January,  when  crop  begins, 
nters  have  employment  all  the 
*laiiters  should  be  pious.  A  ripe 
ffa«  at  midnight.  Crop  begun, 
escribod.  EffccU  of  music.  Great 
hi  feeding  th^  mill.  Humanity 
iimcd  recommended-  The  tainted 
at  be  ground.  Their  use.  How 
laths  and  mill-point<t  from  sudden 
ess  to  the  Siui,  and  praise  of  An- 
Ic-miil  described.  Care  of  mules, 
to  which  they  are  subject  A 
least  liable  to  interruption.  Com- 
iloupc  and  Martinico.  Praise  of 
The  necessity  of  a  strong,  clear 

Planters  should  always  have  a 
((sels,  because  the  iron  furnaces 
lok,  sfnd  copper  vessels  to  melt. 
r  throwing  cold  water  into  a  tho- 
fumace.  Cleanliness  and  skim- 
nmended.  A  boiling-house  should 
>pen  at  top,  to  the  leeward.'  Con- 
if  vegetables.  Sugar  an  essential 
etards  its  granulation.  How  to 
mmb  cane.  Effects  of  it.  Bris- 
t  temper.  Various  uses  of  Bristol 
nuscovado  described.  Bermudas 
ided.     The  Negroes  should  not  be 

drinking  the  hot  liquor.  The 
nd  healthiness  of  the  Negroes  in 
oilers  t»^  be  encouraged.  They 
boil  the  sugar  too  little,  nor  too 
the  sugar  is  of  too  loose  a  grain, 
oil  over  the  teache,  or  last  copper, 
settles  it,  and  makes  it  boil  closer, 
ten  mix  sand  with  their  sugars, 
not  followed  by  the  English.  A 
f  the  skimmings.  Their  various 
Its  praise.  A  West  India  pros- 
finished.  An  address  to  the 
their  estates  than 


IS 


P 

•e  more 

reasons. 


upon 


eep  distress,  the  heavenly  Muse, 
,  claps  her  dewy  wings, 
n,  in  the  howling  waste, 
randerM,  fearful  at  each  step, 
s,  fell  serpents,  whelming  bogs; 
le  long  eminence,  descries 
pial  life ;  wide-culturM  plains, 
reapers  pour;  he  cheerly  sings: 
lier  notes  her  pipe  attunes, 
nountains  heanl ;  to  gratulate, 
rols,  the  beginning  year, 
■th  of  Time!  in  other  climes, 
with  tempests  usherM  in; 
tire  thine  appearance  wails, 
'XiT  wields  his  iron  mace : 
iest  verge  of  these  greeo  iilet. 


11 


Each  science  useful  to  thy  native  isle ! 
Philosopher,  without  the  hermit's  spleen! 
Polite,  yet  learned;  and,  though  solid,  gay  ! 
Critic,  whose  head  each  beauty,  fond,  admires; 
Whose  heart  each  errour  flings  in  friendly  shade ! 
Planter,  whose  youth  sage  Culti\'ation  taught 
Each  secret  lesson  of  her  sylvan  school: 
To  thee  the  Muse  a  grateful  tribute  pays ; 
She  owes  to  thee  the  precepts  of  her  song :  40 

Nor  wilt  thou,  sour,  refuse ;  though  other  cares, 
The  public  welfare,  claim  thy  busy  hour; 
With  her  to  roam  (thrice  pleasing  devious  walk) 
The  ripen*d  cane-pieoe ;  and,  with  her,  to  taste 
(Delicious  draught !)  the  nectar  of  the  mill ! 

The  planter's  labour  in  a  round  revolves; 
Ends  with  the  year,  and  with  the  year  begins. 

Ye  swains,  to  Heaven  bend  low  in  grateful  prayer. 
Worship  the  Almighty ;  whose  kind-fostering  hand 
Hath  blest  your  labour,  and  hath  given  the  cane 
To  rise  superior  to  each  menaced  ill.  51 

Nor  less,  ye  planters,  in  devotion,  sue, 
That  nor  tlie  heavenly  bolt,  nor  casual  spark,  * 
Nor  hand  of  Malice  may  the  crop  destroy. 

Ah  me !  what  numerous,  dcafning  bells,  resound^ 
What  cries  of  horrour  startle  the  dull  sleep  ? 

Ver.  17.  Though  mountains  heapt  on  mounimnt,^ 
This  more  particularly  alludes  to  St  Kitts ;  where 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  that  chain  of  moon- 
tains,  which  run  through  its  centre,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  othcif,  bears  upon  it  another  mountain, 
which,  somewhat  resembling  the  legendary  prints 
of  the  Devil's  carrying  on  his  shoulders  St  Chris- 
topher; or,  as  others  write,  of  a  giant,  of  that 
appellation,  carrying  our  Saviour,  in  the  form  of 
a  child,  in  the  same  manner,  through  a  deep  sea  ; 
gave  name  to  this  island. 

Ver.  25.  Of  broad-leaf  d  Ckma,"]  The  leaves  of 
this  medicinal  tree  are  so  large,  that  the  Negroes 
commonly  use  them  to  cover  the  water,  which 
they  bring  in  pails  from  the  mountain,  where  it 
chiefly  grows.  The  roots  of  this  tree  were  intro- 
duced into  European  practice  soon  after  the  vene- 
real disease ;  but,  unless  they  are  fresh,  it  must 
be  confessed  they  possess  fewer  virtues  than  either 
sarsaparilla  or  lignum  vitse.  It  also  grows  in 
China,  and  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  greatly  recommended  in  the  gout,  palsy, 
sciatica,  olnt ructions,  and  obstinate  head-achs; 
but  it  can  surely  not  effect  the  removal  of  these 
terrible  disorders ;  since,  in  China,  the  people  eat 
the  fresh  root,  boiled  with  their  meat,  as  we  do 
turnips;  and  the  better  sort  thero  use  a  water 
distilled  from  it  The  Spaniards  call  it  palo  da 
China.  The  botanical  name  'i$  snulax. 
Klf  • 
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What  gleaming  brightness  mr^^cs,  at  midnight,  day  ? 
))y  its  portentous  glare,  too  well  I  see 
Palcmon'tt  fate;  the  virtuous,  and  the  vise  ! 
Where  were  ye,  watches,  when  the  flamo  burst  forth  ? 
A  little  care  had  then  the  hydra  quelTd  :  61 

But,  now,  what  clouds  of  white  smoke  load  the  sky ! 
How  strong,  how  rapid  the  combustion  pours ! 
Aid  not,  ye  winds  I  with  your  destroying  breath, 
The  spreading   vengeance.— They  contemn  my 
prayer. 

Roused  by  the  deafning  bells,  the  cries,  the  blaze, 
From  every  quarter,  in  tumultuous  bands, 
The  Negroes  rush;  and,  ^id  the  crackling  flames, 
Plunge,  demon-like  !  All,  all,  urge  every  nerve: 
This  way,  tear  up  those  canes ;  dash  the  fire  out,  70 
Which  sweeps,  with  serp<Tit-crrour,  o*er  the  ground. 
There,  these  tiew  down ;  their  topmost  branches  bum: 
And  here  bid  all  thy  wat'ry  engines  pl^y ; 
Por  here  the  wind  the  burning  deluge  drives. 

In  vain. — More  wide  the  blazing  torrent  rolls; 
More  loud  it  roars,  more  bright  it  fires  the  pole ! 
And  t'ward  thy  mansion,  see,  it  bends  its  way. 
Haste  !  far,  O  far,  your  infant-throng  remove : 
Quick  from  your  stables  drag  your  steeds  and  mule*: 
With  well- wet  blankets  guard  your  cyprcss-rooft;  80 
And  where  thy  dried  canes  in  large  stacks  arcpil'd. — 

Efforts  but  serve  to  irritate  the  flames: 
Naught  but  thy  ruin  can  their  wrath  appease* 
Ah,  my  Palemon !  what  avail'd  thy  care, 
Oft  to  prevent  the  earliest  dawn  of  day. 
And  walk  thy  ranges  at  the  noon  of  niglit  ? 
What  though  no  ills  assail'd  thy  bunching  sprcmts. 
And  seasons  poured  obedient  to  thy  will : 
All,  all  must  perish ;  nor  shall^thou  preserve 
Wherewith  to  feed  thy  little  orphan-throng.        90 

Oh,  may  the  cane-Isles  know  few  nights  like  this ! 
For  now  the  sail-clad  points,  impatient,  wait 
The  hour  of  sweot  release,  to  court  the  gale. 
The  late-hunp;  cop])ers  wish  to  feel  the  warmth. 
Which  well-dried  fuel  from  tlie  cane  imparts: 
The  Nogro-train,  witli  placid  looks,  survey 
Thy  iields,  which  full  perfection  have  attained. 
And  pant  to  wi«>ld  the  1)111 :  (no  surly  watch 
Dare  now  deprive  them  of  the  h:scious  cane) 
Northou,  my  fri«.nd,  their  willlnic  ardour  check  j  100 
Encourage  rather;  cheerful  toil  i»  light 
So  from  no  field,  shall  slow-pac'd  oxen  draw 
More  fre(|iient  loaded  wanes ;  which  many  a  day. 
And  many  a  ni^ht  shall  f'*e(l  tiiy  crackling  mills 
With  rieliest  offerings :  while  thy  far-seen  flames. 
Bursting  through  many  a  chimney,  bright  emblaze 
The  ^.thiop-brow  of  night.     And  ser,  they  pour 
(Ere  Phosphor  his  pale  circlet  yet  withdraws, 
"Wliat  time  grey  Dawn  stands  tip-toe  on  the  hill) 
O'er  the  rich  cane-grove :   Muse,  tlieir  labour  sing. 

Some  bending,  of  their  sapless  burden  ease    111 
The  yellow  jointed  canes,  (whose  height  exceeds 
A  mounted  trooi)er,  and  whose  clammy  round 
Measures  two  inches  full)  and  near  the  root 
Lop  tlie  stem  off,  which  quivers  in  their  hand 
With  fond  impatience :  soon  its  branchy  spires 
(Food  to  thy  cattle)  it  resigns ;  and  soon 
Its  tender  prickly  tops,  with  eyes  thick  set. 
To  load  with  future  cro])s  thy  long-hoed  land. 

Ver.  81.  And  xvhere  thy  dried  canes."]  The  cane- 
stalks  which  liave  been  ground  are  called  magoss; 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  bagasse, 
which  signifies  the  same  thing.  They  piake  au 
excellcat  f\xc\» 


These  with  their  gre^  their  pliant  branches  bound, 
(For  not  a  part  of  this  amazing  plant  '    ICI 

Hut  serves  some  useful  purpose)  charge  the  yooof : 
Not  laziness  declines  this  easy  toil  ; 
Even  lameness  from  its  leafy  pallet  crawls. 
To  joi.i  the  favour'd  gadg.     What  of  the  cane 
Remains,  and  much  the  largest  part  remains. 
Cut  into  jimks  a  yard  in  length,  and  tied 
In  small  light  bundles,  load  the  broad-whecVd  wsnf. 
The  mules  crook- haniest,  and  the  sturdier  crew, 
With  sweet  abundance.    As  on  Lincoln-plains,  ISO 
•(Ye  plains  of  Lincoln  sound  your  Dyer's  praise!) 
When  the  lav'd  snow-white  flocks  are  mimenaf 

penn'd; 
The  senior  swains,  with  sharpened  shears,  cat  off 
The  fleecy  vestment;  others  stir  the  tar; 
And  some  impress,  upon  their  captives'  sides, 
Tlieir  master^s  cipher ;  while  the  infant  tbroog 
Strive  by  the  horns  to  hold  the  struggling  ran, 
Proud  of  their  prowess.     Nor  meanwhile  the  jeik 
Light-bandied  round,  but  innocent  of  ill ; 
Nor  choral  song  are  wanting :  echo  rings.         140 

Nor  need  the  driver,  iEthiop  anthoriz'd. 
Thence  more  inhuman,  crack  4iis  horrid  ^rbipi 
From  such  dire  sounds  th'  indignant  Muse  averts 
Her  virgin-ear,  where  music  loves  to  dwell : 
*Tis  malice  now,  'tis  wantonness  of  power 
To  lash  the  laughing,  labouring,  singing  throof. 

What  cannot  song  ?  all  nature  feels  it«  powte: 
The  hind's  blithe  whistle,  as  through  stubborn  soBi 
He  drives  the  shining  share,  more  than  the  goad 
His  tardy  steers  impells.— The  Muse  hath  seen,  Ul  j 
When  health  danc*d  firolic  in  her  ynothfiil  TeaM,     | 
And  vacant  gambob  wing'd  the  laughing  honn; 
The  Muse  hath  seen  on  Annan*s  pastoral  hills, 
Of  theft;  and  slaughter  erst  the  fell  retreat. 
But  now  the  shepherd's  best-beloved  walk : 
Hath  seen  the  shepherd,  with  his  syh'an  pipe^       ^ 
Lead  on  his  flock  o'er  crags,  through  b(^  wai 

streams, 
A  tedious  journey ;  yet  not  weary  they. 
Drawn  by  the  enchantment  of  his  artless  song. 
What  cannot  music  ? — \\nien  brown  Ceres  asks 
The  reaper's  sickle;  what  like  magic  sound,     161' 
PulTd  from  sonorofts  bellows  by  the  squeeze 
Of  tuneful  artist,  can  the  rase  disarm  | 

Of  the  swart  <log-star,  and  make  harvest  light? 

And  now  thy  mills  dance  eager  in  the  gale;       J 
Feed  well  their  eagerness  ;  but  O  beware  I 
Nor  trust,  between  the  steel -cas'd  cylinders. 
The  hand  incautious :  ofl'thc  member  snapt 
Thou  'It  ever  rue ;  sad  spectacle  of  woe ! 


\ 


Ver.  168 oJF  the  member  tnapt.'\  This 

cident  will  sometimes  happen,  especially  in 
night:  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  must  fall  ^ 
victim  to  his  imprudence  or  sleepiness,  if  ahatdHI 
do  not  immediately  6trik<?  ofl'  the  entanclttd  nieM 
ber  ;  or  the  mill  be  not  ui&tantl}*  put  out  of  tbil 
wind. 

Pere  I^bat  says,  he  was  informed  (he  Fug 
wore  wont,  as  a  punishment,  thus  to  grind 
Negroes  to  death.     But  one  may  \'enture  to  af 
this  punishment  never  had  the  sanction  of  Uv< 
and  if  any  Englishman  ever  did  grind  his  N€ 
to  death,  I   will  take  u|K>n  me  to  aver,  he 
universally  detested  by  his  countrymen. 

Indeed  the  bare  suspicion  of  such  a  piece 
barbarity  leaves  a  stain:  and  therefore  auti 
caimot  be  too  cautioui  of  admittigg  into 
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«,  the  Miue  can  scarce  believe  the  tale; 
vbo,  lo6t  to  every  feeling  sense,        171 
raterest  lost ;  their  slaves  desert, 
mit  them,  generous  boon !  to  starve 
f  imprudence,  or  the  hand  of  Heaven? 
man  feeds  his  blind,  bis  aged  steed, 
B  service  spent  hrs  vigorous  prime : 
a  mortal  to  his  fellow-man, 
of  vanity,  thy  slaves  are  men) 
action?  Muse  suppress  the  tale.  ^ 

0  in  bundles  bind  the  lopt-off  canes;  180 
J  ye !  who  feed  the  tight-brac'd  mill ; 

e  parcels,  6ir,  the  infected  fling : 
lie-juice  the  least  admixture  spoils 
t«  soundest ;  thus,  in  pastoral  walks, 
A  sheep  contaminates  tlve  fold, 
to  dung-heaps  thou  resign  the  canes, 
the  Sun  bath  burnt,  or  rats  have  gnawM. 
(mall  junks  reduc'd,  and  in  huge  casks 
lere  no  cool  winds  blow,  do   thou  fer- 
nt:— 

n  from  his  entanglements  enlarged     190 
e  spirit  mounts ;  by  Vulcan's  aid 
hitryte  will  her  help  deny) 
irough  all  his  winding  ways  pursue 
ray ;  till  in  thy  sparkling  bowl 
le  dances  |i  more  a  friend  to  life/ 
l)an  that  Nepenthe  fam'd  of  yore, 
ydamna,  Thone^s  imperial  queen, 
7e-bom  Helen  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 
d  ocean,  when  the  wind  blows  high, 
»us  mariner  contracts  his  sail ;  SOO 

hen  squally  bursts  the  speeding  gale, 
m  ruin  would'st  thy  points  preserve, 
ing  canvass  to  the  storm  oppose, 
faint  breeze  oft  flags  on  listless  wings, 
lates  the  cocoa's  airiest  arch, 
red  Sun  darts  deluges  of  fire, 
'if  on  the  gale  thy  crop  depend) 
y  hopes  of  opulence  defeat 
icr  of  the  planetary  train  !" 
liminishcd  of  all-cheering  lia^ht,        SIO 
leauty,  and  heart-gladning  joy  I 
f  being,  on  whose  water  broods 
iC  spirit,  principle  of  life ! 
5  seasons !  who  in  courtly  pomp 
ly  presence,  and  with  glad  dispatch, 
y  bidding,  o'er  the  land  and  sea  I 
regetation,  whose  fond  grasp 
•cane  displays ;  and  whose  green  car 
ig  dews,  with  liquid  pearls  adom*d, 
ng  rains,  and  buxom  genial  airs        220 
tmphant !  why,  ah  why  so  oft, 

Antigua,  sweetly  social  isle, 

\ 

my  insinuation  that  bears  hard  on  the 
of  a  people. 

»servation  affords  but  too  many  proofs, 
icstic  slavery  does  not  obtain,  of  the  fatal 
res'of  indulged  passion  and  revenge ;  but 
man  is  the  absolute  [Property  of  another, 
ons  may  perhaps  receive  additional  ac- 
inters,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  on 

1  against  the  first  sallies  of  passion;  as 
nee,  passion,  fike  a  favourite,  will  at  last 
endently  powerful. 

L  Ampkitryle,'\  A  mixture  of  sea  water, 
iprovement  in  the  distillation  of  rum. 
U    fVhff  hath  Antii^ua,']   This  beautiful 
ia  16  deg.  and  14  min.  north  latitude. 


Nurse  of  each  art ;  where  Science  yet  finds  friends 
Amid  this  waste  of  waters;  wept  thy  rage  ? 

Then  trust  not,  planter,  to  th'  unsteady  gale: 
But  in  Tobago's  endle.ss  forests  fell 
The  tall  tough  hiccor\',  or  calaba. 
Of  this,  be  forc'd  two  pillars  in  the  groimd. 
Four  paces  distant,  and  two  cubits  high : 
Other  two  pillars  raise ;  the  wood  the  same,     230 
Of  equal  size  and  height     The  oalaba. 
Than  steel  more  durable,  contemns  the  rain. 
And  Sun's  intensest  beam  ;  the  worm,  that  pest 
Of  mariners,  which  winds  its  fatal  way 
Tlirough  heart  of  British  oak,  reluctant  leaves 
The  closer  calaba.— By  transverse  beams 
Secure  the  whole ;  and  in  the  pillared  frame. 
Sink,  artist,  the  vast  bridge-tree's  mortis'd  form 
Of  pond'rou<w  hiccory ;  hiccory  time  defies : 
To  this  be  nail'd  three  polish'd  iron  plates ;       240 
Whereon,  three  steel  capoucos,  turn  with  ease. 
Of  three  long  rollers,  twice-nine  inches  round. 
With  iron  cas'd,  and  jagg'd  with  many  a  cogg. 
The  central  cylinder  exceeds  the  rest 
In  portly  size,  thence  aptly  captain  nam'd. 
To  this  be  rivetted  th'  extended  sweeps ; 
And  harness  to  each  sweep  two  seasoned  mnlesc 
They  pacing  round,  give  motion  to  the  whole. 
The  close-hrac'd  cylinders  with  ease  revolve 
On  their  greas'd  axle ;  and  with  ease  reduce    250 
To  trash  the  canes  thy  Negroes  throw  between. 
Fast  flows  the  liquor  through  the  lead-lin'd  spouts  ; 
And  depurated  by  opposing  wires. 
In  the  receiver  floats  a  limpid  stream. 
So  twice  five  casks,  with  muscovado  fiU'd, 
Shall  from  thy  staunch  tons  drip,  ere  Day's  bright  go4 
Hath  in  the  Atlantic  six  times  cool'd  his  wheels. 

Wouldst  thou  against  calamity  provide } 
Let  a  well-shingled  roof,  from  Raleigh's  land. 

It  was  long  uninhabited  on  account  of  its  wanting 
fresh-water  rivers ;  but  is  now  more  fully  peopled, 
and  as  well  cultivated  as  any  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
In  a  seasonable  year,  it  has  made  thirty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  It  has  no  very  high  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is,  in  general,  clayey.  The  water 
of  the  body-ponds  may  be  use<l  for  every  purpose 
of  life.  Antigua  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  good 
militia. 

'Ver.  227.  Hiccory. '\  This  is  a  lofty  spreading  tree, 
of  very  hard  wood,  excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mill-wright  The  nut,  whose  shell  is 
thick,  hard,  and  roughish,  contains  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  kernel.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance in  St  Croix,  Crab -island,  and  Tobago. 

Ver.  227.  Calaba.'\  This  lofty  tree  is  commonly 
called  mastic :  it  is  a  hard  wood,  and  is  found  in 
the  places  where  the  hiccory  grows.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit,  which 
hears  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  shrub. 

Ver.  259 Raleigh's  hnd.]  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh gave  the  name  of  Virginia,  in  honour  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  whole  of  the  north-east  of 
North  America,  which  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native 
of  Bristol,  (though  others  call  him  a  Venetian,) 
first  discovered,  A.  D.  1497,  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  VII.  by  whom  he  was  employed ;  but  no 
advantages  could  be  reaped  from  this  discovery, 
on  account  of  the  variou*;  disturbance^  that  ensued 
in  Kngland  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  till  about 
the  year  1384-,  queen  Elizabeth  gave  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  a  patent  for  all  such  land,  from.  33  ^  A^^ 
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Defcfid  tby  stock  from  noon's  inclcmrat  blaze,  260 
And  from  night-dews;  for  night  no  respite  knows. 

Nor,  when  their  destinM  labour  is  performed. 
Be  thou  ashamed  to  lead  the  panting  Muse 
(The  Muse,  soft  parent  of  each  social  grace. 
With  eyes  of  love  God*8  whole  creation  views) 
T  the  warm  pen  ;  where  copious  forage  strow'd, 
And  strenuous  nibbing,  renovate  their  strength. 
So,  fewer  ails  (alas,  how  prone  to  ails !) 
Their  days  shall  sbortea ;  ah,  too  short  at  best ! 

For  not,  even  then,  my  friend,  artr  thou  secure 
From  Fortune  :  spite  of  all  thy  steady  care,    S71 
What  ills,  that  laugh  to  scx>m  Machaon's  art. 
Await  thy  cattle  !  farcy's  tabid  form. 
Joint-racking  spasms,  and  cholic*s  pungent  pang. 
Need  the  Muse  tell  ?  which,  in  one  luckless  moon, 
Thy  sheds  dispeople ;  when  perhaps  thy  groves, 
To  full  perfection  shot,  by  day,  by  night, 
Indesinent  demand  their  vigorous  toil. 

Then  happiest  he,  for  whom  the  Nainds  pour. 
From  rocky  urns,  the  never-ceasing  stream,     280 
To  turn  bis  rollers  with  unbought  dispatch. 

In  Karukera's  rich  wcll-water'd  isle  I 
In  Matanina !  Iioast  of  Albion's  arms. 
The  brawling  Naiads  for  the  planters  toil, 
Howe'er  unworthy ;  and,  through  solemn  scenes. 
Romantic,  cool,  with  rocks  and  woods  between. 
Enchant  the  senses  !  but,  among  thy  swains. 
Sweet  Liamuiga !  who  such  bliss  can  boast? 
Yes,  Romney,  thou  may'st  boast ;  of  British  heart. 
Of  courtly  manners,  join'd  to  ancient  worth :     290 
Friend  to  thy  Britain^s  every  blood-eam'd  right. 
From  tyrants  wrung,  the  many  or  the  few. 
By  wealth,  by  titles,  by  ambition's  lure, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  fair  honour's  path  : 
While  others,  falsely  flattering  their  prince. 
Bold  disapproval,  or  by  oblique  surmise 
Their  terrour  hinted,  of  the  people  arm'd  ; 
Indignant,  in  the  senate,  lie  uprose. 
And,  with  the  well-urg'd  energy  of  zeal. 
Their  specious,  subtle  sophistry  disprov'd;        300 
Th*  importance,  tlie  necessity  display 'd. 
Of  civil  armies,  freedom's  surest  guard  ! 
Nor  in  the  senate  didst  thou  only  win 
The  palm  of  eloquence,  securely  bold  ; 
But  rear'dst  thy  banners,  fluttering  in  the  wind : 


north  latitude,  as  he  should  choose  to  settle  with 
English,  rcservins:  only  to  the  crown  a  fifth  part  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  therein  be  dis- 
covered, in  lieu  of  all  services.  Accordingly  se- 
veral embarkations  were  fltted  out  from  England, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Some  further  attempts, 
however,  were  made  to  settle  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  succeeding  reign  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1620,  that  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment took  place.  I'hen  was  tobacco  planted,  and 
Negroes  imported  into  Virginia.  Since  that  time 
it  has  gi*adually  improved,  and  does  not  now  con- 
tain fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  white  people 
of  better  condition,  besides  twice  as  many  servants 
and  slaves,  llie  best  shingles  come  fh^m  Egg- 
Harbour. 

Ver.  282.  Karukera.1  The  Indian  name  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

.  Ver.  283.    Matanina.'\  Tha  Caribbean  name  of 
Martinico.     The  Havaonah  had  n*it.  then  been 
taken. 
V«r.  QQ9.  Smniy^l  The  late  lord  RoTDoey.    C. 


Kent,  from  each  hamlet,   pour'd  her  maisbafl 

swains. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  the  threatenhig  GaaL 

Thy  foaming  coppers  well  with  fnel  feed; 
For  a  clear,  strong,  continued  fire  improves 
Thy  mu8covado*s  colour,  and  its  grain.  3)0 

Yet  vehement  heat,  protracted,  will  consume 
Thy  vessels,  whether  from  the  martial  mine. 
Or  from  thine  ore,  bright  Venus,  they  are  dimwn; 
Or  hammer,  or  hot  fusion,  give  them  form. 
If  pmdence  glides  thee  then,  thy  stores  shall  hold 
Of  well-siz'd  vessels  ^complete  supply : 
For  every  hour,  thy  boilers  cease  to  sldm, 
(Now  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  ray) 
Defeats  thy  honest  purposes  of  gain. 

Nor  small  the  risk  (when  piety,  or  chance^ 
Force  thee  from  boiling  to  desist)  to  lave        Sll 
Thy  heated  furnace  with  the  gelid  stream. 
The  chymist  knows,  when  all-dissolving  fire 
Bids  the  metalline  ore  abruptly  flow  ; 
What  dread  explosions,  and  what  dire  effedi^ 
A  few  cold  drops  of  water  will  produce, 
Uncautious,  on  the  novel  fluid  thrown. 

For  grain  and  colour,  wouldstthon  win,my  fnen^ 
At  every  curious  mart,  the  constant  palm? 
O'er  all  thy  works  let  Cleanliness  preside,        SSO 
Child  of  Frugality ;  and,  as  the  skum 
Thick  mantles  o'er  the  boiling  wave,  do  thoa 
The  skum  that  mantles  carefully  remove. 

From  bloating  dropsy,  from  pulmonic  ails, 
Would'st  thou  defend  thy  boilers,  (prime  of  slsmi] 
For  days,  for  nights,  for  weeks,  for  maoths,  m 
In  the  warm  vapour's  all-relaxing  steam  ; 
Thy  boiling- house  be  lofty:  all  atop      • 
Open,  and  per\'ious  to  the  tropic  breeze ;         53f 
Whose  cool  perflation,  woo *d  through  manyagnt< 
Dispells  the  steam,  and  gives  the  lungs  to  play. 

The  skill'd  in  chemia,  boast  of  modem  arts. 
Know  fifom  Fjcperiment,  the  sire  of  Truth, 
In  many  a  plant  that  oil,  and  acid  juice. 
And  ropy  mucilage,  by  nature  live : 
These,  envious,  stop  the  much-desir'd  embrace 
Of  the  essential  salts,  though  coctiun  bid  ' 

Th'  aqueous  particles  to  mount  in  air. 

'Mong  salts  cs.«ential,  sugar  wins  the  palm, 
For  taste,  for  colour,  and  for  various  use : 
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Ver.  312.  Thy  vessels.l  The  vessels,  wherein  tM 
cane-juice  is  reduced  to  sugar  by  coctioo,  are  m 
ther  made  of  ii-on  or  of  copper.  Eacji  sort  hath  w 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  teacbe,  ' 
smallest  vessel  from  whence  the  sugar  is  laved 
the  cooler,  is  generally  copper.  When  it  m< 
it  can  be  patched ;  but,  when  the  large  »»! 
vessels,  called  iron-furnaces,  crack,  which  they 
too  apt  to  do,  no  further  use  can  be  made  of 

Ver.  339.  Open  and  perviaus.'\  Tliis  also 
the  christalization  of  the  sugar. 

Ver.  350.  For  taste,  for  colour,  tmdfcrvariomntm 
It  were  impossible,  in  the  short  limits  of  a  note,  m 
enumerate  the  various  uses  of  sugar ;  and,  indeflp 
as  these  are  in  general  so  well  known,  it  is  needklf 
A  few  properties  of  it,  however,  wherewith 
learned  are  not  commonly  acquainted,  I  i 
mention.  In  some  places  of  the  East  Indies 
excellent  arrac  is  made  from  the  sugars 
and,  in  South  America,  sugar  is  used  as  an 
dote  against  one  of  the  most  sudden,  as  well 
fatal  poisons  io  the  world.    Taken  by  mooth, ' 


THE  SUGAR-CANE.    BOOK  III. 


sot 


ill  Um  nectftr  of  the  yelloweit  cane, 

1  aoor,  oi]»  and  mucilage  abound : 

I  the  lest  mature,  from  mountain-land, 

hanh  intruders  so  redundant  float, 
!r  80  strong,  as  scarce  to  be  subdued, 
se,  sing  the  ways  to  quell  them.    Some  use 

cane, 
crane,  whose  juices  to  the  tongue  apply'd, 
!iice  lock  it,  sudden,  and  constrained, 
b  to  Xantippe)  with  distorting  pain. 
r  is  it  not  effectual :  but  wouldst  thou      360 
rival  brokers  for  thy  cades  contend  ; 
ior  arts  remain. — Small  casks  provide, 
te  with  lime-stone  thoroughly  calcinM, 
rom  the  air  secur'd  :  this  Bristol  sends, 
1,  Britaniiia^s  second  mart  and  eye ! 
'  "  to  thy  waters  only  trust  for  fame," 
1 ;  nor  to  thy  beamy  diamonds  trust : 
^h  these  oft  deck  Britannia^s  lovely  fair : 
hose  oft  save  the  guardians  of  her  realm, 
larble-quarries  claim  the  voice  of  praise,   370 
1  rich  incrusts  thy  Avon's  banks,  sweet  banks ! 
rh  not  to  you  young  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
dely  warbled  his  fintt  woodland  r.Cwjbs ; 
^h  not  your  caves,whileTerrour  stalli'd  around, 
im  essay  to  clutch  the  ideal  sword, 
drops  of  blo«3d  distain'd:  yet,  lovely  banks, 
•u  reclinM,  another  tun'd  his  pipe ; 
I  all  the  Muses  emulously  love, 
1  whose  strains  your  praises  shall  endure, 

to  Sabriua  speeds  your  healing  stream.  380 
rtol,  without  thy  marble,  by  the  flame 
Cd<o  whiteness,  vain  the  stately  reed 
i  swell  with  juice  mellifluent ;  heat  would  soon 
rrongcst,  best-hung  furnaces,  consume, 
•ut  its  aid  the  cool-impriwn'd  stream, 
n  allowed  to  view  the  face  of  day, 
^h  late  it  roam*d  a  denizen  of  air ; 
1  steal  from  its  iDvoluntary  bounds, 
by  sly  windings,  set  itself  at  large.  389 

tiief  thy  lime  th*  experienced  boiler  lores, 
»ves  ill-founded ;  when  no  other  art 
ribe  to  union  the  ooy  floating  salts, 

lorto  carentf  this  poison  is  quite  innocent;  but 
ghtest  wound  made  by  an  arrow,  whose  point 
•ed  therewith,  proves  immediate  death ;  for, 
ving  all  the  blood  of  the  body  immediately 
heart,  it  forthwith  bursts  iL  The  fish  and 
lulled  by  these  poisoned  arrows  (in  the  use  of 
the  Indians  are  astonishingly  expert)  are 
tly  wholesome  to  feed  on.  See  IJIloa  and  lie 
idamine's  account  of  the  great  river  of  Ama- 
It  is  a  vegetable  preparation. 
.  357.  I'hat  cane.']  This,  by  the  natives,  is 
atieally  called  the  dumb  cane ;  for  a  small 
Ity  of  its  juice  being  rubbed  on  the  brim  of  a 
Dg  vessel,  whoever  drinks  out  of  it,  soon  after 
ive  his  lips  and  tongue  enormously  swelled, 
sician,  however,  who  wrote  a  short  ac«v>unt 
diseases  of  Jamaica,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
recommends  it  both  by  the  mouth  and  ex- 
ly,  in  dropsical  and  other  cases :  but  I  can- 
f  I  have  had  any  experience  of  its  efficacy 
;e  disorders.  It  grows  wild  in  the  mountains ; 
•y  its  use  in  sugar-making,  should  seem  to  be 
'hat  of  an  alcalescent  nature.  It  grows  to 
(et  high,  having,  at  the  top,  two  green  shin- 
ftves,  about  nine  inches  long ;  and,  between 
9  small  spire  emerges. 


A  proper  portion  of  this  preckws  dust, 
Caist  in  the  wave,  (so  showers  alone  of  gold 
C6uld  win  fair  Danae  to  the  god's  embrace) 
With  nectar'd  muscovado  soon  will  charge 
Thy  shelring  coolers,  which,  severely  pressed 
Between  the  Qngers,  not  resolves ;  and  which 
Rings  in  the  cask;  and  or -a  light-brown  huc^ 
Or  thine,  more  precious  silrery-grey,  assumes. 

The  famM  Bermuda*s  ever-healthy  isles,      401 
More  fam'd  by  gentle  Waller's  deathless  strains, 
Tlian  for  their  cedars,  which,  insulting,  fly 
OVr  the  wide  ocean ;  mid  thoir  rocks  contain 
A  stone,  which,  when  calcined,  (experience  says) 
Is  only  second  to  Sabrina's  lime. 

While  flows  the  juice  mellifluent  from  the  cane. 
Grudge  not,  my  friend,  to  let  thy  slaves,  each  morUt 
But  chief  the  sick  and  young,  at  setting  day. 
Themselves  regale  with  ofl-repeatcd  draughts  410 
Of  tepid  nectar ;  so  shall  health  and  strength 
Conflrm  thy  Negroes,  and  make  labour  light 

While  flame  thy  chimneys,  while  thy  coppers 
foam. 
How  blithe,  how  jocund,  the  plantation  smiles ! 
By  day,  by  night,  resounds  the  choral  song 
Of  glad  barbarity ;  serene,  the  Sun 
Shines  not  intensely  hot ;  the  trade-wind  blows : 
How  sweet,  how  silken,  is  its  noontide  breath ! 
While  to  far  climes  the  fell  destroyer.  Death, 
Wings  his  dark  flight.    Then  seldom  pray  for  rain : 
Ratlier  for  cloudless  days  thy  prayers  prefer ; 
For,  if  the  skies  too  frequently  relent,  4^9 

Crude  flows  the  cane-juice,  and  will  long  elude 
The  boiler's  wariest  skill :  thy  canes  will  spring 
To  an  unthrifty  loftiness ;  or,  weigh'd 
Down  by  their  load,  (ambition's  curse)  decay. 

Encourage  thou  thy  boilers  ;  much  depends 
On  their  skill'd  efllbrts.    If  too  soon  they  strike, 
£re  all  the  wat'ry  particles  have  fled ; 
Or  lime  sufficient  granulate  the  juice :  4^ 

In  vain  the  thick'ning  liquor  is  effus'd  ; 
An  heterogeneous,  an  uncertain  mass. 
And  never  in  thy  coolers  to  condense* 

Or,  planter,  if  the  coction  they  prolong 
Beyond  its  stated  time ;  the  viscous  wave 
Will  in  huge  flinty  masses  crystalize. 
Which  forceful  fingers  scarce  can  crumble  down; 
And  which  with  its  melasses  ne*er  will  part : 
Yet  this,  fast-dripping  in  nectareous  drops. 
Not  only  betters  what  remains,  but,  when         44Q 
With  art  fermented,  yields  a  noble  wine. 
Than  which  nor  Gallia,  nor  the  Indian  clime. 
Where  rolls  the  Ganges,  can  a  nobler  show. 

Ver.  438 ,  If  too  toon  they  xtrUuJ]  When  the 

cane-juice  is  granulated  sufficiently,  which  is  known 
by  the  sugar's  sticking  to  the  ladle,  and  roping  like 
a  syrup,  but  breaking  off  from  its  edges ;  it  is 
poured  into  a  cooler,  when*,  its  surface  being 
smoothed,  the  crystalization  is  soon  completed. 
Tliis  is  called  striking.  The  general  precept  is  to 
temper  high,  and  strike  low.  When  the  muscovado 
is  of  a  proper  consistence,  it  is  dug  out  of  the  cooler, 
and  put  into  hogsheads ;  this  is  called  potting.  The 
casks  being  placed  upon  staunchioiis,  the  melas&es 
drips  from  them  into  a  cistern,  made  on  purpose, 
below  them,  to  receive  it.  The  sugar  is  sutficiently 
cured,  when  the  hogsht^ad  rings  upon  being  struck 
with  a  stick ;  and  when  the  two  canes,  which  are 
put  into  every  cask,  show  no  melasates  upon  tUeuii^ 
when  drawn  out  of  it. 
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So  misers  in  their  coffeni  lock  that  gold, 
Wliich,  if  allowed  at  liberty  to  roam, 
Would  better  them,  and  benefit  mankind. 

In  the  last  coppers,  when  th'  embrowning  wave 
With  sudden  fury  swells  ;  some  grease  immix*d, 
The  foaming  tumult  sudden  will  compose, 
And  force  to  union  the  divided  grain.  450 

80  when  two  swarms  in  airy  battle  join, 
The  winged  heroes  heap  the  bloody  field  ; 
Until  some  dust,  thrown  upward  in  the  sky. 
Quell  the  wild  conflict,  and  sweet  peace  restore. 

False  Gallia*8  sons,  that  hoe  the  ocean-isles, 
Mix  with  their  sugar  loads  of  worthless  sand, 
Fraudfiil,  their  weight  of  sugar  to  increase. 
Far  be  such  guile  from  Britain^s  honest  swains. 
Such  arts,  awhile,  th'  unwary  may  surprise. 
And  benefit  th*  impostor ;  but,  ere  long,  460 

The  skilful  buyer  will  the  fraud  detect. 
And,  with  abhorrence,  reprobate  the  name. 

Fortune  had  crown'd  Avaro^s  younger  years 
With  a  vast  tract  of  land,  on  which  the  cane 
Delighted  grew,  nor  ask*d  the  toil  of  art. 
The  sugar-bakers  deemed  themselves  secure 
Of  mighty  profit,  could  they  buy  his  cades  ; 
For  whiteness,  hardness,  to  the  leeward-crop, 
His  muscovado  gave^    But,  not  content 
With  this  pre-eminence  of  honest  gain,  470 

He  baser  sugars  started  in  his  casks ; 
His  own,  by  mixing  sordid  things,  debased. 
OfXQ.  year  the  fraud  succeeded ;  wealth  immense 
Flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  blest  his  wiles : 
The  next,  the  brokers  spum*d  th*  adulterate  mass, 
Both  on  the  Avon  and  the  banks  of  Tliame. 

Be  thrifty,  planter,  even  thy  skimmings  save: 
For,  planter,  know,  the  refuse  of  the  cane 
Scrv(«  npedfnl  jj'.irjxwcs.     Are  barbecues 
The  catcs  thou  lov'st  ?  What  like  rich  skimmin2:s 
fe.-d  4  SO 

The  jDnruutin^r,  bri^^tly  kind  ?  Your  labouring  mules 
They  s<»n  invig^orate  :  give?  old  Haynard  these, 
UntirM  he  truilgcs  in  his  dt-stin'd  round  5 
Nor  nfied  the  driver  crack  his  horrid  lash. 

Yet,  Willi  small  quant itiis  indiilsrc  tho  steed. 
Whom  skimminq:s ne'er haycfatten'd:  else,*too  fond, 
So  glutlo.is  use,  h<r'll  eat  inteinp'rate  meals; 
And,  stairgerinpr,  fall  the  prey  of  ravening  sharks. 

But  say,  ye  Imx»u  eonipanions,  in  vshat  strains. 
What  graU^ful  strains,  shall  I  record  the  praise  490 
Of  their  best  produce,  heart-recruiting  rum  ? 
Thrice  wholesome  spirit !  wcH-niatur*d  with  age, 
Thrice  grateful  to  the  palate!  when,  with  thirst. 
With  heat,  with  labour,  and  wan  care  o}*prest, 
I  quafl"  thy  bowl,  where  tniit  my  hands  have  cuU'd, 
Bound,  goIdf:n  fruit ;  w}iere  water  from  the  spring, 
Which   dripping  coolness  spreads  her   umbrage 

n)und  j 
With  hardvst,  whitest  sugar,  thnce  rofin'd; 
Dilates  my  soul  with  genuine  joy;  low  care 
I  spurn  lndi;;j:nant ;  toil  a  j>leasure  seems.  .500 

For  not  Mame's  flowery  banks,  nor  Tille's  gicen 

bounds, 
MTiere  C«;res  with  the  god  of  vintage  reigns 
In  happiest  union ;  not  Viirornan  hills, 
Pomona's  lov'd  al)odc,  afford  to  man 
Goblets  more  prizM,  or  laudable  of  taste, 
To  slake  parch'd  thirst,  and  mitigate  the  clime. 

Ver:5(>l.  ...  Marne's  fwvcery  banks,  ru/r  7?//e'x.] 
Two  rivers  in  France,  along  whose  banks  the  besi 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  grapes  grow. 


Yet,  tmd  this  blest  ebriety,  same  teu% 
For  friends  I  left  in  Albion's  distant  isle. 
For  Johnson,  Percy,  White,  escape  mine  eyes: 
For  her,  ftur  auth'ress !  whom  fin^t  Calpe's  rocks 
A  sportive  infant  saw ;  and  whose  green  years  511 
True  genius  blest  with  her  bcnignest  giibi 
Of  happiest  fancy.    O,  were  ye  all  here, 
O,  were  ye  here ;  with  him,  my  Palm's  son ! 
Long-known,  of  worth  approved,  thncc  candid  sool ! 
How  would  your  converse  charm  the  lonely  boor? 
Your  converse,  where  mild  wisdom  tempers  mirth; 
And  charity,  the  petulance  of  wit ; 
How  would  your  convene  polish  my  rude  lays, 
With  what  new,  noble  images  adorn  ?  520 

Then  should  I  scarce  regret  the  banks  of  Thamei,  ' 
All  as  we  sat  beneath  that  sand-box  shade  ; 
Whence  the  delighted  eye  expatiates  vide 
0*er  the  fair  landscape ;  where,  in  loreliest  finu^ 
Green  cultivation  hath  array'd  the  laud. 

See !  there,  what  mills,  like  .giants  raise  their 

arms. 
To  quell  the  speeding  gale !  what  smoke  ascecdi 
From  every  boiling  house !  What  stnictnivs  rifc^ 
Neat  though  not  lofty,  pervious  to  the  breeze; 
With  galleries,  porches,  or  piazzas  grac'd !      530 
Nor  not  delightful  are  those  reed-built  huts. 
On  yonder  hill,  that  front  the  rising  Sun ; 
With  plautanes,  with  banana*s  bosom'd-deep. 
That  flutter  in  the  wind :  where  frolic  goats 
Butt  tlie  young  Negroes,  while  their  swarthy  siray 
With  ardent  gladness  wield  the  bill ;  and  hark. 
The  crop  is  finish'd,  how  they  rend  the  sky  ! 

Nor,  beauteous  only  sliow?  the  cultured  soil, 
From  this  cool  station.  No  less  charms  the  eye 
lliat  wild  interminable  waste  of  waves :  340 

While  on  th«'  horizon's  furthest  verge  are  seen 
Islands  of  different  shape,  and  ditlcrent  size ; 
While  sail-clad  shijis,  with  their  sweet  product 

ftuught, 
Swell  on  th«  straining  sight ;  while  near  yon  roik, 
On  which  ten  thousand  wings  with  ceaseless  claog 
Tln'ir  airii^  build,  a  watrrspout  descends. 
And  shak(^s  mid  ocean  ;  and  while  there  belov. 
That  town,  t;mbower'd  in  the  dilPreut  shade 
Of  tamarinds,  pant>paus,  and  papaws,  o*cr  which 

Ver.  510.  For  htr,  fair  authWess.'\  Mrs.  Lennox. 

Ver.  5'2'2 sayiH  lfox.'\   So  called,  fcom  ibe 

pericarpiuuis  beiugotun  made  use  of  for  cootatii- 
ing  sand,  when  ilie  seeds,  which  are  a  videiit 
emetic,  are  taken  out.  lliis  is  a  fine  shady  tree, 
especially  when  younir;  and  its  leaves  are  effira- 
eiously  applied  in  hcadachs  to  the  temples,  nhich 
they  sweat.  It  grows  fast ;  bufc-  loses  much  of  it* 
beauty  by  age.  Its  wowl  is  brittle,  and  when  rnt 
emits  a  milkv  inice,  which  is  iwt  caustic.  Ti.<^ 
sand-box  thrives^  best  in  warm  shady  places.  V.c 
Sun  often  splits  the  pericarpinm,  which  then  crack* 
like  a  pistol.  It  is  round,  flatted  Ixith  alK»vc  and 
below,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  rcijiular 
compartments,  each  of  which  contains  one  seed 
flatted  ovularly.     The  botanical  name  is  hura. 

Ver.  549.  Pans])ans.'\  See  th^  notes  aa  bookii. 

Ver.  549.  J'apaxcs.]  This  singular  tree,  wb««e 
fruits  sumjund  its  summit  immediately  under  tbe 
branches  and  leavc-s  like  a  necklace,  grows  quicker 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  West  Indies^  The 
wood  is  ofuo  use,  being  spongy,  hollow,  and  h<ti>a- 
eeous ;  however,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  make  ex- 
cel lent  sweetmeats  i    but  above  all,  the  juice  fl( 
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it  thravB  ber  painted  arcb,  550 

nerce  toiliDg  in  each  crowded  street, 

tfODg'd  street  with  limpid  currents  lav'd. 

>iigh  DO  bird  of  song  here  charms  the 

e 

ild  miostretsy;  far,  far  beyond, 

ral  quavers  of  Hesperian  throats! 

chaste  poet  of  the  vernal  woods, 
rude  Folly's  din,  delight  not  Here 
ig  eve  ;  and  though  no  hcrald-tark 
his  conch,  high-towering  to  descry 
:h  of  dawn,  and  hail  her  with  his  song : 
nnsical  tt)e  iiakling  lapse  561 

argent  rill,  which  Phoebus  gilds 
"st  orient  rays ;  yet  musical, 
m  airs  that  through  the  plantanes  play, 
ith  wantonness  their  leafy  scrolls ; 
musical  the  wave's  hoarse  sound, 
s,  sullen,  on  the  distant  shore ; 
I  those  little  insects'  hum, 
round  us,  and  to  Reason*s  ear 
i\  tmths  convey;  while  every  beam  570 
lem  transient  tints,  which  vary  when 
their  purple  plumes ;  yet  musical 
m  cooing  of  the  mountain-<1ove, 
:o  pleasing  thoughtfiilness  the  sonl ; 
he  breeze,  that  murmurs  through  yon 
», 

le  ear  with  tunable  delight       * 
ich  fair  scenes  adorn  these  blissful  isles  j 
leir  sous,  ungrateful,  roam  abroad  ? 

their  opulence  in  other  climes? 

re-eminencc  your  partial  aim? 

courts  you  here;  the  senate  calls.  581 
;hing  slaves,  attendant  wait  your  nod : 
e,  unnoted,  but  for  Folly's  garb, 
jargon ;  your  dull  hours  ye  pass, 

tities,  and  superior  wealth, 
rtial  ardour  fire  your  generous  veins  ? 
r  native  isles  :  Bellona,  there, 
time  rcar*d  her  bloody  flag ;  these  isles 
lous  arms  demand  ;  for  ye  are  brave  1 
to  the  lute  and  tabour's  sound         590 
ic  measures.     O,  could  my  weak  song, 
Y  song,  like  his,  heaven-favoured  bard, 
3sponding  Sparta's  oft-beat  hosts 
,  to  glory  ;  fire  your  soUls 
ish  ardour !  fur  now  England's  sn'ains, 
3f  Norfolk,  swains  of  England,  thank) 
IS,  to  Freedom's  standard  fly, 
invasion  from  their  native  shore: 

my  soul  exult  with  conscious  pride; 
;  those  wreaths  Tyrtaius  gain'd  of  yore. 


iing  nibbed  upon  a  spit,  will  intenerate 
fowls,  Stc.  a  circumiitance  of  great  con- 
n  a  climate,  where  the  warmth  soon 
atever  meats  are  attempted  to  be  made 

keeping,  unGt  for  culinary  purposes. 
:  onl^  intenerate  fresh  meat ;  but,  being 

salted  beef,  will  render  it  easily  di- 
Its  milky  juice  is  sometimes  used  to  cure 
It  is  said,  that  the  guts  of  hogs  would 
lacerated,  were  they  to  feed  on  the  ripe, 
ruit.  Its  seed  is  said  to  be  anthelmintic 
cal  name  is  papaya. 

! hcaven-favourcd  bardJ\  Clover. 

.  The  man  of  hiorfitik*']  The  honourable 
orge  Towo&hend. 
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Or  are  ye  fbnd  of  rich  ImcnrioiM  catm?— 
Can  aught  in  Europe  emulate  the  pine. 
Or  fruit  forbidden,  native  of  your  isles? 
Sons  of  Apicius,  say,  can  Europe's  seas. 
Can  aught  the  edible  creation  yields. 
Compare  with  turtle,  boast  of  land  and  wave? 
Can  Europe's  seas,  in  all  their  finny  realms. 
Aught  so  delicious  as  the  Jew-fish  show  ? 
Tell  me  what  viands,  land  or  streams  produce, 
Tho  large,  black,  female,  moulting  crab  «ccel? 
A  richer  flavour  not  wild  Cambria's  hills,  611 

Nor  Scotia*$  rocks  with  heath  and  thyme  overspread. 
Give  to  their  flocks;  than,  lone  Barbuda,  you, 
Than  you,  Anguilla,  to  your  sheep  impart. 
Even  Britain's  vintage  here,  improved,  wc  quaff; 
Eveq  Lusitanian,  even  Hesperian  wines. 
Those  from  the  Rhine's  imperial  banks  (poor  Rhine ! 
How  have  thy  banks  been  died  with  brothev-blood  ? 
Unnatural  warfare  !)  strength  and  flavour  gain 
In  this  delicious  clime.     Besides,  the  cane,       620 
Wafted  to  every  quarter  of  the  glolie. 
Makes  the  vast  produce  of  the  world  your  own. 

Or  rather,  doth  the  love  of  Nature  charm ; 
Its  mighty  love  your  chief  attention  claim  ? 
Leave  Europe ;  there,  through  all  her  coyest  wayi, 
Her  secret  mazes.  Nature  is  pursued  : 
But  here,  with  savage  loneliness,  she  reigns 
On  yonder  peak,  whence  giddy  Fancy  looks, 
Affrighted,  on  the  labouring  main  below.  .629 

Heavens !  what  stupendous,  whatunnumber'd  trees, 
"  Stage  above  stage,  in  various  verdure  drest," 
Unprofitable,  shag  its  airy  cliffs !  [  bloom. 

Heavens  !  what  new  shrubs,  what  herbs  with  uselow 
Adorn  its  channcl'd  sides  ;  and,  in  its  caves 
What  sulphurs,  ores,  what  earths  and  stones  abound  I 
There  let  Philosophy  conduct  thy  steps, 
*'  For  nought  is  useless  made :  *'  with  candid  search. 
Examine  all  the  properties  of  things ; 
Immense  discoveries  soon  will  crown  your  toil. 
Your  time  will  soon  repay.  Ah,  when  will  cares,  640 
The  cares  of  fortune,  less  my  minutes  claim  ? 
Then,  with  what  joy,  what  energy  of  soul. 
Will  I  not  climb  yon  mountain's  airiest  brow  ! 
The  dawn,  the  burning  noon,  the  setting  Sun, 


Ver.  608.  Jev;-Jiih.'\  This,  though  a  very  large, 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  fishes  tliat  swim;  being 
preferable  to  caramaw,  king-fish,  or  camarec: 
some  even  choose  it  before  turtle.  The  Jew-fish 
is  oflen  met  with  at  Antigua,  which  eiyoys  the 
happiness  of  having  on  its  coast  few,  if  any,  poi- 
soned fish'^s. 

Ver.  Gl  3.  Barbuda.'\  lliis  is  a  low,  and  nqt  large 
stock-island,  belonging  to  the  Codrington  family. 
Part  of  this  island,  as  also'two  plantations  in  Bar- 
badocs,  were  left  by  colonel  Christopher  Codring- 
ton, for  building  a  college  in  Barbadoes,  and  con- 
verting Negroes  to  the  Christian  rcligiAi. 

Ver.  614.  Anguilla.']  This  island  is  about  thirty 
mites  long  and  ten  broad.  Tliough  not  mountain- 
ous, it  is  rocky,  and  abounds  with  strong  passes  ; 
so  that  a  fuw  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  indeed  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  repulsed,  with  gr^t 
slaughter,  a  considerable  detachment  of  French, 
who  made  a  dest:ent  thereon  in  the  war  preceding 
the  last.  Cotton  and  cattle  arc  its  chief  commo- 
dities. Many  of  t!ic  inhabitants  are  rich ;  the 
captain-general  of  tho  Leeviard  Islands  nominates 
the  governor  and  council.  They  have  no  asMflub^^^ 


9M 

Tha  n^niglit4Mnr,  ihall  bear  nr  oomtant  towi 
To  Hatun ;  lee  me  prMtrat«  U  ber  ihrine  t 
And,  O,  if  haply  I  may  tng\ik  inrmt 
Of  (lie  to  mortal  man,  IHe  to  prolong, 
ToMiflen,  or  adomi  what  genuine  jajr. 
What  exultation  of  lupreme  delight,  G50 

Will  jwell  my  nptur'd  boMtn.   Then,  when  Deatb 
Shall  call  me  haiee,  I  'II  unrepiniDg  go ; 
Nor  «nvy  conquenn  thrir  storied  toinba, 
Thi)u|h  not  a  itooa  point  out  my  bumble  grave. 


e  Gtniiu  of  Afrinu  Addresa  Vt- 
pruet  when  bought  ihould  be  youog  aod  itron^ 
The  Congo-negroei  are  fitter  fbr  the  bouie  and 
tradea,  than  for  [he  field.  The  GoM-coait,  but 
eipecially  the  Papaw-oefrOf*,  make  the  ben 
field-negroM  i  but  even  these,  if  adranced  in 
yean,  ithould  not  be  purchased.  The  marka  of 
■  found  Negro  at  a  Negro  sale.  Where  the  men 
do  nothing  but  hunt,  fish,  or  fight,  and  all  fieUI 
drud>;ery  i:  left  to  the  women :  tbeK  are  to  be 
prcfnred  to  their  iiuibandi.  The  Miunahi  mnke 
good  tradcsmea,  but  addicted  to  iiiicide.  llie 
MaDdinGO<i,  in  particular,  lobject  to  warmi; 
and  the  Coogan,  to  dropsical  diaordera.  How 
aalt-wu'er,  or  n<.-w  Npgroes  should  be  seasoned. 
Some  NrRrura  eat  dirt.  Negniei  should  be  ha- 
bituated by  gentle  degreoi  to  field  labour.  This 
labour,  when  romparcd  to  that  in  lead-minei, 
or  of  those  whiiworli  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  !5outh  America,  is  not  only  less  toilsume,  but 
far  more  healthy.  Nosroe*  should  nlnavs  be 
trcatf^  with  humanity.  Prflis.-of  freedom.  Of 
the  (Iraennculus,  or  dragun-wurm.  Of  ehigm. 
or  the  yawj.  M>):',it  not  this  diirase  be  im- 
partcal  by  inooiilotioti  f  Of  worms,  and  their 
multiform  appearance.  Pniise  of  cqnimerce- 
Ofthcimaginary  disorders ofNeproiT,  especially 
those  rauseil  by  Ibeir  eonjurcr*  or  Obia-men. 
Hie  romposTtion  and  mppotcri  virtues  oF  a  ma- 
giivphi'il.  field  Ktgmes  (.hould  nut  begin  to 
work  before  akin  the  mQniin[t,atid  should  leave 
oir  between  cteviTn  mid  twelve  ;  and  beginiiinc; 
B^n  at  two,  should  finish  befi>re  sun-set.  Of 
th*^  weekly  allouaucc  uf  Nufn^Mn.  The!  young, 
the  old,  the  sickly,  and  even  the  lazy,  must 
have  their  victuals  prepanil  for  them.  tW  Ne- 
gro-ground, and  its  various  productions.  Tobe 
fanced  in,  and  watciii-d.  Of  an  American  gar- 
den. Of  the  sitnntir>nof  th<-  Negro-huts,  Ilow 
best  defended  fr.tm  tire.  The  great  Kei;n>-danc« 
described.  Drumming,  and  intuiicaliiig  spirits 
not  to  be  alluweil.  Negrues  should  be  made  to 
marry  in  their  master's  plaulatiun.  Inconve- 
nieuce* arising  from  tliccontrar>'practiee.  Ne- 
fum  to  be  e'othrd  imce  a  j'ear,  and  before 
Chrit.tma<.  Priiiw  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  Dide 
Koir.  A  bodyoflnHS  of  Ihiskind  recnmmrnded 
to  the  English  sugar  colonies.  Prai,e  of  the 
river  Thames.      A  moon-light  landscape  and 
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(While  howli  tha  doert  fcnfblly  •mnail) 

Of  thine  own  Niger,  ndly  tluu  raelin'at 

Thy  temples  shaded  by  the  trenl'loiu  palm. 

Or  quick  papaw,  whose  top  is  necUac'd  inanl 

With  numeiouarows  of  party-colour'd  fruit: 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  from  the  rocky  banks 

Of  Rio  Grand*,  or  black  Sanaga  }  9 

Where  dauntless  thmi  the  headlong  torrent  biBT^ 

In  search  of  gold,  to  brede  thy  woolly  locks. 

Or  with  bright  rii^leta  omameot  thine  can, 

Thiue  arms  and  ankles:  O  attend  my  mnof. 

A  Muse  that  |Nties  thy  dictreofiil  state  ; 

Who  sees,  with  grief,  thy  sons  in  fetten  boand; 

Who  wishes  fre^lom  to  the  race  of  man ; 

Thy  nod  aiaentiug  craies:  dread  Ooiias,  come  1 

presence,  rain  thy  laTouiing  nod ; 

re  the  Mosea,  that  erewbUe 
Upheld  me  binting  in  my  pan  career,  SO 

Thnmgh  Caribbce's  cane-islai  kind  coodoccnd 
~  I  Guide  my  Exitsteps,  through  parch'd  Libya's 
wilds, 
id  bind  my  snn-bumt  brow  with  other  bays. 
Than  ever  dcck'd  the  sylvan  bard  before. 

ill  my  Melvil,  from  the  public  care. 


WitI 

Who  smit  with  thy  fair  fame,  industiious  cull 
'    ''     I  wreath  to  mingle  with  thy  bays, 
the  hero,  and  the  scholar*!  brow  I 
Wilt  thm,  whose  mildness  smooths  tbe  hce  if 
War,  30 

Wbu  round  the  victor-blade  the  myrtle  twin's!, 
And  ma k'st  subjection  loyal  and  sincere; 
O  wilt  thou  gracious  hear  th'  unartful  strain. 
Whose  mild  inslnictioas  leach,  bo  trivial  tbeae. 
What  can'  the  jetly  African  requires  ? 
Yes,  tlion  wilt  deign  to  hear ;  a  man  thou  art 
U'ho  drcm'st  nought  foreign  that  belongs  la  mm. 

In  mind  and  aptitude  fitr  useful  toil. 
The  Negroes  difl'er:  Muse  that  diflrrence  sing. 

Whether  to  wield  the  hoe,  or  guide  the  plaoej 
Or  for  domestic  tises  thou  intend'st  11 

The  sunny  Libyan;  from  what  clime  they  spriv;, 
'not  imports;  if  strength  and  youth  he  theits. 

Yet  those  from  Congo's  wide-extended  plaiiu. 
Through  which  the  long  Zaire  winds  with  ei^ 

Where  lavish  Nature  sends  indulgent  forth 
Fruits  of  high  flavour,  and  spontaneous  seed* 

llie  toilsome  Held  ;  but  biiast  a  docile  mind, 
And  happiness  of  features.     These,  with  care,    50 
Ue  taught  each  nice  mechanic  art :  or  trained 
To  hiiubcliold  offices :  their  ductile  souk 
Witli  all  Iby  care,  and  all  thy  gold  repay. 

But,  if  Ihe  labours  of  the  field  demand 
Thy  chief  attention;  and  Ih'  ambrosial  cane 
Thou  lung'st  to  see,  with  spirj-  frequence,  shadt 
Many  an  acre:  plantiT,  choose  the  blave. 
Who  sails  fitim  barrrn  climes  ;  where  Wantaknr, 
OfTsprii^g  of  rude  Necessity,  compels 
The  sturdy  nati™,  or  to  plant  the  soil,  M 

Or  sliOT  vast  rivets  fbr  his  daily  food. 

Such  arc  the  children  of  the  Golden  Coast ; 
Such  the  Pa|>aw«,  of  Negroes  for  the  best : 
And  such  the  num'rous  tribes  that  skirt  the  iboi«i 
From  rapid  Volta  to  the  distant  Key. 


Ver.  95.  The  vcteraa  g«Beral  Melvil,  vhm  all 
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',  from  what  coast  soe'er  they  sail. 
Id :  they  ever  sullen  prove ; 
it  ansruish,  they  lament  their  home; 
.  cannot  work ;  they  never  learn 
iguagc ;  they  are  prone  to  ails:     70 
cide  their  being  end. 
From  Afric  reinforce  thy  gang  ? — 
i  yoath  their  every  sinew  firm ; 
r  ample  eye ;  their  tongue  be  red ; 
eir  chest;  theirshoulders  wide  expand; 
t  their  belly ;  clean  and  strong 
ind  legs,  io  just  proportion  rise. 
I  brave  the  fervours  of  the  clime ; 
I  ails,  that  kill  thy  Negro-train, 
ritude  will  long  support.  80 

e  own,  thy  children's  life,  be  dear; 
nonantee,  though  healthy,  young, 
generous  for  the  servile  field ; 
freedom  in  their  native  land, 
before  dishonourable  bonds : 
vengeance,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
»ize  thine  unsuspecting  watch, 
I  poniard  bury  in  thy  breast 
lie  men,  in  many  a  sylvan  realm, 
bacco,  charm  of  sauntering  minds,  90 
tubes  inhale ;  of,  vacant,  beat 
forest ;  or,  in  war's  dread  ranks, 
's  foes  affront :  while,  in  the  field, 
lant  rice,  or  yams,  or  lofty  maize, 
>  repel.     Be  these  thy  choice: 
with  the  labours  of  the  cane 
niliar ;  while  unusual  toil, 
trities  their  husbands  kill, 
from  Minnah  are  of  stubborn  breed  : 
:  bill,  or  hammer,  they  affect,       100 
rfectioa  reach.     But  fly,  with  care, 
tion  ;  they  themselves  destroy. 
k  in  all :  yet,  pronest  they  to  worms, 
undingo  sail.     When  therefore  such 
for  sturdy  and  laborious  they, 
ne  learned  leach  strong  med'cines  give, 
climate  both  familiar  grow, 
from  rise  to  set,  in  Phoebus*  eye, 
ceasing ;  yet,  at  nii^ht,  they  Ml  sleep, 
jrsium  ;  and,  each  day,  at  dawn,  1 1 0 
heir  couch,  as  blithesome  as  the  Sun. 
»t  more,  it  much  imports  to  know, 
rho  drink  the  Quanza's  lucid  stream, 
ousaiid  springs,  are  prone  to  bloat, 
ome  or  in  these  ocean-isles : 
ice  art  the  water  may  subdue, 
! ;  and  few,  for  many  a  year, 
attain  to  labour  for  their  lord, 
lou  secure  tliine  Ethiop  fn)m  those  ails, 
c  of  climate,  change  of  waters  brcjjd, 
sua  I  ?  let  Machaon  draw  121 

me  blood,  as  age  and  sex  require; 
I  vervain,  well  with  sempre-vive, 
bowt'ls, — Th«»e,  in  every  hedge, 
rnjw. — Nor  will  it  not  conduce 
chy mists,  in  mysterious  phrase, 
tc  eagle ;  deadly  fue  to  worms. 
:hou,  my  friend,  with  hearty  food, 
igestioQ,  likest  that 
it  home  rcgal'd  on ;  renovate        130 
n  appetites.     Let  gentle  work, 
yful  exercise,  amuse 
ig :  aud  far  be  angry  words ; 
chains;  aud  far  disbeart'ning  blows, 
tftrain  their  eagcrucss ;  yet  if 


The  acajou,  haply,  in  thy  gftrden  bloom. 
With  cherriet,  or  of  white  or  purple  hue, 
Thrice  wholesome  fruit  in  this  relaxing  clime ! 
Safely  thou  may'st  their  appetite  indulge. 
Their  arid  skins  will  plump,  their  features  shine: 
No  rheums,  no  dysenteric  ails  tonnent :  141 

The  thirsty  hydrops  flics.— *Tis  even  averr'd, 
(Ah,  did  experience  sanctify  the  fact; 
How  many  Lybians  now  would  dig  the  soil. 
Who  pine  in  hourly  agonies  away  !) 
This  pleasing  fruit,  if  turtle  join  its  aid. 
Removes  that  worst  of  ails,  disgrace  of  art. 
The  loathsome  leprosy's  infectious  bane. 

There  are,  the  Muse  hath  oft  abhorreni  seen. 
Who  swallow  dirt ;  (so  the  cblorotic  fair  15#, 

Oft  chalk  prefer  to  the  most  poignant  cates) 
Such  dropsy  bloats,  and  to  sure  death  consigns  ; 
Unless  restrain'd  from  this  unwholesome  food* 
By  soothing  words,  by  menaces,  by  blows: 
I  Nor  yet  will  threats,  or  blows,  or  soothing  words, 
Perfect<heir  cure;  unless  thou,  Psau,  deign'st 
By  med'cine*s  pow'r  their  cravings  to  subdue. 

To  easy  labour  first  inure  thy  slaves ; 
Extremes  are  dangerous.     With  industrious  search. 
Let  them  fit  grassy  provender  collect  160 

For  thy  keen  stomach'd  herds. — But  when  the  Earth 
Hath  made  her  annual  progress  round  the  Sun, 
What  time  the  conch  or  bell  resoufids,  they  may 
All  to  the  cane-ground,  with  thy  gang,  repair. 

Nor,  Negro,  at  thy  destiny  repine, 
Though  doom'd  to  toil  from  dawn  to  setting  Sun. 
How  far  more  pleasant  is  thy  rural  task, 
Than  theirs  who  sweat,  sequestered  from  the  day. 
In  dark  tartarean  caves,  sunk  far  beneath 
The  Earth^s  dark  surface ;  where  sulphureous  flames. 
Oft  from  their  vapoury  prisons  bursting  wild,     171 
To  dire  explosion  give  the  cavemM  deep. 
And  in  dread  ruin  all  its  inmates  whelm  ?— 
Nor  fateful  only  is  the  bursting  flame ; 
TJie  exhalations  of  the  deep-dug  mine. 
Though  slow,  shake  from  their  wings  as  sure  a  death. 


Ver.  137.  Cherries."]  The  tree  which  produces 
this  wholesome  fniit  is  tall,  .shady,  and  of  quick 
growth.  Its  Indian  name  is  acajou ;  hence  cor- 
ruptly called  cashew  by  the  English.  The  fruit 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  cherry,  either  in  shape  or 
size;  and  bears,  at  its  lower  extremity,  a  nut 
(which  the  Spaniards  name  anacardo,  and  physi- 
cians anacardium)  that  resembles  a  large  kidney- 
bean.  Its  kernel  is  as  grateful  as  an  almond,  and 
more  easy  of  d-gestion.  Between  its  rinds  is  con- 
tained a  highly  caustic  oil ;  which,  being  held  to 
a  candle,  emits  bright  salittnt  sparkles,  in  which 
the  American  fortune-tellers  pretended  they  saw' 
spirits  who  gave  answers  to  whatever  questions 
were  put  to  them  by  their  ignorant  followers. 
This  oil  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  ladies,  to  re- 
move freckles  and  sun-burning ;  but  the  pain  they 
necessarily  suffer  makes  its  use  not  very  firequent. 
This  tree  also  produces  a  gum  not  inferior  to  gum- 
arabic;  aud  its  bark  is  an  approved  astringent. 
The  juice  of  the  cherry  stains  exceedingly.  The 
long  citron,  or  amber-coloured,  is  the  best.  The 
cashew-nuts,  when  unripe,  are  of  a  green  colour ; 
but,  ripe,  they  assume  that  of  a  pale  olive.  This 
tree  bears  fruit  but  once  a  year. 

Ver.  163.  The  conch  ]  Plantations  that  have  no 
bells,  assemble  their  Negroes  by  souuding  a  couch- 
sheU. 
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With  what  intense  severity  of  pain 
Hath  the  afflicted  Mase^  iu  5kM)tia,  seen 
The  miners  rack'd,  who  toil  for  fatal  lead  > 
What  cramps,   what  palsies  shake  their  feehle 
limbs,  180 

Who,  on  the  margin  of  the  rocky  Drave, 
IVace  silver's  fluent  ore  ?  Yet  white  men  these  ! 

How  (bt  more  happy  ye,  than  those  poor  slaves, 
Who,  whilom,  under  native,  gracious  chicfis, 
Incas  and  emperors,  long  time  enjoy'd 
Mild  government,  with  every  sweet  of  life, 
In  blinful  climates  ?  See  them  dragged  in  chains. 
By  proud  insulting  tyrants,  to  the  mines 
Which  once  they  call'd  their  own,  and  then  despi»M ! 
See,  in  the  mineral  bosom  of  their  land,  190 

How  hard  they  toil !  how  soon  their  youthful  limbs 
Feci  the  decrepitude  of  age !  how  soon 
Their  teeth  desert  their  sockets !  and  bow  soon 
Shaking  paralysis  unstrings  their  frame ! 
Yet  scarce,  even  then,  are  they  aliowM  to  view 
The  glorious  god  of  day,  of  whom  they  beg',      ' 
With  enmest  hourly  supplications,  death ; 
Yet  death  slow  comes,  to  torture  them  the  more ! 

With  these  compar'd,  ye  sons  of  Afric,  say. 
How  far  more  happy  is  your  lot  ?  Bland  health,  200 
Of  ardent  eye,  and  limb  n)l)ust,  attends 
Your  customed  labour;  and,  should  sickness  seize, 
With  what  solicitude  are  yc  not  nurs'd  ! 
Ye  Negroes,  then,  your  pleasing  task  pursue; 
And,  by  your  toil,  deserve  your  master's  care. 

When  first  your  Blacks  are  novel  to  the  hoe. 
Study  their  humours:  some,  soil-soothing  words; 
Some,  pre-sents;  and  some,  menaces  subdue; 
And  some  I  'vo  known,  so  stubborn  is  their  kind, 
Whom  blows,  alas!  could  win  alone  to  toil.       210 

Yet,  planter,  lot  humanity  pii'vail. 
Perhaps  thy  Notcro,  in  his  native  land, 
Posscst  larce  fertile  plain?,  and  slavrs,  and  herdti  : 
Perhaps,  whrneVr  lie  deiirn'd  to  walk  abroad, 
The  richest  s^iiks,  from  where  the  hulii<>  rolls, 
His  limbs  invested  in  Uu*ir  porj^eons  pleats: 
Perhaps  he  wails  his  wife,  lii>  ehildren,  left 
To  struggle  with  aflversity  :  iMiliaps 
Fortune,  in  battle  for  his  eoinitrv  foucrht. 
Gave  him  a  captive  to  his  (feadliostfoo:  220 

Perhaps,  incautious,  in  his  native  fields, 
(On  pleasurable  scenes  his  mind  intent) 
All  as  he  wander'd;  from  tin*  ncijfhbVing  grove, 
Fell  ambush  drai?s:'d  him  to  the  hated  n»ain. 
Were  they  even  sold  for  crimes;  ye  polished,  say  ! 
Ve,  to  whom  Lcaminfr  opes  hcf  amplest  page! 
Ye,  whom  the  knowledge  of  a  livint:  God 
Should  lead  to  virtue  I  Arc  ye  free  from  crimes? 
Ah  pity,  then,  these  uninstructcd  swains; 
And  still  let  Mercy  soften  the  dccrcts  230 

Of  rigid  Justice,  with  her  lenient  hand. 

Oh,  did  the  tender  Muse  i>osscss  the  power. 
Which  mon&rchs  have,  and  nionarchs  oft  abuse : 
'T  would  be  the  fond  ambition  of  her  soul 
To  quell  tyrannic  sway ;  knock  off  the  chains 
Of  heart-debasing  slavery ;  give  to  man, 
Of  every  colour  and  of  every  clime. 
Freedom,  which  stamps  him  image  of  his  God. 
Then  laws,  Oppression's  scourge,  fair  Virtue's  prop. 
Offspring  of  Wisdom !  should  impartial  reign,  240 
To  knit  the  whole  in  well-accorded  strife : 


Ver.  181 rocky  Drave.'\  A  river  in  Hungary, 

•n  whose  bauk:^  are  found  mines  of  quicksilver. 


Servants,  not  slaves ;  of  choice,  and  not  eompdlM; 
The  Blacks  should  cultivate  the  cane-land  isiek 

Say,  shall  tlie  Muse  the  various  ilb  reoounty 
Which  Negro-naticms  feel  ?  Shall  she  describe 
The  worm  that  subtly  winds  into  their  flesh. 
All  as  they  bathe  them  in  their  native  streams? 
lliere,  with  fell  increment,  it  soon  attains 
A  direful  length  of  harm.     Yet,  if  due  skill 
And  proper  circumspection  are  employed,       830 
It  may  be  won  its  volumes  to  wind  round 
A  leaden  cylinder :  but,  O  beware, 
No  rashni'ss  practise ;  else  t  will  surely  snap. 
And  suddenly,  retreating,  dire  pro<luce 
An  annual  lameness  to  the  torturM  Moor. 

Kor  only  is  the  dragon  worm  to  dread : 
Fell,  winged- insects,  which  the  visual  ray 
Scarcely  discerns,  their  sable  feet  and  hands 
Oft  penetrate ;  and,  in  the  fleshy  nest. 
Myriads  of  young  produce;  which  soou  destroy  960 
The  parts  they  breed  in;  if  assiduous  care, 
^^1th  art,  extract  not  the  prolific  foe. 

Or,  shall  she  sing,  and  not  debase  her  lay. 
The  pest  peculiar  to  the  iEthiop  kind. 
The  yaw's  infectious  bane?— Ih'  infected  far 
In  huts,  to  leeward,  lodge ;  or  near  the  ma*D. 
With  heartening  food,  with  turtle,  and  with  coim^Iis; 
The  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  hard  niccars  burnt, 
The  lurking  evil  from  the  blond  expel. 
And  throw  it  on  the  suri'ace:  there  in  spots,     S70 
Which  cause  no  pain,  and  scanty  ichor  yield, 
It  chiefly  breaks  about  the  nnns  and  hips, 
A  vifuluit  contagion  !— When  no  more 
Kound  knobbv  spots  deform,  but  the  disease 
Seems  at  a  i>ause:  then  let  the  learned  leach 
Give,  in  due  dose,  live-silver  fiom  the  mint;; 
Till  cojjious  spitlinjc  the  '.»''tif  le  taint  exhaiut^— 
Nor  Uh^u  repin«>,  though  half-way  njund  the  Sun 
lliis  glol)e  her  annual  progrt  So  bhall  absolve, 
Kre,  elear'd,  thy  slave  from  all  infectirm  ^hiue.  260 
Nor  then  bt;  coulideut ;  sucoejjsive  crojw 
Of  dcf<e<iati(»ns  oft  will  spot  the  skin  : 
These  thou,  with  tuqKtutim;  and  guaiac  pods, 
Rednc'd  by  coction  to  a  whole>.ome  draught, 
Total  remove,  and  give  the  bhjtjd  its  balm. 

Say,  as  this  malady  but  once  infests 


Ver.  257 ttmgcrf  tw«y/*.]  These,   by  Iht   . 

Fjiglish,   are  called   chigoes  or    chigres.     They    | 
chiefly   perforate  the  toes,    and    sometimes  the 
fingers ;  occasioning  an  itching,  which  some  people 
think  not  unpleasing,  and  arc  at  pains  to  get,  by 
going  to  the  copper-holes,  or  uiill-rouiul,  where    ; 
chigres  most  abound.      They    lay   their  nits  in    | 
a   bag,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  aod  are 
partly  contained   therein  themselves.     This  the 
Negroes  extract  without  bursting,   by  means  of 
a  needle,  and  filling  up  the  place  with  a  little 
snuff;    it  soon    heals,  if  the  pi>rson  has  a  good     ^ 
constitution.     One  species  of  them  is  supposed  to 
be  poisonous;    but,   I  believe,   unjustly.     When    ■. 
they  bury  themselves  near  a  tendon,  esj)ecially  if    ' 
the  person  is  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  they  occasion 
troublesome   sores.      The  South   Americans  caD 
them  mignas.  • 

Ver.  268 »»cc«r*.]The  botanical  name  of 

this  medicinal  shrub  is  guilandina.     The  fruit  re-    . 
scmblcs   marbles,  though   not  so  round.     Their 
shell  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  contains  a  farinace*    , 
ous  nut,  of  admirable  use  in  seminal  weakoesses*    ^ 
They  are  also  given  to  throw  out  the  yaws. 
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f  Oaiaea,  oight  not  skill  infjaft 

small-pox  are  happily  convey'd) 

ni  early  to  thy  Negro-train? 

the  ills  which  torture  Libya's  sons^     290 

ranuize  the  worst.     They,  Proteus-like, 

ptom  of  cacli  malady  astiume ; 

r  <fv*ry  mask,  th*  assassins  kill. 

le  guise  of  horrid  spasms,  they  writhe 

•'d  body,  ami  aH  sense  o'erpower. 

(,  like  Mania,  with-her  head  downcast^ 

e  the  wretch  in  solitude  to  pine; 

,  bursting  from  the  strongest  chains, 

vith  look  territio,  not  his  own. 

( like  Ague,  with  a  shivering  mien,     300 

gnash  fearful,  and  the  blood  runs  chill: 

'ermcnt  maddens  in  the  veins, 

e  vigour  animates  the  frame. 

:  Dropsy's  bloated  mask  they  steal ; 

t  with  minings  of  the  hectic  fire." 

such  various  mimic  forms  of  death, 

edics  shall  puzzled  art  oppose? — 

th'  Almighty,  in  each  path-way  hedge, 

-itch  grows,  whose  sharp  unnumbered 

(tings, 

1  me!asses,  from  their  dens  cxpell,     310 

>f  death,  tlie  reptile  lurking  foe. 

1  vermif\igc,  in  skilful  hands, 

-grass  proves ;  yet,  even  in  hands  of  skill, 

've  known  it  dim  the  visual  ray 

le  day  and  night,     'llicre  are  who  use 

Experience  justifies  the  use) 
al  prrjduct  of  the  Cornish  mine ; 
did  times,  ere  Britain  laws  enjoy 'd, 
I'd  Tyrians,  monarclis  of  the  main, 
ift  ships  convey'd  to  foreign  realms :    320 
y  day,  by  night  the  northtrm  star, 
-sc  conducted. — Mighty  Commerce  hail ! 
le  s<ms  of  Attic's  sterile  land, 
lumber,  laws  impos'd  on  Cireece : 
Lhey  Gree<;e  alone;  vast  Asia's  king, 
rt  by  rich  arm'd  myriads,  at  their  frown 
;art  wither  on  his  furthest  throne, 
source  of  population  thou  1 
nty  peasants  plough  the  flowery  plains 

Knna ;  from  the  Belgian  fens  330 

rms  of  useful  citizens  spring  up, 
y  thy  fostering  wing.    Ah,  where  is  flown 
itless  free -bom  spirit,  which  of  old 
cm  to  shake  off  the  tyrannic  yoke 
•  insulting  king;  on  whose  wide  realms 
till  shone  with  uudimiuish'd  beam  ? 

9 coTc-t/cA.]  Sec  notes  in  Book  IT. 

7.  The  mineral  prod'tct  of  the  Curn'uh 
i-firm<rs  area  better  vermifuge  than  tin  in 
I'he  westrni  parts  of  Britain,  and  the 
ing  isles,  have  been  famous  fur  this  useful 
m  the  remotest  aiftiquity ;  for  we  fmd 
bo,  that  the  Pbcenicians  made  frequent 
1  th<ise  parts  (which  they  called  Cassiteri- 
Kn<r<riTffcy  stannum)  in  quest  of  that 
y,  which  turned  out  so  boneflcial  to  them, 
lot  of  that  nation  stranded  his  vessel, 
in  show  a  Ttomau  ship,  that  watched  him, 
o  those  mines.  For  this  public  spirited 
was  amply  rewarded,  says  that  accurate 
on  his  return  to  his  cc-untry.  'Hie  Romans, 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
i  shared  with  them  in  the  profit  of  that 
ise. 


Parent  of  wealth  !  in  vain  coy  Nature  boards 

Her  gold  and  diamonds ;  toil,  thy  firm  compeer* 

And  industry  of  unremitting  nenr'e. 

Scale  the  cleft  mountain,  the  loud  torrent  brave,  340 

Plunge  to  the  centre,  anil  through  Nature's  wile^ 

(Led  on  by  skill  of  penetrative  sotd) 

Her  following  close,  her  Kccrct  treasures  AimI,  • 

To  pour  them  plenteous  on  the  laughing  world. 

On  thee  Sylvaiius,  thee  each  rural  god. 

On  thee  ohief  Ceres,  with  unffiiling  love 

And  fond  distinction,  emnlously  gaze. 

In  vain  hatli  Nature  pour'd  vast  seas  between 

Far-distant  kingdoms;  endless  stonns  in  vain 

With  double  night  brood  o'er  them ;  thou  dostthfov. 

O'er  far-divided  Nature's  realms,  a  chain         351 

To  bind  in  sweet  society  mankind. 

By  thee  white  Albion,  once  a  barbarous  dime, 

Grew  fam'd  for  arms,  for  wisdom,  and  for  Imwsj 

By  thee  she  holds  the  balance  of  the  world, 

Acknowledg'd  now  sole  empress  of  the  mauu 

Coy  though  thou  art,  and  mutable  of  love. 

There  may'st  thou  ever  fix  thy  wandering  steps  ; 

While  Bums  rules  the  wide  Atlantic  foam! 

By  thee,  thy  favourite,  great  Columbus  found    360 

That  world,  where  now  thy  praises  I  rehearse 

To  the  resounding  main  and  palmy  shore ; 

And  Lusitania*s  chiefs  those  realms  explor'd 

Whence  Negroes  spring,  the  subject  of  my  sonf. 

Nor  pine  the  Blacks,  alone,  with  real  ills. 
That  baffle  oft  the  wisest  rules  of  art : 
They  likewise  feel  imaginary  woes ; 
Woes  no  less  deadly.     Luckless  he  who  owns 
The  slave,  who  thinks  himself  bcwitchV) ;  and  whom. 
In   wrath,    a  conjurer^s  snake-mark'd  staff  hath 
struck !  -370 

They  mope,  love  silence,  every  friend  avoid; 
They  inly  pine;  all  aliment  reject; 
Or  insufficient  for  nutritiim  take: 
Their  features  droop;  a  sickly  yellowish  hue 
Their  skin  deforms ;  their  strength  and  beauty  Ay. 
Then  comt^  the  feverish  Fiend,  with  fiery  ey»». 
Whom  drowth,  convulsions,  and  whom  death  sur- 
Fatal  attendants !  if  some  subtle  slave        [round, 
(Such,  Obia-men  are  styPd)  do  not  engage 
To  save  the  wretch  by  antidote  or  spell.  380 

In  magic  spells,  in  Obia,  all  the  sons 
0£ sable  Afric  trust:  — Ye  Mcred  Nine  ! 
(For  ye  each  hidden  preparation  know) 
Transpierce  the  gloom  which  ignorance  and  fraud 
Have  rtfuder'd  awful ;  tell  the  laughiug  world 
Of  wliat  these  wonder-working  charms  arc  made. 

Fern  root  cut  small,  and  ty'd  with  many  a  knot; 
Old  teeth  extracted  from  a  white  man's  skull ; 

Vcr.  370 snake-wmrk'd.'\  The  Negro-con- 
jurers, or  Obia-men,  as  they  are  called,  carry 
about  them  a  staff,  which  is  marked  with  frogs, 
snakes,  &c.  The  Blacks  imagine  that  its  blow,  if 
not  mortal,  will  at  least  occasion  Icmg  and  trouble- 
some disorders.  A  belief  in  magic  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  but  those  nations  are  most  ad- 
dieted  thereto,  among  whom  learning,  and  of  course 
philobophy,  have  least  obtained.  As  in  all  other 
countries,  so  in  Guinea,  the  conjurers,  as  they  have 
more  umlerstanding,  so  are  they  almust  always 
more  wicked  than  the  common  herd  of  their  de- 
luded countrymen;  and  as  the  Negro-magicians 
can  do  liiischiif.  m>  they  can  also  do  good  on  a 
plantation,  provided  they  are  kept  by  the  whits 
people  in  proper  subordination. 
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A  lizard'f  fkeJeton ;  « terpent^s  head  r 
These  mix'd  with  salt,  and  water  from  the  spring, 
Are  in  a  phial  pour'd;  o'er  these  the  leach       391 
Mutters  strange  jargon,  and  wild  circles  forms. 

Of  this  possest,  each  Negro  deems  himself 
Secure  from  poison ;  for  to  poison  they 
Are  infamously  prone :  and  arm'd  with  this. 
Their  sable  country  demons  they  defy, 
Who  fearful  haunt  them  at  the  midnight  hour. 
To  work  them  mischief.    This,  diseases  fly ; 
Diseases  follow:  such  its  wondrous  power ! 
This  o*er  the  threshold  of  their  cottoge  hung,    400 
Ko  thieves  break  in ;  or,  if  they  dare  to  steal. 
Their  feet  in  blotches,  which  admit  no  cure, 
Burst  loathsome  out ;  but  should  its  owner  iilchy 
As  slaves  were  ex'er  of  the  pilfering  kind, 
Hiis  from  detection  screens; — so  conjurers  swear. 

Till  morning  dawn,  and  Lucifer  withdraw 
His  beamy  chariot  ^  let  not  the  loud  bell 
Call  forth  thy  Negroes  from  their  rushy  couch : 
And  ere  the  tiie  Sun  with  midday  fervour  glow, 
When  every  broom-bush  opes  her  yellow  flower; 
Jiet  thy  black  labourers  from  t  heir  toil  desist :     411 
Nor  till  the  broom  her  every  p(.>tal  lock, 
Let  the  loud  bell  recall  them  to  the  hoe. 
But  when  the  jalap  her  bright  tint  displays. 
When  the  solanum  fills  her  cup  with  dew, 
And  crickets,  snakes,  and  lizards  *gin  their  coil ; 
Let  them  6nd  shelter  in  thoir  canc-thatchM  huts : 
Or,  if  constraint  unusual  hours  to  toil, 
(For  e*cn  the  best  must  sometimes  urge  their  gang) 
With  double  nutriment  reward  their  pains.        420 

Howe*cr  insensate  some  may  decern  their  slaves. 
Nor  'hove  the  bestial  rank;  far  other  thoughts 
The  Miisp^  soft  dauirliter  of  Humanity  ! 
Will  ever  entertain. — The  Ethiop  knows, 
The  Ethiop  feels,  ^\\%\\  treated  like  a  man; 
Nor  grudges,  should  necissity  compi'l, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  labour  for  his  lord. 

Not  less  inhuman,  than  unthrifty  tbi»sp. 
Who,  half  the  year's  rotation  muml  the  Sun, 
Deny  subsistence  to  their  labouring  slaves.         430 
But  wouldst  thou  src  thy  Nearnv-train  increase. 
Free  from  disordrrs ;  and  thine  acres  clad 
With  groves  of  sugar:  every  week  disi)euse 
Or  FiUglish  beans,  or  Carolinian  rie*^; 
Icme's  beef,  or  Pensylvanlan  flour; 
Newfoundland  cod,  or  heiTinps  from  the  main 
That  howls  tempestuous  n)und  the  .*5cotlan  Isles ! 

Yet  some  there  arc  so  lazilv  ifjclin'd, 
And  so  neglectful  of  their  foo  J,  that  thou, 
Would'st  thou  preserve  them  from  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Ver.  410 broom-buih.^    This  small   plant, 

which  grows  in  every  pasture,  may,  with  propriety, 
be  termed  an  American  clock  ;  for  it  begins  every 
forenoon  at  eleven  to  of>en  its  yellow  flowers, 
which  about  one  are  fully  exiian(1e<l,  and  at  two 
closed.  The  jalap,  or  manel  of  Peru,  unfolds  its 
petals  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  which 
shut  again  as  soon  as  uight  comes  on,  to  open  again 
in  the  cool  of  tlic  morning.  This  plant  is  caUed 
f>ur  o'clock  by  the  natives,  and  bears  either  a  yel- 
low or  pur])le-colour»d  flower. 

Ver.  413 iolanum']  So  some  authors  name 

the  fire-weed,  which  grows  every  where,  and  is  the 
datura  of  Ijnna^us ;  whose  virtues  Dr.  Stork,  at 
Vienna,  has  greatly  extolled  in  a  late  publication. 
It  bears  a  white  monopctalous  flower,  which  opens 
always  about  sun-se^t. 


Daily  their  wholeiome  viands  must  prepare :    4(1 
With  these  let  all  the  young,  and  childless  o14, 
Aud  all  the  morbid  share ; — so  Heaven  will  blesi^  , 
With  manifold  increase,  thy  costly  care. 
Suflfice  not  this ;  to  every  slave  assign 
Some  mountain-ground :  or,  if  wa«te  broken  land 
To  thee  belong,  that  broken  land  divide. 
This  let  them  cultivate,  one  day,  each  week ; 
And  there  raise  yams,  and  there  cassada's  root: 
From  a  good  demon's  staff  cassada  sprang,       450 
Tradition  says,  and  Caribbecs  believe ; 
Which  into  three  the  white-rob'd  genius  broke, 
And  bade  them  plant,  their  hunger  to  repel. 
There  let  angola's  bloomy  bush  supply. 
For  many  a  year,  with  wholesome  pulse  their  bootL 
There  let  the  bonavist,  his  fringed  pods 
Throw  liberal  o*er  the  prop;  while  ochra  bean 
Aloft  his  slimy  pulp,  and  help  disdains. 
There  let  potatos  mantle  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Sweet  as  the  cane-juice  is  the  root  they  bear.     46A 


Ver.  449 ra»ada.]  To  an  ancient  Caribbean, 

bemoaning  the  savage  uncomfortable  life  of  hii 
countrymen,  a  deity  clad  in  white  apparel  appfar- 
ed,  and  told  him,  he  would  have  come  sooner  to 
have  taught  him  the  ways  of  civil  life,  had  he beiii 
addressed  before.  He  then  showed  him  »karp- 
cutting  stones  to  fell  trees  and  build  houses ;  and 
bade  him  cover  them  with  the  palm  leaves.  Tlha 
ho  broke  his  staflT  in  three ;  which  being  planti'd, 
soon  alter  produced  cassada.  See  Ogilvy's  Ane. 
rica. 

Ver.  454 angolaJ]  Tliia  is  called  pidpieon- 

pea,  and  grows  on  a  sturdy  shrub,  that  will  last  for 
years.  It  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  most 
uholcsf)me  leguniens.  The  juice  of  the  leaves, 
dropt  into  the  eye,  will  remove  incipient  films. 
The  botanic  name  is  cytlsus. 

Ver.  456 bQnavist.'\  This    is   the   Spao'sh 

name  of  a  plant,  which  produces  an  excellent  bean. 
It  is  a  parasitical  plant.     There  are  five  sorts  t>f   i 
bonavist,  the  green,  the  white,  tlie  nvK>n-shine,  the    | 
small  or  common,  and,  lastly,  the  black  and  red. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  Mhite  and  papilionaceous; 
except  the  last,  whose  blossoms  are  purple.    They   : 
commonly  bear   in   six    weeks,      '{"heir  pulse  ii 
wholesome,  though  somewhat  flatulent;  especially  ', 
those  from  the  black  and  red.     The  po<ls  arc  flat-   ' 
tish,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  contain  from   . 
three  to  five  seexis  in  partitiooal  cells. 

Ver.  457 ochra.1  Or  ockro.     This  shrub, 

which  will  last  for  years,  produces  a  not  les:  agree- 
able, than  who1e«>ome  pod.  It  bears  all  the  year 
round.  Being  of  a  slimy  and  bali-amic  nature,  it 
becomes  a  tnily  medicinal  aliment  in  dysenteric 
complaints.  It  is  of  the  malva  species.  It  rises  to 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  bearing,  on  and  near 
the  summit,  many  yellow  flowers  ;  succeeded  by 
^een,  conic,  fleshy  pods,  channelled  into  sc^xral 
grooves.  There  are  as  many  cells  filled  with  small 
round  seeds,  as  there  are  channels. 

Ver.  459 potatos.']  I  cannot  positively  say. 

whether  these  vines  are  of  Indian  original  or  not ;  , 
but  as  in  their  fructification  they  differ  frum  . 
potatos  at  home,  they  probably  are  not  Enropcau- 
They  are  sweet.  There  are  four  kinds,  the  red,  the 
white,  the  long,  and  round :  the  juice  of  each  may  : 
be  made  into  a  pleasant  cool  drink ;  and,  beiu^  ; 
distilledj  yield  an  excellent  spirit.  j 
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M>  let  eddas  spring  in  order  meet, 
idiao  cale,  and  foodful  calaloo: 
lint,  thyme,  balm,  and  Europe^ coyer  heriw, 
ladsome  forth»  nor  reprobate  the  clime, 
tract  secure,  with  hedges  or  of  limes, 
ly  citrons,  or  the  shapely  tree 
ows  at  once  with  aromatic  blooms, 
Idcn  fruit  mature.     To  these  be  join'd, 
i\y  neighbourhood,  the  cotton  shrub ; 
delicious  clime  the  cotton  bursts  470 

cy  soils. — ^The  coffee  also  plant ; 
is  the  skin  of  Albion's  lovely  fair 

thick  snowy  fragrant  blooms  it  boasts : 
t  thou,  coc6,  thy  rich  pods  refuse ; 
.  years,  and  heat,  and  moisture  they  require, 
:  stone  gruckd  them  to  the  food  of  health. 
>,  perhaps,  and  of  thy  various  sorts. 
It  kind  sheltering  trt^e,  thy  mother  nam*d, 
rimson  flow'rets  prodigally  gracM ; 
re  times,  the  enraptur'd  Muse  may  sing : 
c  favour  crown  her  present  lay.  481 

et  some  ancient,  faithful  slave  erect 
Itered  mansion  near ;  and  with  his  dog, 
ded  gun,  and  cutlass,  guard  the  whole: 
igro-fugitives,  who  skulk  mid  rocks 
rubby  wilds,  in  bands  will  soon  destroy 
lOureHs  honest  wealth ;  their  loss  and  yours, 
aps,  of  Indian  gardens  I  could  sing, 
.  what  bloom'd  on  bl«*st  Phssacia's  isle, 
cm  climes  admir'd  in  days  of  yore :       490 
arope*s  foodful,  culinary  plants ; 
ly  Pomona's  ruby-tinctur'd  births ; 
wdy  Flora's  various-vested  train ; 
}e  instructed  to  unlearn  their  clime, 

due  discipline  adopt  the  Sun. 
jse  might  tell  what  culture  will  entice 
en'd  melon,  to  perfume  each  month ; 
th  the  anana  load  the  fragrant  board, 
ise  might  tell,  what  trees  will  best  exclude 
perable  height  of  airiest  shade")  500 

leir  vast  umbrage  the  noon's  fervent  ray. 
verdant  mammey,  first,  her  song  should 
praise: 

461.  Ed(JUu,'\  See  notes  on  Book  I.  The 
call  this  plant  tayovc.  It  produces  eatable 
ery  four  months,  for  one  year  only. 

462.  Indian  cale.'\  This  green,  which  is  a 
of  the  new  world,  equals  any  of  the  greens 
jid. 

462.  Caioloo.']  Another  species  of  Indian 
b,  no  less  wholesome  than  the  preceding, 
with  mezamby,  and  the  Jamaica  prickle- 
rield  to  no  esculent  plants  in  Europe.  This 
idian  name. 

466 the  shapely  tree.  ]  The  orange  tree. 

473 thy  mother  nam'd,]  See  Book  I. 

verse  605. 

502.  Mammey, "l  This  is  a  lofty,  shady,  and 
ul  tree.  Its  fhiit  is  as  large  as  the  largest 
and  of  an  exquisite  smell,  greatly  superior 
point  of  taste.  Within  the  fruit  are  con- 
one  or  two  large  stones,  which  when  dis- 
;ive  to  spirits  a  ratafia  flavour,  and  there- 
:  French  call  them  les  apricots  dc  St.  Do- 
; :  accordingly,  the  Teau  dcs  noiaux,  one  of 
t  West  Indian  conlials,  is  made  from  them. 
lit,  eaten  raw,  is  of  an  aperient  quality;  and 
into  swectmeat<i,  &c.  is  truly  exquisite, 
te^  contrary  to  most  others  in  thii  new  world,* 


Thee;  the  first  natives  of  these  oceui-iileSy 
Fell  anthropophagi,  still  sacred  held ; 
And  from  thy  large  high-flavoiir'd  fruit  abstain'df 
With  pious  awe;  for  thine  high-flavoured  fruit. 
The  airy  phantoms  of  their  friends  deceas'd 

Joy'd  to  regr.le  on. Such  their  simple  creed. 

The  tamarind  likewise  should  adorn  her  theme. 
With  whose  tart  fruit  the  sweltering  fever  lovet  510 
To  ouench  his  thirst,  whose  breezy  umbrage  sooa 
Shades  the  pleas'd  planter,  shades  his  childran  long. 
Nor,  lofty  cassia,  should  she  not  recount 
Thy  woodland  honours  !  See,  what  yellow  flowen 
Dance  in  the  gale,  and  scent  th*  ambient  air; 
While  thy  long  pods,  full-fraught  with  necttr'd 

sweets. 
Relieve  the  bowels  from  their  lagging  load. 
Nor  chirimoia,  though  these  torrid  isles 
Boast  not  thy  fruit,  to  which  the  anana  yieldi 
In  taste  and  flavour,  wilt  thou  coy  refuse         520 
Thy  fragrant  shade  to  beautify  the  scene. 
But,  chief  of  palms,  and  pride  of  Indian  grare. 
Thee,  fair  palmeto,  should  hersong  resound : 
What  swelling  columns,  fbrm'd  by  Jones  or  Wreg^ 
Or  great  Palladia,  may  with  thee  compare? 
Not  nice  proportion'd,  but  of  size  immense, 
Swells  the  wild  fig-tree,  and  should  claim  her  lay : 
For,  from  its  numerous  bearded  twigs  proceed 
A  filial  train,  stupendous  as  their  sire. 
In  quick  succession  ;  and,  o'er  many  a  rood,   530 
Extend  their  uncouth  limbs ;  which  not  tlie  bolt 
Of  Heaven  can  scathe ;  nor  yet  the  all-wasting  rag* 
Of  Typhon,  or  of  hurricane,  destroy. 

shoots  np  to  a  pyramidal  figure :  the  leaves  are 
uncommonly  green;  and  it  produces  fruit  bat 
once  a  year.  The  name  is  Indian.  The  English 
commonly  call  it  mammcy-sapota.  There  are  two 
species  of  it,  the  sweet,  and  the  tart.  The  botm^ 
nical  name  is  achras. 

Vcr.  509.  Tamarinds^  See  Book  I.  note  to  veiM 
625. 

Ver.  513.  Guna.]  Both  this  tree  and  iU  mild 
purgative  pulp  are  sufficiently  known. 

Ver.  523.  PalmetoS\  This  biding  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  palms,  nay,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  other 
known  tree  in  the  worid,  has  with  propriety  ob- 
tained the  name  of  royal.  The  botanical  name  ia 
palma  maxima.  It  will  shoot  up  perpendiculariy 
to  an  hundred  feet  and  more.  The  stem  is  per- 
fectly circular ;  only  towards  the  root,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  branches  at  top,  it  bulges  out. 
The  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash-brown  colour, 
except  at  the  top  where  it  is  green.  It  grows  verj 
fast,  and  the  seied  from  whence  it  springs  is  not 
bigger  than  an  acorn.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  palm- 
genus,  what  the  natives  call  cabbage  is  found ;  but 
it  resembles  in  taste  an  almond,  and  is  in  fact  the 
pith  of  the  upper,  or  greenish  part  of  the  stem. 
But  it  would  be  the  most  unpardonable  luxury  to 
cut  down  so  lovely  a  tree,  for  so  mean  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  especially  as  the  wild,  or  mountain  cabbaga 
tree,  sufficiently  supplies  the  table  with  tiiat  escu- 
lent I  never  ride  past  the  charming  vista  of  royml 
palms  on  the  Cayon  estate  of  Daniel  Mathew,  esq. 
in  St.  Christopher,  without  being  put  in  mind  of 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra. 
This  tree  grows  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  well  as  in 
valleys ;  its  hard  cortical  part  makes  very  durable 
laths  for  houses.  There  is  a  smaller  ^ecios  not 
quite  so  beauUfuL 
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Nor  ihould,  thoQgli  imall,  th^  anata  not  be  sung : 

Thy  pnrple  dye,  the  silk  aiid  cotton  fleece 

De1i|fhted  drink  ;  thy  purple  dye  the  tribes 

Of  northern  Ind,  a  tierce  and  wily  race. 

Carouse,  assembled ;  and  with  it  they  paint 

Their  manly  make  in  many  a  horrid  form, 

To  add  new  terrours  to  the  face  of  war.  540 

The  Mnse  mi^ht  tench  to  twine  the  verdant  arch, 

And  the  cool  alcove's  lofty  roof  adorn, 

With  pond*rous  grnmadillas,  and  the  fruit 

Call'd  water-lemon ;  gjateful  to  the  taste : 

Kor  should  she  not  pursnc  the  mountain-streams, 

Bat  pleas'd  decoy  them  fram  their  shady  haunts, 

In  rilh,  to  visit  every  tree  and  herb ; 

Or  fall  o'er  feiu-clad  clitTs,  with  fiiaming  rage; 

Or  in  bage  basons  float,  a  fair  expanse  ; 

Or,  bound  in  chains  of  artificial  furce,  550 

Arise  through  sculptured  stonc,or  breathing  brass.— 

But  I  'm  in  haste  to  furi  my  wind-worn  sails. 

And  anchor  my  tir'd  vessel  on  the  shore. 

It  much  imports  to  build  thy  Negro-huts, 
Or  CD  the  sounding  margin  of  the  main, 
Or  OD  some  dry  hill's  gently-sloping  sides. 

In  streets,  at   distance  due. VlTien  near  the 

Let  Arequcnt  coco  cast  its  wavy  shade ;       [beach, 
'TIS  Neptune's  tree;  and,  nouriah'd  by  the  spray. 
Soon  round  the  bending  stem's  aerial  height     560 
Clusters  of  mighty  nut<<,  with  milk  and  fruit 
Delicious  fraught,  hang  clattering  in  the  sky. 
There  let  the  bay-grape,  too,  its  crooked  limbs 
Project  enof  mous ;  of  empurpled  hue 

Ver.  534.  Jnnia.']  Or  anotto,  or  amotta ;  thence 
corruptly  called  Indian  otter,  by  the  Knglish.  The 
tree  is  about  the  size  of  an  onlinary  apple-tree. 
The  French  call  it  rocou;  aTld  scud  the  farina 
borne  as  a  pant,  5cc.  for  which  purpose  the  tree  is 
cultivatcfl  by  thc-m  in  their  islands.  Tlie  flower  is 
pentapetalous,  of  a  bluish  and  spoon-like  appear- 
ance. The  yelW.w  filaments  are  tipp<'d  with  pur- 
plish apices.  The  s-tyli*  ])n')vcs  the  rudiment  of  the 
succeeding  pod,  which  is  (»f  a  conic  shape,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  This  is  divided  into  many  cells, 
which  contain  a  great  number  of  small  seeds,  co- 
vered with  a  red  farina. 

Ver.  543.  (hatfiidi//a.'\  Tliis  is  the  Spanish  name, 
and  is  a  species  of  the  ptissijlora,  or  passion-llower, 
called  by  Linnspus  musa.  Tlu>  seeds  and  pulp, 
through  which  the  seeds  are  disper>efl,are  cooling, 
and  grateful  to  tlie  ]>alate.  This,  as  well  as.  the 
water-lemon,  bell-a])j>l<*,  or  honeysuckle,  a«r  it  is 
named,  being  parasitical  plants,  are  easily  formed 
into  cooling  arbours,  than  which  nothing  can  l»e 
more  grateful  in  warm  climates.  Both  fniits  are 
wholesome.  The  <rranadilla  is  commonly  eat  with 
sugar,  on  account  of  its  tartni*s,  and  yet  the  pulp 
»  viscid.  Plumier  calls  it  jrranaddla,  latefolia, 
fructu  maliformi.  It  grows  l»e«5t  in  shady  places. 
The  unripe  fruit  makes  an  excellent  pickle. 

Ver.  56f5.  Bajf'grape.'\  Or  sea-side  grap<s  as  it 
is  more  commonly  calle<l.  This  is  a  large,  cnioked, 
and  shady  tree,  (the  leaves  bring  broad,  thick,  and 
almost  circular)  antl  succeeds  Ixv^t  in  sandy  places. 
It  bears  larjre  clusters  of  ura]>es«Micea  year ;  vhieh, 
when  ripe,  arc  not  di'^airreeable.  The  stones,  seeds, 
or  acini,  contained  in  them,  are  large  in  propor- 
ti<m;  and,  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  an-  an  ex- 
cellent astringent.  The  hark  of  tl'.e  tree  has  the 
same  property.  The  grapes,  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented  with  sugar,  make  an  agreeable  wine. 


Its  fr^uent  clusters  grow.    And  tliere,  if  thon 
Would'st  make  the  saud  yield  salutary  food. 
Let  Indian  millet  rear  its  corny  reed. 
Like  arm'd  battalidns  in  array  of  war. 
But,  round  the  upland  huts,  bananas  plant; 
A  wholesome  nutriment  bananas  yield,  570 

And  sun-burnt  labour  loves  its  breezy  shade. 
Their  graceful  screen  let  kindred  plantan«s  joi:!. 
And  with  their  broad  vans  .shiver  in  the  breeze ; 
So  flames  designed,  or  by  imprudence  caught. 
Shall  spread  no  ruin  to  the  neighbouring  rooC 

Yet  nor  the  sounding  margin  of  the  main, 
Nor  gently  slo))ing  side  of  breezy  hill, 
Nor  streets,  at  distance  due,  imbower'd  in  trefi  j 
If^lU  half  the  health,  or  half  the  pleasure  yield. 
Unless  some  pitying  Naiad  deign  to  lave,         580 
With  an  unceasing  stream,  thy  thirsty  bounds. 

On  festal  days;  or  when  their  work  is  done; 
Permit  thy  slaves  to  lead  the  choral  dance. 
To  the  wild  banshaw's  melancholy  sound. 
Responsive  to  the  sound,  head,  feet,  and  frame 
Move  awkwardly  harmonious ;  hand  in  hand 
Now  lock'd,  the  gay  troop  circulariy  wheels. 
And  frisks  and  capers  with  iutempc^rate  joy. 
Halts  the  vast  circle,  all  clap  hands  and  sing; 
While  those  distinguished  for  their  heels  and  aif, 
Bound  in  the  centre,  and  fantastic  twine.  591 

Meanwhile  some  stripling,  from  the  choral  ring, 
Trips  forth ;  and,  not  ungallantly,  bestows 
On  her  who  nimblest  hath  the  greensward  beat. 
And  whose  flush'd  beauties  have  inthrall'd  hisioal, 
A  silver  token  of  his  fond  applause. 
Anon  they  form  in  ranks ;  nor  inei^iert 
A  thousand  tuneful  intricacies  weave, 
Sh&king  their  sable  limbs ;  and  oft  a  kiss 
Steal  from  their  partners  ;  who,  with  neck  rcclin'd, 
And  semblant  scorn,  resent  the  ravish'd  bliss.   601 
But  let  not  thou  thi'  drum  their  mirth  inspire; 
Nor  vinous  spirits  :  else,  to  madness  fir'd, 
(Wh,it  will  not  bacchanalian  frenzy  dare  ?) 
Fell  acts  of  blood,  and  vencreance  they  pursue. 

C<>m]iel  by  threats,  or  win  by  soothing  arts. 
Thy  slaves  to  we<l  their  fellow  >lave<<  at  home« 
So  shall  they  not  their  vi^rous  prime  destroy. 
By  distant  ioumeys,  at  untimely  hours. 
When  muffled  Miilniiclit  decks  her  raven-hair  610 
With  the  white  plun)age  of  the  prickly  vine. 

Vor.  567.  J7irVtan-m'il!et.'\  Or  maisc.  This  is 
commonly  called  (luinea-com,  to  distinirnish  it 
from  the  great  or  Indian-corn,  that  irrf>ws  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America.  It  s«K>n  shoots 
up  to  a  great  height,  of\en  twenty  feet  hich,  and 
will  ratoon  like  the  otluT;  but  its  blade^  ;ire  not 
so  nourishing  to  horses  as  those  of  the  j;reut  com, 
although  its  seeds  are  more  so,  and  rather  more 
agre<*able  to  the  tast<\  The  Indians,  Ne«]fnx'«,  and 
poor  white  j)Cople,  make  many  (not  ii:isavoory) 
dislies  with  them.  It  is  also  called  Turk vy- wheat. 
The  turpenf-ne  tree  will  also  j*tow  in  the  saud,  and 
is  most  uscf'.il  upon  a  plantation. 

V<r.  384.  J^arihfiic]  This  is  a  sort  of  rude  guitar, 
invented  by  the  Neirnies.  It  produces  a  uild  pleas- 
ing melancholy  sound. 

Ver.   611 jirichlif  t/nr?.]    This  beautiful 

M'hite  rosaceous  flower  is  as  larjre  as  the  crown  of 
one's  hat,  and  only  blows  at  midnight.  'ITie  plant, 
which  is  prickly  an«l  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  houses,  trees,  &c.  produces  n  fruit,  which 
some  call  wythc  apple,  and  others  with  more  pro- 
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d'st  thou  from  cmintless  ails  presenre  thy 
jT  Nejn^  as  the  candle-weed  [gang 9 

3  his  blossoms  to  the  cloudy  sky, 
ist  Aquarius  melts  in  daily  showers ; 
f  vestment  give,  (this  Wiltshire  weaves) 

0  repel  chill  night's  unwholesome  dews  : 
trung  coarse  linen,  from  the  Scotian  loom, 
>ff  the  fervours  of  the  burning  day.     ,619 
ruly  .Great,  though  from  a  hostile  clime, 
red  Nine  embalm ;  then,  Muses,  chant, 
ful  numbers,  Gallic  Lowis*  praise : 

ate  murder  queird  y  fur  laurel'd  arts, 

1,  cherished  in  his  native  realm  ; 

ne  punish'd ;  for  grim  famine  fed ; 

chicane  expcll'd  the  wrangling  bar ; 

itfiil  Themis  seated  on  her  throne : 

ef,  for  those  mild  laws  his  wisdom  firam'd, 

d  the  Ethiop  from  tyrannic  sway ! 

ich,  in  these  green  isles  which  Albion  claioxs, 

1  obtain  ;  the  Muse,  at  midnight  hour, 
:  brain-rackiug  study  had  not  plyM : 

ik  in  slumbers  of  immortal  bliss, 

»  had  listned  on  a  fancied  Thames ! 

lil,  old  father  Thames  !  though  not  from  far 

inging  waters  roll ;  nor  countless  strnims, 

!  conspictious,  swell  thy  wat*ry  store  ; 

thou,  no  Plata,  to  the  sea  devolve 

mid  offerings ;  thou  art  king  of  streams : 

d  Commerce  broods  upon  Uiy  wave  ;   6^ 

mountain-strawberry.  But  though  it  re- 
the  large  Chili-strawberry  in  looks  and 
et  being  inelegant  of  taste,  it  is  seldom 
The  botanical  name  is  cerens  scand^ns 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  here  and  tiitere 
with  tufts  of  small  sharp  prickles. 
113.  CandU-weed.'\  This  shrub,  which  pro- 
yellow  flower  somewhat  resembling  a  nar- 
lakes  a  beautiful  hedge,  and  blows  about 
er.  It  grows  wild  every  where.  It  is  said 
iretic,  but  this  I  do  not  know  from  expe- 

)38.  Plata.'\  One  of  the  largest  riveri  of 
mvrica. 


And  every  quarter  of  this  sea-girt  globe 

To  thee  due  tribute  pays ;  but  chief  the  world 

By  great  Columbus  found,  where  now  tlie  Muse 

Beholds,  transported,  slow  vast  fleecy  clouds, 

Alps  pil'd  on  Alps  romantically  high. 

Which  charm  the  sight  with  many  a  pleasing  form. 

The  Moon,  in  virgin-glory,  gilds  the  pole. 

And  tips  yon  tamarinds,  tips  yon  cane-crown*d  vale^ 

Wi^  fluent  silver ;  while  unnumbered  stars 

Gild  the  vast  concave  with  their  lively  beams.  650 

The  main,  a  moving  burnish 'd  mirrour,  shines; 

No  noise  is  heard,  save  when  the  distant  surge 

With  drowzy  murmurings  breaks  upon  the  shore  !-* 

Ah  me,  what  thimders  roll !  the  sky*s  on  fire  1 
Now  sudden  darkness  muffles  up  the  pole  ! 
Heavens!  what  wild  scenes,  before  th'  affrighted 

sense, 
Imperf^t  swim ! — See !  in  that  flaming  scroll. 
Which  Time  unfolds,  the  future  germs  bud  forth 
Of  mighty  empires  !  independent  realms  ! 
And  must  Britannia,  Neptune's  fav*rite  queen, 
Protect'ress  of  true  science,  freedom,  arts ;       659 
Must  she,  ah  !  must  she,  to  her  offspring  crouch  } 
Ah,  must  my  Thames,  old  Ocean's  fov*rite  son. 
Resign  his  trident  to  barbaric  streams ; 
His  banks  neglected,  and  his  waves  unsought. 
No  bards  to  sing  them,  and  no  fleets  to  g^ace? 
Again  the  fleecy  clouds  amuse  the  eye. 
And  sparkling  stars  the  vast  horizon  gild-- 
She  shall  not  crouch ;  if  Wisdom  guide  the  helm. 
Wisdom  that  bade  loud  Fame^ith  justest  praise. 
Record  her  triumphs !  bade  the  lacqueying  winds 
Transport,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  670 

Her  winged  navies !  bade  the  sceptred  sons 
Of  Earth  ackiK)wledge  her  pre-emmence  ! — 
She  shall  not  crouch ;  if  these  cane  ocean-isles. 
Isles  which  on  Britain  for  their  all  depend. 
And  must  for  ever ;  still  indulgent  share 
Her  fostering  smile :  and  other  isles  be  given. 
From  vanquished  fues. — And,  see,  anotlier  race! 
A  golden  era  dazzles  my  fond  sight ! 
That  other  race,  that  loag'd-fur  era,  hail ! 
Thb  British  Gborcb  now  beigns,  thb  patkiot  kino! 
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BY  MR.  CHALMERS. 


1  HE  following  accouDt  of  this  unhap|)y  poet  b  taken  chiefly  firora  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
published  under  the  name  of  Gibber;  from  the  Biographia  Britannica;  and  from  the  use- 
ful notes  appended  to  Mr.  Nichob'  select  Collection  of  Poems.  Some  unpublished 
letters  of  Boyse  m  the  British  Museum  have  enabled  me  to  correct  or  confirm  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  ail  these  authorities. 

Samuel  Boyse,  the  only  son  of  Joseph  Boyse,  a  dissenting  minister  of  considerable 
eminence  in  Dublin*,  was  bom  in  the  year  1708,  and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  a  private  school  in  that  city,  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  miiver- 
fity  of  Gla^w.  His  Other's  intention  was  that  he  might  cultivate  the  studies  that  are 
preparatory  to  entering  into  the  ministry,  but  before  he  had  resided  many  months  at 
Glasgow,  he  contracted  an  attachment  for  a  Miss  Atchenson,  the  daughter  of  a  trades- 
man in  that  city,  and  married  her  about  a  year  after,  probably  without  tlie  consent  of 
the  parents  on  either  side. 

By  this  imprudent  match  his  studies  were  in  some  measure  interrupted,  and  his  ex- 
penses increased.  The  family  of  hb  wife  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  support 
their  new  relation,  and  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Dublin  m  hopes  of  receiv- 
ii^  assbtance  from  hb  father.  On  thb  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  lib  wife  and 
her  sister,  but  notwithstanding  thb  additional  encumbrance,  and  the  general  levity  of 
hb  conduct,  hb  father  received  him  with  kindness,  and  out  of  the  scanty  and  precarious 
iocome  which  he  derived  from  hb  congregation  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  from  a 
small  estate  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  in  Yorkshire,  endeavoured  to  maintain  hb  son,  and 
to  reclaim  him  to  the  prosecution  of  hb  studies.  Tenderness  like  this,  hoU'ever,  which 
only  to  mention  b  to  ei^cite  gratitude,  produced  no  corresponding  effects  oi\  our  poet, 
who  abandoned  hb  mind  and  time  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  without  a  thought  of  what 
he  owed  to  hb  father  or  to  himself.  In  thb  course,  too,  he  was  unhappily  encouraged 
by  the  giri  he  married,  who,  while  she  imposed  upon  the  good  old  man  by  a  show  of 
decency  and  even  sanctity,  became  in  fact  devoid  of  all  shame,  and  at  length  shai«d  her 

His  life  is  io  tb«  Biographk  Britannica.     C. 
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^vours  with  other  men,  and  that  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  hosbaudy  who  u  mi 
to  have  either  wanted  resolution  to  resent  her  infidelity,  or  was  reconciled  by  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  his  dislionour.  Such  a  connection  and  such  a  mind,  at  an  age  when  the 
manly  and  ingenuous  feelings  are  usually  strongest,  may  easily  account  for  the  miseiieiof 
his  subsequent  life. 

His  father  died  in  the  year  1 728,  and  his  wliole  property  -having  been  exhausted  m 
the  support  of  his  son,  the  latter  repaired  in  1730  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetiol 
genius  raised  him  many  friends  and  some  patrons  of  considerable  eminence,  particuhilj 
the  lords  Stair,  Tweedale,  and  Stormont,  and  there  is  tome  reason  to  think  that  be  was 
occasionally  entertained  at  their  houses.  In  1731,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  to 
which  was  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  Tablature  of  Cebes,  and  a  letter  upon  Ubcxty 
which  had  been  before  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  This  volume,  whkh  was  ad* 
dressed  to  the  countess  of  Eglinton,  a  lady  of  great  accomplishments,  procured  him  mock 
reputation.  He  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  viscountess  Stormont,  entitled.  The  Tears  of 
the  Muses,  in  compliment  to  her  ladyship's  taste  as  a  patroness  of  poets.  Lord  Stormont 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  lady,  that  he  ordered 
a  handsome  present  to  be  made  to  the  author,  whom,  however,  it  was  not  easy  to  find. 
Such  was  Boyse's  unsocial  turn  and  aversion  to  decent  company,  that  hb  person  was 
known  only  among  the  lower  orders,  and  lord  Stormont*s  generous  intention  would  have 
been  frustrated,  if  bis  agent  had  not  put  an  advertisement  into  the  papers  desiring  the 
author  of  The  Tears  of  the  Muses  to  call  upon  him. 

By  means  of  lady  Eglinton  and  lord  Stormont,  Boyse  became  known  to  the  dutcfaev 
of  Gordon,  who  likewise  was  a  person  of  literary  taste,  and  cultivated  tlie  correspon- 
dence of  some  of  tlie  roost  eminent  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  so  demons  to  raise 
Boyse  above  necessity,  that  she  employed  her  interest  in  procuring  the  promise  of  a  place 
for  him  :  and  accordingly  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day  to  deliver  to  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Customs  at  Edinburgh.  **  But  it  unluckily  happened  that  he 
was  then  some  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  have 
ridden  to  town,  with  her  grace's  letter,  proved  to  be  rainy.  Tliis  trivial  circumstance 
was  sufficient  to  discourage  Boyse,  who  was  never  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  he  declined  going  to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather ;  and  while 
he  let  slip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  bestowed  upon  another,  which  the  commis- 
sioner declared  he  kept  for  some  time  vacant,  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  person  recooh 
mended  by  the  dutchess  of  Gordon." 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  disappointment,  in  which  all  Boyse's  biographers  have  ac- 
quiesced, although  it  b  not  very  consistently. told.  If  the  commissioner  kept  the  place 
open  for  some  time,  which  seems  to  imply  weeks,  Boyse  might  have  easily  repaired  the 
neglect  of  not  presenting  hb  letter  next  day ;  but  the  truth  perliaps  was  that  he  dbliked 
the  ofier  of  regular  employment,  and  loitered  about  until  he  could  pretend  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  choice.  It  is  certain  that  this  as  well  as  every  otlier  kind  intention  of 
his  patrons  in  Scotland,  were  defeated  by  his  perverse  conduct,  and  that  he  remained  at 
Edinburgh  until  contempt  and  poverty  were  followed  by  the  dread  of  a  jail. 

While  any  project,  however,  remained  of  a  more  advantageous  lot,  he  could  still  de- 
pend on  the  friends  who  first  noticed  him,  and  he  had  no  sooner  communicated  hb  de- 
sign of  going  to  England,  than  the  dutchess  of  Gordon  gave  him  a  recommendatory  letter 
to  Mr:  roi>e,  and  obtiuued  anotlier  for  iiiui  to  sir  Peler  King,  then  lord  chancellor. 
Lord  Stormont  also  recommended  him  to  hb  brother  the  solicitor-general,  afkmards 
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the  celebrated  lord  Mansfield  On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1737»  he  waited  on  Pope  \ 
but  as  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  he  never  repeated  the  visit.  By  the  lord  chancellor 
he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  kindness,  and  to  have  occasionally  been  admitted 
to  his  lordship's  table ;  so  sordid  were  his  habits  however,  and  such  his  aversion  to  polite 
company,  that  this  latter  part  of  his  history,  which  he  used  to  relate  himself,  has  been 
doubted  by  those  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  to  have  known  the  fact. 

But  whatever  advantage  he  derived  from  the  recommendations  he  brought  from  Scot- 
land, it  does  not  appear  that  it  made  any  alteration  in  his  habits.  In  London  he  was 
soon  reduced  to  indigence,  from  which  he  attempted  no  means  of  extricating  liimself, 
bnt  by  writing  complimentary  poems,  or  mendicant  letters,  except  that  he  frequently 
applied  for  assistance  to  some  of  the  more  eminent  dissenters,  from  whom  he  received 
many  bene&ctions,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  the  memory  of 
ids  father.  But  such  supplies  were  dissipated  in  the  lowest  gratifications,  and  hi^ 
friends  were  at  length  tired  of  exerting  the  bounty  that  was  so  useless  to  the  object  of 
It.  The  author  of  hb  life  in  Gibber's  work  informs  us,  that  often  when  he  had  received 
half  a  guinea,  in  consequence  of  a  supplicatory  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order 
a  supper  to  be  prepared,  drink  of  the  richest  wines,  and  spend  all  the  money  that  had 
been  just  given  him  in  charity,  without  having  any  one  to  participate  and  r^le  witb 
him,  and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  starving  at  home. 

About  the  year  1738  he  published  a  second  volume  of  poems,  but  with  what  success 
it  h  not  known ;  and,  as  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  volume,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  mention  of  it.  In  the  year  1740,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty,  having  no  clothes  lefr  in  which  he  could  appear  abroad,  and 
what  bare  subsistence  he  procured  was  by  writing  occasional  poems  for  the  maga* 
allies.  Of  the  disposition  of  his  apparel,  Mr.  Nichols  received  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
Imew  him  well,  the  following  account.  He  used  to  pawn  what  he  had  of  this  sort, 
and  it  was  no  sooner  redeemed  by  his  friends,  than  pawned  again.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  for  ttiis  purpose^,  and  in  two  days  the  clothes 
ivere  pawned  again.  In  this  s^ate  he  remained  in  bed,  with  no  other  covering  than  a 
blanket,  with  two  holes  through  which  he  passed  his  arms  when  he  sat  up  to  write. 
The  author  of  hb  life,  in  Gibber,  adds,  that  when  lib  dbtrcsscs  were  so  pressing  as  to 
Induce  him  to  dbpose  of  hb  shirt,  he  used  to  cut  some  white  paper  in  shps,  which  he; 
tied  round  his  wrbts,  and  in  the  same  manner  supplied  hb  neck.  In  thb  plight  he  fre- 
quently appeared  abroad,  while  hb  other  apparel  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  pur]K>scs 
of  decency. 

While  in  thb  wretched  state,  he  published  The  Deity^,  a  poem,  which  was  liighly 
praised  by  some  of  the  best  critics  of  the  age.    Among  those  whose  praise  was  of  con^ 

*  There  is  tome  reason  to  think  that  he  was  afterwards  known  to  Pope,  who  acknowledged  that  there 
5  lines  in  his  Deity  which  he  should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  written.  Boyse  complains  to 
of  his  friends  that  nothing  was  approved  uf  unless  sanctioned  by  the  infallibility  of  a  Pops.     C. 

'  **  The  sum,"  said  Johnson,  **  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when,  to  me,  sixpence  was  a 

rioQS  consideration."    Botweirs  life  of  Johnson. 

4Tbe  Deity  was  published  in  1740,  as  appears  by  the  notices  of  books  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine ; 

it  in  a  letter  from  the  author  to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  February  14, 
1738-9,  he  reminds  sir  Hans,  who  denied  any  knowledge  of  him,  tliat  he  had  sent  him  this  poem, 
^toobttbly  Bojrse  sent  copies  in  this  way  to  gentlemen  likely  to  make  him  a  present,  before  the  time  of 
B««ieral  publication.  This  letter,  it  must  be  added,  concludes  with  returning  a  Shilling  which  sir  Hans 
^d  sent  him,  as  it  was  not  a  good  one.    C. 
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siderable  value,  Hervey  iatroduced  the  mention  of  it  in  hb  Meditatbns,  '*  as  a  beaih 
tiful  and  instructive  poem/'  and  Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  after  extracting  a  fevr  lines, 
adds,  tliat  they  are  taken  from  ''  a  very  noble  poem  called  The  Deity^  publislied  about 
nine  years  ago,  (17-^9)  ^u^d  long  since  burkd  in  oblivion  :  a  proof  that  good  books,  no 
more  tlian  good  men,  do  always  sun^ive  the  bad/'  These  encomiums  tended  to  revife 
the  poem,  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published  in  17 o2 ;  and  it  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  various  collections '. 

An  account  of  The  Deity  was  sent  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and,  althoogfa  not 
inserted,  was  probably  the  jneans  of  Boyse's  introduction  tf>  Mr.  Cave,  from  whom  he 
obtained  some  supplies  for  writing  and  translatmg  in  that  journal  between  the  jtm 
1741  and  1743.  Cave's  practice  was  to  pay  by  the  hundred  lines,  which  after  a  while 
he  wanted  poor  Boyse  to  make  what  is  called  the  long  hundred.  Hb  usual  signatme 
for  hb  poems  was  y\  or  Alaeus,  When  in  a  spunging-hoiise  in  Groeer's  Alley,  in  the 
Poultry,  be  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cave,  which  was  communicated  by  the  bte 
Mr.  Astle  to  the  editor  of  the  Biognqphui  Britannica. 


i( 


Inscription  far  St,  Lazaruff  Cave. 
**  Hodie,  teste  cttio  smDmo: 

4 

Sine  panno,  sine  nommo, 

Sorte  positus  infeste, 

Scribo  tibi  dolens  mest^  s 

Fame,  btle,  tumet  jecur. 

Urbane,  mittc  opem,  preooir: 

Tibi  cnim  cor  hamanum 

Non  a  malis  alienum ;  i 

Mihi  mens  nee  male  grata,  i 

Pro  a  te  favore  data* 

"  Ex  geheima  debitoria,  '*  ALCCUS. 

Vulgo  domo  spongiatoria. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  wrote  you  yesterday  an  account  of  my  unhappy  case.  I  am  every  moment  » 
threatened  to  be  turned  out  here,  because  I  have  not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  1 
nights  past,  which  b  usually  paid  beforehand,  and  I  am  loth  to  go  mto  the  Compter  .-^ 
till  I  can  see  if  my  affair  can  possibly  be  made  up  :  I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  tbe 
humanity  to  send  me  half  a  guinea  for  support,  till  I  finish  your  papers  in  my  hands.—* 
The  Ode  to  the  British  Nation  I  hope  to  have  done  to  day,  and  want  a  proof  copy  of 
that  part  of  Stowe  you  design  for  the  present  magazine,  that  it  may  be  improved  as  £ur 
as  possible  from  yoi|r  assbtance.  Your  papers  are  but  ill  transcribed.  1  agree  with  T 
you  as  to  St.  Augustine's  Cave.  I  humbly  entreat  your  answer,  having  not  tasted  any  l 
thing  since  Tuesday  evening  I  came  here,  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my  back  for  j. 
the  charge  of  the  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into  prison  naked,  which  b  too  shocking  for  V 
me  to  thiiik  of. 

"  1  am,  with  sincere  regard,  sir,  i^ 

« Crown  Coffefi  Houpe,  "  vour  unfortunulc  humble  servant,  ;  . 

«'  Grocer's  Allrv,  Poultry,  "  u  ^      I 

'*Jiily21,*1742."  S-  BOYSE. 


*  Fielding's  respect  for  this  poem  was  uniform.  He  praised  it  in  a  piTiodical  paper  called  tbe  Chaw 
pion,  dated  February  12,  1739-4(),  but  at  the  same  time  points  out  its  defects,  and  8ecm5  to  objt^t^ 
the  author's  orthodoxy.     C. 
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"     •«  July  21,  -iU^ 

eceived  from  Mr.  Cave  the  sum  of  half  a  guinea,  by  me,  m  confinement. 

Ts.  6d.    Sent.  '   "  8.  boysb." 

send  Mr.  Van  Haren's  Ode  on  Britain. 

0  Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  ClerkenwcU.^' 

Ode  on  the  British  Nation,  mentioiied  here,  is  a  translation  from  Van  Haren, 
:fa  poet,  from  whose  works  he  tnmslated  some  other  passages.  The  Part  of  Stowe 
part  of  his  poem  on  Lord  Cobham*s  Gardens,  the  whole  of  which  m^y  be  seen 
present  collection. 

greater  number  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

the  years  above  mentioned,  are  also  added  to  the  present  collection,  but  they  were 

written  for  the  magazine,  some  of  them  having  been  composed  long  before  he 

•rmed  a  connection  with  Cave,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  sent  in  manu-' 

to  such  persons  as  were  likely  to  make  him  a  pecuniary  return. 

1  letter  to  Dr.  Birch  ^  dated  October  23,  174*2,  it  appears  that  he  had,  among 
similar  projects,   an  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  poetical 

and  sent  to  the  doctor  a  specimen  of  three  of  his  Ethic  Epistles.  On  the  next 
le  sent  another  letter  supplicating  assistance,  and  assuring  Dr.  Birch  that  his 
s  was  not  in  any  way  the  efiect  of  his  own  misconduct !  In  a  letter  dated  No- 
r  5,  after  acknowledging  Dr.  Burch's  kindness  to  him,  and  urging  him  to  make 
ie  known  to  others,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  liimself : 
am,  sir,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Boyse  of  Dublin,  a  man  whose  character  and  writings 
U  known.  My  father  died  in  1728,  in  very  involved  circumstances,  so  that  I  had 
g  left  to  trust  to  but  a  liberal  education.  In  1730  I  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
I  published  a  collection  of  poems,  with  a  translation  of  the  Tablature  of  Cebes. 
some  years  stay  there,  and  many  disappointments,  I  came,  in  1737*  to  London, 
I  have  done  several  essays  m  the  literary  way  (chiefly  poetry)  with  but  slender 
ragement.  Mr.  Cave,  for  whose  magazine  I  have  done  many  things,  and  at  whose 
I  removed  to  this  neighbourhood  (St.  John's  Court,  Clerkenwell)  has  not  used 
kindly  as  the  sense  he  expressed  of  my  services  gave  me  reason  to  expect.  Leam- 
owever  it  may  be  a  consolation  under  affliction,  is  no  security  against  the  common 
ties  of  life.  I  think  myself  capable  of  business  in  the  literary  way,  but  by  my 
icessities  am  unhappily  reduced  to  an  incapacity  of  going  abroad  to  seek  it.    I  have 

I  to  believe,  could  I  wait  on  lord  Hali&x  (which  a  small  matter  would  enable  me^ 

I I  should  receive  some  gratuity  for  my  dedication,  so  as  to  make  me  easy.  This 
he  hope  I  have  left  to  save  me  from  the  ruin  that  seems  to  threaten  me,  if  I  con- 
loi^r  in  the  condition  I  am  in :  and  as  I  should  be  willing  most  gratefully  to 
any  assistance  I  might  receive  out  of  my  lord's  bounty,  so  I  should  ever  retain 
» impression  of  the  obligation.  I  humbly  beg  you  will  forgive  this  liberty,  and 
e  me  with  tlie  greatest  gratitude  and  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

'.  8.  Mrs.  Boyse  has  so  deep  a  sense  of  your  goodness,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 

idertakes  tliis." 

s.  Boyse  was  generally  employed  in  conveying  his  letters  of  this  description,  and 

felt  so  much  on  delivering  the  above,  her  feelings  were  again  tried  on  the  l6th  of 
me  month,  when  Boyse  sent  another  importunate  letter,  which  Dr.  Birch  ptobably 

it  necessary  to  disregard. 

•  MSS.  Bifch  4501,  in  Brit  M«f. 
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When  he  had  thus  exliausted  the  patience  of  some,  he  made  attempts  on  the  htimamty 
of  others  by  yet  meaner  ex])edients.  One  of  these  was  to  employ  his  wife  in  drcalatiog 
a  report  tliat  he  was  just  expiring ;  and  many  of  his  friends  were  surprised  to  meet  tbe 
man  in  the  streets  to  day,  to  whom  they  had  yesterday  sent  relief,  as  to  a  person  on  die 
verge  of  dissolution.  Proposals  for  worics  written  or  to  be  written  was  a  more  connaoa 
trick:  besides  the  translation  of  Voltaire,  1  find  him,  in  one  of  hb  letters,  thanking  sir 
iians  Sloane's  goodness  in  encouraging  his  proposals  for  a  life  of  sir  Francis  Drake.  But 
these  expedients  soon  lost  their  effect :  hb  triends  became  ashamed  of  his  repeated  fimidi 
and  general  meanness  of  conduct,  and  could  only  mix  with  their  contempt  some  hope 
that  hb  brain  was  disordered. 

In  1743,  he  publbhed  without  hb  name,  an  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Dettingen,  entitled 
Albion's  Triuiuph.  Of  this  1  have  beep  able  to  recover  a  fragment  only,  which  b  added 
to  hb  other  acknowledge<l  pieces.  In  17^5,  we  find  him  at  Reading  where  he  was  em* 
ployed  by  tlie  late  Mr.  David  Henry  in  compilmg  a  work,  publbhed  in  1747,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  under  the  title  of  An  historical  Review  of  the  Transactions  of  Europe, 
from  tlie  Commencement  of  tlie  War  with  Spain  in  1739  to  the  Insurrection  in  Scotbod 
in  1745 ;  with  tbe  Proceedbigs  m  Parliament,  and  the  most  remarkable  domestic  Orcn^ 
rences  during  that  Period.  To  which  is  added.  An  impartial  History  of  the  late  Re- 
ItcUion,  interspersed  with  Characters  and  Memoirs,  and  illustrated  with  Notes.  To  thif 
he  affixed  his  name  witli  the  addition  of  M.  A.  a  d^ee  which  it  b  probable  be  assumed 
without  authority.  Hie  work,  however,  considered  as  a  compilation  of  recent  and  con* 
sequently  very  imperfectly  known  events,  b  said  to  possess  considerable  merit.  In  a 
letter,  publbhed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  we  have  some  information  relative  to  it,  and  to  tbe  1 
present  state  of  his  mind  and  situution.  »< 

•*  My  salar}'  is  wretchedly  small  (half  a  guinea  a  week)  both  for  writing  the  history  . 
and  correcting  the  press  ;  but  1  bless  God  I  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  health  than  I  haie  (. 
known  for  many  years,  and  a  serene  melancholy,  which  I  prefer  to  the  most  poignant 
s«'nsiiliuns  of  pleasure  I  ever  knew.     All  I  sigh  for  is  a  settlement  witli  some  degree  of 
iiulejM'ndcnce,  for  my  last  stage  of  life,  that  I  may  have  the  comfort  of  my  poor  deaf 
;tii-l  to  be  near  me,  and  close  my  eyes.     I  should  l>e  glad  to  know  if  you  have  seen  mj 
ilUiory,  from  which  \ou  must  not  expi»ct  great  things,  as  I  have  been  over-persuaded  to  j 
pill  my  name  to  a  composure,  for  which  we  ought  to  have  had  at  least  more  timeaDd  ' 
heller  niutcriab,  mul  tiom  which  I  have  neither  protit  nor  reputation  to  expect.    lam 
now  beiiinnin!;  The  Ilistorv  of  the  ReheUion,  a  verv  dilhcult  and  invidious  task.    All  the 
ai'counts  1  have  vet  scrn  are  either  defective,  confused,  or  heavv.     I  think  mvself,  from 
my  long  residence  in  Scotland,  not  nnqualitied  for  the  attempt,  but  I  apprehend  it  b  pre- 
mature ;  and  by  waiting  a  vear  or  two,  better  materials  would  offer.    Some  account,  I 
think,  \\'}W  probably  be  published  abroad,  and  give  us  light  into  many  things  we  are  now 
at  a  loss  to  account  for.     1  am  about  a  translation  (at  my  lebure  hours)  of  an  invaluable 
French  work,  entitled  L'Histoire  Universelle,  by  the  lute  M.  Bossuet,  bbhop  of  Meaux, 
and  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  Xi  V.     I  propose  only  to  give  his  dis- 
>e!lafions  on  the  ancient  empires,  viz.  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman, 
wiiiih  he  lias  described  with  suqirising  conciseness,  and  with  equal  judgment  and  beauts. 
I  design  to  inscribe  it  to  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  | 
trcaMiry,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  to  whose  nncomniou  ; 
^oodnc^s  if  you  know  my  obligations,  you  would  esteem  him  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

Durii^g  his  rei>idcuce  at  lUading,  hb  wife  died,  and  notwithstanding  the  good  sen?* 
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eitpressed  in  the  above  letter,  he  pat  on  airs  of  concern  on  this  occasion  which  inclines  us 
to  think  tliat  intemperance  had  in  some  dej^ree  injured  h'ls  reason.  Being  unable 
to  parchase  mourning,  he  tied  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  round  the  ueck  of  a  Inp-dog,  which 
be  carried  about  in  his  arms:  and  when  in  liquor,  he  always  indulged  a  dream  of 
bb  wife  being  still  alive,  and  would  talk  very  spitefully  of  those  by  whom  he  susj^iected 
ahe  was  entertained.  This  he  never  mentioned,  however,  but  in  hb  cups,  which  was  as 
often  as  he  had  money  to  spend.  Hie  manner,  it  is  added,  by  his  biographer,  of  his 
becomiug  hitoxicated  was  very  particular.  As  be  had  no  spirit  to  keep  good  company, 
be  retired  to  some  obscure  alehouse,  and  regaled  himself  with  hot  t>vo-penny,  which 
though  he  drank  in  very  great  quantities,  yet  he  had  never  more  than  a  pennyworth  at 
a  time.  Such  a  practice  rendered  him  so  completely  sottish,  that  even  his  abilities,  as  an 
author,  were  sensibly  impaired. 

After  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour,  it  is  said,  became  so  decent,  tliat  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  reformation.  He  now  obtained  some  employment  from  tlie 
booksellers  in  translating,  of  which,  from  the  French  language,  at  least,  he  was  very 
capable;  but  his  former  irr^ularities  had  gradually  undermined  hii  constitution,  and 
enfeebled  his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in 
obscure  lodgings  near  Shoe  Lane,  in  the  month  of  IVIay  1749.  The  manner  of  hb  death 
IS  variously  related.  Mr.  Giles,  a  collector  of  poems,  says  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Sandby  tlie  bookseller,  that  Boyse  was  found  dead  in  hb  bed,  with  a  pen  in  hb  hand, 
and  in  the  act  of  writing :  and  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Nichols  that  he  was  run  over 
by  a  coach,  when  in  a  fit  of  intoxication ;  or  that  he  was  brought  home  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  make  thb  probable,  but  too  far  gone  to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
accident. 

Another  of  Mr.  Nichob*  correspondents  produces  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  son  of 
a  bookseller  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boyse,  in 
which  the  particulars  of  hb  death  are  related  in  a  difl'erent  manner. 

*'  Poor  Mr.  Boyse  was  one  evening  last  winter  attacked  in  Westminster  by  two  or 
three  soldiers,  who  not  only  robbed  him,  but  used  him  so  barbarously,  that  he  never 
recovered  the  bruises  he  received,  which  might  very  probably  induce  tlie  consumption 
of  wiiich  he  died.  About  nine  months  before  his  death  he  married  a  cutler's  widow, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had  no  money ;  but  she  proved  a  very  careful  nurse 
to  him  during  his  lingering  indisposition.  She  told  mc,  that  Mr.  Boyse  never  imagined 
be  was  dying,  as  he  always  was  hilking  of  lib  recovery  ;  but  perhaps  his  design  in  thb 
might  be  to  comfort  her,  for  one  incident  makes  me  think  otherwise.  About  four  or  five 
weeks  before  he  breathed  his  last,  hb  wife  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  a  great  deal  of  burnt  papers  upon  the  heartb,  which  he  told  her  were  old  bills  and 
accounts;  but  I  suppose  were  his  manuscripts,  which  he  had  resolved  to  destroy, 
for  nothing  of  tliat  kind  could  be  found  afler  his  death.  Though  from  thb  circumstance 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  \v2i%  apprehensive  of  death  ;  yet  I  must  own,  that  he  never 
hitiniated  it  to  me,  nor  did  he  seem  in  the  least  desirous  of  any  spiritual  advice.  Foi 
M#nie  nionlhs  before  his  end,  he  had  left  off  drinking  all  fermented  liquors,  except  now 
and  then  a  glass  of  >\ine  to  sup|K>rt  hb  spirits,  and  that  he  took  very  moderately.  Af)ei 
his  death,  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  get  him  decently  huri*j(l,  by  soliciting  those 
di.*;senters  who  were  the  friends  of  him  and  hii  father,  but  to  no  puiiwse  ;  for  only  Dr. 
Cirosvenor,  in  Hoxton  Square,  a  dissenting  teacher,  otVered  to  join  towards  it.  He  had 
quite  tired  out  those  fiiciuis  in  his  lifetime;  and  the  gonenil  answer  that  I  received  was^ 
That  such  a  contribution  was  of  uosieivice  to  him,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance 
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how  or  where  he  was  buried/  As  I  foond  nothing  couM  be  done,  cor  hflt  mooice  wh 
an  application  tb  the  parish ;  nor  was  it  without  some  diflkultyy  occasioiied  by  the 
malice  of  his  kmdlady,  that  we  at  last  got  him  interred  on  the  Saturday  after  he  died. 
Three  more  of  IVIr.  Johnson  s  amanuensis,  and  myself,  attended  the  corae  to  the 
Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  poor  Sam,  who  was  obliged  to  be  baried  in  the  suk 
charitable  manner  with  his  tint  wife ;  a  burial,  of  which  he  bad  often  mentioned  Ik 
abhorrence.*' 

Although  there  b  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  no  part  of  Boyse's  chaiacter  hai 
been  misrepresented  in  the  preceding  narrative,  lie  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Nichols'  correspondent  has  advanced  in  his  favour.  He  assures  us  that  he 
knew  him  from  the  year  173*2  to  the  time  of  his  death :  and  that  he  never  saw  any  thingin 
his  wife's  conduct  that  deserved  censure ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning ;  and  when  in 
company  with  those  by  whom  he  was  not  awed,  an  entertaining  companion ;  but  so  irre- 
gidar  and  inconsistent  in  his  conduct,  that  it  i^peared  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  two 
different  souls  ou  difl^rejit  occasions.  These  last  accounts  are  in  some  d^ree  con- 
firmed by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  Gibber's  collection,  who  says  that  while  Boyse  was  ia 
lus  last  illness  he  had  no  notion  of  his  approaching  end,  nor  **  did  he  expect  it  nntfl  it 
was  almost  past  the  thinking  of."  His  nund,  indeed,  was  often  rel^udy  disposed :  he 
frequently  thou^t  upon  that  subject ;  and  probably  sufiered  a  great  deal  from  the 
remorse  of  his  conscience.  The  eariy  impressions  of  hb  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continual  struggle  between  his  will  aid 
reason,  as  he  was  always  violating  liis  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the  subjectioB 
of  the  other.  It  was,  adds  the  same  author,  in  consequence  of  thb  war  in  hb  mind,  Ait 
he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called  Recantation  ^. 

Such  was  the  life  of  a  mau  whose  writings,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
them,  are  uniformly  in  favour  of  virtue,  remarkable  for  justness  of  sentiment  on 
every  subject  in  which  the  moral  diaractcr  b  concerned,  and  not  unfrcf|uently  for  the 
loftiness  and  dignity  which  mark  the  efiiisious  of  a  pure  and  independent  mind.  To  r^ 
concile  such  a  train  of  tliought  with  hb  life,  with  actions  utterly  devoid  of  shame  or 
delicacy,  or  to  apologize  for  the  latter  with  a  view  to  remove  the  inconsbtency  between 
the  man  and  hb  writings,  if  not  impossible,  must  at  least  be  left  to  those  who  have  no 
scruple  to  tell  us  that  genius  b  an  apology  for  all  moral  defects,  and  that  none  but  the 
plodding  prudent  sons  of  Dulbiess  would  reveal  or  censure  the  vices  of  a  favourite  poet. 
Such  b  already  the  influence  of  tlib  perversion  of  the  powers  of  reasonuig,  that  if  it  is 
much  longer  indulged,  no  man  will  be  thought  worthy  of  compassion  or  apology,  but 
he  who  errs  against  knowledge  and  principle,  who  acts  wrong  and  knows  better. 

The  life  of  Boyse,  however,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  without  any  affected 
palliation,  will  not  be  wholly  useless  if  it  in  any  degree  contribute  to  convince  the  dissi- 
pated and  thoughtless,  of  what  dissipation  and  thouj^htlessness  must  inevitably  produce. 
It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  who  mourn  over  the  inisfortiwcs  of  genius, 
have  been  too  frequently  induced  by  the  artifice  of  partial  biographers,  to  sup))ose  that 
misery  b  the  inseparable  lot  of  men  of  distingubhed  talents,  and  that  the  world  has  no 
rewards  for  tliose  by  whom  it  has  been  instructed  or  delighted,  except  poverty  and 
neglect.  Such  b  the  propensity  of  some  to  murmur  without  reason,  and  of  others  to 
sympathize  witiiout  dbcrimiuation,  that  thb  un&ir  opinion  of  maukmd    might  l)e 

y  This  poem,  like  many  other  proJuctiuns  of  this  writer,  is  not  now  to  be  found,  unless  by 
ace* dent.    C* 
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icdved  as  unanswerable,  if  we  had  no  means  of  looking  more  closely  into  the  lives  of 
lose  who  are  said  to  have  been  denied  that  extraordmary  indulgence  to  which  they  laid 
biin.  Where  the  truth  has  been  honestly  divulged,  however,  we  shall  find  that  of  the 
plaints  which  lenity  or  affectation  have  encouraged  and  exaggerated  in  narrative, 
will  appear  to  have  v.ery  little  foundation,  and  others  to  be  trifling  and  capricious. 
leo  of  genius  have  no  right  to  expect  more  favourable  consequences  from  imprudence 
id  Tice  than  what  are  common  to  the  meanest  of  mankind.  Whatever  estimate  they 
my  bave  formed  of  tlieir  superiority,  if  they  pass  the  limits  allotted  to  character,  hap|H- 
eas^  or  health,  they  must  not  hope  that  the  accustomed  rules  of  society  are  to  be  broken, 
r  the  common  process  of  nature  is  to  be  suspended,  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  idle 
ithout  poverty,  or  in  temperate  without  sickness.  Yet  the  lives  of  men  celebrated  for 
terary  and  especially  for  poetical  talents,  afford  many  melanclioly  examples  of  those 
dusioiis,  which  if  perpetuated  by  mistaken  kindness,  cannot  add  any  thing  to  genius  but 
fictitious  privilege,  which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  with  seriousness,  or  exert  with 
■punity. 

If  the  life  of  Boyse  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  these  remarks,  it  will  be  found 
Mt  he  was  scarcely  ever  in  a  situation  of  dbtress,  of  which  he  could  justly  complain. 
le  exhausted  the  patience  of  oue  set  of  friends,  af^er  another,  with  such  unfeeling  con-> 
empt  and  ingratitude,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  hb  living  the  precarious  life  of  an 
otcast,  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  no  society,  and  whom  no  sodety  is  boimd  to  maintain. 
Lmong  his  patrons  were  many  persons  of  high  rank  and  opulence,  whom  he  rendered 
flhamed  of  their  patronage,  and  perhaps  prevented  from  the  exercise  of  general  kindness, 
at  it  might  be  disgraced  by  the  encouragemait  of  those  who  dissipate  eveiy  fiivour  in 
ow  and  wanton  excesses. 

What  can  be  urged  in  his  favour  from  internal  evidence  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 
Ne  do  not  find  in  his  works  much  of  the  cant  of  complaint ;  and  although  he  submitted 
o  every  mean  art  of  supplication,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  resented  a  denial  as  an 
nsult,  nor  to  have  taken  much  pams  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  In 
lis  private  letters,  mdeed,  he  sometimes  endeavoured  by  false  professions  and  imaginary 
nisfortunes,  to  impose  upon  others,  but  he  did  not  impose  upon  himself.  He  bad  not 
lenrerted  hb  own  mind  by  any  of  the  impious  sophistries  which  by  frequent  repetition  be- 
MHne  mistaken  for  right  reason.  He  was  not,  therefore,  without  hb  hours  of  remorse,  and 
tomuds  the  latter  part  of  hb  life,  when  hb  heart  was  softened  by  a  sense  of  inward 
lecay,  he  resolved  in  earnest  to  retrieve  his  character. 

As  a  poet,  hb  reputation  has  been  chiefly  fixed  on  the  production  entitled  Deity, 
irhich  altliough  irregular  and  monotonous,  contains  many  striking  proofs  of  poetical 
gienius.  The  efibrt  indicates  no  small  elevation  of  mind,  even  while  we  must  allow  that 
success  b  beyond  all  human  power.  Of  his  other  pieces  perhaps  a  larger  collection  b 
liere  given  than  was  necessary.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  curiosities^  as  the 
productions  of  a  roan  who  never  enjoyed  the  undbturbed  exercise  of  his  powers,  who 
wrote  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress,  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  could 
obtain  only  temporary  relief,  that  he  had  forfeited  the  respect  due  to  genius,  and  could  ex- 
pect to  be  rewarded  only  by  those  to  whom  he  was  least  known.  We  are  told  that  he 
ivrote  all  hb  poems  with  ease  and  even  rapidity.  That  many  of  liis  lines  are  incorrect 
iriH  not  therefore  excite  surprise,  especially  when  wc  consider  that  he  wrote  for  imne- 
rliate  relief,  and  not  for  fame,  and  that  when  one  piece  had  produced  him  a  benefac- 
tion, he  generally  dbmissed  it  from  hb  mind,  and  began  another,  about  which  he  had  no 
other  care  than  that  it  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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ord,  devoid  of  servile  art, 
lat  flow  immediate  from  the  heart: 
ise  sings,  by  flalt'ry  yet  untaught, 
the  tongue  diversive  from  the  thought: 
are  the  views  her  lays  inspire, 
otives  auimate  her  fire : 
at  measures  should  approach  your  ear, 
rord  which  truth  may  blush  to  hear. 
cam*d  to  sting,  in  happier  days, 
ileasure  met  the  Muse's  praise  : 
pride  the  offcr'd  wreath  embrac'd : 
I  spotless,  and  the  gift  was  chaste: 
ause  the  mutual  friendship  bound, 
;  valuM,  and  the  patriot  crownM : 
Jisplay'd  the  Greek  and  Koman  name, 
mc,  and  dear  to  future  fame ! 

great  prince,  impartial  to  survey 
ign,  and  judge  the  faithful  lay : 
tent  worth  the  thought  contain, 
*  occasion  swell  the  strain, 

smile  the  labour  amply  pays: 
iiavc  deservM  a  Bedford's  praise. 


AS  ODE 


II  B»TH  OP  THE  MARQUIS  OP  TAVISTOCK. 

e  pater  nati  spectabit  honores, 
rcipiens  qua  dcdit  ipse  suis.  Ovid. 

oddess  of  immortal  song, 

■om  thy  starry  height  descend: 

*  historic  truths  bf^long, 

*  measures,  and  the  Muse  befriend. 
1  the  weal  of  human  kind, 
goodness  thy  protection  claim  : 

benevolent,  the  wreath  to  bind, 
.y  brings  to  Russcl's  nascent  name. 


Chann*d  wifli  the  hope  new  patnoti  still  shall  rise^ 
And  with  successive  lustre  gild  Britannia's  skies. 

As  o'er  the  blue  expanse  with  golden  light. 

The  orient  Sun  ascending  spreads  his  ray ! 
So  Britain  pleas'd  directs  her  smiling  sight. 

And  views  thy  heir  disclos'd  to  cheerful  day ! 
From  the  first  dawn  of  thy  distinguish'd  name. 

Observant,  she  has  mark'd  thy  glorious  race. 
With  faithful  zeal,  assert  her  ancient  fame: 

Alike  her  ornaments  in  anns  or  peace : 
Patriots  and  chiefii,  who  for  her  rights  have  stood. 
And  sanctifi'd  her  laws  with  their  devoted  blood. 

Such  was  her  Russel,  whose  exalted  mind 

In  virtue  steel'd,  by  liberty  inspir'd, 
Glow'd  with  the  gen'rous  love  of  human-kind. 

The  point  to  which  his  ev'ry  thought  aspir'd. 
Not  pleasured  sun-shine,  nor  ambition's  crown. 

Which  charms  the  wantoi^or  deceives  the  weak; 
Not  instant  death,  nor  the  stem  tyrant's  frown. 

The  godlike  martyr's  steady  soul  could  shake : 
With  fortitude  he  bore  the  friendly  strife. 
And  smil'd  for  Britain's  sake  to  yield  his  noble  life. 

Hail' gen'rous  warmth!  hail  all-enliv^ng  ray ! 

Which  lawless  force  repels,  and  shines  to  save! 
Hail  emanation  sprung  from  heav'nly  day, 

Fix'd  in  the  bosom  of  the  truly  brave ! 
As  through  its  lucid  orb  the  radiant  gem 

Beams,  self-supplied,  the  blaze  of  living  light: 
So  keeps  unbleinisb'd  honour  its  esteem ; 

So  gains  the  judgment  while  it  charms  the  sight; 
Which  envy  strives,  but  strives  in  vain,  to  veil. 
Too  strong  for  all  the  clouds  its  brightness  woold 
conceal. 

Early,  illustrious  peer,  thy  gen'rous  breast 
This  spark  of  worth  hereditary  caught ; 

Early  thy  love  for  freedom  shone  confess'd. 
Seen  in  thy  act,  and  rooted  in  thy  thought} 
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Aw'd  by  no  pow'r,  no  mean  temptation  sway'd : 
Thy  voice  still  followed  truth'k  impartial  side ; 

Sconi'd  the  Tain  blandishments  ambition  made, 
A  dignity  beyond  the  reach  of  pride ! 

Merit  intrinsical,  outshining  far 

Th'  embellishments  of  pomp,  or  tinsel  of  a  star. 

When  to  thy  brow  the  ducal  wreath  was  giv'o, 

Applauding  Britain  saw  thy  rising  state ; 
Thy  honours  seem'd  the  care  of  favoring  Hear'n, 

That  for  thy  country  smiPd  to  make  thee  great. 
Twas  this  to  Gower^s  worth  thy  choice  a]ly*d. 

That  blest  thee  with  a  British  Portia's  charms; 
That  gave  thee  Juliana,  spotless  bride, 

A  treasured  shrine  of  virtue  to  thy  arms : 
And  now  has  crownM  your  union  with  an  heir. 
To  long  descending  days,  the  lasting  name  to  bear. 

Nor  placid  thou,  amidst  the  general  joy. 

Thy  Taristock*s  auspicious  birth  creates. 
The  Muse  reject,  who  with  delighted  eye 

Beholds  the  future  bliss  thy  heir  awaits: 
Soon  (does  she  hope)  with  native  ardour  fir'd, 

His  conscious  breast  the  patriot's  fire  shall  know: 
As  the  young  eaglet  rises  self-inspired. 

Lifts  the  strong  plume,  and  leaves  the  world  below : 
PlajTS  in  the  solar  flame,  delights  above, 
And  learns  to  grasp  the  bolts  of  formidable  Jove. 

nhntrioos  youth,  may  Heav'n  to  thee  allow 

A  life  secure  fVom  ev'ry  wayward  fiste: 
Propitious  hear  the  faithfol  Muse's  vow, 

Aod  make  the  circle  of  thy  fame  complete. 
May  ev*ry  Muse  with  ev'ry  Grace  conrjiire 

Thy  form  to  finish  and  thy  soul  to  raise, 
Thy  tender  youth  with  virtue's  love  inspire : 

Virtue  !  alone  the  source  of  lasting  praise  ; 
A  joy,  which  only  noblest  minds  can  know. 
And  Truth's  fiur  hand,  alone,  can  authorise  below. 

And  oh !  if  aught  the  Muse  prophetic  feels  t 

If  true  the  transport  of  her  present  flame. 
The  warmest  hope  thy  worth  but  half  reveals. 

Illustrious  infant !  time  shall  swell  thy  fame  ! 
Some  happier  Muse  for  thee  shall  tune  the  lyre. 

Shall  sing  thy  opening  virtues  fair  express'd ; 
As  now  with  recent  joy,  and  fond  desire. 

Mine  hails  thee  to  thy  natal  hour  confess'd. 
And  ardent  wishes  to  thy  priocely  race, 
Establishment  confirm'd,  and  durable  increase. 

O  honoured  Bedford !  one  directing  fate 

Allots  the  parts,  whence  life's  distinction  springs. 
The  ebb  of  poverty,  the  flow  of  state, 

The  chains  of  captives,  and  the  crowns  of  kings ! 
To  thy  blest  hand,  and  bounteausness  of  mind. 

Has  giv'n  extensive  powers  unslacken'd  rein; 
To  me  a  barrenness  of  wish  assign'd. 

That  grieves  itself  to  see  another's  pain : 
To  thee  has  giv'n  to  smile,-»to  me  to  mourn, 
£v'n  on  that  happy  day  thy  Tavistock  was  bom. 

Yet  let  the  Muse,  my  lord,  with  honest  zeal. 

The  fisir  occasion  of  thy  joy  improve : 
Thy  noble  line's  increasing  splendour  hail. 

And  give  this  humble  mark  of  duteous  love : 
Mean  though  her  verse,— by  flatt'ry  undefil'd : 

Patriots  have  not  disdain'd  to  view  her  strain : 
^tair  has  iq>prov'd'and  candid  Tweedale  smiPd, 

And  learned  £tormont  8toop*d  to  ease  her  pain ! 


Nor  thou,  mild  prince,  diidain  the 
That  mingles  with  the  joya  of  thif 
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So  may  just  Heav'n  with  erer  guardiaii  caie 

Build  on  the  basis  of  thy  rising  name ! 
To  each  successive  Bedfinrd  grant  an  beir 

Of  worth  resemblant,  and  paternal  fame : 
Like  thee,  to  guard  Britannia's  sacred  laws 

From  dark  corruption  and  from  iawlc»  fa 
To  shine  the  great  assertora  of  her  canse: 

Firm  in  the  shock,  and  constant  in  the  con 
Who  round  their  brows  the  civic,  wreath  shall 
And  guard  the  glorious  rights  of  Brifeoot  aad 
kind. 


HOPE'S  FAREWELL, 

AN  OOI. 

"  O  LiFi,  vain  joy,  which  mortals  coor^ 
The  prey  of  Death,  and  Fortune's  sport ! 
Tell  me,  when  so  unkind  to  me. 
Oh !  why  should  1  be  fond  of  Chee  ? 

**  When  from  the  silent  womb  of  spacer 
Struggling  I  broke  to  thy  embrace: 
My  tears  pn^hetic  seem'd  to  tell. 
You  meant  not,  Lifie,  to  use  me  welL 

"  The  jo3rs  yon  gave  my  youth  to  tasta 
Were  but  like  children's  toys  at  best: 
Which  Passion  grasp'd  with  eager  play. 
But  Reason,  frowning,  threw  away ! 

"  Yet,  fond  enchantress,  still  thy  wile 
Had  i)ower  my  senses  to  bcgruile, 
Cheated,  although  the  fraud  I  knew. 
And  pleas'd,  because  it  still  was  new. 

"  In  vain  I  heard,  in  vain  I  read, 
Of  thousands  by  thy  love  betray'd  1 
1  listened  to  thy  magic  call. 
And  held  thee  dear — in  spite  of  all ! 

"  Led  by  thy  captivating  hand. 
Through  wanton  Pleasure's  fairy  land: 
I  cry'd,  unskiird  in  future  harms, 
O  Life,  how  lovely  are  thy  charms! 

"  But  on  the  front  of  riper  years, 
Advanc'd  a  train  of  sullen  cares  ! 
Wbile  giddy  Fortune  tum'd  her  head. 
And  Pleasure's  golden  prospects  fled. 

(i  iqvas  then  of  all  resource  bereav'd. 
Too  late  I  found  myself  deceived. 
And  wish'd,  fond  Life,  with  vain  regret, 
That  thou  and  I  had  never  met" 

But  Life,  who  treats  with  high  disdain 
The  worn-out  slaves  that  drag  her  cbai% 
Regardless,  all  my  griefs  survey'd. 
And  triumph'd  in  the  ills  she  made ! 

Abandon'd  thus  to  Fortune's  rage, 
Soon  I  was  spy'd  by  trembling  Age : 
Who  bid  me  calm  my  anxious  brcait, 
For  he  would  lead  me  toon  to  rest. 
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«,  •  nymph  of  beav'nly  race, 
in  smiles  her  cheerful  hce, 
os'd  with  friendly  air, 
e  from  the  arms  of  Care. 

It,  unhappy  !  tempts  thee  so  V* 
'*  and  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
mark  of  weakness  shown, 
n  Life  to  ills  unknown ! 

iie  wretch  in  torture  this, 
ts  he  life,  if  not  a  bliss  ? 
the  partner  Nature  gave. 
Id  faorrours  of  the  grave.*' 

>ly'd — "  False  nymph,  forbear 
D  talcs  to  sooth  my  ear  ! 
ly  arts  too  often  try'd, 
r  thou  shalt  be  my  guide. 

ous  years ! — a  space  too  long ! 
thou  led,  and  led  me  wrong  ! 
ly  vain  attendance  cease, 
me  here  to  die  in  peace.'* 

ihe  answer'd  with  a  sigh— 
Lst  thy  wish !  if  I  comply, 
n  will  cease  thee  left  alone, 
I  lost,  when  Hope  is  gone.** 


CUPID'S  REVENGE. 

from  the  power  of  Love, 
and  by  Hymen's  pleasing  cbain. 
careless  trod  the  grove, 
der*d  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain. 

t  ev'ry  nymph  he  saw, 
sole  his  heart  possess'd: 
mild  rule,  and  rightful  law, 
I  gentle  sovereign  of  his  breast! 

1  sure  revenge  had  sworn, 

tful  laid  the  treacherous  snare, 

!ss,  one  inviting  mom, 

epherd  breath*d  the  wholesome  air. 

i3nrs  fann'd  the  skies  serene, 
Phcebus  shed  his  placid  ray : 
ght  Camilla  cross'd  the  plain, 
et  Myrtillo's  devious  way. 

"om  her  enchanting  eyes 
litor  sent  the  destin'd  dart ; 
ere,  rebellious  youth,'*  he  cries, 
rer  up  your  stubborn  heart," 

he  saw  the  arrow  vain, 

he  calm  shepherd's  breast  rebound : 

id  project  gave  him  pain, 

lo  bad  no  heart  to  wound. 

f  looks  his  rage  disclose, 
he  invok*d  his  mother's  aid ! 
•poke :  "  Yes,  there  it  goes: 
try  the  armour  of  your  bend.** 


Victorious  now,  insulting  lave 

Cried,  pleas'd  the  shepherd's  wound  to  find, 
"  My  common  darts  the  heart  may  prove. 

My  noblest  arrows  pierce  the  mind  '.*' 


TRANSLATION 

Of 
VOLTAIRE'S  LETTBR  TO  THB  KING  OP  PRUSSIA. 

1740. 

Rind  prince !  whom  the  admiring  world  mnst  own 
By  lYuth  and  Nature  form'd  to  grace  a  throne: 
Whose  dawn  of  empire,  like  the  solar  ray. 
Cheers  half  the  North  with  hopes  of  lasting  day : 
Receive  the  homage  which  the  Muses  send. 
Their  fisv*rite  thou  I  their  guardian!  andtheirfriendt 
Are  you  enthron'd.  and  does  your  goodness  deign 
To  own  your  poet,  and  regard  his  strain  ? 
O  blissful  moment !  dear  auspicious  grace ! 
Does  Frederic's  smiles  my  wand  Yin^  steps  embrace  ? 
Does  his  great  soul,  possess'd  of  wisdom's  balm, 
(  Ever  benevolent,  and  e\'er  calm ! ) 
Leave  all  the  dignity  of  state  behind, 
To  meet  the  humble  lover  of  mankind  ? 
And  can  your  hand  the  royal  gift  impart. 
To  style  me  friend  of  your  distinguidi'd  heart? 

Fame  says  of  old,  that  Phoebus,  heavenly  bright 
O'er  the  wide  world  who  spreads  the  living  light. 
So  Jove  ordain'd — his  qplendid  car  resign'd. 
To  live  below,  and  humanize  mankind: 
No  more  his  brows  their  wonted  rays  reveal'd» 
A  shepherd's  form  the  exil'cl  god  cooceal*d : 
In  Phrygian  wilds,  to  an  unletter'd  race. 
He  suug  with  such  divinely  pleasing  grace* 
The  savage  nations  in  their  soften*d  hearts. 
Received  the  love  of  virtue,  and  of  arts  I 
The  rudest  breasts  the  strong  pemiasioo  felt. 
Were  taught  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  melt ! 
Themselves  to  know,  the  social  tie  to  own. 
And  learn  they  were  not  made  to  live  alone ! 
Then  ev'ry  useful  science  sprung  to  birth, 
And  peaceful  labour  blest  the  smiling  Earth : 
Men  now  united  lost  their  ancient  rage. 
Nature  rejoic'd,  and  blest  her  golden  age : 
An  age  by  Heav'n  designed  for  man  no  more. 
Unless  a  Frederic  shall  that  age  restore. 

It  chanc'd  as  through  the  woods  Apollo  stray'c^ 
Ere  gath'ring  numbe»  peopled  half  the  shade  j 
As  near  the  cooling  stream  be  pass'd  the  day, 
And  wak*d  the  golden  lyre  to  wisdom's  lay: 
Attentive  to  the  sound,  a  stranger  swain 
His  reed  attun'd  to  imitate  the  strain : 
The  god,  well-pleas'd,  the  rustic  genius  spy'd. 
Approv'd  his  aim,  and  deign 'd  to  be  hit  guide  ? 
Aided  his  trembling  hands  to  touch  the  string. 
Whisper'd  the  words,  and  show'd  him  bow  to  sing ! 
The  swain  improving  blest  the  care  bestowed. 
Nor  in  the  master  yet  perceiv*d  the  god. 
Nor  knew  th'  immortal  flame  his  bosom  fir'd. 
But  like  a  shepherd  lov'd  him,  and  admir'd. 

In  me,  great  prince,  the  image  stands  renew'i^ 
I  feel  myself  with  kindred  warmth  endu*d ; 
As  to  thy  praise  I  tune  the  conscious  lyre, 
1  ask  whence  draws  my  breast  the  noble  tire  ? 
Tell  what  inspires  me,  happy  people,  tell  \ 
Beneath  my  FM'ric't  orient  sway  who  dwdir 
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From  rapid  Rhine  to  silvcr-rtmiiiing  Meine^ 
1'he  peaceful  subjects  of  bis  placid  reign  ? 
Or  ye  on  Prussians  amber-yielding^  shore. 
Who  bless  his  name,  and  hail  his  guardian  pow'r! 
Yes — let  couspntinp:  lands  his  virtues  raise. 
And  Fame  with  all  his  tongues  repeat  his  praise ! 
Whoso  streptre  shall  Astra»a's  rule  restore, 
And  bid  dejected  Merit '  sigh  no  more. 

Am  once  <iirected  by  the  voice  of  Fame 
To  Wisdom's  king  the  southern  princess  came  ; 
At  Frederic's  call — see,  ravishM  to  obey, 
The  sons  of  T^eaming  take  their  cheerful  way ; 
To  hear  that  sense  which  still  attention  draws. 
And  bless  that  goodness  which  directs  his  laws. 
Close  by  his  throne  Philosophy  shall  smile. 
To  view  her  prince  appn»ve  her  children's  toil ! 
While  Science  joys  to  see  his  kind  regards 
Inspire  the  Muse,  his  bounty  still  rewanls; 
Not  distant  far  calm  Charity  shall  stand. 
Stretching  to  Piety  her  social  hand ; 
Justice  shall  banish  arbitrary  Might, 
And  Commerce  cheerful  Plenty  shall  invite  ; 
Bnt  Goodness  chief — in  form  angelic  drest, 
(Such  as  she  lives  in  Fred*ric's  royal  breast) 
Beneath  her  wings  shall  bid  the  worthy  find 
A  shelter  from  tlie  storms  that  vex  mankind : 
The  friend  of  truth,  by  fraud  or  malice  hurl'd 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  a  faithless  world. 
Whom  envy  persecutes  and  bigots  hate. 
Shall  here  enjoy  an  undisturb'd  retreat ; 
With  him  who  scorns  the  empty  pride  of  blood. 
But  shares  his  grandeur  with  the  wise  and  good. 

Bewitching  gold,  which  circling  through  a  state, 
Derives  its  value,  and  deserves  its  weight ! 
But  once  obstructed,  like  the  btrcams  of  life, 
Breeds  war,  and  want,  and  discontent,  and  strife: 
From  Fred'ric's  hand  new  $:plendour  shall  regain, 
To  bid  his  people  wish  his  lengthened  reign. 
Ko  more  shall  neiffhb'rin^  stati"<  fn>m  Prussians  arms 
Or  dangers  apprelicnrl,  or  dread  alarms: 
Far  less  shall  foreign  leasfues  his  empire  move, 
FixM  on  a  firm  united  people's  love : 
Already  Kurope's  kings  their  courtship  bend. 
To  him  who  makes  no  foe,  nor  quits  a  friend ; 
What  though  his  prudence  jriianls  the  chance  of  ¥rar, 
His  mildness  eyes  the  mischief  from  afar: 
What  though  his  arms  nii>:ht  Cxsar's  laurels  fmd. 
The  peaceful  olive  stiits  his  greater  mind  : 
Yet  safe  in  all  events  the  storm  hi^  views, 
In  peace  or  war,— the  darling  of  the  Muse  ! 
In  either  state,  alike  insur'd  success, 
Since  all  his  aim  is  to  defend  and  bless. 

Yet  while  iinpcndint;  clouds  their  darkness  spread, 
lie  arms  for  war — but  arms  without  a  dread : 
No  giant- forms  '  compose  a  vain  parade, 
Ko  glitt'ring  figures  of  the  warrior-trade : 
Valour  he  courts,  without  the  pomp  of  art. 
And  risC"*  on  the  service  of  the  heart: 
He  boasts  it  ail  his  glory  to  be  just, 
(A  pride  beyoud  the  title  of  aui;ust  !) 
Which  Time  secures,  the  must  impcirtial  friend. 
And  guards  his  name  till  Natiire  fuels  her  end. 

So  when  beueath  the  curs'd  Caesarean  race 
Rome  felt  the  horrours  of  her  lirst  disgrace : 

*  Alludiug  to  the  new  onler  institutetl  by  his 
Prussian  majesty,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  gold 
medal,  with  this  inscription — for  mf.uit. 

'  Alluding  to  the  kingS  allowing  liberty  to  the 
tall  soldiers  his  father  had  forced  into  his  service. 


Great  T^jon  rose  with  eneiy  virtne  blert» 
To  give  the  wearied  world  the  sweets  of  rest ; 
No  blood,  no  conqoest  mark*d  his  spotless  rdf^ 
Twas  goodness  form'd  th'  inriolable  chain : 
E'en  India's  kings  received  the  willing  yoke^ 
For  goodness  is  a  band  no  savage  broke. 

Not  Salem's  walls  defilM  with  wilful  blood 
A  crime,  her  victor's  clemency  withstood: 
Not  all  her  honours  levoll'd  with  the  dust, 
Styrd  Titus  good,  or  merciful,  or  just : 
Love  knit  the  charm  on  which  his  greatness  roir, 
A  charm  not  worlds  united  can  oppose ! 
Behold  the  glorious  pattern  marks  your  rise ! 
Nor  quits  the  steps  by  which  he  gained  the  sk>>>: 
Try  to  surpass ! — (but  Heav'n  his  fate  refiue !) 
He  wept  a  day — ^which  you  will  never  lose. 


HORACE. 

ODB  I.      BOOK   r. 


INSCRIBED  TO  JAMBS  DOUGLAS,  M.  a  fd  1.  S. 

Mjecbnas,  sprung  of  royal  blood. 
My  first  defence,  my  dearest  good  I 
What  various  cares  our  life  employ  ! 
How  different  aro  our  tastes  for  joy ! 
llie  rapid  car  that  gains  the  priaeea 
Whirls  the  vain  racer  to  the  skiea. 
The  statesman  who,  by  artful  ways. 
Aspires  to  pow'r  from  vulgar  praise : 
The  sordid  wretch,  whose  greedy  store 
Amasses  com  to  cheat  the  poor: 
The  farmer,  whose  industrious  hand 
Tills  his  paternal  spot  of  land  : 
All  these  would  Asia's  wealth  disdain. 
To  quit  tlieir  state,  or  tempt  the  main* 
The  merchant,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Who  sees  the  gath'riug  tempest  rise. 
Sighs  to  regain  his  native  eas4*. 
And  swears  no  more  to  trust  the  seas. 
Yet,  when  escap'd  he  finds  the  shore. 
So  much  he  dreads  the  name  of  poor, 
His  shatter^  bark  he  fond  repairs. 
And  o'er  the  faithless  ocean  steers. 
RecIinVl  beneath  the  spreading  shade. 
Near  some  clear  fountain's  bubbling  head. 
Elate  with  wine,  with  garlands  gay, 
I'he  friend  of  Bacchus  wastes  the  day. 
Others,  im])atient  for  the  fight. 
In  camps  and  martial  scenes  delight. 
Their  breasts  the  sprightly  trumpet  warms, 
That  fills  the  mother  with  alarms. 
To  freeze  beneath  the  midnight  air. 
The  huntsman  leaves  the  sighing  fair, 
Plms'd  if  his  hoTuids  the  deer  pursue. 
Or  hold  th'  entangled  boar  in  view. 
'Tis  thus  that  happiness  is  sought 
A  thousand  ways — and  never  caught. 

For  you,  my  lord ',  the  ivy  crown 
(The  criticV  prize,  and  just  renown) 
l)oes  round  your  honour'd  temples  twine^ 
And  ranks  you  with  the  gods  divine  ! 
While  I  l)oneath  the  gelid  grove. 
Whose  haunt  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  love* 

I  I  follow  tlie  late  bishop  of  Chichester's  (Dr. 
Hare)  judicious  eoieodatioQ  of  reading  tc  doctanlm^ 
&c.  for  me. 


LIA'S  BUSK... ON  MISS 

tweets  by  Tene  bestow'd, 

t>  scorn  the  senseless  crowd : 

( sacred  Nine  conspire 

ly  breast,  and  tune  my  lyre ! 

Sisters  not  disdain 

5  thonght,  and  guide  the  strain 

y  them,  the  lyric  lays 

IT  ear,  and  win  your  praise, 

xalted  shall  I  rise, 

seat  amidst  the  skies. 
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Where  sense  with  truth,  where  %rit  with  virtue 

joiii*d. 
Point  ev*ry  thought,  and  brighten  all  the  mind  ! 
Bid  beauty's  charms  with  double  lustre  glow, 
And  form  another  paradise  below  !  [worth 

Nor  thou,  bright  maid !  though  bards  of  greater 
Contending  strive  to  set  thy  merit  forth. 
Disdain  the  homage  of  a  distant  Muse, 
Whose  faults  thy  candour  only  can  excuse; 
To  make  thy  fair  perfection  fUlly  known. 
Requires  a  lay  exalted  as  thy  own. 


TO  CJEUA'S  BUSK. 

py  toy  !  profusely  blest 
d  in  thy  balmy  nest ! 
hou  change  thy  place  with  me, 
y  ravished  should  I  be ! 
»erhaps  might  find  the  art 
tx  unyielding  heart ; 
my  tedious  pain, 
ne  lore  for  love  again. 
I  rave— the  promised  bliss 
nd  deceit  of  wish : 
toy — while  thus  I  mourn, 
lyself  shall  e*er  return: 
alt  thou  insulting  there 
rest,  while  I  despair ! 
'd  captive  shalt  thou  be, 
s  condition  free : 
departing  from  her  breast, 
ni  leav'st  thy  balmy  nest, 
station  thou  resign, 
he  joys  fur  which  I  pine. 


ON  MISS  CARTER'S 

RAWN  IN  THE  HABIT  OF  MINERTA, 
Wrra  PLATO  IN  HBK  HAND. 

n,  say,  whose  is  th*  enliv'ning  face  ? 
h  charmer  shines  with  Attic  grace  ? 
it  calm  air  ?  that  philosophic  smile  ? 
Has  left  to  bless  our  isle  ? 
oymph,  who,  midst  the  bloom  of  youth, 
ith  Plato  ?  and  can  relish  truth  ? 
a  leave  her  sex's  joys  behind, 
i  nobler  pleasures  of  the  mind  ? 
rter,  suits  thy  mien  this  apt  disguise, 

form  to  please  our  ravish'd  eyes : 
thy  friend  this  emblematic  way, 
•Iders  strongly  to  convey 
ive  moral,  and  important  thought, 
)ave  publish'd,  and  thy  life  has  taught, 

trophies  vanity  can  raise 
ompaHd  to  hcav*nly  Wisdom's  praise  ! 
n  shade,  which  oft  usurps  the  name, 
s  mistress,  and  the  schoolman's  claim, 
Science  !  that  diviner  art, 
it  glides  the  judgment,  mends  the  heart, 
r  own  immortal  Plato  fir'd, 
s  listened,  and  the  world  admir'd, 
cted  Newton's  eagle  view, 
e  clouds,  and  look  all  Nature  through! 

DOW,  in  milder  glories  drest, 
thy  hk  unblemish'd  breast; 


TO  % 

THE  DISCONSOLATE  HILARIA, 

ON  THI  MUCH  LAM BTTTED  DEATH  OF  HER  DEAR  SISTER 

CLARISSA. 

While  yet  thy  bosom  feels  the  fatal  blow. 
And  hides  indulgent  its  expressless  woe. 
Fair  mourner !  can'st  thou  give  the  Muse  to  share 
A  grief,  too  exquisite  fur  thee  to  be^r  ? 
Oft  has  thy  smile  approving  blest  her  strain. 
Now  let  her,  foithful,  suffer  in  thy  pain : 
Touch'd  with  thy  loss  in  all  thy  sorrow  join. 
Count  sigh  for  sigh,  and  mingle  tears  with  thine : 
All,  all  is  due — that  we  can  fondly  pay. 
To  the  dear  friend,  whom  Fate  has  snatch*d  away ! 
Come,  Muses  !  your  Urania  calls  you,  come. 
And  grace  with  cypress-wreaths  Clarissa's  tomb. 

Need  I  to  thee,  her  soul's  best  partner,  tell 
That  excellence  which  none  could  know  so  well ! 
Need  I  to  thee  recall  each  living  grace. 
Her  blameless  virtues,  or  her  heavenly  face ! 
Her  soul,  in  spotless  innocence  enshrin'd. 
Her  form — the  lovely  temple  of  her  mind  ! 
Where  cheerfulness  and  truth  for  ever  smil'd. 
Whence  beam*d  fair  piety,  aud  goodness  mild : 
Her  heart, — that  knew  nor  vanity,  nor  pride. 
And  made  her  half  an  angel,  ere  she  died  ! 
Come,  weeping  sisters,  all  around  me  come. 
And  bathe  witli  crystal  tears  Clarissa's  tombw 

As  when  with  rising  grace  the  rose  entwines 
Its  blushing  head,  and  through  the  foliage  shine^ 
With  native  sweets  embalms  the  ambient  day, 
And  reigns  the  queen  of  flow'rs,  the  queen  of  May  I 
In  beauty's  fragrance  so  Clarissa  shone. 
And  cv*ry  chaste  attraction  was  her  own  ! 
All  that  could  win  the  judgment,  or  excite 
Long  admiration,  or  refmM  delight : 
Not  all  combin'd  the  charming  maid  could  save^ 
Death  bore  his  lovely  victim  to  the  g^ve  ! 
Come,  ye  sad  Muses !  all  around  me  come. 
And  strew  with  sweets  Clarissa's  sacred  tomb. 

Alas,  Hilaria ! — what  is  life's  short  date 
But  the  brief  passage  to  our  endless  state  ? 
Of  which  Heaven  wisely  hides  the  term  assign'd. 
In  pity  to  our  feebleness  of  mind  ! 
To  ease  our  journey,  and  allure  us  on. 
Till  the  long  tedious  pilgrimage  is  done  I 
But  when  it  lights  below  a  pure  desire. 
Such  as  did  late  thy  sister-bosom  fire : 
Too  soon  th'  immortal  flame  delights  to  rise. 
And  quits  the  Earth,  to  grace  its  kindred  skies ! 
Come,  friendly  sisters,  all  around  me  come. 
And  with  this  verse  adorn  Qlarim't  Uns&». 
Mm 
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Ob,  dare  I  think  ? — ^what  yet  I  dread  to  hear ! 
The  father's,  mother's,  or  the  sister's  fear ! 
When  first  the  dire  contafj^ion  Bciz'd  her  heart. 
And  baffled  all  the  weak  reliefs  of  art : 
I  know ! — I  feel  ? — 1  see  th'  alarming  scene. 
Where  none  but  thy  Clarissa  was  serene! 
She,  calm,  the  close  of  youth  and  life  surreyM, 
She,  calm,  the  early  debt  of  Nature  paid; 
Mildness,  eternal  mildnrNK,  was  her  pride, 
And  Rcntly  as  she  liv'd,  in  p<racc  she  died ! 
Ccime,  ye  Aonian  maids  !  around  me  come. 
And  with  tliese  honours  grace  her  virgin  tomb. 

Bear,  kind  Ililaria  ! — to  thy  parentis  view 
Tliis  faithful  tribute, — now  too  justly  due  I 
Oh  tfll  thy  father, — the  lon;r-sileiit  page 
Bemoans  his  loss,  and  trembles  fur  his  age ! 
For  half  thy  mother's  joy  is  turn  away, 
And  lif*^  now  verges  to  its  last  decay : 
Tis  thine,  reserv'd  by  Heav'n,  the  blest  relief 
To  soothe  each  motion  of  awakening  grief: 
Soften  thy  dear  dejected  parent's  woe, 
And  lire  tlieir  smiling  comfort ress  below. 
Come,  virgins,  to  your  luv'd  Uilaria,  come, 
And  raise  the  mourner  from  her  lister's  tomb. 

When,  mournful  Muse!  O  when  shall  cease  thy  tear, 
Sri  oft  demanded  fttr  a  line  so  ilear  ? 
First  drew  thy  grief  a  slaughtcr'd  infant's'  fate: 
Next  Caimess'*  virtue  claini'd  thy  fond  regret: 
N«iw  fair  Clarissa's  loss  the  woe  renews. 
An  wakes  the  setting  Sun  the  cv'ning  deiR's  ! 
Vet  with  snperior  worth  shall  virtue  glow, 
S:i.iil  bri'^htcn  Uinm^ch  the  ilr.ep.-jjt  'iI<Mini  t»f  woe  ! 
^  ictMrioiis  from  the  siiorl.-liv'd  strangle  rise, 
Ainl  ET.iin,  by  sufferiie^,  its  immortal  prize  ! 
Come,  s]>*»tless  maids,  to  ipv  assistance  come, 
And  consecrate  the  chaste  Clarissa's  tumb. 

Ollt  mu*t  I  think — h<jw  innocently  gay, 
Cuil'Ml  have  we  pass'd  the  hours  away 
Jii  converse,  by  the  sweets  of  truth  endear'd, 
lly  mirth  enliv'ned,  and  by  fri«'ndship  chcer'd: 
If  ei*o-s,  sometimes,  and  fa'^hionnbly  mde, 
T'<»lly.  or  malice,  venturVl  U>  intrude: 
].ike  the  thin  clouds  when  si'atter'd  by  the  wind, 
They  left  no  shad«jws  of  tliems<»Ues  behind  : 
'J'heir  absence  but  restored  the  face  of  light. 
And  serv'd  to  beight«^n  the  rcnew'd  delight, 
(xjme,  virgins,  all  ai^jund  Urania  come. 
And  with  this  verse  inscribe  Clarissa's  tomb. 

Yet  thc-ic  reflections,  once  so  justly  dear. 
Now  gn»w  fin-  re<*ol lection  to«>  severe. 
For  sf-e,  Kmilia,  onee  your  mutual  friend, 
To  tl^e  low  earth  her  weeping  asi>ect  bend  ! 
When  rcachM  her  ear  thy  much-lov'd  sistcr^'s  death, 
Her  eves  ctcw  sisrhtless.  and  she  lost  her  breath  ! 
•<  D«'ad  !  can  it  be  ? — the  dear  Clarissa  dead  ?'* 
(Were  ihe  first  words  siie  faintly,  faintly  said.) 
How  short,  alas  !  is  youth's  or  beauty's  pride  ? 
How  vain  is  life? — when  such  perfection  died  ! 
(\>me,  sisters!  all  around  me,  sisters,  come. 
And  consecrate  Clarissa's  lasting  tomb. 


I  A  lively  young  boy,  nl)0"t  ei;^ht  years  old. 
unl>'>i>pily  ^^'^^  ^y  ^"^  cousin  about  the  kamc  ago, 
ifi  |.':iv  toafthcr. 


And  thou,  the  dear  atfoctate  of  her  nind^ 
Nearer  by  virtue  ~than  by  nature  joinM: 
Accept  tiie  verse ;— the  Muse  by  Heav'n  iMpHi 
From  thy  first  dawn  beheld  thee,  and  adoui'dl 
Now  show,  Hilaria,  show  that  mental  day. 
Of  which,  prophetic,  I  remark'd  the  ray: 
When  the  pleas'd  aspect,  and  cngapng  mio^ 
Show*d  inidiscover'd  treasures  lodg'd  within: 
Show'd  yoM  were  born  the  world's  esteem  tabi^ 
And  raise  your  trophies  o*er  the  captive  miad! 
Come,  ye  Aonian  mourners  !  round  me  COBM^ 
Hilaria's  praise  shall  grace  Clarissa's  tomk 

Proceed,  fond  Muse,  awake  the  nobler  striog! 
Tis  thine  th'  ascension  of  the  blest  to  sing; 
Co,  j>oint  to  the  dtstrcss'd  Hilaria's  sight. 
Her  sister  beaming  from  the  realms  of  light! 
I'o  brine:  the  fond  atllictcd  mourner  ease. 
Her  heart  to  comfort,  and  her  eye  to  raise  ; 
To  bid  her  now  employ  each  filial  art. 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  parents*  smart; 
By  fond  degrees  the  gloom  of  grief  eflhee. 
And  fill  her  own  Clarissa's  widow'd  place ! 
Come,  smiling  sisters,  to  assist  me  comc^ 
And  raise  the  mourner  from  Clarissa's  tomk 

Tis  done  !  Hilaria,  dry  those  pearly  eyes! 
Thy  smiling  sister  Jiails  thee  from  the  skies: 
Where  now  enthroned  the  spoUess  seraph  Migf 
Ci>lestial  n6tes,  and  strikes  the  silver  strings ! 
Feels  her  calm  breast  with  conscioas  pleasure  iiiOi% 
And  8hart>s  tlie  raptures  of  the  blest  above ! 
S(tes  kindred  saints  her  known  resemblance  trao^ 
And  adds  herself  an  angel  to  the  race : 
Yet  thinks,  perhaps,  not  all  her  joys  (XHnpIci^ 
Till  you  shall  join  her  in  that  blissful  scsit: 
Meanwhile,  siie  lives;  in  tliv  resemblant  mind, 
Nor  is  she  \c\\ — while  you  are  left  bchiud  ! 
Come,  Muses  !  to  the  sad  Ililaria  come, 
And  say  this  verse  adorns  Clarissa's  tontU 


WINE  riJE  CURE  OF  LOVE. 

A  BALLAD. 

As  lovesick  Apollo,  by  Daphne  disda:n*d, 
In  Tempe  sat  whuiiug  beneath  an  old  oak; 

Bacchus  hapix'u'd  to  hear  as  he  sadly  complaial^ 
And,  shaking  with  laughter,  thus  jestingly  spoi* 

"  What,  wounded  by  Cupid !  now  shame  oo  flij 
skill. 

To  sit  fn-tting  thy  heart  at  the  foot  of  a  tree; 
Can  th'  invincible  god,  who  a  Python  did  kill, 

Now  whimper  and  sob  for  the  sting  of  a  bi-e? 

"  I  prot<ist,  cousin  Phccbus,  thy  fortune  ii  haidi 
That  nor  music,  nor  verse  can  diminish  tkf , 
grief: 

Can  no  herb  be  discover'd,  no  potion  preinr'd,       ^ 
To  give  the  great  master  of  science  relief? 

'*  Come,  take  heart,  and  be  counsell'd,  and  lift 
thy  head  ! 

1  am  the  bi-^t  doctor  when  such  fevcra  ««■''  • 
Quick,  empty  this  goblet,  no  more  ne^-d  bc*ii'; 

1  never  once  knew  my  catbolicoo  foil*         *k^ 


\ 


TO  POVERTY...ON  THE  DE/ITH  OF  SIR  JOHN  JA&IES. 

oppM  off  the  wine,  'twas  old  malmiry  of 

«te^ 

lit  in  an  instant  grew  light  as  a  fcather  1  on  ins 

!upid !"  says  he,  "  I  believe  he  's  a  cheat, 

I  let  OS  drink  his  confusion  together.*' 
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!"  Bacchus  cried,  "  he 's  a  son  of  a  whore! 
often  endeavour'd  to  show  me  his  tricks  ; 
him  defiance — a  fig  for  his  pow'r, 
!p  to  the  shield  of  m  j  bottle,  by  Styx. 

yz  Hermes  present  you  would  langfa  till 
u  burst, 

■  how  he  rooked  him  at  play  of  his  dart; 
oise  Venus  made,  and  the  little  elf  curs'd, 
pitiful  pins  he  sticks  in  meu*s  hearts." 

"  reply'd  Phcebus,  "  the  boy 's  spoilt  with 

dc, 

yre  in  all  quarrels  espouses  his  part: 

iiently  wants  him  to  pimp  on  his  side, 

at  makes  the  youngster  so  saucy  and 

art" 

rail'd  at  poorLove — as  the  bowl  flew  abou^ 
dio  was  perfectly  cur'd  of  his  woe: 
hns,  grown  mellow,  began  to  give  out, 
at  coming  on  gave  each  warning  to  ga 

e  gay  Phoebus  immediately  flew, 
m  his  old  grotto  this  oracle  made : 
ne  was  the  noblest  specific  he  knew, 
pains  of  the  heart,  or  the  cares  of  the  head." 


ADDRESS  TO  POVERTY. 

, O  vita^  tuts  fSu:ultas 

e,  angustique  lares,  O  munera  nondum 
ta  Deum.  Lucan. 

It !  thou  goddess  of  consumptive  hue, 
light  to  haunt  me  still  in  view ; 

presence  must  my  stepn  attend, 
mtinue,  as  thou  art,  my  friend. 
e  example  bids  mc  be  unjust, 
ly  word— or  faithless  to  my  trust; 
e  baneful  errour,  counseird,  see, 
the  world,  to  find  repose  with  thee ! 
ft  to  Wealth  would  turn  my  partial  eye, 

shut  my  ear  to  Sorrow's  cry  : 
-  Curtom  would  my  reason  bend, 
flatter,  or  dcseit  my  friend ; 
iid  Poverty,  thy  tempered  shield, 
ne  ofl",  unvanquisird,  from  the  field. 

Fortune  should  return  again, 
er  idle,  restlefts,  wanton  train ; 

glass  should  false  Ambition  hold, 

bid  me  put  my  trust  in  gold, 

ef,  thou  virtuous  goddess,  haste, 

hee  bring  thy  smiling  daughters  chaste, 

berty,  and  Wisdom — sisters  bright ! 

inns  can  make  tlie  woivt  condition  light; 

le  hardnit  fate  the  mind  <'an  cheer, 

flilctiou,  and  di>arm  despair; 

-in  torments,  pleasure  can  bequeath, 

iu  smiles  the  tyrant  brows  of  Death. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN  JAMES,  BART. 

Homines  ad  Decs  immortales  nulla  re  propius  ac- 
cedunt  quam  salutem  hominibus  danda      Cic 

A  Bi-BADT  virtue  form'd  for  self-command, 

A  tender  e3'e,  and  a  diffusive  hand  ; 

A  temper  calm  as  runs  th'  untroubled  flood, 

A  taste,  that  only  joy'd  in  doing  good  ! 

A  soul  to  which  each  social  tie  yr&s  known, 

A  thought  that  saw  all  merit  but  thy  own ! 

A  truth  tliat  never  was  defiPd  by  art, 

A  hermit's  temp'rance,  with  a  monarch's  heart : 

Wlien  thus  thy  goodness  shed  its  uoontide  ray. 

Why  thus  has  Heav'n  cclips'd  the  gentle  day  ? 

Forbid  Benevolence  itself  to  shine, 

And  robb'd  the  world  of  charity  like  thine  ? 

Yet  dim  with  grief  the  Muse  beholds  thee  rise. 
Smile  ev'n  hi  death,  and  plume  thee  for  the  skies. 
Where  prayer  long  since  hadform'd  thy  blest  abode. 
To  live  with  angels  and  adore  thy  God  ! 
In  this  fair  hope  thy  blameless  life  was  past. 
And  now  the  glorious  prize  is  thine  at  last: 
This  gave  thee  pomp  and  pleasure  to  forego. 
For  the  superior  joy — to  soften  woe. 
To  ease  th*  oppressed — to  bless  the  honest  toil, 
And  bid  the  unbefriendcd  orphan  smile : 
A  joy  to  wealth  or  grandeur  seldom  known  ; 
A  joy  which  Heav'n  allotted  as  thy  own. 

This  gave  thee,  calm,  life's  vanities  to  view. 
Each  sense  to  rule,  each  passion  to  subdue  : 
For  Nature's  wants  ju«t  simply  to  provide. 
To  ease  the  wants  of  numberiess  beside ; 
To  practice  more  than  Epictetus  taught. 
Or  Cato  acted,  or  G)nfucius  thought : 
Which  only  christian  faith  the  mind  can  teach. 
And  christian  piety  alcHie  can  reach. 

Forbear,  fond  Aluse,  the  hcav'nly  sisters  come. 
See  how,  associate,  they  surround  his  tomb ! 
Maik,  Charity  with  wild  dejection  mourn. 
Her  flame  suppress'd  beneath  his  spotless  urn ! 
There  Piety,  with  look  exaltt^  eyes 
His  radiant  flight,  and  waits  him  to  the  skies ! 
W^hile  Hope^  rejoiced,  his  bright  example  views. 
And  bids  mankind  th'  instructive  lines  peruse : 
A  joy  which  painted  grandeur  never  found, 
To  steal  through  life — and  bless  a  world  around* 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 
Nomen  inane,  va:c. 

Friendshtp  adieu  \  thou  dear  deceitful  good. 
So  much  profess'd,!  so  lilt-e  under:$tood. 
How  often  to  thy  sacred  injur'd  name, 
A  thousand  vain  pretenders  lay  their  claim  \ 
Like  flies,  attend  the  summer  of  our  day, 
And  in  the  sunbeams  of  our  fortunes  play ; 
But  when  life's  wintry-evening  shades  come  on. 
Soon  we  behold  the  treach*rou8  insects  gone, 
And  find  ourselves  at  once  deserted  and  undone. 
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FRISNDSnm 


AN  ODI. 
TO  DR.  waLXAM  CUMMIXC,  OP  DOKCasmK.    « 

ExALTEP  pafsion — pure  ethereal  flame, 
Reason's  pcrf(x:tion — truest,  best  delight ! 

Likn  her  great  laws  imchangreably  the  same. 
And  like  her  radiant  source  sereoely  bright 

How  shall  I  sing  of  thee !  be«!t  of  human  joys ! 

Tliy  blameless  sweet  endearments  how  ruheanc! 
How  aim  a  lli<;ht  the  soaring  seraph  tries ! 

Far  too  sublime  for  my  unequal  verse ! 

Do  thou,  Clarissa! — now  immortal  maid, 

Kound  whose  fair  brow  celestial  splendoun  shine: 

In  Friendship's  eansc  vouchsafe  thy  fav'ring  aid. 
And  teac!)  the  trembling  lyre  to  copy  thine. 

O  give  the  Muse  with  kindrfd  warmth  to  glow  ! 

The  thouglits  inspirit,  aud  the  numbers  raise, 
That  all  her  animat(*d  strain  may  flow, 

Suited  to  godlike  Friendship's  lasting  praise. 

Friondsh'p  !  the  dearest  blessinjr  life  can  bring; 

The  noblest  tn^'sure  mortals  can  cnijoy ; 
Friendship,  of  happiness  th'  untroubliHl  spring, 

Which  time,  uor  death,  uor  abssnce  can  destroy. 

Goddess  inviolate,  she  ndes  the  soul 

With  constancy  no  falsehood  can  unbind ; 

She  reigns  acknowlcdj^'d  far  as  \xAc  fn>m  pole, 
Trirtuiphaut  as  her  spotless  thriHic  the  niiud. 

Here  is  the  joy  when  souls  coiiemial  meet, 
Tiiii'd  to  one  equal  tone  bj*  >cnse  divine  ! 

Vlieu  s'jcial  minds  at  fli"st  acquaintance  greet, 
An  intercourtc  no  language  can  deflne. 

Here  is  the  sympathetic  pleasure  found. 

When  tin*  full  heart  with  kindness  m'erflows; 

The  union  htrr's,  by  mutual  honuur  l>onnd, 

The  highf:st  bliss  that  guardian  Heav'n  bestows. 

Of  sacred  Wisdom,  she  the  blameless  child, 
Increases  every  blameless  joy  below; 

Or,  joiii'd  with  Patiruce  fair,  (lu'r  sister  mild) 
IVlifjhts  to  soften  ev'ry  guiltless  woe  ! 

Vice,  awM  by  her.  amidst  the  blaze  of  pow'r, 
Abash'd,  the  [irevalenee  of  virtue  owns; 

A\m\  helpless  innocence  in  tmuble's  hour, 
Unjuys  a  comfort,  not  the  gifl  of  thrones. 

When  Flattery,  vain  usurx>er  of  her  name. 
As  fi^rtunc  wane>,  recalls  her  idle  host ; 

Then  kindle<4  brij^lUest  her  uualter'd  flame. 
As  glows  the  fritrudly  planet  through  the  frost. 

She  sniilcN  at  F.nvy  and  conxKling  Tmie ; 

Souls  pairM  by  her  no  pow'r  can  disunite; 
Her  Imlinv  iufluenee  gln^ldeus  ev'ry  clime, 

Aud  ^avat^c  nations  feel  her  fetters  light 

When  all  of  art  aud  all  of  nature  dies. 

When  the  dissolviuir  Sun  shall  veil  his  head ; 

PriewdriiMp,  victorious,  s>imll  ad'»m  the  skies, 
Shall  gliinc,  when  all  tUuir  fading  pomp  is  fled. 


Thence  wide  shall  beam,  benevolent,  bar  nf 
Td  woHds  philosophy  has  never  guess'd: 

Gild  with  difl^usive  light  the  rcalnu  of  day. 
And  yield  eternal  picasare  to  the  blert* 


PERSONAL  MERIT: 

PROM  THE  nDCCH  OP  M.  LA  MOTTB. 
AOOUSSBD  TO  BR.  HENRY  TOKCE,  AT  BlISTOt- 

OuR  parentage  is  not  of  choice; 
Nor  does,  my  friend,  the  public  voice 

Alarm  the  worthy  mind : 
Yes,  let  the  world  act  as  it  will, 
Tis  Virtue  only,  Virtnc  still. 

Leaves  Wealth  and  Birth  behind. 

Where  Goodness  lodg'd  with  Wisdom  liei^ 
T^ue  greatness  seek — there  fix  thy  eyw ! 

(Tis  Vice  bestows  disgrace : ) 
But  Merit  blazons  what  we  are 
Beyond  the  coronet  or  star. 

The  boast  of  ancient  racei 

Oh !  how  I  view  with  Taptnr*d  eyes, 
From  race  ignoble,  Horace  rise: 

Nor  yet  his  source  disdain; 
But  with  conti>mpt,  amidst  the  crowd 
1  view  a  modem  apstart,  proud. 

Display  bis  gild(^  train. 

By  Virtue  stagnates  blood,  or  flows. 
As  she  refuses  or  bestows  ; 

So  Castor  rose,  divine! 
And  so,  though  bom  of  heavenly  rane^ 
The  Cyclop  ',  with  his  oiie-cy'd  face, 

Disgrac'd  his  sca-boni  line. 

Vou  scorn  the  false  and  fawning  mind, 
Uliere  Art  with  deadly  Malice  join'd. 

Delights  to  wither  Fame ! 
As  lifts  the  snake  his  painted  crest. 
And  to  the  hospitable  breast 

Conveys  his  poisonous  flame. 

The  wretch  who  boasts  a  faithless  heart ; 
The  fool  who  acts  a  worthless  part ; 

Or  miser  o'er  his  brood; 
However  dignified  he  be. 
Is  but  a  crr:eping  slave  to  thee, 

I'lioiigh  sprung  of  Caesar's  blood. 

I  But  oh  !  let  those  whom  Learning  owni^ 
Apollo's  aud  the  Muses^  sons. 

Make  unity  their  course: 
Nor  drop  the  tongue  one  wayward  strain. 
To  gi\-e  another's  b<isom  pain. 

Or  to  our  own  remorse  ! 

Continue  friendly,  just,  and  kind. 
Honour  presence,  with  candour  join'd. 

And  fair  protection  lend ; 
\Vhere  modest  worth  thy  favour  sues. 
Or  freuius  qualities  the  Muse, 

To  hope  a  gcn'rous  friend. 


'  Polyphemus. 
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a  worthy  yonth^  I  knewr, 
ritei  to  my  Ttew, 
to  himself  unknown  t 
blush  (since  truth  lecnrei) 
pleasing  image  your% 
kenest  makes  your  own* 


ON  PLATONIC  LOVM. 

OTe !— a  pretty  name 
romantic  fire, 
I  confess  a  mutual  flama, 
if  loose  desire. 

doctrine  once  prove  tnie^ 
lomething  odd  is, 
I  should  each  other  view 
y  wanted  bodies. 

lus  can  live  embrac'd, 

iU  mny  be  lasting : 

-tis  hard  the  miud  should  feast, 

)  lis  partner  lasting. 

sajrs  Horace,  "  is  in  tears, 
T  just  claim 's  deny*d  her  •  j" 
stonic  love  apfiears 
scrimp  provider. 

t  preach,  one  comfort  is, 
s  vain  pretences, 
ive  other  thoughts  of  bliss, 
exclude  their  senses. 

r  logic  can  perplex 

>lo  so  common : 

IS  whispers  either  sex, 

lan  was  made  for  woman." 

n  is  pedantic  work ; 
the  bard  of  yore) 
ist  out  Nature  with  a  fork, 
-ccoils  the  more  *." 


VERSES 

WRriTEN  NOV.  12,  1741, 

IRTH-DAY  OF  ADMIRAL  YERNOM. 

Siti%  ardor,  arens 

rtuti — Oaudct  paticntia  duns. 

Lucan. 

d  Iberia,  insolently  vain, 

iputc  the  empire  uf  the  main; 

loughtful  her  ambitirMi  ey'd, 

e  are  all  my  bDastcd  s<mis,"  she  cry*d? 

.  all  my  fire? — no  s]>ark  awake, 

I  in  Raleigh,  or  that  bcam'd  in  Drake 

^rmada*s  fonnidabl  •  sliow 

by  Fate— and  scatter'd  with  a  blow  ?" 

im'd  the  goddess  of  the  ambient  wave, 

on  heard  her  voice,  and  rose  tu  save : 

i  humana  sibi  doleat  Natura  negatis. 
a  expellas  furca  licet,  usque  rccunret 


Nor  vain  his  arm— when,  beaming  from  afar, 
O'er  the  Columbrian  sea  h«  wak'd  the  war ! 
And  calm  in  conquest  bid  Britannia  reign. 
Acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  distant  innin: 
Then  grateful  Albion  heard  the  happy  sound. 
The  great  avenger  of  her  wrongs  was  found  : 
Each  tongue  rejoic'd  the  hero's  praise  to  swell, 
And  infants  leam'd  how  Porto-Bello  fell. 

Oh  !  would  the  fav*ring  Muse  my  voice  inspire. 
To  Vernon's  worth  to  tune  the  sounding  lyre. 
With  equal  majesty  the  notes  should  rise, 
Should  animated  reach  the  vaulted  skie^; 
lliat  future  times  might  the  rrs<:mblance  see^ 
And  Britons  like  their  ancestors  he  free. 

Great  son  of  Freedom  !  still  victorious  shine. 
Thine  be  to  conquer,  and  to  bave  be  thine: 
Let  the  pale  ghosts  that  haunt  the  Indian  shore, 
Delighted  hear  thy  vengeful  thunders  roar. 
And  to  each  other  hail  the  promiR'd  hour. 
When  Tyranny  shall  mourn  her  blasted  powV: 
And  righteous  Prredom  with  her  ^uardiau  smile 
Shall  bless,  returning,  Cuba's  feitile  soil. 

There  while  the  British  cross,  to  the<*  assigned. 
Displays  its  form,  and  wantons  in  the  wind. 
May  Victory  her  fiiirest  laurels  i?|>read, 
To  wait  thy  purpose,  and  to  crowu  thy  head: 
May  no  retarded  succours  give  th«*e  pain  : 
Thy  generous  warmth  no  arts  of  power  restrain ! 
Warm'd  by  thy  virtue,  let  all  hearts  unite. 
Led  by  thy  arm,  let  Britons  leani  to  fiijlit. 
Till  taught  to  yield,  and  humbled  in  his  turn. 
The  proud  Iberian  shall  his  filly  mourn ; 
And  curse  the  hour,  when  with  his  wanton  dart 
He  rous'd  the  generous  lioif  s  noblfi  heart. 

Then,  only  then— (if  Heav'n  shall  so  ordain) 
When  honourable  peace  his  sword  shall  gain  ; 
A  peace  secur'd  by  terrour  of  our  arms, 
(Not  mean  conventions,  or  precarious  charms) 
When,  dear  to  honour—to  his  country  dear, 
Restor'd  her  Vernon  shall  again  apiM^ar: 
As  loud  the  peal  of  gratitude  shall  rise, 
And  universal  joy  ascend  the  skies : 
As  round  his  steps  a  thankful  nation  flows 
To  hail  his  toils,  and  bless  him  as  he  goi^ ! 
Then  ^hall  some  happier  bard,  with  nobler  vein 
Record  his  actions,  and  embalm  his  name ! 
"  The  honour  paid  to  Vice  in  smoke  «leeays. 
But  Virtue  purifies  the  flames  of  i»raise  : 
From  her  chaste  shrine  she  bids  the  incense  ris*^ 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  bkies.*' 


LOCH  RL4y, 


TO  THK  RIGHT  HOM.  THE  F.ARL  OF  STAOU 
WRllTCS  IN  TUE  YEAR   1 734. 

[I/)ch  Rian  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  to  the 
north-east,  a  little  below  Castle  Kennedy,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Stair.  The  (^.'enius  of  thil 
bay  is  su[)po!(ed  to  address  that  nobleman.] 

From  toils  of  state  and  an  unfaithful  court. 
Welcome,  my  lord,  to  your  domestic  port ! 
Here,  seated  on  my  hospitable  shore. 
In  safety  hear  the  distant  tempest  r«>ar. 
While  gentler  cares  your  future  hours  demand. 
And  Nature  waits  your  all-improving  haml  ■ ; 

'  Tlie  iinitravcmeuts  at  Castle  Kennedy  ai'e  very 
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Already  hai  the  ownM  the  potent  spell. 
And  felt  a  change  which  Ovid's  verse  should  telL 
While  the  pleased  traveller,  with  soft  surprise. 
O'er  heathy  moors  sees  ]ength*ntng  shades  arise ! 
Or  marshy  lakes,  their  nuisome  vapours  fled. 
With  verdant  meads  and  rip'ning  harvests  spread: 
While  placid  you  adorn  the  naked  plain, 
And  groves  and  vistas  rise  as  you  ordain. 

1/A  southern  climes  their  painted  prospects  boast. 
And  scorn  the  beauties  of  a  colder  coast ; 
Nature  is  bounteous  here — were  friendly  Art 
As  kindly  forward  to  perform  her  part ; 
That  part  your  genius  can  sustain  alone. 
For  here  you  see  no  triumphs  but  your  own. 
How  bloom  thy  gardens  crown*d  with  soft  delight ! 
And  spread  successive  beauties  to  the  sight ; 
What  airy  prospects !  what  romantic  views  ! 
Surprise  the  fancy,  and  inspire  the  Muse  \ 
Through  the  long  vista,  or  the  casual  break, 
Cilttter  the  blue  canal,  or  silver  lake ; 
Sweetly  bewildcr*d  the  spectator  roves        [groves; 
Midst  hills,  and  moss-grown  rocks,  and  banging 
With  care  the  eye  examines  every  part. 
Too  form'd  for  Nature — yet  too  wild  for  Art ; 
And  fmoi  the  gloom  of  the  descending  wood, 
Bursts  on  the  spacious  green,  or  glassy  flood ; 
Whence  wide  beneath  the  boundless  prospect  lies  *, 
Of  intermingled  lands,  and  sea,  and  skies  ! 
Fair  to  the  northward,  with  capacious  tide. 
His  ample  bosom  spreads  delightful  Clyde. 
A  little  sea ! — so  wide  his  billows  roar. 
From  green  Cantyrc  to  Galloway's  rocky  shore : 
High  ftx>m  the  centre  of  the  subject  deep, 
Vast  Ailsa  ^  rears  his  summit  broad  and  steep. 
Shoots  his  aspirin;]^  head  into  the  s^kies. 
And  the  loud  blast  and  noisy  wave  defies ; 
So ,/frm  4  thy  virtue,  Stair,  preserves  its  face, 
Untroubk'd,  or  by  favour,  or  disgrace ; 
Conscious  delights  with  calm  content  to  glow, 
KeganllesR  of  the  murmuring  world  below. 

Here,  all  the  shadowy  scenes  of  grandeur  past. 
The  sweets  of  philosophic  leisure  taste; 
No  levet^s  here  shall  break  your  moniing  rest. 
No  envy  darken,  and  no  fears  molest ; 
I'ar  oil'  kliall  Flattery  hold  her  wretche<l  train. 
And  Falsehood  shall  in  distant  cities  reip^i ; 
But  smiling  Innocence  your  steps  shall  wait. 
And  Health,  untrouhltrfl  with  the  farce  of  state: 
While  in  thr  cooling  walk,  or  breezy  shade. 
You  talk  with  Plato  and  thi*  sacred  dead; 
Revolvo  tlio  CJrec.iaii  ohid's^  immortal  page. 
Or  sniilc  with  Horace  at  a  niutlcy  u^a; 
While  round  yon.  Virtue  forms  a  heavenly  guard, 
Herself  in  solitude,  her  own  rewarrl : 

pmat :  from  a  wild  mountainous  country',  the  spec- 
tator is  suddenly  removed  into  a  sort  of  enchanted 
peninsula. 

•'  Th(;  situation  of  Casth;  Kcnnwly  is  particularly 
to  its  advanta£:e,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  peninsula 
fornuxl  by  the  hays  of  Loch  Rian  aud  Wigton, 
opi)ositc  to  the  coa«t  t»f  Ireland  to  thr  west,  and 
tlie  coast  of  I'-nsland  and  Isle  of  Man  to  the  south 
cast,  boll)  which  may  be  AOen  thence  on  a  clear 
day.     To  the  n(irth  lies  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

3  An  island,  or  i-athor  rock  ot  pnMligioua  height, 
called  by  s<  amen  the  Perch  of  Clyde. 

♦  The  crest  of  the  earl  of  Stair  is  a  rock,  with 
this  motto,  FIRM. 

}  Xenophoii. 


"  When  Tice  prefvails,  and  tAmj  grann  grai^ 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  state.** 

So  the  dictator  left  bis  little  field. 
And  taught  in  arms  his  country's  foes  fco  yield ; 
But  Rome  delivcr*d,  all  his  tadc  was  o^er. 
He  scom'd  the  trappings  of  deceitftil  powV, 
To  his  lov'd  farm  with  joy  retumM  again, 
And  with  his  idctor-hands  improv'd  the  plain. 

In  manners  uncomipt — as  great  in  anns^ 
Free  from  Corruption's  all-deliling  charms. 
As  Rome  was  then — were  happy  Britain  now, 
Plcas'd  you  might  guide  the  patrinaonial  pkwgHi 
But  oh  \  her  safety  contradicts  the  wish, 
Demands  your  counsel — and  retards  my  bUfl» 

Go  on  then,  glorious,  to  assert  her  causey 
Defend  her  fremiom,  and  sustain  ber  laws : 
Nor  fear  the  servile  crowds  that  Interest  gnidfl^ 
While  Truth  and  Virtue  combat  on  3rour  sade^ 
These  shall  at  length  with  mighty  force  prevail. 
Justice  shall,  righteous,  lend  her  swoid  uid  scsk^ 
In  this,  impartial,  your  designs  shall  weighj 
With  that  shall  Fate  to  Britain's  foes  convey, 
Unnumber'd  wishes  your  attempts  shall  blesi^ 
And  Heav'n  to  Freedom  give  the  due  success: 
Nor  want  we  patriots,  though  the  soil  be  mde, 
Souls  unenslav'd,  that  greatly  dare  be  good ; 
Such  as  unmov'd  can  statesmen's  arts  bebol^ 
Ax.d  smile  at  |irostitutod  pow'r  and  gold. 
Leave  earth-bom  worms  the  plunder  to  divide^ 
And  keep  with  Cato — ^tlie  neglected  ride. 

Then  when  Britannia's  present  gloom  is  o'er. 
When  doubts  shall  vex  her  halcyon  peace  no  moitl 
When  Commerce  from  its  slumber  shall  revive^ 
And  public  Faith,  by  resurrection  live. 
When  private  views  no  more  our  bliss  oppose, 
And  Thenis  pays  the  long  account  she  owes ! 
When  Albion  >indicafes  her  dormant  claim, 
Resumes  her  balance  and  commands  the  nuun, 
Then,  not  till  then,  with  all  mnrs  praises  crowoM; 
Complete,  your  glory  in  its  circle  bound : 
To  me  retire; — and  in  the  grateful  shade. 
Which  on  my  shore  your  industry  has  made^ 
In  quiet  wait  fair  life's  declining  ray. 
The  certain  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  NATUKEt 

K  POEM, 

ON  THE  MAnNIFICEirr  GARDENS  AT  STOWR,  IN  BUCIiyC- 
nAMSUIRB,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  aiCHT  BON.  LORD  C€S* 
HAM,  (now  of  the  MARQVIS  OF  BVCSINCHAM.) 

Here  order  in  variety  you  see. 
Where  all  thingb  ditfer,  yet  where  all  agree- 

Pops. 

DELionTnx  Nature  !  child  of  heavenly  Light! 
Whose  form  om:himts  us,  and  whose  smiles  dellgbt! 
Once  more,  chaste  goddcj^s,  animate  the  song, 
In«4>ire  the  lay-*  I  To  thee  Uic  lays  belong ! 
My  step  conduct— be  thou  my  charming  guide 
Amidst  the  soonc-s  that  show  thy  noblest  pride: 
\\  here,  pleasM,  thy  hand  Elysian  bow'rs  prepares, 
To  bless  the  lujro's  toils — the  patiiot^s  cares. 

Begin,  fond  Muse! — but  whither  am  I  tost  ?  . 

Where  have  I  strav'd,  in  swcft  confusion  lost!  ' 

1  hee,  goddess,  I  beheld  with  plvas'd  surprise, 
Confess'di  like  monarchs  in  a  rich  disguise ! 
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'e  majestjr  tttracts  the  heart, 
s  thy  empire  o'er  the  works  of  art: 
shines  in  Cobhatn*s  steady  mind, 
rs  the  shadowy  forms  of  pomp  behind, 
rt  attends — and  waits  tliy  ruling  will, 
t  best  is  but  thy  handmaid  still ; 
y  state  imperial  wouldst  express, 
thy  wardrobe,  and  puts  on  thy  dress ! 
ar  ware  the  crystal  mirror  holds, 
ith  gems  thy  flowVy  robe  unfolds : 
uts  thou  slightest,  and  pomps  displease, 
retires,  and  leaves  thee  to  thy  ease : 
ee  to  take  thy  ev'ning  walk  unseen, 
eqncster'd  shade,  or  lonesome  green ; 
iditation  soothf»  thy  thoughtful  breast,^ 
and  waters  lull  thee  to  thy  rest: 
iy  who  never  knew  thy  charms,  may  know, 
Y  countless  charms  are  sccu  at  Stowe. 
larc  pavilions  opening  to  the  scene, 
theMuse  to  the  enchanted  plain. 

0  the  north  this  Tempe  we  survey, 
brigbt*ning  to  meridian  flay  ! 

"eads  a  liquid  ocUij^on  to  view, 
ns  the  eye  with  its  unclouded  blue; 
e  midst  an  obelisk  ascends, 
in  air  the  wat'ry  column  sends: 
it  rivers  winding  from  the  right 
•and  in  one  spacious  stream  unite ; 
atly  gliding  through  its  verdant  shores, 
ad  octagon  its  treasure  pours. 

summit  all  below  commands, 
ty,  thy  destined  temple  stands ; 
:e  some  queen  expell'd  her  lawful  throne, 
;hou  shalt  find — thy  value  known, 
wt  realms — ^that  once  were  all  thy  own. 
hrough  an  avenue,  the  growth  of  years, 
It  mansion  to  the  eye  ap{H>ars ; 
ill  transported  as  it  turns  around, 
nr  charms  diversify  the  ground: 
Vous  herds  that  range  th*  a(\jacent  plain, 
s  with  bleating  flocks  adorn  the  scene : 

lawns,  or  shades  of  tufted  trees, 
quivering  to  the  tempered  breeze. 
ombinM  the  ravish 'd  fancy  strike, 

it  at  a  loss  where  most  to  like, 
lence  along  the  carpet  grass 
air  statues  to  the  left  we  pass, 
rough  the  Bath,  descending,  is  convey 'd 
1,  falling  from  a  broad  cascade  ; 
High  the  ruin'd  arch  the  waters  break, 
below  a  wide  extended  lake : 
tant  borders  sylvan  scenes  unfold, 
e  huntress-goddess  us'd  of  old: 

1  Action  spy*d  the  heavenly  maid, 
lis  forfeit  life  the  folly  paid. 

'  the  lake  our  progress  we  pursu'd, 

'  Hermitage  couceaPd  in  wood, 

ide  beneath,  the  blue  expanse  was  seen 

firom  its  wave  the  trembling  green ! 

rough  the  windings  of  the  artful  shade, 

le,  beauteous  Venus,  we  survey'd ; 

emblem  of  the  lover's  view, 

fitst  foes  which  Nature  ever  knew «. 

1,  goddess,  of  thy  cruel  power, 

has  bathM  the  warring  world  in  gore : 

to  set  the  dearest  friends  at  strife, 

the  brother  siiatcli  the  brother's  life : 


The  statues  of  Cain  and  Abek 


I  Yet  mild  at  first  thy  iavtgpe  yoke  appears, 
I  And  like  this  scene  a  beauteous  prospect  wears: 
For  scenes  like  this  thy  fatal  flame  inspire, 
Unnerve  the  soul,  and  kindle  mfi  desire ! 
While  amorous  birds  with  music  fill  the  grove, 
Aud  ev'ry  breathing  zepliyr  whispers  love ! 
Within  the  dome  see  sportive  Cupids  play, 
And  clap  their  silver  wings,  and  seem  to  say— 
"  Now  lt:t  him  love,  who  never  felt  the  pain ; 
Before  who  lov*d — here  let  him  love  again  *." 

Hence  through  a  wood  with  opening  vistas  grac'd, 
(At  each  some  rural  termination  placM) 
The  west  {lavilion  to  the  eye  succeeds, 
Whence  to  the  house  the  fair  avenue  leads ; 
PlacM  in  the  midst — and  sacred  to  his  fame. 
Rises  the  pyramid  with  V'anbrugh's  name. 
Here,  wondrous  architect !  rcpos*d.  receive 
I'lie  grateful  honours  Cobham  loves  to  give ; 
Here  like  his  gardens  shall  thy  uicm'ry  bloom. 
Nor  couldst  thou  wish  a  more  distinguish 'd  tomb. 
In  the  next  tiome,  from  vulgar  thought  conceal'd,. 
This  ivise  iascription  stands  to  sight  reveaPd  ^, 
"  Life  is  a  feast — t-njoy  it  while  you  may. 
When  age  comes  on,  'tis  time  to  steal  away. 
Lest  laughing  youth  remind  thee  of  tlie  rule, 
Nothing  so  foolish  as  a  doating  fool.** 

Now  by  the  wood,  which  risi*  to  the  right. 
The  opening  field  rrlirves  th(!  crowded  sight, 
Here  great  Alcides,  firm  in  marble  plac'd. 
Holds  the  expiring  son  of  Earth  enibrac'd  4: 
Just  image,  Cobham,  of  tli)'  victor  toil. 
Which  tam'd  the  genius  of  the  ruggtMl  soil ; 
Which  gave  the  face  of  Nature  pow'r  to  warm, 
Aud  soften'd  every  blemish  in  a  charm. 
Hence  to  th*  Augustine   Cave  &   our  way    we 
sped, 
A  moss-grown  cell,  with  grateful  umbrage  spread  ; 
Such  blameless  hermits  held  in  days  of  old. 
Ere  priestcraft  gprcw,  or  Hcav'n  was  priz'd  f<.»r  gold. 
Plain  b  the  scene,  and  well  befits  the  heart 
That  never  stain'd  its  inuocencc  with  art. 

As  the  skilPd  painter  captivates  the  sight. 
By  nicely  intermingling  shade  and  light ; 
So  in  these  happy  scent's,  i»ach  object  placM, 
Throws  beauty  round,  and  charms  the  finest  taste; 
So  just  the  contrasts — and  the  |K>int  so  tnie, 
'Tis  all  that  Nature,  all  that  Art  can  do  ! 
In  sweet  delusion  is  the  fan(;y  lost. 
Nor  knows  attention  where  to  settle  most. 

Thus  from  the  cave  throuj^h  the  receding  green. 
Thy  temple,  son  of  Semele,  was  seen  : 
Pictur'd  within  thy  mystic  rites  advance. 
And  nymphs  and  satyrs  round  thy  Thyrsus  dance: 
Such  was  the  jovial  triumph  oni.e  thoti  led. 
When  India  first  ador'd  thy  mitred  head. 
WTien  thy  gay  car  submissive  tigers  drew, 
And  men  the  genial  pow'r  of  Bacchus  knew. — • 
From  hence  disclos'd  a  beauteous  proiipect  lies. 
West  as  the  setting  Sun  adorns  the  skies ! 
Where  Aylesbury  her  golden  vale  extends, 
And  closM  with  purple  hills  the  landscape  ends. 

But  solemn  scenes  demand  th*  attentive  Muse, 
Such  as  the  Druids  lov*d  of  old  to  chouMi : 


*  From  Catullus,  Nunc  amct,  3cc. 

*  From  Horace,  Lusisti  satis,  &c. 

4  The  statues  of  Hercules  and  Anteus. 
'  St  Augustine's  cave* 
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For  lo !  conspicuous  stands  the  awful  Grove  ^y 
Sacred  to  Woden  and  the  Saxon  Jove : 
Around  the  central  altar  seem  to  stand. 
The.  jjjods  ador'd  hy  Hengist's  valiant  band  ; 
Life  sei-ms  each  breathing  figure  to  inform, 
A  godlike  freedom,  and  a  noble  scorn. 
O  glorious  race !  O  nation  dear  to  fame ! 
Eternal  founders  of  the  British  name ! 
From  tihom  exalted  Albion  grateful  draws 
Her  !ong-cstablish*d  rights — her  sncre<l  laws ; 
Though  in  the  gulf  of  wa<tting  time  were  lost 
Fiach  ancient  monument  your  name  can  boast, 
Yet  in  this  hallowM  shrine  shall  one  remain, 
While  freedom  lives  to  bless  Britannia's  plain. 

As  darts  the  Sun  oblique  his  varied  rays. 
When  through  the  fleecy  cloud  his  lustre  plays, 
Here  deepens  to  a  gloom  tlie  varied  green. 
There  beam<«  a  light— and  shifts  the  shadowy  scene: 
But  when  the  obvious  vn}X)ur  melts  away. 
The  boundless  prospect  brighleus  into  day. 
So  hitherto  enchanted  had  we  stray'd 
Through  light  and  shade,  from  charm  to  charm  be- 

travM : 
Now  issuing  from  the  covert,  with  surprise, 
Th'  unbounded  landscape  opened  to  our  eyes; 
Whence  south,  its  dome  the  fair  Rotunda  rears, 
PlacM  to  the  east  equestrian  Ceorge  appears  7) 
Op]XisM,  new  walks  oVrlookM  the  forest  lawn. 
Where  sport  the  peaceful  deer  and  wanton  fawn; 
Full  in  the  midst,  cnthnMi'd  like  beauty*^  ()uecn, 
Surro\mded  by  her  graces,  St  owe  is  seen ; 
And  in  the  crystal  mirror  "  placM  below, 
lieholds  her  cv'ry  charm  rctlccted  glow ; 
Where  snowy  swans  along  the  surface  glide, 
And  rear  their  stately  m:cks  with  graceful  pride; 
Widi^  from  befor**  a  Irmir  succession  spreads. 
Of  <listant  wo*xls,  green  hills,  and  tlow'ry  meads. 
O'er  the  free  scene  expatiates  the  sijrht. 
And  all  the  soul  is  |(»st  in  swcft  delight. 

Behind,  disclosed,  the  gay  parterre  is  seen, 
Wiih  vases  dcck'd  ',  and  bunks  of  living  green ; 
Here  shelter'd  all  Iicspcria\s  treasures  blo^jm. 
Awl  the  bright  orange  she<ls  its  rich  perfume. 
While  plaeid  as  thty  rise  on  evVy  hand. 
In  Cobham's  smile  the  favourM  Muses  stand  ; 
And  Phabus  points  to  the  eelcstial  cjuire, 
The  scenes  that  best  the  ])oet's  (hune  inspire. 
And  bids  them  here,  cxpell'd  their  native  Greece, 
Attune  the  lyre,  and  >:ing  the  sweets  of  peace. 

Omdueted  hence,  thn)ugh  the  decliniu'JT  shade. 
Thy  statue,  Kr«*at  Augustus  '°,  rears  its  heail ; 
A  stalely  eolumn's  fair  Corinthian  h<  i;;lit. 
Bears  with  trium]>hant  air  the  royal  weight: 
Which  seems  a  smile  majestic  to  bestow. 
As  pleas'd  that  Britain  can  produce  a  Stowe. 

Now   thnmgh  the  deepening  wood's  projected 
gloom, 
To  Dido's  Cave  with  devious  step  we  rome, 
Whf  re  the  dim  twilight  of  the  arch  above 
Seems  to  exi»rcss  the  queen's  disastmus  love. 
For  semblant  sueh  of  old  the  fatal  how'r, 
Where  Venus  led  her  in  ill-omen'd  hour. 


*  Tlie  Saxon  temple,  or  altar  placed  in  an  oix-n 
grove. 

'  Equestrian  statue  of  CJeorgc  I. 

•  Circular  bason  with  swans. 

9  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  two  orangeries. 
■•Statue  of  Ceorje  II. 


Where  first  her  heart  the  iweet  deliisioii  foun^ 
As  yet  unconscious  of  a  future  wound. 

Next  to  the  fair  ascent  our  steps  we  trac'd. 
Whence  shines  afar  the  bold  Rotunda '  ■  plac'd ; 
The  artful  dome  Ionic  columns  bear 
Light  as  the  fabric  swells  in  ambient  air, 
Beneath  unshriu'd  the  Tuscan  V^nus  stands, 
And  beauty's  queen  the  beauteous  scene  commaodsi 
The  fond  beholder  sees  with  sweet  surprise. 
Streams  glitter,  lawns  appear,  and  forests  riie— 
Here  through  thick  shadeballematc  buildingsbicak, 
There  through  its  borders  steals  the  silver  lake; 
A  soft  variety  delights  the  soul, 
And  harmony  resulting  crowns  the  whole. 

Now  by  the  long  canal  we  gently  turn, 
Whos^Tcrdant  sides  romantic  scenes  adonn  ; 
As  objects  through  the  broken  ground  we  see^ 
And  there  a  statue  rises,  there  a  tree* 
Here  in  an  amphitheatre  of  green. 
With  slopes  set  ofi'  which  form  a  rural  soene^ 
On  four  Ionic  pillars  raised  to  sight 
Beams  Carolina  ",  Britain's  late  delight. 
Here  the  bright  queen  her  bcav*nly  fbrm  diiplay^ 
Eternal  subject  of  the  Muse*s  praise : 
But  faint  all  praise  her  merit  to  impart. 
Whose  memory  lives  in  every  British  h^rt. 

Now  leave  we,  devious,  the  declining  plain. 
Awhile  to  wander  through  the  woodland  sceae: 
Here  where  six  centering  walks  united  meet, 
Morpheus  imntes  us  to  his  still  retreat  **i 
And  while  the  fide  of  life  uncertain  ilows^ 
Bids  you  "  indulge  yourself,  and  taste  rfpotP." 

But  stop,  my  Muse — 1  feel  a  cooscions  finr» 
As  if  conc^al'd  divinity  was  near. 
What  do  I  see  !  What  solemn  views  arise  ! 
What  wonders  open  to  my  thoughtful  eyes  ! 
Midst  purling  streams  in  awful  beauty  drest. 
The  shrine  of  ancient  Virtue  stands  confcst; 
A  JK>ric  pile,  by  studious  Cobham  plac'd. 
To  show  the  world  the  worth  of  ages  past; 
When  innocence — when  truth  still  found  regard 
And  cherishM  merit  had  its  due  reward. 

Within,  four  grateful  statues  honoured  stand. 
Inspire  attention,  and  esteem  command; 
F.])aminondas  first  in  arms  renowned. 
Whose  glorious  aim  his  country's  freedom  cnmn'd, 
Bi>ni  in  each  social  virtue  to  excel. 
With  whom  the  Theban  glory  rt»st*,  and  felL 
Lycurgus  next,  in  steady  virtue  great. 
Who  for  duration  form'd  the  Spartan  state; 
And  Wealth  ex|>elling.  with  her  baneful  train, 
Ij^W  a  republic  worth  the  name  of  men. 
'I  here  Socrates,  tli*  Athenian  wise  and  good. 
With  more  than  mortal  sanctity  endu'd : 
Who  freed  philosophy  fntm  useless  art, 
An<l  show'd  true  science  was  to  mend  the  heart, 
l^st  stands  the  prince  of  bards  '\  whose  deatlilns 
l>oes  virtue  in  exalted  verse  convey  :  [Isy 

Sets  every  passion  in  its  native  light. 
And  fills  the  soul  with  terruur  and  delighL 
These  p<iiiit  the  way  to  reach  immortal  praise 
Is  life  on  public  virtue's  base  to  raise. 
And  show  that  gixtdness  and  our  country's  love 

Kxult  us  to  the  bliw<i'ul  scats  abo^e; 

"  In  which  is  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis* 
'*  Queen  Caroline. 

'^  Tlie  sleeping   parlour,  with  this  inscriptiuO| 
Cum  omnia  sint  in  iuccrto,  fave  tibi> 
*♦  Homer. 
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irds  repose,  and  godlike  patriots  tmHe, 
ous  heroes  rest  from  earthly  toil. 
Ice  the  ruin  plac*d  in  view  beneath, 
it  and  oppressor  rot  in  death ; 
I  if  vice  devoted  to  decay, 
cning  like  the  gliding  brook  away, 
aving  \rith  regret  the  solemn  wood, 
le  winding  stream  our  course  pursued ; 
ands  the  lonesome  grotto  sweetly  plac'd, 
the  art  of  sportive  Nature  grac'd : 
hb*ring  domes  on  spiral  columns  rise, 
Ms  and  minVals  spangPd  to  the  eyes, 
still  dinM:ti*d  by  the  winding  stream, 
we  to  the  tbree-arch'd  building  came, 
est,  the  church  adorns  th*  opening  height, 
I,  the  spacious  pond  relieves  the  sight  j 
,  of  form  Cliinesc,  a  structure  lies, 
It  her  wihl  grotesques  display  surprise, 
apan  her  giittVing  treasure  yields, 
i  of  amber  sail  on  golden  fields. 
it  clouds  are  silver  turrets  formed, 
lie  glories  glitter  all  around, 
r'd  of  these,  the  river  next  we  cross*d, 
i  '♦  where  Fanc}*  is  in  wonder  lost ; 
"e  th'  Eljrsian  fields  described  of  old 
rM  bards,  who  blest  the  age  of  gold ; 
'  romantic  prospects  rise  around, 
U  profusion  smiles  the  flowVy  ground, 
th'  ambrosial  pleasure  on  the  mind, 
:  'tis  Heav*n — and  leave  the  world  behind, 
with  native  pomp  the  realms  of  light, 
the  ether,  and  the  scenes  so  bright, 
■"ed  spot !  May  no  unhallowM  tread 
;hy  beauties,  or  thy  sweets  invade. 
1  ye  slaves  of  vice  and  pow'r  away ; 
c  approach,  but  who  are  fit  to  stay. 
lerc  the  guardian  of  these  blissful  seats, 
ig  Hermes,  on  the  assembl}'  waits  ! 
:s  to  fame  each  British  worthy  known, 
s  distinguished,  finds  a  just  renown  ! 
ppy  kings  who  Flattery's  voice  disdained, 
heir  subjects*  h«arLs  with  jrlory  teignM ; 
who  for  their  country  joy'd  to  bleed, 
men  who  the  public  weal  decreed: 

0  scom*d  the  Muses  to  profane, 
ted  vice,  nor  wrote  for  sordid  gain: 
by  arts  of  use  to  human  kind, 

'd  to  leave  a  worthy  name  behind, 
lat  for  Virtue's  godlike  ends  were  bom, 
to  save,  to  counsel,  to  adorn. 

1  justice,  and  in  goodness  great, 
red  shines  the  founder  of  the  state ! 
vard  smiles,  as  when  the  world's  delight, 
bclovM,  and  dreadful  in  the  fight 

nds  Eliza,  empress  of  the  main, 
rope  freed,  and  humbled  haughty  Spain, 
whose  sword  his  native  land  relieved, 
ain  from  impending  fate  retrievM. 
Icigh  lives,  the  man  who  greatly  fell, 
king  truly — and  for  acting  well, 
ke  who  first  with  naval  glory  crown'd, 
tain's  fiime  the  spacious  globe  around  ! 
mpdeii  firm  assertor  of  her  laws, 
jO-martyr  in  the  glorious  cause, 
resham  does  his  true  encomium  claim, 
its  the  merchants'  honourable  name  : 
nes,  groat  architect !  who  taught  our  isle 
eek  and  lloman  elegance  to  smile : 

decorated  part  called  the  Elysian  fields. 


Milton,  whose  genius,  like  htn  subject  high. 
Gave  him  beyond  material  bounds  to  fly  ! 
And  manly  Shakspeare,  whose  extensive  mind 
Could  fathom  all  the  passions  of  mankind  ! 
There  Newton  lives,  whose  sight  was  form*d  to  trace 
Deep  Nature's  laws,  and  clear  her  mystic  face. 
And  Bacon,  first  who  left  the  jangling  schoob 
1  o  fix  philosophy  on  certain  rules. 
With  Lo4^ke,  who,  shou'ing  truth  in  reason's  light. 
Taught  the  instructed  mind  to  judge  aright. 

Two  living  worthies  *'  here  distinguished  breathy 
And  taste  of  six)tlcss  fame  before  their  death  j 
By  no  inscription  is  their  merit  shown. 
Their  names  suflSce  to  eternize  the  stone. 
For  Barnard's  virtue  scorns  all  borrowed  rays^ 
And  Pope's  exalted  merit  baffles  praise. 

Now  passin;;  onward  from  th'  Elj'sian  ground 
An  enigmatic  monument  we  found  ; 
Sacre^l  to  I.oiief  t  Fido's  '^  blameless  name,' 
Aforeif^ner  of  no  ignoble  fame: 
Much  art  is  shown  his  virtues  to  commend; 
**  A  tender  husband,  and  a  faithful  friend; 
No  bigot — Nature  was  his  constant  rule, 
And  though  conversant  with  the  great — no  fool.* 
Think  this  no  flatt'r>%  though  so  much  in  voguc^ 
Tis  real  truth — ^for  Fido — was  a  dog. 

To  Freedom's  Shrine,  across  the  level  field. 
Still  circling  to  the  night  our  course  we  held : 
PlacM  on  the  summit's  lofty  brow  it  stands. 
And  all  the  wide  extended  view  commands. 
Descending  hence,  new  objects  meet  the  eyes  ; 
Spread  to  the  left  a  long  plantation  lies; 
While  from  the.  right  two  winding  rivers  bendy 
And  to  the  0|>ening  Bason  smooth  descend. 
Here  the  Palladian  Bridge,  observed  before 
At  <li8tance,  pleased  we  nearer  now  explore; 
Wliere  are  choice  busts  antique  and  modem  seen^ 
"  And  the  glad  world  pays  homage  to  the  queen." 

Now  to  th'  Imperial  Cabinet  we  come. 
Of  cubic  form  the  bright  historic  room. 
Where  monarchs  wholesome  counsel  may  receitv^ 
Since  Caesars  the  instructive  lesson  give; 
"  There  Titus'  motto  tells  he  moura'd  the  daj 
In  which  his  goodness  shed  no  friendly  ray ! 
The  delegated  sword  of  IVajan  diows. 
Himself  not  spared,  if  rank'd  with  virtue's  foes : 
There  mild  Aurelius,  friend  of  human  kind, 
Conveys  this  maxim  from  his  generous  mind  ; 
If  rais'd  to  regal  pow'r,  such  mandates  give. 
As,  chang'd,  you  would  a  private  man  Beoeive.** 
LKisons  like  these  humanity  impart, 
And  bend  to  mercy  ev'n  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Now  through  a  stately  gate  we  take  our  way. 
And  the  suqirising  terrours  pleas*d  survey : 
Streteird  to  the  eye  the  lineal  walk  extends. 
And  boundfxl  by  the  Shrine  of  Venus  ends : 
Here  Friendship's  Temple  strikes  the  ravish'd  sigh^ 
With  fiuish'd  symmetry  and  graceful  height ; 
Manly  as  is  the  theme  it  means  to  grace. 
The  lofty  square  displays  its  Doric  face, 
I'or  Cobham  this  devoted  frame  intends 
Fur  Virtuc*8  favVites  and  for  Britain's  friends  ■*. 


*^  The  busts  of  sir  John  Barnard  and  Pope. 

'^  Signor  Fido,  an  Italian  dog. 

*'  The  prince  of  Wales,  carls  of  Westmoreland, 
Chesterfield,  and  Marchmont;  lords  Cobham, 
(>o«rcr,  and  Bathurst;  Richard  Grenvillc,  Pitt,  and 
Lyttelton. 
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Not  far  from  hence  deftr  CoBgreve*g  urn  isihown, 
iris  worth  recorded  on  the  lasting  itone : 
Not  greater  honour  could  the  Roman  boast. 
When  godlike  Scipio  wept  hi&  Terence  loft. 

Now  hy  the  Octagon  our  course  wc  hold, 
Where  laughing  Satyrs  beauty's  queen  behold : 
While  the  gay  goddeas,  carelcsi  of  their  imile. 
Spreads  ev'ry  charm  industrious  to  beguile. 
And  now  the  sweet  delightful  circuit  done, 
Our  progrcM  ended  where  it  (irst  begun. 

Thus  has  the  Muse  with  fo»^ble  wing  essayM 
To  paint  the  wonders  of  th*  enchanted  shade; 
And,  fond  the  charms  of  Nature  to  explore, 
RovM,  like  the  studious  bee,  fnrni  flow'r  to  flow'r; 
StoppM  by  each  plea^ng  objifct  she  could  meet^ 
To  sip  some  fragrance,  or  collect  some  sweet. 
But  as  where  Britain's  fsir  assembled  shiue, 
The  rays  of  beauty  spread  a  light  divine: 
So  hero  where  Nature  does  her  triumphs  show^ 
And  with  majestic  hand  adorns  a  Stowe ; 
Description  faib — all  fancy  is  too  mean. 
They  only  can  conceive  it,  wlio  have  st^n. 


JOB. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Tmn  Job  began — "  Curst  be  the  fatal  mora 
In  which  distingnish'd  wretchedness  was  born. 
From  the  fair  round  of  the  revolving  year 
Perish  that  day!  nor  let  the  night  appear 
In  which  this  speck  of  entity  began 
To  swell  to  misery,  and  promise  man ! 
Let  darkness  Rtain  it  o'er,  no  friendly  ray 
Pier(?e  through  the  gloom  of  that  disastrous  day  ! 
But  shades  oif  terrour  o'er  its  circuit  spread, 
And  fold  it  in  the  maatlc  of  the  cl<*n<l. 
O'er  that  curst  night  may  double  horrours  dwell, 
Such  as  enwrap  the  punishments  of  Hell. 
No  cheerful  sounds  its  solitude  awake. 
But  such  as  fiends  and  tortur'd  wretches  make; 
Snch  as  may  woimd  the  fouI  and  shock  tlie  air, 
The  groans  of  death,  and  hnwlin^rs  of  despair. 
May  all  its  stars  with  rays  diminishM  show. 
And  through  the  dusky  air  obscurely  glow. 
No  glimpse  of  hope  the  dre&dful  scene  adorn. 
Nor  let  it  see  the  promise  of  a  mom — 
Because  it  shut  not  up  my  moUier's  womb, 
And  jcMuM  at  once  my  cradle  and  my  tomb: 
Why  dy'd  I  not  ?  Why  did  preventive  care 
My  destin'd  life  for  future  sorrows  spare  ? 
Tlien  had  I  found  that  eas*;  I  >cck  in  vain. 
Nor  known  tliis  load  of  unexampled  pain.'* 

*<  O  grave !  thou  refugi:  of  the  soul  distressed. 
When  sliall  I  sink  into  thy  dow-ny  rest  ? 
There  kings  and  mighty  ones  neglected  rot. 
In  their  own  mouldering  monuments  forgot: 
(Though  once  of  grandeur  and  of  pow'r  possest, 
^nd  all  the  treasures  of  the  shining  east : ) 
There  men  no  longer  vain  distinctions  boast, 
In  common  dust  the  prince  and  slave  are  lost : 
Luivr  lies  th'  oppressor  bound  in  la^tin^  chains, 
Thfre  of  his  nxl  th<'  wn.tch  no  more  eomplaiiis  ! 
There  ck'X^  the  waitings  of  the  heart  distrossM, 
Ami  there  the  weary  tind  etcinul  rest." 

**  Why  spart'st  thou,  O  Uml,  a  life  like  mine  ? 
While  willj  incessant  pray'rs  for  death  I  pine: 
Why  is  that  hlessini;  civ'u  to  wialth  and  pride, 
put  Co  the  wretch  di^treeii'd  iikc  mc,  deoy'd* 


^Hiile  o'er  my  bead  thy  awful  tRTonn  bnio^ 
Beset  my  path,  and  mingle  with  my  food. 
In  vain  my  cries  and  groans  continual  rise, 
In  vain  my  tears  I  pour  and  waste  ui}'  sight: 
While  all  my  fears  upon  my  soul  are  come. 
By  thee  fonaken,  hopeless  and  undone." 


AXNIVEhSARY  ODE 
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Brcin  my  Muse,  and  strike  the  lyre, 
Ijpi  grief  the  melting  tonc^  inspirv. 
And  sadly  consecrate  the  day, 
That  snatched  my  soul's  delight  away. 

When  first  the  beauteous  infant  maid 
llie  early  seeds  of  sen«e  displayed. 
With  hej*  dear  prattle  sooth'd  my  caref» 
And  charm'd  my  fond  transported  ears 

How  did  her  op*nirtg  bloom  arise ! 
And  as  it  struck  my  ravir^hM  eyes. 
Oft  promis'd  to  my  years'  increase, 
A  store  of  innocence  and  peace. 

But  !(Oon,  too  soon,  those  flatt'ring  joyr 
Fate's  interposing  hand  destroys : 
AikI,  lust  in  IVath's  all  gloomy  shade, 
llie  dear  delusive  vision  fled. 

So  docs  the  early  budding  rose 
Its  h lushing  fragrancy  diselosc* 
Alhiro  the  toueli,  and  smell,  and  si^hf. 
And  yield  each  senso  a  soft  deliglit. 

Till  M»me  ra^sh  fx?  its  pnde  invade. 
And  ravishM  from  its  native  t>ed. 
Its  odour  and  its  hue  decay. 
And  all  its  beauties  fade  aw  ay. 

Thus  were  my  dreams  of  comfort  cr  Jtt| 
An<l  with  the  fav'rite  virgin  lost ; 
And  all  my  schemes  of  bliss  to  come 
Enclos'd  within  her  early  tomb  I 

Thence  clouds  of  new  afflictions  rise. 
And,  brooding  o'er  the  darken'd  skic^ 
With  their  sad  melancholy  shade. 
The  horizon  of  life  o'erspread. 

While  o'tnr  the  young  Sabina's  urn 
Thus  with  })atcnial  grief  I  mourn  ; 
Around  my  soul  new  sorrows  break, 
Aud  leave  my  woes  no  room  to  speak. 

On  Attieus'  delightful  age 
Fate  next  employed  her  cruel  rage; 
With  f.ase  dissolv'd  life's  feeble  chain. 
And  freed  the  sufTring  saint  from  pain* 

O  ever  honour'd  sacred  name  ! 

If  in  tlie  bright  immortal  train 

OiH-  thouirljt  of  Karth  con  touch  thy  ret^ 

Ii(x>k  down  on  this  afflicted  breast. 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  through  life  to  steer, 
Patii  nt  and  calm  my  lot  U»  bear; 
Teach  mi'  tliy  heav'nly  steps  to  trace, 
Aud  fuach,  like  thee,  the  realms  of  peace. 
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:as  from  ALBioy's  triumph. 

M  ODI  ON  THE  BATTLB  OF  DRTIIIOIII. 
XIII. 

T,  blest  sovereign!    shall  th'  unpractised 
Muse 

recent  honours  of  thy  reign  reheMse! 
fiy  virtues  turn  her  dazzVd  views, 
sccrate  thy  deeds  in  equal  verse ! 
be  field  of  horruurs  wide  displayed, 
aint  the  calm  that  smiPd  upon  thy  brow ! 
;  that  thought  which  ev*ry  part  survey 'd, 
cting  where  the  rage  of  war  should  glow  :* 
itchful  angels  hover'd  roand  thy  head, 
x>ry  on  high  the  palm  of  glory  spread. 

XIV. 

a1  youth,  reject  the  artless  praise, 
1  due  to  worth  like  thine  the  Muse  bestows, 
h  prophetic  ecstasy  surveys 
eauriy  wreaths  of  Fame  adorn  thy  brows. 
Ice  Nassau  in  the  glorious  strife, 
thy  great  sires'  examples  full  in  eye: 
fur  Britain's  sake,  consult  a  life 
3ble6t  triumphs  are  too  mean  to  buy; 
le  you  purchasa  glory — bear  in  mind, 
's  truest  feme  b  to  protect  mankind. 

XV. 

arts  and  arms  acknowledgM  great, 
air  accept  the  lays  he  once  could  own ! 
:eret,  thou  column  of  the  state ! 
iend  of  tn^iencc  !  on  the  labour  frown. 
1,  unjust  to  foreign  worth,  the  Mum 
nee  Austria's  valiant  chiefe  conceal; 
remberg's  heroic  line  she  views, 
Tcipcr^r's  conduct  strike  even  Envy  pale: 
jallia  yet  shall  further  learn  to  fear, 
jun,  grateful  still,  shall  treasure  up  as  dear. 

XIX. 

acknowledg'd  victor  in  the  field, 
thanks,  dread  sovereign,  shall  thy  toils  re- 
Dours  as  delivered  nations  yield,       [ward  ! 
for  thy  virtue^  justly  stand  prrparM : 
*st  on  Oudtnfianle's  decisive  plain, 
i  thy  youtli  \  the  Gaul  defeated  fled, 
of  Fate  forsaw  on  distant  Maine 
iurcls  now  that  shine  anmnd  thy  head : 
lid  entwined  with  these  fresh  olives  bloom ! 
umphs  then   would  shame  the  pride  of 

ancient  Rome. 

XX. 

fie,  while  from  this  fair  event  we  show 
British  valour  happily  survives, 
rishM  by  the  kinr*s  propitious  view, 
isinjr  plant  of  glory  sweetly  thrives, 
lomcstic  faction  leani  to  cease, 
umbled  Ciaul  no  more  the  world  alat*ms: 
rj;e  procures  to  EuroiHJ  soliil  peace, 
ce  secur'd  by  his  victoriuus  arms : 
•^A  ill  iron  fetters  ear  tu  ear, 
n,  Kapine,  Havoc,  and  Despair, 
I  the  ghastly  fiends  of  desolating  War. 

rge   II.   early  distinguished  himself  as  a 
;r  in  tiie  buttle  of  Oudcruarde,  iu  1703. 


THE  VISION  OF  PATIEXCF^ 

All  ALLKOORICAL  POEM. 

SACtXDTO  THE  MEMOtY  OP  KNU  Ar.RXANDBR  CUMHIG*,  A 
VOUKG  OBNTLEMAN  DNPOETUNATELT  LOST  IN  THE' 
KOETHERN  OCEAN  ON  IIIS  EITUEN  PEOM  CRINA,  1740. 

Ne  jaceat  nullo,  vel  ne  meliore  sepulchro. 

Lucan,  lib.  viiL 

'TwAs  on  a  summer's  night  I  lay  rcpos'd 

In  the  kind  arms  of  heritable  Reit; 
When  Fancy  to  my  waking  thought  discloi'd 

And  deep  the  visionary  scene  imprest : 
Close  by  my  side  in  robes  of  moming-grcy 

A  form  celestial  stood — or  seem'd  to  stand ; 
Entranced  in  admiration  as  I  lay. 

She  rais'd  with  aspect  calm  my  feeble  hand : 
And  while  through  all  my  veins  the  tumult  ran. 
With  mild  benignity — she  placid  thus  began : 

"  Patience  my  name— of  Lachesis  >  the  child. 

Nor  art  thou  unacquainted  with  my  vcHce  ; 
By  me  afflicted  Virtue  suffers  mild. 

And  to  th'  eternal  will  submits  its  choice. 
Behold,  commissioned  from  the  heavenly  sphere, 

I  come  to  strengthen  thy  corrected  sight; 
To  teach  thee  yet  continued  woes  to  boir. 

And  eye  Misfortune  in  a  friendly  light: 
Nor  thou  my  present  summons  diaobey. 
But  cheerfully  prepare  to  wait  me  on  my  way.* 

*<  Daughter  of  Heaven !"  (methought  I  ftraigbC 
replied) 
"  Gladly  by  me  thy  summons  is  obesr'd; 
Content  I  follow  thee,  celestial  guide, 

Beneath  thy  sore  protection  undismay'd : 
Oft  in  sharp  perils  and  surrounding  woes 
Thy  salutary  presence  have  I  found ; 
Then  lead  wherever  thy  direction  shows. 
To  distant  seas,  or  earth's  remotest  bound: 
Ready  am  I  to  wait  thy  purposed  flight. 
Thine  be  the  care  to  act  the  sovereign  will  aright  !** 

Sudden,  enfolded  in  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Through  yielding  air  we  cut  our  rapid  way. 
While  the  pale  Moon  a  dubious  light  bestow'd. 

Lands  as  we  passM  and  intermingled  sea: 
Nor  ceas'd  our  voyage,  till  the  blushing  Dawn 

Dispell'd  the  glimmering  of  the  starry  host ; 
And  Night's  dark  curtain  by  degrees  withdrmwn. 

We  found  ourselves  on  Thnle's  J  sky-girt  coaitx 
Where  Silence  *  sits  on  her  untroubled  throne. 
As  if  she  left  the  world  to  live  and  reign  aloneb 

'  Mr.  A.  Cuming  was  first  supercarg«)  of  the 
Snet'ia,  a  Swcdi>h  Fast  India  ship,  which  waa 
wrecked  on  a  rook  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
island  of  North  Ronalsha,  the  northemmuat  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  Nov.  IS.  1740.  Immediately  oo 
the  ship's  strikini?,  Mr.  Cuming  weut  off  in  the 
ha  rge,  acconip.ini(Kl  by  the  surgeon  and  six  of  the 
lM)ldest  seanion,  in  order  todis4.*over  what  the  island 
wa.s  hut  were  never  more  heard  of.  lliirty-one  of 
tlie  sailors  were  saved  out  of  one  hundred,  the  ship's 
compliment. 

*  Patience,  the  first  allcifrtriea!  figure  introduced, 
is  here  represcnte<l  as  the  diiugh^er  of  Necessity,  or 
I-achesis,  one  of  the  three  Destinies.     IL 

i  Tliule  is  hen;  taken  for  the  Orkney  isles.     B, 

*  Silent;e,  the  second  aliegurical  penon,*  and 
sister  of  Patience.     B, 
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Here  no  invading  noiie  the  goddess  finds, 

High  as  she  sits  o'er  the  suntHinding  deep; 
Bat  pleased  she  listens  to  the  hoJlow  winds. 

Or  the  shiili  mew,  that  lulls  her  e^'cning-slecp; 
Dcq)  in  a  clrft-wom  rock  we  found  her  laid, 

Spangrd  the  roof  with  many  an  artless  gem : 
Slowly  she  rose,  and  met  ns  in  the  shade. 
As  half  di«>turb'd  that  such  intnision  came: 
But  at  her  sistr.r*s  sight  with  look  discreet. 
She  better  welcome  gnve,  and  pointfrd  each  a  seat 

Wide  from  her  grotto  to  the  dazzled  eye, 

A  boundless  prosptH^t !  lay  the  nznre  warte, 
Lost  in  the  sightless  limit  s^-a  and  sky; 

By  measurable  distance  faintly  trac'd: 
Whenfe  now  arising  from  his  wat'rj*  bed. 

The  Sun  emerging  spread  his  golden  ray ; 
When  swretly  Patience  raisM  her  pensive  head^ 
And  thus  the  goddess  said,  or  seemM  to  say: 
**  Mark,  mortal,  with  attention's  deepest  care. 
The  swift  approaching  scene  the  hands  of  Heaven 
prejiare." 

With  look  intent,  across  the  shining  void, 

(An  object  to  the  weak  beholder  lost!) 
Just  in  the  horizon^  a  sail  I  spied. 

As  if  she  made  some  long-expected  coast: 
Kind  to  her  wishes  blew  the  western  breeze. 

As,  swift  advancing  o'er  the  placid  main, 
She  shap'd  her  course,  increasing  by  degrees, 

Till  nearer  sense  made  all  her  beauties  plain; 
And  showed  her  on  the  pelding  billows  ride. 
In  all  the  gallant  trim  uf  ornamental  pride  ! 

Thai  flew  she  onward  with  expanded  sail, 
A  sight  dolightful  to  the  pleasur'd  eye ! 
Bonic  on  the  winjrs  of  the  propitious  gale, 
Heedless,  alas  !  of  hidden  danger  nigh  : 
The  joyful  •sailor,  long  on  oi-ran  tost. 

Already  thought  his  tf^liou^  sulTrings  o*er; 
Alniady  hailM  the  hoFpitable  coast, 

And  trod  in  thought  aloiu  the  friendly  shore: 
When,  drea<lful  to  bchi»l<l ! — disastrous  shock  *! 
ShipwreckM,  at  once  slie  ^t^Ul;k  on  a  wave-cover'd 
rock! 

O  Heaven ! — it  was  a  piteous  Mjjht  to  view 
The  wild  confusio!i  suddenly  took  place! 
The  different  g«tures  of  the  frij;htcd  crew  ! 
The  fear  that  niark'd  eai*h  death-distracted 
face. 
All  one  impassionM  serene  of  woe  ajipearM, 
Some  wildly  rav'd,  while  others  scarce  could 
speak. 
No  order  was  observed,  no  reason  hcardf 
For  mortal  paleness  sate  i»u  every  cheek ! 
I  look'd  at  Patience ! — as  she  sato  nic  nigh, 
And  wondcr'd,  as  1  look'd,  to  see  her  tearless  eye ! 

Afrain  I  tuni'd— when,  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 
Distinct  I  ^aw  a  mauly  youtii  appear, 

Lanch  the  oar'd  pinnace  to  the  swelling  tide. 
Nor  show'd  his  steady  brow  a  guilty  fear! 


5  Tlie  pronunciation  rather  of  a  sailor,  than  of 
a  scholar.     J). 

*  This  fatal  a«Tident  happcnetl  near  the  island  of 
North  llotialblia,  thv  northeininobt  uf  the  Orkney 

T>ie!».   a* 


The  sad  remainder  with  a  mournful  hail 

His  jugt  dcjQgn  and  bold  departure  blest; 
With  lifted  eye  he  spread  the  slender  sail. 
As  if  he  trusted  Heaven  to  guide  the  rest: 
Swift  o*cr  the  main  the  bark  retreating  Bew, 
And  the  tall  sliip  at  once  was  taken  fnan  my  fiew. 

Immediate  Patience  from  her  seat  arose, 

And  all  abrupt  the  transient  visit  bi»ke; 
While:  Silence,  plea^'d,  return 'd  to  her  rp|mie^ 
With  air  compos'd,  for  never  word  the  rpoke: 
Again  cloud-wafted  we  pur^u'd  our  way 

Wi.'stwanl,  as  gave  the  aiterVI  wind  to  ride^ 

Wlieii  thus,  mcthought,  ]  heard  the  gtnldesssy, 

'*  Tis  mine  to  «\ait  yon  boat  that  braves  tbe 

For  well,  alas !  too  well  I  now  for&see,  [tide. 

Much  need  yon  voyagers  will  qaiekly  have  for  nc;'* 

Driven  on  the  pinkms  of  the  eastern  wind 

O'er  many  a  seagirt  isle,  and  nx;ky  coast, 
We  left  bleak  Shetlaml'^  ?  shadowy  hilb  bebin^ 

To  watch  the  little  bark  in  ocean  toft : 
For  now  from  sight  of  land  divertf^l  clear, 

They  drove  uncertain  o*er  the  |iathlcM  dce(^ 

Nor  gave  the  adverse  gale  due  eonrse  to  iteer, 

Nor  durst  they  the  design^  directrao  keep: 

The  gathering  tempest  quickly  rag*d  lo  high, 

The  wavc-enconipassM  boat  but  feintly  reached  my   j 

eye.  I 

Yet  could  I  mark,  amidst  the  noisy  waste,  * 

The  peaceful  exit  blameless  Virtue  gave; 
Calm  sate  the  youth  in  the  loud  threat'aing  blart, 

And  firm  pn-par'd  him  for  his  wat*ry  grave! 
One  fond  regard,  his  latest  debt,  he  paid, 
Kastward,  to  Calinlonia's  native  shore ; 
And  thus  (nieth«ui:<:]>t)  in  dying  accents  said,        ) 
"  Farewell  my  country  !" — he  could  say  M   ' 
more. 
For  the  wild  surge  with  rage  devouring  spread, 
And  whelmM  the  hapless  youth  in  Ocean*s  liqaid 
bed. 

4 

Then  Patience  meek,  as  from  my  rending  heart 
She  heard  deei)-utter*d  the  exprc^ssive  ii^h*, 
"  Secst  thou,''  she  said,  •'  that  youtli's  uudaunttd 
part, 
Who  yonder  ev'n  in  death  unvanqnish'd  lies  ?    ' 
There  view  the  blest  effects  fr»)ni  tirtue  flow. 

The  cow*rd  from  Fate  to  shameful  safety  flics; 
Tlie  truly  valiant  dares  to  meet  the  foe. 

Nor  shrinks  from  danger,  but  with  honour  dies : 
For  y:uilt  of  all  defence  disarms  Uie  slave,  [bravt^" 
But   innocence  in  d<'ath  supports  the   good  and 

"  Yet,  ere  yon  setting  Sun  his  lij^ht  renew, 

Shalt  thou  Ix'hold  the  decent  honours  jiaid 
To  the  pale  corse  m»w  floating  in  tliy  view. 

And  sec  it  in  the  earth  lamented  laid  ; 
For  thoujih  he  dies  from  each  expecting  frirn*!, 
\\hose  vows  were  ofler*d  fur  his  safe'rcfuni ; 
Tlje  mournful  stran:j«T  o'er  his  grave  shall  h*  ud, 
The  blu>hing  virgins  weep  around  his  urn! 
Such  privilege  his  sp<>tl<ss  truth  shall  Itoast, 
Though  to  your  distant  world  in  dark  oblivion  lost  '*' 


'  The  piiuiaee  wa^  probably  driven  into  the 
gnat  ocean  that  lies  ^o  the  \i(*st«anl  of  tin- i^hi 
of  Orkney  and  Shct'and,  where  it  perished.    l\ 
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est  ceasM — and  all  the  sober  night 
)ur  course  aerial  wc  pursued ; 
irora  dawo*d  with  ruddy  light, 
nd  we  pcrceiv'd  thatstemm'd  the  flood; 
Hir  trees  adom*d  the  level  soil,  [found ; 
bleating  flocks  a  plenteous  herbage 
iie  prospect  of  the  bleating  isle  \ 
ere  and  there  a  spot  of  tillage-ground : 
ic  humble  village  stood  descryM, 
r  euterM  arts,  or  luxur}%  or  pride! 

ly  a  sea-green  holm  wc  wafted  went, 

undisturbed  the  feathered  nations  lay! 

ng  on  the  plain  with  soft  descent, 

w  a  r«%'erend  form  advance  our  way; 

approaching  with  an  easy  pace, 

nerable  sage  before  us  stands, 

;re  his  hairs,  and  cheerful  was  his  face, 

R  delights  his  aspect  and  conunands : 

re  suspended  at  his  view, 

cr  far  than  I  his  kindred  goddess  knew. 

spun  russet  was  the  garb  he  borc^ 
ith  a  velvet  seal's  divided  skin; 
91  yam  the  mittens  which  he  wore 
p  him  from  the  breath  of  Boreas  thin: 
path  along  the  verdant  ground 

0  his  hospitable  cottage  led, 
nstructed  I  my  errour  found, 

lew  the  cause  my  first  emotion  bred, 
» his  clean  abode  we  .went  9,      [Content, 
nee  whisper'd  me  our  host  was  call'd 

IS  his  earthen  floor  with  rushes  spread, 

was  each    shell-wrought   bowl,    and 
t)oden  dish, 

IS  the  quilt  composed  his  healthy  bed, 
anted  he  for  fowl,  or  sun-dryM  fish  ; 
k  of  sheep,  and  turf,  a  plenteous  store, 

1  lay  beneath  his  comfortable  roof; 

ns,  no  accidents,  <*ould  make  him  poor, 
d  his  house,  I  ween,  were  weather-proo^ 
r  he  wonde,  devoid  of  care, 
ie  him  now  appear  so  healthy  and  so  foir. 

ne  with  Patience  fair  discourse  he  held, 
ad  the  goddess  been  his  welcome  guest,) 
the  friendly  intercourse  repellM, 
ie  good  sire  familiarly  addressM : 
?re  we  happily  conversant  set, 
I  from  the  ucighb*ring  village  rose  a  cry, 
w  our  hasty  steps,  where  numbers  met, 
iw,  api)earM  to  know  the  reason — why  ? 
(1  answer:  on  the  sea- weed  spray, 
i  reply ! — the  wave-toss'd  body  lay. 


How  will  he  weep  when,  in  the  ocean-grave^ 

He  hears  a  brother  lost  he  could  have  died  to  save  !** 

Here  with  obser\'ant  eye,  and  look  serene. 

Thus  check'd  the  good  old  man  my  plaintive 
**  Best  in  submission  piety  is  seen,         [speech  ; 

That  lesson  let  thy  kind  conductress  teach : 
But  lest  the  youth,  thy  friend  bewails,  should 
want 
The  rites  departed  merit  ouglit  to  find. 
Let  these  assembled  iwtives  kindly  grant 
The  unpolluted  grave,  by  Heaven  assigned: 
A  corpse  that  claimed  a  due  interment  more. 
Yet  never  wafted  wave  to  Faroe's  guiltless  shore !'' 

He  said— obedient  to  his  just  commands 

The  zealous  youth  the  breathless  body  bear; 
Some  form  the  sepulchre  with  careful  hands, 

tlHiile  round  the  virgins  drop  the  artless  tear. 
Such  flowers  as  Nature  grants  the  ruder  clime. 

Such  flowers  around  with  pious  care  they  shed. 
And  sing  the  funeral  dirge  in  Runic  rhyme  *<>, 
Allotted  to  the  sage,  or  warrior  dead: 
While  as  those  fruitless  honours  are  bestowed. 
Content  with  sober  speech  his  purpose  thus  avow*d  i 

*'  What  boots  thee  now,  lost  yonth !  that  cross 
the  main 
Thou  spread  the  daring  sail  from  pole  to  pole^ 
Wealth  to  acquire,  and  knowledge  to  attain ; 
Knowledge,  the  nobler  treasure  of  thy  soul ! 
Beneath  the  scorching  of  the  medial  Hue, 

On  Afric's  sand,  and  ludia^s  golden  coast; 
Virtue  gave  thee  with  native  truth  to  shine, 
Drest  in  each  excellence  that  youth  could 
boast, 
And  now  she  gives  thee  from  the  wave  to  rise. 
And  reach  the   safer  port  prcparM  thee  in  the 
skies. 

"  Yet  take  these  honours,  thy  dt«erv*d  reward  ? 

Call  this  untroubled  spot  of  earth  thy  own ; 
Here  shall  thy  ashes  find  a  due  regard. 

And  annual  sweets  aruunu  thy  grave  be  thrown. 
Directing  Heaven  ordain'd  thy  early  end. 
From  fraud  and  guilt  to  save  thy  blameless 
yonth. 
To  show  that  Death  no  terrours  can  attend, 
W^here  Piety  resides  and  holy  Truth: 
Here  take  thy  rest  within  this  hallowM  ground. 
Till  the  last   trump    emit    the   dead-awak'niof 
I  sound  I" 


od  I  shock'd — when  in  the  semblant  foce, 
leath  unaltered,  or  the  cruel  flood) 
Df  Lycidas  each  feature  trace, 
g  Lycidas,  the  learned  and  the  good! 
iven,'*  crieil  I,  "  what  sorrows  will  he  feel, 
rr*d  the  promised  hope  of  thy  return  ? 
his  skill  the  mental  wound  can  heal, 
ire  a  loss  he  must  so  justly  mourn  ! 


'a roe  isles,  subject  to  Denmark.      See 

u:ription  of  them.     B, 

at,  thethifd  allegorical  figure  introduced. 


He  ceasM — attentive  to  the  words  he  said. 

In  earth  the  natives  place  the  honour*d  clay  { 
With  holy  rites  they  cover  up  his  head, 

A  spotless  "  grave,  where  never  mortal  lay ! 
Charmed  with  the  simple  manners  of  the  isle, 

I  wished  some  further  knowledg&to  receive; 
Here  could  have  dwelt  with  old  Content  awhile^ 

And  leam'd  of  him  the  happiness  to  live ! 
When  Patience  from  my  side  abruptly  broke. 
And,  starting  at  the  loss,  I  suddenly  awoke  1 

London,  Sept.  1 4,  1741. 

*^  Tlie  inhabitants  of  all  these  northern  isles  ob* 
ser\'e  the  custom  of  singing  over  the  dead.     B, 
"  Virgiu.    B, 
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ODE, 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  CUMING, 
ON  II IS  GOING  TO  FKANCB,  AUGUST  31,  1735. 


-Finibus  [Gallicis] 


Reddes  inoolunK^n  prccor, 

£t  serves  anims  dimidium  mem ! 

O  BLOW  serene !  ye  soft  Etesian  gales, 

Curl  the  gay  main,  and  fill  the  swelling  sails! 

The  guardian  vessel  through  the  deep  attend  : 
Shine  every  favourable  planet  bright, 
To  guide  the  prosp'rous  navigation  right, 

And  bear  to  Gallia's  shore  my  happy  friend ! 

Thence  to  Lutetia's  walls,  a  pleasing  way, 
Through  scenes  by  Nature  dress'd  profusely  gay ! 

Auspicious  Fortune  still  his  pa.<sagc  guide ; 
Till  safe  arrivM  he  views  the  wondn)us  town. 
Which  all  a.jfrw^  un]irehidic*d  to  own 

At  once  fair  Europe's  envy  and  its  pride ! 

There  while  his  thoughts  explore  th*  amazing  plan 
Of  powV  divine — the  niicro(*i>$m  of  man ; 

From  every  danger  shield  his  s|>()tless  youth  f 
With  manly  strength  his  gnawing  virtue  arm. 
To  break  the  force  of  every  Siren  charm. 

And  keep  untainted  all  his  native  truth. 

When  views  of  pomp  or  bright  processions  rise. 
When  Lou>Te  or  Versailles  enchants  the  ej'cs, 

Tlie  grand  assembly  or  the  rr>yal  train  ! 
Oh  Liberty !  thy  faithful  prospect  lend. 
To  Brit«iin's  isle  his  calm  reflection  ]>i*n<l. 

And  say,  that  SlavVy  makes  the  splendour  mean. 

VlTien  artful  B<  auty  lays  the  secret  snare. 
Instruct  him,  friendly  ihmMcss,  tt>  bcwaro, 

IVfenrl  him  from  each  raptivatinj:  art ! 
For  there  fair  Venus  ln)lds  her  sovVcign  court, 
There  all  her  wanton  six>rtive  L<jves  resort. 

And  in  a  thousand  forms  surprise  the  heart. 

Yet,  goddess!  let  him,  as  intent  he  flies 
Tliat  airy  nation's  native  skill  to  please, 

Shun  the  reflection  of  the  mimic  glass  ! 
Of  all  the  Britons  I  have  ever  seen, 
MTio  ap'd  the  graces  of  the  Gallic  mien, 

Scarce  one  but  chronicled  himself  an  ass. 

Yet  that  politeness  of  the  trncHt  kind. 
Which  both  adonis  and  cultivates  the  mind. 

This  let  his  careful  study  borrow  thence  ! 
Manners  from  hence  new  ornament  p'cci^e, 
To  knowledge  this  does  double  lustre  give. 

And  travel  finishes  the  man  of  sense. 

Sometimes  from  crowds  retirM  if  chance  he  strays, 
Where  Seine  along  th'  Klysian  meadows  plays. 

Let  some  kind  Genius  whisper  in  his  ear. 
How  many  vows  for  his  success  are  paid, 
How  many  for  his  safe  return  are  made, 

How  many  think  his  absence  tedious  here. 


Oh,  no,  foi^Te  the  sacred  tie  I  wrong  f 
Where  Virtue  binds,  the  mutoal  union  stm^ , 

Distance,  misfortune,  time,  and  fate  defies; 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Ganges  to  the  Thame, 
Immortal  Friendship  spreads  th'  ethmal  flaiac^ 

For  ages  still  the  same,  and  never  dies ! 

Edins,  Aug.  21, 1733. 

Amico  opt.  W.  C  mcestns  hoc 
gratitudinb  monumcntum  P. 


HORACE  AND  LYDIA,  BOOK  IIL  ODE  IX, 

IMITATED '. 
▲LEXIS. 

While,  Phyllis,  transported  I  lay  in  your  aiiii% 
And,  possess'd  of  your  fondness,  was  bleasM  in  yoor 

charms, 
On  wealth  and  ambition  with  scorn  I  look'd  dov^ 
Nor  envy'd  great  Lewis  that  bauble,  bis  crovik 

niTI.LIS. 

While  faithful  with  me  you  delighted  at  home. 
As  happy  was  I,  as  the  Pope  is  at  Rome; 
But  now  new  acquaintance  your  fancy  mislead, 
And  Peter*s  folk  *  never  are  out  of  your  head. 

ALBXTS. 

Tlie  charge  I  submit  to— I  own  they're  my  firiead^ 
Their  agreeable  converse  feir  Virtue  commends. 
With  their  sense  and  good  humour  my  woes  I  n» 

licve. 
And  with  them  for  an  age  I  nnweary*d  could  lire. 

piivr.i.is. 

Miranda^s  fine  voice  and  prxxl  humour  for  me, 
My  comrade  she  is,  and  my  comrade  shall  be! 
In  spite  of  all  scandal,  I  Mllive  with  her  still. 
And  let  the  world  censure,  or  say  what  it  wiU. 

ALEXIS. 

But  what  if,  dear  Phyllis,  this  difPrence  should  md, 
Su))p<)se,  for  your  sake,  I  abaudonM  my  friend. 
And,  in  sjilte  of  my  judgment,  too  biass*d  my\iew, 
Kclinquitib'd  the  world  to  be  bury'd  with  you. 

PHYLLIS. 

Though  Miranda  *s  still  constantly  pleasing  and  sray, 
'Iliough  her  notes  far  exceed  all  th**  rnusic  of  May, 
And  lliouRh  you,  like  oUl  Ocean,  look  muddy  and 
Our  ancient  alliance  I  11  gladly  rt^torc,  [»yaT, 

And  resolve  that  tUl  death  we  will  differ  no  more. 

ALEXIS. 

No,  Phyllis,  though  kind,  that  cont.-ession  won't  take^ 
I  ne'er  can  consent  our  joint  friends  to  forsake, 


But,  oh,  too  harsh,  my  friend !  ihc^c.  precepts  flow, 
The  specious  coverings  of  my  secret  woe, 

While  Fortune's  partial  favour  1  accuse  : 
Who,  when  my  sorrows  needed  most  a  friend, 
Was  pleasM  in  thee  the  precious  gift  to  send, 

MaJiciouj  bounty !  but  bestow 'd  to  lo>e. 


»  Written  on  a  slight  temporary  jarring  between 
Boyse  and  his  wife,  whom  ht;  thouglit  tix>  much  at- 
tairhed  to  Miss  Atcluson,  her  sister,  a  wiHuan,  to 
say  no  worse  of  her,  of  an  e([uiv«>eal  eliar.icter.    C 

*  By  f'efer^i  folky  is  meant  the  hospitable  and 
acn-eablc  fani'ly  of  a  Mr.  Sieuart,  a  nier.hant  in 
Kdjnlnirgh;  who  had  two  amiable  <laiiL'hteis,  to 
whom  Mr.  Boyseaddrcssi^l  some  poems,  iMiriicularif 
that  to  llilaria  on  the  death  of  her  eldest  sister 
Cldriiisa. 


EPISTLE  TO  HENRY  BROOKE,  ESQ. 


Who  !a  mnkinir  of  trmtics  forget  their  allies, 
Will  Aever  be  reckonM  or  honest,  or  wise. 

KHYLLIS. 

Then  be  jiidjr'd  by  the  rule  you  *ve  so  gravely  laid 

doun, 
Kor  hope  that  Miranda  my  heart  shall  disown. 
With  licr,  gentle  Heaven,  ^rant  me  freedom  to  rove, 
While  Friendsihip  shall  pay  me  the  interest  of  LoTe. 

ALEXIS. 

Beware,  charminj;  PhylHs,  a  fatal  miiitake, 
Where  interest 's  the  motlve,them  friendship  is  weak. 
*Ti«  virtue  alone?  can  establish  the  tie, 
llirough  life  stilt  unbroken,  which  holds  when  we  die. 
The  taste  may  be  modish,  yet  ne'er  can  last  long, 
T^  lose  an  old  lover,  to  hear  a  new  song. 
If  novelty  eharms  you,  delighted  in  change, 
From  plensnro  to  pleasure,  oh !  long  may  yon  range. 
For  me,  from  henceforth  on  some  quieter  shore, 
Where  Fortune  and  l/ive  shall  disturb  me  no  more, 
I  Ml  seek  in  retirement  the  noblest  of  joys, 
Tif  time  must  discover  the  truth  of  each  choice. 


EPISTLE  TO  HENRY  BROOKE,  ESjL 

Tiimmn  midst  the  cruel  storm  of  passion  tost, 
I  view  the  shore,  and  sigh  for  safety  lost. 
While  every  distant  hope  of  good  is  gone. 
And,  left  by  thee !  'tis  joy  to  be  undone, 
Oh  !  read  the  thought  where  no  design  has  part. 
The  last  faint  purp(»se  of  my  wretched  heart; 
I/mg  had  between  us  (in  a  moment  torn) 
The  holy  band  of  Friendship's  faith  been  worn: 
I  claimed  the  bliss,  so  happy  once  was  I, 
Dear  to  your  breast,  and  cherisliM  in  your  eye: 
Now  lost  the  privilege,  shall  one  short  day 
Snatch  all  the  lalxiur  of  our  lives  away  ? 
But  oh,  I  err !  I  am  not  what  I  seem. 
Friendship  can  ne'er  subsist  without  esteem ; 
Death  were  my  choice,  if  Heaven  my  choice  ap- 
More  easy  than  to  lose  the  friend  I  lov'd :     [prov'd, 
Happy  in  this,  that  to  your  betti'r  care 
I  gave  a  friend,  will  never  k>se  his  share. 
Whose  truth  will  still  increase,  the  longer  known. 
Whose  faith,  whose  goodness,  are  so  like  j'our  own ; 
Forgot,  I  bless  you, — if  this  wish  succeetlsi. 
Then  live  Gustavus,  though  Arvida  bleeds ! 


CM  TUB  FXTBAORUTNAKY 

EXECUTION  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  PORTEOUS*, 

SEPT.  7.  1736. 


-Ncc  lex  est  justior  ulla, 


^uam  necis  artificfs  arte  peri  re  suA. 

By  their  own  arts,  'tis  righte<m>«ly  dscreed. 
The  dire  artificers  of  di-ath  bhall  bleed. 

PoaTBous !  thou  strong  example,  timely  given ; 
How  sovereigns  should  employ  the  power  of  Heaven ! 
Thy  wanton  hands  a  sanguine  deluge  spread, 
Thy  country's  fjual  voice  prononuc^d  thee  dead: 

•  See  h\»  catastrophe  at  E^linburgh,  and  the  cause 
ff  jtj  m  tb€  Gent.  Mag.  for  ihs^i  yeai-,  p.  ^49.     I>. 
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But  tools  like  thee  were  thought  such  meftil  things^ 
That  sordid  greatness  mov'd  all  secret  springs ; 
In  vain  the  great  a]iplicd,  the  court  reprieved. 
Eternal  Justice  thought  too  long  yxni  liv'd ; 
Mercy  grew  vain ;  when  such  a  crime  grew  slight, 
*Twas  time  the  people  should  assert  tht^r  right. 
Yet  let  the  Muse  tho  just  encomium  draw, 
Sclf-inju^d,  how  tht* y  kept  the  sight  of  law. 
The  gentleness,  denied  their  fellows,  gave, 
And  left  thee  time  to  arm  thee  for  the  grave  i 
I-.et  none  behold  thy  exit  with  regret. 
You  died,  the  noblest  way,  a  public  debt: 
May  the  auspicious  omen  rise  in  you. 
And  villains  (scrcen'd  however)  meet  their  duel 


TRAN91A1*RD  nOM  TBI 

HORTI  ARLINGTONIANI  OF  C.  DRYDENL 

jSear  to  those  domes  the  indulgent  powers  assign 

The  sacred  seat  of  Stuart's  majestic  line; 

(Those  rising  towers,  that,  known  to  ancient  Fame, 

Bfar  l)(>th  the  monarch's  and  the  martyr*s  name); 

Near  those  fair  lawns,  and  intermingled  groves, 

Where  gentle  Zephyrs  breathe  and  sporting  Loves; 

A  frame  there  stands,  that  rears  its  beauteous  height 

And  strikes  with  pleasing  ravishment  the  sight 

Full  on  the  front  the  orient  Sun  displays 

His  cheerful  beams ;  and,  as  his  light  decays^ 

Again  adorns  it  with  his  western  ra3rs. 

Here  wondering  crowds  admire  the  owner's  stat^ 

And  view  the  glories  of  the  fair  and  great; 

Here  falling  statesmen  Fortune's  changes  feel. 

And  prove  the  turns  of  her  re^-olving  wheel; 

Tlien  envy,  mighiy  Arlington,  t»iy  life. 

That  feels  ud  tcmpe.«>t,  and  that  knows  no  strife 

Whence  evi-rj-  iarrinu  sound  is  banish'd  far. 

The  restless  vuljrar,  and  the  noisy  bar; 

But  heavenly  Peace,  that  shuns  the  courtier-traii^ 

And  Innocenc**,  and  conscious  Virtue,  reign. 

Here  when  Aurora  brin,^  the  purple  day. 
And  opening  buds  their  tender  leaves  display; 
While  the  fair  valt  s  afford  a  smiling  view. 
And  the  fields  glitter  with  the  morning  dew; 
Xo  rattling  wheel  disturbs  the  peaceful  ground. 
Or  wounds  thi;  ear  with  any  jarring  sound; 
Th'  unwearied  eye  with  ceaseless  rapture  strays, 
And  still  variety  of  charms  s^r^'eys '. 
Here  watch  the  fearful  de'^r  their  tender  fawns. 
Stray  through  the  wood,  or  browze  the  verdant 

lawns : 
Hrre  from  the  marshy  glade  the  wild-duck  springs^ 
And  slowly  moves  her  wet  encumberM  wings : 
Around  soft  Peace  and  Solitude  appear. 
And  golden  Plenty  crowns  the  smiling  year. 

Thy  beauteous  gardens  charm  the  ravith'd  sigh^ 
And  surfeit  every  sense  with  soft  delight ; 
Where'er  we  turn  our  still  transported  eyes. 
New  scenes  of  Art  with  Nature  join'd  arise; 
We  dwirll  indulgent  on  the  lovely  scene, 
Tlie  ItagthenM  vista  or  the  carpi  t  green; 
A  thousand  graces  blc*^  th*  eut'hantL'd  ground. 
And  thn)w  nn>migcuons  beauties  all  around. 

Within  tjjv  fair  parterres  appear  to  view 
A  thuusand  dowers  of  various  form  and  hue. 

*  Tlie  house  and  gardens  were  situated  at  the 
north-ea<t  corner  of  the  GrccD  Park,  where  Ar* 
lingtou-street  standi.    N. 
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There  spotless  lilies  rear  their  sickly  hrnds. 
And  purple  violets  creep  along  the  beds; 
Here  shows  tlte  bright  jonquil  its  gilded  face, 
Join'd  with  the  pale  carnation's  fairer  grace; 
The  painted  tulip  and  the  blushing  rose 
A  blooming  wilderness  of  sweets  compose. 

In  such  a  scene  grreat  Cupid  wounded  lay, 
To  love  and  Psyche's  cliarms  a  glorious  prey ; 
Here  felt  the  pleasing  pain  and  thrilling  smai-t. 
And  provM  too  well  his  own  resistless  dart. 

High  in  the  midst  appears  a  rismg  ground, 
With  greens  and  ballustradcs  enclosM  around : 
Here  a  new  wonder  stoats  the  wandering  sight, 
A  dome  *  whose  walls  and  roof  trau-nmit  the  light; 
Here  foreign  plants  and  trees  exotic  thrive. 
And  in  the  cold  unfriendly  climate  live ; 
For  when  bleak  Winter  chills  the  rolling  year. 
The  guarded  strangers  find  their  safety  here ; 
And,  fenc*d  from  storms  and  the  inclement  air, 
•  They  sweetly  flourish  ever  green  and  fair; 
Their  lively  buds  they  shoot,  and  blossoms  show. 
And  gaily  bloom  amidst  surrounding  snow. 

But  when  the  genial  Spring  all  Nature  cheers, 
And  Earth  renew'd  her  verdant  honours  wears; 
The  golden  plants  their  wonted  station  leave. 
And  in  the  milder  air  with  fn*dom  breathe : 
Their  tender  branches  feel  th*  enlivening  ray, 
Unfold  their  leaves,  and  all  their  pomp  display. 
Around  their  fragrant  flowers  the  Zephyrs  play. 
And  waft  the  aromatic  scents  away. 

Not  far  from  hence  a  lofty  wooil  appears. 
That,  spite  of  age,  its  verdant  hoiiours  wears. 
Here  widely  spread  does  ample  shade  display, 
Expel  the  Sun,  and  form  a  doubtful  day. 
Here  tlionghtful  Solitude  finds  spacious  room, 
And  reigns  through  ail  the  wide-extended  gloom ; 
Beneath  the  friendly  covert  lovers  toy, 
And  spend  the  flying  hours  in  amorous  joy ; 
Uumindful  of  approaching  night  tlioy  sjiort, 
■^Vhile  circlinj?  pleasures  new  attention  court ; 
Or  through  the  maze  forgetfully  they  sti^y. 
Lost  in  the  pleasing  sweetly  winding  way: 
Or,  stretch'd  at  ease  upon  the  flowery  grass, 
In  talcs  of  love  the  starry  night  they  pass ; 
While  the  soft  nightingale  through  all  the  groves 
His  song  repeats,  and  sooths  his  tender  loves; 
Whoso  strains  hannonious  and  the  silent  night 
Increase  the  joy,  and  give  complete  delight. 

A  curious  terrace  stops  the  wandVing  eye. 
Where  lovely  jasmines  fragrant  shade  supply ; 
^Tiosc  tender  branches,  in  their  pride  array*d. 
Invite  the  wanderer  to  the  grateful  shade: 
From  hence  afar  a  various  prospect  lies, 
Where  artless  Nature  courts  the  ravishM  eyes; 
The  sight  at  once  a  thousand  charms  surveys. 
And,  pleasM,  o'er  villages  and  forests  strays: 
Here  harvi»sts  grow,  and  lawns  appear,  and  woods, 
And  gently  rising  hills,— and  distant  floods. 

Here,  Arlington,  thy  mighty  mind  di><lains 
Inferior  F^rth,  and  breaks  its  8cr\ile  chains, 
Aloft  on  Comtemplation's  wings  you  rise. 
Scorn  all  below,  and  mingle  with  the  skies ; 
Where,  raisM  by  great  Philos<>phy,  you  soar. 
And  worlds  remote  in  boundles>s  space  explore; 
There  from  your  hr?ij;ht  divine  with  pity  view 
Tlic  various  cares  that  busy  men  pursue; 
Where  each  by  clifTrent  ways  aspires  to  gain 
Uncertain  happiness  with  certain  pain : 

*  The  green-house. 


While  you,  well  pleasM,  th'  exalted  raptures  knsv, 
That  do  from  conscious  truth  and  virtue  flow; 
And,  blessing  all,  by  all  around  you  blest, 
Yuu  take  the  earnest  of  eternal  rest« 

You,  who  have  left  the  public  cares  of  states 
Another  Scipio  in  retirement  great. 
Have  changed  your  royal  master's  3  gentle  smila^ 
For  solitude  divine,  and  rural  toils; 
In  vain  the  call  of  Glory  sounds  to  arms  ; 
In  vain  Ambition  shows. ber  painted  charms; 
While  in  the  happy  walk,  or  sacred  sliade. 
No  anxious  cares  thy  soul  serene  invade ; 
Where  all  the  heavenly  train  thy  steps  nttendt 
Soothe  every  thc^ught,  from  ever>'  ill  defend: 
Such  was  the  lot  th*  immortal  Roman  chose; 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  greater  in  repose ! 

Thus  blest  with  smiling  Heaven's  indulgent  stor^ 
Canst  tliou  in  wishes  lavish  ask  for  more } 
Yet  more  they  give-^thy  good  old  age  to  bles^ 
And  fill  the  sum  of  mortal  happiness: 
Thy  only  daughter,  Britain's  boasted  grace, 
JuinM  with  a  hero  of  the  royal  race  4; 
And  that  fair  fabric  which  our  wond'ring  cyei 
So  lately  saw  from  humble  ruins  rise. 
And  mock  the  rage  of  the  devouring  flame ! 
A  nobler  structure,  and  a  fairer  frame ! 
Whose  beauties  long  s!)all  charm  succeeding  day^ 
And  tell  posterity  the  founder's  praise. 

When  from  divine  Olympus'  towering  h^gfat, 
All-b'^uteous  Venus  saw  the  pleasing  sight. 
In  dim])led  smiles  and  looks  cnchanthig  drest. 
Thus  powerful  Jove  the  charming  queen  addrai: 
*'  Behold  the  lovely  seat,  and  let  thy  care 
Indulgent  bless  th*  united  happy  pair; 
Here  lon^  their  place  their  happy  race  assign. 
By  A'irtuc  still  distinguished  may  they  shine; 
In  the  reqm«t  immortal  Pallas  joins, 
(Tiong  has  the  patriot  olTer'd  at  her  shrines) 
With  love  of  arts  his  gudiikc  lK>som  glows, 
And  treads  those  paths  ijy  wh"ch  the  gixldess  rose.* 

'llie  awful  father  gave  the  gracious  sign. 
And  fix' dT  the  fortunes  of  the  glorious  line. 


4 

■ 


TO  A 

YOUiW  LADY  ON  HER  RECOVERY. 

AN  ODE. 

While,  fair  Selinda!  to  our  eyes 
From  sickness  beautiful  you  rise ; 
Your  charms  put  on  superior  power. 
And  shine  more  strongly  than  before. 

So  have  I  seen  the  heavenly  fire 
Awhile  his  radiant  beams  retire ; 
Then  breaking  through  the  veil  of  nijrht. 
Restore  the  world  to  warmth  and  lighL 


3  T\\c.  earl  had  been  lonl  chaml>erlain  to  king 
Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  a  b.in»n  -n  1(561, 
and  an  earl  ill  167*2.     He  died  in  16S5.     .V. 

4  Henrj*  Fitzn)y  the  first  duke  of  Grafton  mar- 
ried lady  Isabella,  the  carl  of  Arlington's  only  child 
and  heir.    A*. 
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nil  mi^us  gcnentur  Ipso, 

iget  quidqiiam  simile  aut  secundum. 


Hot. 


Mth's  low  prospects  and  deceitful  aims, 
alth's  allurements,  and  ambition's  dreams, 
t's  raptures,  and  the  hero*s  views, 
alse  joys  mistaken  man  pursues) 
smes  of  science,  the  delights  of  wine, 
nore  pleasing  follies  of  the  Nine ! 
xmd  bard,  thy  long-enchanted  sight 
with  the  visionary  light ! 
'  theme  demands  thy  sacred  song, 
!  beyond  or  man*s  or  angel's  tongue ! 
!i,  alas !  unhallowed  and  profane. 
It  thou  dare  to  raise  the  hcav'nly  strain? 
,  who  from  the  altar's  living  fire 
tunelul  lips  didst  once  inspire, 
my  aid,  celestial  Wisdom,  eorae ; 
f  durk.  mind  dispel  the  doubtful  ^oom: 
ion^  still,  my  purer  breast  inflame, 
that  God  from  whom  existence  came ; 
v'o  and  Nature  in  the  concert  join, 
the  Author  of  their  birth  divine. 

ETERNrry. 

^Mrnng  this  glorious  frame?  or  whence  arose 
MS  forms  the  universe  compose  ? 
lat  Almighty  Cause,  what  mystic  springs 
derive  the  origin  of  things  ? 
iv'niy  Ouide  !  whose  all-efficient  light 
wning  planets  from  the  womb  of  Night ! 
ifon,  by  the  sacred  dictates  taught, 
.  pow'r  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 
^nse  of  causes !  Sire  supreme  of  birth ' 
it  of  Heaven !  acknowledg'd  life  of  Earth ! 
^ord  from  nothing  call'd  this  beauteous 
'hole, 

e  expanded  all  from  pole  to  pole ! 
ill  prescribe  the  bouiidary  to  thee, 
le  era  of  eternity  ? 

1  we,  deceived  by  Erroures  sceptic  glass, 
le  thought  absurd — that  nothing  was ! 
would  Uiis  wild,  this  fslse  conclusion  flow, 
;hing  rais'd  this  beauteous  all  below ! 
um  disclosing  darkness  splendour  breaks, 
e  atoms  move,  and  matter  speaks, 
m-existence  bursts  its  close  disguise, 
id  are  mortals — not  to  own  the  skies ! 
vast  void  eternal  held  its  place, 
started  time  ?  or  whence  expanded  space? 
ive  the  slumbering  mass  to  feel  a  change, 
onsenting  worlds  harmonioos  range? 
vthing  link  the  universal  chain  ? 
impossible,  absurd,  and  vain ! 
ison  its  eternal  Author  finds, 
»le  who  regulates,  unites,  and  binds, 
i  ma^er,  and  produces  minds ! 
Chaos  sleeps  in  dull  repose, 
wiedge  thence,  nor  free  volition  flows  ! 
'  source  those  powers  ethereal  show, 
h  we  think,  design,  reflect  and  know; 
om  a  cause  superior  date  their  rise, 
LCt  in  essence  from  material  ties." 
n  immortal,  as  supreme, 
tiose  pure  day,  celestial  rays !  they  came : 
I  all  possible  perfections  shine, 
,  telf-ezisteiit,  and  divine ! 
XIV. 


From  this  great  spring  of  uncreated  might ! 
Tliis  all-resplendent  orb  of  vital  light ; 
Whence  all.<:reated  beings  take  their  rise. 
Which  beautify  the  Earth,  or  paint  the  skies ! 
Profusely  wide  the  boundless  blessings  flow. 
Which  Heav*n  enrich  and  gladden  worlds  below  ! 
Which  are  no  less,  when  properly  defin'd. 
Than  emanations  of  th'  Eternal  Mind ! 
Hence  triumphs  truth  beyond  objection  clear, . 
(Let  unbelief  attend  and  shrink  with  fear  !) 
That  what  for  ever  was— must  surely  be 
Beyond  commencement,  and  firom  period  free; 
Drawn  from  himself  his  native  excellence. 
His  date  eternal,  and  his  space  immense  ! 
And  all  of  whom  that  man  can  comprehend. 
Is,  that  he  ne'er  began,  nor  e*er  shall  end. 

In  him  from  whom  existenge  boundless  flows. 
Let  humble  faith  its  sacred  trust  repose: 
AssurM  on  his  eternity  depend, 
"  Eternal  Father !  and  eternal  Friend  1" 
Within  that  mystic  circle  safety  seek. 
No  time  can  lessen,  and  no  force  can  break ; 
And,  lost  ill  adoration,  breathe  his  praise. 
High  Rock  of  ages,  ancient  Sire  of  days ! 

UNITY. 

Thus  recognis'd,  the  spring  of  life  and  thougfati 

Eternal,  self-deriv'd,  and  unbegot ! 

Approach,  celestial  Muse,  th'  empyreal  throne^ 

And  awfully  adore  th'  exalted  One ! 

In  nature  pure,  in  place  supremely  free. 

And  happy  in  essential  unity ! 

Bless*d  in  himself,  had  from  his  forming  hand 

No  creatures  sprung  to  hail  his  wide  command 

BlessM,  had  the  sacred  fountain  ne'er  run  o'er, 

A  boundless  sea  of  bliss  that  knows  no  shore ! 

Nor  sense  can  two  prime  origins  concetve. 
Nor  reason  two  eternal  gods  believe  ! 
Could  the  wild  Manichean  own  that  guide. 
The  good  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  subside ! 
Again  would  vanquish'd  Aramanius  bleed, 
And  darkness  from  prevailing  light  recede ! 

In  different  individuals  we  find 
An  evident  disparity  of  mind ; 
Hence  ductile  thought  a  thousand  change  E^"*h 
And  actions  vary  as  the  will  ordains ; 
But  should  two  beings,  equally  supreme. 
Divided  pow*r  and  parted  empire  claim ; 
How  soon  would  universal  order  cease ! 
How  soon  would  discord  harmony  dbplace  I 
Eternal  schemes  maintain  eternal  fight. 
Nor  yield,  supported  by  eternal  might ; 
Where  each  would  uncontroU'd  his  aim  pnmu^ 
The  links  dissever,  or  the  chain  renew ! 
Matter  from  motion  cross  impressions  take, 
As  serv'd  each  pow'r  his  rival's  pow'r  to  break. 
While  neutral  Chaos,  from  his  deep  recess. 
Would  view  the  never-ending  strife  increase. 
And  bless  the  contest  that  secur'd  his  peace! 
While  new  creations  would  opposing  rise. 
And  elemental  war  deform  the  skies ! 
Around  wild  uproar  and  confusion  hurl'd. 
Eclipse  the  heavens,  and  waste  the  ruin'd  world* 

Two  independant  causes  to  admit. 
Destroys  religion,  and  debases  ^it ; 
The  first  by  such  an  anarchy  undone. 
The  last  acknowledges  its  source  but  one. 
As  from  the  main  the  mountain  rills  are  drawn. 
That  wind  irriguous  throogh  the  flow^iy  lawn  s 
'         N  n 
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Su,  mindful  of  their  spring,  one  course  they  keep, 
Explorinp,  till  they  (ind  the.r  native  deep ! 

Exalted  Power,  iuTisihle,  supreme. 
Thou  Bov^reign^,  sole  unutterable  name ! 
As  round  thy  throne  thy  6amiug  seraphs  stand. 
And  touch  the  golden  lyre  with  trembling  hand  ; 
Too  weak  thy  pure  effulgence  to  behold. 
With  their  rich  plumes  their  dazzled  eyes  infold ^ 
Transported  with  the  ardoure  of  thy  praise. 
The  holy  !  holy  !  holy !  anthem  raise  ! 
To  iheni  responsive,  let  creation  sing. 
Thee,  indivisible  eternal  King ! 


SPIRITUALITY. 

0  say,  cclest'al  Muse  I  whose  purer  birth 

Disdaius  the  low  material  tics  of  Earth  \ 

By  wl:at  bright  images  shall  be  delin'd 

The  mystic  nature  of  th'  eternal  Mind ! 

Or  how  shall  thought  the  dazzling  height  explore, 

Where  all  that  reason  can — is  to  adore ! 

That  God  *s  an  immaterial  essence  pure, 
Whom  6gure  cant  describe,  nor  parts  immure; 
Incapable  of  passions,  impulse,  fear, 
In  good  pre-eminent,  in  truth  severe: 
Unmixed  his  nature,  and  sublim'd  his  pow'rs 
From  all  the  gross  allay  that  tempers  ours  j 
In  whose  clear  eye  the  bright  angelic  train 
Appear  suffus'd  with  imperfection's  stain  ! 
Impervious  to  the  man's  or  seraph's  eye, 
Beyond  the  ken  of  each  exalted  high. 
Him  would  in  vain  material  semblance  feign. 
Or  flgurM  shrines  the  boundless  God  contain ; 
Object  of  faith  !  he  shuns  the  view  of  sense, 
Ijo&t  in  the  blaze  of  sightle^is  excellence  ! 
Most  perfect,  most  intelligent,  most  wise, 
In  whom  the  sanctity  of  pureuess  lies ; 
In  whose  adjusting  mind  the  whole  is  wrought. 
Whose  form  is  spirit,  and  whose  essence  thought! 
Are  truths  inscrib'd  by  Wisdom's  brightest  ray, 
In  characters  that  gild  the  face  of  day  ! 

Keasfm  confess'd,  (however  we  may  dispute) 
F  x'd  boundary  !  discovers  man  from  brute  ; 
But,  dim  to  us,  exerts  its  fainter  ray, 
I>.press'd  in  matter,  and  allied  to  clay  ! 
In  forms  superior  kindles  less  confined, 
Whose  dress  is  ether,  and  whose  substance  mind; 
Yet  all  from  Him,  supreme  of  causes,  flow, 
To  Ilim  their  pow'rs  and  their  existence  owe; 
From  the  bright  cherub  of  the  noblest  birth. 
To  the  poor  reasoning  glow-worm  plac'd  on  Earth; 
From  matter  then  to  spirit  still  ascend, 
Tlirongh  spirit  still  refining,  higher  tend ; 
Pursue,  on  knowle<li;e  bent,  the  pathless  road, 
Pierce  through  infinitude  in  quest  of  God  ! 
Still  from  thy  search,  the  centre  still  shall  fly, 
Approaching  still — thou  never  shalt  come  nigh! 
So*  its  bright  orb  th'  aspirinjr  flame  would  join. 
But  the  vast  distance  mcn^ks  the  tbnd  design. 
If  he.  Almighty  !  whose  <lecrre  is  fate, 
C'ouUl,  xxi  display  his  powV,  subvert  his  state; 
Bid  from  his  plastic  hand,  a  greater  rise, 
Produce  a  master,  and  resign  his  skies; 
Impart  his  incommunicablr  flame, 
The  mys*tic  number  of  th'  Ftenial  Name; 
Then  miirht  revolting  reason's  feeble  ray 
Aspire  to  uuef:tlou  OVkI's  all-perfect  day  I 
Vain  task  I  the  clay  in  the  directing  hand, 
The  rtasoa  of  its  form  might  so  demand. 


As  man  pre<iume  to  question  his  dispoM 
Prom  whom  thf  power  he  thus  abuses  flows. 

Here  point,  fair  Muse !  the  warship  God  rraoiio, 
The  soul  inflam'd  with  chaste  and  holy  fires  ! 
Where  love  celestial  warms  the  happy  breast. 
And  from  sincerity  the  thought 's  express'd; 
Where  genuine  piety,  and  truth  refln*d. 
Re-consecrate  the  temple  of  the  mind  ; 
With  grateful  flames  the  living  altars  ^low. 
And  God  descends  to  visit  man  below ! 


OMNIPRESENCE. 

Through  th'  unmeasurable  tracks  of  space 
Go,  Muse  divine  !  and  present  Godhead  trace ! 
See  where,  by  place  uncircumscribM  as  time, 
He  reigns  extended ;  and  he  shines  sublime  ! 
Sbouldst  thou  above  the  Heav'n  pf  Heav'nsascoid, 
Couldst  thou  below  the  depth  of  depths  descend. 
Could  thy  fond  flight  beyond  the  starry  sphere 
The  radiant  Moming^s  lucid  pinions  bear ! 
There  should  his  brighter  presence  shine  confest, 
Tliere  his  almighty  arm  thy  course  arrest ! 
Could'st  thou  the  thickest  veil  of  Night  assume, 
Or  think  to  hide  thee  in  the  central  gloom ! 
Yet  there,  all  patent  to  his  piercing  sight. 
Darkness  itself  would  kindle  into  light : 
Not  the  black  mansions  of  the  silent  grave. 
Nor  darker  Hell,  from  his  perception  save ; 
What  pow'r,  alas !  thy  footsteps  can  conrey 
Beyond  the  reach  of  omnipresent  day? 

In  his  wide  grasp,  and  com{/rehensiTe  f^e, 
Inimediate  worlds  on  worlds  unnumbei'd  lie : 
Systems  enclos'd  in  his  perception  roll. 
Whose  all-informing  mind  directs  the  whole : 
Lodg'd  in  his  grasp,  their  certain  ways  they  know; 
Plac'd  in  that  sight  from  whence  can  nothmg  ga 
On  Earth  his  footstool  flx'd,  in  Heav'n  his  seat: 
Enthroned  he  dictates,  and  his  word  is  fate. 

Nor  want  his  shining  images  below,. 
In  streams  that  murmur,  or  in  winds  that  blow; 
His  spirit  broods  along  the  boundless  flood. 
Smiles  in  the  plain,  and  whispers  in  the  wood; 
Warms  in  the  genial  Sun's  enliv'nlng  ray. 
Breathes  in  the  air,  and  beautiues  the  day  ! 

Should  man  his  great  immensity  deny, 
Man  might  as  well  usurp  the  vacant  sky : 
For  were  he  limited  in  date,  or  view, 
Thence  wer«  his  attributes  imperfect  too; 
His  knowledge,  power,  his  goodness  all  confin'd. 
And  lost  th'  idea  of  a  ruling  mind  ! 
Feeble  the  trust,  and  comfortless  the  sense 
Of  a  defective  partial  providence! 
Boldly  might  then  his  arm  injustice  brave, 
Or  innocence  in  vain  his  mercy  crave  ; 
Dejected  virtue  lift  its  hopeless  eye : 
And  heavy  sorrow  vent  the  heartless  sigh  ? 
An  absent  God  no  abler  to  defend, 
Protect,  or  punish,  than  an  absent  friend ; 
Distant  alike  our  wants  or  griefs  to  kuow, 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  prevent  the  bloWt 
If  he,  Supreme  Director,  were  not  near. 
Vain  were  our  hope,  and  empty  were  our  fesr; 
Unpunish'd  vice  would  o'er  the  world  prevail, 
And  unrewarded  virtue  toil — to  fail ! 
1'he  moral  world  a  second  chaos  lie, 
And  Nature  sicken  to  the  thoughtful  eye ! 

Even  the  weak  embryo,  ere  to  life  it  br<  ak<. 
From  bis  high  powV  its  slend^  texture  take»r 
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his  book  the  various  pavts  enroird, 

ig,  own  eternal  Wisdom's  mould. 

evs  he  only  the  material  whole, 

les  thought*  and  penetrates  the  soul  1 

I  the  lips  the  vocal  accents  part, 

lint  purpose  dawns  withm  the  heart, 

ly  eye  the  mental  birth  perceives, 

:o  us  the  new  idea  lives  ! 

hat  we  say,  ere  yet  the  words  proceed, 

we  form  th*  intention,  marks  the  deed ! 

Niscience,  fair  vicegereut-light  within, 

s  author,  and  restores  the  scene  ! 

t  the  beauty  of  the  governed  plan, 

ndicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

sacred  Muse,  by  the  vast  prospect  fir'd, 

av*n  descended,  as  by  Heav*n  inspired  ; 

nlight'ning  omnipresence  own,     [known; 

first  thou  feel'st  thy  dwindling  presence 

omniscience,  justly,  grateful,  sing, 

thy  weak  science  prunes  its  callow  whig ! 

( th'  Eternal,  all-informing  Soul, 

ight  pervades,  whose  knowledge  fills  the 

hole. 

IMMUTABILITY. 

temal  and  Omniscient  Mind, 

not  limited,  nor  bounds  confin'd, 

i  independent,  always  free, 

ines  confessed  Immutability ! 

whether  the  spontaneous  child  of  will, 

of  fbrre— if  imperfection  still. 

liUperfect,  in  himself  contains 

if-deriv*d,  and  from  himself  he  reigni^  I 

i  by  constraint,  we  could  suppose, 

1  his  fix*d  stability  should  lose ; 

ties  reason  at  a  thought  so  strange  ! 

w'r  can  force  Omnipotence  to  change? 

lis  own  divine  productive  thought, 

I  yet  stranger  alteration  wrought ; 

cellence  supreme  new  rays  acquire? 

f  perfection  raise  its  glories  higher  ? 

—his  high  meridian  brightness  glows, 

creases,  never  overflows ! 

>  addition,  yields  to  no  decay, 

e  of  incommunicable  day  ! 

through  different  forms  docs  matter  range, 

subsist  from  elemental  change ; 

ondensing  shapes  terrestrial  wear, 

ounts  in  fire,  and  fire  dissolves  in  air; 

s,  inquiring  phantoms  of  a  day, 

at  as  the  shadows  we  survey !     , 

;m,  along  Time's  rapid  current  pasti 

«  to  mingle  with  the  parent  mass ; 

,  Eternal  Lord  of  life  divine  ! 

immortal  shalt  for  ever  shine ! 
s^e  shall  darken  thy  exalted  name  ; 
erlastiug  ages  still  the  same  ! 
I,  like  man,  his  purpose  could  renew, 

could  vary,  or  his  plans  undo ; 
ing  faith  would  droop  its  cheerless  wing, 
deaden  to  a  lifeless  thing  ! 
ould  we,  rational,  repose  our  trust, 

Pow*r  immutable  as  just  ? 
ge  of  revelation's  force  divine, 

unerring  gave  not  the  dt^ign  ? 
as  in  Nature's  fair  according  plan, 
3s  benevolent  and  good  to  man. 
1  in  this  narrow  clouded  spot  below, 
(ly  see  around  and  darkly  know  ! 


Religion  lends  the  salutary  beam. 
That  guides  our  reason  through  the  dubious  gleam ; 
Till  sounds  the  hour,  when  he  who  rules  the  skies 
Shall  bid  the  curtain  of  Omniscience  rise ! 
Shall  dissipate  the  mists  that  veil  our  sight. 
And  show  his  creatures— a//  kit  ways  are  r'lt^hff 
Then,  when  astonish'd  Nature  feels  its  fate. 
And  fetter'd  Time  shall  know  his  latest  date ; 
When  Earth  shall  in  the  mighty  blaze  expire, 
Ntiar'n  melt  with  heat,  and  worlds  dissolve  in  fire  * 
The  universal  svf^em  shrink  away. 
And  ceasing  orbs  confer  th'  almighty  sway ! 
Immortal  he,  amidst  the  wreck  secure. 
Shall  sit  exalted,  permanently  pure  ! 
As  in  the  sacred  bush,  shall  shiuc  the  same. 
And  from  the  ruin  raise  a  fairer  frame  ! 

OMNIPOTENCE. 

Far  hence,  ye  visionary  charming  maids, 

Ye  fancied  nymphs  that  haunt  the  Grecian  shadei! 

Your  birth  who  from  concaving  fiction  drew. 

Yourselves  producing  phantoms  as  untrue : 

But  come,  superior  Muse !  divinely  bright, 

Daughter  of  Heav*n,  whose  o&pring  still  is  light, 

Oh  condescend,  celestial  sacred  guest ! 

To  purge  my  sight,  and  animate  my  breast. 

While  I  presume  Omnipotence  to  trace. 

And  sing  that  PowV  who  peopled  boundless  space! 

Thou  present  were,  when  forth  th'  Almighty 
rode, 
While  Chaos  trembled  at  the  voice  of  God  I 
Thou  saw'st,  when  o'er  th'  immense  his  line  he  drew. 
When  Nothing  from  his  word  existence  knew  ! 
His  word,  that  wak'd  to  life  the  vast  profound. 
While  conscious  light  was  kindled  at  the  sound  ! 
Creati<ni  fair  surpris'd  the  angelic  eyes. 
And  sov'reign  Wisdom  saw  that  all  was  wise ! 

Him,  sole  Almighty,  Nature's  book  displays. 
Distinct  the  page,  and  legible  the  rays  ! 
Let  the  wild  sceptic  his  attention  throw 
To  the  broad  horizon,  or  Earth  below ; 
He  finds  thy  soft  impression  touch  his  breast. 
He  feels  the  God,  and  owns  him  unconfest : 
Should  the  stray  pilgrim,  tir*d  of  sands  and  skies. 
In  Libya's  waste  behold  a  palace  rise. 
Would  he  believe  the  charm  from  atoms  wrought? 
Go,  atheist,  hence,  and  mend  thy  juster  thought! 

What  hand,  Almighty  Architect !  but  thine, 
Could  give  the  model  of  this  vast  design  ? 
What  hand  but  thine  adjust  th'  amazing  whole? 
And  bid  consenting  systems  beauteous  roll ! 
What  hand  but  thine  supply  the  solar  light !    * 
Ever  bestowing,  yet  for  ever  bri(;ht ! 
What  hand  but  thine  the  starry  train  array. 
Or  give  the  Moou  to  shed  her  borrow'd  ray  ? 
What  hand  but  thine  the  azure  convex  spread  ? 
What  hand  but  thine  compose  the  ocean's  bed  ? 
To  the  vast  main  the  sandy  barrier  throw. 
And  with  the  feeble  curb  restrain  the  foe  ? 
What  hand  but  thine  the  wint'ry  flood  assuage. 
Or  stop  the  tempest  in  its  wildest  rage  ? 

Thee  infinite !  what  finite  can  explore  ? 
Imagination  sinks  beneath  thy  pow'r; 
Thee  could  the  ablest  of  thy  creatures  know. 
Lost  were  thy  unity,  for  he  were  thou  I 
Yet  present  to  all  sense  thy  pow'r  remains, 
Reveal'd  in  nature  Nature's  Author  reigns ! 
In  vain  would  errour  from  conviction  fly. 
Thou  ev'ry  where  art  present  to  the  eye. 
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The  tense  how  stupid,  and  the  sight  how  blind. 
That  fails  this  uni\'enal  tnith  to  find ) 

Go !  all  the  sightJess  realms  of  snace  surrey. 
Returning  trace  the  planetary  way ! 
The  Sun  that  in  his  central  glory  shines, 
While  ev*ry  planet  round  his  ort>  inclines ; 
Then  at  our  intermediate  globe  xepose, 
And  view  yon  lunar  satellite  that  glows ! 
Or  cast  along  the  azure  vault  thy  eye. 
When  golden  day  enlightens  all  the  sky ; 
Around,  behold  Earth^s  variegated  scene. 
The  mingling  prospects,  and  th*  flow*ry  green; 
The  mountain  brow,  the  long-extended  wood. 
Or  the  rude  rock  that  threatens  o'er  the  flood ! 
And  say,  are  these  the  wild  effects  of  chance  ? 
Ob,  strange  effect  of  reasoning  ignorance ! 

Nor  powV  alone  confessed  in  grandeur  lies. 
The  glittering  planet  or  the  painted  skies ! 
Equal,  the  elephaut's  or  emmet's  dress 
The  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  confess ; 
Equal,  the  cumbrous  whale's  enormous  mass. 
With  the  small  insects  in  the  crowded  grass; 
The  mite  that  gambols  in  its  acid  sea, 
In  shape  a  porpus,  though  a  speck  to  thee  ! 
EvHi  the  blue  down  the  purple  plum  surrounds, 
A  living  world,  thy  failing  sight  confounds. 
To  him  a  peopled  habitation  phows. 
Where  millions  taste  the  bounty  God  bestows ! 

Great  Lord  of  life,  whose  all-controlling  might 
Through  wide  creation  beams  divinely  bright. 
Nor  only  does  thy  powV  in  forming  shine. 
But  to  annihilate,  dread  King!  is  thine. 
Shouldst  thou  withdraw  thy  still-supporting  hand. 
How  languid  Nature  would  astonishM  stand  \ 
Thy  frown  the  ancient  realm  of  night  restore, 
And  rai.se  a  blank— where  systems  smii'd  before  ! 

See  in  corruption,  all-surprising  state, 
How  struggling  life  eludes  the  stroke  of  Fate; 
Shock'd  at  the*scrnc,  though  sense  averts  its  eye, 
Nor  stops  the  wondrous  process  to  descry ; 
Yet  justcr  thought  the  mystic  change  pursues. 
And  with  delight  Almighty  Wisdom  views  ! 
The  brute,  the  vegetable  world  surveys, 
Sees  life  subsisting  cv^n  from  life's  decays  ! 
Mark  there,  self-taught,  the  pensive  reptile  come, 
Spin  his  thin  shroud,  and  living  bui^d  his  tomb ! 
With  conscious  care  his  former  pleasures  leave. 
And  dress  him  for  th'  business  of  the  grave ! 
Thence,  pass'd  the  short-liv'd  change,  renew'd  he 

springs. 
Admires  the  skies,  and  tries  his  silken  wings  ! 
With  airy  flight  the  insect  roves  abroad, 
An  •  scorns  the  meaner  earth  he  lately  trod  ! 

Thee,  potent,  let  deliverM  Israel  praise. 
And  to  thy  name  their  grateful  homage  raise ! 
Thee,  potent  God  !  let  Egypt*s  land  declare. 
That  felt  thy  justice  awfully  severe  ! 
How  did  thy  frown  benight  the  shadow'd  land  ! 
Nature  reversed,  how  own  thy  high  command ! 
When  jarring  elements  their  use  forgot. 
And  the  Sun  felt  thy  overcasting  blot ! 
When  Earth  producM  the  pestilential  brood. 
And  the  foul  stream  was  crimson*d  into  blood  ! 
How  deep  the  horrours  of  that  awful  night. 
How  strong  the  terrour,  and  how  wild  the  fright ! 
When  o'er  the  land  thy  sword  vindictive  pass'd. 
And  men  and  infants  breathed  at  once  their  last. 
How  did  thy  arm  thy  favour^  trtt)es  convey  ! 
T^y  li^ht  ^onductinj^  poipt  the  patent  way ! 


Obedient  ocean  to  fbeir  mareli  dMda 
The  wafry  wall  diitiiict  on  eitber  side ; 
While  through  the  deep  the  long  pfrocoikm  le^ 
And  saw  the  wonders  of  the  oogy  bed ! 
Nor  long  they  marched,  till,  blackiuni^  in  tile  tmtt 
The  vengeful  tyrant  and  hit  boat  appear ! 
Plunge  down  the  steep,  the  wavea  thy  nod  obey, 
Aud  whelm  the  threat'ning  storm  beneath  te  sea! 

Nor  3ret  thy  powV  thy  chosen  train  fonook, 
When  through  Arabia's  ands  thdr  way  they  took) 
By  day  thy  clood  was  present  to  the  aght. 
Thy  fiery  pillar  led  the  march  by  ugfat; 
Thy  hand  amidst  the  waste  thdr  tMe  apread^ 
With  feathered  viands,  and  with  heav'nly  breadi 
When  the  dry  wilderness  no  streams  mppUed^ 
Gush'd  hom  the  yielding  rock  the  vital  tide! 
What  limits  can  Omnipotence  confine  ? 
What  obetacles  oppose  thy  arm  divine  ? 
Since  stones  and  waves  their  settled  lawi  tangfi^ 
Since  seas  can  harden,  and  since  rocks  can  iovl 

On  Sinai*s  top,  the  Muse  with  ardtnt  wing 
The  triumphs  of  Omnipotence  would  sing ! 
When  o'er  its  airy  brow  thy  ckmd  displaj'dy 
Involved  the  nations  in  its  awful  shade  ; 
When  shrunk  the  Earth  firom  thy  approachiqgfte^ 
And  the  rock  trembled  to  its  rooted  base: 
Yet  where  thy  majesty  divine  appeaiM,' 
Where  shone  thy  glory,  and  thj  voice  was  Waid; 
Ev'n  in  the  blaze  of  that  tremendous  day. 
Idolatry  its  impM)us  rites  coold  pay ! 
Oh  shame  to  thought !— thy  sacred  throne  intadc^ 
And  brave  the  bolt  that  linger^  ronnd  its  head ! 

WISDOM. 

O  thou,  who,  when  th'  Almighty  form'd  this  all. 
Upheld  the  scale,  and  weigh'd  each  balanc*dba0; 
And  as  his  hand  completed  each  design, 
Number'd  the  work,  and  flx'd  the  seal  divine! 
O  Wisdom  infinite  !  creation's  soul* 
Whose  rays  diffuse  new  lustre  o*er  the  whole. 
What  tongueshall  make  thy  charms celestialknovD? 
What  band,  fair  goddess  !  paint  thee  but  thy  own) 

What  though  in  Nature'^  universal  store 
Appear  the  wonders  of  almighty  pow'r ; 
Pow'r,  unattended,  terrour  would  inqjire, 
Aw*d  must  we  gaze,  and  comfortless  admire. 
But  when  fair  Wisdom  joins  in  the  design. 
The  beauty  of  the  whole  result 's  divine  ! 

Hence  life  acknowledges  its  glorious  canse^ 
And  matter  owns  its  great  Disposer's  laws ; 
Hence  in  a  thousand  different  models  wrought, 
Now  fix*d  to  quiet,  now  allied  to  thought ; 
Hence  flow  the  forms  and  properties  of  things, 
Hence  rises  harmony,  and  order  springs ; 
Else,  had  the  mass  a  shapeless  chaos  lay. 
Nor  ever  felt  tJie  dawn  of  Wisdom's  day  ! 

See  how,  associate,  roqnd  their  central  son 
Their  faithful  rings  the  circling  planets  run; 
Still  equi-distant,  never  yet  too  near. 
Exactly  tracing  their  apix>inted  sphere. 
Mark  how  the  Moon  our  flying  orb  pursues. 
While  from  the  Sun  her  monthly  light  renews, 
Breathes  her  wide  influence  on  the  world  bek)«, 
And  bids  the  tides  alteniate  ebb  and  flow. 
View  how  in  course  the  constant  seasons  rise, 
Deform  the  Earth,  or  beautify  the  skies : 
First,  Spring  advancing,  with  her  flow'ry  trais; 
Next,  Summer's  band,  th»t  spreads  the  sylvan  sceflU 
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no,  wkh  her  ytJikm  hamests  cftMm'd, 
ig  Wioter  close.tbe  annual  nHmd. 
ie  tribes  observant  trace, 

II  cedar  to  the  creeping  gran : 
r  animated  beings  scale, 

lall  reptile  to  th'  enormoos  whale ; 
TNig  eagle  stooping  through  the  skies, 
osect  that  escapes  thy  eyes ! 
ee  thou  can^t,  in  er'ry  frame, 
iom  shine  confes&M  the  same : 
*gans  to  the  least  assign*d, 
cans  to  propagate  the  kind, 
tructure,  and  as  wise  the  |4an, 
rd  of  all— debating  man  ! 
a^'ning  creature,  thy  distinction  find, 

0  the  wa]^  of  Heav'n  be  blind. 
>utward  beauty  strikes  the  mind, 

1  beauty  points  a  charm  behind, 
the  Earth,  the  ambient  air,  or  seas, 
be  river,  or  the  wood  to  please  ? 
rhom  does  beauty's  self  reside, 

er,  or  the  beautified } 

s  the  Godhead  in  the  bright  disguise, 

ken  of  all  created  eyes ; 

ir  love  and  our  attention  steal ; 

airprising  thought)  the  Maker  veil ; 

ir  sight  to  pierce  the  radiant  cloud, 

lom  shines,  in  all  her  charms  avow'd* 

IS  God,  omnipotent  and  wise, 

vd,  and  Ruler  of  the  skies ! 

mding,  to  my  feeble  heart 

f  thy  celestial  light  impart; 

ordid  wealth,  or  glittering  powV^ 

wisdom — and  I  ask  no  more ! 

PROVIDENCE. 

le  level  country's  sheltered  ground, 
replete,  with  green  enclosures  bound, 
?ye  kept  within  the  verdant  maze, 
xansient  vista  as  it  strays ; 

to  some  rising  summit  tends, 
9BS  all  the  scene  as  he  ascends ; 
ce  the  friendly  heights  supplies, 
tie  charms  of  Deity  surprise ; 
ess,  Power,  and  Wisdom,  all  unite,     • 
g  glories  whelm  the  ravish'd  sight ! 

Cause  !  'tis  thy  preserving  care, 
thy  works  for  ever  fresh  and  fair ; 
Mn  thy  superior  radiance  bright, 
is  his  delegated  light ; 
t  sister  orb  inferior  day, 
the  silver  Moon's  alternate  ray : 
le  waste  of  eating  Tune  renews: 
'st  the  tepid  morning's  balmy  dewi : 
g  winds  the  blackee'd  deep  deform, 
ides  commission'd  in  the  storm ; 
will  the  slack'ning  tempest  cease, 
aim  ocean  smooths  its  ruffled  facei 
lings  through  the  air  tremendous  fly, 
plague  is  loosen'd  to  destroy, 
irects,  or  turns  aside  the  stroke ; 
le  fiend's  commiitsion  can  revoke; 
rraneous  fires  the  surface  heave, 
ire  buried  in  the  yawning  grave  ; 
St  not  the  mischief  to  prevail ; 
pi  touch  the  recent  wound  can  heaL 
I  rock  thou  send'st the  cheerful  gleam; 
( sands  thou  pour'st  the  cooling  stream ; 

III  providence  o*er  all  intends ; 
3b^  their  greitt  Creator's  ends, 


When  nan  too  loag  Hie  pAtfas  of  vie«  pvrniei^ 
Thy  hand  prepared  the  universal  flood  ; 
Gracious,  to  Noah  gave  the  timely  sign. 
To  save  a  remnant  from  the  wrath  divine ! 
One  shining  waste  the  globe  terrestrial  lay. 
And  the  ark  heav'd  along  the  troubled  sear; 
Thou  had'st  the  deep  his  ancient  bed  explore, 
Tlie  clouds  their  wafry  deluge  po«r*d  no  more! 
The  skies  were  cleared— the  moontain  tops  wci9 

seen. 
The  dove  pacific  brought  the  oKve  green. 
On  Arrarat  the  happy  patriarch  tost. 
Found  the  recovered  world  his  hopes  had  last ; 
There  his  fond  eyes  review'd  the  pleasing  soen^ 
The  Earth  all  verdant,  and  the  air  serene ! 
Its  precious  fPcight  the  guardian  ark  display'd. 
While  Noah  grateful  adoration  paid  ! 
Beholding  in  the  many-tinctor*d  bow 
The  promise  of  a  safer  world  below. 

When  wild  ambition  rear'd  its  impioas  head. 
And  rinng  Babel  Heav'n  with  pride  sorveyM; 
Thy  wotd  the  mighty  labour  could  confound. 
And  leave  the  mass  to  nonlder  with  the  groond. 

From  thee  all  human  actions  take  tbdr  springs 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fell  of  kingsl 
See  the  vast  theatre  of  time  display'd. 
While  o*er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  trend ! 
With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed. 
What  leaders  triumph !  and  what  monarchs bleed! 
Perform  the  parts  thy  providence  aasign'dy 
Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  thy  ends  indin'd : 
A  while  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 
Then  at  thy  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away ; 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene. 
But  that  remembrance  says — 7^e  Mmgt  kmce  been  f 
<*  But"  (questions  Doubt)  "  whence  uckly  Natore 

feels 
The  ague-tits  her  face  so  oft  reveals  ?        [breast  F 
Wlience  earthquakes  heave  the  Earth's  astooish'd 
Whence  tempests  rage  ?  or  yellow  plagues  infiestF 
Whence  draws  rank  Afric  her  empoison'd  stored 
Or  liquid  tires  explosive  AEtna  pour  V* 
Go,  sceptic  mole !  demand  th'  eternal  caoM^ 
The  secret  of  his  all-preserving  laws  ; 
The  depths  of  wisdom  infinite  explore. 
And  ask  thy  Maker — why  he,knowi  no  monf 

Thy  errour  still  in  moral  things  as  grea^ 
As  vain  to  cavil  at  the  wajrs  of  Fate, 
To  ask  why  prosp*ruus  vice  so  oft  succeeds^ 
Why  sufiers  innocence,  or  virtue  bleeds  ? 
Why  monsters,  Nature  must  with  blushes  ovi. 
By  crimes  grow  pow'rful,  and  disgrace  a  thronet 

Why  saints  and  sages,  mark'd  in  every  age^ 
Perish  the  victims  of  tyrannic  rage ; 
Why  Socrates  for  truth  and  freeckMn  fell. 
Or  Nero  reign'd  the  <1elegate  of  Hell  ? 
In  vain  by  reason  is  the  maze  pursued. 
Of  ill  triumphant,  and  afflicted  good, 
Fix'd  to  the  hold,  so  might  the  sailor  aim 
To  judge  the  pilot,  and  the  steerage  blame^ 
As  we  direct  to  God  what  should  Mong, 
Or  say,  that  sovereign  wisdom  governs  wron^t. 

Nor  always  vice  docs  uncorrected  go. 
Nor  virtue  unrewarded  pass  below ! 
Oft  sacred  Justice  lifts  her  awful  bead. 
And  dooms  tht^  tyrant  and  th'  usurper  dead  i 
Oft  Providence,  more  friendly  than  severe. 
Arrests  the  hero  in  his  wild  career ; 
Directs  the  fever,  poniard,  or  the  ball. 
By  whidi  aa  Anmiv  Charii^  or  OMtr  feJl^ 
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Or,  vheD  the  cuned  Borgiat  brew  the  cup 
For  merit,  bids  the  momiters  drink  it  up  ; 
On  violence  oft  retorts  the  cruel  spear. 
Or  fetters  cunning  in  its  crafty  snare; 
Relie%'es  the  innocent,  exalts  the  just, 
And  Itiyn  the  proud  oppressor  in  the  dust ! 

But,  fast  as  Timers  swift  pinions  can  oooTey, 
Hastens  the  pomp  of  that  tremendous  day, 
When  to  the  view  of  all  created  eyes 
God's  high  tribunal  shall  majestic  rise. 
When  the  loud  trumpet  shall  assemble  round 
Hie  dead,  reviving  at  the  piercing  sound ! 
Where  men  and  angels  shall  to  audit  come. 
And  millions  yet  unborn  receive  their  doom ! 
Then  shall  fair  Providence,  to  all  display*d. 
Appear  divinely  bright  « ithout  a  shade ; 
In  light  triumphant  aH  her  acts  be  shown. 
And  blushing  Doubt  eternal  Wisdom  own ! 

Meanwhile,  thou  great  Intelligence  supreme, 
SovVeign  Director  of  this  mighty  frame* 
Whose  watchful  hand,  and  all-observing  ken. 
Fashions  the  hearts,  and  views  the  ways  of  men ! 
Whether  thy  hand  the  plenteous  table  spread. 
Or  measure  sparingly  the  daily  bread ; 
Whether  or  wealth  or  honours  gild  the  scene. 
Or  wants  deform,  and  wasting  anguish  stain ; 
On  thee  let  Truth  and  Virtue  firm  rely, 
Bless'd  in  the  care  of  thy  approving  eye  ! 
Know  that  thy  providence,  their  constant  friend, 
Through  life  shall  guard  thrm,  and  In  death  attend ; 
With  everiasting  arms  their  cause  embrace, 
And  crown  the  paths  of  piety  with  peace. 

GOODNESS. 

Ye  seraphs,  who  God's  throne  oiirircling  still. 

With  holy  zeal  ymir  goUK-n  censers  fill ; 

Ye  flaming  ministers,  to  dihtant  lands 

Who  bear,  obsequious,  his  divine  commands; 

Ye  cherulM,  who  compose  the  sacretl  choir. 

Attuning  to  the  voice  th'  angelic  lyre ! 

Or  ye,  fair  natives  of  the  heav'niy  plain, 

Who  once  were  mortal — now  a  happier  train ! 

Who  spend  in  peaceful  love  your  joyful  hours, 

In  blissful  meads,  and  amaranthine  bow*rs. 

Oh  Tend  one  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 

Oh  deign  my  glowing  bosom  to  inspire, 

And  aid  the  Muse's  uncxpcrienc'd  wing. 

While  Goodness,  theme  divine,  she  soars  to  sing! 

Though  all  thy  attributes,  divinely  fair. 
Thy  fidi  perfection,  glorious  Go<l !  deelare ; 
Yet  if  one  beams  superior  to  the  rest, 
Oh  let  thy  GowlmMw  fairest  be  eonfc*ss'd: 
As  shines  the  Moon  amidst  her  starrj'  train, 
As  breathes  the  rose  amongst  the  flow'ry  scene. 
As  the  mild  dove  her  silver  plumes  displays. 
So  sheds  thy  ni»  rry  its  distingiiishM  rays. 

Tliis  led,  Creator  nuid,  thy  gracious  hand, 
When  formless  Chaos  heard  thy  higii  command; 
When,  pleusVl,  the  eye  thy  matchless  works  re- 

view'd. 
And  Goodn^'ss  placid,  spoke  tl»at  all  was  aood ! 

Nor  (Hily  d'>es  in  Heav'n  thy  (*oo(hu*ss  shine  ; 
Doliirhtrd  Nature  feels  its  warmth  divine  ; 
The  V  tal  Sun's  illuminating  beam. 
The  siher  crescent,  and  the  starry  cjleam. 
As  day  and  night  alternate  they  command. 
Proclaim  ih.it  tmth  to  t  vVy  distant  laud. 

S<^^^e  smiling  Nature,  with  thy  treasures  fair, 
0>nfcsw  thy  boun'y  and  parental  carcj 


Renewed  by  thee,  the  faithful  leaiDiis  rfse^ 

And  Earth  with  plenty  all  her  sons  snpplidk 

The  generous  lion,  and  the  brinded  boar. 

As  nightly  through  the  forest  walks  they  mar, 

From  thee.  Almighty  Maker,  seek  their  prey, 

Nor  from  thy  hand  unsated  go  away : 

To  thee  for  meat  the  callow  ravens  «Ty, 

Supporti.*d  by  thy  all-preserving  eye: 

From  thee  the  feather'd  natives  of  the  plain^ 

Or  those  who  range  the  field,  or  plough  the  mao, 

Receive  with  constant  course  th*  ajipointed  food. 

And  taste  the  cup  of  universal  good  ; 

Thy  hand  thou  open'st,  uiillion'd  myriads  live; 

Thou  frown'st,  they  faint,  thou  smil'st,  and  tbeyie- 

On  Virtue's  acre,  as  on  Rapine's  stores,     [rive! 
See  Heav'n  impartial  deal  the  fniirftil  sHow'rs! 
**  Life's  common  blessings  all  her  children  sharp," 
Tread  the  same  earth,  and  breathe  a  general  air! 
Without  distinction  boundless  bles^'ogs  fiill. 
And  Ctoodness,  like  the  Sun,  eiilighteus  all ! 

Oh  man !  degenerate  man!  of  fend  no  more! 
Go,  learn  of  brutes  thy  Maker  to  adore ! 
Shall  these  through  ev'ry  tribe  his  bounty  own, 
Of  all  his  works  ungrateful  tboii  alone  ! 
Deaf  when  the  tuneful  voice  of  Mercy  cries, 
And  blind  when  ^ov'rcign  Goodnc>ss  charms  the  eyn! 
Mark  how  the  wretch  his  awful  name  blaspheaes, 
His  pity  spares — his  clemency  reclaims ! 
Observe  bis  patience  with  the  guilty  strive. 
And  bid  the  criminal  repent  and  live  ; 
Recall  the  fugitive  with  gentle  eye. 
Beseech  the  obstinate,  he  would  not  die ! 
Amazing  tenderness — amazing  most, 
llie  soul  OH  whom  such  mercy  should  he  lost ! 

But  wouldst  thou  view  the  rays  of  goodnes  joia 
In  one  strong  point  of  radiance  all  divine. 
Behold,  cehfstial  Muse  I  5»on  eastern  lijrht. 
To  Bethlem's  plain,  adoring,  benil  thy  sight! 
Hear  the  glad  message  to  the  shepherds  giVn, 
Ciood  will  on  Earth  to  man,  and  peace  in  Ucav'a! 
Attend  the  swains,  pursue  the  starry  road. 
And  nail  to  Earth  the  Saviour  and  the  God ! 

Redemption  !  oh  thou  beauteous  mystic  plan. 
Thou  salutary  source  of  life  to  man  ! 
What  tongue  can  speak  thy  comprehen»ve  gncv^ 
What  thought  thy  depths  unfatbomable  trace  ? 
When  lost  in  sin  our  ruin'd  nature  lay. 
When  awful  Justice  claim'd  her  righteous  pay ! 
See  the  mild  Saviour  bend  his  pitying  eye. 
And  stop  the  lightning  just  prepared  to  fly  1 
(O  strange  effect  of  unexampled  love  !) 
View  him  descend  the  heav'nly  throne  above; 
Patient  the  ills  of  mortal  life  endure. 
Calm,  though  revil'd,  and  innocent,  though  poor! 
Cmrertain  his  abode,  and  coarse  his  food, 
His  life  one  fair  continued  scene  of  good  ; 
For  us  sustain  the  wrath  to  man  decreed. 
The  victim  of  eternal  justice  bleed ! 
Look  !  to  the  cross  the  Lord  of  life  is  tied. 
They  pierce  his  hands,  and  wound  his  sacred  side; 
Sec  God  expires !  our  forfeit  to  atone. 
While  Nature  trembles  at  his  parting  groan  ! 

Advance,  thou  hopeless  mortal,  steel'd  in  guilt, 
Behold,  and  if  thou  canst,  forbear  to  melt! 
Shall  Jesus  die  thy  freedom  to  regain. 
And  wilt  tliou  drag  the  voluntary  chain  ! 
Wilt  thou  refuse  thy  kind  assent  to  give. 
When  dying  he  lookti  down  to  bid  tliee  live! 
Pervei^e,  wilt  thou  reject  the  proficr'd  go«id. 
Bought  with  his  life,  and  strcairiiig  in  his  bluhJ} 
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irtae  can  thy  deepest  crimes  eflhce, 

thy  nature,  and  confirm  tby  peace  | 

ihe  errottrs  of  tby  life  atone» 

e  thee  from  a  rAei  to  a  ton ! 

is'd  Redeemer,  from  tby  sacred  tbrone, 

aintfl  and  angels  sing  thy  triumphs  woo ! 

from  tbe  grave  thou  rais*d  tby  glorious  head, 

to  thy  car  the  pow'rs  infernal  led) 

It  exalted  height  of  bliss  supreme, 

m  on  those  who  bear  thy  sacred  name; 

heir  ways,  inspire  them  by  thy  grace, 

I  to  follow,  and  thy  steps  to  trace ; 

bt  example  to  thy  doctrine  join, 

heir  morals  prore  their  faith  diriiie  I 

Jy  to  thy  church  confine  thy  ray, 

gbd  world  thy  healing  light  display; 

of  Righteousness !  in  beauty  rise, 

r  the  mists  that  cloud  the  mental  skies  I 

t*s  remnant,  now  a  scattered  train, 

Messiah !  show  thy  promb*d  reign; 

;h  as  wide  thy  saring  warmth  diffuse, 

Is  the  ambient  air,  or  lalling  dews ; 

B  the  time  when,  Tanquish'd  by  thy  pow'r, 

ill  expire, -and  sin  defile  no  move  f 


RECTITUDE. 

ttant  for,  ye  sons  of  Earth  profane^ 
,  ambitious,  covetous,  or  vain : 
I  of  pow'r  1  ye  minion'd  slaves  of  state, 
3o  vulgar,  and  the  sordid  great ! 
,  ye  purmr  souls,  from  dross  refln'd, 
eless  heart  and  uncorrupted  mind  1 
chaste  hands  the  holy  altars  raise, 
snse  bring,  and  light  the  glowing  blaze, 
Bful  voices  aid  the  Muse  to  sing 
iss  justice  of  th*  Almighty  King ! 

Rectitude  divine  be  knows, 
usd  sanctity  bis  thoughts  compose ; 
be  dicutes  which  th'  Eternal  Mind 
&ble  beings  has  assigned ; 

his  care  on  eVry  mind  impressed, 
ioos  seals  the  hand  of  Heav'n  attest! 
1,  perverse;  for  wrong  forsakes  the  right, 
tentive  keeps  the  fault  in  sight; 
that  strict  atonement  should  be  made, 
I  the  forfeit  on  the  offender's  head  ! 
ibt  demands — *<  Why  man  disposed  this 

he  dang'rous  choice  to  go  astray  ? 
that  made  him  did  the  fault  fbriesee, 
lows,  Heav*n  is  more  to  blame  than  he.** 

0  good  the  heart  alone  inclined, 
what  prize  had  Virtue  been  amign'd  } 
leles  her  noblest  triumphs  flow, 

languish  when  she  finds  no  foe ! 
t  p«rliaps  have  so  been  happy  still, 
tlKHit  the  privilege  of  will, 
Mcause  htt  hands  were  tied  from  ill ! 
s  scheme,  to  mend  th*  almighty  plan, 
all  the  dignity  of  man ! 

1  thy  eyes,  vain  sceptic,  own  thy  pride, 
by  happiness  and  choice  allied ; 

from  herself  her  bliss  derive, 
rond  the  pow'r  of  thrones  to  give ; 
f  empire  and  of  wealth  possessed, 
!  heart,  aud  feel  herself  unbless'd : 
rere  yet  no  further  marks  assigned, 
^teful  ?  or  is  Heav'n  unkind  ? 
II  the  woes  from  Heav'n  permissive  fall, 
adopts— the  wretch  improves  them  all" 
IV. 


From  his  wild  lust,  or  his  oppressive  deed, 
Rapes,  battles,  murders,  sacrilege  proceed ; 
Wu  wild  ambition  thins  tbe  peopled  Earth, 
Or  from  his  av'rice  famine  takes  her  birth ; 
Had  Nature  giv'n  the  hero  wings  to  fly. 
His  pride  would  lead  him  to  attempt  tbe  sky ! 
To  angels  make  tbe  pigmy's  folly  known. 
And  drawn  ev'n  pity  from  th'  eternal  throne. 

Yet  while  on  Earth  triumphant  Vice  prevails^ 
Celestial  Justice  balances  her  scales, 
With  eye  unbiass'd  all  the  scene  surveys. 
With  hand  impartial  ev'ry  crime  she  weighs ; 
Oft  close  pursuing  at  his  trembling  heels. 
The  man  of  blood  her  awful  presence  feels; 
Oft  from  her  arm,  amidst  the  blaze  of  state. 
The  regal  tyrant,  with  success  elate. 
Is  forc'd  to  leap  the  precipice  of  fate ! 
Or  if  the  villain  pass  unpunish'd  here, 
'Tis  but  to  make  the  future  stroke  severe ; 
For  soon  or  late  eternal  Justice  pays 
Mankind  the  just  desert  of  all  theijr  ways. 

'Tis  in  that  awful  all-disclosing  day. 
When  high  Omniscience  shall  her  books  di^lay, 
When  Justice  shall  present  her  strict  account. 
While  Conscience  shall  attest  the  due  amount ; 
That  all  who  feel,  condemn  the  dreadful  rod. 
Shall  own  that  righteous  are  tbe  ways  of  God  ! 

Oh  then,  while  penitence  can  Fate  disarm. 
While  lingering  Justice  yet  withholds  its  arm  ; 
While  heavenly  Patience  grants  tbe  precious  time. 
Let  the  lost  sinner  think  him  of  his  crime ; 
Immediate,  to  the  seat  of  Mercy  fly. 
Nor  wait  to  morrow — lest  to  night  he  die  ! 
But  tremble,  all  ye  sins  of  blackest  birth, 
Ve  giants,  that  deform  the  face  of  Earth  ; 
Tremble,  ye  sons  of  aggravated  guilt. 
And,  ere  too  late,  let  sorrow  learn  to  melt: 
Remorseless  Murder !  drop  thy  hand  severe, 
And  bathe  thy  bloody  weapon  with  a  tear ; 
Go,  Lust  impure !  converse  with  friendly  light, 
Forsake  the  mansions  of  defiling  night ; 
Quit,  dark  Hypocrisy,  thy  thin  disguise. 
Nor  think  to  cheat  the  notice  of  the  skies ! 
Unsocial  Avarice,  thy  gnup  forego. 
And  bid  the  useful  treasure  learn  to  flow  ! 
Restore,  Injustice,  the  defrauded  gain ! 
Oppression,  bend  to  ease  tbe  captive's  chain. 
Ere  awful  Justice  strike  the  fatal  bknr  ! 
And  drive  you  to  the  realms  of  night  below  ! 

But  Doubt  resumes — "  If  Justice  has  decreed 
The  punishment  proportion'd  to  the  deed ; 
Eternal  misery  seems  too  severe. 
Too  dread  a  weight  fbr  wretched  man  to  bear ! 
Too  harsh !  that  endless  torments  should  repay 
The  crimes  of  lifie— the  errours  of  a  day  1 " 

In  vain  our  reason  would  presumptuous  pry ; 
Heaven's  counsels  are  beyond  conception  high ; 
In    vain    would    thought   his   measur'd   justice 

scan! 
His  ways  how  difiGnrent  frotn  the  ways  of  man  I 
Too  deep  for  thee  his  secrets  are  to  know. 
Inquire  not,  but  more  wisely  shun  the  woe ; 
Waro'd  by  his  threat'nings  to  his  laws  attend. 
And  leam  to  make  Omnipotence  thy  friend  ! 
Our  weaker  laws,  to  gain  the  purpos'd  ends. 
Oft  pass  the  bounds  the  lawgiver  intends ; 
Oft  partial  pow'r,  to  serve  its  own  design, 
Warps  from  the  text,  exceeding  reason's  line, 
Strikes  biass'd  at  the  person,  not  the  deed. 
And  sees  tbe  guiltless  unprotected  bleed  \ 
O  o 
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Bat  God  alone  with  animpatioD'd  ngbt, 
fiurveyi  the  nice  bwrrier  of  wtoog  and  right; 
And  while  subserrient,  as  his  will  ordains, 
Obediei^t  Nature  yields  the  present  means ; 
While  neither  force  nor  passions  guide  his  views, 
Er'n  Evil  works  the  porpose  he  pursues! 
That  bitter  spring,  the  source  of  human  pain ! 
Heal'd  by  his  touch,  does  mineral  health  contain ; 
And  dark  affliction,  at  his  potent  rod, 
Withdraws  its  cloud,  and  brightens  into  good. 

Thus  human  justice  (far  as  man  can  go) 
For  private  safety  strikes  the  dubious  blow ; 
But  Rectitude  divine,  with  nobler  soul. 
Consults  each  individual  in  the  whole ! 
Directs  the  issues  of  each  moral  strife. 
And  sees  creation  struggle  into  life ! 

And  you,  ye  happier  soub !  who  in  his  ways 
Observant  walk,  and  sing  his  daily  praise ; 
Ye  righteous  few!  whose  calm  unruffled  breasts 
No  fears  can  darken,  and  no  guilt  infests. 
To  whom  bis  gracious  promises  extend, 
In  whom  they  centre,  and  in  whom  shall  end. 
Which  (bless'd  on  that  foundation  sure  who  build) 
Shall  with  eternal  justice  be  fulfill'd  : 
Ye  sons  of  life,  to  whose  glad  hope  is  fdv*n 
The  bright  reversion  of  approaching  Heav'n, 
With  greatful  hearts  his  glorious  praise  recite. 
Whose  love  from  darkness  call'd  you  out  to  light ; 
So  let  your  piety  reflective  shine, 
As  men  may  thence  confess  his  truth  divine ! 
And  when  this  mortal  veil,  as  soon  it  must. 
Shall  drop,  returning  to  its  native  du»t ; 
The  work  of  life  with  approbation  done. 
Receive  from  God  your  bright  immortal  crown. 


GLORY. 

But  oh,  adventurous  Muse,  restrain  thy  flight. 

Dare  not  the  blaze  of  uncreated  light ! 

Before  whose  glorious  throne  with  dread  surprise 

Th*  adoring  seraph  veils  his  dazzled  eyes; 

Whose  pure  effulgence,  radiant  to  excess. 

No  colours  can  describe,  or  words  express ! 

All  the  fsir  beauties,  all  the  lucid  stores, 

Which  o'er  thy  works  thy  hand  resplendent  pours, 

Feeble,  thy  brighter  glories  to  display. 

Pale  as  the  Moon  before  the  solar  ray ! 

See  on  his  throne  the  gaudy  Persian  placed. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  the  luxuriant  East ! 
While  mingling  gems  the  borrow'd  day  unfold. 
And  .the  rich  purple  waves  emboss'd  with  gold  ; 
Yet  mark  this  scene  of  painted  grandeur  yield 
To  the  fair  lily  that  adorns  the  field ! 
Obscur'd,  behold  that  fainter  lily  lies, 
By  the  rich  bird's  inimitable  dyes ; 
Yet  these  survey  confounded  and  outdone 
^y  the  superior  lustre  of  the  Sun ; 


That  Sun  himself  withdraws  his  lessen'd  bean 
From  thee,  the  glorious  Author  of  his  frame ! 

Transcendent  Power !  sole  arbiter  of  fate ! 
How  great  thy  glory !  and  thy  bliss  bow  great ! 
To  view  from  thy  exalted  throne  above, 
(Eternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  kwe) 
Unnuniber^d  creatures  draw  their  smiling  birth, 
To  bless  the  Heav'ns,  or  beautify  the  Earth; 
While  systems  roll,  obedient  to  thy  view. 
And  worlds  r^ce— which  Newton  never  knew. 

Then  raise  the  song,  the  gen'ral  anthem  raiie^ 
And  swell  the  concert  of  eternal  praise ! 
Assist,  ye  orbs,  that  form  this  buundlcM  whole. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  space  unnumber'd  roll; 
Ye  planets  who  compose  our  lesser  scheme. 
And  bend,  ooncertive,  round  the  solar  frame; 
Thou  eye  of  Nature !  whooe  extensive  ray 
With  endless  charms  adorns  the  face  of  day; 
Consenting  raise  th*  harmonious  joyful  sound. 
And  bear  his  praises  through  the  vast  profound ! 
His  pcaase,  ye  winds  that  fan  the  cheerful  air. 
Swift  as  th^  pass  along  your  pinions  bear ! 
His  praise  let  ocean  through  her  realms  display, 
Far  as  her  circling  billows  can  convey  ! 
His  praise,  ye  misty  vapours,  wide  diffuse. 
In  rains  descending,  or  in  milder  dews ! 
His  praises  whisper,  ye  majestic  trees, 
As  your  tops  rustle  to  the  gentle  breese ! 
His  praise  around,  ye  flow*ry  tribes,  exhale. 
Far  as  your  sweets  embalm  the  spicy  gale ! 
His  praise,  ye  dimpled  streams,  to  earth  retesl, 
As  pleas'd  ye  murmur  through  the  flow'ry  fsle! 
His  praise,  ye  feather*d  choirs  distinguished  siof » 
As  to  your  notes  the  vocal  forests  ring ! 
His  praise  proclaim,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep, 
Who  in  the  vast  abyss  your  revels  keep ! 
Or  ye,  fair  natives  of  our  earthly  scene. 
Who  range  the  wilds,  or  haunt  the  pasture  green ! 
Nur  thou,  vain  lord  of  Earth,  with  careless  ear 
The  universal  hymn  of  worship  hear ! 
But  ardent  in  the  sacred  chorus  join. 
Thy  soul  transported  with  the  task  divine! 
While  by  his  works  th*  Almighty  is  confess'd, 
Supremely  glorious,  and  supremely  bless'd! 

Great  Lord  of  life !  from  whom  this  humble  frsme 
Derives  the  powV  to  sing  thy  holy  name. 
Forgive  the  iowly  Muse,  whose  artless  lay 
Has  dar^d  thy  sacred  attributes  survey  ! 
Delighted  oft  through  Nature's  beauteous  field 
Has  she  ador'd  thy  wisdom  bright  revealM ; 
Oft  have  her  wishes  aim'd  the  secret  song, 
But  awful  rev'rence  still  withheld  her  tongue. 
Yet  as  thy  bounty  lent  the  reasoning  beam. 
As  feels  ray  conscious  breast  thy  vital  flame. 
So,  bless'd  Creator,  let  thy  servant  pay 
His  mite  of  gratitude  this  feeble  way ; 
Thy  goodness  own,  thy  providence  adiore. 
And  yield  thee  on^ — what  was  thine  before. 
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oo  Eaith,  not  rapt  abore  the  ikies, 
Bfore  aafe  I  fing  with  mortal  Toioe,  uncbangM 
To  hoarM  or  mate;  tho'  fidieo  oo  eril  days. 
On  evil  days  tho'  falleii,  and  evil  tongnes ! 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  oompassM  round, 
And  soUtnde ;— yet  not  alone,  whUit  thon 
V]sit*st  my  slambcrs  nightly,  or  when  mom 
PoTples  the  east,  sdll  govern  thoa  my  song, 
Urania !  and  fit  andience  find,  tho*  few ! 

MitfOTi,  Book  vit. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 


FRANCIS  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUGH, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  AND  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  THISTLE. 


MY  LORD, 

X  OWER  without  goodness  implies  only  an  unlimited  capacity  of  doing 
mischief;  goodness  without  power  is  to  a  generous  mind  but  a  painful  and 
barren  possession !  But  when  these  two  qualities  unite,  they  bless  mankind 
in  proportion  to  their  degrees,  and  conspire  to  form  that  character,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  amiable,  and  worthy  of  our  imitation  and  esteem ! 

However  mistaken  the  point  has  been,  it  must  be  confessed,  my  lord, 
that  panegyric  is  neither  the  talent  of  every  writer,  nor  the  property  of  eveiy 
patron.  There  is  here,  as  in  painting,  a  delicacy  in  disposing  the  lights, 
and  placing  the  figures  with  propriety,  which  few  of  the  pretenders  to  either 
art  are  masters  of.  From  hence  it  arises  that,  on  these  occasions,  praise 
has  been  so  unjustly  as  well  as  ungracefully  lavished,  that  those,  who  are 
most  entitled  to  it,  scorn  to  receive  it  in  a  way  that  has  been  so  liable  to 
prostitution. 

For  this  reason,  my  lord,  I  shall  forbear  to  offend  you  with  any  com- 
plimeuts  of  this  nature,  which,  however  well  intended  they  might  be,  would 
to  your  friends  appear  inferior  to  your  grace^s  merit,  and  to  strangers  might 
seem  like  adulation.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  humane  and  benevolent 
exercise  of  wealth  and  power  can  describe  the  noblest  disposition,  or  bestow 
the  truest  happiness,  your  grace  is  justly  rewarded  in  the  cheerful  service' 
and  affection  of  all  who  more  immediately  depend  on  you,  and  in  the 
sincere  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  have  the  honour  to  know  you.  That 
easy  grandeur  you  possess  of  accommodating  yourself  to  those  below  you, 
without  losing  your  dignity,  effectually  procures  you  that  veneration  fdbich 
pride,  with  all  its  ostentation,  can  never  really  pbtain. 

As  most  of  the  pieces,  which  form  this  collection,  were  wrote  in  that 
part  of  Britain  firom  whence  your  grace  derives  your  title,  and  which  has 
often  fek  the  kind  influences  of  your  presence :  as  some  of  them  have  been 
formerly  honoured  with  your  grace's  generous  notice  and  protection,  I  flatter 
mjrself  your  grace  will  not  refuse 'them  a  shelter  under    your  auspicious 
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patronage.  The  love  of  learning  is  inseparable  from  all  traly  great  and  noble 
minds.  It  is  the  first  love  which  produces  the  love  of  virtue  !  of  liberty ! 
of  every  thing  that  is  in  reality  valuable  and  praiseworthy !  If  any  of  these 
productions,  my  lord,  bear  these  impressions,  it  is  from  thence  only  they 
can  merit  your  grace^s  favourable  regard.  Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  yoa 
will  condescend  to  receive  them  as  the  dutiful  offerings  of  a  heart  sincerely 
affectionate  to  your  illustrious  fiEimily,  ardent  for  your  grace*s  personal  pros- 
perity and  honour,  and  whose  autlior  is,  with  the  highest  ^esteem  and  vene- 
ration, 

my  LORD, 

*  your  grace's  most  obliged, 

and  most  devoted  fiiithful  servant, 

SAMUEL  BOYSE. 
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Veram  ubi  plore  nitent  in  carmine^  noa  ego  paucis 
OSmdar  maealis,  qiuM  aot  iocuria  fodit 
Aat  hamana  panun  caret  natora. 

H<Mu  de  Arte  Pbet. 


PSALM  IV. 

PAJLAPHRAIBD. 

OTHOU,  almiglity  Righteoasnen ! 
Who  oft  has  lar'd  me  in  dittren; 
Ib  mercy  bow  thy  iov*reign  ear, 
Sdieve  my  woe,  my  lorrows  hear! 

IVom  men,  who  sKght  thy  sacred  wayi. 
To  thee  my  weary'd  eyes  I  raise, 
'fbat  nothing  here  below  can  see 
Worthy  to  be  oompar*d  with  thee ! 

Yet  men,  blind  men,  their  dreams  panne, 
Vain  shadowy  forms  of  bliss  nntme ! 
And  empty  images  prefer 
To  thee,  the  sole  all-beanteoos  fiur ! 

Thy  piercing  eye,  that  marks  the  whole, 
Thro*  all  disgniae  can  riew  the  sool ; 
Gan  see  conceaPd  where  nrtoe  lies, 
And  innocence  unheeded  cries ! 

This  keeps  the  picas  mind  in  awe^ 
Obserrant  of  thy  holy  law ; 
From  erery  dread  that  heart  is  ftee. 
That  feels  the  consdons  fear  of  thee ! 

Sapremely  merctfnl  and  jost. 
In  thee,  thy  feithfol  people  tmst  | 
To  thee  their  daily  incense  bring. 
And  smile  beneath  thy  goardian  wing. 

Let  earth-bohi  sools,  with  groreling  nght. 
In  wealth  or  power,  or  pride  delight; 
More  transport  gives  a  ray  of  thme, 
Thap  Britain't  crown,  or  India's  mine! 


More  from  this  joy  refin'd  I  taste. 
Than  misers  from  their  bags  increas'd ; 
From  thence  more  gladness  filk  my  heart. 
Than  all  the  world  can  e'er  impart. 

Fed  by  thy  providential  care, 
I  take  content  my  little  share ; 
And  humbly  on  thy  aid  depend. 
Eternal  father,  God,  and  friend  ! 

When  the  provided  day  is  done, 
And  night  with  sable  train  comes  on ; 
Id  peace  my  weary'd  limbs  I  lay. 
He  guards  the  night,  who  gave  the  day. 

When  breaks  the  dawn  of  rosy  mom. 
To  thee,  the  Lord  of  Life,  I  turn ; 
And  my  awaken*d  senses  raise. 
Attentive  in  their  Maker's  praise. 

Thou  gre^t  Omniscience !  watch  my  ways^ 
Protect  my  nights  and  guide  my  days; 
Give  me  thro'  life,  obscure  or  known. 
To  k>ve  and  fear  but  Thee  alone  I 
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LiEi  some  feire  deer  by  hunters  close  pursued. 
Who  bath'd  in  sweat  ^explores  the  cooling  Hood ; 

So  my  poore  soul,  by  eager  foes  subdued, 
Loolu  up  to  thee,  the  ever-living  God ! 

When,  when  shall  I  approach  that  happie  place 

Where  shines  thy  glory,  and  where  rests  thy  peace? 


I  pass  my  days  in  sighs,  in  grones,  and  tears. 
While  my  sad  breast  incessant  railings  load, 

"  Who  now  his  cries,  or  his  petition  hears. 
Where  is,  they  soomfhl  cry,  hia  boasted  God  ?" 

My  heart  oppressed  with  anguish  and  despaire, 
I  Looks  up  to  thee,  sole  auditor  of  prayer !  • 
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Oh !  let  thy  heaT^oly  beams  these  sorrowes  cheere, 
Dispell  these  clouds  of  life-oonsaming  care! 

Vouchsafe  the  voice  of  my  disties!}  to  heare, 
Regard  my  suffierings,  and  attend  my  prayer ! 

While  my  proud  foes  insult  me  from  afsr. 

Be  thou  my  refuge  from  the  hostile  war  \ 

And  see !  —my  soul,  bis  glorious  arm  displayed  ! 

My  rock  of  hope,  my  high  defence  is  near; 
At  length  he  grants  bis  faTOurmble  aid, 

Behold  my  great  deliverer  app^r ! 
finite  ttten,  my  soul !  nor  droop  within  my  breast, 
IVust  still  in  God,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ! 


i'HE  LAMENTATION  OF  DAVID 
roa 

SAUL  AND  JONATHAN, 

11  SAMUEL  1.  V.  17 — 27.  TRANSUmOb 

How  are  the  mighty  fall'n  upon  the  plain  ? 
Unhappy  Israel  !  mourn  thy  beauty  slain ! 

Let  none  to  Askalon  the  loss  reveal, 
Oh,  publish  not,  in  Gath,  tb'  accursed  tale ! 
Lest  our  insulting  foes,  with  cruel  pride. 
Smile  at  our  weakness,  and  onr  arms  derid^ 
And  as  they  count  the  spoils  in  triumph  o*er, 
Rejoice  the  strength  of  Judah  is  no  more ! 
How  are  the  mighty  hl\*tk  upon  the  plain  } 
Unhappy  Israel  1  moam  thy  beaoty  slain ! 

On  Gilboah's  heights  let  no  more  dew  be  fonod. 
For  ever  blasted  be  the  fatal  ground ! 
Let  Heav'n  displeased  its  kindly  smiles  refrain. 
Nor  send  the  genial  warmth,  nor  fruitful  rain  ! 
Nor  grass  its  hills,  nor  com  its  vallies  yield. 
Nor  shade  nor  streams  refresh  the  barren  field ! 
For  there  our  ancient  glory  fell  a  prey, 
And  the  imperial  shield  was  cast  away  ! 
There  Saul  and  Jonathan  resign'd  their  breath. 
The  monarch  and  the  friend  were  lost  in  death. 

How  are  the  mighty  fall'n  upon  the  plain  ? 

Unhappy  Israel !  mourn  thy  beauty  blain ! 

How  oft  in  arms  together  have  they  fought. 
And  for  their  country  deeds  heroic  wrought  ? 
Bold  as  the  lion  seizes  on  his  prey, 
Swift  as  the  eagle  wings  his  rapid  way, 
So  bold  in  war  the  conquering  sword  tbey  drew, 
So  swift  were  wont  the  vanquish'd  to  pursue : 
But  now  the  breathless  warriors  press  the  plain. 
Unhappy  Israel !  mourn  thy  beauty  slain ! 

Whom  nature  joined,  and  fond  affection  ty'd, 
Now  sleep  in  death,  nor  can  the  grave  divide ; 
United  once  in  conquest,  as  in  love. 
The  same  society  in  fiste  they  prove ! 
By  numbers  overwhelmed  they  bravely  die. 
See  !  red  with  wounds  the  mangled  heroes  lie ! 
In  Israel's  much  lov*d  cause  with  honour  bleed. 
Nor  live  to  see  the  woes  that  must  succeed. 

How  are  the  mighty  fall'n  uprni  the  plain  ? 

Unhappy  Israel !  mourn  thy  beauty  slain ! 

Let  Zion's  daughters  at  the  rueful  tale, 
In  solemn  grief  their  monarch's  fate  bewail ; 
For  him  distress'd  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Raiiie  the  sad  song,  and  shed  the  pearly  tear  I 


Who  olt,  when  crown*d  with  conqneit  he  letnn'd, 
With  foreign  spoib  their  lovely  charms  adom'd! 
%nt  now  he  helpless  lies  upon  the  plain. 
Unhappy  Israel  1  mourn  thy  beanty  slain ! 

Oh  Jonathan !— — the  brother  and  the  friend, 
How  shall  I  monm  thy  too  untimely  end  ? 
What  language  Uall  express  the  gnef  I  feel 
Vot  one  I  lov'd  so  long,  and  knew  ao  well ! 
Through  every  state  my  chequer'd  lifie  has  Imon, 
Still  was  thy  oonitant  faith  unalter'd  ahowob 
And  David*s  interest  dearer  than  thy  own! 

Onr  sUtions  different ^yet  our  henrts  the  aae, 

Preserv'd  entire  the  uneztinguish'd  Heme ! 
Still  were  our  joyi,  and  still  our  sorrows  ibar'd, 
Mutoal  our  trust,  and  equal  our  regard ; 
Socb  wat  our  sacared  union  far  above 
The  common  ties  of  friendship  or  of  ki«e : 
Now  snatcb'd  at  once-Mn  vain  thy  loas  I  monii, 
And  pay  these  fhiitleia  honoun  to  thy  urn! 
How  are  the  mighty  fell'n  upon  the  pUm } 
Unhappy  Israel  1  monm  thy  beaoty 


ORATIO  QALGACI  DUCIS  BRITANNia, 

« 

BX  lACnO  ni  VITA  JUL.  AOaiCOtJi. 

Ct  nomen  paeis  dolce  eat,  eC  ipm  ret  Hlvtaiii^sed 
inter  pocem  et  servitntem  plorimnm  interest: 
pax  est  tranquilla  libaitaa ;  servitna  antem  ma- 
lorum  omnium  extremom,  noa  modo  beflob  sed 
etiam  morte  repel  lendnm  ! 

QuoTiBs  causes  belli  et  necessitatem  noetram  ia- 
tueor,  magnus  mihi  animus  est,  bodleraam  dies 
consensumque  vestrum  initium  libertatia  tolius  Bri- 
tannise  fore.  Nam  et  universi  aervitnta  experts 
ac  nulla  ultra  teme  nee  man  quidem  secnnMy 
imminente  nobis  classe  RomanA.  Ita  prcba  atqoe 
arma,  quae  fbrtibus  bonesta,  eadem  etinm  ignvvis 
tutissima  sunt.  Priores  pugnm  qoiboa  adfems 
Romanes  varia  fortune  certatum  ert»  apem  ac  seb- 
sidium  in  nostris  manibns  habebent,  quia  nobilis- 
simi  totius  Britannise,  eoque  in  ipsius  penetralibus 
siti,  nee  servientium  littora  adspicicntea,  ocnios 
etiam  a  cootactu  dominationia  tnviolatoa  habeba- 
mus.  Nos  terrarum  et  libertatts  extremos,  reees> 
sus  ipse  ac  sinus  femse  in  hunc  diem  defendit 
Nunc  terminus  Britanniss  patet,  atque  omne  igno- 
tum  pro  magnifico  est.  Sed  nulla  jam  ultra  geni, 
nil  nisi  fluctua  et  saxa  et  interiorea  Romaai,  qoo- 
rum  superbiam  friistri  per  obsequium  et  modes- 
tiam  effugeris.  Raptores  orbit,  poatqoam  ouncta 
vastantibus  defuere,  terrss  ac  niari  acrutantur^  si 
locuples  hostis  est,  avari;  si  pauper,  ambitiosi; 
quos  non  oriens,  non  occidens  satiaverit,  sob  omni- 
um opes,  atque  inopiam  pari  affectu  concopiscoat 
Auferre,  trucidare,  rapere,  felsis  nominibas,  impe* 
rium ;  atque  ubi  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  ap- 
pellant !  Liberos  cuique  et  propiwraos  sons  natara 
carrissimos  esse  i^uit ;  hi,  per  ddectns,  alibi  ser- 
vituros  aufemntur.  'Qxijuges  et  sorores,  si  bosti- 
lem  libidinem  effugiont,  nomine  amicorum  alque 
hospitum  poUuuntur.  Bona,  fortunasque  in  tribo- 
turn  egerunt,  in  amiooum,  fmmentum :  corpora 
ipsa  atque  menus,  in  silvis  et  paludibos  eosonicD- 
dis,  verbera  inter  et  eootumelias,  cootemnt  Nata 
servituti  mancipia  semel  veneunt,  atqne  uHro  a  do- 
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jotur.  Britannia  rerb  seiritutem  mam 
mit,  cotidie  pascit.  Ac  sicnt  in  funilia 
timos  qooqae  servoram  et  conservis  in  lu- 
t,  sic  noB,  in  hoc  orbis  terrarum  veteri  fa- 
novi  et  viles  in  excidium  patimur.  Neque 
bis  arva,  aat  metalla,  aat  portus  sunt,  qui- 
cendis  reservemur.  Virtus  autem  ac  fe- 
^ectorum,  ingrata  imperantibusy  et  longin- 
;  secrttum  ipsum,  quo  tutins  eo  suspecti^ 
ita  speTenic,  tandem  sumite  animum  tarn 
bertas,  quam  quibus  glona  carisiima  est 
s,  fcemina  duce!.  eznrere  coloniamt  ex- 

castra,  ac  (nisi  felicitas  in  sooonfiam  Ter- 
raere  jugum  potuere.  Nos  tntegri,  et  in- 
^  libertatem  non  in  prtesentiA  laturi,  primo 
XMicursu  non  ostendemus,  quos  sibi  Cale- 
iposuerit  viros?  An  eadem  Romanis  in 
tutem  quam  in  pace  Inxuriam  adeae  cre- 
fostris  illi  dissensionibus  ac  discoidiis  clan, 
stium  in  gkmam  exercitOs  sibi  ▼ertnnt; 
xitractum  ex  diversissimis  gentibus  ut  se- 
es  tnent,  ita  adveisas  dissolvent;  nisi  si 
t  .Of  rmanos,  et  (pndet  dictu)  Britannoram 
e  domtnationi  aliene  sanguinem  commo- 
diutins  tamen  hostes  quam  servos,  fide  et 
teneri  ptitatis.  Metus  et  tenor  snot  in- 
icula  caritatis,  qnse  ubi  remeveris,  qui  ti- 

tierint,  odisse  incipient. Omnia  victoriss 

!iita  pio  Dobb  sunt.  Nullse  Romanot'oon- 
xsendunt ;  nulli  parentes  fugam  exproba- 
t ;  aut  nulla  plerisoue  patria  est,  aut  alia, 
lumorus  circa  treoidos  ignoraotia,  cislum- 
m,  ac  mare,  ac  siWas,  ignota  omnia  cir- 
stantes;   clauses  quodammodo  et  vinctos 

tradidenint.  Ne  terreat  vanus  aspectus, 
iilgor  et  argenti,  quod  neque  tegit  neque 
.    In  ipsa  hoslium  acie  inveniemus  nostras 

sumoacent  Britanni  suam  causam !  reoo^ 
r  Oalli  priorem  libertatem !  deserent  illos 

«fman]  (ut  nuper  Usipii  reliquerunt ! 

lam  nltra  lbrmidinis,TaoQa  castella,  senum 
inter  male  parentes,  et  injuste  imperantes, 
midpia  et  ditcoidantia !  hie  dux,  hie  ex- 

ibi  tributa  et  metalla  et  csetera  serri- 

KBoe !  quas  in  sternum  proferre,  ant  sta- 
•ci,  in  hoc  campo  est.    Proinde  ituri  in 

majoies  veitnis,  et  posteros  cogitatel 


THB  8PBECH  OP  GALOACVB. 

nANSLATID. 

i  errore  mo,  qnos  ille  timorom 
DOS,  haad  arget  lethi  metus,  iode  rueadi 
nm  mens  prona  viris,  animique  capaces 
I,  et  tgnawn  reditans  parcere  vitSB  ! 

LOCAN. 

ftopp'd,  beneath  the  Grampian's  nigged 

height, 
joman  eagles  eheck'd  their  pradal  flight ; 

ewerj  povV  that  wateh'd  Britannia's  fate, 
nee,  seen'd  the  doubtful  day  to  wait ! 
ms  like  these — great  Oalgacus  address'd 
itMul  fi»«!  and  eas*d  bis  laboring  breast  !— 

I  round  this  camp  I  cast  ray  ravish*d  eves, 
w  the  glorious  cause  that  bids  us  rise  f 
1  the  long  expected  hour  is  come, 
the  progress  of.usuiping  Rome  ! 


Tliese  aims,  my  friends!  that  netier  felt  their  chain. 
These  arms  must  Britain's  latest  hopes  sustain : 
Beneath  their  j^oke  surrounding  nations  gToan, 
Our  country's  safety  lives  in  us  alone ! 
On  ns  her  longing  eym  impatient  wait. 
On  us  depends  her  everlasting  fate ! . 
All  further  means  of  refbge  now  are  yam. 
And  4eath  or  liberty  alone  remain ; 
In  vain  amongst  these  rocks  we  hop'd  to'find 
Peace  and  the  native  freedom  of  mankind ; 
Ev*n  here,  our  ibes,  onr  last  retreat  have  fbund. 
And  envy  us  th'  uncultivated  ground : 
Nor  think  submission  can  prevent  our  chaiot 
To  us,  submission  would  itself  prove  vain ; 
See  firtm  their  hands  what  mercy  will  ye  find  ? 
These  civilis'd  destroyers  of  mankind  1 
Whose  boundless  lust  of  riches  and  of  sway. 
Has  rmvag'd  all  the  wasted  worU  fbr  prey ; 
And  like  a  marohing  plague,  by  fVauu  or  fbrce, 
Has  blasted  nature  in  its  deadly  oourM ! 
With  specious  arts  has  Teil'd  its  baneful  &ce, 
Caird  rapine  vntue»  and  destruction  peace !— > 
See  !  wheresoe'er  their  conq'ring  arms  have  gone, 
What  woes  attend  the  vanquish'd  and  undone  ? 
View  sons  and  brothers,  from  their  dwellings  torn. 
In  distant  lands  their  servile  fbrUme  mourn ! 
Our  faithful  matrons,  and  our  spotless  maids. 
Their  guile  seduces,  or  their  pow'r  invades ! 
Their  goods  and  lands,  the  haughty  victor's  spoil. 
Themselves  reserv'd  as  slares  to  work  the  soil ! 
Compell'd,  through  blows  and  hardships,  to  obey. 
And  wear  in  ceaseless  tasks  slow  life  away : 
Others  by  birth  may  wear  the  cursed  chain. 
And  drudge  for  those  who  do  their  life  sustain ; 
But  Britain  daily  aids  the  yoke  she  scorns, 
And  feeds  that  insolence  and  pride  she  mourns : 
As  in  domestic  usage  to  the  rest. 
Still  the  last  slave  becomes  a  constant  jest  $ 
So  we,  the  last  of  uninslav'd  mankind, 
Shall  be  the  sport  and  laughter  of  our  kind ! 
Nor  fields  have  we  to  till,  nor  mines  to  drain, 
Kor  ports  to  open  for  the  victor's  gain  : 
But  rocks  and  woods  are  all  the  wealth  we  boast. 
And  yet  our  all  we  lose, — when  the*  are  lost  1 
Let  freedom,  then  my  firiends !  your  souls  inspire. 
And  warm  your  bosoms  with  heroic  fire ! 
If  led  to  conquest  by  a  female  hand, 
Rome  scarce  a  British  heroine  could  withstand ; 
But  to  her  ancient  cunning  had  recourse. 
And  triumphed  by  dirision,  not  by  force; 
In  US,  as  yet  unalter'd,  firm  and  hee. 
Her  boasted  sons,  let  Caledonia  see ! 
To  whose  known  virtue  she  commits  her  cause. 
And  trusts  her  future  liberty  and  laws  :— 
Nor  think  the  Roman  fbroe  in  battle  try'd 
Equals  their  home-bred  luxnry  and  pride ;  - 
In  our  dissentions  half  their  hope  their  place. 
And  raise  their  trophies  on  our  own  disgrace ; 
From  distsint  climes  they  form  their  venal  bands. 
Whom  plimder  arms,  and  ill  success  disbands ; 
Nor  think  or  Gauls  or  Germans  are  so  blind, 
To  waste  their  blood,  a  hated  yoke  to  bind  ? 
Terrour  and  fear  are  slender  ties  of  love,     [move, 
Which  when  your  oonqu'ring  arms  shall  once  re- 
Will  soon  transfbrm'd  to  nobler  passions  glow. 
And  aid  our  vengeance  on  the  common  foe ! 
For  us,  success  displays  its  fairest  charms. 
To  fire  our  hearts,  and  animate  our  arms. 
No  wires  the  Romans  have,  no  helpless  firtendii, 
Whose  life  and  safety  on  their  own  depends ; 
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No  native  Und  ham  they    ■    or  distant  fiur» 
Uqittft  their  oaote,  and  onpiovok'd  the  war ; — 
See !  how  surprit'd  they  view  the  wildt  aroood, 
And  trembling  tread  along  the  hoitUe  ground  ! 
Throagh  woods  and  locks  direct  their  cautions  way, 
And  seem  distmstfiil  ev*n  of  earth  and  sea! 
Bewilder*d,  tbas,  to  our  avenging  hand 
The  righteous  gods  have  given  this  lawless  hand : — 
Dread  not  their  haughty  mien,  and  glitt'ring  show, 
A  weak  defence  against  a  valiant  foif ! 
Vain  are  the  rays  their  splendid  dresses  sand. 
Gaudy  to  shine,  but  useless  to  defiesd ; 
Amongst  themselves  we  may  on  aid  depend, 
And  every  Briton  n  our  secret  friend  { 
For  us  they  wish— ^hile  for  the  ibe  they  fight. 
And  in  th&r  hearts  assist  our  social  right ! 
Once  let  your  virtue  break  the  force  vou  see, 
Your  iqjur*d  oouniry  is  for  ever  firee  I. 
Before  your  eyes,  your.bUest  choice  remains. 
Freedom,  or  death,  or  everlasting  chains ; 
This  to  ei^y,  or  under  these  to  groan, 
Depends,  my  friends !  upon  yourselves  alone ; 
Think  that  your  generous  ancestors  were  free ! 
If  they  were  so— what  must  jrour  children  be } 
Undaunted  then  the  paths  of  honour  try. 
And  live  with  freedom,  or  with  glory  die  !*' 


RESPONSIO  BI.  GATONIS  AD  LABIENUM, 

DB  ORACDLO  AMMOWIS  COMSULBVOO. 

LUCAM,  LIS.  V. 

Errat,  si  quit  putat  banc  vocem  M.  Catonis,  ipsius 
non  oraculi  esse.  Quid  enim  est  oraculum? 
nempe  voluntas  divina  ore  bominis  eountiata. 
Et  quem  taodem  antistitem  digniorem  invenire 
sibi  potuit  divinitas  quam  M.  Ottonem  ? 

SIKICA. 

Ills  Deo  plenus,  tacito  quem  mente  gerebat, 
Effudit  dignas  adytis  e  pectore  voces: 
'*  Quid  qussri  Labiene,  jubes  ? — an  liber  in  armis 
Occubuisse  velim,  potiiis  quam  regna  videre  ? 
An  sit  vita  nihil,  sed  loogum  differet  tetas  ? 
An  noceat  vis  ulla  bono  ?  fortunaque  perdat 
Opposita  virtute  minas  ?  Isudandaque  vellc 
Sit  satis?    et  ounquam  successu  crescat  hones- 

tum? 
Scimus,  et  hoc  nobis  non  altius  inseret  Ammon  !— 
Hcremus  cuncti  superis,  temploque  tacente 
Nil  facimus  non  sponte  Dei ;  nee  vocibus  ulUs 
Numen  egit ;  dixitque  semel  nascentibus  auctor 
Quicquid  scire  licet ;  sterileis  non  legit  arenas 
Ut  canerentpaucia— mersitque  hoc  pulvere  verum ! 
Estne  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontos  et  aer 
Et  coslum  et  virtus  ?  — superos  quid  quserimus 

ultra? 
Juppiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  mo- 

veris! 
Sortilegis  egeant  dubii  1  semperqae  fnturis 
Caslbus  ancipites ;  me  non  oracula  certum 
Sed  mors  certa  fSscit — pavido  fortique  cadeodum 

est. 
Hoc  satis  est  dixisse  Jovem."— Sic  ille  prcfatur 
Servataque  fide,  templi  discedit  ab  aris 
Non  exploratum,  populis,  Ammona  relinqueos. 


TBANBLATBO. 


Victrix  causa  diis  ptacuit,  sed  victa  GstoaL 

LBC4 

FijLL  of  that  pow*r,  whose  light  iimir'd  his  bmi 
Great  Cato  answer'd  thus  the  chiers  request:— 
«  What,  Labienus?  dost  thou  seek  to  know  ? 
U  it  our  chance  in  arms  against  the  §at  ? 
Or  shall  we  doubt  all  evils  to  sustain. 
Ere  Rome  be  fettered,  or  a  Cssar  reign  ? 
Is  life  then  nothing  but  proteacted  bmth  ? 
Or  slavery  a  slighter  ill  than  death  ? 
Must  vhrtue  take  its  colour  from  suooesi, 
Or  does  opposing  fortune  make  it  less  ? 
While  nobly  we  assert  the  rigfateons  cause, 
Of  suffering  liberty,  and  iigar'd  laws. 
Do  we  not  act  like  Romans  and  like  men  ? 
Or  must  precarious  chance  direct  the  scene? 
All  this  we  know  ourselves — nor  oaivtbe  poa^ 
That  rules  these  hallow'd  shrines  infacmns] 
Though  dumb  the  oracle,  he  speaka  his 
In  lively  characters  to  all  mankind  ? 
Gilds  life's  firat  dawn  with  reason^  bcnv^T  n|% 
And  takes  the  tribute  of  inqwrfSBCt  praiK! 
Ev'n  nature,  here  in  silence,  sooada  hia  aaas^ 
And  these  vast  wilds  omnipotenoe  proclaim  1 
The  fire,  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  nmbieBt  air 
Point  out  his  wisdom,  and  hia  pov'r  dedaia! 
In  Heav^  and  viitnous  minds  be  makes  ated^ 
Through  all  her  works  creation  owne  his aods 
Beneath,  around  us^  and  diqtiay'd  abofe, 
Whate'er  we  see,  where'er  we  go,  is  Jove ! 
Let  others,  anxious  for  their  doubtful  fote^ 
On  the  dark  oracle's  decision  wait ! 
Tis  death,  whom  coward  and  hero  must  obey, 
Tis  certain  death  takes  all  my  cares  away  i 
Or  soon,  or  late,  we  all  are  doiom'd  to  foil, 
Jove  speaks  by  me  this  lesson  to  3roo  all  !"— 
So  said — the  god-like  chief  his 
And  left  the  unconsulted  priest  behind. 


ODES  OF  HORACE. 


BOOK  I.   ODB  XI.   IMITATBO. 


FoftsBAa,  my  friend !  with  idle  schemes. 
To  search  into  the  maze  of  fate ;    * 

Your  horoscopes  are  airy  dreams. 
Your  cofiee-tossiDg  all  a  cheat ! 

What  adds  it  to  our  real  peace. 
To  know  life's  accidents  or  date  ? 

The  knowledge  would  our  pains  tnereasc^ 
And  make  us  more  unfortunate. 

Wisely  conceal'd  in  endless  night. 

Has  Heav'n  mappM  up  its  dark  dfcreesj 

The  view,  too  strong  for  human  sight. 
Might  else  destroy  our  present  ease ! 

Then  gladly  use  the  courting  hour, 
Ei^y,  and  make  it  all  your  own ! 

And  pull  with  haste  the  fiiurest  flow*r. 
Ere  Time's  quick  hand  have  cat  it  dove. 
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II  up  the  genial  bowl, 
rn  it  with  lome  lovely  toatt  I 
b  cordial  warm  your  soal, 
7  thought  in  joy  be  lott, 

;  moments  of  delight, 
with  an  uncommon  care ! 

ey  urge  their  dertin'd  flight. 
are  mix*d  with  vulgar  air  ! 

B  taite  my  share  of  bliss, 

I  nnmcK'd  with  care  and  sorrow  ! 

ny  friend,  in  life  I  wish, 

I  jest  to  trust  to-morrow. 


K>K  I.  ODB  XXIU  TRAWSLATBD. 


ia!  cease,  as  I  pursue^ 
icss  haste  to  shun  my 
>  all  a  lover's  ery, 
ngfswn,  affrighted  fly. 


luring  from  its  gnardian's  care, 
ronsy  it  knows  not  irtiere ; 
harmless  noise  it  hears, 
thousand  nameless  fears ! 

ng  heart  and  trembling  knees, 
t  round  distrustful  sees ; 
le  leavei  the  breezes  shake, 
m  lizard  stirs  the  brake  ! 

ia!  stop  your  needless  flight, 
lostile  foim  to  fright; 
»k  my  pains  to  show 
ir  cause  of  all  my  woe  I 

awhile  your  mother's  side, 
00  kng  you  have  been  ty'd;  • 
han  time  to  change  the  scene, 
you're  past  fifteen ! 


lOOK  I.  ODB  XXVI.  IMITATED. 

ft  vain  distracting  fears, 
ids  resign  my  cares, 
iKNild  be  gay ! 
,  the  flow*ry  chaplet  ^ne, 
ofnse^  the  generous  wine, 
e  all  pain  away ! 

idly  rack  their  brain, 

(s  of  fVanoe,  or  fears  from  Spain, 

ni  jars  or  leagues; 

jitesmen  and  their  tools, 

y  pack  of  knaves  and  fools, 

beirown  intrigues. 

friend,  toyovor  me^ 

sign  in  Italy, 

It  Seville's  court } 

d  statesmen  in  disgrace, 

th  spite  at  those  in  place, 

ne'er  the  better  for't. 


Where  some  foir  spreading  chesmii  grows. 
And  near  a  murm'ring  foimtain  flows, 

Grve  me  repose  to  find ! 
There  with  their  own  celestial  fire^ 
Let  all  the  Nine  my  breast  inspire ; 

And  raise  my  ravish'd  mind  I 

Then  should  the  lyre  resound  thy  praise, 
And  consecrate  its  fav'rite  lajrs 

To  thee,  the  Muse's  friend : 
Immortaliz'd  by  these,  tl^  &me 
Should,  with  their  happy  master's  name. 

To  latest  dajrs  desoend ! 


BOOK  I.  ODB  XXXI.  TRANSLATED. 

Wbili  humbly  ofibring  at  thy  shrine, 
I  pour  the  consecrated  wine; 
Of  thee,  bright  god  of  verse  and  da^ ! 
What  shall  thy  suppliant  poet  pray  ? 

I  ask  not  all  the  golden  stores^ 
That  wave  on  rich  Sardinia's  shores  ; 
Nor  yet  the  flocks,  a  countless  train ! 
That  tread  Calabria's  verdant  plain. 

I  ask  no  heaps  of  glittering  coin. 
Nor  diamonds  brought  fh>m  Ind^'s  mine ; 
Nor  yet  the  plenty  Heav'n  bestows. 
Where  softly  winding  Xjrris  flows : 

Let  the  toil'd  merchant  yeariy  stray, 
Through  every  land  and  every  sea ; 
And  led  by  fate  in  search  of  gain, 
Ei^lore  the  earth,  and  tempt  the  main. 

Qrant  me  this  wish — a  country  farm. 
Where  all  b  fair,  and  clean,  and  warm ; 
The  neighb'ring  woods  shall  yield  me  fire. 
My  garden  food,  ray  flocks  attire. 

And,  Phcebut!  to  confirm  me  bless'd. 
Still  grant  me  health  those  joys  to  taste ! 
And  still  with  health,  let  there  be  join'd 
An  honest  heart,  and  cheerful  mind. 

Then  to  complete  thy  bard's  desire. 
Give  me  toiouch  thy  sacred  lyre  ! 
Still  let  the  Nine  inquire  my  lay. 
And  help  to  sooth  all  care  away ! 

Untroubled  thus,  serenely  dear. 
The  evening  of  my  life  shall  wear ; 
Till  death  unfear'd,  unheeded  come, 
And  lay  me  peaceftil  in  the  tomb ! 


BOOB  I.  ODB  XXXVIII.  TBAIfSLATBDi. 

AwAT !  my  boy,  't  is  needless  toil, 
I  hate  your  essences  and  oil. 

And  all  th'  enervate  train ! 
Leave  the  nice  flow'r,  th'  autumnal  rose. 
Of  mjrrtle  twigs  the  wreath  compose. 

Both  beantifiil  and  pbln. 
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With  thif,  bamiai  the  frMndly  Aade, 
SonoaDd  thy  carelMi  muter's  hwd. 

And  then  adorn  thy  own: 
The  fragrant  plant  ihall  gaily  fbine. 
Shall  aid  the  generoui  joyi  of  wine, 

And  form  a  greteftil  crown  I 


BOOS  III.   ODB  XXTI.  IMITATED. 

Latb  uncoafio*d,  ai  fleeting  air, 
I  gaily  rov'd  amongtt  the  mb ; 

And  in  my  yielding  heart, 
Ai  torVeign  beauty  ga^e  the  law, 
From  erery  lovely  fiitse  I  aaw, 

ReceiT'd  the  pleasing  dart ! 

Bot  now,  fair  Venus !  queen  divine ! 
I  hang  beside  thy  hooour'd  shrine 

The  consecrated  Ijnre ! 
No  more  thy  charming  wars  I  prove, 
No  more  the  powerful  jo3^  of  love 

My  feeble  breast  can  fire ! 

Yet,  Venus!  ere  thy  fiiithftil  slave 
Thy  altars  quit,  thy  serrice  leave ; 

Let  him  one  grace  implore ! 
Let  stobboro  Gielia  own  thy  sway. 
Make  her  imperioM'^ieart  obey ! 

My  vows  shall  ask  no  move!— 


BOOK  IV.  ODE  II.  PART  IMITATED. 

Who  strives,  my  friend,  with  fruitless  toil, 
To  rise  to  Prior's  matchless  style. 

But  makes  his  folly  known : 
He,  like  a  first-rate  star  sublime. 
Shines  in  a  sphere,  where  none  can  climb. 

And  draws  his  light  from  none  ! 

Or  like  some  river  swellM  with  rain, 
That  swift-descending  o'er  the  plain. 

Impetuous  shapes  its  course ; 
So  his  inimitable  lays 
Still  charm  the  heart  a  thousand  ways, 

With  irresistless  force ! 

Whether  he  make  his  glorious  theme. 
Immortal  Nassau's  godlike  name ;       ' 

Or  pleas'd  in  Wmdsor*s  groves. 
Attunes  his  lyre  to  gentler  sounds. 
And  with  his  notes  assembles  round 

The  Graces  and  the  Loves! 

Or  whether  Love  his  strains  inspire. 
To  sing  the  constant  Henry's  fire  ! 

Or  paint  the  nut-brown  fair : 
Like  the  white  swan's  expiring  strain. 
So  soft  the  dying  notes  complain. 

And  charm  the  list^ing  ear ! 

Aw'd  as  his  beauties  I  explore, 
With  distant  reverence  I  adore. 

The  bard's  exalted  height : 
Like  the  laborious  bee  I  rove. 
And  o'er  the  field,  or  through  the  grove, 

Obscurely  wing  my  flight.——  *  *  *  • 


BOYSE'S  POEMS. 


CLAUDIAN. 
(db  somkiis.) 

Omnia  qux  sensn  volontor  vote  dinmo^ 

Pectori  sopito  reddit  aouoa  qaieBi 
Venator  defessa  toro  ewi  m— U«  rapcait. 

Mens  tamen  ad  iyhnu  et  am  Inatim  leAt; 
Judicibus  lites,  aarigii  aooBaia  cuRit^ 

Vanaqne  noctunm  meta  cavetur  equi; 
Me  quoque  Masarum  stsriion  Mb 

Artibus  airaetii  nUidtan  aolfit. 


PARAPBRAtKD. 

Thosb  pleasures  still  in  which  the  auad  doGgbb^ 
Employ  our  dreams,  and  entertein  onr  nigte! 
The  hmitsman,  wearied  with  hia  toibome  t/atb, 
Still  haonts  the  covert,  or  the  glade  remrti; 
In  sleep  the  judge  haagi  o^  the  Boisy  Iwy 
In  sleep  the  victor  drivei  the  rapid  car ! 


With  lancy'd  conraera  tam  tliaiiBagMI imt 


Whirls  o*er  the  distance^  and  attaiB^lbtl 
In  sleep  the  lover  does  his  mill  ins  hold. 
In  sleep  the  miser  trefsUci  o^tar  lua  goM; 
In  sleep  the  merehaikt,  mIb  teeasM  «■  ihoi^ 
Fancies  the  storm,  and  draadi  hb  wMlaMili 
Me  too,  in  sleep,  the  mach-terM  Mans  bi%  R 
Point  to  the  mead,  or  lead  me  thrangb  tfaegiiMi  |i 
Where  tochaatemfadi  they  all  their  chaiiiiw4  j 
A  joy  unknown  by  all— 4Mit  thow  who  Ibel  t 


CATULLUS. 
(db  saruLcaao  sua.) 

Di  faciant  mea  ne  larvi  looet  casa  freqiMati 
Qua  facit  assiduo  tramite  Tulgns  iter ; 

Post  mortem  tmnoli  sic  infamaaliii 
Me  teget  aihorei  devia  terra  enmk  1 

Aut  humet  igoots  canralos  vallatos 
Noo  juvat  in  aicdio  undco  habera 


PASAFHRASBD. 

Thb  stately  monument  let  others  raise. 
And  seek  by  art  to  live  till  future  days; 
To  stone  or  brass  their  hope  of  laoM  intrait, 
The  flatt'ring  marble,  or  deoeitfbl  host  I 
No  pompous  ornaments  my  wishes  craves 
But  simple  as  my  life,  I  wuh  my  grave' 

When  Fate  impartial  calls  thb 
And  every  tie  dinolving  yields  to  death  { 
To  the  kind  bosom  whanoe  I  took  my  birth. 
Commit  the  remnant  of  retoraiag  earth  ; 
Far  from  the  common  graves,  aad  pabfiewiy, 
Peaceful  inter  th'  inauhnated  day. 
In  some  fair  mead,  some  wood-enheteM 
Or  near  some  babbling  lbimtaia*lB  soothiqg 
Where  no  rode  hand  my  ashes  may  lavade, 
Distuib  my  urn,  or  fright  my  watdifiil  shade; 
I  Green  be  the  spot  beaeath,  and  over  bead 
Let  some  fair  tree  its  guardian  ombrafs  spfssj 
Light  lie  the  earth,  and  halkm'd  be  the  gnaai 
And  flow'rs  in  sweet  pieAiiioa  rise  around ! 
Let  others  servile  beat  the  eommoa  road, 
A  poet  dead  or  living  scovas  a  crowd ! 
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PROPERTinS. 

(dB  UXOIUBUS  OIDI8.) 

Sois  lex  fuDcris  una  maritii 

Aurora  su'u  rubra  cokwmt  aquis  i 

i  ubi  mortifero  jacCm  est  fiuc  altima  leeto 

im  aaeTif'stat  pia  turba  comii. 

.men  babent  letbi,  que  viva  tequatar 

gium,  pudor  est  non  licaisse  mori ! 

rictrices,  et  flammis  pectora  pnebent, 

Dontque  suis  ore  perusta  Tiris, 


TRANSLATED. 

lie  laws  that  in  those  climes  obtain^ 
;be  bright  morning  reddens  all  the  main ! 
irhensoe*er  the  happy  husband  dies, 
the  funeral  couch  eirtended  lies ; 
iful  wites  around  the  scene  appear^ 
cnpous  dress  and  a  triumphant  air ; 
nership  in  death,  ambitious  strive, 
ad  the  shameful  fortune  to  survive ! 
with  flowers  the  lovely  victims  stand, 
liles  ascend  the  pile,  and  light  the  brand ! 
leir  dear  partners  with  unaltered  faith, 
Id  exulting  to  the  fragrant  death  ^ 


EX  CORN.  OALU  ELEG.  H. 

(ad  OlOBBM.) 

jid«vus  ego,  nee  tu  minus  alba  capillis, 
itas  animos  conciliare  solet; 
non  possum,  quondam  potuisse  memento 
Lis  ut  placeam,  me  placutsse  prius. 
et  invalidb  reveienda  prisca  cokmb, 
fnit  hi  vetulo  milite,  miles  amat ; 
I  ezpertum  deflet  cessisse  juvencum  ; 
quo  conaemiit  miles  bonorat  equum ; 
adeb  primis  q^oliavit  floribus  etas, 
cio  versus,  et  mea  dicta  cano ! 


PARAPHRASED. 

eeping  age  has  seiz*d  us  like  a  dream, 
our  state  and  sentiments  the  same ; 
o  more  to  love  my  form  invite, 
fou  once  beheld  it  with  delight; 
the  merit  of  preceding  days 
r  th'  enjoymeot  of  immediate  ease  \ 
leas  if  these  vain  persuasions  fail, 
iitt,  with  experience  join*d,  prevail  I 
sran  colony  its  worth  sustains, 
ugh  the  place  decays,  the  name  remains ! 
tier  once  dismissM — his  labours  done, 
bo  rest,  and  shows  his  trophies  won  i 
tefttl  farmer  feeds  the  feeble  steer, 
hithfttl  toil  prodncM  his  plenteous  year; 


Prior  justly  observes  of  this  barbarous  In- 
itom, 

Europe 't  would  be  hard  to  find, 
>f  all  the  aex,  one  half  ia  kind." 


And  by  the  honest  master's  hearth  is  (bond, 
ComposM  to  sleep,  the  antiquated  hound ! 
By  these  instructed,  learn  to  compromise. 
Let  past  atone  for  want  of  present  joysl 
Nor  yet  condemn  me  as  disabled  quite. 
If  I  can  do  tK>  more — ^3roa  see  I  write: 
Still  make  our  former  loves  my  pleasing  theme. 
And,  in  default  of  passion,  give  you  fame ! 


SANNAZARII  EPIORABfMA  IN  VENEHAM  *. 

ViDEiAT  Hadriacis,  Venetam  Neptunus  in  undis 
Stare  diii,  et  toCo  pooere  joga  mari ; 

**  Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  qoantumris  Juppiter  Aroea 
Objice,  et  ilia  tni  menia  Martis  i  (ait) 

Sic  Pelago  Tybrim    prssfers,  urbemque   aspice 
utramque 
Illam  homines  dices,  banc  poauisae  Decs  !'* 


TRARtLATBD. 

As  Neptune  saw,  with  fond  delighted  eyes. 

From  Adria*s  waves  hia  fav'rite  Venice  rise  I 

A  length  extended  o'er  the  liquid  plain ! 

And  sit  the  sovereign  of  the  subject  main, 

*'  Now  vanquished  Jove  !"  (the  God  exulting  cry'd) 

"  Extol  no  more  thy  Rome's  imperial  pride ; 

View  but  this  lovely  empress  of  the  sea. 

Her  floating  tow'rs  and  palaces  survey  1 

As  well  may  Tyber  with  the  ocean  vie, 

Or  mortal  buiklen  emulate  the  sky." 


IN  MORTEM  JO.  BAPT.  MOLIERE, 

HISTXIONIS  CXLaBEXami  BPIGRAMMA. 

Roscius  btc  situs  est  tristi  Molieris  in  urnft, 
Cui  genus  humannm  ludere,  lusos  erA ; 

Dum  ludit  Mortem,  Mors  indignata  jocantem 
GMrripit,  et  sBva  fingere  mimum  negat. 

TRANSLATED. 

Habd  fate !  within  this  um  Moliere's  coofin'd. 
Whose  humour  hit  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 
Such  in  his  page  the  living  picture  shown, 
That  folly  grew  asham'd  her  sons  to  own ; 
But  while  he  mimick'd  Death's  pretended  rage. 
The  angry  tyrant  snatch'd  him  oflT  the  stage  \ 
Snrpris'd  him  in  the  height  of  all  his  art. 
And  fbre'd  the  player  to  complete  his  part  t 


IN  PONTES  LUTETIA 
xncBAMMA  SAirreoiL. 

Sbquana  cum  primum  regin*  allabitur  urbi 
Tardat  prBcipitea  ambitioaus  aquas ; 

*  Sannazario  received  from  the  senate  of  Venice 
for  this  epigram  60()0  chequios,  which  are  about 
9s,  6d.  steri.  each  in  value,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Mark. 

*  He  died  acCiDg  hia  Malade 
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Captoi  amore  loci,  cuniim  obliTiteitiir  ancept 
Quo  fluet  ?  et dnlcei  neetit  m  uibe  moras: 

HiDC  TariOf  impletiSy  floctn  fabeoDte,  cuuUeiy 
Font  fieri  gradet,  qai  modo  flumen  tnX. 


TEAHILATBD. 

Soon  as  fiur  Seine  the  royal  city  tees. 
She  stops  her  coiirM,  and  winds  by  toft  degrees ; 
Struck  with  the  wondrous  beauties  she  snrrejn^ 
Along  th'  Elysiao  plain  the  gently  plajrs, 
Thro'  the  enchanting  town  delighted  ^ides. 
And  gently  rolls  her  silTer-ilowing  tides  ; 
Till  thence,  her  wave  a  thousand  channels  brim. 
And  the  fair  river  changes  to  a  spring. 


IN9CRIPT10  PONTIS. 

Qn«  dat  aquas  saxo  latet  hospita  nympha  sub  imob 
Sic  tu,  cum  dederis  dona,  latere  velis. 

Hid  lies  the  nymph  from  whom  thn  bounty  fiows. 
So  let  thy  hand  conceal,  when  it  bestows. 


IN  REOIAM  SAOITTARIORUM   COHORTEM, 

AmiO  MDCCZXZII. 

Eccs  pharetratos,  Mavortia  pectora  ScoCos  ! 

Hostibut  at  fortei  tela  tremenda  ferunt  I 
Nulla  sagittiferoe  gens  nnquam  impune  lacetset, 

Usque  Caledooiis  robor  ac  ardor  inett : 
Si  quit  Hamiltooium  curvo  dum  ibrtit  in  arcu, 

Dum  victrix  valida  roissa  sagitta  menu  ett, 
Viderat  insignem  Ada  comitaute  catervJL, 

Nobilis  et  tunne,  et  furtia  tela  dncit. 
Proclamet,  dextr&  quantum  pro  civibus  audet 

Gentis  HamiltoniiB  tpesque  decusque  domus> 
Juppiter  ipse  jubet,  nunc  cedes,  Phaebe,  sagittas 

Huic,  jubH  ipsa  Venus  cedi  Copido  tuas 
Invictas  acies,  invictaque  pectora  cerao 

Invictumque  tuum  qualibet  ire  ducem. 
Fata  ferunt,  nee  sunt  avibus  pr^dicta  sini«tris 

Dum  Scotit  arcus,  dumqne  sagitta  manet; 
Ille  Caledoniit  arccbit  finibut  hostem 

Et  reddet  patriee  pristina  jura  suae. 


IMITATED. 

Sbb,  sons  of  Mart  1  the  warrior  Scott  appear. 
And  by  their  tides  their  fatal  weapons  bear ; 
While  the  same  iiret  their  valiant  breasts  inflame, 
*'  No  pow'r  uDpuDishM  shall  provoke  the  name." 
Who  doubts  of  this,  has  surely  never  seen 
Their  mighty  chieTs  inimitable  mein, 
As  with  triumphant  air  he  march'd  along, 
DistioguishM  leader  of  the  chosen  throng : 
Just  to  his  worth — his  very  looks  declare. 
That  Hamilton's  illustrious  hand  shall  dare 
(Whene'er  his  country  shall  the  service  claim) 
Deeds  yet  unknown  to  envy  or  to  fame ! 
Now  Phcebus  3rields,  so  Stative  Jove  commands. 
His  monster-killing  bow  to  mortal  hands ; 
And  Venus,  whom  a  nearer  passion  mov^ 
With  her  son's  arrows  arms  the  jrooth  she  k>ves  -, 


Such  souls,  led  oo  by  his  conducting  hand, 
Wou'd  unresisted  oompsss  seA  and  land; 
Nor  LyMa's  sands,  nor  froceo  Scythia's 
TTheir  arms  con'd  baffle,  or  their  march  oppOK; 
If  yet  we  may  in  fitters  decisions  tmst. 
While  Scotsmen  are  to  native  virtue  jnstt 
He  shall  his  country  guard  firaim  IbraigB  poa^, 
Assert  her  fireedom,  ausd  her  rights  restore ; 
Do  justice  to  her  long  forgotten  fiune. 
And  prove  the  royal  source  fiXMD  ^ 


PLACET  DE  M.  VOITDRE. 


AV  MADAMS  LA  DDCnstl  DB  LOMOOBVOU. 


Plaiib  k  la  duchesse  tree  bonne! 

Auz  yeuB  dairs,  et  bruns  cheveoz, 
Heine  de  floCi  de  la  Oarome, 
Dame  de  Loth,  et  de  tons  cenz. 

Qui  jamais  virent  sa  penonne ! 

De  laisser  entrer  Irandiement, 
Sans  peine  et  sans  empeschementy 

Un  bomme  au  lien  de  sa  demeure ; 
Qui  s*il  ne  la  vit  promptemen^ 

Enragem  dans  un  heure. 

On  a  pour  lui  trop  de  riguenr 
Ches  vous,  et  tout  haut  il  proteste 
Que  par  un  lardn  manifeste. 

On  retient  son  ame  et  son  ooeur. 
Eta  on  ne  veut  point  le  reste. 

L*un  est  dedans,  Tautre  dehors, 
Et  Tun  et  I'autre  est  tout  en  flame, 
II  est  raisonable,  madame, 

Ou  que  I'on  recoive  son  corps, 
Ou  que  Ton  luy  rend  son  ame. 

11  se  voit  pris  oomme  on  lacet, 
Et  sooffre  un  estrai^e  supplice ; 
Mais  le  pauvret  est  sans  malice, 

Ne  refusez  pas  son  placet. 
Car  sans  donte  il  est  de  justice. 

II  a  trap  souffert  de  moitie, 
Au  nom  de  son  ferme  amitie, 

Consolez  son  ame  abbatue  ; 
Ou  dites  au  moins  par  pitie 

A  votre  Suiste  qu'on  le  tue. 


IMITATBD. 
TO  THB  BIGHT  BOWOUBABLB  TBB  CODMTBlt  OP  BClOrTC 

Will  the  with  condescending  goodness  ddsn 
To  hear  her  most  unhappy  bard  complain  r 
Beneath  whose  empire  winding  Garoock  strsys, 
Whom  every  eye  admires,  and  heart  ot>eys ! 

Amidst  the  groves  that  grace  her  rural  seat. 
Say,  will  she  grant  the  muse  a  kind  retreat  ^ 
Who,  if  she  fails  to  gain  her  wish'd  complacence 
Will  in  a  little  time  lose  all  her  patience. 

To  tetl  the  truth  his  case  is  very  hard. 
And  from  a  breast  like  yoan  deserves  regard; 
That  while  his  wishes  and  his  heart  are  therc^ 
His  shadow  it  confin'd  to  linger  here. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
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then,  madam,  in  this  dull  conditioo, 
ibly  thas  addresMs  his  peiitkn ; 
your  pity  will  permit  the  favour, 
his  soul  and  body  longer  sever. 

im  further  but  a  word  to  say, 

some  colour  to  his  slender  plea,  * 

:>uMl  beliere  with  ease,  (or  you  haveseeDhim, 

;  he's  harmless,  and  has  little  in  him  I 

i  in  mercy  then,  and  just  compassioii, 
Mke  his  case  into  consideration; 
Ni  sbouM  reject  what  he  has  pray*d, 
ud  your  porter  knock  him  in  the  hnd. 


ODE 


Mais  qui  pourra  entendre, 

Mon  soupir  gemissant  ? 
Ou  qui  pourra  comprendre 

Mod  ennui  languissant? 
Sera  ce  cette  herbage  ? 
Ou  I'eau  de  cette  rivage  ? 

Qui  s'ecoulant 
Porte  de  mon  visage, 

Le  ruisseau  distillant ! 


CHANSON  DR  MOUERE 

>A]f8  LIS  PLAISiaS  DF.  l'ISLI  SMCHAMTU* 

epais,  et  voiis  prte  emaillez, 

iti  don*t  l*b3nrer  vous  avoit  deponOl^ 

la  printempe  vous  est  rendiie ; 

sprenez  tons  tos  appas, 

ion  ame  ne  repreod  pas, 

ye,  helas !  que  j'ay  peidug. 

coutes,  helas,  dans  ma  triste  languenr, 
!  n*en  suis  pes  mieux,  O  beante  sans  pareille  1 
:  tooche  ton  oreille, 
que  je  touche  ton  cceur! 


IMITATBD. 

unguarded  trees !  ye  russet  meads ! 
se  bloom  defbrm'd  by  frozen  winter  lies ; 
ow  your  beauty  with  the  season  fades, 
!w'd  by  spring  ye  soon  shall  charm  the  eyes. 

isted  by  Dorinda's  cold  disdain, 
daily  torn  with  life-oonsuming  care ; 
ner  peace  my  heart  can  ne*er  regain, 
sinks  a  wretched  victim  to  despair. 

ir  insensible !  my  plaints  you  hear, 
unaffected  seem  with  all  my  smart; 
ay  sufferings  only  reach  your  ear, 
want  the  powV  to  touch  your  cruel  heart! 


TRANSLATBD. 

Yi  rocky  cli& !  ye  desert  pathlem  woods. 
Where  wild  I  wander  wretched  and  .alone ; 

Ye  savage  prospects !  ye  descending  floods ! 
That  bear  this  murmurs  of  a  heart  undone. 

In  broken  sounds  to  you  I  wou'd  express 

My  cruel  anguish,  and  ooDceal*d 


But  oh !  what  sou]  the  toiture  can  conceive. 
Which  I  despairing  ever  must  endure } 

Doom'd  an  ill  fitted  passion  still  to  grieve. 
And  hopeless  ever  to  reteive  a  cure ! 

Witness  this  little  stream  that  daily  flows. 

Swelled  with  the  burthen  of  a  lover's  woes  I* 


EPIORAME  DE  M.  BOILEAU, 

ADDKfiSSl  A  PniAULT. 

ToNoncle,tu  dis,  I'assassin, 

M'  a  gueri  d'une  maladie; 
La  preuve  qu*il  ne  fot  jamais  mon  medectn, 

Ce*st  que  je  suis  encore  en  vie. 


TRAMtLATBD. 


max    JAQUIS    CBAVTBLAXO)    SAVOVAXD   QUI    PUT 

.Fm  A  KDiMBOtnu;,  poira  L'AMOut  db  marii 
s  d'xcossx*. 

AxBXXs,  pr^,  monts,  plaines ! 

Hocben,  fbrftts  et  bois ! 
Ruisseaox,  fleuves,  fbntaines ! 

Ou  pefdu  je  me'n  vois. 
D'une  plainte  incertaine, 
De  sanglots  toute  pleine, 

Je  veux  chanter; 
La  miseriable  peine. 
Qui  me  fait  lamenter  ! 

>r  a  particular  account  of  this  unhappy 
ler,  see  Mr.  Freebaim's  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
ts.  1  shall  only  observe  the  style  of  this  ode 
'  correct;  fior  the  age  it  was  wcote  in. 


PaaaAULT,  I  hear  proclaims  it  every  where 
I  owe  my  life  to  his  qnack-nnele^  care; 
To  show  bow  well  he  can  invent  a  lie. 
There  needs  no  proof— for  all  his  patients  die! 


THE  DESCENT  OP  ORPHEUS. 

THANSLATXD  PftOM  TBS  THIXD  SOOK  OP  BOITHIUS. 

Sed  tn  crudelis !  crudelis  tu  magis  Orphen ! 
Oscula  eara  petens  nipisti  jossa  deorum ; 
Dignos  amor  veoia !  ■ 

Ovm. 

Bless'd  the  man,  whose  perfect  sight 
Views  the  rays  of  heavenly  light ! 
Happy,  he  who  can  unbind 
The  chains  that  clog  the  fetier'd  mind ! 
Break  from  the  ties  of  matter  forth. 
And  struggle  to  a  mental  birth  ? 

So  his  Eurydice's  sad  fake 
Depkning,  wretched  Orpheus  sate; 
And  with  soft  complaining  sound. 
Made  the  ecchoing  vales  resound  ! 
Melting  nature  own!d  hb  skill. 
Forests  okov'd,  and'itreuM  wan  still ! 
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What  can  music  not  a«umfe  ? 
Savages  fbrgot  their  ragCr 
And  submissiye  at  hit  feet. 
Lambs  with  hannJeM  Inos  meet ; 
Bat  not  the  magic  of  his  lyre 
Which  could  such  a  change  inspire^ 
Nor  all  the  virtnes  of  his  art. 
Could  ease  the  tortured  poet's  heart ! 
Seeking  thus  in  vam  relief. 
Restless,  raging,  wild  with  grief! 
Higher  powers  his  suit  disdaining, 
Down  he  went  to  Hell  complaining. 
There,  with  all  the  skill  he  took 
From  his  mother's  sacred  book, 
AHiew  he  rais'd  the  lolemn  sound, 
Which  wak'd  the  dismal  regions  round  I 
Fix'd,  atteotire^  to  the  song 
The  gliding  gbosts  unnumber'd  throng; 
Form  rouid  his  steps  an  airj  choir. 
And  hang  upoo  the  vocal  lyn ! 
The  Furies,  m  their  gloomy  seat. 
Feel  their  ceaseless  rage  abate; 
And  amidst  the  t&ih  of  Hell, 
Suspended  stand  to  hear  the  spell: 
The  dog,  whose  yell  with  horrid  firight 
Wakes  the  remotest  cells  of  night. 
Now  charmM  to  silence  as  he  hears 
Wishes  his  tongues  were  chang'd  to  ears ! 
Old  Charon,  proud  of  such  a  guest. 
Taking  him  ra  forgets  the  rest. 
Leaves  in  haste  the  crowded  shores. 
And  with  softly  moving  oars 
Steals  along  the  dusky  lake  j 
Afraid  to  stir,  afraid  to  speak. 
Slow  he  rows  his  heavy  boat, 
Concem*d  to  lose  the  weakest  note ! 
Tantalus  might  have  eaten  now 
At  large  of  the  suspended  bough ; 
But  he,  all  thoughts  of  hunger  past, 
To  feed  his  heariog  starvM  his  taste. 
Ixion  felt  no  more  his  wheel, 
And  Sysiphus  for  once  stood  still ; 
While  from  Prometheus,  endless  prey  ! 
The  torfriog  vultures  turned  away  ! 
And  now  at  Pluto*s  awful  throne, 
Orpheus  arriv*d  renews  bis  moan ; 
And  increasing  with  his  woe. 
More  sublime  his  numbers  flow  ! 
Matchless  numben !  surely  blessM 
Which  cou'd  touch  that  iron  breast. 
That  ne'er  before  had  pity  felt. 
Yet  now  constrained  was  forced  to  melt ; 
And  yielding  to  his  pow*rfuI  prayer. 
Give  him  back  the  long-sought  hit : 
Displeas*d  to  see  a  form  of  day. 
So  far  intrude  beneath  his  sway, 
"  Cease,"  the  sullen  tyrant  cry'd, 
**  Take  restor*d  your  much  lov*d  bride  ! 
But  one  restraint  a  gift  must  bind, 
That  never  shall  be  match'd  in  k'md ; 
Till  you  reach  the  bounds  of  light. 
Command  your  looks — avert  your  sight: 
For  if  within  our  awful  ooast 
You  once  look  back — the  prise  is  lost  f" 
So  said  the  god  his  eyes  withdrew. 
And  sbunn*d  a  mortal's  hated  view ! 
But  who  to  lovers  rules  can  draw  T 
Love  to  himself  akxie  is  law  1 
As  well  be  might  forbear  to  give. 
Since  not  to  look  was  uoito  Uve: 


Fond  Orpbeos,  now  bis  wish  bestowed. 
Returns  with  joy  tba  gloomy  road  ; 
And  now  they  left  the  gloom  of  night. 
Now  saw  the  diftaot  gtopee  of  light. 
When  he,  no  longer  able  now 
To  check  his  sigbt,  or  keep  his  vow, 
A  backward  ghmce  impatieiit  cast. 
That  look  his  lbndest--bvt  bit  last ! 
For  now  o*er  the  retreating  shade 
New-gath'ring  ckmds  of  darkness  spread. 
And  now  his  ey«s  in  vain  explore. 
The  fleeting  form  he  saw  before, 
Eurydice  is  now  no  more  ! 
In  vain  her  name  he  fondly  cries. 
Her  name  the  winding  vault  replies ; 
And  wild  he  leaves  the  hated  coast. 
His  pains,  his  hopes,  his  treamre  kist  \ 


Thi  moral  of  th'instrnctiTe  tale  be  din, 
That  all  below  who  seek  for  certain  Miss; 
Whether  ambition,  riches^  love,  or  fiune 
Give  the  vain  passion  its  distinguish'd  name! 
Will  equal  grief  and  disapponitnent  find. 
And  sighiBg  leave  the  shadowy  joy  behmd : 
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Smit  with  the  love  of  ncred  loog 

OQ  thoughts  that  voliiiitjny  wawt 
MikMis  Dumhori,  as  the  wakefel  hM 
krkling,  aod  in  shadieit  oofcrt  hid 
her  Doctomal  note.  Ifikoo. 

loqae  Masamm  studiam  sah  nocte  alenki 
bus  assuetts  solicitare  solet.  Claodiaiu 


NATURE: 


I  OCCASIOm  ST  ntlRG  TBI  PALACI  AMD  PAlK  OP 
OALniTB,  AMMO  MOOCZZZIU 

— —  Ego  laudo  runs  mmarmm 

dt  mttsco  cticnnilita  saaca,  nemnmoe. 

Viig. 

TO  m  ttlQBT  ■omMnuBU 
THE  EARL  OF  DALKEITH, 

EU»IST  ton  TO 
IIS  ORACB  THE  DUKB  OP  BUCCLBOGH, 
raiS  l«AT  IS  MOST  HUMBLT  IKSCSnift^ 

•TTHBAUTHOB* 

NATURE. 
A  rosM. 

-  Qao  me  maa  rapis  to» 

tD  ?  qiue  in  neqiora,  aat  qoot  agor  in  speens, 
mente  nova  ?  ♦♦♦**»♦ 
'♦*  Ut  mibi  devio 
I,  et  Tacaum  nemos 

-  Mirari  libet !  Hot. 

not  Phoebus,  nor  the  fabled  nine, 

le  the  yerse,  or  favour  my  deiigo : 

lure's  beauties,  ravish'd,  while  I  sing ; 

ae,  thou  matehlen  powY  from  whom  they 

spring! 
lose  supreme  command,  profuse  they  rise^ 
1  a  thousand  forms  attract  our  eyes. 
U  Windsor's  groves  when  all  their  bloom  is  lost, 
red  verse  unfading  verdure  boast  ? 
3ooper*s  Hill,  for  ever  dear  to  fame, 
Te  its  honours  lasting  as  its  name  ? 
Ball  oblivion  still  a  scene  conceal  ? 
rields  to  neither,  were  it  known  as  well. 

how  shall  words  the  varied  plan  disclose, 
lative  life,  what  feint  resemblance  ghms ! 
oold  the  Muse,  coamoor'd  of  her  theme^ 
!as*d  she  roves  on  Esca's  mazy  stream, 
looming  wonders  that  surround  her  sing, 
ouch  once  more  the  long  unpractised  string, 
'thou  illustrious  prince!  whom  Heaven  ordains 
of  these  groves,  and  all  the  neighb*ring  swains 
in  the  verw, — but  mild  the  Muse  receive^ 
o  her  rural  notes  attention  give, 
feithful  would  th'  united  charms  repeat, 
b  art  and  nature  lend  thy  princely  seat 
sp*d  in  the  arms  of  two  surroonding  iood% 
•ss'd  with  gentle  hills  and  rising  w«od% 
^L.  XIV. 


On  a  green  bank  the  beauteous  fehrie  stands* 
And  the  subiected  stream  with  pride  comnuoris. 
What  tho'  no  lolly  domes  project  in  air. 
Or  lengthen'd  colonnades  with  pomp  appear; 
Yet  it  the  whole  in  simple  state  derign'd« 
Plain  and  mi^iestic,  Hke  her  mighty  mmi ; 
Prom  Gothic  ruin,  and  obscure  di^nr*^ 
Who  railed  the  slumb*rnig  genins  of  the  place. 
And  fix*d  the  manrion  of  bar  future  race. 

Within  collected,  aU  the  beautiai  lie 
That  ait  can  form,  or  foreign  landt  supply  i 
Here  the  fair  pillar  rears  its  poliih'd  hd^it» 
And  with  its  harmony  detams  the  sight ; 
There  the  great  works  the  matter  pencil  dfew 
Start  from  the  walls,  and  swell  to  meet  the  view  1 
How  just  each  stroke !  how  toft  each  flowing  line 
In  every  piece,  what  strong  Berfections  shine ! 
I  ask,  whence  light  and  shioe  such  pwV  derive, 
And  think  the  animated  ^f^res  live ! 
Thro*  ev*ry  part,  ddightid,  as  I  stray. 
New  beauties  catch  me,  tnd  retard  my  way. 
Now  Indians  rich  grotesques,  with  vivid  dyes. 
In  gay  confusion  play  before  my  eyes; 
And  the  bright  laboors  of  the  aitfbl  loom. 
With  painted  graoe^  embellish  e\ery  room: 
While  shining  mirronb  vrith  a  silver  gleam. 
Reflect  the  hanging  tiees  and  winding  stream: 
But  all  so  rang'd,  so  elegantly  placM, 
As  shows  the  cost  inferior  10  the  ta^e. 

Proud  of  thetnafttrea  it  oonceal*d  withm. 
So  have  I,  unadornM,  a  casket  seen. 
Which,  open'd,  did  turprising  wealth  unfold, 
India's  bright  geail»  aad  bright  Peruvian  gold. 

Preserved  by  timni  here  beauty  seems  to  braatheb 
And  mocks  the  spitn  of  age,  and  dart^of  Death  ; 
Renew*d  by  Lely%  or  by  Kineller>s  hand. 
Angelic  fonns !  thfl  Britkh  charmers  stand  I 
And  such  the  Ibret  of  life-resembling  art;. 
Still  touch  the  sonl«  Bnd  triumph  o*er  the  heait. 

There   plac'd   M   high  the  royal  youth  ap- 

Whose  eariy  fete  diMBands  the  Muse*s  tears; 
Beneath  the  chief  the  generous  couiver  rears, 
And  seems  transporlid  with  the  weight  he  bean: 
How  sweet  his  kml^  how  gallant  b  his  air  1 
Wariike  as  Man,  BBd  as  Adonis  fair! 
But  doom'd,  alas,  by  destiny,  to  prove 
Ambition's  victim,  and  the  slave  of  love ! 
With  all  the  gifts  adora'd  that  man  could  boost. 
His  Qfpeamg  virtues  Just  display'd,  and  losL 
Lost  in  eternal  night  his  rimig  fame, 
And  not  a  Muse  to  vindicate  hb  name ; 
Heroic  Monmouth !  could  my  feebl«  lay 
Thy  eariy  dawn  of  eicellenoe  display ; 
With  sacred  laureb  should  thy  temples  shine. 
And  yield  a  slender  wreath  to  shelter  mine. 

So  does  the  Son  hb  orient  beams  display, 
And  gives  the  promise  of  a  smiling  day ; 
When  e'er  be  reach  hb  fair  meridian  height. 
Opposing  clouds  conceal  him  from  our  sight ; 
Till  lost  in  darkness  to  hb  fall  he  bends. 
And  veilM  in  night  hb  mournful  propess  ends. 

But  see  what  beauties  Mess  th*  adjacent  ground. 
What  wild  romantic  prospects  rise  around ! 
In  silence  here,  nnrivai'd  Nature  reigns. 
Blooms  in  the  wood,  and  smiles  along  the  plains ; 
With  all  her  native  chaons  allures  the  heart. 
And  far  disdains  the  mimic  force  of  art. 

Here  when  Aurora  with  her  crimson  dy«s 
Proclaims  the  day,  and  sUias  tbt  bluslung  sUes£  M 
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While  the  bright  dew  bespanglef  all  the  pUiD, 
And  soft  the  wakeful  Urk  renews  her  strain ; 
On  some  fair  bank,  where  circling  waters  play. 
The  placid  scene  attentive  I  surrey ; 
While  round  my  head  the  balmy  zephyrs  breathe. 
And  the  clear  stream  in  murmurs  flow  beneath : 
From  these  my  passions  gently  learn  to  move. 
And  leave  my  soul  compos'd  to  peace  and  love. 

'Tis  hot — and  Fhoebus  shines  intensely  bright ; 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  wood  invite : 
Where  ancient  oa)(s  their  sacred  branches  spread. 
And  court  the  wanderer  to  the  solemn  shade ; 
With  conscious  awe  I  view  the  gloom  around. 
And  softly  tread  along  the  peaceful  ground. 
There  the  steep  precipice,  with  craggy  brow. 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep,  aud  forms  an  arch  below  1 
Scarce  the  lost  eye  perceives  the  winding  flood, 
From  woods  that  rises, — ind  is  lost  in  wood. 
With  noise  unheard  it  rolls  its  crystal  waves. 
And  faintly  glitters  thro  the  quiv'ring  leaves: 
While  distant  hills  a  varied  prospect  yield. 
And  golden  harvests  float  along  the  field. 

The  deer  now  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove. 
Or  thro'  the  forest  unmolested  rove : 
Some  lie  reposed,  while  others  careless  stray. 
And  their  young  sportive  fawns  around  them  play. 
How  happy  they,  who  here  enjoy,  at  ease. 
Nature's  first  blessings,  liberty  aioid  peace  I 
While  wretched  man,  the  slave  of  hopes  and  fean. 
Thro*  life  sustains  a  train  of  endless  cares. 

Round  the  fair  park  the  guardian  rivers  glide  S 
Now  seem  to  meet,  and  now  their  arms  divide: 
like  some  ooy  nymph  the  southern  Naiade  playi, 
And  thro*  the  meads  and  groves  forgetful  strays ; 
With  wanton  grace  she  bathes  her  flow'ry  shores. 
And  each  new  object  seems  to  change  her  course: 
But  like  some  vigorous  lover,  fond  and  young. 
The  northern  water  swiftly  rolls  along ; 
Thro*  rocks  and  woods  precipitates  his  pace. 
And  seizes  unobserved  the  secret  place. 
From  whence  he  rushes  to  the  nymph*s  embrace: 
Sweird  with  his  prize  he  proudly  cuts  the  plain, 
And  flows  exulting  to  his  parent  main. 

'  Close  by  the  widening  river's  verdant  side 
See  lovely  Smeaton  rise  with  rural  pride ' ! 
As  waits  some  favourite  Grace  on  beauty's  queen. 
At  distance  so  the  charming  bow*r  is  seen ; 
Pomona  here  her  endless  treasures  pours. 
And  Flora  smiles  along  the  flowVy  shores  ! 
Here  greatness,  wearied  with  its  rooms  of  state. 
Finds  oft  the  secret  charms  of  a  retreat ; 
Within  the  soft  recess  reclines  its  head, 
And  feels  the  calmness  of  the  peaceful  shade. 
The  lengthening  shadows,  and  the  cooler  air. 
The  soft  approach  of  evening  now  declare. 
In  a  fair  vale,  that  courts  the  setting  Sun, 
I  end  the  pleasures  that  the  day  begun. 
Before  my  eye  a  rising  grove  appears ; 
The  purling  waters  sooth  my  ravish 'd  ears; 
The  warbling  birds  their  tuneful  songs  repeat,         i 
And  the  sad  turtle  murmurs  for  her  mate : 

■  The  park  is  surrounded  by  the  two  riven  of 
North  and  South  £sk,  which  meet  at  the  lower  end ' 
of  it,  and  foil  together  into  the  sea  at  Mosiel-: 
burgh. 

'  A  beautiful  retreat  built  at  the  extremity  of 
the  park,  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  riven, 
and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens ;  to  which  his 
^race  has  Utely  added  considerable  improvements 


Tooch'd  with  her  plaintive  woe,  to  her  akae 
I  listen,  and  conceive  her  griefo  my  own. 
From  grateful  toil  repos'd,  1  gently  rest ; 
And  all,  unmix'd,  the  sweets  of  nature  taste : 
Sweets  that  lor  ever  please,  but  never  cloy. 
And  fill  the  virtuous  mind  with  constant  joy ! 

Nature,  thou  pow*r  divinely  fair  and  youag, 
Uke  the  Great  Being  from  whose  word  thoa  tpnoff 
Unwearied  still,  the  blessings  I  explore. 
Which  o*er  the  earth  thy  bands  incessant  pov: 
And  while  I  view  thy  works  witli  fond  deli^ 
Wealth  and  ambition  vanish  from  my  sight: 
I  lothe  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the  town  ; 
I  long  to  taste  thy  purer  joys  alone; 
I  court  the  gloom,  and  sigh  to  be  unknown ! 
With  envious  eyes  behold  the  shepherd's  ht. 
In  shades  who  dwells  oootoiled,  tbo*  forgot; 
And  wish  the  bliss,  from  noise  nod  bosnesi  fm, 
To  live  in  silence — and  ooovene  with  thee! 

Beneath  the  shade  of  Windsor's  lofty  grot^ 
On  silver  Thames,  as  Eaton's  Moses  rove ; 
Nor  do  the  Nine  on  Esca's  bank  dladahi 
To  choose  a  shelter,  and  renew  their  sttaia: 
While  these  foir  scenes  to  learned  ease  invite^ 
And  heighten  contemplation  to  delight! 
Within  this  blen'd  retreat  the  Bfitisli  yboth 
Are  taught  the  love  of  virtue,  and  of  trnth: 
And  from  the  patterns  of  preceding  days, 
Learn  by  jost  merit  to  arrive  at  praise:  - 
From  ancient  heroes  catch  the  noUe  llre^ 
Inflam'd,  to  practise  what  they  first  admire; 
While  healthftil  exercise  the  mind  onbends. 
And  health  and  study  werve  each  other's  ends: 
I  view  the  happy  school, — and  thence  picsags 
The  foir  succession  of  a  rising  age. 

And  now  descending  from  her  short^liv'd  height, 
Til'  advent'rous  Muse  restrains  her  further  fl^t: 
Reluctant,  closes  the  unequal  strain. 
And  leaves  with  lingering  steps  the  lovely  plain; 
Pleas'd,  that  the  b«iuties  of  a  place  so  foir 
Have  first,  tho'  faintly,  been  described  by  her. 
Her  humbler  numbers  if  the  critics  blame, 
Before  they  censure,  let  them  view  her  theme: 
Where  nothing  nice  or  regular  has  part, 
But  all  is  nature,  undisguis'd  with  art. 


LOVE  AND  MAJESTY. 
VERSES  warnvN  n  tbb  team.  1718. 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  aede  moraator 

Majestas  et  amor 

Ovid. 

Of  passions  widely  dlflferent  and  exfreme. 
Sing,  Muse,  regardless  of  the  critic's  blarney 
Love  and  ambitidii  be  the  daring  theliie. 
In  lights  distinct  the'jarrilig  nattifes  show. 
And  how  united  Iktally  tH^  gloir. 

How  can  ambition  ire  fAe  BofleoHl  soal. 
Where  love  ftieiTVfctite'eijoys  the  whole  ? 
How  can  the*pride  of  afMtrary  akay 
Quit  all  iu  boasted  gbrles  tb  dbey  ? 
C^n  empire  deign  to  ttodp  so  meinlydovn, 
And  beauty  tfample  on  the  sovVeIgn  erbwn  ? 

And  yet  will  love  no  pow'r  IsnpeHor  bear, 
RobbM  of  distiuctkm,  all  are  ecpiah  there ! 
There  ilU  agrse  to  quit  the  shows  of  state, 
Prinoet  we  slaves,  and  tiogi  dd  kmger  great; 
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[e  unrivaird  beauty  bears  the  sway, 
ftnts  stoop,  and  conquerors  obey  ! 
aany  by  tbb  fatal  strife  have  fell, 
age  historic  records  tell, 
ly  heroes  here  have  met  their  doom  ? 
great  A  atony  the  world  of  Rome, 
tils  the  memorable  union  ty'd, 
the  Trojan  priac^  and  Spartan  bride ; 
h  the  God*8  tremendous  rage  came  down, 
in  ruins  Troy's  devoted  town : 
i1  shining  meteor  led  astray 
less  steps  of  long  lamented  Gray; 
we  the  lot  her  judgment  disapproved, 
'  reign'd,  because  too  much  she  lov'd ; 
itemal  shall  the  Muses  mourn, 
>e  with  tears  the  Royal  Martyr's  um. 
this  that  suUy'd  gallant  Mahomet's  name, 
>'d  the  sultan  of  his  peace  and  fame : 
the  Muse  an  awful  iastance  prove, 
imbition  shares  the  throne  with  love, 
lustrions  line  of  Osman  bom, 
i  he  royalty  with  honour  worn ; 
ring  empire  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
«*er  the  silver  crescent  shone  before. 
'  from  war  returning  with  applause, 
e  attendant  of  a  prosperous  cause  1) 
irene's  charms  he  falls  a  prey, 
>ws  for  love  bis  majesty  away ! 
sioDs  now  his  alter*d  mind  employ, 
his  bosom  with  tumuitoous  joy  ! 
b  alluring  aits  he  sooths  the  hit, 
B  forgot,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war  ; 
y  consumed  in  languishing  delight, 
ing  riot  spent  each  happy  night ! 
:ill  new  jojrs  in  joft  succession  movey 
:  in  ease,  he  gives  a  loose  to  love ! 
i  thus  entranced  in  the  delusive  scene, 
1  enamoured  prince  forgets  to  reign ; 
m'ripg  slaves  against  his  life  conspire, 
le  militia  catch  the  foctioos  fire ; 
the  hardy  janisars  complain, 
his  pleasures  in  the  boldest  ^rain : 
he  sees  the  gathering  storm  appear, 
nhling  love  first  bids  the  hero  foar ! 
be  finds  himself  involved  in  woe, 
IS  to  fly,  yet  dreads  to  meet  the  blow ; 
Is  to  mind  his  former  triumphs  won, 
shing  sees  bow  first  his  love  begun  ; 
sping  beauty  rises  to  his  sight, 
s  each  stem  resolve  at  once  to  flight: 
y  a  thousand  struggling  passions  tost, 
the  port,  and  sighs  for  safety  lost! 
now  in  all  her  charms  appeared, 
bright  vision  all  his  bosom  cheer'd ; 
la  the  Sun  a  moment  through  the  cloud, 
{ath'ring  shades  again  hia  lostre  shroud, 
kly  brooding  o*er  th'  affiright«d  skiei, 
Oder  grumbles  and  the  ligbf  niog  Aief  ; 
with  wild  looks,  and  eyes  that  fiercely  roll, 
rail  bespoke  the  tempest  of  his  sool, 
d  the  trembling  faai^-<aDd  by  the  band 
ler  blushing  to  the  great  divan, 
svery.eye  her  faultless  form  ador'd,  * 
f  absolved  the  weakness  of  their  kMd  ; 
bile  with  deep  attentioii  mix'd  with  dnad, 

ed  the  event ! ^The  eoltan  said, 

:d  the  beauties  of  this  matchkM  dane, 
Lse,  ye  abject  slaves  I  yoor  kud  to  bbune ! 
e  erred,  such  beauty  is  the  oauee, 
)  io  savage  not  to  wru  iti  laws  } 


Yet  still  himself,  your  lord,  superior  knows. 

Nor  once  forgets  the  source  from  whence  he  rose  5 

Since  then  Irenees  charms  have  caused  your  hate 

She  faUSf  by  me,  a  victim  to  the  state. *^ 

So  said : — his  shining  scymetar  display'd, 
Full  on  ber  snowy  neck  discharged  he  laid ; 
Her  trembling  lips  yet  murmur'd  as  they  fell, 
And  seem'd  to  bid  her  cruel  lord — farewell ! 

The  dreadful  task  perform'd ;— again  in  arms. 
With  wasting  war  the  nations  he  alarms ; 
There  mourns  his  fotal  sacrifice  in  gore. 
Resolved  to  conquer, — ^but  to  love  no  more ! 


THE  FORCE  OF  LOVE. 

A  PASTORAL  ESSAY. 

WBITTEK  Df  THS  YBAa  1722. 

Multa  putans,  animoqne  sortem  mtseratus  in'.quam. 

Virg. 

WflBai  Kelvin's  winding  streams  lA  murmurs  play, 
And  through  the  meads  to  join  fair  Gkitta  stray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  spreading  shade, 
In  pensive  mood  a  comely  youth  was  laid ; 
Fixed  on  the  ground  his  down-cast  eyes  were  seen 
The  only  mourner  on  the  flow'ry  green  ! 
At  randtom  o'er  the  wide  extended  mead. 
His  flock  regardless  of  their  master  strayed ; 
The  cheerful  birds  through  the  surrounding  groves. 
In  gladsome  notes,  proclaimed  their  vernal  loves  I 
While  the  nd  swain  no  joy,  no  pleasure  knew. 
From  what  inspired  their  songs,  his  sorrows  grew; 
And  love  that  bid  their  tuneful  measures  flow. 
Love,  cruel  love  had  caus'd  the  shepherdes  woe  $ 
T  was  thus  extended  on  the-flowery  ground. 
His  altered  friend  the  young  Alexis  found  ; 
With  kindly  greeting  he  accosts  the  swain, 
And  thus  inquires  the  reason  of  his  pain. 

ALIXIS. 

If  wcJl  known  friendship  oo  my  side  can  plead. 

Or  strong  entreaty  can  thy  soul  persuade; 

To  me  be  just;  and  to  thjrself  be  kind. 

And  tell  the  trouble  that  distracts  thy  nund ; 

Long  has  some  secret  anguish  hurt  thy  rest. 

And  like  a  canker  festered  in  thy  breast; 

Long  bast  thou  left  thy  pipe  and  blithsome  soog^ 

Thy  fellow-shepherds  and  the  rural  throng ; 

Wbp  mourn  thy  change,  and  while  they  diare  thy 

Inquire  the  motives,  but  inquire  in  vain  ;       [pain. 

Though  hid  the  cause,  its  sad  efiects  are  seen,. 

In  the  wan  face^  and  melancholy  mien ; 

In  vain  to  lonely  wilds  Menalcas  goes. 

And  seeks  in  silence  to  suppress  his  woes ! 

His  flock  neglected,  once  his  fav*rite  care. 

His  rilent  reed  too  well  those  woes  declare ; 

Then  tell,  my  friend,  if  I  misUken  prove. 

This  wond'rous  change  is  all.  The  Force  of  Love. 

MINALCAS. 

Beside  me,  dear  Alexis !  take  a  seat, 
AnA  hear  thy  poor  Menalcase  ii^plcsB  fote ! 

I'  From  thee,  alu !  what  sorrows  can  he  hide  ? 
Too  well  the  fatal  passion  has  he  tryed  !— 
Careless  I  once  presom'd  to  slight  its  pow*r, 
Glad  was  each  mom,  and  joyful  every  hour; 
Free  and  unfstter'd  as  the  wsnton  air, 
I  passed  my  tim^  nor  knew  a  thought  of  care; 
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Bat  oh !  too  well  hu  Love  reveng'd  bis  cause. 
And  taught  my  heart  to  own  hu  iujur'd  laws; 
Well  has  the  cruel  boy  perform'd  hb  part, 
And  poar'd  out  all  his  veoom  through  my  heart; 
Rom  fata]  beauty,  oh  my  friend,  remove. 
And  learn  by  me  to  dread  The  Force  of  Love. 

ALIZIS. 

Proceed,  my  dear  Menalcas !  to  relate. 
The  sad  occasion  that  brought  on  thy  fate ; 
And  name  the  fair,  whose  coldness,  or  disdain. 
Thus  611s  thy  eyes  with  tears,  thy  breast  with  pain  ? 

-  MINALCAS. 

Hear  then,  Alexis,  what  I  scarce  can  tell. 

So  much  reflection  bids  my  sorrows  swell : 

Well  may'st  thou  mind  the  day  on  Glasgow  green. 

The  fair  assembly  of  our  nymphs  was  seen ; 

The  beautf>ous  throng  indifierent  I  sarvey*d. 

And  through  the  crowd,  as  chance  directed,  stray'd; 

Secure  beheld  Corinna's  piercing  eye. 

And  pass'd  Melissa's  air  unheeded  by  } 

Pareleis  I  wander'd-.all  devoid  of  l^r. 

But  oh,  the  fetal  rashness  cost  me  dear ! 

For  lovely  Flora,  on  that  luckless  day. 

Soon  made  my  heart  a  weak  unguarded  prey ; 

Such  was  her  smiling  lock,  her  easy  grace, 

And  all  the  charms  that  revel  in  her  face ! 

Thoughtless  f  rush'd  into  the  pleasing  snare. 

Nor  dreamt  that  mischief  oonld  appear  so  fair ; 

Then  first  my  soul  this  new  emotion  found. 

And  felt  the  symptoms  of  its  recent  wound ; 

f  gaz*d  hi  transport  while  the  maid  was  nigh. 

But  when  she  left  me— what  a  wretch  grew  I  ? 

Soon  as  the  beauteous  shepherdess  was  gone, 

I  felt,  bat  all  too  late,  I  was  undone  ! 

In  vain  amidst  the  silence  of  the  grove, 

I  thought  in  solitude  to  vanquish  love  ; 

In  vain  the  strongest  aid  of  reason  try'd. 

To  overcome  the  passion — or  to  hide ; 

Till  urg'd  at  last  by  the  distracting  grief, 

I  from  the  nymph  herself  implor*d  relief; 

More  deaf  than  rocks,  or  the  tempestuous  main, 

Unmov'd  she  beard  my  passion  and  my  pain; 

All  I  could  urge,  her  cruel  heart  to  move. 

She  said  she  pity'd — but  deny*d  me  Love. 

ALEXIS. 

I  mourn,  my  friend,  a  passion  so  siucere 

Should  meet  returns  so  distant,  so  severe ; 

Hard  !  that  a  nymph,  who  can  such  graces  show, 

Should  thus  refuse  to  mitijrate  thy  woe ; 

Then  rise,  my  friend,  and  break  the  servile  chain, 

Assert  thy  reason,  and  be  free  again  ! 

For  sooner  may^st  thon  hope  the  winds  to  move, 

As  fix  inconstant  Flora's  heart  to  Love. 

MINALCAS. 

Ah  !  QO— in  vain  T  strive  my  fate  to  fly, 
By  Flora's  rigour  must  Menalcas  die  ! 
Yet  to  the  fair,  let  no  false  charge  be  laid. 
Since  dying  1  should  wrong  her,  to  upbraid  ; 
What  fault  can  taint  such  sweetly  blooming  youth  ? 
All  there  is  innocence  and  native  truth  ! 
What  crime  in  her  she  cannot  ease  my  pains. 
Or  smile  on  him  whom  destiny  disdains  ? 
But  oh,  her  coldness  hangs  upon  my  heart. 
And  strikes  a  fatal  damp  through  every  part ! 
The  deadly  chilness  seizes  every  vein, 
J&v*n  life  itself  gives  way  to  her  disdain ! 


Adieu  ye  lawni !  and  every  neighboring  grove^ 
Each  conscioas  witnev  of  despsuring  love ; 
Ye  rocks!  whose  echoe did  my  sighs  repeit; 
Ye  streams,  so  oft  increas*d  by  my  regret ; 
Adieu  ye  (locks !  yonr  master's  food  detight, 
ttis  charge  by  day,  his  tender  care  by  night ; 
Some  happier  swain  shall  lead  you  o'er  the  greet, 
When  lost  Menalcas  shall  no  more  be  seen! 
Stung  with  the  rage  of  unremitting  pains ; 
In  vain  to  woods  or  waves  the  wretch  ooniptaiBi^ 
In  vain  around  these  pbins  I  bopeleai  rove^ 
No  cnie  can  heal  the  cruel  Focce  of  Love. 

AUZIS* 

Great  is  the  grief,  Menalcas,  !  sustain. 
To  see  thee  ttini,  nor  can  relieve  thy  pnin ! 

0  could  my  prayers  the  soomful  virgin  move, 
Soon  should  she  meet  thy  vosrs  with  equal  k«ef 
For  well,  my  friend,  I  know  Lovers  powerful  dart, 
And  feel  its  fore^— a  strangerto  the  smart; 
Nor  long  did  I  its  worst  of  pains  endure. 

The  hand  that  gave  the  wound  bcatowM  die  an: 
Soon  as  f  couM  my  secret  grief  impart, 
Emilia,  stranger  to  her  sea's  ait ! 
Serenely  smiling  bid  my  anguish  eeaae. 
And  yielding  sooth'd  my  troabled  soai  to  peace ! 
Long  have  we  mutual  felt  the  faithful  Harney 
Our  minds  united,  and  our  vows  the  same ! 
Yet  fMe,  whose  rage  no  mortal  can  disarm. 
Detains  her,  still  Ibrbid  my  kmging  am ; 
Constraintd  in  flatt'ring  hojpe  the  time  to  pas^ 
Till  Heaiv'n  shall  give  her  to  my  food  embnee  1 
Thus  of  oar  lot,  impatieot  we  oomplaiii 
Of  fortune,  I ;  and  thon  of  cold  disdain. 
Belov'd  and  loving,  yet  debarr'd  the  bliss 
So  much  I  prize,  so  ardently  I  wish, 

1  feel  the  strong  emotions  of  a  mind, 
Engag'd  by  fondness,  and  by  fate  diijoin'd  ? 
While  fixNn  successless  love  thy  torment  flows, 
And  cruel  beauty  causes  all  thy  woes  1 

0  could  I  touch  that  too  relentless  heart, 
That  thus  i^uses  to  relieve  thy  smart  ? 

But  useless  here  my  slender  skill  would  prove. 
Since  verse  itself  is  but  the  slave  of  love ; 
In  vain  would  tuneful  numbers  bar  its  coune. 
Since  tuneful  numbeit  but  augment  its  force ; 
T  is  reason  only  can  restore  thy  peace. 
Can  only  bid  the  struggling  passions  cease ; 
Alone,  can  all  thy  griefs  and  pains  remove. 
And  triumph  o'er  the  boasted  Fbrce  of  Love ! 

MENALCAS. 

In  vain  the  wisest  arguments  I  use. 
Still  where  I  fly,  my  evil  fate  pursues ; 
No  more — these  unavailing  tears  fbtbear, 
Menalcas*  only  refuge  is  despair ! 
In  vain  I  strive  to  act  a  manly  part. 
And  drive  the  loiking  poinn  from  my  heart; 
Still  with  her  image  is  my  soul  possessed. 
Still,  still,  she  triumphs  in  my  bleeding  breast. 
There,  there,  with  arbitrary  sway  she  reigns 
Beats  in  each  nerve,  and  burns  through  all  ny 
With  force  superior  I  no  more  contest,      '  [veim ! 
No  nxMre  I  fondly  hope  for  distant  rest ; 

1  go^— compeli'd  by  Fate*s  uncommon  rage, 
In  savage  wilds  my  passion  to  amwage ; 
To  distant  lands  by  Flora's  scorn  I  fly. 

By  Flora'k  soom  in  distant  lands  to  die ! 
Adieu,  ooee  more  ye  meads,  ye  groves,  ye  plaias, 
Ye  strami,  ye  birds^  ye  flooks,  ye  fiiettdly  swaiat- 
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3.T: 


IT  cnttcfvi  bhm  thy 
d  of  an  the  love  I  *ve  left  to  gn«  ; 


:ktthe 


for  6admf  iuibidt  ■  j  stay, 
idly  calb  this  lia^'i'w^  vreUch 
!  tboa  tyrant  god !  m  deKrts 
{C  witw  by  vol  TCI  aad  tygcn  fcd^ 
!  tociBcntedy  finoB  ■mdusd  I  fow^ 
as  rr»it  thy  rafe,  relcatlai  Love ! 


vkhthb 

your 

and  let 
the  Poice  of  Lffve. 


re  diall  guide  yoo  to  the  fiital  plaee. 
Flora  doa  the  bright  asMibly  grace; 
the  maid !     her  loat,  adoring  nrain, 
as,  begs  her  pardon  to  obtain! 
r  if  pity  sbookl  her  boaoa  toncfa, 
ty  for  his  Cite  is  not— too  mnch ! 
r  he  bleai'd  her  with  his  parting  bfcnth, 
see  lores  her,  lores  her  ev'n  in  death ! 
f  death  the  rooted  lame  can  morc^ 
1  the  tyrannizing  FSoice  of  Lore. 

lid— and  straight  the  swain  conloaM  arose, 
r  decliniog  day  began  to  cloae; 
akngthe  pd^  the  shepherds  came^ 
gently  winded  with  the  winding  stream ; 
undly  sovght,  bat  sought  in  Tain, 
some  bafan  to  sooth  Menalcas'  pain  ; 
no  cumlbit  from  his  connseb  fcwmd, 
re  his  thoughts  in  sullen  silence  drownM  ; 
w  with  easy  steps  approaching  home, 
>  their  niral  cottages  were  come; 
risiog  grief  did  poor  Bfenalcas  swell, 

'd  in  tears  he  bids  his  friend lareweH ! 

iming  cry'd, "  No  ait  can  passion  more, 

radkm  pains  must  I  for  erer  prove, 
sId  a  Tictim  to  the  Force  of  Lore  !'* 


TO  MR.  AlKMAN, 
OM  A  Pfici  Of  BIS  rAnmMo. 


tare  blushiog  and  astooish'd  ey'd 
Aikman's  draught— «urpriz*d  the  goddess 
cry'd: 

re  didst  thou  form,  rash  youth  !    the  bold 
design 

:h  thy  labours  to  resemble  mnie  ? 
thy  colours,  yet  so  just  thy  stroke, 
ndefcermio'd  on  thy  work  I  fook '. 
wn  thy  ait.  could'tt  thou  but  language  join, 
•m  had  spoke— andcairdtheeonqncitthiBsI** 


To  charm  aMheaitB, 
See  that  mapostM 
What  awful  beauty 
Mark,  from  those  eyes 
Pierce  through  the 
day! 
So  lookM  Maria, 


glories  f^ft 
hrrkMm, 


AU  the  fond  contest,  who  should  first 
When  dofster'd  seakts  left  the  temple 
And  crowds  stood  fix'd  to  see  her  as  she 
Through  foir  Latetia**  streets  with  regal 
While  every  look  diipens*d  rriirtless  fote; 
Nor  rank,  nor  age  was  from  the  danger  free^ 
And  only  those  were  safe, — who  oouM  not  seo^ 

Maieabe  shade !— forgive  th'famonr^  Mnse^ 
Who  while  thy  Mifleiings,  and  thy  form 
In  sorrow  loat^  deplores  thy  crud  fete; 
Wieiched  as  foir,  unfortunate  as  great ! 
How  strong,  mistaken  bigots,  was  that  ragu 
Which  neither  charms,  nor  virtues  could 
Which  with  unweaiied  msolence  pursu'd 
Thy  sacrad  life,  nad  thirsted  for  thy  blood  ! 
First  drove  thee  on  the  rocks  thou  sought  to  shun» 
Then  blam'd  thee  for  the  iUs  themselves  bad  dona; 
With  frecpieat  malice  all  thy  steps  surveyed. 
By  turns  deceiv'd,  deserted,  or  betray'd ; 
To  thee,  foir  queen !  the  ssMcred  rights  of  kings, 
Ev'n  yeoth  and  kmooenoe  were  hefoless  thingi : 
By  fiMjtious  hands  cxpellM  thy  lawful  throne, 
Pomi'd,  reviled,  impnsou'd,  and  undone! 
Till  forc'd  to  scrften  thy  penecuted  bend. 
Thou  to  thy  greatest  foe  for  safety  Bed ; 
By  whom,  all  hospiuble  ties  foigot, 
(Her  celebrated  reign's  eternal  bfot !) 
The  kindred  bands  of  ini^iesty  and  blood. 
New  woes  inflicted  must  increase  thy  load  ; 
Confin'd,  for  yean  on  yean,  a  heavy  train, 
WhileHeav*n  look'd  d<mn,  aiid  princes  so*d  m  vain ; 
IXiom'd  unremitting  griefe  to  undergo, 
And  shine  a  pattern  of  imperial  woe ; 
Till  to  frilfil  thy  unexampled  fete. 
Thy  life  was  lost  to  fix  thy  rival's  state. 
And  satisfy  Eliza's  endless  hate. 

bow  shall  the  weeping  Muse^  with  equal  lay, 
Beveal  the  horroun  of  that  cursed  day. 
When  barefoc'd  murder,  open  and  diiplay'd, . 
Aitt*d  all  its  vengeance  at  thy  sacred  head. 
And,  in  thy  fete,  thy  great  successor  bled  * ! 

Sad  Muse,  proceed,  and  view  the  kivdy  queea^ 
With  undiminish*d  charms,  lund  air  serene ! 
Atone,  unaided,  with  intrepid  heart. 
And  native  eloqoence,  her  rights  assert ; 
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At  once  her  wrongs  and  iimoeence  expose. 
And  silence  all  the  malice  of  her  ibet ; 
With  solid  reason  every  charge  confute. 
And  speak  and  look  her  baiVroiis  judges  mute ! 
Till  half  confounded  they,  with  impious  breath, 
Confinn*d   their  sentence,  and    pronounc'd  thy 
death ! 
Oh  yet  forsake  not,  plaintive  Muse,  the  scene, 
Attend  the  awful  moments  yet  remain ! 
While  yet  the  sentence  sounds  in  every  ear, 
While  every  eye  dinolves  into  a  tear. 
See  bright  Maria  undisturb*d  appear  ! 
Her  boeom  swells  with  new  untasted  joy, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  woes  so  nigh  ! 
Smiling  she  chides  her  faithful  servants  fean. 
Pities  their  weakaem,  and  diqiels  their  tears ; 
Tells  them  their  grief  for  her  is  wrong  and  vmn. 
Why  should  they  weep  to  see  her  firee  ftom 

pain? 
Restor'd  to  lasting  liberty  again ! 
No  longer  life's  deceitfiDl  turns  to  prove, 
But  gain  eternal  rest  and  peace  above ! 

Th«  forms  of  death  with  mild  oomposore  past, 
Self-recoUected,  equal  to  the  last  | 
When  the  black  scene  of  death  disolos'd  to  view. 
Her  wondYous  conduct  prov'd  her  goodness  tree ! 
No  fears,  no  terronrs  shake  her  ekradless  brotr, 
Stripp*d  of  its  pomp  she  sees  the  deadly  show, 
And  stands  prepar'd  to  meet  the  dreadful  btow ! 
Cbarm'd  with  the  prospect  of  a  nobler  crown, 
Pleas'd  she  looks  forward — —and  forgets  h<Br  own ! 
Comforts  her  friends,  and  ev'n  her  foes  forgives. 
Since  this  best  gift  she  from  their  hate  receives ; 
Surveys  the  destin'd  block,  her  joomey*s  cmd. 
And  death  her  latest,  but  sincerest  friend  \ 
And  now  her  lovely  neck  reclin'd  with  state, 
To  meet  the  rigour  of  approaching  fete ; 
Patient  the  aggravated  wounds  she  bears, 
And  finds  a  joyful  period  of  her  cares ! 

Let  others  envious  blast  thy  injured  name. 
And  with  malicious  viruloice  defame  $ 
Long  prejudiced  thy  merit  I  surveyed. 
And  saw  thy  character  through  envy's  shade  ! 
As  clouds  a  while  the  darken^  Sun  may  shield. 
Which  to  superior  brightness  soon  must  yield ; 
So  does  thy  constant  death,  foir  queen,  oppose 
Th*  invenomM  censures  of  thy  keenest  foes ; 
Do^,  more  than  endless  arguments  can  say, 
Hiy  character  and  virtues  to  display ; 
Gilds  thy  past  life  with  its  declining  ra3rs, 
And  shoots  new  glories  into  future  days ! 


More  glory  gives  it  to  yont  honest  name. 
Than  all  the  wreaths  ambition  e*er  could  daiili, 
That  skill  the  iHend  of  men,— serenely  good, 
You  scorn  cv'n  empire ! — ^when  the  price  is  Woo4! 
Retire  lamented,  fram  thy  native  soil. 
Which  venal  fraud,  and  lawless  force  defile ; 
Which  yields  no  pattern  of  domestic  worth. 
But  the  food  honour  that  it  gave  thee  birth! 
Retire        and  taste  the  peace  retirement  kasg^ 
Look  down  with  pity  on  contesting  kings; 
While  the  admiring  Earth  yonr  coodoct  owoi, 
Superior  to  the  boasted  pride  of  throoAt ! 
While  Heav'n  aioond  yon  forms  a  placid  mik. 

And  says Yon  were  too  great  to  wear  the 

style! 
And  thou  foir  town !  (br  ancient  foith  lenomfi 
By  fame,  ev*n  in  this  last  misfortune  crown'd; 
Though  now  for  truth  a  sacrifice  thou  foils, 
And  the  rude  Vandal  lords  it  in  thy  walls ! 
BestorM— yet  shalt  thou  raise  thy  trophy'd  hssd, 


And  wide  thy  honours,  with  thy  ooorawrce,  spesdl 
Nations,  that  to  thy  crowded  omits  resoft. 
And  fill  with  opulence  thy  ample  pott. 
Shall  fond  repeat  it  in  thy  diildren's  ear. 
How  much  thy  loyalty  has  made  thee  dear; 
While  foreign  lands,  to  thy  example  just, 
ExtoU'd  thy  worth,  and  nionm*d  thee  in  the  dot! 


OH 


ON  , 

THE  RETREAT  OF  KING  STANISLAUS, 

AND  THE  8URRENDRT  OF  DANTZICK,  1734. 

An  noceat  vis  ulla  bono  ?  Fortunaque  perdat 

Oppositt  virtnte  mines  ? laudandaque  velle 

Sit  satis?  et  nunquam  successu  crescat  honestum. 

Lucan. 

Rrmi,  great  prince !  since  Heav'n  will  have  it  so. 
For  the  world's  peace,  thy  second  claim  forego ! 
Crowns  would  to  you  but  wretched  splendour  boast. 
If  3rour  dear  sutijects*  happinem  wenufost; 


THE  MARRIAGE 

OP 
HIS  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE; 

1733. 

When  Heav'n  BriUnnia's  further  bliss  deny'd. 
And  all  of  William,  that  was  mortal,  dy'd ; 
The  hero's  care  for  Albion's  happy  land 
Assur'd  her  sceptre  to  Augustus'  hand : 
Aud  phoenia-like,  his  date  of  glory  run. 
Sprung  from  his  ashes  a  superior  sun  ! 
Whose  beams  united  on  the  world  should  shine, 
And  give  mankind  a  X3eorge  and  Caroline ! 

Safe  in  his  care,  and  happy  in  her  smile, 
Fairest  of  nations,  Heav'n-defended  isle ! 
Britannia  views  unmov'd  a  world  in  arms, 
And  sits  herself  secure  from  all  alarms. 

Young  prince,  whose  eariy  rays  of  merit  shine. 
With  lustre  long  familiar  to  thy  line  ; 
Where  more  than    Roman   virtue   charms  the 

eyes. 
And  chiefs  and  patriots  in  succession  rise  I 
Heroes  who  smil'd  to  shed  the  noblest  blood. 
The  firm  assertors  of  the  public  good ! 
And  true  to  liberty,  with  equal  pride. 
Or  triumphed  in  its  cause,  or  greatly  dy'd. 

With  grateful  joy,  oh  fovour»d  prince  receive 
The   prize,   for  which   contending  kings  might 

strive. 
Which  only  thou  could'st  hope,  and  Brunswick 

give. 
Again,  behold  the  kindred  branches  twine. 
Emblem  propitious  to  thy  fitture  line  I 
Thus  Heav'n  rewards  thy  worth  with  equal  law, 
So  Britahi  pnyt  the  debt  she  owM  MissMO ! 
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bffer  Hill  Hippoiu  the 
■Djoit,  aad  vra«s  the  n^or^  iavt: 
salt  thinks  to  hioi  the  atandari  gir^ 
Imne,  the  BHUr-kej  of  llcar*B ! 
?e,  balliei ;  fops  to  vH  prcCcBd  ; 
in  prartknte  the  name  of  friend; 
rears  honestj  ;  the  hanknipt  fcith  ; 
'  moantcbank  can  save  from  death  : 
h  men  want  but  eye*  to  tea  the  cheats 
ne  to  wink,  and  help  their  own  deceit ; 
of  foob  Rsgn  themaehrei  a  ptej, 
97  knave  ponoei  hii  private  way ! 
slioa,  Forrester !  is  mmething  bard« 
the  wiK  the  motley  leeae  regard  ? 

I  ooTKhres  can  we  onmor'd  stand  by  ? 
Jl  we  smile  ?— or  honest  sfaonld  we  cry  ? 
to  grief  woaM  gtre  the  mle^ 

;er  reason  sides  with  ridicule ! 
thy  piece,  instmctire  yet  refinM, 
i  of  thy  philoaophic  mmd ; 
e  the  statoes  wfxwght  by  Phidian  ait, 
whole,  complete  in  every  part; 
the  lighter  follies  of  the  age, 
zeal,  and  banish  party  rage  ; 
natnre,  pedantry  o'ercome, 
L'Ution  dead,  and  scandal  dumb ; 
r  coDvene  to  its  native  light, 
mankind  with  ease  to  grow  polite ! 
(itid  thy  brow  the  myrtle  garland  twine, 
u1  recompence  of  toils  like  thine ! 

II  your  fair  designs  to  please, 
se  ise,  with  understandmg  ease. 
're  y,oor  Just  applauses  rise, 

illes  read  you  with  impatient  eyes  t 
e  sweetest  notes  repeat  your  lays» 
rmonioos  in  the  author*s  praise ; 
rove  with  equal  zeal  conspire, 
5  can  Fortune  give  ?— or  you  desire  ? 
,  lost  in  passionate  surprize, 
esistless  queen  assign'd  the  prise ; 


I  i.«KnB  BOK  OB  an  exu  a  jawsw  to 
And  with  miM 

by  strriXe  iattVy  plrase» 
:Mwiihth«t 
Which  rus'd  by  ^nnicy,  by  foOy  miV4, 
S^oib  the  best  tfprw,  and  caniims  the 
The  foithlbl  Mum  shall  act  a  jwtcr  pan. 
Nor  prostitBte  the  hoaonrs  of  hcT  ait  i 
ShaB  choose  a  tbes^  may  snit  y<wr  hhmclfiw  tasn^ 
To  nohle  minds,  praise  sbonU  be  always  cha«e ! 
While  plenaare  plays  before  iranr  <Bj!er  ej^ei, 
And  scenes  of  joy,  as  yet  nntasted,  rise  ; 
While  gnwpm  of  entertaining  forms  combin*<^ 
With  artful  hstras,  lure  the  yielding  ound; 
Let  renson*s  cool  reieetive  voice  be  heard. 
And  weigh  each  ol^<t  with  a  jost  rcfaid : 
Assign  the  bounds  of  virtue  and  of  vice. 
Ask  whence th*ei9oymentcomes,  and  what  the  pric*^ 
With  fix*d  composure,  and  unhiassM  sight. 
Examine  every  form  of  new  deKght; 
Know  whence  the  picture  all  its  worth  rcceivm^ 
If  fobe  the  rate,  or  snch  as  judgment  givet } 
So  shall  foir  Tirnth  establish  Reason*s  sway. 
And  each  instnicted  passion  mild  obey ! 

If  wealth  allure  thee,  or  the  charms  of  powV, 
Think  Oassiis  bleeds — and  Cnsar  is  no  mors ! 
Behold  the  Lydian  monarch  mount  the  pile^ 
Or  Fompey's  trunk  deform  the  faithless  Nila* 
If  softer  scenes  of  blandishment  invite. 
See  Antony  the  victim  of  delight! 
Mark  Horace  idoliz*d  by  old  and  young. 
Mute  are  the  tuneful  accents  of  his  tooguCt 
Deaf  are  the  objects  of  his  dt-athless  song. 
So  all  the  fleeting  forms  of  bliss  decay. 
And  so  the  lovely  phantom  dies  away  ! 

Must  then  life  pass  neglected  like  a  drcami 
Must  human  conduct  wear  no  certain  aim  } 
One  lasting  joy  the  Muse  directs  to  find, 
A  pleasure  of  the  purest  noblest  kind, 
That  spreads  a  day  diflVisire  o*er  the  mind  t 
Benevolence !  the  godlike  skill  to  raise 
From  a  consenUng  world  unblemishM  praise  f 
Gordon,  be  this  thy  care,  this  happy  ut» 
To  fix  a  pow*r  eternal  in  the  heart ; 
Well  be  this  glorious  science  nnderstood. 
The  secret  charm  of  doing  constant  good ; 
Hence  rose  rever*d  the  Greek  and  Roman  ntaM» 
Chiefo  lov'd  by  men,  and  deify*d  by  fame; 
So  the  great  Fabii  common  worth  surpass'd. 
So  the  first  Brutus  ihoBa»  and— so  tha  last  t 
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So  Scipio*v  deeds  the  Latian  records  grace. 
And  Titm  liv'd  the  joy  of  bninaii  race. 

Bat  tboogh  true  goodnesB  fills  the  generooi  heart, 
StiH  to  exert  it  claims  some  care  and  art ; 
Of  all  who  lavish  give,  or  wise  bestow. 
How  few  this  useful  mystic  leMn  know  ? 
Where  different  shades  of  grief  demand  redress. 
To  choose  the  greater  suffering  from  the  less ; 
Where  varions  suitors  seek  alike  for  grace. 
To  give  to  modest  worth  the  foremost  place ; 
The  meanest  of  mankind  as  mdl  to  use. 
Nobly  to  grant,        and  nobly  to  refbse ! 
As  in  the  diamond'k  precioas  dye  is  shown 
The  genuine  ^alue  of  the  brillant  stone ;    ' 
So  ft^  the  manner,  which  jrou  form  to  give. 
Each  obligation  will  its  price  receive ; 
This  will  the  benefit  itsc«  refine, 
As  the  stamp'd  image  dignifies  the  coin ! 

Nor  need  you  models  foreign  to  your  blood. 
To  gain  the  knowledge  of  coodRnring  good ; 
In  your  maternal  form  the  science  trace, 
A  virtue  kmg  fomiliar  to  her  race ! 
Survey  her  gen*n>us  life  with  early  care. 
And"  copy  fiwn  the  bright  example  there ! 

So  the  jTOung  eaglet,  to  confirm  his  sight, 
WaiU  his  imperial  parent's  lofty  flight ; 
Careless  of  earth,  exulting  lifts  bis  eyes. 
Spreads  his  firm  wing, — and  gains  upon  the  ddes ! 
By  her  instructed,  meets  the  solar  ray, 
And  grows  fismiliar  with  the  blaze  of  day ! 


TO  THS  tlOBT  MOMOUKABLC 

SUSANNA  COUNTESS  OF  EGLINTON, 

1734. 

Whin  Eglinlon  forsakes  the  blooming  groves, 
And  quits  the  solitude  her  heart  approves ; 
When  for  the  noisy  courts  and  city  throng. 
She  leaves  the  silver  stream,  and  shepherd's  song; 
Well  may  the  M  ases  follow  in  her  train. 
Her  lovely  presence  consecrates  the  scene ! 

Edina  long,  that  did  your  absence  mourn, 
Feels  with  unusual  joy  your  kind  return ; 
Here  'midst  contending  pow'rs,  and  party  arms, 
Exert  the  peaceful  influence  of  your  charms ; 
Confessed  by  all,  our  guardian  Pallas  stand, 
Bear  the  dread  shield,  and  wave  the  olive  wand  ! 
Heav'n  in  your  looks,  and  empire  in  your  eye, 
On  you.  bright  arbitress,  our  hopes  rely; 
Your  sov'reign  sentence  concord  shall  restore. 
And  bid  the  sounds  of  strife  be  heard  no  more. 

Round  thee  uniting  virtues  softly  shine. 
Thy  breast  the  heav'nly  centre,  where  they  join ! 
lu  thee  complete  an  age's  task  we  find, 
A  radiant  phoenix  of  the  foirest  kind : 
Our  admiration  in  suspense  is  lost. 
Where  it  shall  fix  itself  with  justice  most: 
Our  transport  grows,  the  longer  still  we  view. 
Still  something  charms  inimitably  true  \ 
And  time  and  envy  stand  subdu'd  by  you. 
.    Whate'er  exalted  heroines  of  old 
In  Fame's  eternal  page  have  been  enroll'd ; 
All  t^e  bright  plans  which  time  has  yet  brought 

fora^ 
Of  Grecian  virtue,  or  of  Roman  worth  ; 
Unite  in  thee, — in  thee  consummate  shine, 
A»d  all  the  glories  of  the  sex  are  thine ; 


Lucretia's  firmneis,  Portia's  godlike  mind. 
With  fair  Susanna's  parity  mre  joio'd ; 
Inf<irm  oonfess'd  great  Egypt's  matchless  miea, 
But  all  Palmyra's  sovereign*  smiles  within  ! 
Or  not  beyond  our  native  soil  to  stray, 
Maria's  beauty  wads  the  truth  of  Gray ! 

So  though  the  planets  lend  their  fedble  light. 
And  Cjmtbia  silvers  o'er  the  foce  of  night : 
'T  is  darkness  still — ^though  in  a  soft  disguise. 
No  cdoun  charm,  no  painted  prospects  rise ! 
But  when  the  mom  dispels  the  doubtful  gieaoB, 
And  Sol  with  orient  lustre  sheds  his  beam ; 
Nature  in' all  her  pomp  attracts  the  view. 
Such  joy  they  feef— who  fix  their  sight  on  yoa  ^  ' 


TO  TBI  auurr  novoinuBLK 

THE  LADY  ELIZABETH  GORDON, 

AT  BMimmoir,  m  isv  naa  1735. 

•     OOB. 

FoROiTX,  foir  high-born  maid !  an  artless  bar!; 

Who  daring  ventnres  on  so  bright  a  dieme; 
If  real  merit  claims  the  first  regard. 

The  noblest  numbers  sbou'd  record  yoor  nane! 

To  those  whom  Pbcebus  lends  his  sacred  lyre, 
Belongs  such  matchleas  viitoes  to  rehearK; 

What  noble  manures  ought  not  these  inspire  ? 
How  fit  the  subject  to- embalm  the  verse ! 

Weak  is  the  infiuence  of  external  chamis 
(Unaided  beauty's  short  enduring  tie !) 

If  virtue  lend  not  mure  prevailing  arms. 
To  the  paird  sense,  alas,  how  soon  they  die  f 

But  when  the  mind*s  sublime  perfections  join, 
To  animate  a  form  itself  complete ; 

How  must  the  fair  distinguish'd  portrait  shine ! 
How  stroi^  the  union, — and  its  force  how  sweet 

If  truth  and  goodness,  in  thy  beauteous  breast, 
Their  blended  stores  of  happy  fragrance  shed ; 

No  wonder,  if  they  flourish  still  increas'd. 
And  rise  eternal  from  so  chaste  m  bed  !- 

Others  by  art  may  wipe  or  beauteous  seenr, 
Aud  use  vain  toils  to  captivate  the  view ; 

Gordon  insensibly  secures  esteem. 
And  then  convinces  us — it  was  her  due.  * 

Fond  Muse,  forbear— what  unavailing  lays 
Can  point  out  virtue's  unexhausted  mine  ? 

When  master-works  inferior  painten  trace 
Trembling  they  sketch,  and  faintly  they  dengi 

From  Farinelli  when  the  warblings  flow. 

What  vulgar  notes  can  reach  the  fiying  sound 

When  Jervase  bids  the  swelling  canvas  glow. 
Where  can  the  imitating  hand  be  found  ? 

Propitious  Heav'n  our  just  petition  hear  ! 

And  still  protect  with  ever-guardiAn  care 
One  who  below  resembles  you  so  near. 

Good  as  she's  great, — and  gentle  as  she's  lair 

1  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  one  of  the  mo 
amiable  as  well  as  noble  female  characten  of  a 
tiquity. 
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For  8000  the  dreadful  erroar  you  perceived, 
And  what  you  felt  uaFilliogly  believ'd ; 
Food  Love,  that  from  b»  viogs  was  woot  to  ihed 
Ambrosial  sweets  around  the  nuptial  bed ; 

Flew  off  averse : 

While  dark  Sospicioo,  child  of  Hell  aod  Night, 
Which  all  things  news  in  a  distenper'd  light ; 
Succeeding,  gave  the  colour  of  your  life. 
And  bid  you  be  a  greatly  tuffering  wife  ! 

Virtue's  like  gold : — the  ore's  allay'd  by  earth. 
Trouble,  like  fire,  refines  the  mass  to  birth ; 
Tortur'd  the  more,  the  metal  purer  grows, 
And  seven  times  try*d  with  new  refulgence  glows ! 
Emits  superior  to  the  searching  flame^ 
And  rises  (tool  affliction  into  fame! 

Feeble  o'er  gen'rous  minds  is  Fortune's  pow'r, 
She  gives  no  wouods,  which  reason  can't  restore ! 
From  hence  your  calmly  recoUective  sight 
Drew  future  wisdom,  and  unbought  delight ; 
Firm  you  behe^  the  visionary  sceoe. 
And  courts  bestow'd  their  splendid  channs  in  vain ! 
You,  like  the  bee^  run  each  faichantment  o'er, 
And  drew  instruction  from  the  noxious  flow'r ; 
But  *midst  the  joys  you  most  were  pleased  to  prove^ 
In  virtuous  friendship  and  parental  love ; 
One  trial  was  reserv'd — by  Heaven  desigo'd. 
To  show  the  temper  of  your  matchless  mind ! 

'Twas  oigbt — ^wheo  mortals  to  repose  incline. 
And  none  but  demons  could  iotrode  oo  thine ; 
When  wild  desire  durrt  thy  soft  peace  invade. 
And  stood  insulting  at  thy  spotless  bed ; 
Urg'd  all  that  rage,  or  passion  could  inspire. 
Death  ann'd  the  wretch's  hand,  his  breast  was  fire ! 
You,  more  than  Roman,  saw  the  dreadful  scene. 
Nor  lost  the  guard,  that  always  watch'd  within  1 
Lucretia  suflfcr'd ; — and  Obizzi  bled ', 
Your  virtue  triumph'd, — and  the  villain  fled  ! 

What  doubt  that  goodness  is  your  native  choice ! 
We  know  your  country  by  your  tuneful  voice  1 
Which  list'ning  angels  may  descend  to  hear, 
And  learn  their  sacred  songs  are  copied  here! 
As  the  bright  Sun  through  one  unclouded  day, 
Drives  o*er  the  horizon  his  cheerful  ray ; 
No  shadows  interpose,  no  mists  appear. 
Clear  he  arises,  and  he  sets  as  clear ; 
So  shall  thy  life,  Serena,  charm  mankind,  , 
And  teach  your  sex  th'  importance  of  the  mind. 

'  Lucretia  Obizzi,  marchioncas  of  Orciano,  who 
was  assassinated  in  her  bed,  by  a  ruffian  who  at- 
tempted her  chastity,  to  whose  memory  the  senate 
of  Padua  erected  a  monument,  with  the  following 
honourable  inscription  below  her  bust. 
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Long  may  you  prove  the  joyi  so  well  yoo  kaov, 
The  calm  delights  from  solitude  th#t  flow; 
Where  reason  can  its  genuine  pieasures  tsati^ 
Enjoy  the  preseot-rand  approve  the  past ; 
Bless'd  is  that  life,  that  thus  declining  wean; 
Vice  laughs  an  hour,— 4>ot  virtue  smiles  for  yeml 

Oh !  couU  the  Muse  tb'  ambitjpoa  strain  jratafc 
Soft  as  the  accenlB  of  Myrtillo's  song  ; 
Myrtillo^  by  Apollo's  self  inspir*d, 
Moum*d  as  belov'd,  lamented  as  admir'd ; 
By  ev*ry  Muse  adom'd,  and  virtue  bl6fi'4 
Of  evVy  grace,  of  ev'ry  charm  posaf'd  $ 
Near  Virgil's  sacred  tomb  Myrtillo  dy'd. 
In  life  how  like !  in  manners  how  nlly'dl 
In  fate  resembling, — and  almoat  in  fame. 
So  like  the  Roman's  was  the  Briton's  floBe; 
But  too  imperfiect  flow  my  feeble  Uiys» 
To  speak  Myrtilk»'s  merit,  or  bis  praise  1 
Far  other  hoooors  should  adorn  his  hene^ 
The  tribute  of  his  own  parental  vene; 
Let  pious  Haddington,  with  equal  hands» 
Raise  the  fair  monument  b»  kias  demands; 
For  the  lovM  yooth  compose  the  lastiog  croWf 
A  patriot  need  not  blnsh  to  praiae  hb  sen  1 


i 


RETIREBfENT:   ' 

A  POEM, 
OCCASIONED  BV  SniVO  TBS  TAUkCE  AHO  TAMML  OV  TISI0« 

Si  canimus  silvas,  silvse  sunt  consule  digns. 

Virg. 

TO  THE  MOST  HOMOURABLE 

JOHN,  MARQUIS  AND  EARL  OF  TWEEDDAJ.I. 

LORD  HAY  OF  TESTER,  &C. 

ONE  OF  THE  EXTRAORSIKARY  LORDS  OF  8ES&10W  15  KOI- 

LAND,      ' 

THIS  ESSAY  IS,  WnH  ALL  RESPBCT  AND  CaATTniDS, 

INtCRIBED, 

BY  THE  AOTHOR. 


An  me  ludit  amebilis 
Insania  ?  audire  videor  et  pkK 
Errare  per  locos,  arocense 
Quos  et  aqux  subeunt  et  anne. 

HoraL 

O  TBOU,  who  in  eternal  light,  unfeen, 
Survey'st,  distinct,  the  uni venal  scene! 
Whose  power,  imparted,  animates  the  whole 
With  vegetation,  motion,  life,  and  soul ; 
Deign  to  inform  tlie  Muse's  solemn  thought, 
To  sing  the  wonders  thou  alone  bast  wrought. 
And,  as  through  Nature's  walks  she  ravish'd  stra JS) 
Instruct  her  humble  reed  to  sound  thy  praise  I 

*  The  right  honourable  the  lord  Binning  die^  ^X 
Naples,  1732,  univer^lly  lamented ;  his  fslber, 
the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  HaddingtoUt  •«- 
vived  him  but  a  ihort  time. 
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rural  Views !  4ife*8  parte  unmingled  sweets ; 
indiDg  walks,  and  erer-calm  retreats ! 
still  succeeding  cbarms  of  ▼arious  kind 
I  balmy  temperance  of  mind  !  [trees, 

the  mild  gale,  that  mormnrs  through  the 
j1  from  each  corr6ding  passion  frees ; 
e  smooth  stream,  that  gently  glides  along, 
I  delight,  and  aids  the  Muse's  song, 
bless'd  are  they  by  all-disposing  Heav'n, 
m  this  faf'rite  lot  on  Earth  is  giv^ ! 
waters  flow,  or  woods  their  umbrage  spread, 
e  a  bliss,  that  Fortune  can*t  invade ; 
firm  fnm  exercise,  with  labour  ease,    * 
rehensire  nights,  and  guiltless  days; 
ads  of  war  their  downy  peace  molest, 
IS  of  law  disturb  their  anxious  breast, 
ams  of  bliss,  no  false  pursuits  of  gain, 
rs  of  tempests  on  the  faithless  main, 
ious  frowns,  no  treach*rous  smiles  of  court, 
ich  the  shelter  of  so  safe  a  port ; 
Innocence  and  Triith  have  fiz'd  their  home, 
ce,  and  Fraud,  and  Malice  dare  not  come ! 
ange  effect  of  self-deceiving  art ! 
ing  weakness  of  the  cheated  heart ! 
ks,  all  nations,  own  this  genuine  bliss, 
:l  their  pains  seem,  meant  to  purchase  this, 
ilsome  dangers  of  destructive  war, 
iseless  wranglings  of  the  doubtful  bar, 
in  refinements  of  the  courtier's  brain, 
ntihant's  venture  for  uncertain  gain, 
great  object  lead, — in  this  conspire, 
earied  nature  may  at  last  retire : 
i's  precarious  date  perhaps  is  done. 
If  th'  imaginary  course  is  run ; 
the  means,  the  very  end  is  crossM, 
hen  th'  enjoyment  courts,  the  taste  is  lost. 
EBrent  passions,  which  our  lives  employ, 
ch  our  footsteps,  and  forbid  the  joy : 
le  inveterate  Imbit's  strong  disease 
our  age,  and  interrupts  our  ease, 
ibie  veteran,  in  the  silent  shades, 
dden  tumult  of  the  war  invades ; 
itill  the  lawyer  trifles  with  the  laws, 
e  judge  nods,  as  when  he  heard  the  cause  ; 
to.  the  antiquated  courtier's  eyes, 
:eiies  of  pomp,  and  gay  processions  rise ; 
ere,  wh«i  storms,  with  breath  outrageous 
roar, 

I  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  Fortune's  power, 
*rchant  shrinks,  nor  thinks  his  wealth  secure, 
yet,  seqoester'd  from  the  public  voice, 
t  has  been  of  old  the  heroes'  choice, 
cipio,  foremost  of  the  godKke  name, 
d  the  vain  applause  of  vulgar  fame ; 
ileas'd  with  Leiius,  rang'd  the  sylvan  scene, 
rhen  he  shone  the  lord  of  Zama's  plain : 
en  at  Carthage  ^,  in  his  blooming  pride, 
ie  the'  Iberian  prince  his  captive-bride. 
1  this  victor  of  himself  disdain  * 

r  the  Muse,  and  aid  a  Terence*  strain, 
need  examples  of  th'  historic  kind, 
re  this  native  biass  of  the  mind ; 
rincinnatus  and  Lucullus,  down 
I  who  greatly  left  th'  imperial  crown S 
sis,  high-fam'd,  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
foil  of  honour,  sought  this  point  of  rest; 

tw  Carthage  in  Spain,  now  Cartagtna. 
a  emperor  Charles  V. 


Have  laid,  well-pleased,  the  weig^  of  glory  down. 
And  wish'd  to  call  this  span  of  life  th«r  own« 
Happy  for  him,  had  Cesar  done  the  same, 
Nor  lost  his  life  to  gain  a  dubious  fame. 

This  future  ease,  which  all  so  food  parsoe^ 
Is  justly  to  heroic  virtue  due. 
For  cities  modelPd,  and  for  nations  freed, 
Or  tyrants  quell'd,  be  this  the  glorious  meed ! 
No  sordid  passions  wound  the  gen'rons  breast. 
No  cankers  lurk  to  tahit  their  future  rest ; 
With  thoughts  humane  their  kindly  bosom  glows  j 
These  lead  them  gently  to  their  life's  repose. 
While  honour's  b^ms,  with  mild  reflexion  sweet. 
Play  round  their  steps,  and  gpid  their  soft  retreat: 
So,  through  the  course  of  one  unclouded  day. 
The  Sun  serenely  marks  his  radiant  way. 
By  soft  degrees,  to  the  horizon  bends. 
And,  rob'd  in  purple  majesty,  doeends. 

Illustrious  peer,  whose  foir  unblemish'd  yootb, 
.ImprovM  by  wisdom,  and  adom'd  with  truth. 
Already  has  such  noble  fruits  brought  forth. 
And  gives  such  hopes  of  still  succeeding^  worth  ; 
Oh  deign  thy  condescending  ear  to  bend ! 
An  exii'd  Muse's  humble  strains  attend. 
If  Yester*s  charms  her  numbers  can  display. 
To  you  belongs  to  judge  her  fond  essay ; 
If  to  her  theme  her  lays  proportion  bear, 
Th'  attempt,  she  hopes,  will  not  ofiend  your  ear. 

Safe  in  the  bosom  of  a  sylvan  scene ', 
Amidst  projecting  shades  of  varied  green. 
Like  some  fair  matron-form  in  C3rpress  vdl'd. 
In  solitude  sweet  Yester  lies  conoeal'd ; 
Plain,  but  majestic,  with  proportionM  height. 
Equal  it  rises  to  the  ravish'd  sight 
Judgment,  with  taste,  inspires  the  true  desigir. 
And  all  the  different  parts  harmonious  join 
Without  confusion : — wond'rous  pow'r  of  art ! 
That  gives  its  proper  grace  to  every  part, 
And,  from  the  whole  arrangement  well-combiii^d^ 
Calls  out  a  master-beauty  of  the  kind. 

Nor  only  outward  is  this  order  seen^ 
The  same  simplicity  obtains  within ; 
No  gaudy  ornaments  the  eye  betray. 
No  affectation  leads  the  taste  astray ; 
A  modest  grandeur  dignifies  the  whole. 
Thy  palace,  Tweeddale,  represents  thy  sool. 
Its  disposition  shows  the  owner's  state. 
Where  all  is  fin'tsh'd,  chaste,  correet,  and  great  f 

Full,  in  the  front,  an  ample  circle  lies. 
Where  trees  on  trees  in  soft  succession  rise ! 

A  blooming  round ! where  verdure  ever  new 

Spreads  the  fair  amphitheatre  to  view. 

While,  in  the  intermediate  space  below. 

The  brooks  clear  waves  in  calm  procession  flow. 

High  o'er  the  banks,  their  lovely  fragrant  shade 

The  native  rose  and  hrining  woodbine  spread ; 

With  mingling  beauties  bless  the  charming  boond. 

And  waft  united  fragrance  all  around  f 

Behind,  the  fair-dispos'd  parterre  is  seen'. 
With  flow*rs  adom*d,  and  slopes  of  lively  green ; 
A  crjrstal  fSrantain  in  the  centre  plays. 
And  mitigates  the  Sun's  intemp'rate  rays. 
Four  statues,  equal,  rise  on  every  hand. 
Divide  the  circuit,  and  the  space  comnumd ; 

'  The  palace  b  situated  deep  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  planting  near  five  milea  in  ciicomfe- 
rence. 

*  The  garden. 
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Here  darkening  shades  exclude  the  Maze  of  light; 
There,  open  walks,  when  day  declines,  infite ; 
Thick  spreading  trees  defend  ibe  space  around. 
And  shed  a  solemn  stillness  o'er  the  ground. 
In  these  the  feathered  nations  of  the  grove 
Enjoy  their  freedom,  and  pursue  their  love ; 
Amidst  the  friendly  Iwugln,  in  choirs  rejoice. 
And  pay  for  their  protection  with  their  voice. 

A  neighb*ring  structure's*  well-intended  care 
Invites  those  plants  that  shun  our  northern  air } 
Protected,  here  the  myrtle-buds  may  bloom. 
Or  the  fair  orange  shed  its  rich  perfome ; 
Secure  from  cold,  Hesperia's  sweets  may  rise. 
Charm  the  bless'd  sense,  and  strike  the  ravish'd 

eyes! 
In  winter's  rage,  may  spring^  mild  charms  restore, 
And  please  us  when  the  fields  can  please  no  more. 

See,  from  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  shade. 
Ad  ancient  chapel  rears  its  sphry  head  *^! 
Clos^  by  the  margin  of  the  winding  flood. 
The  Muse  pursues  that  object  through  the  wood ; 
With  awe  surveys  the  marks  diffused  around ; 
Hail,  mansions  of  the  dead  !  instructive  ground  ! 
Here  nature's  victor  spreads  his  trophies  wide. 
And  mortal  dust  confounds  all  human  pride. 
Receive,  my  heart,  this  lesson  from  the  eye. 
Hence  Icaro  to  live,  and  hence  prepare  to  die. 
Here,  Tweeddale,  in  a  vault's  contracted  space, 
lie  the  remains  of  thy  distingnish'd  race ! 
Like  thee,  they  once  this  happy  bow'r  posseis'd. 
Were  crown'd  with  honours,  and  with  riches  blest*d. 
With  these  (late  may  that  loss  thy  country  mourn !) 
One  day  shall  rest  thy  venerable  urn : 
Let  virtoathen  the  span  of  life  employ. 
Let  ffoodness  minister  the  noblest  joy ; 
Indulge  the  soft  humanity  of  mind. 
And  live  the  guardian-friend  of  human-kind ! 

Turn,  Muse,  thy  steps,  and  quit  the  lovely  shade". 
Explore  yon  rising  bill,  and  opening  glade  j 
Soon  as  the  summit  of  the  height  I  gain. 
The  grateful  prospect  well  rewards  the  pain. 
The  palace,  there,  embosom'd  in  the  leaves, 
like  some  rich  gem*  deep-set,  the  eye  perceives. 
There  Lothian's  fertile  vale  at  distance  lies. 
And  the  long  landscape  mingles  with  the  skies. 
Below,  the  brook  in  mazes  wanders  round. 
And  sports  delightfol  through  the  flow'ry  g^und. 
Her^  the  bleak  hills,  irregular,  and  rough, 
Appear,  as  foils,  to  set  those  beauties  off. 
Fair,  to  the  left,  a  soft  ascent  is  seen. 
With  thickets  spread,  aiKi  rows  of  ritting  green, 
Where  Nature  claims  supreme  the  sovereign  part, 
Yet  leaves  some  touches  to  her  handmaid.  Art 
The  peaceful  deer,  and  little  wanton  fawns. 
Sport  in  the  shad<»,  or  range  along  the  lawns ; 
Some,  basking,  lie  beneath  the  genial  gleam. 
Some  court  the  coolness  of  the  friendly  stream. 
See  yon  large  stag! — his  spreading  branches  rear'd. 
Stalks  proudly  fcvward,  and  commands  the  herd  I 
Th'  obedient  flock  to  all  his  motions  bend. 
Move  as  he  walks,  and,  as  he  stops,  attend  ; 
Hcneath  his  watchful  eye  directed  tread, 
deplore  the  covert,  or  enjoy  the  mead. 
Fair  harmless  creatures,  whom  no  fsan  annoy, 
To  whom  kind  Nature  lends  a  waste  of  joy ! 

*  The  greenhouse. 

*^  An  old  ruinfid  chapel,  the  burial-place  of  the 
ancient  fomily  of  Yester. 
"  The  park. 


Who  taste  secure  the  ntmost  bliii  ye  can, 
Nor  feel  the  cares  of  self-tormentiDg  man. 

Ah  !  quit  not.  Muse,  too  iooo,  th' 
scene, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  yet  remain  nnaeea ! 
As  once,  of  old,  by  smooth  CUtumnns'  ad^ 
Sol's  milk-white  heifers  rang'd  the 
Whose  spotless  forms,  with  rosy  garlands  gay. 
Were  victims  worthy  of  the  god  of  day : 
So  here,  preserv'd,  the  snowy  race  *'  renaiM^ 
And  wanders,  unooofin'd,  these  happy  pkivi 
The  lordly  boll  exulting  roams  akne. 
And  boasts  the  sylvan  empire  all  his  own. 

Steep  o'er  the  brook,  abandoo'd  and  defiK'd, 
An  ancient  castle"  stands  deform'd  and  wastef 
Of  old,  perhaps,  within  whose  friendly  gatcy 
Repos'd  from  toil,  the  weary  traveller  sete$ 
Or  the  nigfat-wand'ring  pilgrim,  led  astray. 
Here  found  a  shelter  till  t^  dawn  of  day  ; 
The  stranger  hospitable  rites  reodv'd. 
The  rich  were  honoor'd  and  the  poor  relieve : 
Now  trees  o'ergrown  the  ruin'd  walls  embrace^ 
While  the  winds  murmur  through  the  bolkiw  spsee! 
Along  the  wind-rock'd  tow'r  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  the  brown  rain  trembles  o'er  the  deeps ! 
So  Time,  with  ceasele«  rage,  relentless  pnys 
On  all  the  trophies  human  art  can  raise. 
In  vain  we  fame  to  faithless  marble  trust. 
In  vain  to  brass  ooosign  distingnish'd  doit. 
He  eats  th'  inseription,  and  consumes  tbc  boit  ( 
His  undermining  hands  the  pile  displace. 
He  heaves  the  column  from  its  solid  base ! 
By  him  triumphal  arches  naked  glare. 
And  ample  theatres  are  mix'd  with  air  } 
Ev'n  pyramids,  that  claim  dilration  most. 
Shrink  from  their  height,  and  hasten  to  be  lost  f 
The  eyes,  with  pain,  deserted  Athens  see. 
And  what  Palmyra  is*\ — Versailles  may  be. 

But,  homeward,  now  returning  to  the  right. 
Through  soft  vicissitudes  of  shade  and  light  ■% 
Which  to  the  setting  Sun  declining  lie. 
Fair  Nature's  rich  embroidery  to  the  eye ! 
A  winding  path,  with  thickest  umbrage  spread. 
Does  to  the  centre  of  the'  forest  lead : 
Here  numerous  vistas  crowd  jipon  the  sight. 
And  every  termination  gives  delight ; 
Some  rural  object  still  presents  to  view, 
A  grove,  a  village,  or  the  mountain  blue  f 
See  from  the  brake  the  lonely  pheasant  fly, 
Mark  his  rich  plumage,  and  his  scarlet  eye ! 
Look  how  the  peacock,  there,  his  pride  di^lays, 
And  spreads  the  lustre  of  bis  varied  blaze. 
Hark,  what  eoliv'ning  sounds  the  heart  inspire! 
How  the  woods  eccho  to  the  tuneful  quire! 
What  mingling  harmony  diffuses  round  ? 
What  endless  measures  of  respcosive  sound ! 
The  jocund  tribes  in  gay  confbsion  play. 
Dart  cross  the  walks,  and  shoot  from  spray  to  spraj: 
But  nsost  the  turtle,  on  yon  top-most  bough. 
Detains  the  ear  with  her  harmonious  coo; 
Pensive  she  sits,  without  her  mate  unblest. 
And  murmurs  out  the  anguish  of  her  breast; 

"  Wild  white  cows. 

"  The  old  castle  of  Vester,  the  seat  of  th«  Gif- 
fords,  anciently  lords  Yester. 

^*  For  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  see  the 
cal  Transactions,  VoL  UL 

"  The  wood. 
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I  tttma  cooceiuM  Ibr  Iwr  icfief ; 
re's-  a  secret  doqiimcs  in  ynct ! 
■ted  coald  I  lofe  my  footsteps  bere ; 
dit«tk»  hoMs  ber  proper  sptiere. 
'  not,  of  old  the  wite  and  good 


li't  diTtiie  aystenons  toorees  tooghl, 

Tery  olgect  was  a  bdp  to  tlwoglit. 

ant  tbeae  bappy  sbadei  a  gvardian  povV, 

real  Honoria  **,  at  tbe  even-tide  bonr, 

'  ETe»  amidst  a  safer  grove, 

le  soft  joy  sequester'd  bere  to  rove, 

Nne  attending  serapb,  Tirtne-tangbt, 

aer  retirement,  and  iospirci  bcr  tbongfat  i 

I  tbe  pieasores  of  ber  pare  retreat, 

I  one  mortal  bere  belov  complete. 

yw  d«aceudingfirom  tbe  pleasing  tcene^ 

sy  steps  tbe  arcmie  I  gain, 

to  tbe  left,  tbe  brook  its  pnsmge  steals^ 

ts  rocky  bed  its  stream  ronceah ; 

lily  parting  forms  a  soft  cascade, 

les  ioTolT'd  l»enentb  tbe  happy  sbade  ; 

1  tbe  bank,  tliat  guards  tbe  upper  side, 

I  wilderness  displays  its  pride. 

;  gay  foliage  sbeds  a  vivid  gleam, 

1  tinghtty  from  tbe  solar  twam  ; 

Iter'd,  does  a  darker  faee  assome, 

les  as  witb  a  deep  maiestic  gbiom  ; 

six  months  tlieir  sbort-fi v'd  coarse  have  nm, 

larms  shall  vanisb,  and  this  bloom  ba  gone! 

ees,  that  now  such  lavisb  verdure  bowU 

ked  stand,  deform'd  by  winter^  fraal» 

ig  retnming  drem  tbe  painted  plaioy 

re?  I  ring  nature  smile  again. 

a,  by  viftne  more  than  titles  great, 

leav'n  lias  Uem'd  with  such  a  calm  retreat, 

eeddale,  deign  to  bear  tbe  fiuthfol  Muse, 

ler  homage,  and  approrekervovt; 

ly  yoo  firm  Britannia's  canae  defend, 

n  all  extremes  ber  steady  friend  I 

Hoar's  paths  with  seUnipplaase  puniic, 

p  tbe  foonders  of  your  line  in  view ''! 

;e  the  great  dictator,  left  tbdr  plongb* 

^t  in  arms  the  stubborn  Dana  to  bow; 

sclining  Iwttle  victors  stood, 

ght  their  country's  safety  witb  tbeir  blood. 

en  tbe  public  cares  allow  you  resty 

a  of  philosophic  leisure  taste  ; 

esteemed,  admir'd,  nnenvy'd  live ! 

It  a  joy  that  fortune  ne'er  could  give. 

lest  the  labour.  Muse,  appear  too  kagy 

Sbrd  end  the  long  protracted  song  ; 

al  village  I  bless*d  witb  Nature's  smBe^ 

t>ldeo  plenty  gilds  tbe  frnitftil  soil ! 


;  late  marchioness  of  Tweeddale  who  died 
Imrgfa,  17S6,  universally  lamented  and 
L 

i  first  of  the  femily  of  Hay  werfra  good 
nan  and  hn  two  sons,  who,  when  tbe  Soots 
ited  by  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  LoBcarty. 
with  their  plougli-shares,  and  by  stopping 
lives  recovered  the  field,  and  defeated  the 
for  which  they  were  rewarded  witb  lands 
(,  ennobled  by  the  king,  and  took  tbe  sir- 
Hay.  In  relation  to  this  accident^  they 
arms  argent,  three  escutcheon  gttles.  Of 
le  are  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  tbe 
Enrol  and  Kinnoule. 


Wbat  green  CDclositres  mark  tbe  fiovVy  groond  t 
See  yon  feir  bill,  with  tofts  of  planting  cronmM, 
Behind  tbe  mountain's  azure  top  is  seen. 
And  tbe  eye  loses  all  tbe  vale  between. 
Qoae  by  tbe  town  tbe  winding  river  gtideo. 
And  in  its  bollow  channel  sni^  subsides  ; 
Yet  when  tbe  doads  descend  in  wiafry  rain, 
Tbe  torrent  overwhelms  tbe  subject  plaan ; 
Impetuous,  drives  along  witb  rapid  force, 
And  makes  its  power  the  llmiti  of  its  oouiae ! 

Tbns  has  tbe  Muse,  but  witb  loo  feint  essay. 
Thro'  Nature's  maze  pursued  ber  artlem  way; 
Like  tbe  laborious  bee,  has  urg'd  ber  flight 
Where  groves,  where  gardens,  or  where  stieams  in- 
Has  o'er  creation  stretcb'd  bcr  artlem  wing,  [vltn; 
And  prais'd  that  power  who  gave  ber  voice  to  smg. 
Where  godKkegoodnem  sprends  tbe  boumeous  feaotp 
Where  each  spectator  is  a  constant  guest; 
Whose  blessings  all  without  distinction  sbare^ 
Tread  on  bis  earth,  and  breathe  bis  vital  air; 
Wliose  piercing  eyt  thro*  space  immense  eslrmii^ 
On  whose  supporting  band  the  whole  depends ! — 
From  the  nnweildy  whale's  enuiasous  masB» 
To  tbe  small  ioKCt  on  the  peopled  gram, 
Whate'cr  in  air,  and  earth,  and  sea,  I  see, 
All-comprefaendiiv  pow>r !— is  fuU  of  Tbee ! 
Thy  ways  witb  ceasdem  rapture  I  explore. 
And  fost  in  pleasure — gaze  till  I  adore ! 

Yet,  thus  instructed,  by  thy  providence, 
Tho' Nature,  stiH  profese,  ber  charm! 
Tbe  storehouse  of  divine  magnificence! 
Tbo'  all  ber  works  conspire  our  thoughts  to 
T6  Thee,  great  obfect  of  all  love  and  praise ! 
How  many,  dead  to  tbis  exalted  joy, 
Gsst  o'er  tbe  whole  an  nndeligbted  eye  ? 
Or,  at  the  best,  but  cold  spectators  stand 
Unconscious  of  thy  all-l»estowiQg  hand ; 
Thy  works,  that  set  Tbee  in  tbe  strongest  Ggbt, 
Serve,  like  a  veil,  to  hide  Tbee  from  their  ^l|t; 
like  eartb-bom  moles  the  ray  divine  tbey  sea. 
They  taste  not  Nature,— for  tbey  know  not  Tbeal 


warrmr  oitbb 


ANCIENT  PALACE  OF  FALKLAND, 

Snr.  1735. 


post  feta  reiictam  ast. 


Quod  jam  oompositam 
Dn  veniam ! — si  quid 


"*  Donmn  Falkland  !  when  tby  feoe  I  view. 
It  gives  me  grief— but  gives  me  wander  too ; 
Wonder*,  tbe  noble  band,  that  has  thy  trust. 
Leaves  tbee  to  fell  a  mouldering  heap  of  dust ! 
To  see  the  fine  efiects  of  James'ii  taste* 
A  mass  of  ruin,  beantifally  waste! 


*  It  were  to  be  wished  those  noble  petsons  to 
whom  tbe  care  of  royal  palaces,  and  otber  ancient 
tMiildiiigs,  both  sacred  siad  profene,  beloi^s  citba 
by  commisBon  or  right,  would  take  sobiq  more 
care  to  pieasrve  those  venerable  reasaias  of  ami 
quity,  as  entire  as  possibia  to  posterity. 

'  James  V.  tbe  politest  and  moot  elegant  prmoa 
of  bis  tinte,  repaired  and  beautified  tbispalaoi^ 
and  built  timt  of  Linlithgow,  which  are  botb  ~ 
fine  taste  for  tl|^  age,  and  botb  i 
some  oelebratad  pieces  of  modcni 
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»» 


Grief,  in  thy  raio'd  yet  mi^ettic  states 
To  mark  tbe  picture  of  thy  country's  fate !' 

Thus  as  I  mus'd  intent — and  gaz'd  around. 
Along  the  fractur'd  walls  with  ivy  bound  ! 
Where  the  worn  bust  display^  a  dubious  face. 
As  if  it  moum'd  insulting  time's  disgrace ; 
Faint  from  beneath  a  hollow  murmur  broke. 
Resembling  human  voice — and  thus  it  spoked 

"  Inquire  not.  Stranger,  time  so  fost  derours. 
These  ftiithless  walls  and  sacrilegious  tow*rs  ? 
Ob  rather  wonder  they  so  long  have  stood, 
Stain'd  with  black  parricide,  and  raised  in  bkx>d! 
Here  regal  murder  fix'd  its  dfsepest  dye^ 
A  prince  by  tunine  lost ! — that  shade  am  1 ! 
From  a  food  fiither*s  tender  arms  betny'd. 
To  linger  here  unpity'd,  unsurvey'd  \ 
Nor  think  a  stranger  gave  the  dcsdly  blow, 
A  barbaroos  uncle  bid  me  perish  so ! 
First  to  his  power  my  heedless  steps  allur'd. 
Then  in  a  dungeoa*s  dismal  defOk  immur'd. 
Thmk  I  the  heir  immediate  to  the  crown. 
Brought  np  in  elegance,  and  nurs'd  in  down ; 
Who  by  too  food  a  parent's  kindness  bless'd. 
Could  fixm  a  wish  for  nothing  unpossets'd ; 
While  head-strong  passion,  deaf  to  reason's  law. 
Pursued  intensely  every  bliss  it  saw  ; 
Consum'd  the  short-liv'd  day  in  new  delight. 
In  wasteful  riot  leogthen'd  out  the  nighty 
Think  on  the  change — the  sad  reverse  I  found ! 
Intomb'd  alive^  and  shackled  to  the  ground  i 
Where  then  was  minstrelsy?  the  voice  of  joy  ? 
The  lavish  banquet,  and  Uie  wanton  eye  ? 
The  high  reqtect  by  menial  slaves  bestow'd  ? 
The  gay  attendance  ?  and  deceitful  crowd  ? 
All  the  wild  luaury,  my  youth  had  known. 
Vanished  at  once--for  ever,  ever  flown ! 

Nine  days  I  strugtcled think  the  cruel  strife ! 

The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life ! 
No  cop  of  water,  and  no  crust  of  bread, 
And  the  cold  stone  a  pillow  for  my  head  ! 

The  tenth unable  longer  to  sustain 

The  cruel  smart,  and  strength-consuming  pain, 

To  my  devoted  arm  I  tum'd  for  food, 

And  broke  the  vital  chanuels  of  my  blood ! 

But  nature  wasted  now  refus'd  supply. 

For  life's  exhausted  fountains  alt  were  dry ! 

In  clouds  of  dizziness,  tnvolv'd  my  sight. 

Dim  grew  all  objects,  and  confus'd  the  light ! 

In  my  dull  ears  a  distant  murmur  rung. 

The  trembling  accents  falter'd  on  my  tongue ! 

Wearied  I  sunk  in  death's  embracing  shade. 

And  mingled  with  that  earth  which  now  yon  tread." 

Froze  with  the  tale,  I  turn'd  me  quickly  round. 
And  left  with  hasty  steps  the  fatal  ground. 


TOTHB 

AUTHOR  OF  UNIVERSAL  BEAUTY. 

A  POBM. 

Amicitia  reddit  honores 

Say,  Heav'n-boni  Muse !  for  thence  thy  blameless 
And  melody  divine,  declare  thee  sprung !  [tongue. 
What  sacred  ardour  taught  thy  wing  to  try 
A  flight  unknown  to  our  polluted  eye  ? 

»  The  person  introduced  speaking  here  is  Robert 
prince  of  Scotland,  eUest  son  to  Robert  III.  and 


Leam't  thee  to  leoro  the  glitt'riag  joyi  of  Ettt^  . 
And  kindle  conscious  of  a  nobler  birth ! 

Whencecatch'dthy  glowing  breast  the  halloir'dlii? 
Or  with  such  raptures  swell'd  thy  cbaiming  lyisl 
Sure  Heav'n  that  saw  thy  purpoae  tent  the  ^ 
Some  seraph  to  thy  view  the  whole  dispby'i; 
With  friendly  band  oidam*d  thy  happy  siftat^ 
Thy  colours  Mended,  and  dispos*d  tby  ligfau! 
"  From  radiant  Sons  th'  eflfulgent  gilding  dnw,* 
White  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  Uos!" 
Celestial  groves  the  lovely  verdure  ihed. 
And  blusUng  morning  lent  the  rocjr  red  t 
So  gave,  complete,  thy  beauteoua  works  to  iIun^ 
And  spetk  their  great  original  divine ! 

Goon,  chaste  bard!  protract  tlie  qpoUess  pag^ 
And  shame  the  scribblers  of  an  idle  agel 
Low  restless  minds !  whom  vain  ambSoa  firsi^ 
Or  earth-l>om  love  inflames,  or  wine  inspires ! 
like  meteors. creeping  near  tbeir  native  earth. 
Whose  faint  duration  speaks  their  humble  buthl 
Thy  higher  theme  a  super  pndae  secures, 
'*  Fame  be  their  recompeooe-rlMitQeav'n  be  Toen!" 

Nature's  attractions  by  thy  pencil  trac'd. 
Like  Nature's  ael^  hhaU  ever4>looiiung  lasti 
The  moral  beauties  of  the  mystic  kind. 
The  stronger,  foir  perfections  of  the  mind  1 
Next  claim  thy  song; — nor  thou  the  task  refoie, 
Worthy  the  subject  of  thy  purer  Muse; 
Enraptur'd  on  the  charms  of  virtue  dwell. 
And  paint  those  joys  you  aeem  to  know  too  well! 

Thus,  while  with  pleasing  admiration  led. 
Thy  fisultless  lays  enamour'd  I  survey*d ! 
Prais'd,  where  I  thought  thai  real  praise  was  dae, 
Approv'd  the  work,  nor  yet  its  author  knew; 
Now  known ; — no  Dkore  I  gase  on  the  design. 
But  wonder  that  I  did  not  guess  it  thine ! 
I  love  thee  so : — I  dare  not  ev'n  commend, 
Ev'n  slight  appWuse  is  flatt'ry  in  a  friend ; 
More  proud  of  this  than  all  the  wreaths  of  Suae, 
That  you  bestow'd^and  I  preserve  the  name ! 


■i 


TO  MARCELLA. 


-Tanto  devinxit  amore 


Nos  pudor,  nos  probitas,  castique 


vukos! 
Locan. 


Thou  spotless  fair !  accept  the  faithful  lay. 
The  thanks  the  fondly  grateful  Muse  would  pay; 
Who  void  of  adulation  tries  her  wings. 
And  suits  her  numbers  to  the  theme  she  sings ; 
Where  all  the  strength  of  virtue  gathered  lies. 
And  goodness  like  your  own  attracts  the  eyes! 

Say,  heav'nly  charm  1  whose  magic  fetters  bind 
In  soft  captivity  the  yielding  mind ! 
Thou  child  of  peace !  refin'd  ethereal  flame. 
Thou  bright  impression  of  th'  eternal  name ! 
Benevolence !  ——thou  smile-creating  joy. 
Life  to  the  heart,  and  lustre  to  the  eye  I 

Oh  say ! so  little  why  thy  influence  known  ? 

So  few,  who  claim  thy  bounty  as  their  own  ? 

brother  to  James  L  who  was  betrayed  to  this  place, 
and  most  inhumanly  starved  to  death  by  his  node 
Murdoc,  duke  of  Albany,  at  the  age  of  nioeteeo 
years ;  for  which  story  see  Buchanan.  It  is  re- 
markable this  prince  bad  been  very  wild,  which 
makes  the  contrast  remarkably  strong. 


POEMS.    PART  I. 


f  fo  much  while  povV  or  interest  svay, 

&t  are  blind  to  thy  saperior  ray  ? 

idflt  the  pomp  of  courts  ihoa  shon'st  to 

Iwell? 

I'll  uoseiit  for  to  the  diephefd*s  cell ! 

wheo  wealth  neglected  sets  thee  by, 

thou  to  fill  my  bosom  with  a  sigh  ? 

At  the  po«*r  thy  blessiDgs  to  impart, 

i^  thy  barreo  image  in  my  heart; 

ftmie's  wants  this  wjle  instmctioo  gain, 

rtue  er'n  distreas'd  b  happy  pain ! 

entle  guest !  to  Cur  Marceila'  go, 

mind  reseating  feels  er'n  distant  woe; 

to*  the  happy  region  lies  within, 

itle  boaoiD  sweUs  to  take  thee  m  ! 

shed  thy  balm,    from  thence  exe 

jow'r! 

itHi  itself  can  lore  thy  presence  more. 

pow'r  propitioas  to  mankind,  bewan^ 

one  wait  thee  to  the  noble  haw ! 

ber  own,  her  wishes  think  it  smaD ; 

il's  fsir  sunshine  would  extend  to  all ! 

h  a  food  petition  would  be  vain, 

roold  be  Paradise  were  she  to  reign! 

ight'st    thou   wound  the  tender  seraph's 


thy 


essing  others,  leave  herself  unbless'd ! 
e  bright  lamp  of  night  the  constant  Moon, 
ied,  does  her  circling  journey  run  ; 
>*  the  fleecy  cloud  irradiaot  bends, 
benighted  lands  her  influence  lends  ; 
ler  the  globe  her  genial  lustre  throws, 

the  -nl««lnorrfu.«,-U-. U.,^^^* 


OVTBl 


H  OF  MRS.  STUART  OF  CARDINE88, 

■noiBUBGB,  AOGotT  S9,  1732.    Acm  73. 

lis  desiderio  sit  podor  ant  modut 
mean  capitis? 


lir  instnictiTe  pattern  to  thy 
auty  lies  not  in  the  &ce  but 
entle  proof  of  rirtne's  sovereign  pow^» 
mage,  and  pleasing  past  threenoce ! 
,  since  death  our  further  wish  deniefy 
kind  slomben  seals  thy  placid  eyes ; 
leaT'n,  asKnting  to  thy  own  deUfht, 
Lhy  spirit  to  the  land  of  light! 
one  unhappy,  who  in  slumber  lay, 
le  ftur  course  of  aooie  unclouded  day  } 
lokiog  up  surprix'd,  regrets  to  find, 
V  the  Sun*s  bright  journey  is  deelin'd : 
a  doubtful  pleasure  I  surrey'd 
;erful  saint  in  life's  increasiBg  shade  ; 
xn  the  calmness  of  her  erening4ioarf 
d  the  temperate  day  had  gone  before  : 
rise  Indian,  from  the  ruddy  gloomy 
he  day  pass'd — and  halls  the  mom 
:ome! 


to 


e   honourable    lady    Mary    Cunaiafhan, 
T  to  the  late  earl  of  EgUatoOi 


TO  AMAHDA. 


cnsna  i. 


Extremus  pent  tarn  kx^  fructns 
PrsDcipitantque  suos  luctus. — nenteR|ae 
Snstinuit  dixiase  Vale !  Titamiiue 
Nulla  fuit  tarn  moesta  dies. 


And 


by 


turtle  wbt%,  m  swum  mild, 
ler  little  nest  deipQiM ; 
the  giufe,  abaadoa'd  to  datieBB, 
wroag  her  fcndnfw  caat  redress ! 
So  while  with  equal  justice  you  coBpfaua, 
(Alike  the  iajvy*— alike  the  paia !) 
While  sadly  pcarire  to  yuuiself  you  bmoib 
Your  tenderest  blessings  from  your  boaooi 
Permit  the  planthre  Mum,  iUastrious  fhhr ! 
To  griere  a  'fote,  which  all  ainst  own 
For  surely  aoae,  who  boast  a  kuaiaB 
Can  hear  your  hws  nacaascious  of  a 

Oh  why  3re  poWrs,  wlio  grac^  AaiaiwiaH  yoalk 
With  SBMiiag  inaoeeaee,  aad  aatire  truth ; 
Such  as,  in  spite  of  malice,  wdl  might  daim 
The  noblest  titles,  and  the  brightest  fome; 
You,  who  so  tender  form*d  her  lovely  breast. 
That  er'ry  woe  she  saw,  distuih'd  her  rest! 
Why  so  unequal  did  ye  fix  her  late  ? 
To  crown  her  with  the  wretchedness  of  state ! 
In  shining  dignity  her  peace  destroy. 
And  raise  her  fortune,  to  disturb  her  joy  ! 

So  fondly  wept  the  Muse  Amanda's  care^ 
So  moum'd,  concem'd  the  Tisionary  foir ; 
Pictured  her  languid  look,  and  thoughtful  mi«v 
That  spoke  the  struggling  psssions  held  withini 
When  quick  the  change — as  foncy  could  sustain^ 
Appeared  a  natire  of  the  heavenly  plain ! 
And  while  the  rapture  thro*  my  senses  nm. 
The  cherub  ro8y-smil*d aad  thusbagaa. 

"  Cease,  anxious  mortal !  long  inar'd  to  eaie^ 
'Tis  Heav'n  disposes,  and  'tis  man's  to  bear ! 
*Tis  thiae  the  salutary  smart  to  know. 
The  secret  valoe  of  iastructire  woe ! 
But  if  loag  pror'd  thou  yet  remaia  aataufhil» 
Perplex'd  with  scruples,  and  ooafus'd  by  thoaght; 
If  dubious  thou  behold'st  Amaada's  fiMa^ 
Or  why  such  Tirtaes  such  distress  should  wait  ? 
From  me  sobmisHTe  all  the  reason  know. 
And  own  that  sov'reiga  justice  rules  below ! 

*'  As  pictures  plac'd  too  distant,  or  too  aeai^ 
Or  wildly  glaring,  or  eoafus^  appear; 
But,  justly  aeated  ia  their  proper  day. 
Immediate  sease  aad  preKat  life  coavqr  I 
So  fix'd  ia  peaceful  states  or  private  ease, 
Amanda  had  but  gaiaM  a  Tulgar  praise ; 
life's  cloudless  sceae  had  seea  her  snules  aloae^ 
And  half  her  rirtu^  had  reniaia*d  naknown ! 
But  rirtues,  as  Aaaiada's  firs,  requin% 
Like  gold,  the  standard  of  aflUctire  flae ! 
Tis  tbea  they  struggle  from  the  tortare  forth. 
With  aative  lastre,  aad  acknowledg'd  worth; 
In  blessings  on  delighted  nations  fell. 
Their  iaflueace  felt,  their  valae  owaM  by  all  1 

'*  Tbo*  harrii  to  thee  appear  Aamada«s 
Forbid  by  duty — hooour— 4o  cooipliia ! 


'  This  was  occasioned  by 
lady  of  qdality,  who  bad  ber 
her  in  a  rery  unhappy  naaaer. 
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Yet  firom  ber  raflferiDg  shall  her  giorj  rite. 
And  gain  applause  from  all  impartial  eyes ;  • 
The  hand,  that  triamphs  in  her  present  smart. 
Shall  wish  it  ne*er  had  wing'd  the  hostile  dart; 
Her  lovely  o&pring,  hurry'd  ftom  her  sight. 
Shall  in  captivity  assert  her  right ! 
As  late  their  infisnt-hauds  the  mourner  saw 
Clasp  her  fond  side — and  half  arraign  the  law ; 
So  fchall  Heav^  right  her  i^jur'd  excellence. 
And  arm  her  troubles  in  her  just  defence ! 

*'  And  he  the  beauteous  srouth,  who  yet  remaiiM^ 
Source  of  ber  hope,  and  solace  of  ber  pains  * 
Who  with  officious  tenderness  wonld  please. 
Whose  bosom  swells  to  give  Anianda  ease; 
Shall  by  his  future  merit  boast  a  name, 
Fhxn  censore  free,  and  unobscui'd  by  fame ; 
Shall  all  bis  lovely  mother's  griefs  atoue, 
And  Mess  ber  with  the  honour  of  a  son.** 

So  oeas*d  the  angel '.—thro*  the  void  of  day, 
Sorpriz'd  I  saw  his  glitt*ring  pinioos  play ; 
While  recollective,  as  my  slumber  broke, 
I  mark'd  the  pleasing  presage  he  had  spoke ; 
BlemM,  oonld  the  Muse  but  make  ber  wishes  cood. 
Accept  ber  ?owi    she  cannot  what  she  woa'd  T 


TO  AMANDA. 

umu  u. 

Prodesse  voluptas. 


Ossctm'o  by  fortune, — and  by  anguish  painM, 
Long,  fair  Amanda  !  had  the  bard  complain'd ; 
And  blam'd  those  Muses,  whose  too  fond  address 
Had  meant  him  genius,  but  denied  success ! 
Long  had  he  pin'd  beneath  neglected  grief. 
And,  only  not  despairing,  hop'd  relief! 
When  Heay'n,  which  better  than  its  creatures  knows 
Our  real  sufferings,  or  imagin*d  woes  ; 
That  Heav'n  that  never  yet  receiv'd,  unheard. 
The  prayer  in  bitterness  of  soul  pref^d ! 
Was  pleas'd  to  touch  your  sympathizing  ear. 
And  make  a  stranger's  grief  your  gen*rous  care  I 

To  vulgar  minds  let  wealth  iU  charms  unfold. 
For  vulgar  minds-  alone  are  touched  with  gold  ! 
To  mine  your  soft  inchanting  lines '  convey 
A  nobler  sense,  and  strike  a  stronger  way  ! 
Uke  placid  light,  a  gentle  beam  reveal. 
Cheer  as  they  warm,  and  strengthen  as  they  heal ! 
Such  words  from  kind  descending  angels  flow,   ' 
When  from  their  native  skies  they  stoop  below 
Commtssioo*d  to  repair  some  fiUal  woe ! 
So  kind  they  fly  to  stop  the  deadly  hour, 
And  bring  relief — when  earth  can  do  no  more  ! 

Thus  with  uncommon  goodness  you  receive 
A  tribute — which  I  scarce  presum*d  to  give  ! 
Soften  an  anguish  to  the  world  unknown. 
And  make  Heav'n*s  fairest  attribute  yodr  own ! 

Oh  had  the  Muse  the  dear  celestial  art. 
With  tuneful  sounds  to  sooth  internal  smart ! 
Oh  were  she  (avour'd  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
To  ease  the  sigbiug  of  a  heart  like  thine ! 
Soon  should  thy  bosom,  cheerful  as  thy  eyes, 
Fh>m  ev'ry  secret  weight  deliver'd  rise  : 
Amanda  should  the  grateful  debt  receive. 
And  find  it  was  not  her's  alone  to  give ! 

*  A  letter  wrote  to  the  author  in  answer  to  the 
fifit  epistle. 


TO  TBI  ■OWOOBABLB 


THE  LADY  SUSANNA  MONTGOifERY. 

— -^—  Ram  eit  adeo  coooordia  fbfma 
Atque  pndidtuB. 

VAnc  are  the  w«ak  aUaremenU  of  the  flB^^ 

Unless  the  mental  part  its  task  pertirm  ; 

Estemal  beaoty  tint  and  ehanee  iinwda^ 

The  sonl't  taperior  gFBcei  new  tede ! 

Bat  while,  in  yonr  acoomplidiM  penon  joii^ 

We  tee  with  vhtne  ev'ry  charm  oooibia'd; 

By  merit  woo,  the  nil^ject  heart  obey% 

And  by  hereditary  right  yon  please ! 

Well  with  year  matchlem  mother  may  yon  sh«f 

Her  laatiag  pow^r>  whose  spoUeas  name  yon  bav, 

As  chaste  year  breut— your  fiMse  almoat  as  ftir ! 


70  MB.  HENRY  TONGE, 

sTvsaMT  ni  THB  mnvaasmr  or  aDmauam* 

Erat  enim  in  seriis  jocisque  amiens  omniuai  ho- 
ramm* 


AccBTT  the  verse  no  ttraios  of  fiatt'iy  nraH 
That  only  artless  aim  thy  worth  to  tell; 
Pleasmg  the  task,  where  firieodahip  lends  its  flame, 
To  make  thy  merit  the  selected  theme ; 
As  difllcult,  too  fondly  to  commend. 
And  yet  preserve  the  sacred  name  of  friend ! 
Yet,  by  affection  taught  forgive  the  muse. 
If  she,  intent,  the  fair  design  pursues  ; 
Speaks  prepossess'd  the  language  of  ber  heart. 
And  tells  what  thou  shalt  be — from  what  tboa 
.    art. 

With  love  of  learning  while  thy  bosom  gkiws,  ■ 
Refulgent  youth  ite  roseat  <charms  bestows ; 
And  in  thy  cheerful  look  appear  design*d 
United  health  of  body  and  of  mind ! 
Virtue  and  wit  their  mutual  force  emploj. 
One  fills  thy  heart,  one  sparkles  from  thy  eye ! 
One  governs  thy  discourse,  one  geois  thj  thought, 
And  marks  thy  converse  dear  without  a  nult  { 
Pblitenesi  waiu  on  reason  for  iU  guide. 
And  sov'reign  sense  disdains  the  aid  of  pride; 
For  science  oft  its  weaker  sons  betrays. 
And  knowledge  stiflbns,  over-8tarch*d  with  pf^! 

Well  have  you  chosorthe  life-restoring  art. 
Which  suits  the  native  purpose  of  jronr  heart! 
Where  soft  humanity  its  pow'r  extends. 
And  makes  dirtress  and  misery  its  ftiends ; 
Where  boundless  fortune  must  defrand  yonr  wish, 
Nor  give  your  goodness— half  the  means  of  bliss ! 

Not  msidly  airy,  nor  morosely  grave. 
The  fools  surtout,  and  refuge  of  the  knave ; 
Wise  with  the  serious,  cheerful  with  the  gay« 
You  dress  your  miud  congenial  to  the  day; 
Place  every  action  in  its  softert  light, 
And  speak,  as  if  you  still  were  in  the  right ; 
So  painters  still  exert  their  strongest  care. 
To  place  the  master-figure  strong  and  fair; 
The  rest  with  fiunter  colours  are  display'd. 
And  every  foible  sinks  behind  the  shade! 
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«t  happy  be !  to  wboB  the  Fates  shall  gire, 

»l«9s*d  asaoctate  of  th^  joys  to  lir* ! 

lOOD  you  shall  the  leisare>«noiiient  lead, 

vbom  the  cares  of  basy  life  nobeod  ! 

lively  thought,  exahed  truth  refioe, 

ive  new  lustre  to  the  gcniml  vine ; 

Fortune,  yieldkn^  to  your  icience  kmd, 

w  her  bounty  equal  to  your  mnd. 

gnivelfog  soulf  tbetr  useless  tmmires  boast  ? 

om  the  sense  of  human-kind  b  lost ! 

titled  slares  Heaven's  rich  elixir  waste, 

atify  a  mean  luxuriant  taste? 

hall  just  HeaT*n  deny  the  means  to  thee, 

ake  its  bleastngs  like  its  bounty  free ! 

r  in  rain  the  fond  petitions  aim, 

nay  your  lovely  temper  last  the  same  I 

'd.  nneuvy*d,  pass  your  happy  days ! 

>  ev'ry  joy  with  bright  intrinsic  ease ; 

tte  torn  out  the  destin'd  boor  aMign*d, 

leav*n  reclaims  you,  and  you  leave 

oiory  dear,  and  useful  to  mankind  ! 


TO  TBI  BOHOCmABIX 

SIR  JOHN  CLERK,  BARONET, 

F  TBS   BAMOKS   OP  BIS   MAJStrf's  OOaQVia  tS 
SCOnAVD. 

BPISTLBI. 

Anream  qui^^uis  mediocritaiem 
Diligit  tutos,  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidendi 

Sobrius  auli.  Hor. 

z  you  with  Att'^cns  e^joy  the  praise, 

distiiiguisb'd,  ev*ry  side  to  please; 

parties  join  your  merit  to  commoid, 
v*ry  hon«!St  roan  must  be  your  friend  i 
e  the  Muse  who  would  her  homafe  pay, 
»  your  vi  w  submit  the  faithful  lay  ; 
consciooA  of  the  joys  you  most  approve^ 
you,  retired,  within  your  fav*rite  grove: 
ca*s  baok*.  where,  with  melodious  sound, 
I  rush  respunsire  charms  the  shades  around : 
%  free  from  public  cares,  and  city-oo'se, 
nind  the  swefts  of  solitude  enjoys ! 
^  pure  and  undisturbed  your  bloMngs  flow, 
iv'n  M>em'd  pleas'd  itb  favours  to  bestow  | 
igs  !  in  which  so  few  can  claim  a  part, 
teous  fortune  with  a  temperate  heart. 
z  pa-iS  delighted  here  your  leisure-day, 
t  life's  erening  shed  its  placid  ray ; 
l>y  your  friends,  and  to  your  coimtry  dear, 
the  fair  remnant  of  the  lengtbenM  year; 
i  nnimpair'd,  and  passions  ever  ev'n, 
rth  the  foretaste  of  approaching  Heav'nl 
nafnre'sbeauttes  still  before  you  rise, 

ev'ry  sense,  and  feast  your  ravisb'd  eyes! 

a  change  insensible  you  gain 
mortal  joys  that  worthy  deeds  remain ; 

levis-bank,  a  beautiful  villa  belonging  to 
'ntleman  situated  by  the  side  cf  the  river 
Csk,  where  the  disposition  of  the  house  and 
s  is  in  the  most  elegant  and  finished  taste, 
able  to  the  fine  genius  of  the  owner.- 
-  XIV. 


And  with  applause  receive  the  radiant  crown 
That  waits  on  pub'ic  virtue, — lilw  3foor  own. 

So  far,  my  lord,  the  Muse  had  gone  astray. 
Nor  thought  to  whom  she  sung  her  artless  lay  ; 
To  thee,  a  master  of  the  tuneful  pen ! 
And  equal  judge  of  manners  and\)f  men  ; 
In  whom  the  sister-arts  complete  unite. 
To  form  a  taste  accomplish'd  and  polite. 

Accept  the  vfrse'    that  scorns  the  venal  pait. 
Nor  yet  has  known  to  prostitute  the  art; 
Who  ne'er  to  vice  could  slavish  altars  raise. 
Or  leani'd  to  flatter,  where  she  blush'd  to  praise; 
Whose  numbers  careless,  like  herself,  and  firce. 
Express  her  thoughts,  and  with  her  heart  agree; 
Her  strength  unequal  to  the  task  she  knows, 
III  suits  ber  voice  to  sng,  oppress'd  with  woes; 
Let  others  touch  the  Ijrre  firoin  trouble  f^, 
(That  happy  lot  was  once  allow'd  to  me !) 
But  when  the  breast  is  torn  with  varied  pain. 
Wild  most  the  measures  be,  and  nide  tbs  strain  ; 
Your  candour  only  can  ber  faults  excuse. 
Your  guardian  smile  alone  protect  the  Muse ; 
For  worth  like  your*s,  with  native  lustre  brighty 
Can  gild  obscurest  otjects  with  its  light ! 


TO  THE  SAME, 

wrra  MAiumi,  a  posm. 

EPItTLB  II. 


Principibus  plaeuisse  viris  noo  ultima  lans  ciL 

Patioic  of  learning !  and  the  Muse's  friend! 
To  thee,  accomplish'd  Clerk,  these  Knes  I  send. 
Which  by  thy  moch-lov*d  Ri«a*s  flow*ry  side. 
With  faint  essay,  the  rural  Muse  has  try'd ; 
And,  ravish'd  with  tbe  various  charms  she  saw. 
Has  sketch *d  a  landscape  abler  hands  sbou'd  draw* 

Let  others,  strangers  to  all  Ibreign  wotth. 
Curse  the  cold  climate,  and  the  frusen  north ! 
Say,  that  the  barren  land  no  prospect  yields, 
But  naked  mountains,  and  uoshelter'd  fields; 
Nature  is  blameless, — she  has  done  her  part* 
And  only  wants  the  sister-aids  of  art ; 
Ble^'d  with  such  all-improving  hands  as  thine, 
Siton  would  her  face  with  new  advantage  shine  ! 
Ev*u  rocks  should  bloom  beneath  the  studious 

arm. 
And  every  blemish  soften  to  a  charm  ! 

Wouid'st  tho«i  iixdulge  the  Mu»e's  fond  request. 
Thy  Country  Seat^  in  all  its  beauties  drest. 
Fair  as  its  model,  just  as  its  design. 
To  future  ages  should  distinfuish'd  shine ; 
Rais'd  by  thy  pen,  shou'd  northern  Wanstaadf 

rise. 
Or  future  Chatsworths  strike  the  ravish'd  eyes ! 
Till  Scotia  should  as  lovely  villas  boast. 
As  grace  fair  Thames's  shore,  or  bless  He^eria*s 
coast! 

As  once  of  old,  at  great  Ampbion's  call. 
To  magic  numbers  rose  the  Theban  wall  1 
Tbe  same  eflect  thy  noble  strains  should  yields 
And  verse  agaiu  resume  the  pow'r  to  build. 

I  An  ingenious  poem  of  that  gentleman's,  entitled 
the  Country  Seat,  never  published. 
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THE  TEARS  OF  THE  MUSES : 


A  POBM,  SAOIED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SIGHT 
HONOURABLE  ANIfB,  TISCOCNTESS  OF  STOtMOMT.  AKHO 
UDCCXXSY. 


Soblatam  ex  ocalis- 


•qiuerimus  ioTidi. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  BOKOURABLE 

DAVID,  LORD  VISCOUNT  OP  STORMONT, 

LOKD  MURRAY  OP  BALVAIRD,LOCHMABElf,  AND 

COMLONGON, 

IN    JUST  AMD   GRATEFUL   ACKNUWLBOCMEMT    OP  JIM 
LOROraiP's  MANY  smOULAR  AND  GENEROUS  FArOURf, 

THIS  ESSAY  IS,  WITB  THE  SINCEREST DUTY  AND  RESPlCTf 
INSCRIBED  BY 

BU  LOROOIIP't 

MOST  FAITHFUL,   MOtT  OBLIGED, 

AND  MOST  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

THE  TEARS  OF  THE  MUSES: 

A  rOBM. 

O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  ?  in  motual  love  and  honour  join*d ! 

Milton. 

As  late  the  thoughtful  Muse,  in  pensive  mood. 
Explored  the  silence  of  an  ancient  wood, 
Where,  unobserv'd,  she  might  herself  disclose. 
And  brood  at  leisure  o*er  her  lengthen'd  woes ; 
Pursued  by  fortune,  and  by  love  distressed. 
Fond  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest. 
Sudden,— a  train  of  radiance  filPd  the  air. 
And  told,  Urania,  heav'niy  maid,  was  near; 
Confess'd  as  soon  appeared  the  iiHendly  pow'r. 
But  ah,  her  face  a  different  aspect  wore ; 
Those  eyes  whose  piercing  rays  could  once  inspire 
A  cheerful  warmth,  and  shed  celestial  fire  ! 
Now  veird  in  pearly  grief,  diminish'd,  glow'd, 
like  the  Sun  struggling  thro*  a  wintry  clond : 
Her  air  was  negligent,  her  step  was  slow. 
And  all  her  alterM  manner  seemM  to  show 
Such  grief,  as  angels  may  be  thought  to  know. 
A  while  she  paus'd, — then,  in  my  lisfning  ear. 
She  pourM  those  accents,  yet  I  seem  to  bear. 

**  In  vain,  lost  youth !  in  shades  you  seek  relief, 
And  waste  in  solitude  unheeded  grief ; 
What  aid  oan  nature  to  your  suifPrings  give  ? 
Can  forests  pity,  or  will  rocks  relieve  } 
Wounded  by  man,  if  humankind  you  fly, 
You  only  dig  your  grave  before  you  die ; 
No: — if  you  seek  a  theme  to  vent  your  woe. 
For  Arria's  loss  bid  every  measure  flow. 
Your  noblest  strains  beneath  her  worth  will  fall. 
Great  as  your  anguish  is she  asks  it  all.** 

Submiss,  I  answeHd, — *'  Goddess,  deign  to  say. 
This  peerless  fair  whose  loss  your  looks  display, 

A  stranger  here in  characters  unread, 

Oblig'd  to  live  obscur'd  by  fortune's  shade ! 
Inform  the  Muse,  who  this  distinguish'd  name, 
Urania's  grief,  would  coaecnCe  to  fame ; 


Oh  speak  I— sdAnii'di  siy  preKing  fesfs  forgifv^ 
Is  Arria,  Eglinton  ?~^does  Arria  lire  ?" 

With  a  fisiot  smile  ibe  goddets  thus  reply*d,— 
**  Long  Eglinton  shall  live  her  country's  pride ! 
Bdt  now  beneath  a  matnal  loss  we  bend, 
I  mourn  a  daughter,  and  she  mourns  a  friend ; 
If  she  can  suffer,  and  if  I  complain. 
Think  what  mast  be  the  husband-lorer's  pais; 
Think  bow  disconsolate  her  Stonnoot  mourm. 
While  every  tender  passion  wounds  by  tarns ! 
Then  raise  thy  voice,  the  trembling  lyre  awake, 
Attentive  hear,  and  dictate  as  I  speak. 
Come,  ye  Pierian  sisters,  join  to  naoani. 
And  bathe  with  tears  lamented  Arria's  on. 


"  What  blending  virtues  crownM  her  spotless  yontk  ? 

What  artless  innocence,  what  native  truth  ? 

How  did  in  life  tbe  eariy  charmer  rise. 

And  with  unoommon  bttaties  strike  the  eyas  ? 

So  does,  in  spring,  the  gently  opening  rase. 

Profuse  of  fragrance,  all  its  sweets  disclose; 

Or,  so  unblemish'd,  from  its  parent  bed 

The  tender  lily  rears  its  snowy  head ! 

But  oh,  her  cheeks  a  fairer  bloom  oonffiss'd. 

And  lilies  languish'd  on  her  purer  breast ! 
Mourn,  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  moan. 
And  straw  with  flowers  lamented  Arria*s  urn. 

<*  How  many  lovers  with  desiring  eyes. 
And  food  cootention,  sought  the  virgin  priie  ? 
But  wealth,  to  souls  like  tier's,  was  poor  and  niMB, 
And  titles  shed  their  borrowed  blaze  in  vain. 
Courts  might  bare  boasted  of  a  form  so  foir. 
Nay,  even  her  virtue  might  have  triamph'd  tbeit^ 
But  Heav'n  veserv'd  her  for  a  happier  sphere. 
Design'd  (too  short)  the  noblest  joys  to  prove. 
The  charms  of  friendship,  and  the  sweets  of  love. 
Moura,  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  moaro. 
And  bathe  with  tears  lamented  Arria*s  urn. 

"  Her  choice,  where  judgment  held  the  better  pait, 
To  Stormont  gave  tbe  treasure  of  her  heart. 
For  him  reservM  this  whitest  lot  of  life. 
The  chaste  endearments  of  a  Roman  wifo. 
Not  Brutus  could  his  Portia  more  admire. 
Nor  she  esteem  him  with  a  nobler  fire. 
Than  faithful  Arria'  for  her  Stormont  own'd. 
While  fair  connubial  love  their  union  crown'd. 
Mourn,  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  moan. 
And  deck  with  flowers  lamented  Arria's  ura. 

*'  Enraptured,  oft  beneath  the  sylvan  scene. 
Far  from  the  restless  ways  of  giddy  men. 
Have  this  bless*d  pair  in  kind  responsive  talk. 
Enjoy *d  the  morning-breeze,  or  evening-walk  1 
While  each  to  vie  in  fond  affection  strove. 
And  all  the  purple  hours  flew  wing'd  with  love ! 
So  guiltless  yet,  in  £den*s  garden  bless*d. 
The  sire  of  men  his  charming  spouse  caress'd : 
But  here  no  serpent  e'er  presum*d  to  glide. 
This  Eve  ne'er  wander'd  from  her  conaortls  side. 
Mourn  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  noonif 
And  bathe  with  tears  Isimented  Arria's  an. 


"  How  did  her  lord,  exulting,  smile  to 
Her  angel-race  contending  round  her  knee, 
With  prattling  zeal  for  preference  debate; 
Or  eager  for  some  mark  of  favour  wait ; 
Watch  all  the  motions  of  her  smiling  eye, 
For  this  or  that  important  trifle  fly^ 
A  call  or  menage  was  a  fund  of  joy ! 
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her  bosom  give  reflection  room, 
I  g^y  images  of  joy  to  come  ! 
dispersed,  behold  the  little  train 
their  parent, — but  demand  in  vain  ! 
,  creeping  sisters,  join  with  mo  to  mourn, 
ck  with  flowers  lamented  Arria's  urn. 

had  the  (air  excelling  matron- wife 
the  bright  meridian  point  of  life ; 
tav'n,  whose  ways  are  hid  from  human 
this  seraph  to  the  land  of  light ;       [tight, 

fever's  unrelenting  rage, 
he  vigour  of  her  blooming  age. 
the  temperate  pulses  kept  their  course, 
nine  torrent  roH'd  with  litwiess  force; 
htly  eyes  no  more  their  lustre  shed, 

her  face  the  roseate  colour  fled  ! 
y  slumber,  with  consuming  heat, 
'd  quick  ruin,  and  impending  fate. 
le  scene  her  tortured  lord  surveyed, 
>ry  art  and  pow'r  in  vain  to  aid ; 
>  Heav*n  preferr'd  the  secret  sigh, 
'd>— and  Arria  was  ordain'd  to  die ! 
,  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  mourn, 
.the  with  tears  lamented  Arria*8  urn. 

hese  cold  inclement  northern  skies, 

tie  tender  myrtle  charms  the  eyes ; 

th  the  genial  Sun's  enliving  fays, 

»us  plant  its  lively  bloom  displays ; 

:k  with  one  transpiercing  evening's  frost, 

K)n  alters,  and  its  charms  are  lost; 

reclines,  its  verdant  leaves  decay, 

le  sylvan  charmer  dies  away. 

,  weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  mourn, 

ck  with  flowers  lamented  Arria's  urn. 

?re,  yet  scarce  recovered  from  the  blow, 
(htful  lord  sustains  his  load  of  woe  ! 
ath  severe  has  triumphM  at  his  cost, 
the  treasure  of  his  soul  is  lost, 
euamour'd  of  the  conscious  gloom, 
disconsolate  from  room  to  room  1 
ery  object  all  his  loss  recalls, 
ed  whispers  echo  from  the  walls  1 
e  influence  of  his  muse-like  art 
ate  the  anguish  of  his  heart! 
I  grief,  was  hopeless  Orpheus  found, 
odope  returned  the  plaintive  sound, 
weeping  sisters,  join  with  me  to  mourn, 
the  with  tears  lamented  Arria's  urn. 

iv'n-instructed  Muse,  dispatchful  go, 
ania's  name  let  Stormont  know, 
itm  dissipate  his  fruitless  woe : 
dear  remnants  of  distinguish'd  clay, 
fond  mistaken  sight  away, 
lis  Arria  to  the  fields  of  day ! 
ightly  dres8*d,  in  mure  than  mortal  charms, 
:lad  train  of  fair-resembling  forms ; 
he  boundless  prospect  round  her  rite, 
s  the  wonders  of  her  native  skies: 
K:ious  joy  attends  the  throne  supreme, 
tier  crown, — and  registers  her  name. 
;smilingMuse9,chani^  the  plaintive  somid, 
ria  with  unfading  honours  crown'd ! 

he,  tho'  the  lovely  form  she  wore 
I  dust,  and  can  be  his  no  more. 


To  Stormont  lost! — tho'  lost  perhaps  in  name. 
But  friendship  after  death  preserves  its  flame. 
Its  source  unalter'd,  and  its  force  the  same  ! 
Just  to  that  tie  amidst  the  heav'nly  throng, 
To  her  the  fav'rite  charge  may  still  belong  ; 
Thro*  life  a  guardian-seraph  may  she  wait. 
And  temper  all  the  various  turns  of  fate; 
In  every  sudden  crisis  still  be  near. 
Avert  the  danger,  or  allay  the  care  ; 
Thro*  life's  rude  pilgrimage  her  lord  attend. 
Unheard  direct  him,  and  unseen  befriend ; 
And  when  weak  nature  to  its  fate  gives  way. 
She  first  shall  greet  him  to  the  fields  of  day ! 
To  his  pleas'd  eyes  th'  ethereal  gardens  show. 
And  make  him  smile  at  all  be  left  below. 
Change,smilingMuses,change  the  plaintive  sound. 
Sing  Arria  with  immortal  splendours  crown'd. 

*'  Mean  time  in  those  superior  regions  bless'd, 
Where  joys  unblemish'd  court  her  purer  taste ! 
Less  bright  the  groves  of  Paradise  appear. 
Till  she  behold  her  kindred  essence  there ! 
Here,  souls  by  feeble  ties  are  faintly  join'd, 
'Tis  there  they  meet  and  mingle  unconfin*d ' ! 
Like  beams  of  friendly  light  consenting  shine. 
And  kindle  in  the  flames  of  love  divine ! 
Immortal  union  ! — undimish'd  ray  ! 
Fed  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  day  ! 
Change,smiling  Muses !  change  the  plaintive  sound. 
Sing  Arria  with  unfading  glories  crown'd ! 

*'  Go,  helpless  youth  I  record  the  sacred  verse. 
The  Muses  form  to  grace  fair  Arria's  herse ; 
And,  as  the  unexampled  scene  appears. 
Of  worth  superior  to  her  spao  of  years. 
Bid  all  her  sex  the  bright  example  trace. 
And  fill  with  dignity  life*s  narrow  space. 
Bid  them,  like  her,  the  outwahl  form  resign'd, 
Tho'  fair  as  e'er  adorned  the  fairest  kind,  • 
Improve  the  nobler  beauties  of  the  mind. 
End,  smiling  Muses,  end  the  plaintive  found. 
Bright  Arria  lives  with  lasting  honours  crown'd  V* 

The  godden  ceas'd  :— 4md  in  a  radiant  shrowd. 
Which  gold-encircled  clouds  of  blue  bestow'd, 
Involv'd, — she  gently  from  my  eyes  withdrew. 
Which  yet  the  pleasing  vision  seem'd  to  view; 
But,  as  she  went,  she  said, — *'  Poor  mourner,  cease 
Thy  grieft,  for  fortune  yet  shall  give  thee  peace. 
To  Stormont  let  these  numbers  be  address'd. 
He  best  must  judge,  who  knows  the  subject  best ; 
To  make  his  Arria's  full  perfection  known, 
No  Moae  should  do  her  justice— but  his  own." 

^  One  cannot  without  pleasure  read  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Mr.  Ramsay's  Cyrus ;  (a  work  that ' 
abounds  with  the  noblest  and  justest  sentiments.) 
**  I  comfort  myself  (says  that  prince  of  the  eastern 
philosophers)  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Selima  again 
in  the  sphere  of  fire,  the  pure  element  of  love ! 
souk  only  make  acquaintance  here  below,  it  is 
above  their  union  is  consummated !  O  Selima ! 
Selima !  our  flame  will  be  eternal !  I  know  that  in 
these  superior  regions  your  happiness  will  not  be 
complete  till  I  share  it  with  you  !  Those  who  have 
loved  each  other  purely,  will  love  for  ever.  True 
love  is  immortal !"  Those  who  had  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  knowing  this  noble  pair,  will  see  with 
pleasure  the  justice  of  this  application. 
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THE  OLIVE: 

AN   HEROIC   ODB. 

OCCASIIOMED  BY  TBI  AUSPICIOUS  SUCCESS  OF  HIS  UkitrPt*^ 
COUNSELS,    ANI}   HIS    MAJESTY'S  MOST  HAPPr  BBTVBlfy 

1736-7. 

IM  TI^E  STANZA  OF  SPBNSBK. 

Tua,  CsBsar !  setas 

Fruges,  et  agros  rettulit  uberes, 
*  *  *  ♦  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Qufrini  elausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frsena  licentisB 
Injecit,  amoTitque  culpas, 
£t  teteres  reTocfcvit  artes!  Hon 


TO  TBI  KIOHT  HONOUEABLB 

sm  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  • 

CHANCBLIOB  OF  BIS  MAJBSTV's  BXCHEQUEB,  FifST  LOBD 
COMMISSfONBt  OF  THB  TBBASUBT,  ONE  OF  HM  ISA- 
JBSTY's  most  HONOUBABLE  PBIVT-COUNCIL,  AND  KNIGHT 
OF  THB  MOrr  NOBLE  OBOBl  OF  THE  OABTEB,  . 

THIS  08AT  IS  MOST  HVMBIY  rNSCBfBBD, 

BY  THB  AUtHOR. 


THB  PRBFACB. 

Tbb  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  following 
ode  is  formed  upon  the  same  model  with  that 
beautiful  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Prior  to  her  mijeBty 
queen  Anne  in  the  year  1 706.  The  diflemice  of 
the  subjects  has  indeed  given  that  gentleman  an 
advantage  I  wanted ;  for  conquests,  and  the  glory 
arising  from  arms,  a£R>i-d  a  much  larger  field  for 
description  than  tiroes  of  peace  and  serenity.  For 
the  rest  I  pretend  to  no  sort  of  competition  with  that 
admirable  author,  content  to  follow  his  steps  at 
a  distance  j  and,  while  I  endeavour  to  imitate  his 
beauUes,  confess  with  pleasure  I  owe  my  little 
talent  this  way,  principally  to  the  perusal  of  his 
invaluable  remains. 

In  the  short  abridgment  of  our  own  history  here 
attempted,  I  have  blindly  followed  no  author  nor 
party ;  and  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  it,  I  am 
yet  to  learn  myself;  tbo*  if  I  may  guess  at  it  from 
the  success  which  attended  the  first  edition,  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  elated  on  the  performance.  Satire 
is,  I  know,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age,  and  for 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  have  neither  genius 
nor  disposition.  If  any  thing  in  this  design  pleases 
those  few  who  judge  candidly,  and  are  best  capable 
of  judging,  it  will  fully  satisfy  my  ambition ;  to 
such  I  will  only  say,  I  have  kept  in  my  eye  faith- 
fully that  rule  of  the  Roman  master  : 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quas 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse, — reiinquit 

Hor.  de  Arte  Poet 
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return,  takes  occaskxi  to  dedace  the  bittorf  of 
Britain  from  its  eariieBt  time,  and  coodada 
with  showing  our  preieot  happioeaB  under  Ui 
majesty's  gracious  and  mild  admtnistratkNi. 


THB  ARGUMENT. 

The  Muse,  from  the  late  pacification  of  the  troubles 
in  Europe,  and  his  nuyesty's  safe  and  happy 


LoNc  had  Bellona  rais'd  her  furious  hand. 

Dispersing  terrour  to  th*  affrighted  world ; 
Long  had  she  shook  on  high  her  flaming  brand, 

And  wide  promiscuous  devastation  hurl'd ! 
From  rapid  Rhine  to  silver-streamiug  Po, 

Opposing  camps  deform*d  the  hostile  plant ; 
Sarmatia,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low, 

Moum*d  the  hard  yoke,  aiid  songht  relief  in  vain ! 
While,  proudly  mounted  oo  her  troo  car, 
The  goddess  spread  the  marks  of  desolating  war. 

EngagM  in  arms,  the  Anstrian  Cesar  bum*d 

Tbe  adverse  force  too  potent  to  restrain ; 
To  Britain  oft,  and  oft  to  Belgia  tum'd. 

And  Churchill  wish'd,  and  Anverqnerk  again! 
His  languid  eagle  droop'd  her  feeble  wing. 

His  hopes  scarce' found  a  sheher  from  despair! 
Nor  knew  intent  Britannia^  watchful  king 

Held  the  depending  scale,  and  weigfa'd  the  war: 
And  like  deciding  HeaVn,  whose  place  he  held. 
Knew  when  to  hush  the  storm,  and  bid  the  tempest 
yield  1 

At  length  oogamissioD'd  came  tbe  angel  down, 

The  smifiag  messenger  of  heav'nly  peace ! 
A  while  be  stopp'd  A  Britaili*s  guardian-throoe, 

Thence  to  the  world  dispUy'd  his  cheerful  face: 
His  beamy  presence  new-born  life  restor'd 

To  lands  too  long  forbid  his  healing  ray : 
War's  grixly  powV  the  seraph*s  flight  explored. 

And  sickening  shrunk  in  guilty  shades  away ! 
Quiet  retum'd  with  all  her  halcyon  train. 
And  plenty  bless'd  ouce  more  the. cultivated  plain. 

While  thus  from  havock  Europe  breathes  rdeas'd. 

Whose  hand  too  long  bad  laid  her  bosom  bare; 
While  the  shrill  sounds  of  discord  sink  appeas*d. 

And  the  glad  nations  feci  a  roiHer  air; 
Walpole!  wilt  thou,  to  whose  exp<n-ienc'd  thought 

Our  great  Augustus  trusts  tbe  world's  repose, 
Whose  prudence  hath  this  change  pacific  wrought, 

And  triumph*d  over  thine  and  Britain's  foes : 
Wilt  thou,  Maecenas-like,  beneath  thy  wings 
The  wand'ring  dove  receive,  this  olive>garIand  brings  ? 

Let  heroes  false  in  deeds  of  prowess  shine. 

And  bold  adventures  boast,  with  shame  achieved: 
To  bless  mankind,  superior  George  be  throe  ! 

Tyrants  to  curb,  and  smile  on  states  reliev'd: 
These  are  the  toils  become  Britannia's  king. 

By  these  posterity  shall  mark  thy  name; 
These  are  the  noblest  fruits  thy  pow*r  can  bring, 

To  found  on  goodness  an  unblemish'd  fame ; 
And  to  succeeding  times  distinguish'd  stand  [land ! 
The  greatest  prince  that  rul*d  fisir  Albion's  happy 

But  whither  would  the  daring  Muse  aspire. 

That  aims  so  high  a  pitch  her  vent'rous  flight  ? 
Misled  perhaps  by  fond  Icarian  fire. 

She  seeks  her  ruin  in  the  arduous  height ! 
While  she  directs  hear  eyes  to  Britain's  throne. 

And  sees  such  daneling  rays  of  virtue  join'd  ^ 
Wisdom  and  mercy  fsirer  looks  put  oo  $ 

In  one  imperial  band  of  pow'r  combin'd  ! 
With  rev*rence  aw'd  she  makes  a  sudden  stand. 
Dubious  to  quit  the  lyre  : — and  stops  her  trembliof 
hand! 
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hen  bold  Spenser  stretched  the  shadowy  wing, 
»  could  the  poet's  flii^ht  regard ; 

tuneful  Waller  touch 'd  the  softer  string, 
ria*8  audience  crown'd  the  happy  bard : 

deathless  Addison  and  Prior  sung 
prostrate  Gaul  beneath  the  British  spear ! 
irlbro's  mighty  deeds  inspired  their  tongue, 
condescending  Anna  deiguM  to  hear, 
iumphs  of  her  reign  their  page  relate, 

description  high, — beyond  expression  great ! 

ill  too  mean  for  such  a  task  I  deem 
artless  hand»  and  yet  unpractised  voice ; 
-  to  thee  th'  attempt  shall  duteous  seem, 
lou,  consummate  judge  I  approve  her  choice: 
m'rous  flame,  that  glows  in  Walpole*s  breast, 
II  swell  with  vigour  the  recording  lyre  } 
ve  of  Britain,  on  the  Muse  imprest, 
11  aid  imagination's  boundless  fire; 
:ing  colours  ardent  to  display 
resent  blissful  state,  her  calm  meridian  day ! 

through  the  deep*ning  gloom  of  distant  time 
Muse  looks  back  with  retrospective  eyes ; 
IS  to  mark  her  much-lov'd  Albion's  prime, 
en  from  her  ambient  sea  she  seem*d  to  rise : 
the  Phenician  songht  her  sunny  shore, 
harmless  natives  ignorantly  good,  . 
tv'rend  Druids  kept  her  mystic  lore, 
ir  rites  observing  thro'  the  hallow'd  wood : 
then  her  joy,  and  liberty  her  flame, 
2*8  and  Britain*s  laws  were  equally  the  same ! 

gth,  when  Home's  imperious  eagles  flew 
'  the  subjected  earth  to  fix  her  iway  ; 
r  near  Oaul's  remotest  coast  they  drew, 
>M  the  watery  bound  they  ey*d  this  prey! 
ilius,  then  uneqaall'd  chief  in  fight, 
sncy  saw  his  vast  ambition  crowned  $ 
retreat  compell'd — if  not  to  flight, 
n  first  his  arms  reverse  of  fortune  found : 
d  to  own,  that  foes  so  nobly  brave 
''d  to  keep  the  land  indulgent  Nature  gave. 

i  to  retain  her  hold  by  force 

;h  spirit  freedom  gives  to  valiant  minds) 

had  to  ancient  artifice  recourse, 

from  division  sorer  footing  finds : 
teds  of  jealousy  her  agents  spread 
tenting  thro'  the  brave  allies  debate ; 
iching  thus  an  easy  conquest  made, 

fix'd  iq  Albion  first  her  sov'reign  seat; 
opie  learnt  her  gentle  sway  to  bear,      [air ! 
>man  manners  caught,  and  gain*d  their  milder 

Ibion  thus  beneath  the  yoke  resign'dy 
found  the  victor  no  inclement  foe ; 
le  was  taught,  the  love  of  humankind, 
civil  rights,  and  spcial  ties  to  know  f 
ities  peopled  grew,  and  templet  rofe, 
polisbM  face  a  fairer  fonn  put  on ; 
describe  her  eariy  change,  she  clMse 
>rding  brass,  and  monumental  stone ! 
irst  to  distant  lands  her  dawning  ray 
y  rising  beam'd  o'er  ber  surroimdiiif  lea  I 


mie  rapacious  wolf  innr'd  to  blood, 
>  long  had  rang*d  the  terrour  of  the  fold, 
)  enfeebled,  by  the  swains  purtu'd, 
ikes  for  refuge  to  his  strongett  hold : 


So  now  the  Roman  empire  over-run. 

By  northern  swarms  beneath  its  weight  declin'd, 
Britain  beheld  recalTd  her  legions  gone. 

New  lords  to  prove  of  a  severer  kind : 
By  long  succeeding  trials  doom'd  to  get      [great ! 
Strength  from  her  falls,  and  rise  more  prevalently 

Scots  now  and  Picts,  a  rude  and  lawless  band,   . 

With  rapid  course  her  boasted  fence  destroy'd  ; 
Thence  wide  mis-rule,  and  rapine  o'er  the  land. 

The  wasteful  spoilers  spread  on  every  side  : 
Britain  that  once  a  Cesar's  arms  repelPd, 

Enervated  too  long  with  servile  ease. 
Inglorious  now  was  forc'd  to  quit  the  field. 

And  cast  her  eyes  for  help  across  the  seas  ; 
Where  eastward  dwelt  a  race  in  arms  renown'd. 
For  legislature  fam'd,  with  conquest  ever  crown'd! 

T6  these  the  pensive  suppliant,  press'd  with  grief. 

At  large  her  sufferings  and  ber  wrongs  display'd ; 
Implored  the  gen'rous  Saxon's  kind  relief. 

Who  fir'd  by  glory  hast'ned  to  ber  aid : 
By  two  illustrious  warrior-Brothers  led, 

On  BNtain's  coast  arriv'd  their  hardy  bands; 
The  vanquish'd  foe  before  their  preiience  fled, 

Tlieir  succour  paid  with  Thanet's  fruitful  lands: 
Where  ravish'd  with  a  soil  so  richly  sweet. 
They  reap'd  their  toils,  and  fix'd  their  strongly 
rooted  seat. 

But  seldom  cause  to  wide  ambition  fails. 

The  secret  seeds  of  discord  quickly  grow; 
New  strength  arrives — the  Saxon  sword  prevails. 

The  Britons  yield  beneath  the  potent  foe  I 
Seven  difierent  chiefe  the  parcell'd  land  obey'd, 

Who  each  by  conquest  fix*d  a  regal  throne : 
Till,  as  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  ^rey'd, 

"They,  by  degrees,  were  swallow'd  up  in  one : 
Whei\  mighty  Egbert,  with  auspicious  reign, 
Rul'd  the  obedient  lanid,  and  paclfy'd  the  main. 

Yet,  thus  beneath  the  Saxon  pow'r  sobdn'd. 

Her  first  of  blessings  hence  Britannia  drew  ) 
Worth  all  the  purcbue  of  her  noblest  blood. 

Eternal  object  of  her  faithful  view ! 
Freedom  !  the  genial  sun,  whose  heav>nly  beams 

With  double  lostre  gild  her  happy  isle ! 
Freedom !  the  spiring,  whose  clear  refheshingstreamt 

Make  her  glad  vales  with  endless  plenty  smile  ! 
The  privilege  with  life  her  children  claini, 
Characteristic  dear !  each  Briton's  fisy'rite  name. 

Hence  the  mild  sweets  of  temperated  sway. 

Princes  by  just  prerogative  confin'd ; 
The  people  hence  with  willing  heart  obey   [}oin^: 

Laws,  which  to  dictate,  they  themselves  bava 
Our  constitution  hence  its  birth  receiv'd. 

The  latent  principles  of  lasting  lifo  ; 
Which  all  diseases,  all  attacks  has  brav«d. 

And  secret  wounds  defied,  and  civil  strife : 
By  Brunswic's  raoe  secur'd,  shall  keep  its  pow'r, 
As  mountains  lift  their  heads,  when  storms  can 
blow  no  more ! 

Like  some  fair  virgin  cloth'd  in  Natufe's  dress, 

The  simple  majesty  of  artiest  charms ; 
Contending  suitors  fbr  her  favour  press. 

Her  beauty  draws  new  dangers  to  ber  arms : 
So  England  next  the  lustful  Dane  survey'd, 

Allnr'd,  the  predal  raven  took  bis  flight. 
Her  coasts  at  first  attempting  to  invade. 

And  violate  her  sweets  with  rude  delight : 
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Each  taste  renewM,  but  fir*d  the  robber's  soul. 
Nor  ceas'd  bis  wild  parsuit,  till  he  enjoy'd  the  whole ! 

Nor  long  the  ravi.^er  his  prize  detain'd, 

(Compulsion  seldom  wins  a  gentle  heart) 
The  Saxon  aoon  bis  plighted  bride  regained. 

The  bold  intruder  was  constrain*d  to  part : 
Short  were  their  joys — ftt>m  the  Armoric  shore 

New  clouds  arising  threatened  short  repose ; 
The  Norman  came  with  well-ftppointed  pow'r. 

And  cut  his  passage  to  the  throne,  he  rose ; 
Acknowledged  king,  the  conqu'ror  left  his  place. 
Inheritance  derolv'd — ^his  lasting  line  to  grace ! 

Yet  not  of  new  advantages  deroid, 

Britain  beheld  the  stranger  seize  her  throne ; 
New  sanctions  hence  her  former  rights  eiyoy'd. 

The  fix'd  estate  more  safe  was  handed  down : 
The  law  with  higher  rev'rence  arm*d  her  hand. 

To  curb  wild  riot,  and  oppressiTe  sway ;         • 
Justice  enlarg*d  her  course,  and  through  the  land 

Progressive,  shed  her  more  immediate  ray : 
And  property  and  freedom  still  ally*d, 
In  more  enduring  bands,  their  firiendly  union  ty'd! 
Power  oft  to  mortals  spreads  bewitching  charms. 

Alluring  to  extend  its  bounds  too  wide ; 
This  to  restrain,  the  barons  oft  in  arms, 

Embattled  strong,  the  regal  sword  defy*d : 
With  different  aspect  long  the  contest  held. 

Was  often  pacify'd,  and  oft  renew'd ; 
Till  on  fair  Running's  celebrated  field, 

Bntain  her  charter  got,  unstain'd  with  blood; 
In  which  acknowledged  all  her  rights  were  shown 
Th*  eternal  rule^  by  which  her  monarchs  held  tbeir 
crown* 

From  hence  to  warlike  lEd ward's- glorious  reign, 

Britannia  rase  through  various  turns  of  fiste ; 
Then  foreign  princes  first  endur*d  her  chain. 

And  vanquish'd  nations  own*d  her  fame  complete! 
On  Crecy's  plain,  and  Poitier's  well-fought  field. 

In  air  her  sanguine  cross  victorious  flew  ! 
By  arms  transplanted  to  her  ampled  shield. 

The  GalKc  lilies  took  a  fairer  hue : 
And,  like  her  matchless  king's  establish'd  star. 
Her  morning  lustre  beam'd,  and  spread  its  glory  far ! 

A  darker  period  next  displays  its  pow'r, 

Scenes,  the  sad  M  use  in  silence  would  conceal ! 
When  social  discord,  io  ill-omen'd  hour, 

Bade  desolation  o^er  the  land  prevail : 
When  York's  and  Lancaster's  contesting  line. 

Aspiring  to  the  sweets  of  envied  reign. 
In  arms  for  rolling  years  were  seen  to  shiue. 

And  many  a  bloody  field  with  slaughter  stain : 
Then  faintly  dim  appear'd  Britannia's  beam. 
As  April  suns  through  clouds  disclose  their  sickly 
gleam ! 

Then  Britain  moumM  for  many  a  noble  life. 

In  the  contending  houses*  quarrel  lost; 
For  't  is  the  genuine  curse  of  civil-strife, 

Still  to  last  longest,  and  to  rage  the  most ! 
Heav'n  smil'd  at  last :  — and  bade  the  tempest  cease. 

Returning  industry  along  the  plain 
Shed  from  her  bands  the  healing  balm  of  peace. 

The  wounds  of  war  relenting  clos'd  again ; 
And  gently  twin'd  round  Henry's  prosp'rous  head. 
The  rival-roses  twin'd,  increasing  fragrance  shed  ! 

Ascending,  now  the  prospect  fairer  grows. 
As  from  the  height  of  some  advantage  ground. 

The  weary  pilgrim  pauses  as  he  goes. 
And  forward  looks  on  different  beauties  round  ! 


So  hence  from  Uamekesa  Edward'i  placid  lay, 
(The  short-liT'd  clood  of  Mary's  rigour  paat) 

To  the  bright  ^lendonr  of  Eliza'i  day, 
Britain  began  her  oew-gain'd  ease  to  taste; 

And  cottscMNis  folt  beneath  her  equal  reign. 

For  forty  rolling  years,  tranquiUity 


Britannia  sav'd  from  Rome's  tyrannic  yoke, 

Hibemia  civiliz'd,  and  Belgia  freed ; 
Iberia's  mighty  pow'r  for  ages  broke. 

Shall  shine  to  future  days  Eliza's  deed ! 
Between  contending  kings  her  iteady  hand 

And  prudent  eye  sustain'd  tbe  dubious  scale; 
And  undisturbed  preserv'd  this  bappy  land. 

When  war  did  o'er  the  continent  prerail : 
In  her  ezpir'd  Plantagenet's  high  race. 
As  seU  in  liquid  gold  the  Sun's  augmented  bee! 

Now  to  tbe  widow'd  roaei  aa  next  aliy'd. 

Its  branch  the  oortbera  thistle  nearer  drew; 
In  closer  bands  their  kindred  union  ty'd. 

Engrafted  thus  nore  floarishing  they  grew: 
Around  the  blushing  flow'r  its  pointed  arms 

Tbe  hardy  plant  defonsiTe  fondly  spread ; 
The  blushing  flow'r,  with  ornamental  chams, 

And  fruitful  sweets,  enrich'd  iu  consorfk  bed ! 
Britain,  till  then,  by  ^ff*ring  int'rests  sway'd, 
Divided  now  no  more,  one  rightfol  rule  obey'd ! 

Whether  too  rough  to  suit  to  rich  a  soil. 

Or  grown  luxuriant  firom  too  wild  a  shoot: 
Not  long  the  thistle  felt  the  loatbera  smile. 

Soon  sickness  seiz'd,  and  atonns  destrojM  the 

root  [en'deyts, 

Then  bled  great  Charies !— o'er  Britain's  daik- 

Black  usurpation  spred  its  dreadful  night; 
Till  monarchy  reviving  cleared  the  skies. 

As  Chaos  fled  of  old  the  face  of  light : 
The  law  its  ancient  channels  re-assum'd. 
And  with  redoubled  grace  returning  freedom  bloon'd! 

Sadly  intentive  as  the  Muse  surveys 

These  recent  marks  of  beauteous  Britain's  scan, 
With  honest  warmth  inspir'd  she  ardent  prays, 

Heav'n  long  may  shield  her  from  intestine  jan  I 
Blasted  by  fste,  detested  by  the  skies. 

By  earth  deserted  be  th'  accursed  band  1 
That  open  force  or  secret  faction  tries. 

To  plunge  in  civil  wars  his  native  land : 
I^t  Walpole's  care  this  worst  of  ills  repell. 
And  guard  that  liberty, he  knows  and  loves  so  well! 

Wisely  would  men  improve  the  ills  of  fate. 

The  frowns  of  Heav'n  were  not  bestow'd  in  vain : 
Kings  then  would  learn,  the  secret  to  be  great 

Was  in  their  subjects'  hearts  to  fix  their  reign ! 
Had  but  the  royal  pair  this  wisdom  known, 

Charles  had  not  sacrific'd  his  darling  ease; 
His  brother  then  had  fill'd  a  peaceful  throne, 

Nor  in  a.second  exile  ckis'd  his  days : 
Poom'd  an  eternal  monument  to  prove, 
A  prince's  best  defence  lies  in  his  peoptee^  lofe! 

As  when  the  shore  intrusive  jets  too  far. 

Encroaching  on  the  empire  of  the  deep ; 
Th'  asaemblad  waves  begin  the  wintry  war. 

And  o'er  tbe  weak  barrier  impetnoua  sweep  I 
So  when  alarm'd  Britannia  saw  the  crown 

Attempt  th' establish'd  bars  which  Freedom  laid: 
Eager  to  keep  that  blessing  atill  her  own. 

To  Nassau's  virtue  she  apply'd  fdr  aid : 
Timely  the  hero  i'nterpos'd  to  save, 
A  nd  noMy  gain'd  the  style,  the  lescoed  nation  pfd 
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Britain  seized  the  favourable  hour, 

IX  the  basis  of  her  future  rest ; 

rk  the  limits  of  asserted  pow'r, 

prince  ttill  blessing,  and  the  people  blessed! 

afe  from  all  the  malice  of  its  foes, 

s's  iron  hand,  and  war's  repeated  rag^  I 

n'd,  confirmM,  her  ancient  charter  rose, 

,clear'd  fromdiist,  displayed  its  sacred  page: 

ardlan  star  !  whose  future  influence  bright 

^ide  her  happy  sods,  with  ever  friendly  light! 

in  fate's  dark  hour,  the  hero's  care, 
tin  defended,  and  Hibemia  sav'd  ! 
:  protected  from  the  Gallic  spear, 
1  stand  on  William's  monument  engrav'd  ! 
idious  eye,  that  runs  his  labours  o'er, 
I  print  his  image  on  the  grateful  mind ; 
wn,  how  mean  the  pride  of  lawless  pow'r, 
par'd  with  his  who  fights  to  save  mankind  ! 
ery  Briton  shall  be  just  to  own, 

like  his  deserv'd  their  abdicated  throne. 

s  to  William's  life  his  worth  confin'd, 
er  deliverer  Britain  still  was  dear; 
ission  grew,  when  all  the  rest  declin'dy 
ath  her  welfare  was  his  latest  care : 
then  his  calmly  comprehensive  thought, 
it  to  future  ages  to  secure 
ssings,  his  distinguish'd  arm  had  wrought, 
ae  bequest  established  freedom  sure  : 
illustrious  Brunswic's  godlike  race, 
the  settled  hopes  of  long-enduring  pence ! 

le  departing  monarch's  dying  hand, 
the  delegated  sword  receiv'd ; 
irlbro',  mighty  chief !  at  her  command, 

deeds  perform'd,  and   matchlcis  toils 
ichiev'd  I 

I  she  triumph'd,  triumph'd  on  the  main, 
d  to  Britain's  glory  ever  dear ! 
ot  the  honours  of  a  ten  yean  reign 
'd  by  the  peace  of  one  ioglorioua  year  ; 
I'd  in  darkness  set  her  ev'ning  hour, 
ting  stars  that  fall, — to  rise  again  no  more ! 

ise  now  meditates  a  nobler  strain, 
plumes  her  wings,  and  fondly  seeks  to  rise! 
'e  views  great  Brunswic  cross  the  main, 
3  Britain's  joys  exulting  reach  the  skies; 
the  monarch  reach'd  her  happy  shore, 
rds  to  HeaWn  her  grateful  eye  she  cast; 
rs,  her  doubts,  her  dangers  now  no  more ! 
esent  bliss  dissolv'd  each  trouble  past'd : 
delighted  view  the  solar  ray 
om  the  dark  eclipse, — and  kindle  mto  day ! 

the  Muse  in  equal  lay  recite 
cene  attentive  Europe  once  beheld, 
rom  Vienna's  towers,  auspicioaf  tight  1 
;he  fierce  Ottoman  in  arms  repellM : 
-unswic's  maiden  sword,  in  conqueft  dy'd^ 
signal  proofs  of  his  illustrious  birth ; 
well  pleas'd  the  rising  hero  spy'd, 
»y  adoption  own'd  his  kindred  worth : 
r  his  brow  those  regal  honours  grace, 
les  more  than  claim'd— ftimiliar  to  bit  rmee! 

glad  era  takes  its  fairer  date, 
e  rolling  years  in  smiles  of  glory  dfett'd, 
irith  pleasure  sees  revolv'd  by  fikte, 
reasuret  up  her  hopes  of  kttinf  retl; 


In  George  the  founder  of  her  brightett  line. 
Whose  royal  veins  her  ancient  blood  retained; 

This  happy  period  first  was  taught  to  shine. 
And  in  its  course  increasing  lustre  gain'd  ! 

Till  the  bles^'d  jays  the  godlike  tire  begun, 

Ettablish'd  stood  fulfill'd,  in  his  imperial  son  ! 

Great  prince  !  whose  early  age  in  arms  excell'd, 

Valour  confess'd  by  Britain's  constant  foe ! 
When  on  fair  Oudenarde's  distinguish'd  field* 

Thy  arm  victorious  dealt  the  deadly  blow : 
To  the  high  laurels  which  thy  youth  acquir'd, 

Oh  be  the  peaceful  olive  gently  join'dl 
Let  Britain's  hand,  by  faithful  duty  fir'd. 

Around  thy  head  the  grateful  honours  bind  ! 
Whose  goodness  drew  from  conquest  and  from  war 
The  nobler  principle,  to  bless  mankind  and  spare ! 

While  mercy  forms  our  monarch's  dear  df^light. 

And  gains  new  beauties  from  his  royal  smile  ; 
While  truth  and  justice  in  his  rule  unite, 

And  freedom  warms,  and  plenty  gilds  our  isle ; 
While  Peace  with   guardian  wings  protects  the 
.    throne. 

And  o'er  the  quiet  land,  and  subject  sea. 
Sheds  the  eternal  sweets  of  safety  down. 

Warm  as  the  Sun  !  and  constant  as  the  day  ! 
What  heart  so  savage,  not  the  joy  to  prove  ? 
What  honest  breast  but  glows  with  loyalty  and  love  ? 

Thus  while  Britannia,  of  her  wish  possess'd, 

£namour*d  gazes  on  her  sov'reign's  ftice ; 
While  in  each  potent  charm  of  baiuty  dress'd. 

She  looks  and  moves  with  still  improving  graee: 
While  from  her  ambient  main,  where'er  she  tnms. 

She  sees  her  form  reflected  strongly  bright ; 
With  grateful  transport  as  hc-r  bosom  bums. 

Intent  she  presses  to  the  royal  sight : 
To  thank  him  for  the  peace  his  presence  brings. 
And  welcome  to  her  arms — the  noblest,  best  of  kings. 

Oh  let,  great  king !  her  pray'rs  assume  the  pow'r. 

With  humble  zeal,  to  reach  thy  gracious  ear  I 
Let  thy  Britannia  mourn  thy  loss  no  more. 

Nor  for  her  prince's  safety  feel  a  fear : 
Since  by  thy  influence  from  her  doubts  relieved, 

Europe  to  tliee  directs  her  grateful  eyes ! 
Here  let  her  vows,  by  ours  increas'd,  receiv'd 

Before  thy  throne  in  glad  memorial  rise; 
And  let  conspiring  gpratulations  bless  [cess  I 

Thy  peaceful  labours,  crown'd  with  ever  just  suo 

Ambitious  Gaul  shall  Nature  now  confine. 

Her  boundless  pride  shall  vex  the  w6rld  no  more; 
Defended  by  his  old  barrier  the  Rhuie, 

The  German  safe  shall  dare  the  hostile  pow'r : 
Fail;  Lusitania,  by  Britannia  freed. 

Shall  open  all  her  hospitable  shores; 
Her  gratdfiil  prince  shall  pay  his  thanks  decreed. 

And  pour  his  golden  nra  to  swell  her  stores ! 
Proud  to  confess  the  friendship  of  that  reign, 
That  calms  the  continent,  and  guards  the  distant 
main. 

Transplanted  now,  the  fkir  Anstrasian  line. 

To  Amo's  banks  along  th'  Etrurian  plain. 
Shall  lisel  the  friendly  warmth,  nor  more  decline 

Beneath  encroaching  Gallia's  fatal  chain ; 
Her  eldeit  hope,  with  regal  honours  grac'd. 

Shall  rite  adopted  to  th'  imperial  throne ; 
Shall  reap  the  high  rewaid  of  tnfferings  past. 

And  giMid  thote  rigliti  for  which  be  lost  hit  mm : 
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For  which  hit  anceston  of  old  have  stood 

So  oh  in  arms  renowo'df^aad  shed  the  nobleatblood. 

Meanwhile  Britannia  from  her  clifBi  survey^ 

The  distant  world  its  various  offerings  bring ; 
Receives  th*  accumulated  wealth,  and  pays, 

From  thence,  her  willing,  homage  to  the  king. 
In  ev'ry  port  her  anchored  vessels  ride. 

Her  canvassed  navies  whiten  all  the  main  ; 
Wealth  10  her  bosom  flows  from  ev*ry  tide. 

And  golden  plenty  wares  along  her  plain  ! 
What  nat<on  can  such  countless  blessings  boast, 
From  Afnc's  burning  sands,  to  Zembla's  icy  coast? 

Nor  is  shf*  in  her  sovereign  bless'd  alone, 

Though  that  alone  might  speak  her  glory  great! 
While  godlike  Caroliita  shares  the  throne. 

Her  heav'niy  guudnesis  makes  the  bliss  complete! 
Wh^n  she  revotves,  with  calm  attentive  mind, 

Th(  great&it  queens  her  sacred  purple  wore ; 
No  princess  on  record  her  search  can  6nd, 

WhMe  virtues  more  deserrM  imperial  p&w'r ! 
Whose  conduct  heightens  all  the  pride  of  blood. 
Whose  truly  ruyal  heart  still  flows  in  streams  of 
good ! 

Apgelic  queen !  whose  unexampled  worth. 

Whose  spotless  piety,  and  spoosal  love, 
Shine  out  a  pattern  to  th*  admiring  Earth, 

And  saints  regard  with  wonder  firom  above  ! 
Whose  royal  wisdopi,  and  maternal  care. 

So  oft  experienced,  and  so  lately  found  ! 
Han  justly  made  thy  name  to  Britain  dear. 

Has  all  her  highest  ejcpectations  crown*d : 
Still  may  thy  brow  that  semblant  circle  boast, 
Which  for  Heaven's  holy  truth,  Bohemia's  prin- 
cess lost ! 

Illustrious  pair !  could  virtue  force  impart. 

O'er  a  desreu^rate  age  to  shed  its  pow'r ! 
Yours  would  convey  a  beam  to  ev'ry  heart, 

And  peace  harmonious  here  below  restore : 
Your  Britons,  while  they  saw  such  union  bright, 

WouM  feci  of  goodness  the  prevailing  charms ; 
Such  as  the  royal  meeting  gave  the  sight, 

When  the  king  rested  in  his  ccnsort's  arms: 
Oh  !  when  did  love,  or  sacred  honour  shine  [line  ? 
in  such  bright  forms  confessed,  as  George  and  Caro- 

Nor  thou,  dear  prince,  whom  Britain  fondly  views, 

Dress'd  in  benevolence !  the  softest  light ! 
Whosd  gentle  aspect,  like  descending  dews, 

Cheers  a  whole  world  I — the  joy  of  every  sight ! 
Whether  thy  future  beam  the  nations  warms. 

With  heav'nly  virtues  fair  meridian  course ; 
Or  shines  reflected  from  vicorious  arms, 

With  stronger  lustre,  and  augmented  force : 
Still  may  the  faithful  Muse  select  thy  name 
To  grace  the  fairest  page,  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame  ! 

Close  by  her  much-lov'd  Frederic's  royal  side 

With  native  beauty  and  imperial  air! 
Augusta  shines  our  ornament  and  pride, 

Who  view  enamour'd  the  distinguished  pair; 
While  we  revolve  his  princely  humane  mind. 

His  love  of  learning,  liberty,  and  truth  ! 
With  her  unblcmish'd  faith  and  candour  joined. 

Her  matchless  sweetness,  and  uns^ioUed  youth  ! 
How  docs  the  happy  contrast  charm  our  eyes  ? 
Froip  union  so  complete,  what  future  bliss  shall  rise  ? 


Already  are  Britannia's  vowf  repaid. 

So  smiles  the  bounty  of  indulgeot  Heav'o  y 
Charmed  she  beholds  an  tnfsnt  princely-inaid, 

A  new  Augusta  to  ber  arms  is  giv'n  ! 
At  when  the  orient  Son  restores  the  day. 

Fair  Nature  blooms  to  the  delighted  eye; 
So  from  this  new-bom  star's  propitious  ray. 

We  fSeel  young  hope,  and  unabated  joy ! 
And  in  this  happy  gift  prophetic  find 
A  long  heroic  line,  to  bless  and  tare  mankinl 

Nor  does  at  home  Britannia's  glory  ahine. 

Cont'd  the  mighty  blessings  to  her  bfcait: 
Her  sea*bom  sbter  she  invites  to  join. 

And  with  her  share  of  happiness  be  bless'd: 
Her  eldest  princess,  fix'd  on  Belgia's  %hart, 

A  free-bora  people's  duteous  love  shall  daim ; 
Destin'd  a  line  of  heroes  to  restore. 

And  spread  new  honour  o*er  the  lastfaig  vame ! 
For  when  ber  godlike  sire  her  hand  beitow'd, 
He  amply  paid  the  debt  to  Nassau  Britain  ow*d! 

Young  William's  princely  form  she  pleas'dsuneji 

With  manly  air  and  grace  peculiar  shine ; 
If  early  worth  insures  a  lasting  praise. 

Fame's  noblest  wreatha  shall  one  great  day  be 
thine. 
As  Pallas  once  in  Mentor's  shape  confess'd, 

Tlie  Grecian  prince  the  love  of  rirtne  tangbt : 
With  fortitude  and  patience  steel'd  his  breast. 

And  by  degrees  the  finish'd  hero  wrooght : 
So,  in  thy  cares,  the  picture,  Foyntz,  we  see. 
And  Britain  safe  confides  her  aeeood  hopes  to  tbec! 

Ravish'd  she  view<i  Amelia's  angel-tmth. 

Mildness  divine !  that  ev'ry  bosom  warms ! 
With  Carolina's  bright  accomplish^  youth. 

Where  virtue  lends  to  beauty  stronger  charms: 
Maria  rises  next  in  blooming  pride, 

A  name  belov'd  !  the  owner^s  charms  endears ! 
And  fair  Lauisa  by  her  sister's  side. 

In  soft  maternal  majesty  appears! 
Happy  the  prince  such  consorts  shall  obtain, 
Happier  the  favour'd  land,  where  Heaven  shall  fix 
their  reign ! 

Around  their  sovereign,  an  illustrious  band 

With  cheerful  smile  and  glad  attendance  wait! 
And  Britain  pours  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

To  swell  the  honour  of  her  noonarch's  state : 
But  oh  !  to  speak  each  loyal  patriot's  fame. 

To  paint  the  charms  of  each  distinguishM  fsir. 
Might  Pindar*s  fire  with  Sappho's  softness  claim. 

The  lofty  note,  and  heart^dissolving  air ! 
One  blaze  of  light  the  galaxy  appears, 
'fis  knowledge  only  tells,  the  w/u)le is  madei^9tttu 

But  here  the  Muse  suspends  her  hardy  flight, 

Returning  reason  bids  the  rover  pause  ! 
Dazzled  with  beams  of  unfrequented  light. 

Back  to  the  earth  receding  now  she  draws : 
Yet  if  th*  excursion  pleasing  seem  to  thee, 

Walpole,  whose  studious  thought  the  nation  sees, 
From  force  and  faction  guard  her  safety  free ; 

And  in  surrounding  storms  preserre  her  ease : 
At  least,  she  has  not  aim'd  to  sing  in  vain,  [gain! 
Her  labour  so  receiv'd,  the  noblest  thanks  shaB 

Now  war,  with  all  her  ghastly  train  withdrawn. 
From  beauteous  Europe's  happy  field  is  fled ; 

And  screened  behind  the  marshy  banks  of  Don, 
Or  Neyster's  noisy  falls,  reclines  her  (lead ; 
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iot-coansellor !  the  praise  receire, 
irnM  with  every  grateful  Britoo*s  voice; 
>UDtry  only  jnreater  thanks  can  give  . 
Seurgc,  to  him,  who  made  thy  worth  his 
3yal  confidence  thy  virtues  grac'd,  [choice, 
thy  faithful  breast  hii  social  honours  plac'd. 

hough  dark  Envy,  studious  to  defisme, 
ch  taints  all  objucts  with  a  jauudtc'd  sight, 
close  its  pointless  arrows  at  thy  name, 
nerit  still  t^nvenoms  £n\'y's  spite : 
n  the  cloud  obscurei*  the  radiant  Sun  [way, 
>ugh  the  weak  shroud  he  marks  his  golden 
1  its  dt^finM  course  thy  honour  run, 
shed  to  future  times  its  blameless  ray ! 
tue  with  prevailing  lustre  glows,         [pose  ! 
ght  for  all  attempts,  its  passage  would  op- 

thus  beneath  our  greater  Cassar's  tway 
lestic  jars,  and  foreign  bro'ls  sopprest'd 
beholds  to  gentler  toils  give  way, 
cultivates  the  nobler  arts  of  rest : 
he,  Augustus-like,  with  godlike  hand, 
the  refolding  gates  of  JantM  close ! 
akes  the  glory  of  his  wide  command, 
ive.  bis  people  and  the  world  repose : 
use,  that  sees  with  joy  the  storm  sabtide, 
up  her  lyre  to  peace,  with  grateful  honest 
pride  ! 

IX  optima  rerum 

omini  uoviase  datum  est,  pax  ana  triumphb 

sris  melior !  pax  custodire  salotem 

s  asquare  potens.  SU.  Ital. 


PART  II. 


ssis  humilem  pennis  inopemqne  matemi 
ria  et  fundi,  paupertas  impuUt  aodaz  ' 
ersus  facerem. 


Quod  petis  bic  est — hie 

LJlubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aquas. 

Hor. 


BAVIUS. 


—  Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Ml  possit 

are  madman,  and  by  study  ibol, 
turns  doctor,  and  destro3rs  by  rule ; 
leavy  face  our  dubious  health  presides, 
without  judgment,  and  by  guess  prescribes ; 
^'y  i^Ji  ^^^  stupidly  alert ! 
y  conversation  tops  his  part: 
nuch  of  travel,  books,  and  state-afikirs, 
kes  a  thousand  fashionable  airs  1 
ties,  plays  quadrille,  sometimes  can  drink, 
ove  en  b£te — do  any  thing  but  think : 
convince  th'is  leaden  lump  can  wound. 
Is  a  fortune  of  six  thousand  pound : 
ch  the  infinence  of  Corinthian  braas, 
uuquestionM  all  his  blunders  pass : 
ich  a  poorer  or  less  noisy  fool 
stand  the  butt  of  public  ridicule ! 
ask  why  Bavins  meets  a  different  fite, 
cret  b— be  has  a  good  eatate. 


APQUX)  AND  DAPHNE. 

CsASB,  thou  bright  god  of  poetry  and  light. 
To  urge  relentless  Daphne's  rapid  flight !     [came, 
Think  on  th'  inconstant  source  from  whence  she 
Well  might  she  run,  whose  parent  was  a  stream ! 


POETICAL  LOVE. 


As  Daphne  did  from  tuneful  Pfacebus  fly. 
Still  must  his  sons  expect  an  equal  fste ! 

For  cruel  beauty  doom'd  in  vain  to  sigh, 
And  find  their  tenderness  repaid  with  hate. 


PH(EBUS  MISTAKEN. 

Whkh  Apollo  pnrsu'd  his  coy  mistress  of  old. 
If  his  harp,  as  they  tell  us,  was  made  of  right  gold  ; 
He  should  not  have  plagued  her  with  verses  and 

sigl\s. 
But  set  the  fair  gift  in  the  reach  of  her  eyes ! 
Had  she  seen  but  the  work,  and  been  told  what  it 

weigh  *d,  [Htay'd ; 

He  need  not  have  run, — for  the  nymph  would  havt 
Comply *d  with  his  flame,  granted  ali  h's  desire. 
And  surrendered  her  charms  in  exchange  for  the 

lyre. 


SUSANNA  AND  LUCRETIA. 

SosANVA,  take  Lucretia's  boasted  place, 
Superior  virtue  clwms  superior  powV ! 

The  Roman  could  not  live  with  her  disgrace. 
But  thou  more  nobly  chose  to  die  before  ■ ! 

Yet  to  reward  her  gen'rous  high  design. 
Her  bleeding  bosom  set  her  country  finee ; 

While  Heaven,  in  juster  recompense  to  thine, 
Restor'd  both  life  and  fame  entire  to  thee  I 


HOMER. 

Ha  for  whose  birth  seven  states  could  zealous  strive^ 
Why  did  he  wander  round  firom  door  to  door  ? 

Rever'd  when  dead,  neglected  while  alive. 
With  all  his  genius — still  the  bard  was  poor ! 


THE  WISH. 

-  Hoc  erat  in  votis. 


Tm  various  ilb  below  content  Til  bear. 
Grant  me,  indulgent  Heav'n !  this  sole  requaat; 

Nor  life  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear. 
Let  Fortune  shufl^  as  she  please  the  ratt ! 

*  Part  of  this  thought  b  taken  from  two  Unas 
placed  under  the  statue  of  Susanna,  m  the  electo- 
ral hall  of  the  palace  at  Munich  in  Bavaria. 

Casta  Susanna  placet,  Lucretia  cedeLSutanwa; 
Tu  post,  ilia  mori  maluit  anta  toelot. 
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OM  THB  FOLLOWino  MOTTO  OP  AN 

EMINENT  FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPT, 

AT  BOIN BURGH. 

CATB.DBUS.ViniT. 

Good  master  C^—  bit  roajesiy*8  engnTer 
Cbote  OQt  a  motto  odd  for  his  behaviour; 
Well  might  he  bake  (he  thought)  as  well  as  brew, 
God  sees  (sajrs  tbc  professor)  all  we  do : 
Who  could  suspect  the  end  of  such  a  soog  ? 
Was  the  mao  right,  or  was  the  motto  wroog  ? 
To  tell  the  truth,  and  make  the  maiter.plidii, 
C         thought  to  turn  religion  into  gain ; 
But  finding  men  began  to  doubt  his  play. 
The  knaye,  Uke  Jonas,  fisirly  run  away. 


,    THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

HoNitT  friend !  say  all  yon  can. 
In  life  stiU  holds  the  golden  rule: 

That  riches  make  a  fool  a  man. 
And  poverty  a  man— a  fool  1 


•    JUSTICE,  WHY  BUND  f 

Sati  Will  to  Matt— <*  What  cause  can  be  assign*d, 
Why  sacred  Themis  still  in  picturM  blind  ?" 
*'  Because,"  sajrs  Will,"  when  tow»ringvice  prevails, 
She  may  excuse  the  errour  of  her  scales ; 
For  most  who  know  this  present  age  agree, 
Whate'er  she  tbiokft, she  does  not  care  to  see  !'* 


WRITTEN  IN  LORD  DORSETS  TOEMS. 

Hi,  whose  accooiplish*d  hand  this  volume  writ, 
Pbssess^d  in  fall  perfection  genuine  wit ; 
In  which  this  property  is  always  found, 
Tw  doubly  arm*d  boUi  to  defend  and  wound. 


STANZAS 

OCCASIONtD  BY  MB.  fOPS's  TBAMSLATION  OP  HOBACB, 

BOOK  IV.    BOOK  I. 

ADDBBtSBD  TO  THB  BOMODRABLB  MB.  MUBBAY. 

Whilb  Pope  to  friendship  consecrates  the  l3rre, 

The  I/>ves  to  hear  the  notes  assembled  throng ! 
And,  with  the  softness  of  renewed  desire, 

Inspire  the  dear  re-animated  song ! 
Unrival'd  bard,  the  kindly  task  forbear ! 

The  youth  before  had  worth  too  much  to  boast; 
You,  Orpheus- like,  but  raise  the  syren  air. 

The  British  nymphs  approach ! — ^your  friend  is 
lost! 
Hard  fote  I  a  praise  so  wishM  as  youn  to  shun. 
Or  by  the  soft  enoomiumf  riik  to  be  undone. 


But  oh  I  err— >-and  Murray  must  forgive 

A  praise  that  brings  such  unexampled  lAm ; 
To  k>ve  is  sure  the  noblest  way  to  live,  [t 

Wealth,  pride,  and  fame  ar^  faint  compsr 
Descend,  dear  youth,  the  shiuing  guest  await. 

For  beauty's  queen  the  roseate  bow>r  pcepsi 
Let  her  bright  presence  mark  thy  rising  state, 

And  soften  all  the  pomp  of  future  care: 
And  boast  distinguish*d  the  delightful  powV, 
To  charm  the  wise  and  fair — ^wben  Pope  i 
charm  no  more ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADy\ 

WITH  A  "nUllSLATIOK  PBOM  VOnVBB. 

Such  were  the  tender  lines  a  Voituvt  writ. 
That  flrst-rate  star  of  gallantry  and  wit  1 
To  matchless  Rambouillet  he  thus  address'd 
The  giBteful  passion  that  inflam'd  his  breast; 
Though  cruel  Fate  has  stop'd  the  poet*s  brratl 
And  all  her  beauties  lie  oonceal*d  in  death ! 
To  equal  merit,  equal  praise  is  due. 
He  wrote  to<her what  I  translate  for  yoa! 


TO 

A  LADY  ON  A  SINGLE  PATCH. 

— —  Urit  grata  pratervitas 
Et  vultus  nimiam  lubricus  aspici. 

Hor. 

ODE. 

Chlob,  in  vain  with  stady'd  arts. 
You  strive  a  charm  to  hide; 

The  sufierings  of  a  thousand  hearts 
Those  vain  efibrts  deride. 

No  matter  though  one  spot  appear 

On  such  a  perfect  face  ? 
The  Sun  with  many  more  is  clear, 

Yet  warms  us  ne'er  the  le— ' 


INSCRIPTION 

DBSIONBO  POR  THB  PEDESTAL  OP  A  WHrTE  MABSLE 
TUB  OP  DIANA,  TO  BB   FIXBD  AT  THB   BITTRY  OF  * 
LrrABY    WILOBBMBSS   IK  THB   OABDEKS  AT    BGLO 
OAflTLB. 

iStbamgeb  !  lest  rash  Actson's  fate  you  prore. 
With  caution  enter  this  distinguish'd  grove. 
To  meditation  sacred — not  to  love ! 
Hence  Venus  and  her  boy  are  banished  far. 
Their  sportive  sparrows,  and  their  shining  car 
But  if  thy  heart  in  all  its  wishes  be 
UnsuUyM, — as  the  marble  form  you  see, 
ApprovM  of  by  the  goddess  fireely  pass. 
And  view  the  native  beauties  of  the  place ! 
Where,  oft  descoiding  with  her  lovely  maids, 
Confess'd  they  wander  through  these  happy  sba 
Shine  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Or  trace  the  flow'ry  margin  of  the  flood ! 
With  lively  looks  appear,  and  cheerful  hearts 
Secure  from  love,  and  all  its  poison^  darts. 
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wmriTEN  IN 

^HOMSON^S  £SSA  YS  ON  LIBERTY. 

t  foBdius  serrituti,  ad  decos  et  libertmtem 
nmas — oon  potest  parro  coDStare  Ubertas, 
si  juste  cstimas,  omnia  alia  parro  assti- 
a  sunt.  Cicero. 


Liberty  celestial  godd< 
n't  boid  hand  her  matchless  lieauties  draw; 
as  the  work  intently  she  sunrey'd, 
gfat  the  colours !  and  how  strong  the  shade ! 
ihe  cry*d — "  In  this  immortal  page, 
rms  shall  bloom  untouch*d  to  latest  age  ; 
Britain  should  like  Rome  of  old  diyidc, 
I  the  prey  of  luxury  and  pride  ! 
every  heart  the  Ipre  of  me  should  lose, 
til  they  learn  the  blessings  they  refuse ! 
from  this  favorite  isle,  my  last  retreat ! 
in*d  I  should  be  forc'd — and  with  regret : 
servitude  should  overwhelm  the  ball, 
ihall  live  ! — and  sigh  to  see  the  fidl!** 


TO  SEMANTBE. 

ODB. 

,  fair  nymph.,  an  unsuccessful  lyre, 
would  so  bright  a  character  essay  ; 
j1  numbers  merit  could  inspire, 
should  be  sung  the  most  diatingaish*d  way. 

I  heard  indeed  the  voice  of  fiune 
It  the  wonders  of  Semanthe's  jroath ; 
possessed  like  Sheba's  qneen  I  came, 
[>und,  like  her,  that  fame  fell  shoft  of  truth. 

ereot  widely  was  oar  fate  in  this, 
Solomon  conversing  long  she  stay'd; 
3atch*d  an  accidental  blia, 
ouU  I  know  the  treasure  I  sarvey*d. 

be  smallest  diamond's  lustre  riiows 
enuine  splendour  of  its  parent  mhie ; 
er  every  charming  thought  disclose 
3ttl,  and  with  reflected  value  shine. 

Lhe  accents  dwelt  around  her  tongne, 
reason  sparkled  in  her  lively  tboogfat ; 
eter  notes  divine  Cecilia  sung, 
ister  sentiments  a  Prior  wrote ! 

iccomplish'd  fair !  secure  to  charm, 
is  resistance,  and  as  vain  were  flight ; 
ion  only  can  our  fate  disarm^ 
e  sense  and  beauty,  perfect  thus,  unite ! 

itermingling  virtues  gn^ace  thy  breast, 
xider  if  so  well  they  flourish  there  I 
80  richly  is  by  nature  blest, 
limate  is  so  like  their  native  ur. 

Sabsea's  aromatic  land 

without  toil  its  spicy  products  yield; 

profusely  rise  on  every  band ! 

lative  sweets  embalm  the  happy  field ! 


THE  PAHALLEIm 

OBB. 


.mau  with  an  angel-iace 

fler  form  with  pride  surveys ! 

d,  as  she  moves  with  matdilcif  grace, 

riie  conquered  world  obeys ! 


Her  eyes  dispense  renstless  darts. 

To  set  mankind  00  fire; 
To  youth  she  ecstasy  imparts, 

And  to  old  age  desire ! 

t 

As  the  bright  Sun,  in  Afric's  clime, 
His  burning  beams  displays  ; 

Alike  her  torrid  beauties  shine 
So  fierce,— 't  is  fate  to  gaze ! 

Cecilia  bless'd  with,  milder  charms 
Takes  gentler  ways  to  please ; 

Insensibly  the  heart  she  warms. 
And  gains  by  soft  degrees ! 

So  Cynthia  Heave's  en1iv*ning  queen 

Serenely  sheds  her  ray ! 
Glides  o'er  the  skies  with  placid  mien, 

And  half  restores  the  day. 

Such  is  Cecilia ! — sweetly  bright. 

Still  easy^stiU  the  same ! 
She  guides  us  with  a  pleasing  light. 

And  cheers  without  a  flame ! 

Happy,  so  near  ally'd  is  Ibmid 

The  safety  to  the  woe ! 
One  sister's  smiles  relieve  the  woond. 

The  other's  charms  bestow. 


TO 

CLARISSA,  WITH  A  ROSE-BUD. 

ODE. 

Qnam  loQga  una  dies,  «tas  est  tarn  longa  rosanrai. 

Anon. 

Clasissa,  view  this  newly-nascent  rose. 
How  sweet  its  fragrance !  but  how  short  the  date  1 

And  think  distinct  the  lovely  emblem  shows 
Thy  equal  beauty's  bloom,  ite  equal  &te. 

Like  that  in  fair  perfectioo's  opening  dawn. 
Your  roseate  charms  the  ravish'd  sense  delight; 

Pass  but  a  few  short  years,  and  then  withdrawn^ 
They  all  must  fade,  concealM  in  endless  night! 

Yet  finon  the  parent-plant's  exhausted  side. 
See  yoa  fair  shoot  its  lively  odours  qpiead ! 

Rising  in  eariy  beauty's  native  pride. 
And  softly  blushing  with  maternal  red ! 

Then  haste,  then  beauteous  charmer !  to  employ 
The  treasures  which  indulgent  Nature  gave; 

Nor  longer  shun  to  taste  the  genial  juy. 
Which  youth  alone  can  give— alone  raceive ! 

So  when  dark  Fate,  irrevocably  crdts. 

Shall  snatch  you  hence  to  grace  the  radiant  ddes  ; 
A  self-bom  beauty  may  repair  your  loss, 
A  new  Clarusa  charm  sncceedhH;  eyes  I 

The  phenbc  so,  amidst  the  spicy  blaaee 
Consuming,  does  the  fate  of  menials  shm  ; 

The  infont  bird  its  radiant  crest  displays 
And  men  eqjoy  the  ri^al  of  the  81m  I 
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TO  HJLARIA, 

ODB. 


HiLAmu  is  fcarcely  arriT'd  at  thirCeeo» 
Her  face  is  still  infaot,  and  childish  her  mien ; 
Yet  in  spite  of  her  pains  her  good  sense  to  conceal, 
We  know  she  has  more  than  she  cares  to  reveal. 

As  they  say  the  fir^t  Brutus,  suspected  of  treasop, 
With  madness  disguis'd  the  bright  lustre  of  reason; 
So  she,  with  the  frolicsome  shows  she  pots  on, 
Would  cover  the  wisdom  must  one  day  be  shown. 

She  behaves,  without  ceasing  finom  morning  to  night. 
So  gaily  goodnaatorM,  so  pleasantly  light; 
No  soul  oould  imagine,  with  all  these  mad  airs. 
She  bore  the  whole  burthen  of  family  cares ! 

Oh  say,  thou  dear  trifler !  delightfully  wild, 
In  manners,  in  heart  so  resembling  a  child  ! 
If  thus  jrour  first  dawn  so* engaging  appears. 
What  joys  must  we  hope  from  a  docen  of  years  ? 

But  3rour  wit  yon  well  know  does  your  age  so  excell, 
You  keep  it  so  private  for  fiear  we  should  tell ; 
But  in  spite  of  jrour  caution  the  secret  gets  way, 
For  no  clouds  can  eatinguish  the  light  of  the  day  !< 


TO  ETHEUNDA. 


DUBIOUS  of  what  repeating  Fame  had  told. 
The  wondrous  power  of  £thelinda*s  fsce  ! 

Too  vainly  curious,  and  too  rashly  bold, 
I  self-conducted  sought  the  fatal  place. 

There  sudden  by  th*  enchanting  flame  inspir*d. 
Reason  no  more  her  feeble  sway  could  boast ; 

So  Phaeton,  by  wild  ambition  fir^d, 

Possess'd  his  wish,  and  by  his  wish  was  lost 


TO  MARINDA,  SINGING. 

ODK. 

Quse  voces  avium— -quaotae  per  inane  volatus? 

Claud. 

When  first  Marinda*s  tuneful  voice  I  heard. 
With  ecstasy  unknown  my  breast  was  fir'd ; 

Each  passion  stood  dissolved  in  soft  regard, 
I  only  gaz^d, — and  listened, — and  admir*d ! 

Sense  hung  suspended  on  her  warbling  breath. 

And  what  I  felt  was  neither  life  nor  death  ! 

Since  that  dear  moment  in  my  thrilling  ear 

Tb'  inimitable  accents  ever  rung  i 
No  artful  instrum^^nt  my  taste  could  bear. 

My  ear  was  deaf  to  every  other  song : 
So  those,  who  leave  their  native  groves  behind. 
Still  ket*p  the  favourite  symphony  in  mind. 

Again  she  sings  ! — my  fond  reviving  ear 
Drinks  in  the  notes  with  unabated  joy ; 

New  beauties,  unobservM  before,  appear. 
Or  graces,  transport  pass*d  too  slightly  by ! 

So  RaphaePs  draughts,  though  all  they  may  delight. 

Yet  ask  repeated  views  to  judge  them  right.  I 


Oh  say,  Marinda  1  by  what  matchless  art 
Nature  in  you  has  such  perfections  boimc 

Has  given  your  form  dominion  o'er  the  heai 
And  added  all  the  eloquence  of  sound ! 

The  fugitive  that  from  your  charms  would  I 

Stopped  by  your  voice— —returns  to  bear  an 

So  Orpheus  once  with  nnire  than  mortal  toq 
Recaird  his  treasure  from  the  realms  of  n 

So  bright  CsBcnia's  swelling  measures  stroi^ 
Rais'd  the  fiur  seraph  to  the  fields  of  light 

Such  pow'r  have  sacred  numbers  when  ^'fftmh 

To  soften  or  exalt  the  human  mind ! 

Nor  blame  if  prepossessed  I  give  my  voice. 
And  Music's  force  to  beauty's  charms  com] 

Angels  themselves  will  vhidicate  the  choice. 
And  own  I  justly  fix  the  preference  there ! 

Since  all  we  know  of  those  bless*d  forms  abor 

Is  that  they're  made  of  harmony  and  love. 


THE  ADVICE. 


Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  jugft  abenea 
Sevo  mittere  cum  joco.  Hbr. 

AuRiLu,  once  the  fiiirest  maid 
That  grac'd  the  flow'ry  plain ; 

By  Love,  deceitful  Ldve,  betray*d. 
Has  matched  a  faithless  swam  I 

By  duty  press'd,  her  struggling  heart 

Ix>ng  made  a  secret  stand ; 
Till  love  sustain'd  the  weaker  part, 

And  Damon  seiz'd  her  hand. 

Deep  in  the  grove deserted  youth ! 

The  lost  Mirandor  mourns 
That  waste  of  tenderness  and  truth, 

Which  met  such  harsh  returns ! 

"  But  late,"  he  cries,  "  was  fix»d  the  hour 

My  eager  hopes  to  crown ; 
My  busy  hands  had  dress'd  the  bow'r. 

And  grasp'd  the  joy  my  own ! 

"  But  oh,  she*s  gone  I  my  bleeding  heart 
Yet  feels  the  recent  wound :" 

He  spoke— when,  from  a  neighb'ring  part. 
He  beard  a  hollow  sound ! 

The  guardian  pow*r,  that  watch'd  the  place, 
Had  heard  the  youth  complain ! 

And,  touched  with  pity  for  his  case. 
Thus  sootb'd  the  shepherd's  pain. 

"  Mirandor  !  cease  with  vain  dc^iair 

To  vex  thy  tortur'd  breast; 
See  young  Lucinda  !  heav'nly  fair  ! 

With  truth  and  beauty  bless'd. 

"  To  her  engaging  presence  haste, 

She  waits  but  to  be  kind ; 
There  lose  the  thought  of  sorrows  passed. 

And  lasting  comfort  find. 

**  The  joys,  the  lovely  nymph  bestowt. 

Shall  constant  peace  secure. 
And  Love  himself,  that  caus'd  thy 

Himself  shall  give  the  cure  !'* 
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ON  THI  MILITABT  PMOCSSSION  OV 

OYAL  COMPANY  OF  ARCHERS', 

AT  BDINBURGU,  ^LY  8,  1734. 
OPE. 

lis  flexofi  incunrant  viribus  arcus, 
isque  viri,  et  depromunt  tela  pharetris. 

Virg. 

al  breasts  !  tbe  pride  of  Scotia's  plain ! 
your  fair  revolvinif  annual  day  ; 
ceive  tbe  Muse's  faithful' strain, 
ms  her  tribute  to  your  worth  would  pay : 
;h  her  numbers  fill  below  her  theme, 
>r  wishes,  and  approve  her  flame  ! 

resumptive, — with  unequal  wing, 

all  she  raise  her  emulative  eye  } 

-oportion  to  her  rapture  sing, 

her  fair  idea  ardent  fly  ! 

t  the  beauties  of  the  warlike  throng  ? 

:  the  bright  procession  in  her  song ! 

isted  by  no  friendly  pow*r, 
tail  she  dare  to  strike  the  sacred  lyre  ? 
►he  give  the  fav'rite  project  o'er, 
oose  with  silent  safety  to  retire  ? 
he  task  ! — she  feeb  unwonted  aid, 
ence  beams  confessed,  celestial  maid  ! 

e  Urania  !  dearest  of  the  Nine, 
onscious  joy  I  view  thy  matchless  air ! 
,  array*d  in  every  charm  divine, 
)ject  well  deserves  thy  gnardian  care. 
I  on  the  rising  labour  shine, 
thy  warmth  inspire  the  just  design. 

g^reat  author  of  the  tuneful  art, 
3U8  god  of  day  !  and  powV  of  verse ! 
1  thy  own  inevitable  dart, 
Qce  th'  envenomM  Pythian  monster  pierce: 
Muse,  in  equal  strains,  to  show 
ig  honours  of  thy  heav'niy  bow  ! 

inifbrmity  of  habit  in  tbe  members  of  this 
hich  is  composed  entirely  of  gentlemen  of 
fashion,  the  beauty  of  the  habit  itself,  and 
resses  of  the  officers,  who  are  some  of  them 
t  quality,  conspire  to  render  the  march  of 
•any  one  of  the  most  elegant  processioas 
e,  both  for  its  regularity  and  beauty.  The 
ft  la  Romaine,.  composed  of  fine  plaid, 
rith  deep  green  silk  fringes,  and  Uoed  with 
i  white  stockings,  and  white  gloves,  blue 
I'Ecossois,  with  the  image  of  St.  Andrew 
I,  placed  in  a  cockade  of  white  and  green 
Their  belts  are  composed  of  the  two  last 
In  their  right  hand  they  bear  their  bow,  in 
>  are  fastened  two  darts.  The  officers  lor 
t  have  their  habits  trimmed  with  deep silv^ 
id  their  bonnets  of  blue  velvet,  adorned  with 
be  counsellors,  who  are  s\%  in  numberyhave 
'  crimson  velvet.  Their  drums,  music,  and 
Ddants  are  in  the  company^s  livery  of  green 
.  Their  two  standards  are  most  richly  em- 
His  grace  the  duke  of  Hamilton  is  at 
iptain  general,  and  his  grace  the  dake  of 
rry,  the  right  honourable  the  earls  of 
Cassils,  Wemyss,  and  Wigton,  with  the 
nirable  the  lords  Kinnaird  and  RoUOy  ge- 
eis. 


Favoor'd  by  thee,  conid  matchless  Pindar  rise, 
"to  vast  imagination  loose  the  reins ! 

Could,  free,  expatiate  through  the  boundless  skies, 
And  eternize  the  great  ol3rmpic  scenes : 

Generous  contention  ! — not  unlike  your  own. 

Where  Virtue  only  won,  and  wore  the  crown. 

The  skill  of  archery,  from  oldest  date, 
Has  been  the  glory  of  heroic  hearts  ! 

By  this  Alcides  gainM  the  name  of  great. 
And  freed  the  world  with  his  resistless  darts : 

From  which,  their  doom  hnperial  tyrants  found, 

AndTroy*s  proud  walls  were  levell'd  with  the  gitmnd. 

Suoh  were  the  arms  repell'd  the  Roman  force, 
When  Orassus  by  the  Puthian  arrow  dy*d  ! 

These  stupp*d  the  eagle  in  her  rapid  course. 
And  check'd  the  flight  of  her  assuming  pride ! 

When  bold  Orodes  scomM  her  lawless  chain. 

And  led  to  fight  his  valiant  archer-train ! 

When  Britain  felt  the  same  usurping  yoke. 
These  arms  preserv*d  the  Caledonian  race; 

Defy'd  Rome's  boasted  powV,  her  legions  broke. 
And  kept  invincible  their  native  place: 

So  Galgacns  maintained  his  country  free. 

For  arehers  still  were  friends  to  liberty ! 

By  these,  when  Edward,  with  usurping  aim. 
Sought  to  enslave  an  independent  land  ; 

Immortal  Wallace  scom'd  th'  unrighteoos  daim. 
And  made  for  freedom  an  illustrious  stand : 

For  that  oft  triumph'd,  and  for  that  expired. 

And  left  a  name  to  latest  times  admir*d  ! 

But  hark !  what  lively  sounds  invade  the  ear  ! 

What  wariike  symphony  approaches  nigh  ? 
Behold  in  sight,  the  royal  train  appear ! 

Their  fadiant  ensigns  waving  in  the  sky  ! 
On  high  the  crimson'd  lion  seems  to  glow. 
And  threaten  death  to  each  opposing  fo« ! 

Ob  tell,  Urania !  who  that  godlike  youth. 

Who  shines  distinguish'd  captain  at  their  head  } 
Whose  soul  with  noble  honour  fir*d,  and  truth, 
.   Exults  the  fair  procession  thus  to  lead  ! 
What  dignity  around  his  person  plays, 
'TIS  Hamilton ! — he  needs  no  borrow'd  rays* 


But  see,  the  cheerful  band  apace  advance ! 

What  mingling  lights  surprise  the  ravish^ 
The  silver  boims  at  distance  softly  glance. 

And  the  rich  plaid  displays  its  vivid  dyes  \ 
While  in  the  beauteous  ranks  that  interreoe. 
The  spotless  white  is  mix'd  with  lively  greeo* 


Well-suited  colours !  happily  combin*d  ! 

The  foirest  emblems  of  the  social  train ; 
White  as  th*  unsully'd  temper  of  their  mind. 

And  gaily  verdant  as  their  native  plain  ! 
From  such  foir  order  higher  beauty  qpringSf 
Than  mil  the  glittering  pride  of  eastern  kinp ! 

Nor  yet  nnmeaniog  is  the  k>vely  show. 
Proceeding  on  to  the  appointed  field ; 

Each  in  his  hand  uprears  the  social  bow. 
Two  darts  may  well  supply  the  place  of  shields 

For  what  are  shield,  or  bow,  or  sword,  or  darts^ 

To  the  firm  vigour  of  ondaanted  heaits  ! 
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But  oh  !  to  speak  each  honour'd  leader*!  worth. 
To  paint  the  virtues  of  the  royal  baud ! 

Mi|;ht  raise  Alceus  to  a  second  birth. 
Or  ask  aspiring  Pindar*s  kity  hand : 

The  milky-way  to  uninstructed  sight, 

Tho^  form'd  of  stars,  appears  one  train  of  light ! 


JO  A  GENTLEMAN, 

WHO  nf  A  POIM,  DESCEIBIKG  A  LADY'i  PEBBON,  OMmiD 
BSX  HAND^  WBICH  WAS  RBMAIKABLY  BBAUTirUL. 

How  could  the  Muse  Amelia's  charms  repeat 
EnamourM  ? — yet  the  master-charm  forget; 
The  matchless  beauty  of  that  taper  hand. 
To  which  fbod  Love  has  given  such  wide  command ; 
There  placM  his  quiver  stor'd  with  deadly  darts, 
And  all  the  equipage  of  queen  of  hearts ! 
Fow*r  to  rewaj^  or  punish,  save  or  kill. 
And  scatter  fate,  obedient  to  her  will ! 

PM'haps  too  conscious  of  a  theme  so  (air. 
The  bard  resign'd  the  subject  in  despair ; 
To  such  a  hand  no  common  strains  were  due^ 
Lilies  were  pale,  and  snow  inclin'd  to  blue. 
Those  hands  where  streams  of  living  saphyre  mn. 
And  Parian  maible  seem'd  itself  outdone; 
All  vulgar  similies  were  here  too  faint. 
And  so  the  piece  was  lost — for  want  of  paint 

Or  else  bewilder'd  m  the  maze  of  light. 
Like  those  who  sail  by  Zembla's  icy  coast; 

His  Muse  was  dazzled  with  too  great  a  light. 
And  mtss*d  the  part  deserv'd  his  notice  most. 

Or  was  hid  malice  all  the  poet's  aim  ? 

He  knew  the  hand  from  whence  the  mischief  came; 

(The  fatal  hand  that  threw  the  deadly  dart 

Transmissive,  thro'  the  hapless  shepherd's  heart ! } 

And,  not  content  to  bear  his  fate  alone, 

Left  others,  like  himself,  to  be  undone. 

So  to  the  curious  chart  is  oft  laid  down 
The  dangerous  shoal,  that  ships  are  taught  to  shun ; 
But  faithless  guides ! some  rock  unmark'd  re- 
mains, 
That  mocks  the  merchant's  hope,  and  pilot's  pains ! 
Who  guided  by  description  tempt  their  fate, 
As  those,  who  trust  to  thine,  will  find  too  late. 


THE 

BEST  COSMETIC  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Of  outward  form 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact.         Milton. 

The  first  all-charming  mother  of  mankind, 
Heav'n  with  an  angeUfoce  and  form  array 'd ; 

Yet  left,  alas !  her  nobler  part,  the  miud. 
Defenceless,  easily  to  be  betray'd  I 

How  widely  has  the  dire  distemper  spread 
Amongst  the  lovely  daughters  of  her  race  ! 

How  few  the  soul  their  better  care  have  made  ! 
How  fondly  studious  to  improve  the  face  ? 

Vain  toil !  were  virtue  the  supremest  choice. 
And  beauty  left  to  nature's  friendly  care. 

Earth  would  once  more  resemble  Paradise, 
And  every  female  would  be  doubly  fair. 


PART  III. 


Nihil  ipfelieius  eo^  cui  nihil  anquam 
non  enim  licui^  tali  sese  experira. 

Exilium  terribile  est  iis  quibus  quasi 
est  habitandi  locus,  non  iis  qui  omnem 
orbem  unam  esse  urbem  ducunt. 


7H£  ANNIFER8ARY  MOUSNER. 

APOKM. 


Dies  (ni  follor)  adest,  quem  semper 

Semper  hoDoratum,  sic  divolnistis!  babebc.    Tt^ 

Nine  years  were  past,  and  now  the  tenth  aras^ 
Mark'd  with  miifiMtunes,  and  replete  with  woes! 
When,  sad  reclin'd  on  Thames'  delightful  shoR^ 
The  Muse  bcfan  her  s6rrovs  to  deploie. 

'*  Oh  Night,  whose  mantle  o'erthe  world  isipnri, 
Receive  me  in  thy  hospitable  shade ! 
Do  thou  inspire  me  !-4et  thy  friendly  glooM 
Assist  my  grief!  and  give  reflection  nxHn, 
To  view  the  horroors  of  that  flital  day. 
That  snatch'd  the  father,  and  the  friend  aw^ ! 
FiU'd  my  poor  heart  with  anguish  and  despair, 
And  left  me  naked  to  a  world  of  care ! 

**  How  shah  thon  tell,  what  words  can  never  psii^ 
The  shining  virtues  of  the  mortal  saint  ? 
For  such  his  equal  lifo,  oompos'd  and  cVa 
As  seem'd  a  pattern  of  descending  Heav'n; 
Some  guardian-angel  taught  his  rising  youth 
The  cheerful  love  of  piety  and  truth  ! 
So  early  was  his  soul  by  these  inspir'd. 
They  seem'd  in  him  as  native,  not  acquir'd ; 
But  'midst  the  graces  that  adom'd  his  brea^ 
Soft  smiling  Charity,  celestial  guest ! 
With  rays  distinguish'd  shone  above  the  rert  : 
And  all  his  actions  in  one  point  combin*d. 
The  bve  of  God  and  welfare  of  mankind! 
His  fervent  zeal  descended  from  above. 
Still  calmly  mild,  and  tempered  still  with  ]on, 
Taught  him  to  pity  such  as  went  astray. 
And  led  bim  not  to  persecute,  but  pray. 
In  him  Religion,  pure  and  unarray'd. 
Her  irresistless  native  charms  display'd ; 
At  once  enlivening,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
Void  of  all  arts,  and  free  from  every  stam ! 

"  Nor  need  the  Muse,  to  make  his  merit  kaows, 
Tell  how  in  public  lifie  it  brightly  shone. 
While  parties  join'd  bis  real  worth  to  own ; 
Ev'n  those  his  conscience  led  him  to  expose 
In  private  conduct  were  no  more  his  foes ; 
With  unconstrain'd  applause  his  life  approv'dy 
His  character  esteem'd,  his  person  lov'd ; 
Would  for  his  converse  eagerly  contend. 
And  thought  it  honour  to  be  call'd  his  friend! 

*'  How  did  his  wondrous  conversation  shine  ? 
At  once  instructive,  pleasing,  and  divine ! 
Such  heav'nly  candour  dwelt  upon  his  tongue, 
As  comforted  old  age,  and  charm'd  the  yoaag ! 
Still  so  endearing,  that  where  he  appear'd, 
Each  eye  grew  livelier,  every  heart  was  cheer'd; 
Pain  stood  suspended,  sorrow  fled  away. 
And  every  face  was  innocently  gay ! 

«  How  just  the  sentiments  ?  bow  strong  the  strsi^ 
In  which  he  did  the  scripture-truths  explaita, 
And  show  Religion  beautifully  plain  ! 
How  did  he  ardent  all  her  joys  reveal. 
And  on  her  sacred  charms  enr^tur'd  dwsBI 
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i  divine,  which  did  his  breast  inflame, 
lis  tODgue,  and  was  his  constant  theme  ! 
le  sought  the  hardened  wretch  to  charm, 
the  fearful,  and  the  cold  to  warm  1 
1  to  Heav'n  he  rats'd  sublime  his  prayer, 
his  accents  strike  the  listening  ear  ? 
re  all  hearts,  engaged  was  every  tboaght, 
•Jti*H  inferior  cares  were  all  forgot! 
eed,  sad  Muse,  in  private  life  behold 
sd,  ail  the  wonders  thou  hast  told  ; 

what  equal  numbers  shall  commend, 
>and,  father,  master,  and  the  friend  ? 
3  who  daily  saw  can  fullest  tell, 

he  fit  I'd  each  character,  how  well ! 
,  I  think  on  all  his  goodness  past, 
indulge  a  grief  nuist  ever  last  ? 
»t  a  day  passed  unimproving  by, 

some  mark  of  endless  charity !      [pense, 
lands  !  that  could  to  want  his  wealth  di»- 
'e  his  heirs  the  care  of  Providence  ! 
ounty  still,  with  never-ceasing  eye, 

I  their  case,  and  given  a  kind  supply!*^ 
ng  grief  forbid  the  lay  to  flow, 

a  silent  interval  of  woe  : 

Ling  out  in  sighs  his  heavy  pain, 

mcholy  youth  resum'd  the  stfain!  [prov'd, 

s  wise  for  Heav'n,  by  conscious  Heav'n  ap- 

■ekly  good,  by  all  good  men  belov'd ! 

II  the  Muse  pursue  the  mournful  tale, 
misfortunes,  and  her  own  reveal  ? 

lid  believe  thy  life's  unequal  end, 

r  calm  sun  should  veil'd  in  shades  descend ! 

rth  like  thine  shooki  meet  returns  so  hard, 

I  neglect  become  the  last  reward 

by  painful  nights  and  weary  dajrs, 

t  such  are  ruling  Heaven's  mysterious  waysl 

treated  thus,  unaltered  to  the  last, 

ne  of  aggravated  death  he  past : 

nsulting  agony  of  pain, 

!fs  to  him  yet  harder  to  sustain  1 

n  resolv'd  the  feeble  bands  of  clay) 

,  unfetter 'd,  joyful  soar'd  away, 

uardian-seraphs  led  the  trackless  flight, 

ght  him  to  explore  the  realms  of  light  1 

f  before  the  throne  supreme  appear'd, 

lat  delight  the  gladsome  sounds  he  beard  ? 

ich  from  life,  thou  faithful  steward, well  done! 

to  death,  receive  thy  destin'd  crown  ; 
1  the  toils  of  mortal  life  rcleast, 
r  enter  on  thy  master's  rest  !*  [puns, 

rre,  free  from  life's  low  cares,  and  oumerous 
rss  bliss  repos'd  he  now  remains, 

(in  life,  his  first,  his  tenderest  care) 
»m'd,  successive,  blended  griefii  to  bear, 
;  affliction's  restless  billows  tost, 
hed  exile  on  a  foreign  coast ! 
arn  the  lesson,  patient  to  endure, 
it  for  death,  the  last  effectual  cure,  [came, 
ou  guardian-power,  from  whom  this  bdng 
n  I  know  I  live,  and  move,  and  am  ! 
kind  conducting  providential  hand 

my  footsteps  in  a  stranger  land, 
m  a  thousand  dangers  screened  my  head, 
care  has  watch'd  me,  and  whose  bounty  fed ! 
e  gracious  still  my  ways  to  guide, 

thy  mercy  o'er  my  life  preside  ! 
1  restrain  me !  and  from  passion  save 

in  pain !  and  arm  me  for  the  grave : 
eath's  dark  vale,  conduct  me  by  thy  grace, 
ng  me  safe  to  view  the  seats  of  peace  1 
rnber  22,  1737. 


PART  in.  59r 

THB  ONLY  WISH, 

7UT  VOLUNTAS  TUA ! 

Vain  restless  man!  who  with  pretamptaoai  eye. 


:     I 


Would'st  into  Heaven's  eternal  counsels  pry; 

Wouid'st  measure  Wisdom  with  the  line  of  tense. 

And  reason  arm  against  Omnipotence ! 

Inquiring  worm !  pursue  the  pathless  road. 

And  try  by  searching  to  arrive  at  God  : 

For  ages  on,  bewiider*d  may'st  thou  run. 

Nor  leave  the  point,  where  iSrst  thy  quest  begun: 

As  well  the  clay  might,  in  the  potter's  hand. 

The  reason  of  its  various  form  demand; 

As  thou  presume  to  cavil  his  decree. 

Who  gave  thee  first  to  oiiove,  and  think,  and  see ! 

He  still  the  same,  exalted  and  sublime. 
Nor  bound  by  space,  nor  limited  by  time, 

O'erall  commands: with  life  informs  the  wbde: 

Gives  different  suns  to  shine,  and  worlds  to  roll ! 
Obedient  still,  and  mindful  of  their  place. 
Thro'  the  immense,  their  shining  rings  they  tracer 
And  with  united  voice  proclaim  the  force,  [coune! 
That  spoke  their  birth,  and  mark'd  their  steady 

Thee  great  omniscient  omnispective  Power ! 
Thee  first  and  last, — thee  only  I  adore ! 
Let  others,  vainly  curious  in  the  schools. 
Judge  of  their  maker; — by  their  narrow  rules 
Thy  essence  and  thy  attributes  define, 
To  love,  to  serve,  to  worship  thee  be  mine ! 
Thy  lawi  to  follow,  and  thy  voice  to  hear. 
And  with  submissive  awe  thy  wajrs  revere ! 
Dispose  then.  Lord,  of  this  devoted  frame. 
The  creature  from  thy  forming  fiat  came ! 
Pleas*d  1  obey ! — since  best  thou  only  knows 
How  to  proportion  what  thy  hand  bestows ; 
And  let  my  wishes  all  conspire  in  one, 
**  In  Earth,  as  Heaven,  thy  will  supreme  be  done !" 


THE  COMPLAINT. 
Quid  focies  illi!  jubeas  misemm 


libentcr. 
Hor. 
Wmai'ni  my  solitary  steps  I  bend. 
In  vain  the  orphan  seeks  to  find  a  firiend ! 
By  dangers  compass'd  round,  I  trembling  go^ 
Mankind  my  hunters,  and  the  world  my  ibe ! 
All  fly  the  infection  of  a  heart  distrest. 
As  the  blown  deer's  deserted  by  the  rest ; 
By  fortune  weary'd,  and  by  g^ef  disowy'd. 
To  thee  Almighty  King!  I  fly  for  aid ! 
All  gracious  Power !  attend  my  suppliant  prayer  f 
Or  ease  my  woes,  or  teach  me  how  to  bear; 
Support  my  sufferings,  vindicate  my  wrongs  ! 
And  save  me  from  the  aspic  gall  of  tongues ! 
To  thee  my  panting  heart  for  shelter  flies. 
And  waits  that  mercy  which  mankind  denies ! 
Oh  let  ihy  light  my  fainting  soul  inform, 
Thy  goodness  guide  me  thro'  the  threat'ning  storm ! 
Oh  let  thy  heavenly  beam  my  darkness  cheer ! 
Thy  goaidian  hand  my  dubious  passage  steer  ! 
Then  let  the  tempest  rage ! — and  round  my  head 
Affliction  all  its  angry  billows  spread ! 
Thy  presence.  Lord,  shall  calm  my  anxious  breast. 
And  lead  me  safe  to  everiasting  rest ! 

So  fares  it  with  the  vessel  tempest-tost. 
Her  mast  all  shatter^,  and  her  anchor  lost, 
Abandon'd  on  some  wild  uncertain  coast  I 
While  the  load  surges  mark  the  fatal  shore. 
And  o'er  their  beads  the  awful  thunden  roar; 
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Sudden  the  lightning  gilds  the  gloomy  sky. 
And  shows  some  friendly  creek  or  bftrbonr  nigh, 
Bold  with  the  kind  embracing  coast  they  steer. 
And  And  their  sa^y  where  they  placed  their  fear. 


STJNZAS  TO  A  CANDLE. 

Thoo  glimm'ring  taper !  by  whose  feeble  ray 
In  thoughtful  solitude  the  night  I  waste  1 

How  do^st  thou  warn  me  by  thy  swift  decay, 
That  equal  to  obliviun  both  we  haste  ? 

The  vital  oil,  that  shoald  our  strength  supply. 

Consuming  wastes,  and  bid  us  learn  to  die. 

Touch*d  by  my  hand,  thy  swift  reriTing  light 
With  new-gain*d  foirce  again  is  taught  to  glow ! 

So,  rising  from  surrounding  troubles  bright, 
My  conscious  soul  begins  herself  to  know : 

And,  from  the  ilb  of  life  emerging  forth, 

Learns  the  jbst  standard  of  her  native  worth. 

But  see  in  mist»thy  fitding  lustre  veiPd, 
Around  thy  head  the  dusky  vapours  play  ; 

So  by  opposing  fortune's  clouds  conceal'd, 
Tn  vain  to  force  a  passage  I  essay : 

While  round  me,  gathering  thick,  they  daily  spread. 

And  living,  I  am  number*d  with  the  dead ! 

Bat  now  thy  flame  diminish*d  quick  sobsides. 
Too  sure  a  presiitge  that  thy  dace  is  run ; 

Alike  I  feel  my  life's  decreasing  tides. 

Soon  will  like  thine  my  transient  blaze  be  gone! 

Instructive  emblem! — how  our  fates  agree  1 

I  haste  to  darkness,  and  resemble  thee. 


THE  AUTHOH'S  EPfTAPH. 

In  juventute  cura  ut  ben^  vivas,  in  sencctute  ut 
ben^  moriaris.  Seneca. 

Herb,  stranger !  view  a  stone  without  a  name, 
The  name  tho*  placed  obscure  to  thee  and  fame; 
The  real  merits  of  the  mortal  clay 
Must  wait  the  judgment  of  the  final  day. 

Like  thee  Pve  seen  both  fortune  frown  and  smile. 
Felt  all  the  hopes  deluded  man  beguile  ; 
As  thou  art  now,  have  I  with  life  been  blest^ 
As  I  do  now,  so  shortly  thou  must  rest ! 
Must  every  joy,  and  every  prospect  leave 
Contracted,  in  the  limits  of  the  grave : 

*    V1VI8.UT.VIXI 

MOS  lEH  18.  UT.su  M .  MORTUUS. 

VALB.VIATOR. 

TEQUB  MBMBNTO  MORrTURUM. 

lNGBNrUM.1tATttRA.DEDIT.F0RTUNA.P0BT£. 
DBFVrrJkTKtUB.  INOPBM.  VIVERB.  FECrf.  AMOR. 


See  how  the  speils  of  death  arooiid  are  fprea 
Think  as  you  walk,  what  treacheroas  groun 
The  mother-earth,  that  mixes  now  with  me.  [ 
Next  moment  may  reclaim  it*s  share  in  thee 
A  smoke !  a  flower !  a  shadow !  and  a  hrimtl 
Are  real  things  compar'd  with  life  and  death 
Like  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  time  we  pass 
Swell,  burst,  and  mingle  with  the  common  m 
Then,  oh  reflect !  ere  fiite  unheeded  come. 
And  snatch  this  lesson  from  the  vocal  tumb ! 
Known  in  thy  conduct,  fix^d  upon  thy  mind, 
'*  The  bve  of  God.  and  welfare  of  mankind." 

Then  when  old  nature  shall  to  ruin  torn, 
Heav*n  melt  with  heat,  and  earth  dissolving  l 
Amidst  the  flame  inscribed,  this  truth  shall  sbi 
Its  force  immortal,  and  its  work  divine ! 


D.O.M. 

RRSURRECTIOMRM  JVnoaVlf . 

HIC.JUZTA.BXPECTAT.QtO0  MORTALB.MAXXT. 

VIRI.  VERB.  ISCU  LPASILIS. 

JOSEPHI  BOVSE,  V.aM». 

QUI 
PIBTATX  SmCER A ■  CANDORS.  ILLIBATA. 

IMGBNIO.SUAVI. 

MORIBUSQUB  INTEr.RlTATE.OaNATXS. 

VIRTUTIS  ET  PlRTATtS. 

DECCS.  R  r.BXEM  PLAR.EUTXtT. 

VBR  rrAT1S.CU  LTOR.  PAC 18.  AM  ICUS. 

LIBERTATI8.BT.CIVILIS.ET  RCCLESIASTICJE 

ASSERTOR.8RMPBR.  FIDELIS. 

1IXC.M0R08B.CRAV1K.NEC  %Vfi  RBB  DOCTTS. 

BGENUS.DUMMO0O.VIVBRXT. 

PRRSRNS.ASVf  UM 

EGEyUS.IP!>E.MORnrR. 

OFFICIO.  RNIM.  PASTOR  A  I.I  PRIMJEVA. 

SlMri.ICrrATB.BTDIi  ICEKTIA. 

FUNCTUS. PER. ANNOS  XLV  TANDEM. PItS. 

ET.FERE  PERPETUIk.LABORIBL'S. 

SENEC  rUTE.  INCRAVESTENTE. 

CONFRACTt'S. 

AMIMA  E.CORI'ORIS.INVALIDI.FRACILI. 

ERCASTI'lO.  FFLICITER.t.OI  UTA. 

IK.  COBLESTEM.BEATItRUM.  C  JETVM.  ADSCRIFFA. 

QUIEVrr. 

DIE.KOVBMBRIS  22.ANNO.gALUTIS   1728. 

JCTATIS.VERO  I.XVIII. 

OPTIMtS  ET  CARIS&lMlS.PAREimBVS. 

riLIUS.L'NIClS.  FAM II.  fJE.su  jC  SOLUS. 

INFEI.IC1SS1ME.SUPERSTES. 

HOC.DOLORIS.ET  PIETATIS.MONUMEKTirM 

L.M.P. 

MORSJANUA.VIT^ 
*  The  author's  father. 
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